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NEW  SERIES. 


With  the  number  for  March,  1862,  we  shall  commence  a  New  Sbboi 
of  the  Ambricak  Jovbnal  of  Educatioh,  and  with  a  moderate  encour- 
agement from  the  thoughtful  and  active  friends  of  educational  im- 
proyement,  we  shall  continue  our  quarterly  issues,  until  they  haye 
reached  at  least  fiye  yolumes.  We  shall  make  no  change  in  the  general 
plan  of  this  periodical  It  will  be  deyoted  as  fh>m  the  start,  exclusiyel/ 
to  the  History,  Biography,  Science,  Art,  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Statis- 
tics of  Education  in  different  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the 
condition  aiid  wants  of  our  owik  We  shall  studiously  avoid  the  inser- 
tion of  all  papers  foreign  to  these  .great  ^utyects,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  faithful  laborer  in  any  allot- 
ment of  the--g»eat  Add  of  Amerioaa  Edacation.  We  leave  the  wprk  of 
eontroyersy  to  those  who  have  mere  taste  for  it  than  we  have,  snd  shall 
labor  diligently  on  the  following  points. 

L  The  History  of  Pedagogy,  or  the  successive  developments  of  hu- 
man culture,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  under  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  race,  climate,  religion  and  government,  as  drawn  from  special 
treatises  of  teachers  and  educators  in  different  languages,  or  as  embodied 
in  the  manners,  literature  and  history  of  each  people. 

In  the  development  of  this  great  theme,  embracing  many  ages,  rsces, 
and  governments,  we  propose,  not  in  precise  chronological  or  ethnologi- 
cal order,  but  in  papers  prepared,  from  time  to  time,  as  our  studies  or 
those  of  our  co-laborers  may  suggest,  to  show,  to  an  extent  which  has  not 
yet  been  attempted  in  the  English  language,  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  family  and  schools,  by  parents,  teachers  and  educators,  for  the 
systematic  training  of  children  and  youth  : — 

1.  In  the  Eastern  nations,  before  the  birth  of  Christ — in  China,  Indiai 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  Palestine — ^by  Confucius,  by  the  Vedas  and  Buddha, 
by  Zoroaster  and  the  Ptolemies,  by  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
Rabbi. 

2.  Among  the  Greeks,  at  Crete,  Sparta  and  Athens,  under  the  institu- 
tions of  Pythagoras,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  by  poets  and  philosophers  and 
teachers,  by  Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  AristoUe,  and  Plutarch. 

8.  Among  the  Romans,  in  the  infancy,  maturity  and  old  age  of  Rome, 
by  the  didsctics  of  Cato  Seneca,  Tacitus,  the  Plinys,  Quintillian  and 
Lacian. 
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4.  Among  modern  nations  as  reached  by  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  present  received  ideas  of  school  organi- 
zation, and  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction, — through  (a)  the 
peculiar  organization  and  distinctive  teaching  of  the  early  Christians ; 
(b)  the  first  popular  school  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  Chrysostom  and 
Basil ;  (c)  the  Catechist  schools  of  Clement  and  Origen ;  (d)  the  scmi- 
lU^eiBf  iind jcl(ii&tt|er  se^ls  pfTertuIG^ii,  CypHaftP^  Jerome  and  Austfp ;  1(e) 
the  Monastic  institutions  of  Benedict,  Dominic  and  Francis  ;  (/)  the  court 
schools  and  educational  labors  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred ;  (g)  the  mod- 
ifications wrought  by  Arabic  culture  whieh  ibUaw^d  the  incursions  of 
the  Moors ;  (h)  the  ris^  hnA  expansion  of  univ^sities ;  (i)  the  demand  of 
chivalry  for  a  culture  for  man  and  woman  distinct  from  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  incorporated  cities  for  schools  independent  of  ecclesiastical  author* 
itles ;  0)  ^^®  revival  of  the  languages,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  (k)  the  long-protracted  struggle  betweea  Humanism  and  EealisBi, 
^r  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  languages  for  the  purposes  of 
general  culture  and  the  only  preparation  for  profession^  in  which  lan- 
guage wa8  the  great  instrument  of  study  and  infiuence,  and  on  the  other, 
l^e  claims  of  Science,  and  of  the  realities  surroundivig  every  one,  and 
with  which  every  one  has  to  do  every  day,  in  the  afBdrs  pf  peace  or  war ; 
{t)  and  the  gradual  extension  and  expansion  of  the  grand  idea  of  univer* 
kkl  education— of  the  education  of  every  human  being,  and  of  every  fac- 
jolty  of  every  human  being,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  capabil- 
ities of  each.  While  thus  aiming  to  give  in  each  number,,  contributions  to 
the  History  of  Pedagogy  and  the  internal  eoooomy  of  aohools,  we  hope  in 
Qiis  series  to  complete  our  survey  of — 

:  IL  Systems  of  National  Deucalion,  and  especially  an  account  of  Public 
Schools  and  other  Means  of  Popular  £ducatioci  ia  each  of  the  United 
plates,  and  of  all  other  governments  on  the  American  Continent 
. .  IIT.  The  history  and  present  condition  of  Normal  Schools  and  other 
•pecial  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  Pro&ssional  Training  and  Im- 
jiirovement  of  Teachers. 

IV.  The  organization  and  cbantcteristic  features  of  Polytechnic 
Schools,  and  other  institutions  for  the  edocation  of  persons  destined  for 
'biher  pursuits  than  those  of  Law,  Medicine  »fad  Theology,  indading  a 
fiill  account  of  Military  Schools. 

.  y.  The  history  and  courses  of  study  of  the  oldest  and  best  Colleges 
libd  Universities  in  different  countries. 

;  YI.  The  life  and  services  of  many  Teacher^,  Froteotera  and  Bene£eic- 
•tors  of  Education,  whose  labors  or  ^  benefactions  are  associated  with  the 
'jbundation  and  development  of  institutions,  systems,  and  methads  of  in- 
struction. 

Hrnby  Basward. 
.    Hartford,  March,  1862. 
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Aphorishs  rq)re8enting  a  knowledge  broken,  do  inyita  men  to  inquire 
farther ;  whereas  methods  carrying  the  show  of  a  total,  do  secure  men, 
as  if  they  were  at  iiarthest.  Bacok. 

Exclusively  of  the  abstract  science,  the  largest  and  worthiest  portion 
of  our  knowledge  consists  of  Aphorisms:  and  the  greatest  and  best  of 
men  is  but  an  Aphorism. 

There  is  one  way  of  giving  freshness  and  importance  to  the  most  com- 
mon-place maxims^ — that  of  reflecting  on  them  in  direct  reference  id  our 
own  state  and  conduct,  to  our  own  past  and  future  being. 

S.   T.   CoLERmOE. 

Mature  and  sedate  wisdom  has  been  fond  of  summing  up  the  results 
of  its  experience  in  weighty  sentences.  Solomon  did  so :  the  wise  men 
of  India  and  Greece  did  so :  Bacon  did  so :  Goethe  in  bis  old  age  took 
delight  in  doing  so  ...  .  They  who  can  not  weave  an  nnifofn/  web, 
may  at  least  produce  iet  piece  of  p&tchwork ;  which  niay  be  useful,  and 
not  without  a  charm  of  its  own.  The  very  sharpness  and  abruptness 
with  which  truths  must  be  asserted,  when  they  are  to  stand  singly,  is 
not  ill-fitted  to  startle  and  rouse  sluggish  and  drowsy-  minds.  ' 

Gue$scs  at  Truth, 

A  collection  of  good  senteiicea  resembles  a  string  of  pearls. 

'     Chinese  saying. 

Nor  do  Apophthegms  only  serve  for  ornament  and  de^ht,  but  also  for 
action  and  civil  use :  as  being  the  edge-tools  of  Speech,  which  cut  and 
penetrate  the  knots  of  business  and  affairs. — ^I^acon. 

How  often  one  finds  in  life,  that  an  idea,  which  one  may  have  met  in 
youth,  made  visible  in  words,  but  also  veiled  in  them,  and  which  in  this 
shape  has  haunted  one  with  a  vague  sense  of  something  divin9,  but  dim 
and  inscrutable,  becomes,  at  the  call  of  conscience,  or  when  real  c^yents 
and  beings  give  it  its  fit  body,  the  open  aspoct  of  a  mcsacngcr  from 
Heaven,  and  the  familiar  friend  of  all  onc^s  after  (lavs.  Sterling. 

Abstracts,  abridgments,  summaries,  &c.,  have  the  same  use  with  burn- 
ing glasses,  to  collect  the  difi^sed  rays  of  wit  and  learning  in  authors, 
and  make  them  point  with  warmth  and  quickness  upon  the  readei^fr  im- 
agination. Swift. 


%  AffliflB  IWil  Olf  EOtHJMTHnL 

:■  Affmony,  the  ultimate  object  of  lU  thingst^  should  exist  as  in  the  uni- 
▼etae^  so  in  man  tUsc^  who  is  a  KUle  world  in  himseIC 
itdfe  is  to  this  end  especiall/  that  education  should  be  directed;  which 
xto^uires:: 

oil.  That  youth  should  not  hear  of  any  thing  which  may  awaken  un> 
ehsAt^  desires^  until  they  are  acquainted  with  the  dignity  and  loftiness 
of  jbiuman  nature. 

£.  %,.  That  yioath  should  encleavorto  attain  a  ripe  deYetopinent,  by  meand 
oC'effort 

^  4k  That  parents  are  the  proper  educators;  aad  that  it  is  therefore  the 
qnentest  ii\)U8tice  to  separate  parents  and  children. 
:,!^  jK%fii  education  should  extend  over  the  whole  period  of  youth. 

Pythagoras. 

*'•  Man  becomes  what  he  is,  principally  by  education ;  which  pertains  to 
th«  whole  of  life. 

•^-EdueaUon  must  begin  even  before  birth,  with  the  parents  themsclTcs ; 
xiMst' constitute  a  rule  of  action  during  the  entire  life,  and  in  a  certain 
si^tBe  must  exist  during  the  whole  of  it 

^"^A  good  education  consists  in  giving  to  the  body  and  the  soul  all  the 

plorfectibn  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Plato. 

•■'•■'  •.•■■■ 

^M^  b^ome0  what  be  is,  by  nature,  habit^  instruction. 

^The  last  two^  together,  constitute  education,  and  must  always  accom< 

p^yeacih. other;  the  former,  however,  precedii^. 
i^tdui  improve  nature,  but  not  completely  chaise  it 
iTJi^  in^Uect  is  perfected,  not  by  knowledge  but  by  activity. 
;  (Thwarts  and  sciences  are  powers,  but  every  power  exists  only  ibr  the 

snjj^of  %fitif>n ;  the  end  of  philosophy  is  not  knowledge,  but  the  energy 

pf^versant  about  knowledge.  Ahistotlb. 

The  regimen  that  will  insure 
A  healthful  body  and  a  vigorous  mind, 
A  countenance  serene,  expanded  chest, 
Heroic  stature  and  a  temperate  tongue. 

—  So  were  trained  the  heroes,  who  imbued 
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The  field  of  Marathon  with  hostile  blood. 
This  discipline  it  was  that  braced  their  nerves. 
And  fitted  them  for  conquest 

Aristophanes.     77^  Clouds, 


"iftiera  Is  no  living  being  whose  nature  is  so  obstinate  and  cross-grained 
nfC'Akt  of  man ;  who  has  a  natural  tendency  towards  what  is  fbrbidden 
and  dangerous,  and  does  not  willingly  allow  himself  to  be  influenced. 

,^ut  the^e  sinful  natural  tendencies  can  be  improved  by  wise  laws,  by  a 
mild  and  just  administration  of  them,  and  by  an  education  which  unites 
firmness  and  love.  Sensca. 

Education  awakes  the  innate  power  of  the  mind,  and  high  cultivation 
confirms  it  Horack. 


JeHMiEmDI  OH  uvouxKni; 


93io  tpedic  signi&mtioti  of  Jkiacatioti  Ims'  often,  beetudefilttcd  hyi 
of  the  distinction  between  ccitK^rv «nd  edaieaife,  BuVthi&is  not  a  s«tt« 
dent  baaift  for  a  precia»  4efinitioD;  E..M.  Amdt,  in  his  t*i¥op*9tt^tJ(9f» 
Human  Gulture,^^*  considers  edueare  to  signify  the  artistic  process  Wfufr 
of  edncatmn,  and  thinks  ikoAiduiers  is  mora  eoireetiy  tramlatedb^'  **to 
Wtftgop/*  or  "ratea  up;*'  r^icpti^.  S«htnidtli^ooe^tylae«eoB8idoi«tf(fcM^ 
to  be  the  business  of  the  mother,  because  she  brings  fortli^the  dbiWLf^ 
Itt  motbar  plaee;  he  nyfit  toaMS'^^-to  bt4%  out  of  th^  ftMttily)  kito^  a 
larger  sphere  of  life — into  the  world  ;"|  and  in  a  third,  that  it  means  *HiK 
awakan,  set  in  activity  aifed  doTek^  tha  inner  higher  faoultieB.^1]  JSichioSre 
is  in  the  latter  place  taken  to  mean,  on  th^tcoifttaraty,  ^  to  bring  tha  Hd)^ 
out  of  hia  animalised  stata  of  e!dstence^;  to  change  the  teiliial  takn  into 
thoapfritaa).*' 

Let  us  now  oonsidar  wbatbec  German  etymology  may  pot  fumisli;  a 
more  definite  answer.     Ziehen{  means  to  remove  any  thing  from/joi^; 
place  to  another,  in  such  a  way  that  the.  thing  inovedfoUc^ws  the.poiirar, 
and  does  it,  also,  in  a  ateady  manneri  in  contradistiocyon  to  throwU^g^s 
striking,  or  carrying;  and  the  thing  nuxved  i^  in  a  certain  sense  4b(p(^ 
to  ga  itself^  even  though  it  struggles  not  to  do  so.    This  ^radioal  word  tM 
gained  a  metaphorical  meaning  in  tha  department  disct^ssad  -by  ti^ 
work,  by  its  relation  in  meaning  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  to  sig- 
nify the  gardener's  production  of  flowers*  from  a  bulb.    Thus  zieihen  4^ 
8drtbe»  the  management  af  his  assistants  by  a  teacher;  of  his  orehe^tra 
by  a  leader,  (though  theeompotind  heT<mtieh«n\s  mcr^  predsely  propetyf' 
and  in  these  cases  the  meahii^  is  still  very  neaHy  th^  same  wHh  that-bf 
the  original  word,  fbr  there  is  a  dmwing  after  hifAsi^lf  by  the  Icadir, 
wiUkhA  however  any  reference  to  the  m«ans  by  which  the  infliienca^is 
exerted.    But  whan  9iekm^  ia  tised-  to  denote  the  sort  of  training  'tlM" 
is  aoqnired  by  a  wild  young  man  who  is  sent  to  be  a  soldier,  the  fdt^ 
prominent  idea  is  that  of  the  means  used ;  the  strenuoi^  discipline ;  and 
the  design  is  not  that  he  shall  follow  afler  his  discipliner  in  any  sense, 
but  that  by  means  of  hl^  receiving  the  action  here  denoted  by  ziehen^ 
that  is  by  means  of  tlie  passivity  into  which  the.  constraint  of  his  disci- 
pline  brings  him,  he  shall  learn  a  right  passivity,  which  is  the  negation 
of  his  previous  wrong  activity ;  namely,  by  means  of  an  obedience  to 
persons,  authorities,  orders ;  which  obedience  is  the  negation  of  his  own 
undisciplined  self-wilL     AufHeKen  has  a  definite  pedagogical  meaning. 
It  is  the  continuation  of  that  careful  protection  from  dangers  to  life,  which 
is  given  to  yoting  infants ;  and  therefore  the  physical  care  of  the  child, 
i^  to  the  period  when  it  can  taka  care  of  itself;  a  duty  whioh  can  afler 
the  deatlt  of  the  jnother  be  performed^  for  ii^tance,  by  a  inaid«    Hiiraf: 

: — : :: : '  -.     !'. ^, ! ^—- — •    '    U-u 

•  ^^Fra^mente  \tber  MefuehenbUdung/' 

't  ^'OmHtMr  *c  V  p.  40.    "  Th«  child  is  broaght  forth  Irifo  the  Hjht  of  dny  ;  edudtu¥i  \m 
Ike  imverb  mym,  eOmU^obteeiriM,  edu^'MUrir, 'fyuHt*it  ptudagoguti  tUui  Htcg taUr, '*  !  i  •  (v. 
ilh^fShJS^  i  lb.,  p.  223.  ■.:.'■  \i\ 

I  Ziehen  correspondB  Tery  oearlj  to  the  Lntiii  root  word  of  *'  ediir«te,"  Tix.,  dueo,  to  lead, 
4akw« 4^t    .  ...  1,'j 

, .       .    *,  T  ..,,••.,. 


^^cPihifUat  %it«^\$f  t^it  imrima  being  is  tDOSt^ominentv  sor  tluit  ihe  Word 
^'^nMy^  b^'U^(fcd''^V^  ^  H  ealf;'«nii  ^taen  applied  to  {»rson8»  is  usaiJlj 
Bp6llMli  of  orphaned  or  neglected  children,  whaonrljr  como  into)  the  ciiarge 
of  strangers ;  and  whose  education  is  considered  chiefly  from  the  point 
'  W'vteWofibettctfwtit  Hfe-StistaSned  lOTte.     JKr«*^eii,  (educate,)  ori  the 
fa)htrtu^,  attcording'to  the-  sigmficiition  of  the  piiefix  rrin  maby  "wrords, 
tfen^t^s  A^  aitiOn  ofziefien  perfected ;  cairied  out  to  Its  ultimate  objfcct ; 
ai  incl^idlrig  allside^  of  the  tobje^dtstrf  Its  action  V  complete  withhi  its 
'^p^iier  scop^.    Brzieken  (to  edudale)  is  therefore  ziehen  (to  drtiw  forth), 
diA! dkif Ziehen  (to  bring  up)  in  their  metaphdrveal  sense;  bat  with  the  ad- 
ditional definite  shade  .of  meaning,  that  its  action  is  carried  out  to  its 
cbnipleted  purpose^  and  applies  to  all  sides  of  the  object  to  be  acted  on. 
!But  this  docs  not  however  fully  express  the  actual  extent  of  the  idea. 
The  l>est  and  most  condensed  definition  that  we  can  give  is — Education 
^, #8. Ijhat: intentional. and  systematic  course  of  operations  by  adult  persons 
^  ,«po|a  tjhe  youi^»  wblch  is  dcsi^e^  to  raise  the  latter  to  whatever  degree 
of  individual  excellence  th^y  i^re  capable  of  by  nature;  and  in  whose 
J, .l^ttainment .that  divine  purpose  will, be  accomplished,  for  which  every  in- 
. ,  idivi^ual  man  is  destined  .bj  God  for  himself  and  for  society ;  and  for 
^.fWMoh .society  also  is  d^atined  in  like  manner. 

ScuMa>T^s  ^^.Pddctgogisehe  Bneyilopadie,^^ 

Education  is  assistance  directed  to  the  fullest  development  of  all  the 

faculties  of  the  man,  and  to  an  attainment  the  nearest  possible  of  the  end 

'of  his  existence  instituted  by  God.    Thius  education  introduces  nothing 

foreign  into  man,  ^whereas  instruction  Is  concerned  in  the  appropriation 

of  a  foreign  material,  of  human  knowledge  generally,  not  the  germs  of 

^..]f;hicli^  but^  the  cf^p^City  to  piake  l^is  own,  lies  in  man. 

jj,,,..r.  ..        JSiicyhlopddi^  d&r  Padagogik, 

'• "  'Bdtfcation  is  the  act  p.  t,  the  coAtinUb^s  and  entire  treatment  and  con- 
•  -dtibt  and  cxertiott'df  influence]  which  phwes  a  child  in  the  condition  to 
'' Wlflll  as  nearly  as'  possible  his  defetiny  as  it  Mortal  and  immortal  being. 

It  Wa  for  its  aim  the  developtnerit  of  his  &6tllti^  as  a  man,  physical,  in- 
.  tellcctual,  moral,  social,  and  religious,  in  such  proportion  that  through 

tlicir  harmonious  action  he  will  escape  the  punishments  which  await  the 
^  tad,  and  become  wbrthy  of  the  rewai^ds  reserved  for  virtue. 

'  ,  Thomas  I^RAUN.     Cours  de  Pedagogie. 

-  ' '  Maintaining tho  health  of  the  body;  training  its  powers;  developing 
' '  tod  ftharpetiing  the  natural  understanding ;  enHghtoiing  ideas  relative  to 
'into  and  the  worid;  instruoting  and  elevating  the  imagination,  the  sense 
of  tho  beautiful,  the  noble,  the  great,  the  affecting,  the  refined,  the  pleas- 
ing ;  harmony  of  the  bodily  desires,  and  subjection  of  them  to  the  moral 
'laiws  of  (he  reason;  moderation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of 
life,  and  equanimity  in  the  want  of  them ;  reference  of  all  earthly  being 
'4tid  acition  to  thd  other  side  of  the-  grave. 

'  Tbe  AvTBOR  or  The  Impuhet  &f  BeaM>n. 
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'  There  is  wi4hin  i&nrj  man  «  dWivie  ideal,  .the  iyj^  afUsr  vkkk  ^e.ivyM 
cmAed,  the  geraps  of  .i^p^^ifisct  fetsQo^uxd  it !»  the  ^ce x>f  ediu^tVw^,to 
fii.verAiul' direct  theMgemuk    ...  Kjlktvb 

Han  is  the  onlj  oreat^re  that  requires  to  he  educated  :  one  generation 
educates  another.  .  The  young,  however,  ough^  to  be  educated  not  jn  nc- 
oordancc  with  the  .present  standard  of  the  human  race,  but  with  a  view 
to  a  future  and  much  m^Qliorated  condition  of  humanity.  In  sho^t,  Uie 
ol^ect  of  ^eduo^tion  ought,  to  be,  to  develop  in  the  individual  aU  thp  p^r- 
lectioa  of  which  he  is  capi^ey  ^^7ly 

The  art  of  education  ought  to  aim  at  a  standard  of  elevation  superior 
to  what  may  happen  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  time — for  the  child  is  to' .be 
educated  not  for  the  present  merely.  J.  P,  Richte^, 

I  nse  this  term  (education)  as  embracing  every  means  which  can'  be 
made  to  act  upon  the  vegetative,  affective,  and  intellectual  constitution 
of  man,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  (his  his  threefold  nature.  '  ^ 

Being  asked  what  I  mean  by  human  nature  t  t  reply,  that  it  is  hot 
body  alone,  nor  mind  alone,  nor  animal  propensities,  affections,  or  |mls- 
sions;  nor  moral  feelings,  nor  Intellect  |  neither  is  it  organization--' in 
general,  nor  ahy  system  of  the  body,  nor  any  particularity  whatever ; 
but  human  nature,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  comprehends  all  the 
observable  phenomena  of  life,  from  the  moment  of  conception  to  that, of 
death,  both  in  the  healthy  and  diseased  state ;  or  in  short,  all  the  m^ni- 
festations  both  of  the  body  and  mind. 

G.  SpuRZHEi3f.     View  of  Bducattani 

Education  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  said  to  be  threefold—the  educa- 
tion of  nature,  of  man,  and  of  circumstances.  The  internal  development 
of  oar  faculties  and  organs,  is  the  education  of  nature ;  the  use  whioh  we  i 
are  taught  to  make  of  tbis  development  is  the  education  of  man :  an4,^e 
acquisition^  of  our  own  ejcpericnce  respecting,  the  ol^ects  which  opc^to 
upon  us  is  the  education  of  circumstances.  RoussEAirt 

Education  proposes  to  confer  on  man  the  highest  improvement 'of 
which  his  body,  his  mind,  and  his  soul,  are  capable,  with  a  view  to  secure 
his  well  being,  to  fit  him  for  society,  and  to  prepare  him  for  a  beCler 
world.  Hence,  general  education  is  divided  into  three  branches,  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  and  moral,  the  latter  including  religious  training,  v  The 
first  aims  at  health,  strength  and  beauty ;  the  second  at  mental  power 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and  the  third  at  piety  Justice,  gpod- 
ntfis,  and  wisdom.  C.  Marcel.    Langung<6^ 

I  call  that  education  which  embraces  the  culture  of  the  whole  wp, 
with  aU  his  faculties — subjecting  his  senses,  his  understanding,  and  his 
passions  to  reason,  to  conscience,  and  to  the  evangelical  laws  of  the  Chris- 
t^ui  revelation.  ^^  Fellembubg. 


o)  UM'finil  UMilglw  Iw  dMivin  itoDdiMliae  tin  uadentmidiaK'ia  pradsel; 
-tiiCiiama.u&iMiducting  th«  bodj'i  (0'|ira  it  resulu  and  oopious  auppKM 
W  food;  t«  prcrenitlMt  atroptiy  aad  imnsiaua  of  bjik^  which  aomcs  an 
frw^'gfviogit.iwjM*  ideas.'  It  is*  mistake  equilly  (kul  to  the  memory, 
jtf)e:iiiMi£inBUtin,'ti)»  powws  «f  reUdDtDg,  and  to  sTtirj  fiuHiltj  of  tba 
^tqiil,'t(»tltinkto«  ctrlyttMt  ve gmi  Uts apon  oar  itock  of  undcrstaad- 
lug — that  it  is  time  to  lesveoffbusiaeM,  udinaliBuwof  ttlaacquisitionB 
:W»  hatre  alrcai^  BMuJo;  l^ilhtrat  troabliog  ourselves  aay  furthor  to  add  to 
AmL  :  It  is  no  moro  poseibla  for  mi  idle  b»q  to  k«ep  together  a  certain 
tttwk  ii"  linoiTledge  than  it  ia  poaeible  to  ke«p  together  a  stock  of  ice  ei- 
|wad^o  the  niaridiaa  sun. .  Ever;,  day  destroys  a  feet,  a  relation,  or  aa 
fatecQCB ;  and  ,tti«  oaiy  aaeOiod  ef  preaerving  the  bulk  and  value  oC  tha 
fAft  b  by  eonttantly  adding  to  it 

'■The  Are  of  ow  mfnia  tntet  act  and  fo*d~-i]p«n  the  jnrn  spirit  of 
knMiedge;  Of  \Xji0n  the  foul  dregs  of  polluting  piwaiona.  Therclbre, 
when  1  say,  loie.kDowlcdge  with  a  great  love,  with  a  Tchcment  love, 
itith  a  tore  <ioeval  ■itith  Hfb,  wbtttdo'l  say,  but  love  innocence — loirc  vir- 
WSi^fove  tioritjro?  conducl^IoVe  thfit  which  will  cMnfbrt  you,  adorn 
yiita;;'rieVer  quK  yob  ;— wMcb  vW  open  to  ^yiiii  the  kingdon  of  thought, 
IMd'kll  the  iMUiidfesg  Region's  of' eotiiieptimi,  ss  an  asylum  against  the 
H^iMy,  the  hijastjce,  and  the  phtn  Ihit  ln*f  be  your  lot  in  the  outer 
wolrfd-^that  wiiich  will  make  your  motiTes  habitually  gnat  and  honon- 
ble,  and  light  up  in  an  instant  a  thousand  noble  disdains  at  the  very 
^bD^tormehntieataUd'of fraud.  '  BEoner  Skfth; 

\:iSWr»  hvre  iMMrmaay  men  of  aB«xcellaiit  atind  and  «f  great  rirtua 
nithput  hiamingj.merGdy  by  tbeir  ezUaordiBary  nalure  approaching  to 
diyiint  but  yet,  when  to  thi&exlraoidioary  nature  af^addod  thcadnnb 
bf^af^(^ub»discapllnBaMl education,  then  at  la«t  soiaetbinsraiMrkf 
ablgK  Mniuent  and  wngular^  gnstti'iii  lavMf:  produtod.  Cfcmo. 

Ecliir:ali(>[i  in  timt  sense  in  wliith  it  deserves  the  grave  consideration 
anfl  till'  i-arni'it  tfforU  of  the  community— is  something  m'ofe  than  tho 
met^u  nliili(v  to  nai.!,  wrlti-,  and  cipher;' and  something  more  too  than 
vhitt  is  cuiiininnly  nicaiit  by  moral  nn[l  Intellectual  culture.  It  Is  thO 
Bttiiaj;  the  iiiOivi'luul  ni^n  for  fullilliiis  his  destiny,  of  attaining' to  the 
end,  accoiniilisliiiLg  Ihe  [>ur[ioscs  for  wTiich  'God  hath  made  him.  It 
divides  itself  into  two  brauches:  I,  That  which  answers  the  qucEtion, 
what  is  ray  destiny  as  an  indiTJibml,  and  fila'  me'fdr  attitriing  ilT  arid 
Sdly/tSftt  ivhich  answers  the  -jueslloii,  what  is  the  destiny  of  society, 
ud  fits  me  to  cooperate  in  its  attainment  T  Individual  education  ia  gen- 
«nl  and  speciaV-^ucation  as  a  inan,  and  educalTon  with  reference  to 
pccujpatjon  or  social  position,  BbownsoS.' 

'-•'■Jtiiht  BnitmsoogntitxnMUrhaiemnuhyou  iowa^ hot  i«ta  well  yaa 
fciyn'll   ■  '  -,:-■■     ■EitASiira.    • 

■Tji-.I'   ;...      .....:      ■      ^    .1:    I,     --^r  ,'..-.    :  ,;      ,.,■      .        . 

1t-[^  undeolapdio^.Sn''*^  ^'^'  *  '"^  under  tho  unseen  operations 
of  tiino.  Hoiuci. 
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.  ThevoBtfCBMtitScl  obJeot»<>f<^«Qa(tioivaa«tiwiw9f^  to 

cnldtftte  i^tli6  vaHbM  priiicip1«s  of  <]^r.ntttur0^both^p6«^ 
(fre,  in  siKsh  «  m&Htiei'  aft  t6  Mog  tli^m  to  the  latest  pfrfeciioa'  bf 
wfaieh  tlief  are  ^UBtepiHyle;  «nd)  Mindly,  bywittokhig  ov^tho  iaiprei^ 
ti&ai  and  asfiodatfons  wbteh  tb*  uilfid  rteeire»  in  eaHy.  lift;  to  secure  H 
against  the  influeiK^  6f  preTtUling  cvrors^  a»d;  aslkr  as  possible,  cjigage 
ftspreposaessibm  onthe-Bideof  trntli.  '  '  viil 

To  watob  bfier  tfc«  aRfiKyoktkms  which  thoy  form  in  ijifiusoy ;  to'gii« 
Uiem  early  habits  ofuental  aotrfity^to  touB^l^reurioaity,  and  dibnki 
it  to  proper  objects ;  io  cixercise  their  ingenuity  and  inTeHition;  to  cidti^ 
▼ate  in  their mmds^i  t«m  fbr  spec^aAatioxv,  knd,«t  the  teme  tiaae,  prcaonrp 
their  AtfeendoftsliTe  to  the.obJectS'  around'  thoM ; .  to  awaken  their  seh^ 
bilities  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  tO  kiqrfro  thentwith  a  relish  »f(if 
nte&cctaaliex^QyaieoA-rithQso  form  but  a  part  oC-  ib^  b^upinesa^f  edifca- 

•  ■    •     ■    ■••     '     '   ■■      .'  -:.    /    ■!;■•'•■    ..:■;■•■    ;  I    •.•.»    .•••.  ■  ifw 

.  EdmcatioA  i^  that  nob)e  art  Trhioh^.l^as  ^e  charge  of  training  the  ig^Op 
laape  and  io^lH^ty  of  in^pxinto  sU  ^^  Yirtjae,  and,poi?ife^,^ndwis4(({]^ 
of  mature  manl^oo^Trpf  fpnniAg,  ,ojC  |t  pi:ei^^Ui;V^be  .fl^^f^t  and  feeb|^ 
which  he^Ten  hfiA  mi|de,  theint^Uigei^t  a94  fesrlea^  spy^ej^  ^^[4lf 
wju>le  animated  cire^n,,  t^e  jntf^rpr^tersQ^.  ^^V^r  s^d  fdmp^t^  ttie  r^ 
ijeeeniativp  ofth^  Div4fMty,  .      ,,  .,,  ,  .,,  ,     ,,    ,.  .    Tm^AS  ^Royri^^  .^ 

SducatLon  i^4k  process  calculated  to  quiUJfy.ixui,n  to  tt^i^ 
in  a  manner  most  productive  of  happiness.  It  possesses  three  essen- 
tials— firsts  by  early  exercise  to  improve  the  potvtBTS  and  IhcaHies^  bodily 
and  mental ;  secondly,'  to  ivnpart  k  kn<ywkdge  of  the  nature  omd  purposes 
of  tfiese  powers  unfd  fSicnities^  hfid,  thirdly;  to'  oonvey  as^extensireiia 
knowledge as^  possible ^f ' the toattir^of  external^ ^bcihigs  aosd  thkigs,  and 
the  x^ation  of  theSe  to  the^human  tonstltiitioci.  ^  '  -  X  SomGii^f £ 

.  The  paramount  end  of  liberal  study  is  the  deyelopment  of  the  stude|it*8 
mind,  and  knowledge  is  principally  useful  as  a  means  of  determining  tl^e 
(KultieSito  thatexercfse  through  which  this  development  is  accomplishetll 
S^lf-activity  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  improvement ;  and  edudjr 
tion  is  only  education — that  is,  accomplishes  its  purposes,  only  by  fitnbra- 
ing  objects  and  supplying  incit^ents  to  this  spOntan€k>^s  ex'erttiiiE 
Strictly  speaking,  Qvery  man  must  educate  himself. 

SiB  William:  Hamilton.    Metaphysics,  " 

,The  great  result  of  schooling  is  a  mind  with  Just  virion  to  disce^^ 
with  free  force  to  do;  the  grand  schoolmaster  is  t^ctice.  -^    j 

The  first  principle  of  human  culture,  the  foundation-stone  of  all  biit 
fidse  hnaginary  cuitiiri,  is  that  men  miiat  before  every  other  things  be 
trahMd  todo  somewhat  Thus,  and  others  only,  the  living  Force  9^^ 
new  man  can  be  awakened,  enkindled,  and  purified  into  victorious  clear- 
neist    ■•     -'  ■       ■''•  ''■''■'"'  ''-  -  ''"'■■  ■■"Tab«irtCiatt:ftifc'^^i»W^ 
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'*  A  yiFtaQus  and  noble  education  ^  is  whatever  tends  to  train  tip  to  a 
he^l^jr  and  graceful  actintjr  our  mental  and  tkMlily  powers,'  our'affec- 
tiop%  ^[^ners,  and  habits^  It  is  the  t>u^ness,  of  course,  of  all  our  lites, 
or^  mpr^  properly,  bf  the  wV>le.  duration  of  ouf  being.  Bnt  since  im- 
pij^ons  made  early  are  the  deepest'  and  most  lasting,  that  is,  at>OYe  all, 
ed]^piition  which,  tends  in  childhood  and  youth  to  fertn  a  manly,  u^^right, 
an^  generous  chacmcter,  and  thus  to  lay  the  ibundation  fbr  a  coarse  of 
lit^en^  and  virtuous  self-culture.  ^ 

-,,.  AiioNzo  PoTTSB.     The  Bcihool  arid  Sehoohnasier. 

bostly  apparatus  and  splendid  cabhiets  haVe  n&  teagieal  power  to  mkkt 
scWlars.  As  a  man  is,  in  all  circutostakhces  ande^  God,  the  master  of  hiB* 
o^  fortune,  so  Is  he  the  maker  of  fak  own  mind.  The  Orelitor  has  so 
constituted  the  human  intellect,  that  it  tmti  only  gfow  by  its  own  action ; 
aqdiit  win  certainly  and  necessarily  grow.  £very  man  must  therelioro 
educate  himself.  His  books  and  his  teachers  are  but  his  helps ;  the  work 
is^ms. '  A  man  is  Qot  educated  tin  til  he  has  the  ability  to  summon,  on 
an^mergency,  his  mental  pOwersr  id  yigonms  exercise  to  affect  his  pro* 
po^  object  tt  is  not  the  man  who  has  scon  the  mbst,  or  read  the  most 
w)qo  can  do  this;  such  an  one  Is  In  danger  of  being  borne 'd«wn,  like  a 
b^i  of  burdeii,  by  ati  overloaded  Inasrof  other  ittenf^  thoughts.  Xor  is 
it'  &e  man  who  can  boast  merely  of  native  rigor  shd  capacity.  '  The 
greatest  of  all  the  warriors  who  went  to  th6  siege  of  Troy,  bad  not  tha 
preeiQinence  because  natftre  had  given  hhn  strength,  and  he  carried  the 
largesl  bow ;  but  because  self-disciplMe  had  taught  Mm  how  to  bend  it 

,'^'*'  '"DXVnSi  WEBSTER. 

^'Oiweation  is  derelopmen:^  noli  instruction  SMrely-i-^not  knowledge^ 
fiidia, 'inriefi^^««KniiMiiiicaied- by  the  tsaoheri  but  it  is  discipline,  it  is  a, 
Taking' up  of  the  mind,  &  growth  of  the  miDd*-r^FOWtb.  by  a  healthy  as- 
sltftilation  of  whoksome  aliment  It  is  an  inspiring  of  the  mind  with  a 
thivsl  tor  knowledge,;  grosrth^  enlairgenie&tfTriaod  then  a  disciplining  of  its 
p^irm%  so  fiu^  that  it  can  go  on  to  educate  itselt  -  It  is  the  arousing  of  the 
cbdd^niiid  .tO'.thiiilE,  wkkoat;thinking.jC(>r  Ui^  it  as  the  awakening  of  its 
I9«ci^m  t»  0bserre»  to  seMembev,  te  r^ect^  ^  combine. ,.  It  is  not  a  culti- 
v«ioB  of  the  meefeoiy  to  the  neglect  oleveiy  thing  else ; -but  \&  a  celling 
idotb  4if  all  the  faculties  into  hamMmieus  action.   - 

'^'i^'  .      Dhyip  ^^m.  .  Theory  (md  Jhrt^tiec, 

(if{*      ,   Qh,  woo  to  those  who  trample  on  the  mind, 
wjijc- '    That  deathless  fhing  I    They  know  Hot,  w^t  they  do, 
Nor  what,  they  deejl  withf  ,  Men,  perchance,  may  bind 
.r  (:-.  •  The  fiowcf  hia  step  hath  bruised  ^  or  light  anew 
The  torch  he  quenches ;  or  to  music  wind 
JKo) T'     •  Again  the  lyre«triiig  frem^bis  touch  that  flcinr.^-^ 
Butibr  the  soul,  eh^  tremble,  and  beware  :  j  :    . 
rTtf  lay  rude  hands  upon  God's  n^ysterijes  there ! 

Anonffmoui, 


WHAT  18  EDUCATION  %  Ijr 

Tbt  true,  <p\d  of  edocntion,  is  to  unfold  and  direct  aright  our  whole  na- 
ture.* its  o^G^  is  to  call  foridk  power  of  eveiy  kin^l---po#ef  of  ^ought^ 
affection,  will,  and  outward  action  j  power  to  ^crvei,  fii  reilMh,  tO  judgie,  '' 
to  contrive ;  power  io  adopt  good  endlB  firmty,  and  to  p'o'i^u'e  (hem  efflo-  ^ 
ienUy;  power  to  govern  ourselyes,  ahid  to  influence  others;  power  to"* 
gain  and  to  sprci^  happiness.    Heading  h  hut  an  instnitncnt ;  education"! 
ifl'to  tea^h  ibs^Vs't  u^.^  T|ie  inte'ttect  was  created;  ^f  t6  Heth6  ^pai^  ' 
sively  a  few  words,  dates,  facts,  i\i\  io  l>e  active  tor  tAli'acqtiTriiioiT  if'''- 
truth.    Accordingly^  education  should  labor  'to  insph'd  it  prbfoatid  lot^  •  • 
of  truth,  and  to  teach  the  processes  of  mvestigation.     A  sound  logic,  bj 
which  we  mean  the  scifince  or  art  whiph  instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  rea- 
sofikig  and  evidi^iice,  in  the,  true  methods  of  inquiry,  and  in  the  sources 
of  fate  judgmcfitSi  is  an  essenti^  part  of  a  good  education.    And  yet 
h^w  litUe  is  done  to  tieach  Uie  right  nse  of  the  intellect,  in  the  common 
modc#  of  training  either  rich  or  poor.    As  a  general  rule,  the  young  are  ' 
to  be- mude,  ,as  fitr  as  possible^  their  own  teachers^the' discoverers  of 
tfuth-— tho  interpreters  of  ziature — ^the  framcrs  of  science,    lliey  are  to 
be  Mped  to  help  themselves.    They  should  be  taught  to  observe  and 
stndy  the  world  in  which  they  live,  to  trace  the  connections  of  events,  to'' 
rise  ihom  particular  fu:ts  to  general  principles,  and  then  to  apply  these  in  ' 
eiplaining  new  phenomena.   .Such  |s  a  rapid  outline  of  the  intellectual'' 
edireation,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  given  to  a)l  human  beings  ;| 
and  with,  this,  moral  education  should  go  h*nd  ip  hand. .  tn  proportion  ' 
as  the  child  gidps  knowledge,  he  should  be  taught  how  to  use  it  well — ^ 
how  to  turn  it  to  tbo  good  of  mankind.    He  should  stiidy  the  world  as^ 
Crod's  world;  and  as  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form  interesting  conneo^ 
tions  with  his  fellow-creatures.    A  spirit  of  humanity  should  be  breathed 
into  hhh  from  all  hUr  stvdiea    In  'taachoig  gBOgimpfey,  the  phyaoal  «nd 
moral  cohditSon,' the  wanlsi,'  advaotBgea^  mnd  striking  peoiUiaritiea  of  clifr:^ 
ftrisnt  nations,'  and'  the  relations  of  cHmailev'  seas,  nfMTB^ . jaouwUins» .1(0/ 
tiieir  diicractcfwand  jmrBUttii  sbonldbe  pointed  owtf  soi as. io  awaken, am. 
ifrteresi  in  man  wherever  lie-  dwe&lsi  . Jiistory^  shoidd  be  oonatetiUjr  %mi} 
to  iexercise  thenioHd  Jadgisent  of  thor  young,  to  caii  forth  sympathy  wiUi^ 
the  fbrtoned  bf  the  human  race,  and  to  «fltposa  io<  ind%;Dation  and  abhonr) 
Khce  that  ^Ifish  ambition,  tha^  passkni  fer  doaainioni  which  has  so.kmgi 
ddng^ed'the  earth  Wittibldbd  alid  woe*    And  not  only  alMmld  the  exeitiiv 
ment  of  just  moral  feeling- be  t>i<»pOs«d  in  evsfy^atndyf.thfljseie&caoCi 
morate  Whodld'fbriltt  in  importadt  partfbf  every  child's  instruction.     One 
branch  of  ethics  should  be  particularly  insisted  on  by  the  government 
Every  school,  established  bjr  law,  ShouM  be  spectally  bound  to  teach  the 
duties  of  the  cftizen  to  the  stitte,' tO  tinfold  the  princi|])les  offree  institu- 
tions, and  to  train  the  young'to  to;  enlightened  patriotisfh.    '  ' 

"W.  E.  CHAHHtNO.     Chrittian  EBUmitur,  Nao.^  1833. 

■'..•/ 

The  object  of  the  Mnehbe  of  education  is  to  render  tho  miii4'the  fittest 
possible  instrument  for  diseoVerkifg,  i^iplylng,  or  obeying' the  lafws  under 
which  God  has  pbuM  tive'iki^^r^dne:     '      i    ^    '^  '  -'*  -  ('  WiYLAND. 

c  .   ■.  •«  .:'•■"-.   '  \ 
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We  regard  education  as  the  formation  of  the  character,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral ;  as  the  process  hy  which  our  faculties  are  deveU 
oped,  cultivated,  and  directed,  and  by  which  we  are  prepared  for  our 
station  and  employment,  for  usefulness  and  happiness,  for  time  and 
eternity.  W.  G.  Woodbrioge. 

■ 

All  intelligent  thinkers  upon  the  subject  now  utterly  discard  and  repu- 
diate the  idea  that  reading  and  writing,  with  a  knowledge  of  accounts, 
constitute  education.  The  lowest  claim  which  any  intelligent  man  now 
prefers  in  its  behalf  is,  that  its  domain  extends  over  the  threefold  nature 
of  man ;  over  his  body,  training  it  by  the  systematic  and  intelligent  ob- 
servance of  those  benign  laws  which  secure  healthy  impart  strength  and 
prolong  life ;  over  his  intellect,  invigorating  the  mind,  replenishing  it  with 
klt^wledge,  and  cultivating  all  these  tastes,  which  are  allied  to  virtue ; 
ahd  over  his  moral  and  religious  susceptibilities  fdso,  dethroning  selfish- 
niMB,  enthroning  oonscienco,  leading  tiie  sffections  outwardly  in  good-will 
towafds  man,  and  upward  in  gpratitude,  and  reverence  to  God. 

-^ar  above  and  beyond  all  special  qualifioatk>ns  for  special  pursuits,  is 
tb^:  importance  of  forming  to  usefiUness  and  honor  the  capacities  which 
amiiommon  to  all  numkind.  The  endowments  that  belong  to  all,  are  of 
Ikf  gp^ater  consequences  than  the  peculiaritiea  of  any.  The  practical 
farmer,  the  ingenious  mechanic,  the  talented  ai:tis^  the  upright  legislator 
or  judge,  the  accomplished  teacher,  are  only  modifications  or  varieties 
of  the  original  man.  The  man  is  the  trunk;  occupations  and  profes- 
sibns  are  only  different  qualities  of  the  firuit  it  yields.  -  The  development 
or  the  common  nature;  the  cultivation  of  the  germs  of  intelligence,  up- 
ril^tbeas,  benevolence,  truth  that  belong  to  all ;  these  are  the  principal, 
thift^aim,  the  end, — ^while  special  preparations  Ibr  the  field  or  t^e  shop, 
foK  (he  forum  or  the  desk,  for  the  land  or  the  sea,  are  bat  incidents. 

;:The  great  necessities  of  a  race  like  ours,  in  a  world  like  ours,  are :  a 
Bpdy,  grown  from  its  elemental  beginning,  in  health ;  compacted  with 
strMigth  and  vital  with  activity  in  every  pact ;.  impajBsive  to  heat  and 
cold,  and  victorious  over  the  vicissitudes  of  ,seasons  and  zones ;  not  aip* 
plod  by  disease  nor  stricken  down  by  early  death ;  not  shrinking  from 
bravest  effort,  but  panting,  like  fleetest  runner,  less  for  the  prize  than  for 
the  joy  of  the  race;  and  rejuvenant  amid  the  frosts  of  age.  A  Mind,  as 
stJohg'for  the  immortal  as  is  the  body  for  the  mortal  life  ;  alike  enlight- 
eA^d  by  the  wisdom  and  beaconed  by  the  errors  of  the  past ;  through 
inidiigence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  guiding  her  elemental  forces,  as  it 
dk'eet^  the  limbs  of  its  own  body  throngh  the  nerves  of  motion,  thus 
mskhig  alliance  with  the  exhaustless  forces  of  nature  for  its  strength  and 
clothing  itself  with  her  endless  cbanns  for  its  beanfy,  and,  wherever  it 
goes,  carrying  a  son  in  its  band  with  which  to  explore  the  realms  of  na« 
tur^  and  reveal  her  yet  hidden  truths.  And  then  a  Moral  Nature,  pre- 
siding like  a  divinity  over  the  whole,  banishing  sorrow  and  pain,  gather- 
ing  in  earthly  joys  and  immortal  hopes,  and  transfigured  and  rapt  by  the 
sovereign  and  sublime  aspiratioa  to  Kseir  mxb  do  tbe  will  or  Qod. 

Horace  Mann. 
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I.     OAIOIN  AVO  BIOTO&T.     1>EBI0I)  T. — 1802--1811  'i  > 

Thk  influence  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  upon  ed|i-„ 
cation,  as  well  as  its  wide  reputation  as  a  school  of  science^  rond^j} 
an  inquiry  into  its  rise  and  progress,  a  subjeet  both  of  interest  apdf 
profit.  Since  it  is  mind^  ratiior  than  any  isystem  of  forms  aod^. 
studies,  which  gives  power  to  snob  institutiontt,  a  mere  statomeiit) 
of  dates  and  facts  is  insufficient  to  give  us  a  just  tic w  of  its  ohttr- 
aeter.  We  must,  if  possible,  trace  the  spirit  of  the  men  who* 
guided,  and  the  prinoiples  impressed  upon  it.  To  do  this,  we  shikfl* 
resort,  not  merely  to  the  record  of  events,  but  to  our  memory  of| 
men  and  act«,  with  which  we  were  for  years  familiar.  "  "■ 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  schools  of  refined,  scientific  iiri^ 
should  be  founded  by  small  colonies  in  the  wilderness  of  the  ne^T;. 
world.  When  oven  their  clergymen  must  resort  to  Europe  for  edo^^ 
cation,  and  tlicir  lawyers  for  licenae,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  thoir . 
sokliers  to  be  accoimplished  engineers.  When  the  revolntioDaryi: 
war  came  on,  this  fact  became  a  painfal  experience.  No  man  fel4i^ 
it  more  than  Washington^  With  a  people,  whose  patriotism  wHs 
unquenchable;  with  soldiers,  who  rivaled  the  warriors  of  Leonidas^''^ 
he  ionwd  the  best  and  truest  of  men,  with  the  smallest  posstbl^^^ 
share  of  military  science.  lie  Was  obliged  to  depend  on  Europeiiti? ' 
engineers  for  a  skill  which  his  cotintrymcn  did  not  possess ;  whittf^ 
their  European  ideas,  and  artificial  habits  were  displeasing  to  "his. 
American  principles.*  He  felt  military  instniction  to  be  a  primatT\. 
want  in  the  country.  Accordingly,  he  was  the  real  founder  of  th^ .^ 
Military  Academy ;  that  is,  he  put  forth^the  germnal  idea.  WbaJ^,, 
the  plan  of  it  was  to  be,  and  what  shape  it  should  ultimately  tak^iiii 
he  did  not  state,  aftd  probably  had  not  thought  of ;  for  Washingida.-^ 
in  the  oflSee  of  president,  seldom  meddled  with  tho  details  of  pul^''' 
lie  aflfiiirs.  W^hat  he  meant  to  obttiln,  hf^wever,  he  distinctly  statetf^'1 
in  his  message,  dated  December  8rd,'  1798,  in  referring  to  measnr6tfj' 
of  national  defense,  he  iiys  ah  inqiifry  may  be  made:  **whethdK"* 

.-: : : : -: .— : 1^'* 
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<^'lQ  •  ^''IWihTXRr  ACA^featt  AT  WE«f  POINT. 

•  '  y6tir 'own  ex][>eri6nc(;,  in  the  several  states  has  not  detected  some 

"  irtipctfoction  ini  the  scheme;  and  whether  a  material  feature  in  the 

irhprbvement  of  it  ought  not  to  be  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 

itudy  df -those  bfanckes  of  the  military  xxrt  which  can  scarcely  ever 

\he  obtained  by  practice  aloneP 

'  In  his  message  of  December  Yth,  1796,  he  said:  "Whatever, 
argument  may  be  drawn  from  particular  examples,  superficially 
viewed,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subjfect  wilt  evince  that  the 
art  of  ^va^  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  complicated;  that  it  de- 
mands much  previous  study,  and  that  the.  profession  of  it  in  \\% 
niost  improved  and  perfect  state,  is  always  of  great  moment  to  the 
6ec(irity  of  a  nation.     This,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  serious  care  of 

•  every  government ;  and  for  thispurpose  an  academy^  where  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  is  yivcn,  is  an  obvious  expedient,  which  difFcr- 

'  ent  nations  have  employed.'** 

*    The  views,  always  entertained,  and  repeatedly  expressed  by  Gen- 

'  ferri  Washington,  were  adopted  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  McHenry, 

'    bccretary  of  war,  in  his  administration,  made  an  elaborate  report  on 

•  this  subject,  which  was  transmitted  to  ctingress,  on  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1600.  It  is  due  to  Mf.  McHenry,  to  say  that  his  ideas  of 
what  ought  to  be  a  course  of  military  instruction,  were  far  in  ad- 
vance of  what  "were  actually  provided,  till  after  the  war  of  1812 — '15 
proved  his  ideas  to  he  correct.  In  1^94,  prior  to  the  last  message 
of  Washington,  congress  attempted  to  supply  the  want  of  a  mili- 
ieiry  academy,  by  attaching  cadets  to  the  corps  of  artillerists, 
arid  engineers.  This  corps  (Consisted  of  four  battalions,  to  each  of 
which  eight  cadets  were  to  be  attached.  This  made  the  whole 
number  of  cadets  thirty-two ;  and  for  this  corps  of  artillerists,  cn- 
girieers  and  cadets,  the  secretary  of  war  was  directed  to  procure 
books,  instruments  and  apparatus.  The  term  cadet  signifying  in 
Firench,  the  youngest  brother  of  a  family,  and  in  Spanish,  a  young 
vbltiritecr  officer,  "became  naturally  applied  to  young  men,  who  were 
jurilor,  volunteer  officers.  In  England,  tlie  cadet  of  a  family  was  a 
yottog  son,  who  volunteered  for  the  India  service;  and  in  the  Uni- 
ted-States has  been  properly  applied  to  the  youth,  who  enter  the 
ihlUt^ry  academy. 

Tt  seems  fVora  the  message  of  Washington,  in  1796,  that  the  at- 

tettjpt  at  military  instruction,  was  a  failure.     No  place,  no  teachers, 

-  no  studies,  were  appointed.     It  was  on  the  16th  of  March,  1802,  in 

•  It  is  not  meant  to  nay  that  this  subject  was  not  mentioned  before.    It  was  by  Col.  Pick- 
«Hnf«  in  17¥Q.    But  whoever  reads  Ihs  ietrers  and  memoirs  of  Washinftoiv,  will  sees  that  all 
Jhe  sfu:^  jdeas  onlhe  subject  of  military  education  and  military  scieuce  were  derived  from 
the  experience  of  VVai-hiugton. 
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the  early  administration  of  Mr,  Jefferson,  that  congress  estal^Ushcd, 
hy  that  name,  the  Militart/i  A/cadany.  It  was  Btill  nuule  part  of,  an 
army  corps ;  tlie  idea  of  making  a  separate  institution  for  Sjdent^fic 
fttudioa  not  being  yet  matured.  The  artillerists  and  engineers  were 
made  two  distinct  corps,  of  which  there  were  forty  cadets  of  artil- 
lery and  ten  of  engineers.  The  corps  of  engineers  consisted  of  a 
ma)or,  two  captains,  four  lieutenants,  and  ten  cadets,  making  seven- 
teen in  all.  The  corps  constituted  the  military  academyy  established 
at  West  Point,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  So  little  idea  was  then 
entertained  of  the  true  objects  and  mode  of  scientific  instruction, 
that  the  law  required  the  cadet,  as  well  as  officer,  to  do  duty  in  (iny 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  otlxer  words,  the  only  idea  of  the  ipili- 
tary  academy,  at  that  time,  was  a  place  appointed  where  the  officers  of 
ikyi/uers  might  yive  or  receive  instruction,  when  not  on  other  duty. 
The  actual  academy,  such  as  it  was,  conforn^ed  to  that  idea.  .  "JThe 
major  of  engineers  was  the  commander,  or  superintendent.  The 
two  captains  were  instructors,  and  the  cadets  were  pupils.  It. was, 
as  a  school,  an  inchoate  existence,  without  regular  teachers,  or  iim- 
it<5d  studies,  or  proper  discipline.  Yet,  even  in  this  imperfect  con- 
dition, it  did,  as  we  shall  see,  some  service  which  ought  to  be 
gratefully  remembered. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Jet  oa  turn  for  a  moment,  to  the  place  which 
is  so  memorable  iu  the  annals  of  this  country,  and  is  now  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  science.  If  Dr.  Bcattie  is  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  character  of  the  mind  is  much  associated  with  natural 
scenery,  no  place  iu  America  could  have  been  more  wisely  selected, 
aa  the  site  of  a  national  institution.  World  renowned,  as  West 
Point  justly  is,  there  is  that  in  its  scenery  and  associations,  moi;e  in- 
teresting to  a  poetic  or  a  patriotic  mind,  than  its  famed  Academy. 
Its  green  plain,  hidden  amidst  its  mountains ;  its  cragg)'  summits ; 
its  rocky  barriers ;  its  dark  evergreens ;  its  darker  watci*s,  flowing  on 
forever ;  thnt  beautiful  view  of  town  and  country,  seen  through  the 
frowning  brows  of  Crow  Nest  and  the  Beacon ;  that  quiet  vale, 
where  Washington  oft  bdnt  his  stops,  wore  lonely  little  mounds, 
where  the  soldiers  of  the  Ke volution  repose  ;  these  forts  and  ram- 
parts now  indistinctly  seen,  which  once  guardctl  these  mountain 
parses;  yon  ledge  of  rocks,  where.  Kosciusko  onco  made  hjs  little 
garden ;  ail  these  and  other  memorable  things,  call  up  whatever  is 
snblime  in  nature,  or  noble  in  history.  It  is  ijnpossiblc  to  forget 
them.  It  is  impossible  for  the  dullest  mind,  not  to  have  its  sensi- 
bilities excited,  or  its  character  elevated  by  the  coutemplatioji  of 
such  sublime  scenes,  or  such  iutercsting  events*.     When  such  a  spot 
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beoomes  tiic  place  of  our  ednoation^  its  imemoriea  become  poetic; 
ka  aasociatioDs  mingle  frith  the  flow  <of  life,  and  the  structure  df 
oorniinds.^ 

i>.! To  return.  The  law  havitig  authoriised  this  ideal  Academjv  it 
was- immediately  instituted, 'i)y  the  appointment  of  officers.  The 
i^kdemy,  it  is  soen^  was  on  quite  a  small  scale.  In  fact,  s6  faradb 
teathiBgwas  oonoemedv  the  Academy  consisted  of  two  captains  of 
es^giiiieerB  and  ten  cadets.  The  two  captains  were  William  I£. 
^AKBON  and  Jarkd  Mansfisld.  Mh  Mansfield  had  been  a  teach  6r 
of  mathematics,  navigation,  and  the  classics,  first  at  New  Haveo, 
(Clono.,)  and  then  at  Philadelphia.  He  had  written  a  vohimo  of 
'^Easays^  on  mathematics  and  physics,  quite  original,  and  distinr 
guishing  him  at  that  time,  as  the  first  mathematicisA  of  his  country. 
This  wae  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Jeflferson,  who  with  no  great 
k>ye  oC<  military  affairs,  was  a  warm  friend  of  science.  When  the 
^ot  wds  passed  authorizing  thtl  Military  Academy,  Mr.  Jefferson 
n^roteto  Mr.  Manaifield,  that  lie  would  appoint  him  a' Captain  of  eri- 
gise6rs^!for  the  vert/  purpose  of  becoming  a  teacher,  at  Wett  Poini, 
Aeedrdingly  he  was  appointed,  on  May  8rd^  1802  ;  Captain  Barron 
hid  been  appointed  In  April.  Tlien,  in  May  180^,  the  actual  Mili- 
tary Academy  was  constituted,  Captains  Barron  and  Mansfield  ht- 
bag  teachers  of.  mathematics  and  .philosophy,  to  some  half  dozen  or 
tnor^  cadets  dind  lieutenants.  -  No  professor  of  engineering  or  of  any 
other  department  was  appelated  before  1812.  In  pursuing  the 
<it>une  and  gtovrih  of  instruction  at  West  Pointy  during  this  period 
of  ten  years,  we  ean  only  refer  to  the  sorrioes  of  the  instroctors 
and  graduates.  In  &ct,  there  were  no  graduates  prior  to  1815 ; 
bet  there  were  appointments  made  from  the  cadets  of  the  Military 
Academy,  after  more  dr  less  study  at  West  Point.  To  understand 
what  was  done^  we  must  Ptfer  tu  the  actions  of  teachers  and  cadets, 
rather  than  to  history.  Its  ^teachers  were  few  and  its  annals  brief. 
Captain  Mansfield,  after  a  yeisir's  teaching  at  West  Point,  was  in 
1808,  appointed  by  Mir.  Jeflfersbn,  to  a  more  responsible  position. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  correcthess  of  our  public  sur\'ey8,  that  the 
meridian  Unos  and  the  base'  Hnecs  (which  are  co-ordinates,)  should 
be  established  with  astronoitiical  iiccuracy.  For  this  purpose,  Cap- 
tain Mansfield  was  appointed  surveyor  general  of  the  north-western 
territory ;  furnished  with  astroWomioal  Instruments,  and  taking  his 
residence  in  Ohio,  proceeded  to  jestablish  and  perfect  that  beautiful 
system  of  surveys,  by  which  the  aorth-westem  states  are  distin- 
guished. Retainittg  his  militd^y  bent,  ♦with  a  view  to  his  original 
desiinadon  at  Wast  Pointy  he  actually  retarned  there  in  1814,  to 
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iscomraence,  afi  we  shall  see  Lereafltor,:  his  career  as  an  instraotor  itt 
Uie  natlcmal  institutioiii  Of  Captain  Barron^  his-oo^teacber^  w« 
only  know  that  he  was  relieved  in  February,  1807.  At  the  samo 
time,  hiB  auccessor,  Feedinand  ^K.  Hasslkb,  was  appointed,  and 
Temained  till  he  resig&ed  in  1810.  Mr.  Haasler  was^  wo  bolieve^m 
SwiDBS  by  birth.  He  .wrote  a  smalLttrcatise  on  mathematics,  and  had 
quite  an  exteasive  teputation,  as  a.  naathematieian^  but  was  saidi  to 
be  too  analvticiU  and  refined  in  t^c  character  of  his  mind,  for 
American  practical  luibitB."  Hk  w^as  iDtendi^  fov  the  coast  surve^ 
and,  If  e  believe,  aetaaUy -commenced  it.  .    ■.   a. 

In  November,  1606,  Au)£n  PARmiDOB^  saperintendent  of  eAf 
gineers,  was  appointed  actings  atnstant  prolessor  of  matbematics, 
and  retained  Uiat  position  till  April,  1812.  '  "X 

'  The  **•  Teacherships"  of  Prendi  and  drawing  were  created,  by  thb 
«et  of  February,  1803,  being  a  rery  impmtant  addition!  to  the  origi 
ind  aoheme  of  the  Academy,  To  the  teaobership  of  French^ 
F&AKcis  De  Massok  was  appointed,  March,  1804 j<  and  resigned  in 
liarcb,  1812.  To  the  teachership  of  drawing,  Ghrmihan  £.  Z03W 
iKR  wias  appointed,  September,  1808,  and  re^tgnod  in  April,  ldl(^ 
Mr.  Masson  was  a  Fnenchmaii  by  birth-^  Mr.  Zoeller,  a  Swiss;  Mil 
Masson  was  highly  spokdn  of  bj<  Colonel  Williams,  a  good  judge  of 
what  constitutes  a  scholac  Mr«  Zoeller  was  an  amiable  man,  of  no 
high  attainments,  whose  instruction  in  drawing  was  wholly  confined 
to  the  military  part,  fortifications  and  bridges. 

From  tbis  brief  history,  it  appears^  that  there  were  but  six  teaok«> 

ers  at  West  Point,  between  1802  and  1812.     Of  these,  no  morci 

tiian  four  were  ever  present  at  one  time,  and  that  only  between 

1608  abd  1810.     The  teachers  present,  each  year,  were  as  follows: 

1802 — 1808,  .  .  •  Captain  BaiTon,  Mathematics. 

Captain  Mansfield,  Philosophy.  / 

1804 — 1806,  -  .  .Captain  Barron,  **  i 

Francis  Masson,  Frencih.  >> 

1806-^1807^  .  .  •  Captain  Bamoa,  Mathematics.  i 

Francis  Masson^  French.   '  i 

Alden  Partridge,  Matbematitcs.  ir 

1808—1810,  .  .  .  Ferdinand  Hassler, .       "  ! 

Alden  Partridge,     :       " 
Francis  Masson,  French^  i 

Chiistian  Zoeller,  Drawing. 
1810 — 161^  •  •  .  Alden  Partridge,  Mathematics. 

Francis  Masson,  French. 
This  gknee  at  the  actual  teachers  of  West  Point  enables  us  U» 
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see  at  a  glance,  what  was  done.  No  cbntfnuotis  study  was  pufsrti^d 
at  alij  except  mathematics.  For  the  eight  yciirt,  between  1804  and' 
1812,  French  was  taught  by  an  able  professor,  Mr.  Masson,  and 
from  1808  to  1810,  drawing.  In  1812,  fhis  inchoate  exiatenoe  of 
t^c  y^cademy  was  ended  by  the  act  of  congress;  njorganizirtg  the* 
institution,  and  placing  it  on  a  permanent  and  exiensit^  foundation, 
liv?  pext  period  of  five  years,  from  1812  to  181 Y,  Was  the  formmg' 
periocl  of  tlie  Academy.  In  some  respects,  its  elements  were  cha- 
otvq.  In  others,  its  personnel  was  inefficient  and  inh  airmen  ions.  Id 
others,  again,  its  materials  of  instruction  were  inadequate.  From 
thTs  condition  it  finally  emerged,  and  attained  its  present  high 
character  and  usefulness.  The  history  of  thi*  ehange  is  important, 
iV'jiot  interesting  to  those  "who  would  undei^tiud  what  are  tlie  true 
foundations  of  a  great  school  of  education.  Iii  tb^  meanwhile,  let 
US  return  to  what  the  Cadets  of  the  Academy  had  done.  If  thoy< 
w^re  few,  and  with  small  tneans  of  instruction,  they  may  noverthe-^ 
ife^  bave  shown  that  the  Academy  ir as  not  altogether  fruitless, 
tew^  miny  cadets  were  appointed  between  1802  and  1812,  we  do 
ti'ot  exactly  know,  but  we  have  the  number  appointed  from,  the 
"jLcakefny:  The  number  of  cadets  promoted  from  the  Academy 
onring  that  period  wer^  for  each  year,  thus: 


5(. 


f.;  1 


In  1802,  .  , 

.  .  9. 

In  1808,  .  . 

.  .  3. 

In  1604,  .  . 

.  2. 

In  1805,  .  . 

.  .  3. 

In  1800,  .  , 

;  .  15. 

In  1807,  .  , 

.  .  5. 

In  1808,  .  ; 

.  .  15. 

In  1809,  .  . 

.  .  7. 

In  1811,  .  . 

.19. 

In  1812,  .', 

.  .18. 

^    This'  tnakes  eigbfty-nine  in  ten  years.     Let  tis  look  at  their  career, 
'ik stutied  in  the  brief  annals  of  the  army;  or,  as  they  are  retained 
in'methbry.     Of  this  ntmiber,  comprisiDg"  ten  eadots  of  more  thaoi 
ttalf  a  tentu^  ago',  thi^  isi  tlire  insult : 
^''"^  Kilh?d  in  battle,  .  .  .  l(k 

^^-  •  Died  in  service,  ,  ,  •  2L 

^^'^'  '  In  service,  *  .  i  .  ^  .     T. 

'•'    '  Resi^fed,    .  .  ;  .  .  .  83. 

Disbanded,    .  .  i  /  .  10^ 

Dropped,     ......     3. 

Declined, !• 


y/l-y 


Thii  is  no  bftd  rolh    Jf  we  w^re  to  search  our  college  rolls  for 
tlioee  who  had,  l^een  really  useful,  those  .who  died  in  hattle,  or  served 
to  the  end,  or  entered  ptiher  fields  of  usefulness,,  or  now  live  ^n  tiie/ 
performance  of  dutj;.  wefihould  find  a  t<^s8  grateful  exhibition  than,^ 
this.     Th«   number,  of  tho^  ,  who  |ia4   been  "  dropped,''  or  "  di»r' 
missed,"  for  inconjpjctencjB,  pf.vice,  .would,  be  far  greater.     Alasi 
if  we  could  read  thiBu  secret  <  histqry.  of  the  coJl<?gb  roll,  how  sad, 
would  be  that  account  J   ,  We  Jkuow^  that  -in  times  pa$t,  inany  of  tte 
officers  of  the  army  w«re  addicted  to  dissipation.  .Happily,  we  cap^ 
say,  many  \em  now*     BpJt  since  w.e  would  estimate  the  value  of  the 
Military  Academy,  evi^n  ii^  it»  .most  imperfect  condition,  let  us  see^ 
tiji(>  some  of  these  Jtten  were.  < 

'  The  first,  cadet  appointed  lyfts  General  Joaepu  G.  S'vy-irr,*  wh^ 
having  lisei^  to  the-  ri^iik  of  general  of  engineers  ai^d  inspector  of  the 
Military  Academy*,, resigned,/ became  surveyor  of  thq  port  of  .New 
York,  and  is  now  a  jveneroble  and  respepted?pi,^zen,Qf  Geneva*  Of 
those  who  were  kijjed  in  battle,.  i?^^er.Z>.  JVfiod^ J^whosQ  n^onui 
ment  atands  at  West  Pointy)  wa§  killed  while  loading  a  cannon,  in  tl^ 
sortie  from  Fort  Erip.  Fifve  othcra  were  killed  onthe  Canada  frontier^ 
and  fonr  in  battle  with  the  Indians,:  Of  those  who  died  in  service, 
two  reached  the  rank  of  general,  and  eisf^i  that,  of  4eld  oncers.  0^ 
those  who  are  now  in  service,  (V,)  one  is,  General  Joseph  G.  Tot- 
TBN,  chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers^  who  served  on  the  Canada 
frontier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  One 
is  Col.  Stlvanus  Thayer,  who  served  ii^  the  war  of  1812 — '15; 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  Military^  .Academy  from  1817  to 
1833,  and  to  whom  it  is  indebted  fpr  a  large  part  of  its  usefulness. 
Of  these  gentlemen,  we  shall  have  more  j  to  say,  when  we  refer  to 
the  forming  period  of  the  institution* ;  AiHother  is  Colonel  Rene 
De  Rcssv,  who  was  distinguished  in  th^,  battle  of  Plattsburg,  and 
became  superintendent  of  the  Academy  ;9n  the  retirement  of  Col. 
Thayer.  Of  th6ee  who  resigned  pr.w^re,  diahwded,  many  died 
young;-  one  became  a  member  of  congre^  and  politician  ;  and  apr 
otiier,  CoL  Wii^Uam  MoReu^  w^  a  remax;k^le  ,man^  distinguii^e^ 
for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle jof  Nii^pi  and  Fort  Erie,  a  ,jmvot 
ber  of  the  board  of  eagineers,  and.  of  ooltivi^ted  mind ;  he  resigned 
from  the  army  and  became  survey^er.generali  for  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas, and  finally  died  of  cholera  at  St.  ..{jouis.  Of  the  whole 
eighty-nine,  who  were  commissioned  |>rioE  tq'1813,  but  twenty-one 
were  alive  in  1850,  aad  several  others  hav^  idled  since.     The  few 

, , — . (     .;.,    -.:! • 

*  The Jir*t  diploma,  which  we  suppose  was  a  manuscript  certificate,  was  the  one  given  to 
Ui*  tbeo  Cadet  Swift,  and  sigiled  kj-Captains  fiahioo^iuid-ltingfield. 
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#hotiiow  remain  bavte  steeh  i»ore  than  half  a  century's  service  in 
tisefiil  emplopti^nts.  Perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the  ad- 
TBntage  of  the  Military  Academy,  as  a  school  of  physical  education, 
that  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  twenty  of  its  pupils  out  of  eighty- 
Bine,  should  be  yet  alive. '  In  twenty  years  of  civil  life,  as  appears 
from  the  United  States  census  of  1830  and  1850,  more  than  the 
same  'proportion  of  youth  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age 
perished.  The  general  strength  and  health  of  the  pupils  of  West 
Point  are  beyond  a  doubt  greater  than  that  of  the  same  number 
of  young  men  brought  np  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  education. 
This  is  not  wholly  due  to  physical  exercises,  but  also  to  moral  edu- 
cJition,  and  to  the  care  and  comforts  of  their  mode  of  life.  Will 
MKyi  one  deny  that  discipline  is  a  part  of  moral  education  ?  Is  not 
sblf^restraint,  the  regularity  of  habits,  and  the  art  of  using  the  mind 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  the  most  important  elements  of  a  moral 
education  ?  It  is  to  all  these,  and  not  merely  the  training  and  ex- 
ecoise  of  arms,  that  the  el6v(is  of  the  Academy  owe  so  large  a  share 
of  the  health  and  strength  of  life. 

In  tho  period  of  its  history  which  we  have  now  examined,  the 
Military  Academy  was  really  only  in  the  germ  of  its  existence. 
lAkd  most  other  useful  or  remarkable  enterprises,  it  was  first 
thought  of'  as  a  thing  needed  ;  then  began  without  any  clear  idea 
of  :wiiat  it  would  become,  and  was  then  improved  upon,  till  it  grew 
tot  be  of  magnitude  and  importance. 

I         ,'         •  •    . 

PERIOD  II.— 1812-^1825. 

The  Academy,  in  its  germinal  existence,  whose  history  we  have 
briciy  trftced,  was  obviously  inadequate  to  supply  the  army  and 
country  with  youn^  mon  instructed  in  the  art  of  war.  Congress 
BUlhoriised  the  appointment  Of  a  large  number  of  cadets.  But  the 
PMsident  did  not  act  upon  it,  because  there  were  neither  professors, 
nor  books,  nor  quarters, normaterial  at  West  Point  for  their  train- 
ing. In  1808,  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  an  enlai^ement  of  the 
Academy.  In  1810,  Mr.  Madison  did  the  satne.  In  vain,  however, 
were  these  recommendations,  till  the  nation  was  roused  from  its 
indolent  repose  by  the  sudden  shock  of  war.  In  1811,  the  battle 
of  Uppecanoe  electrified  the  people*  The  war-whoop  sounded  oil 
the  north-western  frontier,  and  the  a^ressive  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  became  insufferable.  '  War  was  an  imperious  necessity. 
Then  it  was  that  the  use  if  not  necessity  of  an  institution  for  mili- 
tary training  became  obvious  to  all  refl'ecting  minds.  In  April, 
1812,  the  act  was  passed  which  erected  the  frame-work  of  the  pres- 


ent  Military  Academy.  As  this  legal  outliue  has  been  little  chungecl 
Biiice,  it  i$  ueccsaary  that  we  should  look  to  it»  proviaions,  for  correct 
ideas  of  what  the  law  iDteaded,  and  what  haa  been  substaatiaUy; 
carried  oat  in  its  growth  and  developmeatk  .  ^ 

Ist.  It  waa  provided,  that  the  number  of  cadets  might  be  in*- 
creased  to  two  hoodred  and  fifty,  and  attached  at  the  discretion  of; 
the  President  as  students  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Pointy 
and  be  subject  to  the  regulations  thereof! 

2d.  That  these  cadets  should  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and' 
twenty-one,  and  previous  to  hja  appointment  should  be  well  versed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 

3d-  That  the  Military  Academy  should  consist  of  the  Corps  of : 
Engineers,  the  Professors  of  Philosopliy,  of  Mathematics,  of  £ni- 
gincering,  with  their  assis^nts^  and  the  teachers  of  French  and- 
Drawing. 

4th.  That  when  any  cadet  shall  receive  a  regular  degree  from  the) 
Academical  Staff,  he  shall  be  considered  a  candidate  for  a  commifr<* 
sion  in  any  corps  for  which  he  shall  be  deemed  competent. 

In  addition  to  th^se  provisions  for  education,  money  was  appro- 
priated for  buildings  and  books,  and  for  a  band  of  music.    The  esB-^ 
penditure  provided  for  was  ve^y  small,  compared  with  the  need  of : 
the  Academy;  but  it  was  enough  for  a  beginning.     It  was  ht- 
eaaier,  as  we  shall  see,  to  provide  for  all  its  material  wants,  than  to ' 
biing  it  into  that  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  which ' 
was  essential  to  the  attainment  of  great  results.     The  institution, 
in  its  former  period,  was  in  an  inchoate  condition.     A  few  young 
officers,  raised  up  partly  as  teachers,  and  partly  as  pupils,  withojut 
a  course  of  studies,  without  regulations,  and  without  disciplin^i , 
could  furnish  no  just  ideas,  from  experience,  of  what  a  highly  inteln  • 
lectual,  well-ordered  school  of  science  should  be;  and  accordingt]c^: 
the  want  of  just  ideas  of  education  was  precisely  what  ^st  stood  iir  ■ 
the  way  of  inaking  West  Ppint  what  it  subsequently  became* 

For  more  than  five  years  there  was  a  wrestling  between  old  an^.. 
new  ideas.    There  was  a  positive  ignorance  of  what  high  eduoatioiL; 
should  bei    In  fact^  the  country  had  no  models  for  it.    Then  Uiera.^ 
were  old  habita  to  overcome.    Lastly,  there  was  a  willfulness  on  the 
part  o(  some  in  authority,  opposed  as  long  aa  (^position  was  posBi-'::: 
ble^  to  any  new  idea  pf  things.    For  people  are  aware,  m  this  day 
of  change  and  novelty,  how  ;&trongly  the  vis  inerticeoi  intellectual  ' 
halnts  opposes  intellectual  improvement.     This  very  vis  inerHce^aM  : 
first,.al|no8t  nullified  thl^  power  of  law  itself  to  improve  and  enlargQ;>. . 
the  studies  at  We^t  Poi^t.    How  i^  acted  we  j^iall  see.    The  firsi; ; 


diffeulty  at  tVdst' 'Point  tfii»>  (after  preparing  the  tocoinmodationa  . 
arfd'  toftterial)  ih  Xsomplying'  with  th«  spirit  of  the  law,  and  placing 
thfi  nc^emic  initruciion  on  tke  high  ground  really  intended.  To  un* 
d6i^t3ind  this  we  toust  here  advert  to  some  prorisions  of  the  law 
whifeh  w^e  either  overlo6k«d  or  neglect^.  First,  the  law  expressly 
rcfe^gnliied  an  Academic  Staffs  who  should  confer  degrees.  Secondly, 
tha%  th&  cadets  of  West  Pbmt^  ^nH  bie  studentg,  subject  to  the 
repittdtions  of  ike  'Academy.  All  tbis  evidently  meant  that  these 
ttt^o  htmdred  afid  fifty  yonng  mian  should  be  placed^  like  students  in 
college, 'under  regular  academic  instruction,  and  that  the  professors 
ailkid  teachers  should  constitute  an  academic  &culty,  with  power  to 
re^ttlate-thc  edneatloti  of  the  cadets,  and  confer  degrees  according 
to^itieiit;  UHimately  this  was  accomplished;  but  it  took  much 
effiott  6U  the  part  of  the  Professors  to  bring  the  military  authori- . 
t&'^'ilito  a  just  conception  of  this  scheme.  During  the  years  1812 
aild  tils',  little  wiis  done'  except  In  comtttencmg  buildings,  buying 
af^^ki^tus,  appointing  the  cadets,  and  getting  ready  for  the  real  busi^ 
nesi  of  the  institution  H<*re  we  must  record  the  first  academic 
fafc'ully  organized  at  West  Point.  The  professoi«hip  of  Natural  and 
Eiipenmcntal  Philosophy,  which  was  higher  in  rank  and  emohi- 
riifefets  than  tlie  others.  Was  instituted  expressly  for  Ooi.  J arbd. 
IklPA'i^si'fBLt),  who^  having  retained  his  comtnission  in  the  corps  of 
ei^neers,  while  he  w^  smreyor-general  iu  the  north-western  states, 
wfe'uow  (Oitdber;  1 919,)' appointed  t^  the  same  professorship  which 
li^'hetd  ten  years  beforie.  Andrew  Elmoott,  who  had  been  astron* 
ofncr  of  th6  United  Statci,  and  had  a  wide  reputation  for  mathe^' 
li'iftical  knowledg^i  wiis  appointed  p*x)fe88or  of  Matihematios,  in- 
S^teraber,  1^18,  at  which  tiitoe,  afeo,  Aldeit  pAm^ftiDOK  was  ap- 
pointed professor*  of  Engineering.  Tlxe  teacher  of  drawing  was 
CtfRisiiAN  E.  ZoEiiL^R,  reappointed ;  and  of  fVendh,  Floremoitd 
Pb  "MAdsoir.  This  was  the' first  aoademlciacui^.  Subsequently, 
tlie  pritibipal  ^rofe^di-s  were  allowed  assistantsy- and  other  teachers 
W^ere  di  still  later  periods  provided  in  the  departments  of  Ethios, 
Tf^fics,  Artillery,  Chemiitry,  Arc,  as  the  institution  was  enlarged^ 
jiiid  its  wants  were  better  knfowii.  The  gentlemen  above  named 
wdiis,  however,  the  fir^  professors  and  the  &st  faculty.  They  had 
th^'teaf  ia^  and  r^s{k>t)sibility  bf  taking  the  initial  steps,  and  to  a 
lirge  6'xtcnt,  6f  forming  the  Military  Academy.  •  At  the  very  firafc 
tftep  a  difficulty  occurr^,  which  conid  lidt  have  been  anticipated. 
Captain  Alden  Partridge,  (who  was  professor  of  Engineering) 
was  superintendent  of  West  iPpiiit^  from  January,  1815,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1816 — nearly  two  years.     He  was  a  Aiah  of  strbng  will ;  of  in* 


dependent  and  Tathor^  'CQoeintria  ideae^  M'ho  quifc^  naturajty  as  amijl^ ; 
tarjr  man,  long  rosident  at  the  Point,  ivished  tx>  forget  that  tho  law<. 
required  the  education  of  the  mstitutioa  to  be  decided  hy  au  aca^ij 
demic  faculty,  and  gpvemed  by  regulatioiisi  i  He  ohoee  rather  Aoj. 
remember  thai  it  was<  ai  military  poet^  govenied  by  a  military  oomf-. 
mandant,  and  sought  to  gratify  hia  owa  ambition  by  grasping  i,t8, . 
Bok  direction.     ProfessOFs  MandfieJd  and  EUieott^vrho  Jield  no  cpi|i;i7i « 
mand  in  the  army,  took  a  diflerotit  view- of  the  subject..    They,^ 
justly  thought,  that  the  object  of.  th«  loatituticm  ;  was  to  giive  %  t 
thoTovtgh  scwiiificedveatian^  especially  adapted  to  the  art  of  war; 
that  this  requin^d  disoipline,  audi  a  course  of  studies  ^ystenxatic  au4: 
complete  ;  and  that  all  this  was  evidently  contemplated  by  the  lawy, . 
which  said  that  the  Academy: should  .be  governed  by  regulations^; 
and   hence  mxi  academic  •  faculty.     This  difference  of  opinion  wafi , , 
TxtaL     It  led  t6  a  controversy  of  two  yeacs,  which  belongs  to  th^^ 
private  rather  thaa  the  public  history  of  the  Academy.     Little  qf^„ 
it  was  known  to  the  public,  and  wo  are  oow  ooncame;d  only  in.  ,tl^c,. 
issue.     Had  the  views  of  Captain  Partrii^e  prevailed*  t\\9  institii; , 
tioa  never  ^ould  have  beooime  what  it  is.*     Fortunately,  the  Pror, 
fessors  had  the  law  oo  their  slde^  and  also  the  good  opinion  pf  tbOf 
administration,  and  eventually  gavie  to  tbc  scientific  cqliege  the  casj^, 
and  features  whschit  now  has.     For  three  yeaiBf  between  1814  ^4^; 
IB  17,  this  internil  contiV)versy  continued,  gradually  tending , to  giy^ . 
the  Academy  a  systematic  organi^tion, ,   General  JoavFii  6.,SwiFTt 
(head  of  the  corps  of  .engineers,)  who  was  officially  inspect9i*of  th^r 
Academy,  took' up  his  reaidence  at' West  Po^nt)  in  November,  ISl^^. 
bnt  remained' cUly  two  months.     While  there,  theire  could  be  j;iip. 
controrersy,  as  to  the  govemntent  of  the  Acadepiyy  since. the, coijnv 
mander  of  etgi&eeni '  was  legslly  its  chief. .  lAfter  the  removal  o||, 
General  Swift,  GapC^in  Pairtridge,  a$  seniof  offic^r^  ^^^  ^ook  coi?Qr, 
raand.    It^as  determii^ed,  how^yer,  tP  rea^oxe^him;  and  the  ]^o^ 
emnltent  most  fortunately  hit  upon  au  officer,  .w,hosc  char^tcr,  eduf. 
cation,  and  accomplishments,  most  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  post 
of  governing^- and  disciplining  the  young  men,  who  were  in  turn  t€(> 
becooM  the  tavcaa  as  weUasthe  omasoents  of  their  count^ry^     '^^^^ 
officer  was  Svuvancs  Tbater,  a  native  of;  Massaphuset^,  commis;^ 
sionet  in  1608  from- West  Point  i  to  the  ^ng^meey  corps,  and  wtM>^ 
had  recently  traveled  in  i  Europe^  etxaminiog  tbe  military  schools  oC 
France  and  Germany.    The  •  Arrival* of  iCok>nal  Thayer  constitutea. 

*•"-     <■■   ■    *        *"         ' — .'•■■■  f'TT       ""'J.'        -     f  .'     . ' .    ,  r  .-  .      ;         .    ,  .. 7 \ '. r\ 

*  CaptMH  Partridge,  who  was  a  lUtfAil  and  energetic  man,  bad  aubsequently  full  opporhi- 
stfy  of  cartying  out  hfc  popaiar  views  (tt  ttie  ifnUCut  ich^ohi  of  Kdrwiolfr  alid  Mddl^towiV 
wMetiiiefo^iNftedlrftilaoVrndrpnf.,   ,  j.  w     li,      ,  r  .vj :  ■  '■>■ '  j  .'.■  ■       r  ;/ 


the  mo6t  iTOpoftent  epoch  in.  the  Liatory  of  West  Point.     Why  H' 
rt-BO  "will  appear  evidf^nt  when  we  trace  out  the  scientijic  tuhure  ^^ 
tbe 'Academy,  and  the  diBcipline  which  it  famishes.     Up  i(^  ISlSy' 
ire  have  seen  thatth^  MiKtary  Academy  wes  merely  a  sraall  com*, 
pony  of  officers  and  cadets,  who,  being  stationed  at  one  post,  wei% 
ft^niied  while  there  to  pursue  certain  mathematical  aihd  military 
studies.     It  had  no  one  element  of  organization.     From  1814  to 
J^l  7,  professors  Mansfield  Jind  ElHcott  were  struggling  with  no  more 
tiian  partial  success,  to  give  it  organization  and  systematic  instruct 
tkwii     But,  in  1817,  Colonel  Thayer,  who  had  seen  in  France  what 
«tlch  institutions  required,  and  whose  enlightened  ndnd  realized  tb^ 
necessity  of  adopting  better  methods,  nt  once  cooperated  with  the 
Professors,  in  making  a  permanent  and  successful  reform. 
•    At  this  point  we  should  notice  the  additions  made  to  the  aca- 
demic staff,  between   1816   and   181^,  and  the  steps  taken  by  tho^ 
war  department  toward  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Professors, 
and  Oolonel  Tliayer.     Glaitde  Crozet  was  appointed  professor  of 
Efe^neering,  in  March,  1817;  David  B.  Dotjolas  utiw  appointed 
assistant    professor  of    Natural    I^ilosophy,    in   January,    1814; 
Charles  Daviis  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  Mathematics 

r  

ill  December,  1816.  Rev.  Thomas  Picton  was  appointed  Chaplain, 
fcnd  professor  of  Ethics,  in  July,  1818.  TbouAS  Gimbrbdb  was^ 
appointed  teacher  of  Drawing,  in  January,  1819.  Major  Johk 
Bttsd,  instructor  of  Tactics,  in  April,  1818;  Lieut.  George  W. 
G'ARDiNER,  instructor  of  Artillery,  in  September,  1817.  Claudidb 
I^M^ARD  succeeded  Francis  Masson,  as  tcaoher  of  French,  in  Jan<^ 
nary,  1815 ;  Joseph  Du  Commun  was  ^pointed  second  teacher  of 
French,  in  March,  1818.  Of  the  old  professors.  Captain  Partridge 
and  Francis  Musson  were  gone ;  all  the  others  remain.  Thus,  in 
1817,  when  Colonel  Thayer  took  charge  of  the  Academy,  the  corpa 
of  teachers  was  composed  of  professors  MansAeld,  Ellicott,  and  Cro- 
set ;  teachers  Zoeller  and  Bcrard ;  and  assistant  professors  DouglaS] 
and  Davies,  exclusive  of  the  military  teachers  and  of  those  ap- 
p^ted  in  1818  and  1819.  This  was  properly  the  Academic  Staff, 
and  Colonel  Thayer  was  willing  and  pleased  to  have  them  take  their 
proper  part  in  organizing  the  institution,  and  rising  it  to  that  high 
irtandard  of  discipline  and  excellence  to  which  it  has  since  attained. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  war  department,  under  the  enlightened  ad^ 
nanistiation  of  Mr.  Crawford,  had  endeavored  to  supply  some  of  tko- 
obvious  defects  of  the  Academy,  by  new  regulations. 
,..jSp  jEftr  we.  have  pursued  the  history  of  the  Academy,  as  it  pro- 
gressed from  a  germinal  idea  to  actual  being  and  Ufe.     It  is  novr 


oeceasftty  to  traee  tbgt  System  of  ^ct>n///£c  €Ulture  ij^hkb  is  ito  esseUit 
tW  element  and  peculiar  charaotcr.  In  this  the  st^/dent  of  educar 
tsoD  maj  he  more  interested,  and.  aa  we  trace  it  $tUl  further,  in  ij(8 
fruits^  the  education  and  services  of  naore  than  two  thousand  y<>\iBg 
m^Dj  who  have  held  the  most  important  positions  in  all  the  dcpaTt| 
BseiHs  of  life,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  pronounce  a  just  judgment 
upon  its  merits  and  services^  .  .  ;> 

-Mr.  GRiLivFeiii>^  one  of  the  mos^t  enlightened  men  who  have  ap^ 
peared  in  public  affairsi  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  understand  a?>d 
attecapt  to  remedy  Ijie  defects  and  *  irregalari tics  which  professors 
U^nsfield  and  EUieott  had  pointed  out*  In  March^  1816,  ''  Bpli?^ 
and  Regulations^'  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Crawford.  The  Biaift 
points  in  them  were —  ' 

1^  There  shall  bo  a  Board  of  Visitors,  to  consist  of  five  suitiible 
gentlemen,  who  shall  attend  eoch  annual  examination.  ,  |, 

2.  l^re  shall  be  a  General  Examination  twice  in  each  yearjp 
ili  July  and  December,  and  an  annnal  vacation  in  July  and  August^,. 

3.  Cadets  shall  be  admitted  in  September,  and  examined  in  spei^ 
ing,  reading,  writing,  and  arithnaetic 

4.  A  course  of  studies^  embracing  definitely  all  bran^es  of  sci? 
cnC(e  and  instruction  to  be  procured,  and  rulee  for  classification  sh^ll 
be  drawii  upi  and  oomprise  a  complete  course  of  education  at  th^ 
institution, :'      - 

.Aoeoeding  to  tho  last  regulation,  a  course  of  studies  was  draii?i| 
up  by  the  Academic  Facultgr,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Crawford,  iw 
Julv,  1-610.  This  counrse  comprised '  four  years,  and  was  suhsta^f 
tially  tlie  same  (although  largely  increased^)  which  has  been  pursue4 
aine^:  -,  ■  ►  ,  '  ■    ■  -        '    ■     ■ ,    ;'  •■.i'-] 

■  The  Jtrst  year  studies  were  English  Grammar,  French,  Algebi;!^ 
Geometry,  and  Logarithms.  -i 

The  Mcond  fe<xr  comprised  French,  Geometrical  Construction,  Apr 
pUcatiod  of  Algebra,:  Mensuration,  Plain  aind  Spheric  Trigonometry^ 
the  Conit*  Sections,  and  Drawings  n; 

Tin^  third,  ytar^  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Astront 
omy,,  and  Drawing.  :    4. 

The, fourth  y^or.  Engineering,  Geography,  History,  and  Ethiqs*  j 

In  the  first  draft,  Engineering  was  put  in  the  third  year ;  bat 
sinee  1&I7,  bts  beeti  placed  in  the  fourth.  In  a  year  or  two  aftor4 
wjcds  was  added  Uie  Os^ulus ;  and  in  a  few  years.  Chemistry,  l^Ianri 

iip»iptiiiiii  IP       ■■■■■■■  i<  ■■       I  ■  f  I        i   m  11  I  ■         1  ii|i|p. 

' .       *  ■  .  i  '  I 

*  ThcM  defects  and  irrefruliurULea  arose  from  not  obeying  the  law,  and  not  pursuinc  the 
IdeM  It  potiited  Aht'.  I^e  ^eat'  efToit  ori^flMoni  Mmsfietd  and  ClUcott,  Was  to  get  the  spirit 
<i^4)it  Ua^  Mk>wcA  ^rtclipaU^f^      {     ,  .     :  -  i'^ 
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'  enilogy,  and  Natural  Lat^L  This  <x«ir»e  of  studUa  i»  pxolu^iFQ  of 
the  purely  military  part,  which  under  the  beads  of  Tactics^  Pi:ac- 

'  tical  Artiflery  and  Qunnery,  occupied  several  hours  each  day. 

Thus,  in  July,  IBIO,  tihte  Academy  had  for  the  first  time  arrived 
at  a  course  of  studiea,  andia  preparation  fox  discipline.  In  the  fall 
iand  winter  of  1816^  began  an  attempt  to  carry  this  course  of  studies 
into  practical  effect.     We  do  not  say  there  had, been  no  studies  ^nd 

.  no  attempt  at  olassification  before  tliat^  for  there  were,  but  that 
nothing  bad  really  been  perfected,  in  cither,  till  after  the  "  regula- 

•  tions"  of  I8I64  If  we  could  carry  the  reader  back  to  tlie  year  1815, 
And  see  the  diflaculties  under  which  the  professor  of  that  day  labored, 
the  small  material  provided,  and  the  undisciplined  condition  of  the 
yonng  men  under  their  charge,  we  should  give  better  views  of  the 

.  merits  and  sorvices  of  its  pioneer  teachers.  One  or  two  rcrainis- 
ceticos  may  possibly  throw  soine  light  on  the  subject     Colonel 

'  Mansfield  arrived  at  West  Point  in  1814,  and  immediately  sought 
for  his  pupils.     He  was  not  like  the  professors  of  whom  Gibbon 

'    speaks,  remembering  that  he  had  a  salary  to  receive,  but  forgetting 

•■  he  had  duties  to  perform.     Oji  the  contrary,  he  immediately  asked 

'    for  pupils  to  teach.     What  was  he  to  teach  ?     Pliilosophy  and  As- 

»  4ronomy.  But. these,  required  prior  training,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
winterof  1814-16,  that  ho  could  find  any  pupils.  Then  he  found 
Jive  young  men  who  thought  that  they  could  go  on  in  such  studies. 
For  want  of  any  recitation  rooms  at  the  Point,  he  taught  them  in 
the  parlor  of  Lis  own  house.  As  we  ehali  refer  specifically  to  the 
subject  of  tCQct-books,  we  merely  add,  that  the  only  work  to  be 
found  at  all  suitable,  "was  UnfieliTs  Philosophy,     There  was,  no  clas- 

.  elfication,  and  in  a  few  months  these  five  cadets  were  commissioned. 
They  made  the  first  class  in  Philosophy,  taught  at  West  Point. 
Again>  there  are  some  who  will  recollect  Professor  Ellicott,  sitting 
.at  his  desk  at  the  end  of  a  long  room,  in  th^  second  story  of  what 
was  called  the  Mess  Hall,  teaching  Geometry  or  Algebra,  looking 
and  acting  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster,  of  whom 
it  was  written, 

"  And  stin  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  cany  all  he  knew." 

The  cadets  were  all  "  boys"  to  him,  and  his  kind  face  was  long  re- 
membered. In  the  other  end  of  this  room,  or  in  the  next,  was  seen 
bis  acting  assistant,  Stephen  11.  Long,  then  a  young  lieutenant  of 
engineers  ;  since  distinguished  as  a  traveler,  an  engineer,  and  a  man 
of  science.     The  text-book  used  was  "Iluttou's  Mathematics,''  and 
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at  that  time  the  best  to  be  had.  Mr.  Hntton  hod  i)oen  a  profewor 
lit  AVoolwich,  EngtaThl,  and  his  trcatisos  ware  plain,  simple^  easily 
nnderstood,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  beginners.  It  Waa,  how- 
erer,  very  deficient  both  in  extent  and  anah  818.  It  was  a  good 
text-book  then,  for  there  were  no  cadets  trained  to  pnrsuc  deeper 
or  more  analytical  works.  With  Ilntton's  Muthematics,  Kufiold's 
Philosophy,  and  plain  rightrlined  drjiwing,  and  nothing  which  could 
be  called  engineering,  did  the  Cadets  of  the  Academy  got  along, 
without  roll,  classification,  or  graduation,  till  the  close  of  1810. 

In  August,  1817,  as  we  have  said,  Colonel  Thayer  became  super- 
intendent at  West  Point ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  &\o 
years  the  Academy  passed  through  the  groat  changes  which  brought 
It  from  the  inclioate  to  the  cryRtallizcd  state  in  which  it  now  appears. 
The  most  important  of  these  changes  relate  to  scientific  culture ; 
and  we  shall  best  describe  them  by  narrating  the  actual  tpork  the 
eUu^es  then  pursued,  and  the  change  of  text-books.     The  first  atep 
was  taken,  as  we  have  seen,  in  March,  181(5,  by  the  regulations  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  which  required  classification,  a  course  of  studies,  and 
annual  examinations.     Some  steps  towards  these  were  taken  in  181G, 
but  very  imperfectly.     In  1817  the  system  of  classification  was  first 
systematically  begun.     Claude  Crozbt,  a  French  officer  under  Na- 
poleon, and  a  pupil  of  the  Polytechni(iue  Scho(4,  was  appointed 
professor  of  engineering,  in  March,  1817.     The  anmml  examination 
coming  on  in  June,  the  course  of  studies  in  his  department  did  not 
regularly  commence  till  September,  and  the  second  or  junior  class* 
of  1817 — U8  was  the  first  class  which  commenced  thoroughly  the 
severe  and  complete  course  of  studies  at  West  Point     The  labors 
of  that  class  in  the  years  1818  and  1819  may  have  been  eqnaled, 
but  certainly  have  not  been  surpassed.     It  was  n^»t  a  brilliant  class, 
but  its  labors  were  not  the  less  on  that  account.     It  had  not  merely 
to  pass  over  the  plain  turnpike  road  of  science  which  is  now  made 
so  easy  to  those  who  follow  ;  but,  like  the  pioneers  of  an  army,  had 
to  cut  down  the  obstructions,  make  their  own  bridges,  and  to  no 
small  extent,  furnish  their  own   munitions.     Let  us  look  into  the 
clas!Si-room  of  1817,  as  professor  Crozet  advances  to  instruct  those 

♦  T.)*"  c  I.iM  here  »poken  of  graduated  in  1819.  Of  its  livinjr  members,  are  IIbnrt  Drkw- 
snTON.  tate  Superinl^ndtut  at  WeKt  Point;  Edwauo  I).  Manspirlp,  (,'ommi8^ion^^  of  Sta* 
tHSlics  for  the  State  of  Ohio;  JranN  Uimxick,  late  CommamJer  ofFortrees  Monroe  ;  Dambl 
Tyum,  a  (listinifuished  Engineer  and  Ceneral  in  the  Armj  of  (he  Potomac  ;  Wm.  fl.  Swift,  u 
d^^tincuished  Fns>nf«>r.  and  President  of  the  Illinoif)  Canal  Company  ;  Joshita  nAKRR,  aCivil 
Engineer,  Judire.  and  Planter.  In  ].mti(i!ai?a  ;  and  Mnjor  TtJK.vsuLL,  dtatiniraii'hcd  as  aTopo* 
fraphtcal  Enf ineer  in  the  War  with  Mexico. 

AmonfT  the  dead  waa  Gkorob  H.  WHttTLBR,  the  moBt  ditftinguished  Civil  Engineer  our 
coontry  haa  produced. 
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y9fing  men  in  studies,  which  were  not  only  new  to  them,  but  entirelj 
unheard  of,  and  in  which  the  language  to  which  they  were  bom  and 
h^ejifumUked  not  a  single  text-hook.  Professor  Crozet  was  to  teach 
engineering ;  but  when  he  met  the  class,  he  found  not  one  of  them 
fit  .to  learn  engineering.  These  were  branches  of  science,  and  its 
affiliations,  essentially  necessary  to  engineering,  which  they  had 
npver  been  taught.  What  was  he  to  do  f  All  ho  could  do  obvi- 
ously was  to  supply  these  preliminary  studies  before  he  could  com- 
mence in  his  own  department.  In  other  words,  he  must  begin  by 
pecoming  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  drawing.  The  surprise 
of  the  French  engineer  instructed  in  the  Polytechnique  may  well  be 
imagined  when  he  commenced  giving  his  class  certain  problems  and 
instructions,  which  not  one  of  them  oould  comprehend  or  perform. 
Among  these  preliminary  studies  was  Descriptive  Geometry,  not  an 
original  and  distinct  science,  but  which  by  projecting  geometrical 
figures  and  problems  on  co-ordinate  planes,  gave  a  more  facile  and 
practical  mode  of  representing  (as  its  name  implies,)  as  well  as  solv- 
ing many  geometrical  and  practical  problems.  This,  too,  required 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  mathematical  and  perspective  drawing, 
and  its  various  minor  but  important  arts.  We  doubt  whether  at 
that  time  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  professors  of  science  in  this 
country  knew  there  was  such  a  thing ;  certainly  they  never  taught  it, 
and  equally  certain,  there  was  not  a  text-book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Perhaps  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect,  that  this 
n^w  application  of  geometry  was  scarcely  thirty  years  old.  Monge, 
a  French  savans,  was,  we  believe,  \h^  author  of  this  system,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  Crozet  meant  to  begin 
with  Descriptive  Geometry,  but  fortunately,  the  class  was  not  in  the 
last  year  of  the  course  (in  which  engineering  has  recently  been 
taught,)  and  could  spare  some  time  for  mere  mathematics.  But,  a 
new  difficulty  arose.  There  was  no  text-book  in  English,  and  none 
to  be  had  just  then  in  French.  Geometry  is  not  a  thing  to  be  teught 
orally.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  It  was  here  at  this  precise  time  that 
Crpzet,  by  aid  of  the  carpenter  and  painter,  introduced  the  black- 
hoard  and  chalk.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing,  and  so  is  every  thing 
wluch  is  useful ;  but  we  know  of  no  mere  adjunct  of  teaching,  so 
useful  as  the  blackboard.  To  professor  Crozet,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  due  the  introduction  of  this  simple  and  useful  machine.  He 
found  it,  with  many  other  things,  far  superior  to  the  English  methods 
in  the  Polytechnique  of  France. 

We  now  see  Crozet  with  his  blackboard  before  him,  chalk  in  hand, 
and  animated,  intellectual  &ce,  about  to  teach  his  class  a  new  sci« 
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0iice,  without  a  text-book.  '  Again  be  meets  a  new  difficulty.  He 
does  not  moi^  than  balf  nnderatand  tbe  American  language.  Tbia 
difficulty  ia  only  to  be  overcome  by  practice.  With  extreme  difll- 
cvHy  he  makes  himself  understood.  With  extreme  difRculty  his 
elass  comprehend  that  two  planes  at  right-angles  with  one  another 
are  to  be  understood  on  the  same  surface  of  the  blackboard  on 
which  are  represented  two  different  projections  of  the  same  object 
Bat,  at  last  it  is  done.  The  Professor  labors  with  inexhaustible 
patience,  and  the  pupils  are  pleased  to  receive  into  their  minds 
entirely  new  ideas.  The  first  problems  are  drawn  and  demonstrated 
on  the  blackboard,  by  the  Professor ;  then  drawn  and  demonstrated 
by  the  pupils,  and  then  accurately  copied  into  permanent  drawings ; 
and  thus  this  class  were  taught  in  the  most  important  and  valuable 
method  of  imparting  true  knowledge,  which  has  been  given  to  man- 
kind since  the  days  of  Socrates.  Fortunately,  professor  Crozet  had 
brought  with  him  the  complete  drawings  of  the  French  Polytechnique, 
so  that  he  was  not,  in  this  particular,  obliged  to  depend  upon  him* 
self.  The  path  of  his  instruction  soon  became  easier,  and  then  this 
class  completed  their  coarse  in  drawing,  mathematics,  and  Engi- 
neering. 

In  the  stady  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  the  way  was 
scarcely  less  difficult.  We  have  already  said,  that  Enfield's  Philoso- 
phy was  the  first  book  on  that  subject.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
Professor  Mansfield  looked  around  in  vain  for  any  suitable  book  on 
Mechanics.  At  last,  Oregon^i  Mechanics  was  adopted.  It  was  a 
book  without  any  analysis,  and  probably  written  only  for  scien- 
tific men.  Yet^  it  was  the  best  to  be  had.  For  several  years  after, 
this  work  still  remained  the  best  book  on  Mechanics.  Whether  the 
class  who  first  studied  its  mysterious  pages  acquired  as  clear  and 
extensive  ideas  of  the  subject  as  those  who  have  since  passed  over 
smoother  roads,  may  be  doubtful.  It  is  certain  they  had  more  ardu- 
ous labors.  We  have  said  there  was  no  text-book  on  engineering, 
as  a  science.  When  the  class  which  had  commenced  Descriptive 
Geometry,  with  professor  Croaet,  (then  the  second  or  the  junior 
class,)  had  become  the  first  class,  they  were  instructed  in  engineer- 
ing by  drawings  from  oral  teaching,  on  the  blackboard.  Tlie  vari- 
ous modes  of  laying  out  fortifications,  of  bridging,  of  defiling,  of 
materials,  ordnance,  Ac,  were  taught  by  professor  Crozet.  For  sev- 
eral years  no  text-book  in  engineering  was  found.  It  was  not  till 
1823  that  a  French  treatise,  entitled  the  Science  of  War  and  Forti- 
cation^  was  translated  by  Major  O'Connor,  and  for  several  years 

used  as  a  text^book.  -  It  will  be  seen  thatthe  class  which,  in  ISlT, 

8 
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1^818,  anjd  1819,  commenced  the  new  culture  and  discipline  of  West 

,  Point,  ha4  an  lir^uous  and  diflScult  task.  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
qujte  probable,  that  this  severe  exercise  of  the  mind,  in  making 
paths  for.itselfj  where  there  are  no  guide-posts  on  the  way,  no  regal 

,,  r^ad,  is  a  better  discipline  than  that  furnished  by  t!he  more  easy  alid 

^  systematic  nipthods. 

,  ,  '  Perhaps  no  pne  step  taken  at  West  Point,  has  contributed  so 
much  to  intellectual  culture  as  the  Merit-Roll.  The  effect  at  the 
l^ilitary  Academy  is  totally  different  from  what  it  would  be  at  any 
civil  institution.  For  there  it  determines  rank,  which  is  the  great 
object  of  military  men.  Forty  young  men  may  be  commissioned 
on  the  same  day  to  the  same  gt^de,  but  through  all  their  after  life, 
even  when  they  return  to  civil  life,  the  distinctions  of  the  merit- 
roll  will  follow  tliera,  and  be  counted  for  or  against  them.  In  the 
very  first  day  of  their  commissioned  service,  the  distinction  is  a 
^  practical  one,  for  there  are  great  and  practical  advantages  in  certain 
arms  of  the  service  over  others.  Thus  the  engineer  officer,  without 
any  actual  care  of  men,  or  responsibility  for  any  movements,  and 
almost  always  stationed  at  comfortable  posts,  has  great  advantages 
over  other,  arms.  The  Artillery  has  advantages  over  the  Infantry. 
T^us  the  cadet,  commissioned  from  West  Point,  has  determined  for 
himself,  by  his  positipn  on  the.  merit-roll,  not  only  his  rank  in  the 
army,  but  almost  his  position  in  human  life.     The  merit-roll,  as  it 

.  now  exists,  graduated  in  all  departments,  and  summed  up  at  the 
close  of  the  course,  was  not  adopted  at  once,  but  was  the  work  of 
several  years. 

In  February,  1818,  the  superintendent  of  the  Academy  was  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary  at  War  to  publish  in  the  Army  Register  the 
"names  of  cadets  who  are  distinguished  for  attainments,  and  meri- 
torious conduct,  not  exceeding  five  in  each  class,  specifying  the 
^dies  in  which  they  may  excel.*^ 

We  well  recollect  with  what  excitement  and  interest  this  com- 
inunication  wa3  received  by  the  cadets  of  that  day,  especially  by 
those  who  thought  themselves  within  the  probabilities  o{  that  dis- 
tinction. It  unquestionably  stimulated  most  of  the  young  men  to 
ro;Uch  greater  exertions  than  they  would  otherwise  have  made.     In 

•  a  few  months  after,  the  merit-roll  was  fully  established  in  the  classes, 
^nd  the  rank  of  the  graduating  cadets  determined  by  it. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  and  no  small  doubt,  as  to  the 
real  cfl[ects  of  emulation.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  sense,  and  a 
bad  effect  attached  to  that  term.  But  is  that  a  neccssarv  conse- 
quence  of  th6  merit-roll  i    Is  not  the  merit-roll  adopted^  so  far  as  it 
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cut  be  ascertained,^  in  all  departments  of  human  life  ?  Wlio  would 
rissk.  lumself  with  an  ignorant  engineer,  if  he  can  get  a  skilled  ;orie  f 
Who  would  employ  a  po(»r  clerk  if  he  could  get  a  good  one  ?  'l*he 
ohjecUou  made  to  emulation  is  that  it  excites  wrong  motives. 
However  this  naay  te,  and  however  cnsuists  may  regard  it,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  merit-roll  is  the  strongest  stimulant  to  intellectual 
exertion  which  can  ha  presented  to  young  men.  Nor  can  we  pier- 
ceive,  after  mjuch  observation  ou  its  effect,  that  it  has  impaired  the 
purely  moral  motives  of  action,  or  excited  evil  passions,  to  be  re- 
membered in  after  life.  At  West  Point  all  the  moral  actions  wnich 
arc  visible  and  tangible  are  brought  within  the  scale  of  the  merit- 
roll,  and  ofbca  the  fate  of  a  young  man  is  dctornuncd  far  more  by 
hh  standing  in  conduct,  than  in  studies. 

n.   sTUirr,  dtscitlink,  ant>  pruith. 

.  Having  thus  sketched  the  historical  progress  of  the  Academy  in  the 
path  of  scientific  culture,  it  remains  for  us  to  state  what  it  is  ;  wliat 
it  has  dotie  ;  and  what  men  have  conducted  it. 

Without  entering  into  minute  details,  we  shall  very  briefly  sifate 
the  present  methods  of  study  and  discipline.  Tlie  loading  studies 
in  their  order  are  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  MecTianics,  *Aa- 
tronomy,  Engineering,  Chemistry,  French,  Tactics,  Artillery  Prac- 
tice, Mineralogy,  Ethics,  and  History.  This  course  is  wholly  sci- 
entific, the  practical  part  being  adapted  strictly  t<>  military  purposes. 
La  the  early  period  of  the  institution,  some  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  the  classics,  but  it  was  found  impracticable,  with  the  liin- 
itcd  time  allowed  tlie  cadets.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  institution  can  have  more  than  one  tone.  All  branches  of  hu- 
man learning  may  be  embraced  in  the  proper  schedule  of  university 
iustruction;  but  has  any  university  given  equal  attention  to  all 
branches  of  education  ?  What  are  called  colleges  in  our  country, 
all  aim  at  fitting  young  men  for  the  civil  professions — Law,  Sfedi- 
cine,  and  Theology.  They  therefore  make  the  classics  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  study,  and  are  right,  since  Law,  Medicine,  and  The- 
ology have  their  foundation  deep  laid  in  the  chissic  ages.  Litera- 
ture also  is  a  part  of  professional  knowledge,  necessary  to  adorn 
and  illustrate  the  history  and  theory  of  professional  science.  Hence, 
in  these  lines  of  instruction  specially  have  run  the  studies  of  the 
college,  and  froi;n  thcj^  is  derived  the  (one  of  college  education. 
Tlie  object  of  the  Military  Academy  was  totally  different.  It  was 
not  civile  but  martial  life,  for  which  the  young  men  were  fitting.  It 
was  neither  a  metaphysical  discussion,  nor  a  hair-splitting  argument 
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on  the  .  law,  in  which  they  were  expected  to  excel.  They  were  to 
learn'  the  starrier  arguments  of  the  battle-field ;  to  arrange  squad- 
rons for  the  hardy  fight ;  to  acquire  that  profound  knowledge  of 
the  science  and  materials  of  nature,  which  should  fit  them  for  tho 
complicated  art  of  war ;  to  defend  and  attack  cities ;  to  bridge  riv- 
ers ;  to  make  roads ;  to  provide  armaments  ;  to  arrange  munitions  ; 
to  understand  the  topography  of  countries ;  and  to  foresee  and  pro- 
Vide  all  the  resources  necessary  to  national  defense.  Tins  was  the 
6bject  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  to  that  one  end  it  was  adapted. 
Th6  method  of  education  may  be  happily  stated  under  the 
heads  of  Studies,  Physical  and  Moral  Discipline,  and  of  Military 
Exercises. 

-  1.  The  subjects  and  method  of  study  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
Mathematical,  Philosophical,  Mechanical,  Chemical,  Military,  and 
French,  the  military  language.  These  being  the  chief  topics  of 
study,  the  students  and  the  time  were  suitably  divided  into  classes 
And  hours.  Tliere  are  four  classes,  occupying  four  years,  as  usual 
in  colleges.  There  are  ten  months  of  study,  the  intermission  being 
in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August,  when  only  military  studies 
and  exercises  are  pursued.  The  studies  of  a  day  are  necessarily 
modified,  by  the  introduction  of  military  exercises  which  consume 
inuch  time.  The  regular  study  hours  (which  include  also  the  reci- 
tations,) are  from  8  A.  M.  fo  1  P.  M.,  and  from  2  P.  M.  to  4  P.  M., 
making  seven  hours  of  study  and  recitations.  Generally /our  hours 
more  are  consumed  in  military  exercise  and  discipline,  being  the' 
hours  before  breakfast,  and  after  4  P.  M.  Thus  eleven  hours  are' 
generally  occupied  either  in  study  or  exercises.  The  evening  also 
after  dark,  is  devoted  to  study  in  so  far  that  with  occasional  exceptions, 
the  cadets  are  required  to  be  in  the  rooms.  In  this  division  of  time 
we  find  a  continual  alternation  of  study  and  exercise  ;  leaving  the 
insist  possible  time  for  idleness,  or  mere  amusement.  Indeed,  the 
problem  of  education  is  to  find  the  maximum  of  development^  with 
the  minimum  of  idleness.  To  this  sliould  be  added,  that  the  devel- 
opment should  be  co-relatively,  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral.*' 
It  is  not  merely  ignorance,  but  unequal  development,  which  is  the 
great  misfortune  of  mankind.  How  many  great  and  glorious  intel- 
lects have  been  lost,  because  there  were  no  counter-balancca  to  the 


*  W«  use  the  word  #tor«/,  in  preference  to  ppirltoal,  b«eaaae.  Id  itBcomprehtmiTe  scnve*. 
indiiding  the  Utter;  but  by  np  means  intirootinc,  that  in  this  (^riatian  country,  wc  should 
niaice  any  place  of  education  a  more  reproduction  of  Persian  or  Greek  models.  Our  servile 
IfftltatSdn  of  tfie  Anoiettts,  often  makes  us  Ibrget  that  we  are  neither  Sptrtans  nor  Romnni. 
The  man  wbo  attempts  at  this  dny  to  revive  the  institutions  of  Pagan  Greece,  is  as  I'aUie  to 
true  Philosophy,  as  he  is  to  true  Christianity. 
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force  which,  inclined  in  only  one  direction,  carried  them  off  into  t^ 
wilderness  of  fruitless  objects !  v 

,  In  the  course  of  studies  pursued  at  West  Point,  the  main  fea-. 
lure  is  the  method  of  study.  We  can  give  an  idea  of  this  in  a  few 
words.  The  very  first  thing  done  at  West  Point  is  to  recognize  th^ 
fact,  that  intelUcU  are  unequal ;  in  otJicr  words,  that  of  a  givei\ 
number  of  young  men,  commencing  a  severe  and  elaborate  course 
of  studies,  there  will  be  some  who  can  not  endure  it,  and  can  not; 
get  through ;  and  others,  who  while  they  will  come  up  to  the  reqpir 
sites  for  graduation,  can  not  e<]ual  a  third  class,  who  are  capable  and 
ambitious  of  receiving  the  highest  style  of  education.  This  recog-r 
nition  is  effected  thus :  a  class  enters  the  Academy,  we  will  say 
eighty  in  number.  This  class  enters  on  the  1st  of  September;  ai^ 
on  the  1st  of  January  there  is  a  semi-annual  examination.  Thi% 
four  months  of  study  by  that  class  is  regarded  as  a  period  of  proz 
hatiouy  which  will  furnish  some  test  of  the  abilities  of  its  severajl 
members.  When  the  January  examination  is  held,  some  are  found 
deficient,  and  they  are  at  once  discarded.  Then  the  remaining  class 
are  numbered,  according  to  what  is  then  their  apparent  merit,  and 
they  are  divided  into  sections  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  each ;  those 
highest  on  the  roll  being  placed  in  the  first  section ;  those  next  in 
the  second,  &c.  Usually  there  are  four  of  these  sections.  The 
professor  usually  teaches  the  first  section ;  his  assistant  the  secondi, 
and  so  on.  It  is  obviously  a  decided  advantage  to  be  in  the  first, 
section,  and  there  is  usually  a  struggle  to  get  there.  But,  a  cadetr 
may  change  his  position  in  his  class,  at  any  time,  by  his  own  efforts. 
This  he  can  only  do,  however,  by  more  strenuous  efforts.  Then,  if 
he  be  in  the  second  section,  he  may  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  found* 
to  have  a  higher  aggregate  of  good  marks  in  study  and  con- 
duct than  some  of  those  in  the  first  section.  In  that  case  he. 
will  be  transferred.  Thus  the  ambition  of  the  student  has  always 
placed  before  it  the  possibility  of  higher  class  rank,  and  if  his  talr, 
ents  and  industry  are  capable  of  it,  he  will  attain  it. 

The  method  of  study  at  West  Point,  which  in  all  institutions  isr 
the  important  point,  is  the  rigidly  demonstrative y  in  those  studies 
which  admit  of  it,  and  the  positively  practical  in  those  which  do 
not.     The  course  of  studies  requires  this,  if  the  subjects  of  study 
are  to  be  thoroughly  understood.     There  is  little  of  the  purely  meta- 
physical or  transcendental  known  or  pursued  at  West  Point,     No," 
abstract  speculations  or  merely  theoretical  inquiries  occupy  thei»> 
minds.     It  is  the  actually  knowing,  and  doing,  in  which  they  are', 
engaged.     As  ffir  as  can  be  made  practically  useful,  the  oral  method 
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is  pursued.     In  nrntbom^tloaL  and  mccbanlcal,  engineering  and  tac- 
tical studies,  tkia  t«  lat^ely  the  caae«  -  Tbe  backboard,  we  have  said, 
was  first  introduced  Into  this^Hntiy  by  ProfeMOr  Crozet,  at  West 
Point.     How  largely  this  Is  used  in  aiJ  institutions  of  education 
now,  our  readew  well  know.     It  has  proved  oiie  of  the  most  effi- 
cient  means  of  instruction   at  West  Point.     The  student  of  the 
tuaihemHtioai  Beetiony  for  oH$mpl^^  biagitts-  with, a  tej^t-t^opli^  on  Al- 
^bra,  in  his  haDd;  btit,  it  is-  on. the  blackboard  where  the  yvorkr 
ings  -of  h\»  mind  are  chieAj  exhibitecL    He.  karps  whftt  he  can.  froo^ 
Uw  boio>k^  but,  Ofn  the  blackboard  the  professor  makes  him  trace  out 
Wlmt  he  has  done^  not  merely  by  telling  what  he  knows,  but  what 
Kt» 'don't  know;  detects  his  weak<  place, nsd  forces  his  mind  (so  far 
)|iii0uoh  force  is  jloesible,)  to  thinks  uad  ti;iink  xighthr  on  the  subject 
bcifero  hira.  •  This  thinking,  we  need  net  teU  expeirienced  teachers, 
is  tbei  ghsat  thing  which  education  is  to  teach*     If  a  student  can 
•*abt/0F  wiH  not  think  stu^iou^  aiid  induatrioualyi  he  ,wiU  not  lopg 
Remain  at  Wesii  Point.  •  There  is  not*  as  in  ciyil  colleges,  the  great 
¥flKow  field  of  poetry,  rhistory,  and  metaphysics,  in  which  he  m^ 
(iho^  his  classical  predeesor   that  he  h^s  acquired,  rich  things, 
•tfith^ugh  ignorant  I  of  matheuiatio&^   It  will  no|t  ,do  ta.say  that  he 
Jha»  wandoi^  >^ith  Greeks  and^Koroims  around  the  ruins,  of  Troy, 
;^.1>y  the  waters  df  Babel..    Tli^re  ia  no  suoh  oomponsating  print)!- 
J|^^n  tli^  system  at  West  Point.     (The  cadet  must  study  what  is 
Jfcrt'be^e  him ;  innst  stiidy  it  hard ;  nust  think  ypon  it,  -and  discsi- 
ffittnB  his  mrnd  to  system  alio  modes  of  thought^ ' 
fn/^,2i<  Tbib  leads  US  to>  the.  Speeifie  Discipline  of  the  Academy. 
Wkih  ispartialiy  iiicladied  m  what,  w^  b(ive  alra^y  said.     The  intel- 
•'teotuai  disoipline  b  mainly  :^>aintaiAed  by  the  method  of  study ;  but 
'thkim  is  a  grand  and,  perfect  system  of  diiSpipline;  which  we  m^ 
c)^i4efiy  describe.    The  term  ]|>|9«LPU2|ri»  is  d^riv^d  from  disciples, 
idUti^iluB^  Ksid  means  origiually>  ^(lAin^  of ,  ,kijL0wIedge ;  but  this  is 
'^€ft^  mil,  nor -entirely  it«i;  modern  sense.  ^IHscipliqe  is  jframtny  in 
Jlirnorwiedge  and  virtue^  in  order  and  diligence  in  good  conduct,  and 
1^^^  :habitB.  '  Tb  do  thiB  'requires  ae^^ntrol  q£  the  body  as  well  as 
^tkind;  iof  foodand  vaiment;  of  time  afid  e:)cercise;  as  well  as  the 
^ilhparting  of  £icts  and  ideas.     It  tTM  in  th^  former  sense  rather  than 
i^ithe  latter,  that  the  woiid  $}nircAT4^,  (to  lead  forth,)  w^  under- 
stood among  the  ancients,  and  so  far  as  they  went  they  were  ri^ht. 
^It-wns.thia  disdpfine  in  virtue, 4cipperau(^,  qoui^c^  fortitude,,  and 
bseK^cinal,  which  was_  to^ht  ja  the  dfty-$  of  Pe^ian  Cyrus,  and 
jtGtttok  Le6nida«. .  It  iraa  mlopte^  A9i<^g. the. early  Christians;  but, 
Cowper  well  said : — 
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**  In  college  and  halls  in  ancient  days, 
Wheri  "leamtngf,  y^htCi^,  piety,*  wid  trtith  ^     >       i    . 
Were  pMiodsj  and  incHtcated  with  care,  .  i ;  . 
Thtre  dvlr^lt «  sago  qii^ed  JDiacipI^ne.       ,  , 

Bujt  Discipline,  a  f^itl^Ail  servant  long, 
D<y;lln*d  at  ^ongth  into  tho  valo  of  years.^ 


•( 


'  Nothing  cati  l)e  m^^e  cetUin  than  the  decUue  tA  "  diioiplina^Vin 

liiodigrh  civil  histUatioin.     "**  Colleges  and  HalU^*  adrertlBe  a  mnol| 

ctlaTgcd  catirikj  i6f  atndie*}  they  Mill  to  their'  aid  tho  most  Ieani«d 

professors ;  and  they  -proclaift  ♦*  all  the  modorn  hnproveniowt/'  aoid 

yet  it  is  qntte  certain,  thatapnpil  can  walk  fbr  yeara  thdr  leanuEMl 

hall$,  and  fit  last  Tcebive  the  hon<>r«  of  ^ad nation  with  a  very  small 

^are  of  either  learning,  dtligevi^o,  or  virtue.    Civil  i&stiintiotk&  ma^ 

he  most  excellent  for  all,  who  either  by  early  can;  of  iiaturel  inclinah 

tion  are  wilHng'  to  nse  their  opportunities  for  their  intellectual  or 

lObra!  adt^ncement.     Nay,  tn^rey  all  open  irregiilHiitiea  will  be 

(directed,  ai^d  all  possible  means  afforded  for  spiritual  improvomont. 

But  there  are  two  things  impossible  to  ovorcome-*-tlic  popular  and 

•Idinost  universal  Kcensc  allowed  youth,  (under  tlia  name  of  freedom) 

and  the  total  want  of  any  ultimate  power  to  restrain  it;     These 

stand  directly  in  tho  way  of  thorough  discipline.     At  a  Government 

Mifitary  Institution,  this  is  directly  reversed*  ■   The  very  first  thing 

'taught  is  -positive  tjbednnce.    The  eadet  can  not  be  a  week  at  W«!ft 

Point  without  knowing  that  he  can  not  govern  himself,  but  must 

be  governed  by  others.     If  he  is  either  not  fit  or  not  willing,  the 

Daculty  ineet  the  case  in  short  and  decisive  langu^o  :  '*  K  you  are 

either  unable  or  nnwilKng  to  pursue  the  course  of  situdy  and  disai- 

spline,  we  direct  you  must  instantly  go.    There  are.  plenty  moife 

%6rthy  tb  fill  yoiir  place.'*    There  is,  then,  no  altomative  for  the 

cadet'  but  to  go  forward,  and  exert  himself  to  the  utmost^  ornot.lio 

'go  ^t  all.     There  can  be  no  loitering  by  the  way,  to  slumber  in  idW- 

'Tiess,  or  wa^te  in  dissipation,  or  pursue  the  pleasures  of  literature. 

'There  is  no  donbt  that  this  stem  and  constant  discipline  is  the  greitt 

'  merit  of  Wcist  Point    It  acts  on  the  whole  eondoct  and  charactsf. 

^"We' have  already  said,  that  the  class-standUig  determined  by  the 

*  merit-iiDlI,  determined  their  position  relatively,  and  their  ranbin  Uie 

army,  and  by  consequence^  great  distinctions  and  difik^rences  iii  after 

■'life.       •••-••■•'.  .--....         .;,; 

I 

"' '  L6t  ns  see  hew  this  merit^i^i  is  miido  up.  The  ^s<  thing. dote 
^'{^  to  mdrh  cftch  cadet  with  a  fi^tire  (ha/nng  >  relation  to  an  agreed 
'  icale  of  natnbeii,)  for  every  aet  done  or  undone,  in'  study,. conduot. 
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<]bril],  attention,  6s^c,  The  second  la  to  agree  npon  the  relative  values 
qf.  e^h  study,  conduct,  <&c.|  in  aggregating  the  whole  postive  or 
negative  performance  of  a  cadet,  in  his  whole  course  at  West  Point, 
The  summation  of  these  for  any  one  year  givoa  his  class-standing 
fqfi  .that  year,  and  the  summation  for  the  whole  course  gives  hia 
standing  at  the  time  of  graduation,  and  his  rank  in  the  army. 

Formerly,  and  we  believe  yet^  the  mode  of  marking  and  snm- 
muig  up  for  standing,  was  tliis.  Each  professor  or  teacher  marked  for 
one  performanoe  one  of  seven  marks,  from — 3  to +8.  This  being 
pmiely  artificial  may  be  changed.  But  it  is  in  this  way  the  mark- 
ing is  made.  Then  in  regard  to  relative  values  of  stndy  and  con- 
djict,  the  scale  formerly  was :— 


Philosophy  and  Mechanics, 

300. 

Engineering  and  Military  Science, 

•     800. 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy, 

200. 

Moral  and  Political  Philosophy, 

.     200. 

Conduct,  .            •            .            , 

300. 

Infantry  Tactics, 

.     150. 

Artillery  Practice, 

160. 

French,           •            .            .            • 

.     100. 

Drawing,  .             .             • 

100. 

To  obtain  2,100,  the  aggregate,  a  cadet  must  never  have  failed  in 
a  recitation,  or  bean  absent  from  a  military  duty,  derelict  in  the 
least  particular.  This  most  rarely  if  ever  happens.  Not  to  fkll 
short  more  than  100,  is  evidence  of  very  high  standing. 

It  is  evident,  that  under  this  system,  emulation  is  highly  excited, 
and,  in  fact,  there  must  be  a  constant,  unremitting  efibrt  to  gradn- 
ate  at  all  The  general  result  is,  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  all 
apppinted  are  graduates.  At  the  iirst  semi-annual  examination, 
many  drop  oflf ;  several  more  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  more 
at  the  end  of  the  second.  Nearly  all  who  survive  the  second  year 
are  graduated. 

The  only  remaining  point,  peculiar  to  the  system  at  West  Point, 
is  that  of  Military  Exercises*  As  a  Military  Institution,  this  is 
a  necessity,  but  it  has  also  a  great  advantage  as  a  means  of  Phys- 
ical Education.  Tliis  is  a  kind  of  education  too  mach  neglected, 
and  for  which  civil  colleges  afford  little  opportunity,  and  no  en- 
couragement. The  ordinary  games,  amusements,  and  walks  in  the 
field  are  relied  upon  to  afford  development  to  the  body,  and  the 
natural  tastes  the  only  guide.  So  thought  not  Persian  statesmen, 
Greek  Philosopher,  or  Roman  Senior.     In  contrast,  a  systematio 
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tdfltcation  of  the  body  was  «  principle,  and  tl  practice,  with  all  thd^ 
OTiiiAed  nations  of  antiquity.    Tkere  was  a  constant  attention  to^ 
Uufl  in  the  training  of  youth ;  and  the  Olympian  Games,  the  Oym-^ 
Bfiade  ExexciBefl,  and  the  Qladiatorlal  Shows,  all  had  reference  to^ 
this  principle;     If  heathen  nations  could  thus  wisely  attend  to  tlie* 
healthy  development  of  their  bodies,  can  Christian  people  safely ' 
neglidct  it  ?   ,  There  is  no  question  that  the  Christian  law  of  temper- 
tmoe^  daily  hbor,  good  temper  and  amiable  dispositions  will  Hi' 
jBJoah  to  preserve  health  and  strength.     The  health  of  the  miiid 
goee  far  to  make  the  health  of  the  body  ;  but  we  must  recollect  | 
that  all  students,  properly  so  called-^men  who  are  set  apart  for  th^^ 
cultivation  of.  learning  and  science — ^the  savans  of  a  country,  atfe"* 
cut  off  at  the  very  beginning,  from  that  dailt/  labor  of  the  body, 
which  in  the  dawn  of  human  history  was  declared  to  be  the  neces- 
sity of  man's  existence.     There  is,  therefore,  a  positive  need  of  sup- 
plying by  some  system  of  salutary  exercises,  the  place  of  that  labor 
in  which  the  farmer  and  mechanic  are  constantly  exercised.     What 
shall  it  be !     Our  common  classical  institutions  have  left  this  almost 
entirely  to  the  student's  own  choice.     Several  hours  of  the  day  are 
left  to  the  student  to  employ  as  he  pleases.     Does  not  experience 
prove,  that  he  is  quite  as  apt  to  employ  this  in  novel  reading,  or 
playing  cards,  or  visiting,  or  (in  the  case  of  an  ambitious  pupil.) 
in  studying  or  reading  the  classics,  as  in  any  8}'stematic  method 
of  exercise  ?    Let  the  early  dead  of  consumption,  the  victims  of  dis-  '[ 
sipation,  and  the  unhappy  subjecta  of  chronic  diseases,  teach  the  liv-  '^ 
ing,  that  education  consists  not  merely  in  spurring  the  mind  on  to'  ' 
intellectual  feate^  however  admirable..    The  bird  soars  through  th^ 
mid-heavensy  but  soars  on  the  strength  of  his  wings ;  and  if  he  had 
the  soul  of  Socrates,  would  still  fall,  when  they  arc  exhausted.         '  ** 

The  military  exercises,  at  Weist  Point,  accomplish  some  great  re 
suits.  They  give  an  admirable  exercise  to  the  body,  and  they  oc- '" 
cupy  time  which  might  be  wasted,  aud  they  compel  the  cadets  to 
give  up  late  night  studies.  Let  us  begin  with  the  last.  Nothing  is 
more  commoa  among  the  ambitious  students  of  colleges,  than  t6 
sit  up  late  at  night.  .  To  bnrh'  the  Aiidnight  oil,  in  otder  to  accom-  ^' 
pany  eyery  thought  in  the  realms  of  Plato,  or  fight  with  Hector^  '' 
on  the  plains  of  Troy,  or  pursue  the  phantom  of  metaphysics,  o^'"^ 
the  genius  of  literature  through  the  bright  worlds  of  fiction,  is  the  ' 
commoa  boastof  acholars.  They  ha/ye  little  thought,  till  too  latej'";^ 
that  life  wasdiortened,  and  happiness  impaired,  by  every  hour  taken  '^' 
from  the  nataral  pefi<>d  of  rest.  At  West  Point  this  evil  is  avoided,' ' 
not  flo.nrach  by  force  of  1  command^  as  by  that  of  wise  arrange- 
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niife^f.     At.thp^awn  pf4ay,  even  in  the  slioi:tc^t.  days,  the  shrilj 
fi^0;«|i(l  rolling  drum  aummon.tbe  c^et  to  his  morning  duties,  and 
Tjjith  thiB  exc^ptioxjL;  of  the.  hours  of  mcab,  thjcro  is  one  inces^i^t 
pr^^ure  upon  him  for  bodily  and  intellcetual  labor,  till  ten  at  night. 
Tl^i  results  of  t^is  is,  that  when  tl?e  hour  of  retirement  comes,  he 
rop^^liave  mori^  than  human  strengtji,.  who  is  not  ready  and  will-. 
ip^'toUe  down  and  sleep,     There  arp,  of  course^  exceptions;  but, 
j^t;;West  Point,  they  are  rare.     The  lights  are  put  out  at  10  o'clock,^ 
§1)4  the  weary  student  is  ready  to  retire.     Thus,  the  system  of  disci- 
pline at  the  Military  ^cademy  at  once  strengthens  the  body,  stimu- 
late^qabition,  prevents  idleness,  and  compels  the  mind  to  pursue 
tup.  pbject^  of  i^cason,  rather  than  the  charms  o(  imagination. 
^  JEfaving   thus  traced  very  briefly  the  history,  studies,  and  discl- 
pJiije  of  ^ye3t  Point,,  it  is  only  just  to  say  something  upon  the  fruits 
iVbaa  produced.     These  are  divided  naturally  into  two  classes  ;  the 
worjfof  the  Pro/Jj^^or^,  and  the  performance  of  Graduates,     The 
f^rip/er  is  little  npticed  in  the  accounts  of  our  colleges^  except  in  thq 
ll^put^tion  of  some  distingujsl^ed  men ;  but  the  latter,  (the  divines, 
lawyers,  and.  statesmen  who  have  graduated,)  make  the  glory  and  the 
9ifnam^nt  of  the  triennial  catalogue.     Let  us  see  if  something  has 
l^lt  bpea  produced  by  West  Point,  which,  in  regard  to  the  peculiar 
i^bjepta  and  teaphing  of  the  Academy,  may  bear  a  favorable  com- 
'[parison  with  the  catalogue  of  any  institution  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury* .  We  do  not.  mean  in  regard  to  the^  learned  professions,  for  if 
West  point,  h^d.  excelled  in  these  departments,  it  would  have  ut- 
terly, failed  in  those,  for  which  it  was  made.     But,  we  mean  in  thp 
.grOat  fiiQld  Qf  Bpience  and  of  usefulness.     First,  let  us  look  at  some 
cOf  :the.  fruits.  producQd  by  its  professors,  especially  in  the  production 
of  text-hooks,    Jn,  the  history  of  instruction  at  AVest  Point,  we  have 
ft^Bited.  the  total  absence  in  the  beginning,  of  textrbooks  on  some 
fubjeotfi,  an^  the.  unfitness  of. those  on  others,  even  the  common 
Vstuxliea  of  Mathom^ics,     The  first  text-book  on  Descriptive  Geome- 
^tey»  published  in.  Anierica,  and  we  believe,  the  English  language, 
iHrays  prepared  by  Professor  Crozet ;  but^  as  he  then  understood  our 
jj^nguagein^erfectly,  and  had  little,  taste  for  authorship,  it  was 
j9opn.. supplanted,  by   ft  completp  treatise  prepared  by  Professor 
Davies.     On  that  subject,  as  on  the  subject  of  Engineering,  there 
'^i^as'no  systematic  treatise;  and  for  a  time,  Wert  Point  got  along 
.:b^  oral  teaching,  and  su^h  collateral  ^lid  as  could  be  had.     The  *tift$r 
'i3cffc!ency  of  snitiable  books  may  be  known  by  the  feet,  that  the  first 
liXeally  tolerable,  texjb-books  on  nwithemalics  were  ttahslations  of  !La 
"Ooix,  Botirdott,  Biot>  h6,i  French  autiiora.    The  French  methods 
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of  writing  and  teaching  Science  Arc,  on  roost  topics,  the  best.     Vmit' 
atjle  is  clear  arid  Analytical.'    The  English  treatises  are  clumsy,  being* 
what  is  called  in  literature,  Elliptical,  having  vacundes  hi  the  f^»' 
aoning,  fo  be  suppFied  bjr  the  sttident.    The  next  great  ahd  pemiAJ 
nent  iraproveirient  in  books,  were  the  rodthematical  worlra  of  Pw>i. 
fessor  DaViks,  a  graduate  'of  1818,  when  the  Acaddmy  was  yet  itf 
a  chrysalis  state ;  he  was  Several  yeari  a  teaeher  before  ho  conceive 
thie  idea  of  /supplying  ft  n<iw  series  of  ihathcmaltica]  t0x^bdok^ 
His  first  plan  was  to  adopt  the  best  French  works  as  a  basis,  and 
modify  them,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  American  couh^e  of  Instruct 
lion.     In  this  manner  were  prepared  "  Davies*  LegendrtJ,"  (Geome- 
try,) and  subsequently '**  Dftvies*  Bourdon,"  (Algebra.)     Other  treA«^ 
tiaes  were  prepared  on  his  own  plan,  and  thus,  for  many  years,  J*ro- 
fessor  Davies  pursued  the  quiet  and  laborious  task  (Independent' o€ 
other  avocations,)  of  jireparing  an  entire  cotrrse  of  mathemfttical 
text-books.     In  time  he  "mbdiiSed  theser  again,  so  as  to  fit  them  fot 
the  be«t  colleges,  and  the  higher  schools.     From  the  smallest  mon^ 
tal  arithmetic,  to  the  profoundcst  treatise  on  the  Calculus,  he  bai 
produced  clear  and 'admirable  text-books  on  every  topic  6f  mathe^ 
matical  studies.     Many  other  gbod  books 'have  been  prepared  by 
professors  in  colleges,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  UiSited  States  i* 
which  some  one  of  Davles*^  works   is  not  taught  in  scliools  and  <jo|i- 
leges.     Gradually,  the  civil  institutions  have  been,  in  some  degreo, 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  West  Point,  in  tnathi^maticaT  studloii. 

In  more  recent  yearsj  Ih-dfbssor  Bartlett  hto  published  his  tr^A- 
tisc  on  Optics ;  Professor  Church,  on  the  OAicrLUS,  and  Profesteor 
Mahan,  on  Field  Fortification,  and  a  treatise  oti  Civil  Engineering. 
Various  other  works  on  military  subjects  have  bxKJn  eontributed  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge,  by  graduates  of  the  Academy.* 

Thus  have  the  graduates  of  West  Pomt,  by  disseminating  in  teii- 
1>ooks,  and  teaching  the  higher  kiio'wledge,  and"  better  methods  pur- 
sued there,  in  fact,  and  beyond  dispvde,' elevated  the  entire  standtkhi 
of  education  in  t^is  country.  Contrast,  foi*  exkinple,  ihe  te^t-books 
of  Day,  fluttori^  Enfield,  Gregory,  <kc.,  whieh*  were. the  only  ones  to 
be  had  on  mathematical  science  in  181$,  with  those  now  In  nsd  at 
West  Poiiit,  JSTew  Hftven,  or  Princeton.     Contrast  the  methods  0(f 

^  Thtf  amhorthkp  of  W«t  Point  h«l  bpen  qi}it«  ej^tensi  ve ;  too  mM^b  fo  to  enumerate  her«. 
.  AJSQDf  Ih0  works  of  iU  irraduatei,  we  maj  mention  the  "Poiiticat  Manual,"  ''  American 

Kducalion,"  and  katlacicHI  Reportii  AylSdward  ]>.  Malra<M^d,  th«  *^  RevMw  of  TUitvardaia 

«l«  IVM/' lir  A.  17.  BtedMM,  and  tha  JNiitary  Tnotiqa  9C  C^aeralaMbQleUan,  and  Uallepk. 

Hha  Kducatinnal  ^y.orka  of  Mr.  MM^field  bfve  been  before  tbe  public  for  many  jeara,  uid 
'^djed  ill  all  partt^'ofthe  United  0t4tea.  IhYhis  claaa  alio  maybe' menHeiied  the eUitbrlal 
<=lilMw«#«ott«  iwMiy  orUe  craduacai,«oiiil  of  vihum  h^ia  twi  <|o  ^|i)«|ti^^<^f  *^H  P3^ 

fieaflaira. 
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study  before  the  blackboard,  tlie  arts  of  drawing,  the  system  of 
rigid  demonstration,  and  of  exact  scales  of  merit  were  introduced, 
with  those  now  in  use  in  the  higher  schools  of  science,  and  we  shall 
bd  satisfied  that  West  Point  has  done  a  great  and  most  useful  work 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  education.  Tliis  is  one  fruit  of  its  pro- 
duction, which  has  been  altogether  too  lightly  estimated.  If  it 
be  of  importance  to  increase  the  number  of  blades  of  gras9,  it  is  of 
much  more  importance  to  increase  the  number  of  minds  fitted  to 
enjoy  the  works  of  God,  and  use  beneficially  the  gifts  with  which 
he  has  intrusted  them. 

A  more  obvious  and  commonly  remarked  fruit  of  West  Point,  is 
the  men^  laboring  in  their  vocations  which  it  has  produced.  It  ia 
impossible  here,  (though  it  would  bo  a  labor  of  love,)  to  note  the 
individual  examples  of  merit  and  usefulness,  among  tliose  whom 
West  Point  has  sent  into  the  service  of  their  country.  We  are 
here  limited  rather  to  a  statement  of  general  results.  It  may  be 
done  briefly  ;  and  since  we  have  seen  no  Register  later  than  1850, 
we  must  deal  in  round  numbers.  These,  however,  will  approximate 
the  precise  facts.     They  are  there  statistically : — 

Whole  number  of  Graduates,  (about)  .     2,000. 

Killed  in  battle,  •  .  .  80, 

Died  in  service,        •  .  •  .  .        300. 

In  military  service  of  the  United  States  now,      800. 

Have  been  in  political  service  (ministers,  gov-  \ 
ernors,)  mayors,  and  members  of  congress,  \    80. 
and  of  legislature,  .  .  .      ) 

Other  civil  and  state  ofiices,      ,  .  100. 

Lawyers,    .....  110. 

Clergymen,  (including  two  bishops,)     .  10.. 

Physicians,  .  .  .  .  110. 

President  of  colleges,  professors  and  teachers,      100. 

Authors,  editors,  and  artists,  .  .  25. 

Civil  engineers,  and  officers  of  R.  R.  and  canals,  180. 

Merchants,  financiers,  farmers,  and  manufac- 
turers,      .  .  .  ,  .140. 

Officers  of  militia,  and  volunteers,  (not  of  the 

army,)       .  .  .  .  .110. 

Numbers  have  resigned,  and  died  young,  not  above  enumerated, 
and  numbers  of  these  also  have  died  in  the  civil  service.  We  have 
made  this  classification  to  show  how  largely  West  Point  has  con- 
tributed to  education,  civil  engineering,  and  the  professions.  These 
were  not  the  direct  objects  of  the  Academy ;  but,  when  long  years 
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of  peace  presented  no  duties  but  that  of  the  garrison,  and  no  glory  tp. 
the  profession  of  arms,  it  was  natural  and  proper  for  active  and  ambi- 
tious young  men  to  seek  honor  and  usefuln<»s8  in  other  pursuits,  Jf  or 
<E3  the  government  discourage  this,  for  it  foresaw  wh^t  Uas  hap-. 
P<^ne(i,  that  these  young  men,  so  highly  educated  in  science,  would 
diffijse  this  loiowledge  throughout  the  country ;  elevate  the  standard 
of  education,  and  be  ready  when  their  country  needed  their  ser- 
^ces.  This  has  happened.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences has  been  carried  into  the  colleges ;  the  railroads  and  canals 
ha^e  been  built  by  engineers  ready  furnished  by  the  government ; 
Md  now  when  half  a  million  of  men  have  been  suddenly  called  to 
war,  they  have  been  largely  officered  by  tlie  graduates  of  West 
Point  liere  we  may  briefly  allude  to  the  most  grave  fact  which 
has  been  urged  against  the  Military  Acadeniy.  The  best  officers 
of  the  rebel  afmy  were  educated  there.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  there  ^ 
want  of  sound  morals?  or,  is  loyalty  no  virtue  there?  Neither. 
A  part,  and  a  part  only*  of  the  graduates  born  and  grown  up  in  th© 
south,  have  gone  with  their  friends,  families,  and  connections,  into 
the  rebel  service.  This  was  on  account  of  social  ties,  and  had  no 
more  to  do  with  AVest  Point,  than  had  other  rebels  from  Harvard,  or 
Yale,  with  those  institutions.  The  noticeable  fact  is  that  they  were 
educated  at  the  government  expense,  and  therefore  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  the  country.  But  we  find  a  parallel  in  the  numerous 
officers  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  anny  and  navy,  who  had  been 
honored  and  rewarded  at  the  public  expense,  but  who  thought  it  no 
shame  to  "betray  their  country,  and  conspire  against  its  life.  We  in 
^^>n  attempt  to  account  for  such  crimes,  except  upon  the  principle 
01  common  depravity,  of  which  history  has  furnished  similar  exam- 
ple in  all  ajjes  of  the  world. 

"e  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  work  we  proposed.  Tbe  rise, 
progress,  and  fruits  of  the  Military  Academy,  we  have  briefly,  and, 
we  trust,  justly  delineated.  Certainly,  we  have  no  end  to  serve,  no 
Pfejudice  to  gratify.  We.  knew  the  Academy  in  its  early  and  im- 
mature period.  We  have  seen  it  ctow  up  to  usefulness  and  honor, 
''6  see  its  graduates  taking  their  places  among  those  who  have 
well  served  their  country,  and  well  deserved  its  laurels.  In  this  we 
^f^  <7W.  But  our  merhory  is  filled  with  other  images.  We 
*^6  West  Point,  in  the  now  lengthening  shadows  of  time.  We 
*ccm  to  see  those  with  whom  we  studied  freshly  present,  as  they 

*Weth<ibUl  BoC  fonsrt  Ihat  a  Xv^t  numbtr  of  W«Rt  Point  grtedbates  from  (he  foath, 
^^n^^,  Virf(inia.  CarojiDa,  tiad  Teoneseee,)  l^ave  r^maoieU  ioynl^  in  cpHe  ot  all  lUe  info*- 
«C€a  of  social  and  political  tie*. 
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walk  the  green  plain,  or  sit  before  the  class,  or  strive  to  teach  our 
dull  and  inattentive  minds.  They  were  men  worth  remembering, 
and  when,  in  after  timcf ,  WQ  bcca^nfe  their  friends,  rather  than  their 
pupils,  still  more  pleasant  memories  gathered  around  them.  We 
seem  to  see  the  venerable  Ellicott,  like  Goldsmith's  schoolmaster, 
alike  fill  of  learning,  and  of  kindly  humor;  the  piacid  and  intel- 
lectual expression  of  Mansfield,  whose  abstracted  looks  seemed  to 
be  searching  the  higher  philosophy ;  the  courtly  and  dignified 
TirAYBR,  whose  graceful  manners  and  attractive  conversation  «an 
not  be  forgotten  by  any  who  knew  him;  and  the  amiable  Coubt- 
NAY,  who  though  of  later  date,  will  long  be  remembered.  He  lefk 
the  world  in  doubt,  whether  he  W2ts  the  better  scholar  or  the  better 
man.* 

Of  these,  and  of  those  like  them,  do  we  think,  when  we  think 
of  West  Point  Nor  of  those  alone  ;  the  place  itself,  where  nature 
delights  in  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  rises  before  us.  No  imagina- 
tion is  necessary  to  clothe  it  with  the  hues  of  poetry ;  no  books  to 
recall  the  lost  passages  of  history ;  no  labored  eulogy  to  bring  up 
the  memories  of  the  dead.  You  can  no  more  forget  them,  than  you 
can  the  Pilgrims,  when  standing  by  the  rock  of  Plymouth.  Yon 
gray  and  mosB-covere<l  ruin  was  once  the  fortress  of  the  Revolution. 
Yon  scarcely  perceptible  pile  of  stones  marks  the  spot  where  its 
soldiers  were  hutted  in  the  winter.  Yon  slightly  raised  tiirf,  be- 
neath the  dark  shades  of  the  cedar,  was  his  grave,  and  soon,  per- 
haps even  now,  that  slight  memorial  will  be  gone  forever.  Yon 
little  valley  under  the  shadows  of  the  mountain,  recalls  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Washington.  Yon  blue  mountain-top  tells  of  the 
beacon  fires  he  lit.  All  around  are  memories ;  all  around  are  sacred 
spots.  If  the  Greek  remembers  Marathon  ;  if  the  Jew  lingers  at 
Jerusalem,  or  the  Christian  pilgrim  grows  warm  at  Bethlehem, 
so  should  the  American  remember  West  Point;  linger  round  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Put,  and  gaze  with  delight  on  the  blue  summit  of  Bea- 
con Hill. 

»  ■    I   .  ■       I         «     I  ..III..         1 .  1 1   I  ■  !.      I .  I  I   I  ■  i  II 

^  Mr.  Cnuitnay  was  Aft«rwmrdB  ProfecHinT  of  Fhilosopbjr  and  Mecliauics  in  the  Uoivfrstty 
of  Virginia.    There  he  died,  lameuLed  by  all  who  koew  bim. 
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THE  ADMISSION  OF  CiDETS  DiTO  THSl  MILITAJIY  ACADEMY. 


-J^-K 


-APPLICATION'S  for  admission  into  the  TTnffcd  States  Military  Academy  at  \f  est 

^oint.  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Becretarj*  of  Wnr.    By  provition  of  law, 

^«^<^h  CongreK»iotial  *nd  Tcuritorial  dietrict,  ami  tlio  District  of  O^unibia,  ii*  en- 

^^tJod  to  have  ano  oadct  at  tho  Military  Academy,  and  no  more.    The  disUiict 

^ppciatraents  are .  made  w  the  pomiiMitipn  of  the  mcipUer  of  Congress  repre- 

^Jutinjr  the  district  at  the  date  of  tho  appointment.     Tho  law  requires  that  flic 

^dividual  selected  shall  be  an  actual  resident  of  the  Congressional  district  of  ttie 

State  or  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia,  fVom  which  the  appointment  puriKjrta 

to  be  made.     Also,  appoftitments  "at  laiye,"  not  to  exceed  ton,  are  annually 

Aide.     Application  can  be  mado,  at  any  ti|ue,  by  the  candidate  himself  liis 

fvrent,  guardian,  or  any  oC  his  friends,  and  the  name  placed  on  tho  register,   ^o 

prbiAjj-ence  will  be  given  to  applications  on  account  of  priority;  nor  will  any 

application  be  entered  in  tho  regisU.T  when  the  candidate  is  under  or  above  the 

prescribed  age;  the  precise  age  must  be  given;  no  rtktjation nf  the tr^ihitifm  in 

(his  reaped  will  he  made ;  nor  will  any  application  \\e  considered  in  coiios  whero 

tliengeand  other  qtianfloationa  of  tho  candidiites  aro  not  stated.     TUq  fixed 

abode  of  the  candidate  and  nwnhtr  of  tlie  CongroRaionaL  du«trict  which  he  Qon- 

siek^FS  his  ponnanunt  rcsidcnire,  must  bo  set  forth  in  tlie  application.     The  pay 

of  a  cadet  is  $>>0  i»er  monUi,  to  comipenco  from  his  aduiii^sion  into  tho  Militiiry 

Academy,  and  is  considered  ample,  with  proper  economy,  for  liis  8Upj>ort. 

The  appointments  will  bo  made  annually  in  tho  month  of  February  or  Match, 
on  the  applications  made  wrthin  tho  preceding  year.  Tiie  claims  of  all  tlie  can- 
didates on  the  regifltor  vi-ill  ba  consideii^d  and  acted  upotj.  J^o  certain  infunna- 
tion  can  be  given  aa  to  tlie  probable  success  qf  tliQ  candidate,  before  tho  arrival 
of  tlie  period  for  making  Ujo  eulections.  Persons,  therefore,  making  applica- 
tions, must  not  expect  to  receive  information  on  this  point. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  person  will  be  appointed  who  has  had  a  brother  educa- 
ted at  the  institution. 

QUALTPICATION& 

Candidates  must  be  over  sixteen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at  tho 
time  of  entrance  into  the  Military  Academy;  must  be  at  least  live  feet  in  height, 
and  free  from  any  deformity,  diseasK^  or  inflmiity,  which  would  render  thww  unlit 
for  the  military  service,  and  from  any  disorder  of  an  infV^ctious  or  immond  cliar- 
actcr.  They  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  perform  with  facility  and 
accuracy  the  various  operations  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  of  reduc- 
tion, c)f  simple  and  compound  proportion,  and  of  vulgjir  and  decimal  fractions. 

It  must  be  understood  that  a  full  compliance  with  the  above  conditions  will 
be  insisted  on — that  is  to  «iy — the  candidate  must  write  in  a  fair  and  legible 
hand,  and  without  any  material  mistakes  in  spelling,  siich  sentences  as  shall  be 
dictated  by  the  examiners;  and  he  must  answer  promptly,  and  without  errors, 
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all  their  questions  in  the  above-mentioned  rules  of  arithmetic :  failing  in  any  of 
these  particulars,  he  will  be  rejected. 

It  must  also  be  understood,  that  every  candidate  will,  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
West  Point,  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  by  an  experienced  medical 
board ;  and  should  there  be  found  to  exist  in  him  any  of  the  following  causes  of 
disqualification,  to  such  a  degree  as  will  immediately,  or  in  all  probability  may 
at  no  very  distant  period,  impair  hi«  dBciency,'  b^  '^ill  be  rejected : 

I.  Feeble  constitution  and  muscular  tenuity;  unsound  health  from  whatever 
cause ;  indications  of  former  disease ;  glandular  swellings,  or  other  symptoms 
of  scrofula. 

■i.  Chronic  cutaneous  affections,  especially  of  the  scalp,  or  any  disorder  of  an 
infectious  character. 

.8.  Severe  injuries  of  the  bonos  of  the  head;  cotirulfeions. 
^  ,jL.  Impaired  vision  from  whatever  cause ;  inflammatory  affections  of  the  €70- 
lij^s;  immobility  or  irregularity  of  the  iris;  fistula  lachrymalis,  Jbc,  '&o. 

5.  Deafness;  copious  discharge  fron)  the  ear?,  . 
• '  ^.  Loss  of  many  teeth,  or  teeth  generally  unsound. 
('^.  Impediment  of  speech. 

,  ^»  Want  of  due  capacity  of  the  chest,  And  any  other  indication  of  a  liability 
tjO  4, pulmonic  disease. 
.  $.  Impaired  or  inadequate  effioidncy  of  one  or  both  of  the  superior  extremi- 
ties on  account  of  fractures,  especially  of  the  clavicle,  contraction  of  a  joiat,  ex- 
tenuation, deformity,  Ac,  &c. 

10.  An  unnatural  excurvature  or  incurvature  of  the  spine. 

II.  Hernia. 

12.  A  varicose  state  of  the  veins,  of  the  scrortum  and  spermatic  cord,  (when 
large^)  sarcooelc,  hydrocele,  hemorrhoids,  fistulasL 

.13.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties on  account  of  varicose  veins,  fractures,  malformation,  (fiat  feet,  &c.,)  lame- 
ness, contraction,  unequal  length,  bunions,  over-lying  or  supernumerary  toea^ 
iob.,  kc. 

.  14.  Ulcers,  or  unsound  cicatrices  of  ulcers  likely  to  break  out  afresh. 


m.    ALDEN   PARTRIDGE. 


Aldex  Partridge,  Captain  in  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Professor  and  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Acadenay  at 
^^cst  Point,  and  the  Founder  of  a  class  of  institntiona  in  which  the 
military  element  is  recognized  and  provided  for  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  training  of  the  American  citizen,  was  born  at  Norwich  in 
^e^llollt,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1785.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
in  independent  circumstances,  ser\'cd  in  the  war  of  the  Hevolution, 
and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyno  and  his  army  at  Saratoga, 
He  brought  up  his  son  in  the  New  England  fashion,  at  such  district 
sehool  as  the  times  and  the  country  afforded  in  the  winter,  and  at 
ail  sorts  of  work  about  the  house  and  on  the  farm  at  other  seasons, 
nntil  be  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when,  being  of  studious  turn,  and 
f'^nd  of  reading,  he  was  allowed  to  fit  for  college,  and  entered  Dart- 
inouth  in  August,  1802,  We  have  no  knowledge  of  his  studies  in 
college,  but  it  is  presumed  that  his  predilections  were  for  the  mathe- 
matics, and  from  the  lateness  with  which  he  commenced  his  Latin 
and  his  subsequent  declarations,  his  aversion  was  for  the  languages. 
Before  completing  his  collegiate  course  he  received  the  appointment 
of  cadet*  in  the  regiment  of  artillerists  in  the  United  States  service, 
^ith  orders  to  repair  to  West  Point,  and  report  himself  to  the  com- 
manding ofHcer  of  the  Military  Academy  at  that  place. 

The  ^lilitary  Academy  at  the  time  Cadet  Partridge  arrived  at 
^est  Point  was  very  inadequately  equipped  with  the  men  and 
material  aids  of  instruction,  although  the  two  teachers  appointed 

*  A  Cadft  in  the  military  organization  of  the  Army  denoted  a  junior  utiicer  between  the 

frade  of  lieuleuant  aiKl  oergeant,  ami  was  introduced  from  the  French  service.     An  Act  of 

foDjreaf.  |Maetr<l  Mny  7th,  1794.  providt-d  for  a  Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers,  to  consist 

of  fi>ur  bairaliniis.  to  each  of  which  eight  eadeta  were  to  be  attached,  and  anlhorized  the  dec* 

retary  of  War  to  procure  at  the  public  expense  the  necessary  books,  instruments  and  appa* 

raius  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corps.    In  1798,  an  additional  regiment  of  Artillerists  and 

Engineers  was  raised,  increasing  the  number  of  Cadets  to  fifty-bix.     In  1793,  the  President 

was  authorized  to  appoint  four  teachers  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ncces.sary  to  Artillerists 

auil  Engineers.    No  appointment  was  made  till  IPOl,  and  in  1S02,  the  Military  Academy  was 

c*t«blished  at  West  Point,  where  the  corps  of  Engineers  was  directed  to  repair  with  fifty 

Cailets,  and  the  Senior  Officer  of  the  Corps  was  constituted  Superintendent.    Col.  Williams 

was  then  Senior  Officer  of  Enj^ineers,  and  became,  es-vfficio^  SiiperiDteudent,  and  continued 

locb  oiitil  1S12. 
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;  were  abondantiy  capable  in  their  respective  depcirtBie2it&  Jar<?d 
Mansiield,  ^j&peeially^  the  teacher  of  luitunil  philosophy,  had  wipn 
4uoh  rcputaticm  iu  mathematical  studies  tli at  he  received  hi9  eovi- 

•  mijsio/i  as  a  eaptaiD  of  engineers  from  Mr,  Joffergpn  for  the  very  por- 
.pose  of  becoming  a  teacher  at  West  Pomt,  whicli  he  did  by  appoiot- 

■  ment  in  1802,  although  in  reality  he  did  not  perform  his  duties 
.  -rpgularly,  and  then  only  for  one  year,  having  be<en,  in  1808,  appointed 

by  Presidont  Jcft'erson  to  the  responsible  post  of  Surveyor-General 

•  of  the  North-western  territory.  Such  instraction  as  was  given  was 
rbceived  by  Cadet  Partridge  in  1806,  and  in  July  of  that  yea*,  tic 

i  was  transferred  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  in  October,  commis- 
sioned as  first  lieutenant.     In  November,,  1806,  he  was  appointed 

:  JBSBistant  professor  of  mathematics,  Fedinand  R.  Hasslor,  a  little 
later,  having  been  made  Professor  in  place  of  CapL  Barron,  retired. 
From  Prof.  Hassler,  ho  received  great  help  in  his  mathematical 

'  studios,  as  fao  afterwarrls  repeatedly  acknowledged.  In  1808,  Ptof. 
Partridge  was  called  to  act  in  place  of  the  Superintendent  in  tlie 
absence  of  Col.  Williams,  and  continued  to  do  so,  with  brief  inter- 
nals, until  January,  1815,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  which 
he  filled  till  March,  181^    In  1809,  Mr.  Ilassler  resigned  the  pro- 

■  fcssorship  of  mathematics,  and  the  instruction  before  given  by  him 
devolved  on  his  assistant,  Mr.  Partridge.  In  1810,  he  succeeded, 
after  repeated  applications  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  obtaining 
t^o  field  pieces,  for  practical  instniction  of  the  Cadets  as  ArtiUerists. 
'  In  1812,  tlio  Academy  was  ro-organiaed,  iind  was  made  to  con- 
Mst  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  following  Professors,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  the  French  language  and  drawing,  viz. :  "  one 

:  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy ;  one  professor  of 
mathematics;  and  one  professor  of  tlie  art  of  engineering;  each 
professor  to  have  an  assistant  taken  from  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Officers  or  Cadets."  The  number  of  Cadets  was  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  were  directed  to  be  arranged  into  companies 
of  non-oommissionod  officers  and  privates,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  commandant  of  Engineers,  and  be  officered  from  that 
corps,  ^*for  the  purposes  of  military  instruction,  in  all  the  duties  of 
ft. private,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  officer,  and  to  be  encamped 
at  least  throe  months  of  each  year,  and*  taught  all  the  duties  inci- 
dent to  a  regular  camp."  The  age  of  admission  was  fixed,  the 
tninimum  at  fourteen,  and  maximnm  at  twenty-one,  and  preliminary 
knowledge  to  be  well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.     It 

•  was  further  proNided   that  any  Cadet  who  shall  rocvivc  a  regular 

•  degree  from  the  Academical  8itiSf  after  going  Uirough  all  the  classes, 
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sbftll  be  considcreil  among  tho  candidates  for  a  comiDiBsion  .in 
«ny  corps,  according  to  th^  duties  he  may  bo  judged  coinpelent-lto 
perform.  The  sum  of  $^5fiO0  was  appropriated  towards  the  biiiid- 
iogs,  library,  implcmonts^Iifeo.  On  this  broad  basis  tlie  Academy 
was  progressively  cnfiirgcd  id  its  pre^nt  capabilities  of  uscffiihics^. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  of  1812,  Mr.  Partridge  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics^  with  the  pay  and  emolumcuts  of  a  major, 
which  appointftient  was  soon  after,  at  the  request  of  tho  Secretary 
of  War,  exchanged  for  that  of  professor  of  engineering,  it  being 
found  more  difficult  to  fill  the  latter  post  than  the  farmer.  Tho 
duties  of  this  professorship  he  cdntinnod  to  dbchaige  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1813,  till  December  SI,  1810. 

In  1808,  Gapt.  Partridge  was  ordered  by  Col  Williams  to  take 
charge  of  the  internal  direction  and  control  of  tho  Military  Acade- 
my as  Superintendent,  which  duties  he  discharged  until  January!  3, 
1815,  when,  by  regulations  of  that  date,  he  was  made  the  permanent 
Superintendent,  wliich  post  he  held  till  November  26th,  1816,  and 
vas  finally  relieved  on  the  JSth  of  January,  1817. 

By  the  regulation  of  January  8,  1815,  the  commandant  of  tho 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  constituted  Infipectar  of  the  Academy,  aiid 
made  responsible  for  instruction,  and  to  report  to  the  Bepartmont'of 
War.  Out  of  this  appointment,  and  the  instnictions  relating  tliere- 
to,  grew  a  difference  of  opinion,  which  resuhed  in  the  final  with- 
drawal of  Csipt.  Partridge  from  the  institntion,  the  resignation  of  his 
commission  in  the  raihtary  service  of  tlie  United  States,  and  his 
subsequent  devotion  to  the  diseemination  by  lectures  and  personal 
efforts  of  the  views  which  ho  had  formed  of  the  education  ix^quitcd 
by  the  American  citizen,  and  tho  establishment  of  institutions  in 
which  these  views  could  be  carried  out,  i 

After  resigning  his  commission  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  Capt.  Partridge  was  engaged,  in  the  summer  of  1818, 
as  military  instructor  to  a  volunteer  corps,  and  in  giving  a  course 
of  lectures,  on  fortifications  and.  other  brandies  of  military  science 
to  a  class  of  officers  and  citizens  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
views  which  he  then  presented  on  the  best  moans  of  national  xle- 
fenso  were  in  advance  of  tho  "piping  times  of  peaoe"  in  1818,  but 
have  been  since  demanded  to  be  eminently  sound  and  practical  by 
the  terrible  experience  of  1861 — 18G2. 

His  chief  relianoe  for  national  defense  was  in  the  military  hahiU 
of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people — organized  into  suitable 
militia  departments  correspoBding  in  the  main  to  the  limits  of  .the 
sereral  states,  oiBc(^d:by  men  of  the  right  capacity,  scioutific 
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^duoAtion,  aud  miUtary  trailing.  The  officers  wcra  required  to  wt- 
teinble  anntialty  at  stated  periods,  either  in  camps  or  rendezvous,  at 
aouie  oeutral  point  iu  the  dupartmeut,  to  xeccive  instruction  froxu  a 
few  ooinpetcnt  teachers  of  the  military  art.  Wo  give  the  plan  in 
]^a  owu  language  as  publialied  at  the  time. 

I.  Let  tlio  United  Statea  be  divided  into  military  departmeDts,  say  thirty  19 
•mmiitfr;  eueh  ot'  those  dopartmeuts  to  be  wholly  <x)mprised  within  the  saio^ 
etiite^  wbenevt^r  tbisj  can  be  dune. 

•  III  To  each  of  those  departraentu  let  there  be  attached  a  military  inslractoi; 
l(Under  the  authority  of  tho  Unitini  ^Uites,)  who  shoukl  rt'ceive  the  pay  and 
^iiolumontR  of  a  colonel  of  Infantry,  and  have  tho  brevet-nmk  of  a  brigadloTv 
g:cnoral.  Thcsu  insiructors  to  be  j^entleinen  of  established  chamcter  and  repatii- 
tion,  and  who  have  received  a  regular  seientilic  military  edui-ation. 

-■'  'lit  Let  the  (>ffi<'ers  of  each  brigade  of  militia  In  tho  Unhed  States  be  reqtrired 
toatifleiuble  anniiull^'  at  stated  pi'riods,  either  in  eawp  or  rendezvous,  at  t>v«uje 
central  point  in  the  brigade,  tliere  to  renmin  six  days,  tor  the  purpose  of  military 
ihKtniction.  Lc-t'each  instruetor  itttettd  hi  sm-ceK^ion  at  the  several  camps  ^i* 
plaqoBof  rondoKvoua  in  iiis  departiuentt  aud  devote  himself  afKiduoiisly  to  tlie 
instlniction  of  tho  officers  there  assembled.  One  }H)rtion  of  the  day  might  bo 
'tfe\*ot6d  to  practical  drills,  and  Held  evoluticms — also  to  the  turning  off,  mounts 
;ing.  oud  jcelieving  guards  and  seutinels^  while  tho  remainder  could  be  uiost  use- 
fully employed  in  explaining  and.illustmtinjr  tho  priueiples  of  tactics  generally, 
idf  artillery,  of  permanent  and  tieM  foitificntK^n,  the  duties  of  troops  in  camp 
and  in  gurriuon,  Mid  such  otlker  branches  as  timo  and  circumstances  might  permit, 
by  means  of  familiar  exi)lanator}'  lectures. 

V  IV.  Let  each  officer  receive  from  tho  government  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
Ikis  exfionses  while  attending  tho  instruction,  and  also  wliile  goi^ig  to,  and  ra- 
jkuniiag  from,  the  camp  or  rendezvous. 

'^  Soitie  of  the  principal  advantages  that  would  result  fh)m  the  adoption  of  the 
foregoing  plan,  I  conceive  would  be  as  follows,  viz. : — 

''  1.  Tlic  same  system  of  tactics  and  discipline  would  pervade  tho  whole  mass 
^)f  the  milttia — the  fmatnictorrt  being  imperatively  required  to  adhere  to  orte 
ipystetn.    'n)is  would  be  a  very  important  ad Viintagc*. 

'  '  2.  Bv  thi.-*  means  the  country,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  would  be  ftiniished 
with  a  well  organized  military  force,  of  at  least  on(»  millirn  of  men,  composed 
kif  the  bi'St  materials  in  the  world  for  soldiers ;  the  whole  of  which,  the  otfieers 
'imving  been  regulirly  and  corrwtly  instnicted,  might  l»e  rendered,  in  the  courSD 
•X)f  ft  f^w  weeks,  after  being  called*  into  service,  perfectly  cOTni>etoiit  to  tlie  effi- 
cient discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  the  field.     This  assertion  is  not  founded 
iiupon  conjecture.     An  experience  of  neariy  lifteen  years  in  railiiary  instruction, 
''has  convinced  me,  that  r.ny  of  our  regiments  of  militia,  in  their  prest»nt  state  of 
''diseipline^  if  brought  into  the  field  arwi  placeil  under  competent  officers,  could, 
^by  tlireo  weeks  instruction,  bo  prepared  lor  dii<charging  all  the  duties  of  regular 
f.itroops.     'Hie  instnictio^  then,  in  time  of  peace,  ol*  tlie  officers,  Ix-comes  an  ob- 
.jectof  great  importanco;'^tbat  of  tho  privates  is  of  secondary  considenitioii. 
■Tlieixj  is  no  difficulty  in  making  soldiers,  wlicu  officers  understand  their  duty, 
.ftiid  are  disposed  to  perform  it. 

'  It  may  perliaps  be  objectinl  to  the  fbregoing  plan,  that  the  timo  propo<<ed  fbr 
^thc  officers  to  remain  in  camp  or  rendczTous.  is  (00  limited  to  admit  of  iheir 

deriving  much  advantigo  tlnrefroni.     Tn  answer  to  this  I  will  observe,  tl>at  a 

due  sliare  of  cxpcricnco  in  this  species  of  instruction,  has  fully  coovixK^d  me, 
>t|iat  they  would  acquirf^  more  convct  military  iiiibrmation  in  six  d:iys,  under  a 
..oouopetent  and  systematic  instnictor.  tban  they  usually  acquire  under  the  pres- 

)cnt  83'st(?m,  during  the  whole  p<.*riod  from  eighteen  to  forty-fivo  years  of  ago; 
)y|U!Kl.<thi^t»  after  attending  two  or  three  similar  courses,  tlic  great  body  of  Uiein 
f^woulfd  im  perfi.'Ctly  competent  to  the  correct,  efficient,  and  useful  discharge  of 

all  tlie  duties  of  tlio  field.     From  the  best  calculation  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
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I  feci  confident,  that  the  whole  necessary  expense  of  canyinpr  thia  plnn  into  full 
<nU  e:tK*tire  opemtkm,  Afould  not  exce^  6ix  huodrM  tlloatmttd  doltitfA^^ 
,ifould  prubaUly  tUU  alK)it  of  4bat  9u<xl  Wh^tber  tbe.  expense,  iUmv  U  W  .b« 
csousidered  ua  di.suro|iortiunate  to  tlie  object  in  view,  and  therefore  to  consititute 
s  barrier  to  its  accortipli«hmetit,  most  be  decide  by  tii^  Fotmd  discretion  oftilft 
i^^prvsentaUres  of  tiie  people.  It.  «4>peHn»  to  me,  lK>weviir,  to  U^iu:  uu  gre«^ 
ratio  to  it,  tiian  does  a  grain  of  sand  to  thogiolK;  we  inhabit.  The  cultivation 
of  military  science  mu:<t  ahjo  ht  vieMrd  as  of  the  Hrjjt  Important  in  a  «»ysfem 
of  mihtary  defense  for  our  country.  The  plan  already  detailed,  is  calculated  for 
Aie  funeral  dissemination  of  praet4cttl  militury  iiifbrmation  throughout  tha  com- 
muirity,  but  i^  not  adapted  to  ti)e  iurestigation  of  principles.  Tliis  can  only  bt 
done  at  seminaries,  where  it  constitutes  a  brandi  of  regular  attention  and  study) 
and  wbere  theory  and  practice  can,  in  due  proportion,  be  combined.  At  ttiose 
semiuarios  would  be  lormed  our  uilitory  instructors,  our  engineers)  and  ouf 
generals;  and  firom  those,  as  from  so  many  foci,  would  ail  tUo  improvemeuta  ia 
the  militaiy  art  be  diffused  throughout  the  country. 

■  ♦ 

In  the  lectures  delivered  in  1818,  Capt.  Partridge^  in  view  ofithe 
Inevitable  disintegration  by  frost  and  nioistare,  and  the  iniprov«f- 
XDcnts  in  the  ficionce  of  att^k,  anticipated  the  insuiBciency  of  pe^ 
mancnt  fortifications — of  works  of  masonry,  no  matter  how  expen- 
sively or  strongly  constructed — to  tlie  defense  of  our  principaj 
harbors  against  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  foe  ;  his  reliance  was  on  the 
general  diffusion  of  military  science  and  trainiug  amongst  the  militia, 
on  an  efficient  navy,  and  the  following  plan  of  marine  defense. 

T.  At  the  most  important  and  exposed  points  on  our  seaboard,  let  on^  or  two 
principal  works  of  the  most  permanent  kind  bo  ercotod :  these  works  to  b4 
Icept  in  perfect  repair,  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  all  the  routiitions  of  wai\ 
and  the  gims  and  caniagos  well  secured  from  the  weather  by  mouus  of  pent 
houses.  •} 

II.  In  the  vicinity  of  all  the  most  exposed  and  vulnerable  points  on  the  sea- 
board, let  spacious  and  pcTn)aneQt  arsenals  be  coi^ructed,  in  whicli,  let  thefp 
be  deposited  ample  supplies  of  cannon,  mortars,  gun  carriagefl,  mnterlals  (or 

Elatfornis,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  where  they  would  remain  perfectly  ^afe 
om  the  weather. 

V 

in.  In  case  of  war  or  threatened  invasion,  let  tompomry  works,  either  of 
eartli,  or  of  wood,  be  constructed  at  all  the  moat  vulnerable  points,  whicli  coujl|d 
be  readily  furnished  with  cannon,  gun  carriages^  platforms,  and  all  the  ucoessaQr 
implements  and  munitions  fh)m  the  arsenals  in  tlieir  viciidty. 

IV.  As  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  these  works  should  be  dismantled,  and  ;a]| 
their  apparatus  returned  to  the  arsenals  from  whence  it  was  taken.  In  case  dr 
future  emergencies,  tliey  oould  be  restored,  or  others  of  the  same  descriptkiti^ 
constructed  in  tlieir  places,  which  could  be  supplied  from  the  arsooals  in  the 
manner  above  stated.  The  efficacy  in  marine  defense,  of  works  of  the  above 
deacription,  I  presume  will  not  bo  doubted  by  any  scientific  military  maiii. 
Should  any  one,  however,  be  disposed  to  doubt  it,  I  would  beg  leave  to  ref^r 
him  to  the  defense  of  Fort  Moulirio,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Caroltnay 
wlien  attacked  by  tlie  British  shipping,  during  tlie  lU^volutionary  war,  andalno 
to  tJie  defense  made  by  the  small  fort  at  Stoningtou,  Connecticut,  when  attacK%d 
m  a  similar  manner  during  tlie  last  war.  !» 

By  adopting  this  system,  I  think  the  following  advantages  would  re«ilt:-4to 

1.  A  more  secure  defense  would  be  Obtained.  By  knowing  the  description' iif 
feroe  we  had  to  encounter,  we  should  be  enabled  to  construct  our  temporafy 
works  in  a  maimer  the  best  caleulated  to  repel  H  •  and  as  the  guli  carriniitTH!, 
platforms,  and  implements,  when  taken  fWmi  the  arsettAlR,  would  be  sound-  aikd 
m  perifect  order,  we  might  reasonably  calculate  these  works  would  znakeiim|Eyfe 
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vifttji'oris  rwiistance  than  permjiuent  ones,  Whicli,  with  their  apparatus,  are  in  ft 
8t«te  of  partial  dilapidation  stnd  deccij. 

'i.  Tlie  system  would  be  much  less  expensive  than  the  one  by  permanent 
fo^JIficiilion.  Those  temiwnuy  works  tould  ordinarily  bo  constructed  by  t^o, 
tipg|)s  with  very  little,  if  ajuy,  additional  expen5«e ;  but  in  giso  of  pressing 
emergency,  the  zeal  and  patriot i3m  of  the  people  m!glit  bo  relied  upon  with 
safety,  to  supply  any  amount  of  labor  tliat  might  bo  necessary,  as^was  the  case 
af  WeW  York  in  1 81-4  As  it  is  not  proposed  they  aliould  be  retained  as  military 
stAfdona  in  timo  of  peace,  the  expense  of  Ireoplng  thehi  in  repair  would  bo 
nothing. 

;^In  the  early  part  of  1810,  Capt.  Partridge  was  engaged  in  tlie 
exploring  survey  of  the  North  Eastern  boundary,  under  the  fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  While  on  this  survey  he  determined 
fii)na  barometrical  and  therm omctrical  obsen-ations  of  the  altitudes 
of'  the  Highlands  dividing  the  rivers  which  flow  northerly  into  the 
Sfc.  l*awreuce,  from  those  which  flow  southerly  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  he  also  made  a  profile  of  the  conntr}'  between  several  points 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  correspcinding  position  in  the  state  of 
IMine. 

xin  1820,  Capt.  Partridge  resigned  his  position  in  this  suTvey,  for 
tqe  purpose  of  carrying  into  practical  effect  a  plan  of  education, 
which  had  occupied  much  of  his  attention  since  1810,  and  which  in 
it$  main  features  was,  doubtless,  suggested  by  his  experience  at 
flanover,  and  West  Point,  and  was  calculated  to  supply  certain  defi- 
(^Qucies  which  he  and  others  had  already  noticed  in  our  American 
colleges  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning.  His  views  both  of  the 
(JeiSGicncics  and  their  remedies  were  set  forth  in  a  lecture  delivered 
ai  this  time,  whicli  was  subsequently  printed.  After  defining 
**,fiducation  in  its  most  perfect  state  to  be  the  preparing  a  youth 
in.  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  correct  dischaiige  of  the  dutiea 
qf  ,any  station  in  which  he  may  be  placed,*'  in  this  lecture  he  pro- 
G^k^ds  to  characterize  the  existing  plan  of  instruction. 

.1.  It  ia  not  sufficiently  practical,  nor  properly  adapted  to  the  various  duties 
•  sib:Anionoan  citijsen  may  be  called  upon  to  diRcharge.  Thopo  of  our  youth  who 
iito.ide*tine<i  for  a  liberal  education,  m  h  is  called^  are  usually  put,  at  an  early- 
age,  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  combining  therewith  ii  very 
8%ht  attention  to  their  own  hniguage,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  4c.;  and  alter 
httving  devoted  several  j-ears  iu  this  way,  tliey  are  prepared  to  become  members 
o^.a ooUege  or  university. 

( illere  they  spend  four  years  for  tho  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
blither  branches  of  learning;  after  wliiHi,  they  receive  their  diplomas,  and  are 
suppose^l  to  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  active  life.  Hut,  1  would  a^k, 
isi^is  actually  the  case  ?  Are  they  prepawd  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  dis- 
cbtirpre  correctly  tlie  duties  of  any  station  in  which  fortune  or  inclination  may 
place  them?  liavo  tlwy  been  instructed  in  the  science  of  government  gener* 
afir,  and  nK>re  eapecsaUy  in  the  pnuciplea  of  our  excellent  Constitution,  and 
thereby  prepiuvd  to  sit  in  the  legvilative  councila  of  tho  nation?  Has  their  at- 
tiyntion  been  sufficiently  diaHJted  to  tlfose  great  and  importtint  branches  ol  na*. 
tteai  industry  and  sourocs  €f  natioDal  wealth-^agrkulturo,  coouneicce,  and 


nviQa&ctuc^  ?  n«vo  they  been  tauglit  tp  cxaoilno  the  policy  pf  olbor  luitioDi^ 
aud  the  ellcct  of  that  policy  on  iho  pronperity  of  Uwir  own  ct»uulry  ?  Are  tU«j  . 
prei>arod  to  discharge  the  duties  of  civil  or  military  cngincen*,  or  to  endure 
Mipvij  or  to  become  the  defouderd  of  their  country  h  ri^Iits,  And  the  avortgcrs  ^ 
of  her  wronjrs,  cither  in  the  ranks  or  at  the  head  of  her  hrniics?  Jt  api>oara  lo, ; 
niQ  not ;  and  if  not,  then,  agreeably  to  tho  standard  cstablishodj  their  educatfoD  ' 
is!so  far  defective. 

2.  Auoihcr  defeot  in  tlu)  present  system,  i^  tlio  entire  neglect,  in  all  pof 
pnncipol  8c>roiiuirieis  of  pliysical  education,  or  tho  duo  cultivatiou  oi^d  uuprov^ 
ment  of  tlie  physical  lowers  of  the  students. 

Tlie  great  importance  and  even  absolute  m^cessity  of  a  regular  and  systematic 
cwrse  pf  oxercme  for  Uvo  presenraticin  of  healtii,  IiihI  ctmtirtiMiifr  ai>d  readeritiff 
vijforous  tlie  constitution,  1  prc*sume,  rauHt  beevid<nt  to Uie  must  supcrlifial  ob- 
senrr.    It  is  for  want  of  this,  that  so  many  of  bur  most  promiVmjr  youths  loi^  ' 
their  health  by  the  time  tJioy  aro  prepared  to  cntor  on  the  grand  thentre  of  mcr. 
tivc  and  useful  life,  and  either  prematurely  die,  or  linger  out  u  comparatively-, 
useless  and  miscTablo  existence.    That  tho  health  of  tno  closest  applicant  may 
be  preserved,  wlien  ho  ia  ttiljjeoted  to  a  regular  and  8>-stcxiiatk*  eounm  bf  ola?r» 
rises,  I  know,  from  practical  experience;  and  1  have  no  hesitation  in  assert-ing;^ 
that  in  nine  caat.\s  out  of  ten,  It  is  just  us  easy  for  a  youtli,  however  hard  ho  * 
may  study,  to  att^un  the  af^e  of  manhood,  wiU)  a  lirm  and  vigorouti  const  itution* 
capable  of  enduring  ex|K)suro,  hunger  and  fatigue,  as  it  is  to  grow  .up  puny  and 
deWlitated,  inca liable  of  clthor  boduy  or  mental  exertion. 

3.  A  third  dcftKit  in  our  system  is,  the  amount  of  idle  time  allowed  tlH>  st«h 
dents ;  tliot  portion  of  tlie  day  during  which  tliey  aro  actually  ouprtgeti  in  study 
ami  recitations,  under  the  eye  of  their  instructors,  c<jinpriscs  but  a  small  portioa 
of  tho  whole;  during  tlie  remainder,  thorn 'that  are  dli^posM  to  Ktwly,  will  im- 
prove at  Uieir  rooms,  while  thoso  wlio  oro  not  so  dis{H)fkxi,  will  not  only  not 
improve,  but  will  be  vcr>'  hkely  to  engage  in  practices  injurious  to  their  consti- 
tutions and  destructive  to  tlieir  mc^rals.  If  this  vacant  thne  «)uld  bo  cnnployed 
in  duties  and  exerei^es,  whluli,  while  they  amu>ie  and  intprovo  thu  mind,  would 
at  tho  same  time  invigonite  tho  hotly  and  conlirm  the  constitution,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  great  point  gained.  That  tliiH  may  be  done,  I  shall  attempt  in  thd 
couive  of  tlieae  observiUloos,  to  sliow. 

4.  A  fourth  defect  is,  tho  allowing  to  students,  especially  to  those  of  t)ie 
wealthier  class,  too  much  money,  thereby  Inducing  habits  of  dissipation  and  ox- 
truragUneo,  highly  injurious  to  thomsolvoa,  and  also  to  thu  semiuarius  of  which 
tlioy  ore  members.    J  Imro  no  hesitation  in  a.«46crting,  that  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Irregularities  and  disorderly  proceedings  amongst  tho  students  of  our 
seminaries,  may  be  traced  to  this  fatal  couAo.    CoUoct  togethor  at  any  scminnryj 
a  large  number  of  youths,  of  tho  ages  Uicy  generally  are  at  our  institutional. 
furnish  them  with  money,  and  allow  them  a  portion  of  idle  thne,  aud  it  may  bo 
viewed  as  a  miracle,  if  a  kirge  (Kirtion  of  thorn  do  not  beuomo  corrupt  in  moralfl^. 
and  instead  of  going  forth  into  the  world  to  become  ornaments  in  society,  they 
nrtlier  aro  prepared  to  beoon>a  nuisances  to  tho  some.    There  is  in  tliis  respect, 
an  immense  responsibility  resting  on  parents  and  guardians,  ua  well  as  on  att* 
others  having  the  care  and  inatruction  of  youth,  of  which  14  appears  to  me  tJiej' 
are  not  Bufflcicntly  aware. 

■  When  youths  are  sent  to  a  sominaiy,  ^  is  presumed  they  aro  sent  fbr  the  par-  = 
pose  of  learning  something  tliat  is  useful,  and  not  to  acquire  bad  habits,  or  to' 
B{>end  money;  they  shouhl  consequently  be  furnished  with  e\*ery  thing  nece*»- 
8uy  for  their  oonifort,  oonvenioaco  and  improvement,  but  money  should  in  Do 
instance  be  put  into  their  luinds.  So  certainly  as  they  linve  it,  just  so  certainljr-. 
vUl  they  spend  it,  and  this  will,  in  nine  cnses  out  f)f  tt^n,  lie  duno  in  a  mannor: 
seriously  to  injure  thero,  without  any  corresponding  advantage.  It  frequently: 
draws  them  into  vicious  and  dissolute  company,  and  induces  habits  of  immorality 
ond  vice,  which  ultimately  prove  their  ruin.  Tho  over-wc('niug  iinlulgenco  of  j 
parents,  has  been  the  cause  of  tho  destruction  of  the  morals  and  future  usefidn. 
ness  of  many  a  promising  youtlL  They  may  eventually  discover  their  error,' 
but  alas,  it  is  often  too  late  to  correct  it.  Much  better  does  that  person  discharge? 
thedutiai  of  a  rool  fHeod  to  Uie  thoughtless,  unwary  youtli,  wha withbokdai 
from  him  the  means  of  indulging  in  dissipated  and  vicious  courses. 
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J5.  A  iiftli  dcfbct  18  tlio  requiring  all  the  students  to  pursue  the  sune  course  of 
studies. 

All  youth  have  not  the  same  inclinations,  nor  the  came  capacities;  one  mi^ 
possK'3«f  a  i)artii:uUir  iuclinution  and  capaclly  for  the  study  c)f  the  clnwics,  bui  not  fiir 
the  iuatlK'aiati(.-i»  and  otIuT  bnuiches  ufneiunce;  with  aiiotlicr  it  ni:iy  Ijc  tlic  reverse. 
Now  it  will  be  in  vuiu  to  aiicmpt  making;  u  mathematician  of  tiie  furnier,  or  a 
linguist  of  the  luttor.  Cun.SL'queutlyf  uH  the  time  that  is  devoted  in  this  manner, 
will  he  hist,  or  someihin;;  won^'O  than  lost.  Kvi*ry  yduth,  who  has  nny  aqKieity 
or  hiclinatiou  f^.ir  the  ac-tjiiiremeiit  of  knowledge,  will  Iiave  some  favorite  Kindles, 
in  which  liu  wUI  bu  likely  to  excel  It  is  certainly  then  niucU  better  that  he 
should  I>e  permitiL-d  to  pursue  those,  than,  that  by  bein^^  fori-ed  to  attend  to 
others  for  which  he  ha<i  an  aversion,  and  in  which  he  will  never  excel,  or  ever 
muko  common  prullciency,  he  should  linully  acquire  a  dislike  to  all  study.  Xho 
oelebrated  Pur^eal,  id  a  .striking;  in.staiicu  of  the  absurdity  and  lolly  of  attempting 
to  foTvQ  a  youth  to  attenil  to  branches  of  study,  for  which  he  has  an  utter  aver- 
sion, to  the  exclussion  of  tho^ie  for  which  he  may  )-u.«se«s  a  )»articular  attachment 
Had  the  lather  of  thiii  eminent  man  i)crsi^ted  in  his  absurd  ai.d  ibolish  course, 
France  would  never  have  seen  him,  what  he  Eub:ie(iueutly  became,  one  of  her 
brightest  ornam(?nts. 

6.  A  sixth  detect  is  the  prescribing  the  lenpth  of  time  for  completing,  as  it  ia 
ternietl,  a  Cf.>unte  of  education.  By  tiK*so  means,  the  grKKl  scholar  is  placed 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  slu^rpird,  for  whatever  may  )»e  his  exertions,  ho  can 
gshi  nothiii;r  in  resix^ct  to  tiuKs  and  tlio  latt^T  hiu*.  in  connequeiU'e  oi'  tiiis,  less 
stimulus  for  exertion.  Jf  any  thing  will  inducv  the  ind<ilent  student  to  exert 
himself,  it  in  tho  desire  to  prevent  otiiers  gitling  ahead  of  iiim.  It  would  be 
moch  bettor  to  allow  each  one  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  possible,  witli  a 
thorough  uuderstauding  of  the  subject 

Having  stated  %vliat  appc<ircd  to  him  tho  most  promincut  dcfecta 
in  the.  academies  and  colleges  as  oi^ganizod  and  conducted,  he  next 
proccttda  to  point  out  the  remedies. 

1.  Tho  orgnnir^tion  and  discipline  should  bo  strictly  military. 

Under  a  military  system,  subordination  and  discipline  are  much  more  easriy 
prcscr\'e<i  than  \nider  any  other.  "Whenever  a  yoiith  can  Ihj  iinprc.-s(.Hl  with 
tlio  true  j)rincipIcH  and  feelings  of  a  soldirr,  he  lutximes,  uh  a  matter  of  ctmrse, 
subonlinate.  honnrable,  and  manly.  Ho  disdains  Hubterfnge  and  prevarication, 
and  all  that  low  cunning,  which  is  but  too  prevalent  He  acts  not  the  part  of 
tlie  assa^jsin,  but  if  ho  have  an  enemy,  ho  metts  him  ojK'nly  and  fiiirly.  Oilu'rs 
may  boast  that  they  have  broken  the  laws  ami  ri'gulations  of  tho  institution  of 
which  tlioy  are,  or  have  ])e<'n  memlicrs,  and  have  oscaiK-d  deleoiion  and  punish- 
ment, by  mean  prevarication  and  falsehixMl.  Not  so  the  n-al  soldier.  U  ho 
have  brokvn  onli^rs  and  n^guhilions,  he  will  o|>enly  acknowh-dgc  his  error,  and 
rofbrm ;  but  will  not  Imast  of  having  lK*<«n  insulK»rtlinato.  Th<.»8C  principles,  if 
imbibed  aTid  fixed  in  earlv  vouth,  will  c<>ntinuo  to  infUicnce  his  (*onduct  and  ae* 
tions  during  life;  he  will  be  equally  ol'servimt  of  the  laws  of  liis  country,  as  of 
tlic  academi**  rogidationn  under  which  he  luw  lived;  and  will  lui-ome  tho  more 
estimable  citl/.eii  in  cr>nsequencf;  thereof.  1  shall  not  jiretend,  however,  that  all 
who  wi.«ar  a  military  g.irb,  or  live,  for  a  titne,  even  under  a  correct  s-y^!tem  of 
military  diwipline,  will  bo  infhienceii  in  their  conduct  by  tho  principles  nliovo 
6t«tiKl;  but  if  tJiey  are  not,  it  only  )irov(^  that  they  have  pruvioiiKly  imbilied 
crmni'ous  prineiplcA,  whi<'h  have  lieconie  too  linnly  tixiMl  to  be  ('mdiiiiteii ;  or 
tliat  nature  has  not  formed  them  with  minds  cajiablo  U*  soaring  above  what  ia 
low  sad  groveling. 

2.  ^lilitary  science  and  inntruetion  shouM  eonslltuto  n  part  of  tho  course  of 
education. 

The  constitution  of  the  T'^nited  Ptntoa  has  investctl  the  military  defbnso  of  tho 
country  in  the  great  brnly  of  the  iienple.  Hy  tho  wise  pwvisionsof  this  Instru- 
ment, and  of  the  laws  made  in  lairsuanee  then?of,  every  American  citi7.en,  from 
eighteen  to  forty-live  years  of  age,  unless  specially  exempted  by  law,  is  liable 


to  be  called  upon  for  tho  discharge  of  militArj  duty — ho  ifl  erophatJcallj  a  citi- 
zen soldier,  and  it  appears  to  me  perfectly  pra{)er  tluit  he  Hhould  bo  equally  jprch , 
pared  by  education  to  discharge,  corre<'tly.  his  duties  in  either  ojpuoily.     If  we 
intend  to  avoid  a  standing  anny,  (that  bano  of  a  republic,  and  engine  of  oppren- 
son  in  the  hands  of  despotfi,)  our  militia  must  bo  patronized  and  improved,  and ; 
mifitary  inforroalion  must  bo  disseminutcd  amon^i^t  the  great  mass  of  the  ik>o> 
pte;  when  deposited  with  xliem,  it  is  in  aafo  h;md8,  and  will  never  be  exhibited 
in  practice,  except  in  opposition  to  t!ie  enemies  of  tho  countiy.    I  am  well 
tware  tliere  are  amongst  us  many  worthy  iudi\nduals,  who  deem  the  cultivation" 
of  military  science  a  sort  of  Ijoresy,  flattering  thempclves,  and  endeavoring  to  ' 
induce  others  to  believe,  that  tho  time  lias  now  arrived,  or  is  very  near,  wncri.  _ 
wars  an?  to  cease,  and  universal  harmony  prevail  amongst  mankind    But,  my  ; 
fcDow-citizens,  be  not  deceived  by  the  syren  song  of  peace,  peace,  when,  in 
reality,  there  is  no  peace,  except  in  a  due  and  constant  preparation  for  war.    If 
we  turn  our  attention  to  KuTope,  what  do  we  behold  ?    A  league  of  crowned 
despots^  impiously  called  holy,  wielding  a  tremendous  militaty  force  of  two  mil- 
lions of  mercenaries!    Ill-fated  Naples,  and  more  ill-fated  Spain,  have  both  fblt ' 
tlw  effects  of  thet'r  ptacwhle  dispositions,  and  were  it  not  for  tho  wide-spreading^ ' 
Atlantic,  which  the  God  of  tmture  in  his  infinite  goodness  has  interposed  bo- 
tween  us,  we  also,  ere  this,  should  have  had  a  lilce  experience.    The  principlea  " 
of  liberty  are  equally  obnoxious  to  them,  whether  fbund  in  Europe,  Asia,  Afrirti, 
or  America.     If  rendering  mankind  ignorant  of  tho  art  of  war,  (a^  a  science,)  - 
wmid  prevent  wars,  then  would  f  unite  mo:<t  cordially  wltli  those,  usually 
termed  pence-men.  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  every  vestige  of  it.    But  sudt)  i 
1 8D1  confident,  would  not  be  tho  nesulL    Wars  limongst  nations  do  not  arise'  '• 
because  thw  understand  how  to  conduct  them  skillflilly  and  on  sciontifle' 
principles ;  but  are  induced  by  tho  evil  proiwnsities  and  dispositions  of  mankind.  : 
To  prevent  the  effect,  tho  cause  must  lx>  removed.    We  may  render  nations'  ■ 
ijrnorant  of  the  iwe  of  tho  musket  and  bayonet ;  wo  may  carry  them  back,  as 
respects  tlie  art  of  war.  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  or  oven  oif  savageism,  and  still 
wars  will,  exist.    ^  long  as  mankind  possess  the  dispositions  which  they  now  , 
possess,  and  which  they  ever  have  jiosseysed,  so  long  the}''  will  fight.    To  pre- 
Teut  wars,  then,  the  disi)Osition  must  be  diangod;  no  romcdy  sliort  of  this,  will  ; 
be  effectual.     In  proportion  as  nations  are  rude  and  unskilled  in  the  art  of  war, 
^ill  their  military  oode  be  barbarous  and  unrelenting,  their  battles  simguinary, 
and  their  whole  systep  of  warfare,  destructive.    War,  therefore,  iu  such  a  case, 
becomes  a  far  greater  evil,  thau  it  docs  under  an  improved  and  refined  sviitein,  . 
where  battles  are  won  moro  by  skin  than  by  hard  fighting,  and  the  laws  of  war': : 
are  proportionally  ameliorated.    What  rati<jual  maii,  what  friend  of  mankind^ 
would  be  willing  to  exchange  the  prysent  humane  and  refined  system  of  \\i\i'^.  . 
five,  for  that  practiced  by  an  Attila,  a  Jenghis  Khun,  a  Tamerlane,  or  a  Hahometj,. ,' 
when  hundreds  of  tliousands  fell  in  a'  singlo  engagement,  and  when  conquest  . 
and  extermination  were  synonymous  terms.    On  the  principles  of  humanity^^" 
tiien.  it  appears  to  mo  that,  so  long  as  wars  do  exist,  the  miUtary  art  should  Gq  . 
improved  and  refined  as  much  as  possible;  for,  in  proportion  as  tliis  is  done^^. 
Uttlcs  will  be  less  sanguinary  and  destructive,  the  whole  system  more  humane,. . 
and  war  itself  a  (ar  less  evil.     But  independent  of  any  connection  willi  the, 
pmfeasion  of  arms»  or  of  any  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  consider  a  scieu-  . 
title  knowledge  of  the  military  art,  as  constituting  a  verj'  important  part  of  tliQiJ 
education  of  every  individual  engaged  in  tlio  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  and  ' 
this  for  many  reasons;  viz. ; —  ., 

IlrsL    It  ia  of  great  use  in  the  reading  of  history,  both  ancient  and  modern.  ■ 

A  large  portion  of  history  is  made  up  of  accounts  of  military  operatbns^' " 
descriptions  of  battles,  siegef^  Ac     How,  I  would  ask,  is  tlio  reader  to  under-'  • 
Etand  tliis  part,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  organization  of  armies,  of  tho  vsriouH 
systems  of  military  tactics,  of  tho  science  of  fortification,  and  of  the  attack  and 
defeuse  of  fhitified  placets  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  ?    Without  Kueh 
knowledge  it  is  evident  ho  derives,  comparatively  but  little  information  from  ft  i 
large  portion  of  what  he  roads. 

&voi»d    It  is  of  great  importance  in  the  writing  of  history.    I  presume  it) ) 
wiU  aot  be  denied,  tlut  in  onler  to  write  well  on  any  subjecti  it  must  be  undevri 
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stsood.    IloWf  theOf  caii  tho  historian  give  a  correct  nnd  int^lligililo  aco^iunt  of. 
a  caiiipuigi),  buttle,  or  siego,  who  is  not  onlj  uu&Ltiiiai&icd  wUh  the  priiiuiples. 
oa  which  xuiiiiary  uperaiioiui  are  condiK'ted,  but  in  also  ij^noraut  piUie  techii  Ciil 
language  nccessiiry  for  communicaling  liis  idea's  intelligiljly  ou  the  8ubjt»cl  ? . 
This  is  the  principal  reason  why,  as  it  appi-ars  to  me,  the  ancient  historians  wero 
so  much  superior  to  the  modern.     Mimy  of  their  host  historical  \vriters  wpto 
milifiir}"  men.    Some  of  them  accomplished  comiitanders.     Tlie  account  of  tniil- 
taiy  operations  by  sndi  writers  as  Xcnophon,  Tliucydidos,  Polybius  and  CopFar, 
are  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible,  whcrtas  when  attempted  by  the  great  body 
of  modi?hi  historians,  the  most  wo  can  leani  is,  that  a  fortress  was  besieged  and ' 
taken,  or  that  a  battle  was  fought  and  a  victory  won,  but  are  left  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  principles  ou  wliicli  the  operations  wero  conducted,  or  of  the 
reaflODs  why  the  results  wero  as  they  were. 

17urd.    It  is  e88c*ntially  necessary  for  the  legislator. 

Tlu)  military  de&nao  of  our  country  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important 
trusts  which  is  yot^ted  by  tlio  constitution  in  tho  general  government,  and  it  la 
afWell  known  fact,  that  more  money  is  drawn  from  tho  people  and  disbursed  in 
tUo  military,  thait  in  any  other  department  of  the  goveninienL  Now  as.  all 
mufit  ba  dono  under  tlio  Banction  of  the  law,  I  would  beg  leuvo  to  inquire,. 
W'hether  it  bo  not  of  tlM^  greatest  importance,  that  those  who  are  to  make  sudi 
laws  should  bo  in  every  respect  well  prepared  to  legislate  undt  rstandingly  on 
the  subject  ?  Tl>at  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  want  of  inlbrmation  on  this 
subject  amongst  tlK3  great  body  of  tlMJ  members  of  Congress,  I  think  will  lt>e' 
perfectly  evident  to  any  one  who  is  competent,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- ' 
amine  our  military  h'gislution  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  I 
feel  little  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  from  want  of  this  information,  more  than 
from  any  othor  cause,  as  much  moTioy  has  boen  uselesf>ly  cxpcndi^i  in  our  mili- 
tary department  alone,  as  would  cancel  a  large  portion  ol*  tlie  national  debt. 

JFhurth.    It  is  of  great  use  to  the  traveler. 

Suppose  a  young  man,  with  tlie  best  education  lie  can  obtain  at  any  of  our 
colloges  or  universities,  were  to  visit  Europe,  where  tho  military  constitutes  tho 
first  class  of  tho  community,  and  where  the  fortifications  constitute  the  most 
important  appendages  to  nearly  all  tho  prindpal  cities,  how  much  does  he  ob- 
serve, which  ho  does  not  understand?  It  he  attempt  a  description  of  the  citiej^ 
he  finds  himself  cmbarra.«f5ed  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  fortification.  If  ho 
attempt  an  investigation  of  the  principJos  and  organization  of  their  inptitutions, 
or  of  their  governments  he  flndM  the  military  bo  mterwoven  with  them  all,  tluU 
they  can  not  bo  thoroughly  understood  without  it.  In  fine,  ho  will  return  uith 
far  loss  information,  than  with  tlie  aid  of  a  military  education  ho  might  have 
derived.  As  it  respects  the  military  exercises^  I  wouW  observe,  that  were  they 
of  no  other  use  than  in  preserving  the  health  of  students,  and  confirming  in 
tliem  a  good  figure  and  manliness  of  deportment,  I  fihouki  consider  tliese  were 
ample  reasons  for  introducing  them  into  our  seminaries  generally ;  they  are  betr 
ter  calculated  than  any  others  for  counteracting  tho  natural  habits  of  students, 
and  can  always  l?e  attended  to,  at  such  times  as  would  otherwise  be  spent  in 
idIono«»3  or  useless  amusements.  Having  expressed  my  views  thus  fully  on  this 
subject.  I  will  next  proceed  to  state  more  specifically  the  other  branches  which 
I  would  propose  to  introduce  into  «  complete  course  of  education  :  and — 

1,  Tho  course  of  cla.ssical  and  scientific  instmction  should  be  as  extensive 
QDd  peritKt  as  at  our  most  approved  institutions.  Tho  Students  sliould  bo 
earnestly  enjoined  and  required  to  derive  as  much  of  useful  information  from 
tho  most  approved  authors,  as  their  time  and  circumstances  would  permit 

2.  A  due  portion  of  time  sliould  be  devoted  to  practical  geometrical  an )  other 
scientific  operations  in  the  field.  The  pupils  should  frequently  bo  taken,  on 
pedestrian  excursions  into  the  country,  be  habituated  to  endure  fatigue,  to  climb 
mountains,  and  to  detemiino  thoir  altitudes  by  means  of  tho  barometer  as  wdl 
as  by  trigonometry.  Those  ^xcursions^  whilo  they  would  Icam  them  to  walfe;. 
(which  I  estimate  an  Important  part  of  education,)  and  render  tlicm  vigorous 
and  healthy,  wonid  also  prepare  them  for  becoming  men  of  practical  i»cirtH*o 
generally,  and  would  fiirthor  oonfer  on  them  a  correct  c*ntp  dotxl  so  essentiaUjr 
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ntceBmry  for  mllltarf  And  civil  enfrmeors,  for  sarveyons,  for  tnivelore,  ^c,  and 
wtuoh  can  never  bo  acquired  otherwise  than  by  practice. 

3.  AnotlK.T  portion  of  their  time  should  be  devoted  to  practical  agricultural 
parsuits,  gardening,  &c. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  which  is  emphatically  agricultural^  I  presume  it  will 
not  be  duubteti,.  thut  a  practical  scieiitiuc  knowledge  of  agriculture  Would  con- 
stitute an  important  appendage  to  the  education  of  every  American  cHizon. 
Indeed  the  morit  c«friain  mode  of  improving  the  agriciiluire  of  the  coiuUry  will 
be  to  make  it  a  branch  of  elementary  educ;ition.  By  those  means,  it  will  not 
only  be  improved,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  tiicir  improvements  generally  dls- 
aeminated  amongst  the  great  mas3  of  the  people. 

4.  A  further  portion  of  time  sliould  be  devoted  to  attending  familiar  explana- 
tory lectures  on  the  various  brandies  of  militiiry  science,  on  the  principles  and 
pnictii^  c>f  agriculture,  commerce  and  manu^actu^^s,  on  political  economy,  on  the 
ctmFtitiitiorn  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  individiml  states,  in  which 
«bould  V>e  pointed  out  particularly  the  powers  and  dutK>s  of  the  general  gi>vern 
ment,  and  the  exii^ting  relations  betvn»en  tliat  and  the  fltate  govommonts,  on  tho' 
adencc  of  groveniment  generally.    In  fine,  on  all  tho«e  branches  of  knowledge 
"which  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  discharge,  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
the  duties  they  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow  men,  and  to  their  country. 

6.  To  the  institution  should  be  attached  a  range  of  mechanics'  shops,  where 
tboBO  who  possess  an  aptitude  and  inclination  might  occasional^  employ  a  lei- 
sure hour  in  learning  the  use  of  tools  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  sonic  use- 
ful mechanic  art. 

The  division  of  tUnei  each  day,  I  would  make  as  Ibllow^  viz.  :— 

Kight  hours  to  be  devoted  to  study  and  recitatifw ;  eight  hours  allowed  Sot 
Bleep.  Three  hours  for  the  regular  mouls,  and  audi  other  necessary  persuoal 
duties  as  the  student  may  require.  Two  hours  for  tho  military  and  other  oxer- 
daes,  fencing,  Ac.  Tho  remaining  three  hours  to  be  devoted,  in  duo  proportion, 
to  practical  agricultural  and  scientific  pursuits  and  duties,  and  in  attending  lec- 
tures on  tho  various  subjects  before  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  most  promiaent  advantages  of  the  foregoing  plan  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  Uic  following;  viz.: — 

1.  Tlie  student  wookl,  in  tho  time  usually  devoted  to  tho  acquiromont  of 
elemLiitary  education,  (say  six  years)  acquire,  at  least,  as  mucti,  and  I  think  I 
nay  venture  to  say  more,  of  book  knowledge,  than  ho  would  under  tlio  present 
BfBtera. 

2.  In  addition  to  this,  he  would  go  mto  the  world  an  accomplished  soldier,  a 
seiontific  and  irractical  agriculturist,  an  oxpert  mechanician,  an  intelligent  mer* 
ciiant,  a  potitical  economist,  l'?gi.slator  and  statesman.  In  tine,  he  oould  hardly 
be  placed  in  any  situation,  the  dutiec)  of  which  he  would  not  be  prepared  todis* 
char^  with  honor  (o  himself  and  advantage  to  his  feUow-cntizons  and  his 
ooantry. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  he  would  grow  up  with  habits  of  industry, 
economy  and  morality,  and,  "^liat  Is  of  little  less  importance,  a  lirm  and  vigor- 
ous constitution;  witfi  a  head  to  conceive  and  an  arm  to  execute — ho  would 
empliatically  possess  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

After  iiMich  cprrcspondence  Capt.  Partridge  decided  to  carry  out 
his  principles  of  education  in  au  institution  organized  on  his  owii 
pkn  and  conducted  by  himself^  with  such  assistance  as  ho  could 
command,  in  his  native  village  of  Norwich,  Vermont.  Ilere  ho 
opened,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1820,  the  American  Literary, 
Scientific  and  Military  Academy,  on  which  the  pupils  ot  their  parents 
had  their  choice  of  »tudiea,  out  of  a  course  as  extensive  as  that  of 
•oy  aeadcmy  and  coDegfe  in  New  England  combined — in  which 


infilt,a^  tr^icdpg  f<>ra^d  a.^roiqil^nt  feature,  and  tbe  Tnathcaniiliitav 
especially  ^  agpUod  to.  surveying  aAd  eDgineoring,  receirod  sgecaal 
attention.  l!)ur.ir^  the  four  year9  and  haLf  of  jts.eoDti&nance  iki 
'^p^yildx  \he  Acad^uny  Yft^  fttteudod  ,  by  480  pupils,  represo^tii^^ 
twenty-one  out  pf  the  twefity-fqur  atate^,  and  of  these,  and  espeoi^ly 
of  such  a^  continue^  on  aA  average  two  years  at  the  institutioDva 
^ge  proportloiji  beeame  distinguished  in  military^  public,  and  bui^ 
ness  life-^as  large  it  is  beli^v)ed.a8  the  records,  of  aay  other -iiistitiir 
tiOiU .  for.  the  .same  period  of  time  can  sho  w<  .  Its  success  deinonetr&feed 
l>ejond  cavil,  that  military  exercises  and  duties  arc  not  incoBdisiteHt 
"fitb.  ardent  devotion,  and  thie  highest  attabnaenta  in  literary  tuid 
Scientific  studies. 

.,  Ip  1B24,  the  citizens  of  Middletpwn,  Conneetieut,  made  a  liberal 
subscription  to  secure  the  location  tliere,  of  a  oollege  about  to  be 
fl&tablished  in  that  State,  under  Episcopal  auspices.  Failing  in  that 
object,  by  the  location  of  the  iiodtitution  at  Hartford,  where  it  Mir 
existd^  under  the  name  of  Trinity  College,  they  invited  Capt  Par- 
trMge  to-  remove  his  Academy  to  their  <2ity,  aud  offered  to  erect  and 
place  at  hia  disposal  suitable  bui Idings  for  his  accommodation.  This 
iiuvitation  and  offer  were  accepted,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  182d,  he 
closed  his  institution  at  Norwich,  and  on  the  Ist  of  September  fol- 
lowing, opened  his  new  course  of  instruction  at  Middletown,  with  an 
attendance  of  two.  hundred  and  ninety^even  pupils  in  the  first  yeai\. 
During  the  three  years — up  to  September  1828,  the  American  lite- 
rary^ Scientifijc,  and  Military  Academy  at  Middletown  remained  nh^ 
4eK  his .  superintendence,  there  were  nearly  twelve  hundred  pupik 
representing  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  the 
British  Provinces,  Mexico,,  several  of  the  South  American  States^ 
and  thxs  West  Indies.  .  Thisattendance  shows  conclusively,  that  the 
niilitary  and  scientific  element,  together  with  an  optional  course  of 
study,  and  a  term  of  residence  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  pupil 
to.  complete  the  course,  met  a  want  not  provided  for  in  existing  Col- 
leges. Of;  those  who  complotod  th^  full  course  of  study  begun. at 
Norwich,  as  large  a  proportion,  as  the  corresponding  graduates  <if 
any  American  jCpIlegOj  attaiiled  a  high  degree  of  usefulness  and 
emix^nce  in  widely  diversified  fielda  of  labor*  Among  its  graduates 
are  to  be  found  the  founders  or  pro£6ssors  of  several  State  Militarjr 
Institutes,  many  officers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  military  service 
<>f  :th.e  United  States,  several  eminent  civil  ef^ioeers^  superintendents^ 
of  xailroads,  members  of  Congress,  lawyers,  and  men  of  practioai 
efficiency  and  success  in  every  line  of  business;  ' 

One  of  the  charaoteristio  features  of  Captain  Partridge's  System 


|n^It,a^  tn^impg  f<?ra^d  a  .^oiniia^nt  featute,  aiid  tbe  mathcaiiiilidQv 
^pecj^lly  118  agplk^  tO;  survcjipg  aod  eDgincicriDg,  receirod  sgeeW 
attention.  l!)urir^  the  four  year^  and  half  of  iu  oontimianoe'tti 
'^o^yildx  \he  j^cadewy  waft  aAtQudod  by  480  pupils^  represe&tii^r 
twenty-one  outpf  thetweaty^fqui'atate^,  and  of  these,  and  espeoMly 
Qj^  .»uch  ae  continue^i  on  %Tfi  average  two  years  at  ihe  instltutioov* 
^ai^geproportioiii; became  distinguished  in  military,  public,  and  bm^ 
iies3  lifc^-^as  laigc.  it  is.belie\i&d,a8  the  records  of  aay  other  iiAstitiir 
t|io,Q ,  for  the  .same  rpedpd  of  time  can  sho  w*  .  Its  suooesa  demonst-ra^ 
beyond  cavil,  that  military  oxerciaes  and  duties  arc  not  incoBsisteUt 
^ith  ardent,  devotion,  and  the  highest  attatnn^nts  in  literacy  mad 
fijcientific  studies. 

n  In  IB24,  the  citizens  of  Middletown,  Connee^ut,  made  a  liberai 
subscription  t^  secure  the  location  tJiere,  of  a  doUege  about  to  b^ 
fistablished  in  that  State,  under  EpiBcopal  auspices.  Failing  in  tbat 
object,  by  the  location  of  the  iodtitution  at  Hartford,  wl^ere  it  n6ir 
exi^tA  under  the  name  of  Trinity  College,  they  invited  Capt.  Par- 
tridge tO'  remove  hisAeademy  to  their  city,  aud  offered  to  erect  and 
place  at  hia  diapoaal  suitable  buildings  for  his  accommodation.  This 
invitation  and  offer  were  accepted,  and  on.  the  1st  of  April,  182d,  he 
cipsed  hid  institution  at  Koirwich,  and  on  the  let  of  Septonibdr  fol- 
lowing, opened  his  new  course  of  instruction  at  Middletown,  with  b9 
i^ttendance  of  two  hundred  and  nixkety^even  pupils  in  the  first  yenix 
During  the  three  years — up  to  September  1828,  the  American  lite- 
rary, Scientitc,  and  Military  Academy  at  Middletown  remained  nur 
4er  hia  superintendence^  there  wefe  nearly  twelve  hundred  pupik 
^representing  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  th% 
Britisli  Provinces,  Mexico,. several  of  the  South  American  States^ 
and  the  West  Indies.  Thiaattendance  shows  conclumvelv,  thai  the 
milit^ary  and  scientific  element,  together  with  an  optional  course  of 
study,  and  a  term  of  residence  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  pupil 
to,  complete  the  eoiuse,  met  a  want  not  provided  for  in  existing  Col- 
leges. Of  those  who  completed  the  full  course  of  study  began  i  at 
Norwich,  as  large  a  proportion,  as  the  eorresponding  gradttate»>€lf 
any  Anierican  college^  attained  a  high  degree  of  u^fulness*  at&d 
eininence  in,  widely  diversified  fields  of  labon  Among  its  graduates 
are  to  be.  found  the  founders  or  professors  of  several  State  Miiitarjr 
Jjostitutesy  many  officers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  military  service 
of:th.e  United  States,  several  eminent  civil  engineers^  superintondenta^ 
of  jailroads,  members  of  Congress,  lawyers,  and  men  of  practical 
efficiency  and  success  in  every  line  of  business. 
One  of  the  cbaraotonstio  featvuros  of  Captain  Fartridge'a  system 


af  instaraction  and  •disciplitie  at  MKid)<!t<y^n,  Vra^  the  ^if ftrj  marcHeft 

aB<if»«(lcstrtan  (Modrmons  for  Meatifio  atod  recreating  ptirpojtes  c<>n- 

^cCod  niklor  hM  persoMd  dotninatid^  or  in  bis  eompany.     Scterkl 

Df  t&^te  oxeuraionH  ocoopied  three  or  four  weefcij  eictcndin^  in  otfe 

itt»taLY»«e  to  Wftsbitigton.     The  military  marches  araonnted  iii  th6 

•gOprr^egat^  to  OTOr  two  tbouslind  miles,  and  these  and  the  variotki 

pMlesfterain  cxcurBionB,  incliiddd  visits  to  nearly  all  points  of  milHaiy 

•nd   fabtorical  interest  in  N^w  Etigiand  atid  New  York.     The  iinme- 

<i>*^^«  and  controlling  reasons  which  Induced  Capt.  I'artridge  to  leav6 

Mi<i<ll«town,  are  not  knoi^n  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir.     He  hii 

ho-^irover,  ondorstood  it  was  owing  partly  to  a  desire  for  temporary 

f<^li<if  from  the  cares  and  confinement  of  immediate  snperintend* 

•'^oOy    that  be  might  start  a  similar  institution  in  the  neighlK»r- 

^od  of  New  Yorik,  and  partly  from  disgnst  at  the  refusal  of  the 

L^B^iaiaturo  of  Conneetiout  in  1826,  to  grant  to  the  institution  at 

tfidilJctown,  tbe  asual  prt>'iiegeB  and  powers  of  a  college.  .   ' 

1833, 1884y  1837,  and  1839,  Capt  Partridge  was  elected  repre- 

Ave  from  the  town  of  Norwich,  to  the  Legislature  of  Verm^t; 

■'^d.   i  n  that  eapncsty  labored  to  give  efficiency  to  the  military  systehi 

^    tJxe  State^     In  1834,  he  secnrod  for  certain  petitioners  a  charter 

*^^  "klie  Norwich  University,  in  which  tlie  Trustees  are  required  "to 

l^<=*^ijdc  for  a  constiant  course  of  infraction  in  military  science  and 

<Ji^il    eBginoeriugy"  and  are  "  prohibited  from  establishing  any  regti- 

^<^  1:^1  of  a  sectarian  cliaracter,  cither  in  religion  or  politics."    Ot 

~**^   c^orporatioD^  consisting  of  twenty-five  trnetees,  Capt.  Partridge 

member,  and  in  organizing  the  institation  in  1825,  he  wab 

'^'t^d  pne^dent  of  the  Faculty.     Uo  continued  to  instnict  in  bis 

'  department  of  military  science  and  engineering,  and  adtninis^ 

«^  i  the  Bffean  of  the  university  till  1844,  when  owing  to  some  d'tP 

'^^^'ies  arising  out  of  the  use  of  the  building,  arms,  and  accourtre- 

^^^«,  which  wore  his  private  property,  he  resigned. 

-  \.*^    1888,  lie  was  influential  in  calling  t<^ther  a  convention  of 

.,        ^^^^ry  officers  and  persons  intertjstod  in  giving  greater  efficiency  to 

^i^^iaation  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  to  meet  for  oofl- 

;-*^%ion.     This  convention  met  at  Norwich  on  the  4th  of  July  1 

continned  to  Ineet  annually  for  many  years,  to  discuss  plans 

^l^'  oi^nization  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  for  the  dissera^ 

^^n  of  a  knowledge  of  military  science,  for  the  defense  of  thfi 

«b<^    Many  reports  of  this  body  were  drawu  up  by  him,  dnd 

"T^  *  ^Inroceedinga*  were  forwarded  to,  and  printed  by  order  of  the 

^^^^ess  of  the  United  States. 

^^  183^^  cm  the  request?  of  many  influential  oitiaens^  he  visited 


'  PortsthoMh,  VirgfntR,  to  eatablish  &  Military  fiUAooly  which  ho  did, 
and  which  wa^  soon  after  rccoguiiod  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 

■  as  the  Virginia  Literary,  Scientific;  and  Military  Institute,  and  iiided 
by  an  appropriation  out  of  the  Literary  Fund.  This  Iu8tttute,  ^ith 
sin  Institute  of  a  similar  eharactet-  at  Lexington,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  StJitc,  has  been  greatly  instraraental  in  diifusing  widely  in  Vir- 
ginia a  knowledge  and  taste  for  military  aSaira.  The  success  of 
this  institution,  and  the  personal  influence  of  many  of  his  own 
scholars  at  Norwich  and  Middletown,  led  to  the  establishmenrt  of 
similar  schools  in  other  southern  states. 

In  May,  1842,  Capt.  Partridge  accepted  the  position  of  Camp  In- 
structor for  a  large  body  of  otiicers  and  men  of  the  Pennsylvania 
volunteer  militia  in  encampment  at  Reading,  Berks  County.  Bach 
eyeniiig  he  delivered  a  lecture  to  officers  assembled  in  the  Generars 
marquee,  and  during  the  day  exercised  the  troops  in  the  manual  of 
arms,  and  in  company,  regimental,  and  brigade  movements  in  the 
field.  On  this,  and  many  similar  occasions,  he  demonstrated  the 
correctness  and  practicability  of  his  theory  of  national  defense^  so 
fkr  as  testing  the  qualifications  of  officers  tor  command,  and  giving 
accuracy,  rapidity,  and  steadiness  of  exercJise  and  movements  to 
troops,  by  assembling  officers  and" men  of  the  State  Militia,  once  or 
twice  in  the'year,  in  convenient  numbers  and  places,  under  instmc- 
tors  properly  qualified  for  the  work.  A  few  instructors,  themselves 
trained  in  the  best  military  institutions,  and  familiar  with  every  im- 
provement in  military  organization,  equipment^  and  movement,  and 
especially  when  clothed  with  the  reputation  of  success  in  actual  service, 
would  soon  bring  the  entire  militia  of  the  states  into  a  uniform  sys- 
tem, and  give  respectability  and  efficiency  to  this  department  of  the 
public  service.  Tliis  result  would  be  more  speedily  realized  if  a 
number  of  educational  institutions  similar  to  those  which  he  had  or- 
ganized under  many  disadvantages  and  against  many  prejudices, 
could  call  out  and  cultivate  military  tast^  and  accomplishment®  among 
a  portion  of  the  young  men  of  each  state. 

Iri  1853,  he  opened  at  Brandy  wine  Spiings,  near  "Wilmington,  in 
the  State  of  Delaware,  another  institution  in  which  he  fondly  hoped 
his  ideal  of  a  National  school  of  education  would  be  realized-**an 
institution  in  which  physical  training  in  connection  with  military 
exercises  and  movements,  should  accompany  the  acquisition  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  science  that  underlie  all 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  resorted  to  by  students  from  every 
state  of  the  American  Union,  Uis  plan  as  developed  in  conversa- 
tion with  those  directly  interested,  embraced  his  old  ideas  of  scien- 


ti&Cf  and  fitcrary  Bttidi«8  m\h  ^'steixiatic  pinic^^triaB,  ^xcursionsy*  and 

rmarciies  in  vaca^iooft.  to  the  gnsat  object^  of  nfitural,  c^Ci/noniical,  and 

luatorical  interest  la  dijfensnt  parU  of  the  ^^untfy.     In  tine  latter 

{Mrticukr,  he  unconaciou$ly  applied  the  suggcstiou  of  Miltou  in  bis 

.'letter  to  Samuel  HarUibi  that  V  th«  ^tudent^  of  hh  Academy  should 

g/b  out  ia  ooinpauieQ  with  prudent  and  staid  guidqs  to  all  quarters 

'  of  tlie  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strcugth|  and  all 

eonii3LK)(iitiea  (facilities)  of  building  and  of  &oil,for  towns  and  tillage, 

barl>or$  and  ports  of  trade, — even  soinetiuies  taking  ;sca  as  fkv  as  to 

our  navy  to  learn  there  also,  what  they  can  iu  the  practical  know  l- 

^dg:e   of  sailing  and  aeiirfight.''      Arrangements  w.ere  maile  for  a 

da^s  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  advanced  and  matured  cadets  .to 

«ccoiiipany  him  to  Europe  to  study  the  strategy  of  the  great  battles 

of  tli«  world,  and  the  armies,  armories,  and  resources  of  the  great 

•  natioas  of  Europe — thus  again  realizing  MiUonV  plan  of  grati()ing 

**  tbo  desire  of  the  more  hopeful  youth  "  "  to  see  other  countries  at 

''^i^oorfour  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but 

^  enlai^o  experience  and  make  wise  observation."     But  these  hopes 

'^'^i^e  darkened  for  a  time  by  a  great  disaster,  and  soon  extinguished 

^^  tlic  sudden  death  of  the  great  projector.     In  Ujo  autumn  of  1853, 

^^  buildings  at  Brandywine  Springs,,  were  consumed  by  fire,  and 

**^ough  arrangements  were  at  onoe  made  to  secure  suitable  accom- 

**^^^1  aliens  at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  and  up\>^rds  of  one  hundred 

Pupils  enrolled  tlaeir  names  to  attend  for  a  year  at  that  place,  still  the 

^^^t  motive  power  of  the  enterprise  was  stricken  down, 

A.tthe  close  of  the  year,  1863,  Capt.  Partridge  returned  to  Npr- 

^^^h,  where  his  family  still  resided,  in  apparently  good  health  and 

^^  Ijest  spirits.     A  few  days  after  he  reached  home,  he  was  attacked 

^'^  sharp  and  excruciating  pains  in  his  back,  which  were  soon  sub- 

**^^d  by  anodynes,  but  from  the  prostration  and  the  cause,  which 

Pi'Oved  on  a  post-mortem  examination  to  be  an  aneurism  near  the 

"^«^  of  the  spine,  and  which  had  been  exliausdug  his  vitality  for 

y^ars — he   never  rallied,  and  on  the   l7th  of  January,   1854,  he 

^^athed  his  last — widely  and  deeply  mourned  by  troops  of  friends, 

^^0  loved  and  admired  him  as  their  teacher,  or  looked  up  to  him 

'^  the  best  expounder  of  principles  of  military  science  and  educa- 

"  ^on,  and  of  national  defense. 


*Cn{it«in  FnnriAfc  attncned  mach  importance  to  pedestrian  exrursions  In  reference  both  to  hy- 
l^ntt,  nrx)  etlocnl'on'n]  ron>lfleratiofis.  To  the»e  ejccurtiohi  he  kttribHted  kit  own  robust  lieblth, 
'**4  hisfnmihar  knowiedpc  of  bll  tlie  dstftiU  of  Aoioricnn  baUloi.  In  one  year,  (J83U0  he  made 
foiireir.uTsion*  from  Norwir.li,  each  occupying  from  four  to  »ix  days — and  from  one  hundred  and 
ifty  16  four  hundred  miret— the  la«t  day'«  wiilk  j;e«eraUy  Averaginjr  over  •ixty  milefi.  He  had 
HCMded  Mti  rneasurod  the  Rltitudeof  all  the  bighoit  mountain  devutioot  in  the  Northern  8tat««. 


Q4  ALDEN  PARTRIDGE. 

Although  living  most  of  his  life  in  the  discharge  of  educational 
and  public  duties,  under  circumstances  inc6nsistent  with  "  a  local 
habitation,"  he  had  strong  domestic  tastes  and  attachments,  and  was 
a  genial  companion  in  his  own  room  and  home.  In  1837,  he 
married  Miss  Swazey,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  Cla^emontJ^ 
NlSir  Bampsbife,  and  to  this  happy  union  were  bora  two  children.  - 
The  oldest  boy,  George,  was  educated  by  the  father  on  his  own  sys- 
tem, and  had  displayed  vigorous  health,  and  strong  partialities  and 
attainments  in  mathematical  studies  and  their  applications ;  but  he 
8\>fvhred  his  father  only  a  fei^  months — **  long  tiesolate  mbnths  they 
were  to  the  widow  and  children" — and  the  tenement  of  that  bright 
iriteliect  was  laid  by  the  side  of  that  of  his  hardy  and  indefatigable 
father  in  tlie  little  village  burying-ground.  The  other  son  Henry,  a»  • 
hg^rew  up,  showed  a  partiality  for  the  profession  of  law^  and  was 
pui&uing  his  studies  in  Watrcn,PeDn.f  when  the  call  of  the  Presidetit  ' 
of  the  United  States  for  volunteers,  summoned  him  to  the  defense 
of  the  flag  of  the  country.  He  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  was  pro- 
utotcd  to  a  captaincy  in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  which  was  attached 
t4  the  army  of  the  Pot4>mac,  whose  varying  fortunes  he  shared  til), 
greatly  weakened  by  exposure  and  disease,  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service.  His  superior  officer  in  writing  to  his  moth- 
er, says  :  **  Hd  i*  in  every  respect  a  model  oflScer.  How  could  he  be 
o^erwise  ?  Ho  has  it  all  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  I  fnlly  appre- 
ciW^  that  you  have  made  a  very  great  xjontribution  to  the  govern-* 
ment  and  the  country  in  sending  him  forth  to  fight  the  battles  which 
hav«  been  forced  upon  us.^' 

KOtE. 

[We  are  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  close  this  article  with  a  sketch  of 
thp'  character  of  Captain  Partridge  by  one  who  was  his  pupil,  and  ei\|oyed  his 
fuHcst  coniidcnce,  and  holds  in  high  esteem  his  educational  and  military  viewsw  ' 
W^  hop©  to  introduce  it,  with  the  Portrait  promised  in  the  Contents  of  thia,  in  a 
suboequent  number  of  this  volume. — JSdiior  "  American  JvumcU  of  SducatiofL"] 
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IT.  AMERICAN  UIERABY.'  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  HIUTARI  ACADEMT. 

,       ■       .       .  t        .         ■       '  /  '  . 

AT  hobwich;  tbAmont. 


TjIS  AxERICAN  LnXRABY,  ScaSSTIFIOi  AKI>  KlUTART  ACADEMT,  At  KoTWicllV 

Vermont,  was  opened  on  the  4tb  of  September,  1820,  bj  Capt.  Alden  Partriclg«^.. 
iod  continued  under  his  personal  superintendence  and  instruction,  assisted  bf 
letera}  professors,  until  April  1st,  1825,  when  it  was  discontinued  at  Norwich, 
ui  itopened  at  Ktdcfietown,  Connecticttt.  The  catalogue  of  the  officers  and 
eadetB  published  Aug«i8t,'%^,  contains  a  ph>spectu9  fVora  wiiich  we  make 
citecta  to  exhibit  the.  aims  of  that  achod  and  of  thiis  particular  ciass  of  inati* 
totioDa  at  that  dote. 

TBRXS  or  ADMISSION. 

The  requisite  q\iallfloationa  for  beoomini^  members  of  tbo  Infltiintion  are  the 
foUowinjf,  viz :  That  the  candidate  bo  of  good  moml  character,  tliat  ho  bo  ablo  to 
Rod  tnd  upoU  ooxroetlyy  to  write  a  fkir,  legible  hand,  and  work  the  ground  rules 
of  arithmetic. 

00UB8B  OF  IKSTBUCnilON. 

loiuif  gentlemen  destined  for  a  coUego  eduoatloq,  ean  beprotvircd  at  this 
•eminary  for  adini«i«ion  into  any  college  or  university  in  the  country,  either  aa 
fr«*KiB«n,  or  ooe  or  two  years  in  odTance,  and  in  the  moan  time  will  be  enabled 
to  ftcqnlre  a  good  military  and  practical  scientific  education.  Young  gontlemt n 
•is©,  (Iwtine^  for  the  navy,  can  here  be  instnicted  in  tho  scientific  part  of  their 
P^esmon,  and  at  the  same  tiino,  obtain  a  correct  koowledj^  of  furtiacation.  axkd 
of  mllharr  operations  generally,  on  land,  which  it  is  bcfieved  thoy  would  find 
*jj!hlv  useful  in  future  life.  Parents  and  guardians  who  are  desirous  of  plaomr 
their  wns  or  wards  at  this  seminary,  are  requested  to  state  whether  the^  wish 
them  to  go  through  with  the  full  course  of  education;  and  if  not,  to  specilj',  par- 
ticularly, those  branches  to  which  they  desire  them  to  attend,  and  also  to  men- 
tion tktir  ages. 

Tlic  couriie  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  English  languages,  Arith- 
**ic,  the  oonstnietian  and  use  of  Logarithms,  Algebra,  Geometm  Plane  and 
^pherical  Trigonometry,  Planomctiy,  Stereomctn',  Mensuration  of  heights  and 


dwtanees  by  Trigonometry,  and  also  Geometrically,  practical  Geometry  gcner- 
■J^ifeelndrng  particnlarly  Surveying  and  Leveling,  Conic  Sections,  tho  use  of 


Jon  of  the  United  States,  and  of  tho  .states  sovenilly.  Metaphysics ;  Agriculture, 
"ennanent  and  Field  Fortification,  Field  Engineering  generally,  tho  construction 
®J  Marine  Batteries,  Artillery  duty,  the  principles  or  Gunnery,'  a  complete  course 
of  Militorv  Tactic**,  the  attack  ami  defense  of  fortified  places,  Castramotation| 
•Jcient  I^ortifictttion,  the  ancient  modes  of  attacking  and  defending  fortified 
places,  tiie  ancient  Tactics,  particnlarly  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  a 
jwcription  of  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  phalanx  and  legion  ;  Book- 
Awpinjr,  Music,  Fencing,  Military  Drawing,  Topograj)hy,  Civil  Engineering,  in- 
dnam^  the  ct>n«trnction  of  Koads,  Canals,  Locks,  ond  Bridges  ;  Architecture. 

The  Hebrew  and  French  languages.  Fencing  and  Music  will  not  bo  considered 
■*coinprij»cd  in  the  regular  course  of  education,  and  consequently  those  who 
attend  to  them  will  be  charged  separately. 

5 


7  lie  UIMTAMV  A^^VBHM. XT  fi^Oft^^lf^,  .yT. 

^  KIUTART  SXPBCISIB,  JOTP  XOniESr    _ 

The  students  will  bo  rcgnlarlj  and  correctly;  instraeted  in  the  elemenWliT 

,. school  of  the  tjolilier,  and  al»o  in  those  of  tUc  company  and  battalion ;  they  will 

likewise  be  tanglit  the  rejjular  formation  of  military  paradoH,  the  tnmlng  61f, 

itinounting,  and  ivlidving  ^lardR  and  sentinels ;  tiie  dutioa  of  odHociv  of  tlie  ^aapd* 

otticers  of  the  day,  and  adjutants  ;  the  makinij  out  correctly  the  different  dc3C'rip- 

tions  of  military  reports  ;  in  fine,  all  the  duties  incident  to  the  field  or  garrison. 

•  The  military  eXertlses  knd  dtities  wHl  be  so  anranffiwi  a«  not  to  occupy  any  of  the 
'time  that  would  otherwise  he  devoted  to  ^tudy ;  they  will  bo  attended  to  at  those 

,  hown  of  the  day  whiob  are  generally  panaed  by  students  in  idlencBs,  or  deroted 
'  id  nseloss  amusement**,  for  which  thev  will  be  mnd©  n  plcaslnjar  and  bealtbfu] 
-  fcabslitute.    Pmctlcal  scientific  operations  will  be  frequently  attended  to,  which 
Will  conduce  equally  to  health  ana  Improvement. 

The  Ktudenth  wilf  be  required  to  alcep  on  matnwses,  or  straw-beds ;  no  IVatlt^r- 
beds  will  be  allowed  in  the  establishment.  ^ 

For  "the  pnri>nseof  giving  to  the  students  a  military  appearance,  when  engaged 
'  tm  military  dutj*,  and  also  on  a  princinlc  of  economy,  they  are  required  to  w-ear 
a  nniforui* dross,  a  description  or  whicn  is  hcronnto  annexed..  In  ptoseriMng  a 
dress,  it  hua  been  endeavored  to  combine  as  ftiraa  possible,  cheapness  and  a  neat 
military  appearance,  with  such  a  form  as,  while  it  loaves  the  student  the  free  and 
bttrestrntned  use  of  his  limbs,  Will  nt  the  same  time  encumber  him  the  Icarit  pos- 
aiblc.  The  discipline  will  be  strict,  but  correct ;  tfni  particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  ftill  development  and  due  cultivation  of  all  those  liberul,  manly, 
noble  and  independent  sfentSments  which  ought  to  characterize  every  American, 
whether  citizen  or  soldier.  The  strictest  attention  will  be  given  to  the  health, 
manners  and  morals  of  the  students.  Thev  will  be  continually  under  the  personal 
inspection  of  the  suj>erintendent,  who  wfll  bestow  unon  them  all  that  care  and 
attt^ntion  which  it  is  believed  their  parents,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  bestow. 

MILITARY  LECTURES. 

For  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen,  ^(particularly  of  thoae  helding  commis- 
aions  in  the  volnuteer  corps-  and  militia,)  who  may  not  wish  to  go  through  with 
a  regular  course  of  military  studies  and  instruction,  and  ahao  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  miliCary  Bctenoo  more  generally,  Capt  Partridge  will  ddiver  annually 
at  tho  oofore^nioDtloncd  seminary,  three  courses  of  pablic  lectures ;  the  ^rst 
"ttMirso  to  conmieuoQ  on  the  second  M<Miday  in  Mivy,  the  second  course  on  the 
second  Monday  in  Jivly,  and  tho  third  course  on  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
annually.  These  Icoturos  will  embrace  tho  following  branches  oi'  military  aei- 
•«nce  and  instruction,  viz. : — 

Ist.  Permanant  and  field  fortification,  tho  construction  of  field  worka  generally, 
and  flJso  of  marine  batteries. 
<  Sd.  The  attack  and  defense  of  fortified  places. 

2d.  The  use  of  artillery,  with  a  general  exposition  of  the  principles  of  gun- 
nery. 

4th.  Military  Tactics. 

5th.  Garrison  and  field  service  of  troops,  embracing  particolarlj  their  police 
and  rules  for  turning  off,  mounting  and  relieving  guaraa  and  Bontinels,  ana  aJbo 
»- for  guard  duty«  likewise  oastrumetation. 

6tn.  General  nikd  for  tho  attack  and  defense  of  a  province  or  country  embrac- 
ing an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  base  lines  of  operation. 

•  7th.  Kules  for  the  inspection  and  review  of  troops. 

6th.  A  summary  of  ancient  fortification,  and  ali»o  of  tho  ancient  modes  of  at- 
tacking and  dot^nding  fortitied  places. 

0th.  A  summary  of  the  ancient  tactics,  particulariy  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans. 

10th.  A  description  of  some  of  the  moi^t  celebrated  bottles  and  sieges,  both  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,  for  the  purpose  of  practically  iUnstrating  the  nrinei- 
ploK  cjcplained  in  the  lectures.  In  order  to  render  the' lectures  on  fortificatitm 
perfectly  intelligible,  plans  will  bo  prepared,  on  which  the  several  parts  of  a  w:ork 
will  be  clearly  mid  distinctly  exhibitea. 

Particular  atttntion  will  lie  given  to  a  full  explanation  of  all  the  tochnieol  terms 
mod  in  fortrfiwition,  a.«*  well  as  in  tho  other  dupartmentit  of  military  »cieuee.  :A 
ftill  courso  'vill  oomprif^  about  twenty  lectures ;  five  to  be  delivered  irt  each 
week  until  the  course  be  finishod.  The  terms  for  attending  a  courso  will  be  ten 
dollars.  GcntleuiLU  subscribing  for  two  conrsosj  will  be  allowed  ever  after  to 
attend  grariis.  All  those  attending  the  leolures,  iai11  be  entitled,  during  tlie  timo 
of  such  attendance,  to  pnietioal  military  instruction,  and  also  to  the  privilege  of 
the  reading-room,  without  any  additional  eluirge. 


lntrr*Alitt  aca^emV'  at  tioiiwigh,  rr.  ^^ 

On  the  1st  of  April,  18?*,  Ohpt.  Partrk1g<e  wofi  tndticod  by  liberal  overtures 
torn  dtizetM  of  Middletowii,  Ooim^  to  leare  his  inatitutioti  at  Nor^-ioh,  and 
JeinoTO  to  Middtetown.  Oonn^  and  roopon  it  In  that  city.  Before  doing  so  !|ie 
pnbiished  &  card  in  which  he  exhibits  tho  progress  and  resulte  of  Iiis  labors  at 
Korwich.  ,* 

This  acmiDary  was  opened  at  NorwlcU,  in  the  atate  Qf  Vermont,  on  the  4th  of 
8eptamber,  lh20,  iindeT  my  liumodiato  dlroction  and  Bupcriuti'mlcncti ;  andal- 
tbon^h  the  piaa  wat*  new  and  uutritid,  lM.'»idctf  ountuininflr  principles,  which  wv(re 
by  BDuny  oonsidcred  dieoordant  with  each  other,  viz.,  too  connocXin^  of  nieu^^l 
improvement  with  a  risgular  course  of  bodily  cxercisMi,  and  the  fall  dcvelo^mept 
of  the  phvKical  powen^,  the  whole  conducted  under  a  military  HVi^tuiu  ot  di^i- 
p^ne;  ettiil  ita  sucoo8»  haa  axoeadiidf  rather  tlian  fallen  ishort,  of  my  uioat  nan- 
gaine  cxpectationft.  ^  I 

The  followini;  extract  from  a  recent  report  of  tho  adjutant  of  tho  iniititution, 
«om{Hled  from  the  roUa  aiul  other  nuthentic  docutuentii,  will  enable  the  public /o 
.  form  their  <H>acliuiion.Ht  from  fuetrt  on  thi»  Hnbj>ct.  ,. 

liit.  The  total  number  of  cadets  who  have  Joined  the  in^titntiont  since  Its  qr- 
ginijsation,  ia  iso.  ., 

Sd.  The  numbers  from  the  roHpectlve  statesj  and  other  seotiona  hereafter  mftfi- 
Uoned.  are  a»  folio wa,  viz. : —  , 

From  Maine,  28  Prom  South  Carolina,  45 

KaaaachuHetta,  B9  Kentucky,  2       ■ 

ICew  lUnipshiro,  57  G&f>rgia,  7 

Vermont,  115  ,  Ohio,.  1 

Connecticut,  83  Loulniana,  4 

Bhodo  Iiiltuid,  10  Mii<iiistiippi,  5 

New  York,  40  MiH.st)uri,  1       ., 

Pennsylvania,  15  Michisran,  2 

New  Jersey,  6  Di«trict  of  Columbia,  2 

Delaware,  2  Lower  Canada,  2 

Maryland,  4  Havana,  Irtland  Cuba,  1 

Vifyinia,  1.  Island  Scio,  Greece,      1        « 

North  Carolina,  7 

8dly.  Of  the  al^vo  number,  twenty  are  eomiiil»Hionod  and  warrant  offlcera  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  vix.,  4  Iieutenantt«,  1  af^Aiittant-mir^eon,  and  15  midnhipnuui. 

4th]y.  Out  of  the  whole,  441  have  been  enpra^ed  in  the  study  of  the  Mathemdi- 
ici,  and  out  of  thiH  number  145  have  complotcd  a  thil  courne  of  ^^/fftttd^t's  Mathe- 
nuUin.*^  Of  theae,  80  have,  in  addition,  attended  to  practical  Matlicmutioa;  66 
have  continued  their  course  through  the  studv  of  Phiioaonhy,  and  others  are 
BOW  fatit  T>rO]^>fu<int^  in  the  aooompliHhment  of  thoHc  hifflier  branches  aUo. 

othly.  The  whole  nniuber  who  have  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  lanjfuaffc«',.ia 
•bout  150.  Of  these,  25  have  advanood  far  toward*  eomi^eling  a  course,  although 
none  have  gone  entirely  through.  Of  those  not  included  in  the  last-menta«>ned 
number,  many  have  fitted  for  college,  or  projfressed  still  farther,  and  in.-uiv  are 
pro|fn»»wing.  What  is  here  considered  a  onrse,  is  the  aamo  which  is  laid  dftwn 
m  the  prcispeetua,  which  could  be  Mcarccly  completed  in  tlie  period  since  tiic  es- 
tabliahment  of  the  institution. 

♦ithly.  The  number  of  those  who  have  attended  to  the  French  hmtruagOvia 
•bout  1?0.  Twenty  have  btxrowie  well  acquainted  with  tho  lantruagc — 80  are  very 
Well  advanced,  and  many  of  tho  remainder  have  made  respectable  projfresa, 

Tthly.  About  ten  or  twelve  of  those  who  have  been,  or  are  now  menibew  of 
the  institntion,  have  devoted  ctmaidcrablc  tiniu  and  iustniction  of  the  uiilitiki  or 
Volunteer  coq^s,  in  this  and  various  other  hctnioo!*  of  tlie  country,  and  uuiny  of 
them  art?  atill  enaraged  in  that  udeful  eiuploymont. 

Of  tho.<e  who  have  been,  or  are  now,  ensruged  in  the  study  of  the  I>atin  and 
Greek  languagea,  I  flutter  myself  tlicre  are  Kovcral  who  would  not  ftutlor  by  a 
eomparirton  with  any  of  the  aanie  di^irree  of  advancement  at  our  older  and  moHt 
ipprove<1  seminariert;  and  as  a  aohool  of  prudieul  science,  I  have  little  hesitation 
in  aasertinsr^  tluit  it  ia  aecond  to  noiKs  in  our  country.  In  confirmation  of  th(is 
»«.*ertion,  I  woidd  observe,  tiiat  since  tht*  estabrMhmont  of  the  neminary,  my  p/i- 
|nU,  in  additioD  to  their  uaoal  csereiscs  in  ^imctical  geometry,  and  many  opera- 
tions of  minor  consec^uence,  have  executed,  m  a  very  handsome  manner,  a  profile 
ot*  rhe  cunntrr,  exhibiting  the  perpendicular  altitudes  ofall  tho  prominent  iMunfts, 
•bovc  tUie  water,  ha  determined  bv  actiiul  obscrvution,  fmin  tho  sunuiiit  of  Man- 
cho«4;rn>oimtain^  in  tht;  state  of  \ennoat,  to  the  sunnnit  of  mount  Wushingtoii, 
the  highcat  elevation  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  state  of  New  HnmpHliin% 
adi»tHiioo  of  Pi-i  milea.  Thi;y  have  also  excuuted  a  similar  profile  from  Norwioh 
to  Whitehall,  in  the  atate  of  New  York,  a  distance  of  aixty-Hiight  milea,  and 


have  furthoT  crccutcd  ^  trigonometrical  aiirvcy  of  the  coimtry  around  Norwich, 
•for*  dirituncv  ijj^owie  directions*,, of  about  twenty  mile?.  Tins  survey  was*  cmii^ 
.nienced,  and  hm  been,  proncouted.  iu  such  u  manner  as  to  Aerv6  as  a  \hxA»  for  Hvit 


bpuirbL  but  recently  coinmeuccd.  lliore  appeuni  to  be  much  zeal,  and  a  corres- 
'pi'ntUu);  improyemcJit,  uuion;yrst  the  clunnes  \«'hich  have  attended,  and  thofto  stiQ 
attending,  numbering  about  oixty.  ' 

■    Muijlc  and  fencim?  huvc  been  attended  by  a  largo  proportion  of  the  members, 
'and  with  a  pnurre^s  liighly  creditable  to  them. 

The  military  exereii^ert  and  duties  are  common  to  all  the  cadctAj^nnd  it  i«  be*- 
lieved  ver>'  fi«w  liave  loft  the  Kcminary,  who  wore  not  competent  to  mstmct  froM 
Uie  clemeutur^  drill  of  tlie  *»oldior,  to  emlimcc  the  school  of  the  battalion,  and 
who,  in  addition,  did  not  posse>s  a  very  competout  knowledge  of  the  principlei 
of  the  grand  tactics,  of  the  elements  of  j>crmanent  and  field  fbrtiflcation,  of  the 
principTcH  of  gimncry,  Ac.  The  bcnefleiul  effect;!*  of  the  regular  syrtcm  of  cxe^*^ 
eisu  and  active  duty,  to  which  my  pupils  are  subject,  upon  their  health,  has  beeri 
■fully  equal  to  my  expectations.  But  one  death  nit«*  liapm-nod  at  the  institutiotii; 
.»«incc'  its  cmmc'ncemi  nt ;  and  this  was  a  youth  who  }ind  just  entered  his  name 
|Oh  the  ^^lls,  bat  was  attacked  by  a  prevailing  epidemic,  of  which  he  died,  be- 
'forc  c^^mmcncln-;  his  studies  or  regular  duties.  Sc.verjd  wno  joined  the  seminary 
fet»i»le  and  dtlulitated.  have  in  a  sliort  time  been  entirely  restored  to  vigonma 
.health.  Indeed,  sueh  nas  been  the  result,  I  believe,  without  n  single  cxccntioo^ 
That  a  youth  mav,  by  means  of  a  regular  system  of  exercise,  preserve  ail  hiii 
brnlily  activity  and  vigor,  and  at  the  same  time  applv  himself  most  astfldnoiwlr 
to  study,  1  have  never  had  anv  doubts  ;  but  if  I  lind,  the  facts  developed  sin<* 
the  establisliment  of  this  setnlnary,  would  have  db*i»elled  them.  Many  of  vnf 
.pU[»ils,  ttn<l  thoMC  the  closest  applicants  to  study,  walk  with  facility  forty  mileB 
■per  day.  In  tiie  summer  of  18t;R,  several  of  them  left  Norwich  at  day-bVcuk  iii 
the  morniuif,  walked  to  the  summit  of  Ascutney  mountain,  and  returned  to  "Sr^ 
wich  about  V  o'cliK'k  in  the  evcuing  of  the  same  diiA* — the  whole  diittance  forty- 
Kix  miles:  which,  conKidering  the 'fiitijtrue  and  difficulty  of  a.HCcndimf  and  de- 
Bcofiding  the  mountain,  (upwards  of  ^,<.m)i)  U'vX  hi^fh,^  nia'v  reasonably  be  ostim»- 
; ted  as  (Miuival^eut  to  t»ixty  miles  on  the  luiutl  romJs  of  the  country.  They  cou- 
tinued  tluMr  rejfular  studies  and  other  dutie.-*  the  fi>llouing  day.  in  September, 
l^iio,  a  i>arty  of  nearly  thirty  accompanied  mt  on  a  |»edestrlan  tonr  to  the  sui*- 
niit  of  Atunehester  mountain,  in  thu  ijitute  of  Vennont,  a  large  portion  of  whom 
travi'lod  l.">o  niiKrs  in  four  days,  and  on  the  fourth  day  one  of  the  party,  a  youth 
bf  sixteen  y«mr»  of  a^e,  walked  br  my  side  forty-flve  miles.  On  a  nrcent  e'xcfn*- 
«nn  to  thj  niimmit  of  tlie  most  elnvatcil  of  th«^  White  Mountains,  with  a  pafirj 
of  fifty  of  my  pupils,  a  large  portion  of  .them,  <»n  the  last  day,  walked  forty-two 
tiiiles.'  Beloiiginir  to  this  party,  was  a  yonth  of  but  twelve  years  of  age,  whb 
WalkiHl  the  whole  distance,  < lOi)  lu'd^H,)  carrying  liiv  knnpmek,  witli  clotbeB,  «3i£a«, 
autl  roturued  in  perfect  health.  ., 

Since  the  latter  ]yart  «»f  Juhe,  1*<*-M,  the  cadets,  as  a  military  corps,  liavo  cxe- 
entiMl,  nnd(«r  iny  jfKirsonuI  eommatid,  Mx  militari'  marched,  amounting,  in  the  tj^ 
gregatu,  to  t;,l7  iuiles.  Dilferent  detachmcutei  trom  the  v.or\ts  have  also,  >\ithin 
the  same  time,  in  addition  to  several  of  minor  importance,  performed,  under  my 
personal  directiim,  four  pedestrian  excnrHion*,  for  pmctioai  sclentifio  pnrpi>^<?4, 
amounting  in  the  ajfgrfgate  to  *\'^4  miles,  an<l  whicn,  added  to  the  former,  srive-.** 
fir.7x'»**4=lo'Jl  miles.  To  this  may  >)0  added  an  excursion  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains, w  hole  distance  ITo  miles,  by  a  party  whi«'h  I  did  not  accompany,  and  which 
will  luako  Uit)  total  dA»luuv(;  traveled  in  thotn;  man'hut  and  vxcuroionH,  ll'Jl 
mili:s. 

The  fT>reiroinff  facts  are  stated  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  confirminj?  the 

cornM^tncss  of  tlie  opinion  I  have  no  oft«n  mlvance<i  in  m>  lectnnrs  on  educati«^ 

relative  to  the  praetieal-ility,  antl  even  faeility,  of  eombiniug  the  full  devch»p- 

mmt  and  pcrt^-ctit»n  of  the  pliysir.nl  powers  of'youth,  with  a  due  cultivation  an4 

^iinprovf-munt  of  the  mental  faculttos.    Whether  A  yonnsr  man,  who  entiTH  on  the 

grand  tlieater  of  active  life,  with  a  mind  and  body  eijuully  vigorous  and  impru'vd, 

'who.  while  he  has  a  In-ad  to  eonceive,  j»ossesst;s  uNo  un  ann  to  execute,  will  or 

will  not  potfsuss  advantiitfea  in  tiiu  dis<iiiargc  of  the  various  diitien  he  mar  he 

called  upc)n  to  pcrtorm.  over  one.  who  has  ^^rown  t(»  the  age  of  miUihood,^^uAy 

and  tU-hilitated,  destitute  of  physical  eneriry,  and  incapable  of  bodily  exertum.  I 

•i»indl  leave  to  the  W)nnd  di.«*reti"on  of  the  AuK'riiHin  people  to  dcinde.'  i 

As  it  reiipect«  the  utfvct  of  thu  bVhtem  on  the  morals  of  youtli,  I  would  ob.^orye, 
that  I  feel  rontideut  no  one  has  left  th*-  institution  worse  than  he  ioined  it,  and 
IhMT  I  tifitrr^r  inyielf,  sevend  have,  in  this  rfst»ect,  been  tiuproved.  Next  Aft<nr 
tiie  inlluenctiof  rvligiou,  I  ooiwider  halMta  of  iudtistry  and  ecouoiny  lu  constitufr- 


llllg  the  9nro8t  h^kin  of  morels  amongst  youth.    To  {n»t!ll  thcKC  into  the  m^ndK  <yf 

£y  pupiltf,  ever  hai«»  and  ever  will  l>e.  a  loading  object ;  and  I  conni'quotitlv  nhall 
ipcrulivcly  require  tlifi  ««trictest  adhorcnc-c  to  aJl  tho  rrgiilationi^  hoarni^  on 
Chode  point*,  by  all  cnnccrned.  I  wonM  thcn»fore "bo^  loan*  tn  aj««Tire  the  pan*nr(«, 
ffiuurdiantiy  and'rclutivuaof  piypiipilH.f  that  the  re^iIatioQA  pn>)iibithi|cr  the  eadclM 
Celng  funi)8licU  with  monJMy,  otfiorwwo  tliaii  by  tlic  Fupcrintondont,  or  by  hU 
^prc8H  pcmilwion;  in  to  be  taKon  in  it**  litenU  meaninjr,  (wlthinit  exoePtion,)  and 

Kimt  be  lulhcrcd  \o  under  all  oiroumBtoncos ;  and  that  any  dc>*iation  irom  St  will 
!  followed  l>y  linmc-tllate  dUmi:»f(ion.  1  would  much  prefer  that  tho  great  bf)dy 
OJT  ray  pupiU  abould.  entvr  young,  and  ffrow  np  under  my  syhtcm.  Tlie  hylnd 
hud  dckIv  arc  tlien  more  ftuMceptlblo  of  Tniprovement,  than  at  a  mopo  advatieed 
period.  'Few,  if  au3'>  vieiuuj*  habits  have  then  been  tbruied,  and  the  moralss  nn- 
2er  o  strict  and  regular  discipline,  may  easily  bo  preserved.  It  U  my  fixed  deter- 
mixiatioD  Dot,  knowingly,  to  adoiit  any  yonng  man  of  confirmed  vicioUH  <>r  dUttt- 
pated  halnta  into  tii«  institution,  I  w^uld  aiXM)rdingly  recommend  tn  parentM 
And  i^uartluma  m>t  to  aend  mc  anv  of  thirt  description;  for  If  they  tdionid  piin 
fuixnif«eioDL,  and  did  not  inunediatLly  reform^  (wbu'h  ac^ldom  oocurH  when  the 
liAbit«  are  cuafinned,)  it  would^  only  ewntuate  in  their  dinmli^Hion,  ami  conne- 

aucnt  dlAgraou.     It  la  macli  eaficr  to  prevent  a  youth  from  actpilring  bud  habits. 
ban  to  correct  tliem  after  thoy  are  acquired.    It  parents  and  guardiuiifl  will  Mcna 
iiM  their  sona  and  warda  freefrom  liabiu  of  dit*Hipatlon,  inimorality,  and  vice,  1 
^'ill  giiAraiitee,  aa  far  aa  human  agency  will  authorise,  that  they  Hhallbe  prenervod 
iWra  from  anch  habita,  while  they  remain  under  mv  care.    Kvery  retpiisite  meauH 
iriU  bo  uacd  to  correct  tlic  foibleti  and  faults  incidental  to  youtn— to  aceomplixh 
^Lfaia  object  no  paiua  will  be  npared.     With  their  foibles  I^  will  bear  aa  much  as 
any  pi'raon,  but  with  tliuir  vicoH  I -will  make  no  coiuprunuKc.    For  the  puri><>fto 
Of  enabling  roc  the  more  readily  and  the  more  certainly  to  aci'omplifih  \,h\v  ui\- 
aortont  object,  I  rouat  reimcHt  purunta  and  guardians,  if  their  sons  or  wardt 
Aave  foiblea  or  faulta,  frankly  to  atatc  them  to  mc.     On  thirt  aulgect  there  mIiouUI 
^  no  rcacrve;  aa^  with  auch  information,  I  ahould  know  much  better  what 
•onrae  to  punue  with  them. 

The  faroniblo  view  taken  of  the  aims,  progrcMi,  and  remilta  of  the  scientiflc 
«m1  military  training  provided  by  Cept  Partridge  in  his  Academy  at  Norwich, 
was  amply  jimtifled  by  the  success  of  his  pupils  at  Middletown,  iis  praotioal 
men  in  various  departments  of  business  and  public  life. 

On  accoant  of  the  condition  on  which  he  held  a  portion  of  his  property  nt 
IKorwich,  Capt.  Partridge  was  obliged  to  maintain  there  a  litomry  iuHtitution, 
t(t«r  his  removal  to  Middletown.  When  he  dincontinned  his  lubora  at  the  latter 
jdace,  and  not  succoodmg  in  his  plaiia  for  establishing  a  sciontiflc  and  military 
»bool  in  tho  oeigbborfaood  of  New  York,  he  returned  to  Norwk^,  and  in  1833, 
made  preparation  to  reestablish  his  Academy  on  its  old  basis,  and  with  en- 
krged  prenuses.  With  tliis  view  he  erected  tlie  building  known  as  the  North 
Barracks,  which  wen?  occupied  for  two  years  by  Rev.  Amasa  Buck,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Methodist  sohool^  known  as  the  Franklin  Seminary. 

KORWICH  UXIVER8ITY. 

In  the  spring  of  1884,  a  number  of  gentlemen  associated  to  establish  at  Nor- 
vich,  not  an  academic,  but  a  oollegiato  institution,  oiler  Capt.  Partridge's  views, 
4nid  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  obtained  fix)m  tlie  Legislature  of  Vermont,  a 
charter  by  which  the  petitioners  werS  constituted  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  an  in- 
ilitiitioa  by  the  name  of  the  Konoieh  UniversUy.  The  cliorter  further  provides 
"that  the  said  Board  shall  be  required  to  furnish  at  said  inHtitution  constantly  a 
QOQise  of  Military  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  also  in  Civil 
Engineering,  and  tho  practical  sciences  generally ;  ond  the  President  of  said  hi- 
ititation,  with  the  consent  of  tlio  Trustees,  shall  hm^  pmotr  to  give  and  conftr  all 
9Kk  diphmoJt^  degrees^  konorn,  or  licenses,  as  are  umaVy  given  tyr  conferred  in  CvU 
hgSB  or  Universities^  at  their  discretion ;  provided,  however,  that  in  ao  doing  they 
Ml  have  reepeet  to  the  morals  and  merits  of  tite  candklate  alone." 


^^'Th\s  act  of  IncorporatiiMi  hamed  fourteen  getitl«nen,  and  provided  ibr  th» 
eteiftion  of  eleven  others,  tvluch  twenty-five  should  constitute' the  Board  of 
T^iistees  of  Norwich  UuiverBity.  The  first  tno^thig  t>f  the  Trustees  waa  held 
a^^^^nvich,  Vt;  Jatmary,  1835.  Tli^  yacsincred  in  the  Board  were  then  filled^' 
ate  the  first  members  tf  the  Faculty  were  elected,  Vii. :— Aldb»  FABTaifio%' 
*1f*fefeidetit  ami  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  History,  Science 
dP^Oorermnent,  Political  Econbray,  abd  Military  Science  and  Tactics;"  TRmixvC 
R'^AKSOM,  Vice-President,  and  Professor  6f  Natural  and  Kiperitaental  Phiioeo- 
jjfer,  Mathematics, Theoretical  and  Practical, and  Civil  Engineerings;  M.  NORAjl^ 
Mffessor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Langlri^ges;  and  FftAKKUsr  Mar9H  and  L  Ji. 
nbttR,  assistants  in  the  English  De{)artroent'  These  gentlemen  ivere  authorisod 
i&thrm  a  course  of  study  and  laws  for  the  goTemmont  of  the  institution. 
'^'Iti  May,  1835,  the  University  wto  opened  under  the  auspices  and  in  thd 
iSWtdings  owned  by  Gapt  Partridge,  with  a  fbll  course  of  literary,  scientific,  and 
d^iiltary  studies.  '  Among  those  enumerated  in  the  first  prospectus  were  Military 
t&\<r,  Military  Drawing,  Civil  and  Military  Engineering.  ''Military  Science 
^yhig  considered  an  important  appendage  to  the  education  of  every  Ameridaa 
f8iith  is  taught  theoretically  in  all  departments  of  the  University;  The  militorf 
exercises  are  attended  at  those  hours  of  Hie  dt«y  which  are  genei-ajly  passed- by 
sti^ents  in  idleness  or  deroted  to  unless  amusements,  for  which  they  ^ill  bo 
di<8e  a  pleasing  and  healthnil  substitute/'  *^The  discipline  ^ill  be  strict,  but 
(MrH«cct;  in  principle,  militar}\  It  will  be  a  greet  and  leading  object  to  instill 
Mto  the  minds  of  students  liberality  of  sentiment  and  principles  of  honorable 
iifti^grity  and  attachment  to  our  republican  iiistltutions.  Everything  of  a  secta* 
liUtt  chamcter  in  religion  will  be  entirely  excluded  and  all  literary  honors  will 
liW'conferred  in  accordance  with  scholarship  and  moral  worth  alone." 
^'At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  1885->6,  (August  18,  1836,)  the  first  An* 
nual  Commencement  took  place,  and  tlie  class  of  1636  then  graduated,  consisted 
6f^e  person,  Alonzo  Jackman,  now  Brigadier-G«neral  in  Vermont,  and  Pro- 
l^iter  of  Mathematics,  Military  Science,  etc.,  at  the  University.  Professor  Riui^ 
iHaiy  entered  the  United  States  Kary  about  this  time,  and  Mr.  Jackman  wad 
^I$ointed  to  fill  the  vacant  Professorship.  Soon  after  this,  Rev.  Zerah  Colbam^ 
id6cceded  Professor  Noras:  August  17,  1837,  the  second  Annual  Commenc«>> 
hi&tt  was  held,  fend  Hon.  George  McDuffle,  of  South  Carolina^  delivered  th^ 
ilfldress;  tlio  next  year  Rcbert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  orator; 
ftf'18:w,  Jolm  Wentworth,  of  Illinoia,  and  Thomas  H,  Seymour,  of  Connecticut, 
^Vc  speakers ;  and  in  1840,  Benjamin  F:  Hallott,  of  Boston.  The  catalogues  of 
^iSch  of  these  years  show  that  the  htrmber  of  students,  or  cadets,  averaged  a 
flMe  less  than  a  hundred,  and  In  all  the  catalogues,  the  regulations  ibr  the 
fblice  of  the  Cadets'  Quarters  were  given  in  full.  They  provided  for  all  the 
imlttary  duties  of  the  students,  for  the  werfring  of  uniform,  etc.,  etc. 
^Th  July,  1840,  the  Corps  of  the  University  under  the  command  of  Captain 
ftAridge,  performed  a  military  march  across  the  State  to  Port  Ticonderoga* 
flifey  were  just  a  week  on  the  excursion,  and  in  that  time,  they  marched  nearly 
^tiundred  and  fifty  miles  on  foot,  about  twenty-five  miles  per  day.  Notwith* 
it^nding  the  excessive  warmth  of  the  day,  and  the  exposure  to  the  air  of  tlw 
nijiH^t,  with  no  otlier  covering  than  the  soldiers'  blanket,  the  Cadets  all  returned 
m'  ^ood  health  and  spirits. 
*^l3uring  tlie  year  1843,  several  changes  took  place  in  tho  University.    From 


the  time  Mr.  BAnsoaOkVomg^vi  Mie  Yic^]E^r?sidei)cy,  iwtU  Kny,  1843,  tliat  offloo 
tB8  filJad  by  ilon.  A«rou  Ix)veUnd.  Mr.  Eansom  return^  at  Uiis  time,  Aod . 
VMftgBw  4n»de  YicQ'PreskUeJtit,  and  Profeqsor  of  Civil  and  MiUtojy  Kugioepr- 
i^  eto.  The  buykiiiMi:B  And  Uad  used  up  to  thi«^  \\im,  wcirp  tl)&  property.of 
Q^>t  Partridge*  Dui-irijc  Alfty,  arraqgoipetnt^  wore  naade  £jtr  tlio.  puix:lias9  qf^. 
(bis  property  by  t^te  UniverBity,  but  spiqe .  misuadoretaodluK  occurred  beibro 
tiu3^w«3  done^  and  iu- ^oveiuber,  Pc^fiidaut  Partridge  resigned,  aud  took  Gc^f^ 
the  amory  ali4U&  arms  aud  aocoutremeuta,  attemj^tcd  to  revivo  bia  old  Apade^; 
0^  in  auciAb^  part  of  the  iFUlag«^  and  fioaUy,  when  the  UnivviiBity  oould  ^ot. 
pUrditBe  hiB  property  at  his  pyrioes^  obliged  the .  atudei^t9  to  rciaeve  from  \^ 
boildinga.  Ob  his  rofflgnaUeo*  Truman  B.  Ba^som  woa  chosen  President,  an^ 
lor  the  two  years  the  institution  was  carried  on  in  oUivr  buildings  in  the  tpwo. 
The  Legialature  woa  applied  to,  and- appropriated  a  hundred  stimd  of  an^s,  s^ta 
If  acooutranieots,  eta,  fior  the  use  of  the  studejaU^  At  last  an,  urrangement  wfS' 
«ade  with  Oapt.  Partridge,  for  the  purcUaae  of  his  proporlyi  ^"d  the  Univeisi^j, 
letumed  to  its  old  quariera.,  Tlif  numbqr  of  atudentis  was  small  during  thep^ 
difficulties,  but  the  military. department  was  always  active,  a  good  niiUtaiy  edu*r 
lation  was  given,  and  men  were  graduated  who  xww  hold  responsible  plap^ 
p.  the  miHtai7  service  of  the  United  States  amoug  the  Federal  troops. 
I  In  May,  l&AI,  Pfesideut  Banaom,  then  Major-Gcvieral  of  Uie  Vermont  Militia^ 
migned  biaplaoe  at  the  University,  accepted,  that  of  Colonel  of  the  "New  £ng^ 
laxkd  refpment^"  nintlt  inOmtry,  and  wont  with  that  body  to  Mexico.  September 
18th  of  the  aaiae .  year,  he  was  shot  while  gallantly  leading  the  charge  of  his 
legiiiiect  upon  Uw  fvrlificatiQQa  of  QhapuHepec  When  Gen.  liansom  left,  PreiC 
Jamaa  D.  Butler  was.  appointed  President,  jtro  iem^  and  in  January,  XS4S,  Geiu 
Henry  S.  Wheaton,  of  Maasaohusett^,  was  elected  P/Oaident,  axul  served  as  such 
till  Aus^t,  184^;  he  was  auocoeded  in  September,  is;>0,  by  Key.  £dward 
Bouma,  Lh.  1>,,  wlio  atUl  (18Q3,)  holds  that  office, 

Soon  afler  1^0;  the  oppoaitioa  Uy  anything  of  a  military  education  bccanie 
very  strong,  the  number  of  Cadets  at  this  institution  diinLniahed,  and  the  tQO^ 
Af  the  prospect  us  changed  to  suit  the  public  "  The  discipline  is  military,  ia 
principle  and  iprm..  The  Cadets  are  under  military  organization^  they  dress  J4 
aai6>n»i  are  regularly  drilled  with  anns.  ,  But  tlvey  are  not  made  lorprs  of  war  I 
Ilkey  are  not  fpund  to  adopt  the  profe^pp  of  arms  more  than  others  of  the  sai^e 
age^.  however  «)du0ated;  oftentimes  the  harmless  practice  of  handling  arma  a( 
Uiis  age,  is  found  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  the  use  of  them,  aad  theee  youn^; 
nen  settle  down  into  the  ranks  of  peace  more  easily  and  more  contentedly  il^ajiL 
^hose  tha^t  have  had  no  such  training.  The  drill  is  an  agreeable  exercise.  T^^ 
qrstem  of  discipline  is  strict^  thoi^  not  oppressive,  its  sole  object  is  to  preserve 
pcdor  and  prontote  study/'  "The  object  is  not  to  make  S9ldiers,  but  to 
strengthen  the  bo^y." .  During  these  years  (from  1850  to  18G0,)  the  prospects  of 
the  Uiiivfursity  were  not  briglit .  It  was  at  onc^  engaged  in  lawsuits,  and  troubled 
l^ith  debt  and  oppoaijtion.  In  1853,  it  was  proposed  tp  move  the  University  ta 
^(ontpelier,  but  the  project  was  finally  abandoned,  the  lost  of  the  old  Acaden^j. 
property  wa^  bought,  the  buildings  weri^  repaired  a^d  the  institution  freed  frpo^ 
Mt  Previous,  t^  1850,  the  finances  were  in  a  yery  9onfused  state.  When 
(hacharter  was  obtained^  land  to  the  value  of  fifleei}  hundred  dollars  was  brougbii 
and  deeded  to  the  University.  The  sale  of  this,  and  subscriptions  from  Trustees 
and  dtizeoa  of  Norwicl),  produced  ^nough  to  purchase  the  North  Barracks. 
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The  money  received  of  students  for  tuition  was  always,  and  is  still,  all  used  for 
paying  the  salaries  of  the  instructors.  The  room-rents  scarcely  paid  the  rent 
And  repairs  of  the  South  Barracks,  and  the  University  ran  slightly  into  debt. 
The  State,  in  1853-4,  gave  the  institution  about  thirteen  hundred  dollars  of  an 
unappropriated  school  fund,  and  enough  more  was  raised  by  friends  of  the  Uni- 
yersity  to  purchase  the  South  Barracks,  and  pay  off  old  debts,  and  put  all  the 
buildings  in  good  repair.  For  several  years  it  was  obliged  to  struggle  against 
a  load  of  popular  p/^(uM^  eblB(kx)iintdf  ^U>^bAitAry  il«titf^  bttt  since  1861,  it 
1^  bru^h^  up  its.  uniform,  and  its  Military  Department  no  longer  seeks  to  hide 
itself.  No  such  Bemi-apolbgies  for  tiie  mifitary  training  of  its  sludehts  ap'pe&r  in 
its  catalogues  and  prospectus  for  1661  and  1863. 

"  The'.i^oDsrich'.yniv^rsity  differ^  ffpm  most  colleges  in  two  respo<;ts.    These 

are  its  doubly  f  vstem  of  study,  consisting  in  an  Academic  and  a  Scientific 

course;  and  its  department  of  Military' Science.    *Phe  Acadehiic  course  cotai- 

pi^des  tbidse  ^dics  ustrdlly  putsued  in  dttterdoUeges;  the  Sdetftiflc  emtimc^ 

ticktheibatic^' '  K&tural  Sci^dced,  ^Befle^-Leittri^  Sttfveyiilg,  ttxid.  EAf^etiUg, 

jEour  fears '  are  reqmred  to  eohiplete  tke*  fohner^.and  t^ree^  the  ^aUter  oours^f^f 

rf(tu4yk  /Students  Are  al^p  «llowod  to  t^ka  a  partial  eouraein  either  depailmeivt. 

,J|9)e^^denisi  of  ^  departmeots  are  rpgarded  (IS  equals^ 

..,.•*  The  'feature,  however,  wl^ch  ^ore  than  any  other  distinguislies  Kbrwich 

TJniyersity  from  other  Collegiate  institutions,  is  llie  department  of  Miliitfry 

Jxience  and  tactics.  '  '  .••.-;. 

^ '  "'Ag^iattylo  (he'trrcnnste^  of  ks'^afrt^;%he  students  we  til  undJE^'  MHItaty 

Ascii)iino^-eir^;  <^alkd  Clidets — diisa  in  iinilbnn,  aAdare  instructad  in  laJaotif, 

c'Jtilte)  dndAlrtiUer^  Drill,  JBaycmet  KaoaiTdae,  SbrtlQcatieii,  BeeonM<>6^c€^  Gas- 

fjl^frneM^on,  Qliard  ;foA  -,  Out-Post  dut^i  A^  ^'  '  ^  the  annf  and  equipmenta 

^l^eceasary  (9?"  ^Iri^s  ar.e  Curnished  by  the  $tate^  of  Vermont        ♦        *     .  *  , 

'J  The  mUitary  feature  of  thia^  institution  is  one  which  should  jmrticularlycdth- 

"^meijd  it  to  tW  notice,  and  piatrbiiigd  6T  the  ptlbtie'at  tblatiin^.    Hie  "W-aiit'cif 

^fciii  'sKlUed  W  'iiiiitafy  'Scfehdri  iin^  Tadtl^si,  td  l^ke  eo^mahd  of  vdloBtier 

-liirei^sj  atid  disdt>1Iti(i  thbtti'lntd  effeetiT«  ft6)diefs,  hasbeen'sererefty  Mtin  ofgrai- 

t^ig  thB^^preaent  army  of  this  United  Stafas.    The  reverses  with  whieh  it  1^ 

,4let  ^rfi^  iwithout  dptbt,  pwlpg  latjRly  to.  t^is  x»uae.    To  guawi  against  t^a 

,d^eQt  in  the  ffitMP9,  ^^^-^^  ^^^  generally  felt  tliat  young  men  ^ould  be  edUfjated 

fthorou^h\y^n.. every  department  of  Military  Soienco.     In  times  of  pe<ce  tliis 

Imowledge  would  Wt  mcapacitate  .men*  Jbr'fior  interfere  with  ally  bth^  btiii- 

^^y.lVgn'e  ill  M^k '  of  war,'  ft  •  WotJd'  h^otdk) '  ithrAlua^le  io- 'tlitt  tbuMrf-in 

^llnin^'an'afriiy  fepeia^l^iitteein^ica.^'      •'  -   ^  .  •   :  •■       ,•    ',' 

aiv.irb»'flpliawiil|; persona conatitutsd  tlM  EacuHy  in  1862.  .Rev^  ISdwa&d  Bomt^ 

lillilXf'i^huientji^d  rrpfofiy^tf  of  At pral  Sciences,  Ancient  Longua^s^  and 

•^l^it^y^fttliff^;;  |4.^*a^'ZD  Jj/VCKMAN,,  Ai  M.,  Brigadier-General  Vermont  Volunteer 

Militia.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  i^atural  Philosophy,' Military  Science, '  ajSd 

Tactics;  Jhohas  K,  Crosby,  M.  B.,  Trofesspr  or  Anatbtay,  Physiology,' aiid 

'!fia^aiuI1lik'fiiT;'''0LfiW'S.'  aVk^       A:'».,  A-cting^'l^of^aaor  oTNi^'rtil 

feel^iieies';  ^^ttdk  BAtt^W,  PTdfeteol'  of  ifiodem  Langoaig^B^ 'and  limaE^iiKl 

UlHd«i1»eltiraV  letting;  <aAW:J8L  W.  Bhaxt^ck,  B.  &,  Tufttf  ,Ui  Mat^woMip 

laildMilitafty  Tic^l  Au>fizjo:Jj^Kn^  A.  M.,  X^^^naj»*  .  , 
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Ifcii^  Carohnb  pLUiiiiKR,  one  of  the  largest  benefactors  of  educa- 

tJOHj  8(aence,  and  phristian  pibrality,  in  the  annals  of  female  'benei- 

ncftooe,  wa»  born  jn  Sali^na, ,  AJias^,  on  the  13th  of  January^  l,7ft9* 

H«r  £it^er.  Dr.  Joshua  Plummer,  yrm  a  native  of  Gk)ucester,.  w<bf, 

tfter  gradUaiUng  at  Harvard  College  in  1773,  studied  and  practieed 

medicine  ther^  nntil  1785,  and  at  Saletn  until  bis  early  death^ti 

1791^  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.    Her  mother,  Olive  Lyman,  was  tUe 

daughter  of  Rev,  Isaac  Lyman  of  York,  and   aunt  of  The6c(ore 

Lyman,  the  liberal  benefactor  of  the  ^tate  Reform  School  at  We4- 

bncv  Ma<^  !  Left,  by  the  doi&th  ;pf.  b^r  husband,  wit^  a  family,  of 

nven  children  dependent  on  her  cace,. Mis.  Plummer  by  her  own;^- 

ergy,  with  the  faithfal  and  Afi«otioiiAtecO-«rperation  of  the  older  boyijis 

thiey  grew  abfe  to  assist  her,  managed  by  contintiing  for  a  time  life 

apothecary  shop  of  her  busbaud,  and  bjr  taking  in  a  few  boarder*.'^ 

gire  theni  b\\  a^od  edi^cation,  and  fit  them  to  adorn  the  highest 

.walk»  of  social  Jife,    Jier  home,  waSi.tli^  lo.ved  resort, of  her  cbilct):^jf, 

and  made  charming  by  an  unobUruaiTe  exhibition  of  genuine  domesj^ 

and  social   virtnes,   and  a  rieMy  cultivated   understanding.   Jltar 

daughter  Caroline  was  cmfriently  dktingui^hed  by  intellectual  giils 

and  gracips,  and  he^  power  of  conveirsfttion.     Judge  White,  who  rtik'^ 

the  ai;quaintan(}e  of  Mi^,  Pluujimef  in  1&03,  remark^  that  hei*  social 

difttiqotion,  was  ttiQ  x^^turai,  rei|u^  of  her  fi^ie  endowments  ^nd  j)^e 

social  influences  under  which  she  had  lived  ^nd.been  edu^ted,.,    J^^ 

cidoealiofi,  taking  the  word  iO'its^  broadest  seose^  lliough  simple^  iwas 

of  a  high  ortier.    Her  only  school'  teachers  were  Mrs.  and  Miss  'Hlg- 

l^nson,  who  wer^  among  thet  be^t  knd  most  truly  refined  wonieil  W 

that  day  in  'Sew  England.     Of  a  simfUar  cliaracter  lyere  her  associaCes 

athor  moiber*i^  tablei  and  >^reside,  and  in  th^  various  Wilje^  vfp'&pe 

aiie  was  :a  privileged  visitoc  and  inmate.     Wben  with  her  g.r^4~ 

paraibM  flk  York;  sbe  must  have'  had  substastial  literary  instmctioin 

and  been  under  infinenc^  ebndu<^  to  Uie  Iftgh  moral  pri«dpl^sl»r 

which  she  was  ever  remarkable.     In  her  character  and  attainments 

ihe  strikingly  resembled  her  grandmother  Lyman,  who  was  educated 


by  ^eno  I  of:  ib  e  abiext  divi  aes  of  the  ^  coontryy  and  who  added  <  tb  j  ai 
gentle  dignity  and  winning  sweetness  of  charabter,  the  attractions  of' 
abfghl3r. cultivated  mind.     She  had  cultivated  the  Jsame  fkniiliarity 
ilith  the  British  poelfl,  extended  to  an  intimate  aoquaintonce  vith^ 
Bdglisli  Jit^rature  generallj.    In.  Sadom  her  friends  and  eompanaooi 
were  of  the  choicest  character.     From  infancy  to  maturity,  jnde^d^' 
BJ;^^/ appeared  to,  have  known  no  other.    Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bowdjtoh, 
vhiose  houae  and  ;whos«t  hearts  wera  always  opea  to  reoeiTe  her,  WQr€ 
h«ir  sincere  and  steadftst  friends;     With  them  she  Was  most  inii^ 
mutely  confidential.     Dr.  Bowditch  was  at  all  linaes  her  wise  conn-- 
Belpr  ,as  well  as  dear  friend^  and  his  influence  was  as  valuable   to- 
her  as  it  was  great,     No  one  better  uqcjerstpod  her  whole  character^ 
i^beld  it  in  higher  esteem*    In  the  last^  interview  I  ever  Ivad  with 
Dr.  B. — a  few  days  before  his  death,— h^  spoke  with  much  feeling  of 
B^ieralof  his  Sitlem  friend*,  attd  in  relation  to  Miss  Plumraer  I  wiell 
i^embef  thd  emphati6  manner  in  whfch  he  said,— "On  every  pomt 
of  integrity  and  honor  Caroline  Plummer  is  as  true  as  the  needle  to 

'  Mi«»  Plum^itier^as  nowhek-e  haf^pieor  than  ih  Salem,  and  the^  period 
toi  which  we  have  refei^ed,  about  1884,  was  perhapB  the  happieertof 
Iver^iib.  With  no  ahxious  tares  fbr  her  'brothers— whose  proepectii 
wefe  flattering' — and  surrounded  hy  admiring  fHends,  -whom  she 
l\^$d,  she  could  fi^eely  enjoy  the  ridie^t  pktisures  of  social  life.  The 
goei^ety  of  Sklem  at-  that  time  was  adapted  to  her  taste  and  habits, 
iwd'stie  WHS  remarkabljr  adapted  to  that.  -Salem  stiU  retaibed  muehr 
of  ttsddchak-act^r  of  combined  economy^  simplic^y  and  intelligence. 
S^al  parties  were  tuaifiagied  with. a  vkw  to  rational  enjoyment,  not 
i&r  display  of  any  kind,-— free  from  lieedlesb  ceremony,  and -rarely  so 
lar^e  as  to  Interfere  with  the  main  purpose.  Conversation  and 
friendly  intereourse  were' relied  on  for  the  chief  entertainment.  Oar^ 
oline  Plumm^rV  expected  presence  was  &  sufficient  attraction  to  all 
who  loved  sudh^ka  entertainment^  which  she  was  so  sure  to  afford. 
Vet  she  did  Dot  talk  with  iirpparent  design  to  efntcitain-^-^sertainljBot 
tb^set  off  h«r  powers,  of  which  she  seemed  unoonsoious;  and  tliis 
ib^encQ  of  ali  pretension  added  to  the  oharm  of  ker  society.  Her 
tldh  thoughts  end  seDtfrnents  'flowed  out  spontaneously  in  appropriate 
laigfMigei  o(ten  enlivened  with-  genuine  wit  and  humor.  Her  literary! 
fitlaiilments,  whkh  were  constdehiblo,  did  not  hang  as  ornaments  on 
]|^  mind  to  be*  displayed  oocflisionalfy,  but  were  so  blended  with  her 
native  good  sense  and  the  results  of  her  own  experience  and  observai; 
ti^,  that  they,  appeared  alike  natural  and.  graceful ; — and^  whatis 
pWhaps  a  rarer  exoellenoe,  her  coni-eisatioa  was  characterised  hy  m 


Ugk  nsoral  lone  and  true  digoity^  being  as  free  from  all  aeandalas  it 
was  abav«  mere  frivolity^        ..  ,,     r  i   .  .o 

.  Bat  hor  biigpht  social  career  was  dosed  by  a  sucdsssioii  of  doniesdo: 
afBieticms  vhioh  are  briefly  •  recorded  ini  tbe  following  inacriptions  tbai 
the  prepared  for  a  monument  rthiek  abe  contemplated  ereeting  to  ibd; 
meuiory  of  iier  brotbera :    I  .   <.        -..  -   r. 

This  Ma&bu^  4  pl«ed  to  the  'Memoiy  of  the  Sons  of  Dr.  Josmhi  and  Mrs. 
Olffe  PuriarEKf  as  a'  tribute  of^tbe^^  stvongesl;  and  pitrestr  affeotioothe  hunuiik 
be«rt  is  «apfible  e(  feeling^  by  a  Sist^,  towards  wboos  the  Bnothcrs  united  tbe^ 
dutiactcrs  of  Parents»  Children,  th&  .tendores.t  Pzicnds  and  the  Bwoot^  comr 
panioQSb 

Xtmaw  Plcmmer^  aged  IT;  killed,  June,  1805,  by  ^le  Indians  of  the  N.  TV. 
ecyagt  of  AmertcA,  while  defending  tlie  property  of  another.    "  >    '- 

torATrts' PLUimfta,  ftfeed  28;  supposed  to  be  shipwrtecked  on  his  passage 
^ODtLoDdon  to  America,  December,  IS12.  i' ! 

TuEpDOfUE  Pji»K>KS  TixmusB,  aged  27 ;  died  ajt  Havana,  J^even^er  9,  18ia< 

And  under  its  aheltcr  lie  the  asliesof  JSB;!iE3TUS  Aqausiy^  PLU^otaB,  a^H^ 
42;  wh6died3e|)tember  28,  1823.  , 

The  surviving  sister,  after  years  of  lingering  illness,  died  on  tb^ 
Idtb  of  May*.  1854*-  Fof:  more  tjitan  thirty  years^  Miss  PlunabQer 
livedo  tbe  last  survii^r  of  b«r  worthy  family,  to  eivery  one.  of  wbout 
she  bad  been  ^und  :by  the  strodgeat  ties  of  love^  Her  seclusio* 
frbm  general  society  .oould,  not  baive  bees  unexpected^  though  the 
soothing  band  of  tioie  sofleiiod  W  grief  and  enabled  her  to  enjoy' 
the  company  of  her  choaen  friends  and  tbe  gratification  of  ber  refilled: 
tistes.  Her  favonto  bodss,  pictures^  and  other  i works  of  art*  witb^ 
vrbicb  ber  rooma  were  adoruiedf  and  the  kind  friends  who  visited  her 
in  those  rooms,  afforded  all  the  entertainment  which  she  appeared  te 
desire.  Her  nerves  bad  be^n  shattered^  atid  her  health  so  impair^d^ 
duii  she  was  erer  after  a  sufl^ring  inyalid.  Yet  she  did  not  lose  tfa^ 
rigor  or  tbe  lofty  a^irations  of  her  midd.  Among  her  most  adiuired 
authors  was  Dr.  Qhfinning,  and  her  intimate  friends  kne^  how 
earnestly  she  priced  for  the  strong  and  ek\iating  faith  which  be  so 
ftiliy  possessed.  JSer  habits  of  strict  economy  might  have  appeared 
to  superficial  observers  im worthy  of  her  character,  while  her  ilsdcpend* 
ent.  spirit  and  oonsciovs*  rectitude  made  ber  indiffiarent  to  popuUr 
prejadioeu  Baring  determined  to  diKpoae  of  her  bi;ge  properly  fof 
beneficent  public  purposes,  she  naturally  discouraged  applicatioiks  j&^f 
her  tjootribntbD  tD  otlier  objeotsy  not  merely  in  vaoeocdance  with  ^tbft 
habitaof  b«r  Hfe^  hat  because  she  wished  to  reserve  all  tbe  property 
she  could  for  her  great  intended  purposes.  She  was  a  true  daughter 
ef  Sj^emv  ^'^ Charity  and  economy  were  nursed  together,"  in  tb^ 
early  years^  oach,  and  were  followed  in  each  .by  abounding  wealtbi 
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JPIumtMef'  PmfeMorship  of  ChrisUan  Moral*, 

!. ;';^7,  a  codicil  in  ]her  W  WiUt  dated  March  9th,  1845,  Hiss  Hummer  mi^ 

ppovisi<m  for  establishing  a  oew  Pro^eaooralicp  in  Uarvard  College,  as  iolkws:  :. 

'i*^The  ertailo  of  inflate  (entirely  beloved)  brother  Emestus  Angustne  Pluuh 
ttter,  having  fklleh  into  my  hands  (br  disposal  tliin-eoi;  and  I  wishing  to  bequoirth 
4t  a^  I  think  wxnUd  be  tnost  agreeable  to  bis  wishes,  do  now,  in  fulfiUment  of 
>«rhaC  I  vmly  believe  woold  hav«  bben  liie  wteh,  give  and  beqoeath  the  sum' of 
ffwentf-ftve  Thousand  Doillars  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Cottage) 
which  I  direct  to  le  salbly  invented  or  put  at  interest,  and  the  income  thereof 
40  be  forever  appropriated  Ibr  tlie  support  of  a  Professor  of  the  Plillosophy  of 
•he  Heart  and  of  th^  Moral,  Physical  and  Christiatt  Life,  in  Harvard  Universityj 
whose  pjTovinOe  it  shall  be,  according  to  rules  and  exercises  establislied  ftotA 
thneto  time  by  tiae  said  President  and  Fellows,  and  on  the  basis  of  Christian  ftrith 
«nd'lcrve,  to  enlighten  all  who  are  or  may  be  engaged  in  the  education  pnreued 
there,  whether  governors,  instructors  or  students,  in  the  manner  of  discharging 
their  respective  dotiesi,  so  as  best  to^  promote  generous  affections,  manly  virtues 
and  Christian  conduct,  and  more  especfially,  to  aid  and  instruct  t^ie  st^idents  in 
what  most  nearly  concerns  their  moral  and  physical  welfare,  their  health,  their 
good  habits,  and  their  Christian  cbaracter,  acting  towards  them,  by  personal 
intercourse  and  persuasion,  the  part  of  a  parent,  as  well  as  that  of  a  teacher 
indfriend. 

The  Professor  shall  be  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  Master  of  Arts,.axkl 
bearing  the  character  of  a  learned,  pious,  and  honest  man.  He  shall  be  elcctc>d 
by  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  approved  by  the  Overseers  of  Han^ird  Col- 
lide for  such  a  term  of  years  as  may  by  tliem  be  ordered." 

.  By  a  subsequent  instrument  the  amount  devoted  by  Miss  Plummer  to  the 
purpose  thus  set  forth^  was  reduced  to  Fifiteen  Thousand  Dollars. 

'    The  Corporation  of  Harvard  assumed  the  tnust,  and  among  the  Rnles  and 

IStatutes  governing  this  trust  are  the  following: . 

,    "The  Professor  sliall  be  styled  ^Prtacher  to  Ovb,  University  and  Plummer  Pnh 

Jessor  of  Christian  Morals,''    His  duties  shall  be : 

,    1.    To  condiict  tbe  daily  devotions  in  the  College  Chapel. 

2.  To  be  tite  preacher  and  pastor  o^  those  who  worsliip  in  the  College 
Chapel  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

,  j^  To  give  such  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  the  nndci^aduateSi 
wbctlier  by  lectures  or  recitations,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  the  assignment 
iof  studies  by  the  College  Faculty. 

,  .  4i  -By  counsel  and  sympathy,  by  pefsonal  interoourse,  oooasional  voluntaxy 
meetings,  and  other  suitable  means,  to  warn  and  guard  the  students  against  the 
d«ngers  to  which  tliey  are  exposed ;  to  supply,  as  far  as  may  be,  their  need  of 
home  influences,  and  to  promote  among  them  an  earnest  Christian  faith  and  lile* 

It  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  Professor,  whether  to  belong  to  the  College 
"Faculty  or  not."  ' 

PLtJiniER  FARM  SCHOOL. 

The  Plummer  Farm  School,  intended  for  the  instruction,  employment  and 

retbrmation  of  juveniles  in  the  City  of  Salem,  is  founded  on  the  following  pro- 

ivision  of  Miss  Plummer^s  Will : 

.  "Said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  so  withdrawn,*  also  eight  thousand  do^ 
lars,  which,  in  a  former  Will,  I  bequeathed  to  Oliver  Keating,  who  is  now 
deceased,  together  with  all  tbe  residue  of  my  estate  tliat  may  remain  aiVer 
paying  my  debts,  funeral  charges,  bequests  and  legacies  hcreinuller  given,  and 
executing  my  directions  acconllng  to  private  memorandums  (said  memonindniM 
not  to  be  subject  to  Probate,)  I  give  and  bequeath  to  William  I.  Howditch,  ae 
trust,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  founding  of  a  Farm  School  of  Reform  for  Bojrs, 

■'  * '  ■  ■  ■  ■  -  ■    ■     .  .  ^  ^      ^  ■        I  r  I  f  - 1 T 

'.:  «  Wttbdniwa  fktam  Um  sam  of  t&&,QOO^  llrrt  dmtgotd  lor  tb«  Fhimiuer  ProAfMonhij^ 


f*yr  the  City  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Kssox^  State  of  Massachusetts,  on  a 
P«a  similar  to  that  of  the  Stele  JM'omi  Sohool  'Amd  I  direct  my  said  trustee 
•^paX  thc^  same  sums  and  residue,  together  with  any  interest  that  may  have 
f^'crued  thereon,  to  fiiftCil  (raster  or  tbelr  ir«A«miVPf  •»  fmx  be  chosen  by  the 
'*^*X9'',&nd  Aldermen  of  Salem,  and  jjncorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislatwre 
^  HOeh  powBre  aind  "provisiohs'  ns  shall  bo  juiJjrea  best  odspt^to  cArry  iny 
•aW  tk>^gi|<)f  a.  Parm  rtohodi  fif  iteirbrnr  intoT oowiplcte  ^^^dt.  And  it  ia  itrf 
WMi.  thjit  my  said  trustee,  WUIiati  J.  Bowditch,  aJitU  -  not  bo  required  ta  ^ve 
^^^  tui  suoh  truatef,  I  JaAFt^g  fuU  ooe0d<»nce:  U)aC  b«  will  faldifHlly  exceuM 
wea^nn^  Should  these  ^nUod^euaB  bo  jmadequ^te  to  tU©  dVJect,  they  shjJi.be 
^^y  pl^»eed  at  int^nea^  until  the^riimount  to  the  sum  4tx?nied,  sufficient,  uttleni 
•^^s»'iE|)tiou,  bo  raiaed  tQ  supply  any  ^lioiency.  In  aucb  K»8e,  my  boquoat 
«jjfc«ui<i  tihaU  be  usedimiaediirte^  for  said  Farna  School  of  Reform." 
^A^e  aJbove  bequest  was  accepted  by  iite  City  Council,  atid  in  accordance  ifilk 
Jj^J*»nj»  of  ilw  Will,  tenJTnjsleefl  were  chosen  by  th^'  Mayor  and  Aidermem 
«  the  City  of  Salem,  and  an  Act  of  Incorporation  ^autod  by  the  LeKinUiturA, 
M^  2]^  IBM,  The  first  meeiting  of  the  Board  ofTnMtees  wm  held  November 
•fi  19^6  at  wbieh  time  a  code  of  By-biws  was  adopted  aod  Officers  wew 
«^*«<L  ./....         .  ,1, 

L^^^  aniount  of  the  Fund  reoaved  from  W;  L  Bowditch,  Esq.,  Trusto©  of  th# 
<*vui  of  Jkiisa  Plummer,  JuJy  Ist,  1856,  was  $26,462.23w        : 

PliUMMBfc  HALL.  ^ 

^  i»der  the  following  clause  of  Miss  Plummer's  "Will,  the  sum  named  therew 

(•*^tC>oo)  was  paid'OTcr  to  ^e  Trustees  of  Gio  Salem  Ath^teuro: 

_.  ^  g^»Tie  and  tjecpieath  to  the  Ptx^priotors  of  the  Salem  ^ihen?cnro  the  sum  df 
■™^y  Tlioosand  Dollars,  dfrecting  said  bequest  to  be  Very  dtgtiticflv  recordi^ 
JJ*  jrift  from  my  belored  brother  Brhestus  A.  Plurainer,  1  malting  tlie  boiitj^ 
■^^afbrmity  to  whid  I  think  would  baro  l>een  his  wteh,  he  having  felt  a  dbep 
^^^^^  in  tlie  welfiira  of  this  literary  institution,  and  tho  observatory  having 
^^  A^rnLsUed  with  lai^e  a^ditionai  tods.    T^q  said  sum  of  tlurt,y  thousand 

.^"^  ahull  be  appropriated  to  the  purchasing  a  piece  of  lan^  in  some  central 
pl  _p^nvenient  spot  in  the  City  of  Salem,  and  for  building  thereon  a  safe,  and 
the  V '^^  ^ilrfihg  of  brick  or  istone  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  deposit iqg 
J.  **^^ks  belonging  to  said  Corporation,  with  Hbertj*  ailso  to  have  the  roonlii 
jJ!!^^f^  used  for  meetingigr  of  any  scientific  or  litierary  institutions,  or' for  the 
J^^^*<^  of  any  worlis  Of  art  or  nattiml  ptDddctlons.    Shoiild  said  Tibrdry  ever 

->rrio  a  public  one,  this  bequest  shall  not  be.  forfeited."  I  expressly  prohibit 
ij^%J^H  of  said  building  or  its  oellai*  from  behig  Qsed  as  a  pubKc  or  private  office 


laid  >  ^*^  01*  place  for  the  sWe  or  deposit  of  hierchnndiso,  being  uiiwllling  that 
^j^^^J^ilding  should  be  used  for  any  purpose  vrhi^jh  hiigftt  endanger  by-frre  th^ 
J^?**^le  librsiry^  therein  contained.  The' said  buWding  to  be  erected  and  the 
|J^^  ^:>^longitjg  to  the  isAid  Corporation  to  bo  deposited  in  i^  within  tliree  jHatk 
thf*  time  of  receiving  tb^  legacy  or  of  my  decease.  Said  building  ki\k 
T^^^otistantly  insnred."  ,    ' 

*^U  this  sum  the  Trustees  Of'' the  Salem  AtTicnaeum  Tiavo  purchased  a  lot  gjp 

^  street,  and  erected  a  aubstanti^il,  qonvqnijBnt,  and  elegant  building  for  the 

fvy^^modation  of  the  Athenaium  and  the  Kssex  Institute^  of  which  the  fol- 

^^^^gtsadesdripiion:  '  ' 

'rt      ^^il<ilng  18  in  the  fbrtn  of  a  parallelogram,  97  feet  3  inches  long  by  53  feel 

V^**^.     The  exterior  walls  are  faced  with  tlie  best  qfaality  of  pressed  briclcdiania 

•^^Jf^  feet  in  height  above  the  underpinning,  which  is  4  feet  6  inches  Wgh.  and 

*  ^  brown  sandstone.    The  stops,  doorway,  window  dressings,  boloony,.  beits, 

***^  ^>»e  also  of.  the  same  matenaiw  The  style  of  the  building  is  the  Roraanesqoe. 

^J*  principal  entrance  is  from  tlw  end  or  fo^do  on  Kssex  street.     The  flrqt 

•'^'y  is  finished  W  feot  6  inches  in  height/ and  contains  a  vestibule  14ffeet 

KV^itre  witk  doon  on  tlie  right  apd  lefk  side  leading  to  rooms  eooh  34  foet  in 

^^^^^by  nearly  16  feet  in  width ;  that  on  tho  lefl  is  ftppropriatod  to  the  horbn- 

^"^01"  the  Institute,  and  that  on  the  right  to  tho  historical  collection ; — in  tl»e 

^^  Uji».v^ptAbal«  A  the  gnM^t^staiEciiBO  to.  Uie  principali  atory^ .octagonal  in 
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form  and  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  confoquently  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
edifice ;  beyond  is  the  principjil  room,  58  feet  long:  by  48  wide,  which  is  also 
connected  by  doors  witii  the  two  rooms  above  mentioned,  and  has  been  finished 
expressly  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie  geological,  mineralogical  and  zoological 
departments ;  a  light  gallery,  with  a  neat  iron  railing,  extends  entirely  around 
the  room,  being  constructed  in  a  serpentine  form,  receding  into  each  space  be- 
tween tiie  cases,  access  to  which  is  by  two  flights  of  spiral  iron  stairs,  each  5 
feet  in  diameter. 

The  stairs  leading  to  the  prindpel  -story  coocmiciice  at  the  bottom  in  two 
flights,  each  of  which  are  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stair- 
room — they  are  continued  in  this  manner  to  a  height  of  ten  feet,  where  they 
terminate  at  a  landing,  and  are  continued  thence  in  a  single  fliglit  G  feet  wide 
to  the  floor  above ;  a  fine  dome  is  finished  over  the  stair  room  with  a  colored 
glass  centre  at  the  apex ;  at  the  landing  of  the  stairs  on  the  principal  floor  is  a 

.  y9:stibule  corresponding  to  tlie  one  below,  from  which  is  a  long  window  leading 
to  t!)(^  stone  balcony  over  the  principal  entrance,  also  doors  froin  the  two  sides 
16  rooms  of  t4io  9ait\e  dimensions  and  form  us  those  of  the  oncrance  scory ;  that 
)on  tJio  ri^ht  is  appropciated  ^  tJio  \ise  of  the  Libniriani  and  for  Ute  depoaitof 
gome  of  the  bool«s  of  reference  and  the  new  books  belonging  to  tlie  Athenaeum 
— that  on  tlie  led  to 'the  bound  volumes  of  newspapers  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
Llb^ary  of  tite  Hmox  St^th  Dtstriot  Medical  Society,  which  contalna  about  700 
VQlumo^; — both  ol'  these  rooms  may  bo  used  as  reading  roouia. 

Tlie  large  Library  room  is  in  the  rear,  and  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
prfnciiial  room  of  the  first  story,  viz.,  58  by  48.  It  is  entered  by  doors  from  the 
two  rooms  a|)ove  named,  and  is  finished  in  an  elegant  manner,  having  a  range 
of  Corinthian  columns  on  either  side,  about  21  foet  high,  with  an  entabhUure 

*  above  tliem,"  eacii  range  being  1 2  feet  from  tlie  side  walla,  leaving  a  space  of 
24  feet  between  the  ratiges  m  the  cerrter  of  the  room.  The  ceiling  over  tbe 
aislefl  or  spaocR,. between  the  columns. and  walls,  is  Ivoriaoutal}  24  feet  hi^from 
the  floor,  and  is  neatly  paneled.  That  over  the  nave  or  center  compartment  is 
arched  its  entire  length,  finishing  31  feet  high  from  the  floor,  and  is  richly 
pam*lcd  in  stnoca  llie  cases  on  the  sides  of  the  alcoves  are  of  n  peculiar  ar- 
ntngemont,  c(»mmencing  n.'vrrow  at  the  b^ick  of  tlie  aolunioji,  and  widcoiog  aa 
they  ext(?nd  towanl  the  sides  of  the  rooms.  Tlie  shelving  beinjj  on  each  side 
and  oh  tlio  rear  of  the  ca.<?cs,  also  in  the  spaces  between  the  windows.  The 
nave  is  n«ed  for  t^ibles.  A  light  baloony  or  gallery,  similar  to  tliat  in  the  room 
below,  is  constructed  at  the  licight  of  eight  feet  from  the  floor  and  is  flnisbed 
between  the  cohinins  in  a  serpentine  form,  with  a  neat  c;»st-iron  railing.  There 
'\h  located  at  the  rear  end  of  tlie  room  a  neat  flight  of  spiral  iron  stairs,  leading 
to  the  abovo-namod  balcony.  The  alcoTds  on  the  western  side  of  this  room 
contain  the  Ubr^iry  of  the  Athcnanun,  those  on  tbe  eastern  that  of  the  InstitiUe. 

NOTE. 

The  Salem  ArnEN^srif  was  institnted  and  incorporated  in  1^10.  In  the  same 
yif-ar  the  books  beloniEtltie  to  tlie  Social  Libkary^  which  was  cstabliHhed  in  1760, 
and  the  books  of  the  Puilosopiiical  Liiibary,  which  was  established  in  1781» 
were  purehasod  by  the  Athonainin.  The  present  number  of  volumes  In  the 
Lihrnri' is  about  1'2\000. 

Tbe  KesKX  Ikstitl'te  was  formed  in  1848.  bv  the  union  of  the  Essex  Historical 
Society,  which  was  organized  in  I'^^l,  and  the  Essox  County  Naturftl  History 
Bocioty,  which  wius  established  in  1848.  It  has  an  exteni^ive  and  wull-arrangod 
cuhiiiot  of  collcctionH  in  history  an  J  luUural  science,  and  about  18, Ooo  volumes, 
of  wFiich  more  tlmn  one-lmlf  wore  donated  bv  Hon.  D.  A.  White.  In  one  of  the 
Tootw  occupied  by  thu  Institute,  la  the  Liorary  of  the  Esuex  South  XKatrict 
Medical  Society. 

The  institutions  aocommodnted  by  PLt'ViiaR  Hall  embrace  tbe  great  objects 
of  Literary,  UistoricaJ,  and  Scientific  inquiry. 


.  ■ ,  t  !•     •     I    ■    ■  *       , 


> 


YI.   EARLY  TRAINING. 


APHOmSHS  AND  SUGOSSnONS— ANCJSNT  Ain>  liOCiEBH. 


^Eare  physiologically  coniiectcd  and  set  forth  tti  our  beginnings,. atitl 
u  18  a  loatter  of  immense  consequence  to  our  character,  what  the  eouocc- 
tion  is.  In  our  birth  we  not  only  begin  to  breathe  and  circulate  blood, 
but  it  is  a  question  hugely  significant  whose  the  blood  may  be.  For  In 
this  we  have  whole  rivers  of  predispositions,  good  or  bad,  set  running  in 
OS— as  much  more  powerful  to  shape  our  future  than  all  tuitional  and 
regu^fttive  influences  that  come  after,  as  they  are  earlier  in  their  begin- 
ning, deeper  in  their  insertion,  and  more  constant  in  their  operation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  real  and  true  beginning  of  a  godly  nurture.  T^o 
<^ild  is  not  to  hare  the  sad  entail  of  any  sensuality,  or  excess,  or  distem- 
p^red  passion  upon  hiin.  Tlie  heritage  of  love,  peace,  order,  continent© 
*nd  holy  courage  is  to  be  his.  Ho  is  not  to  be  morally  weakened  before- 
™nd,  in  the  womb  of  f<^ly,  by  the  frivolous,  worldly,  ambitious,  expec- 
^ons  of  parents-to-be,  concentrating  all  their  nonsense  in  him.  His 
affinities  are  to  be  raised  by  the  godly  expectations,  rather,  and  prayers 
that  go  befi>ro ;  by  the  steady  and  good  aims  of  their  industry,  by  the 
ireat  impulse  of  their  foith,  by  the  brightness  of  their  hope,  by  the  sweet 
continence  of  their  religiously  pure  love  in  Christ  Born,  thus,  of  a  pa- 
'^tage  that  is  ordered  in  all  rightconsness,  and  maintains  the  right  use 
^Jf  CYery  thing,  especially  the  right  use  of  nature  and  marriage,  the  child 
^'11  have  just  so  much  of  heaven's  life  and  order  in  him  beforehand,  as 
have  become  fixed  properties  in  the  type  of  his  parentage. 

Observe  how  very  quick  the  child^s  eye  is,  in  the  passive  age  of  in- 
fwicy,  to  catch  impressions,  and  receive  the  meaning  of  looks,  voices,  and 
Dictions.     It  peruses  all  faces,  and  colors,  and  sounds.     Every  sentiment 
that  looks  into  its  eyes,  looks  back  out  of  its  eyes,  and  plays  in  miniature 
on  its  countenance.     The  tear  that  steals  down  the  cheek  of  a  mother's 
suppressed  grief,  gathers  the  little  infantile  face  into  a  responsive  sob. 
With  a  kind  of  wondering  silence,  which  is  next  thing  to  adoration, 
-it  studies  the  nether  in  her  prayer,  and  looks  up  piously  with  her,  in 
that  exploring  watch,  that  signifies  unspoken  prayer.     If  the  child  is 
handled  fretfully,  scolded,  jerked,  or  simply  laid  aside  unafFuctionately, 
in  no  warmth  of  motherly  gentleness,  it  foels  the  sting  of  just  that  which 
is  felt  towards  it ;  and  so  it  is  angered  by  anger,  irritated  by  irritation, 
fretted  by  fretfulness ;  having  thus  impressed,  just  that  kind  of  impa- 
tience or  ill-nature,  which  is  felt  towards  it,  and  growing  faithfully  into 


U^^,bad  mj^d  offered,  «»  \>7  a  fixjod  l»vr«    ^TlD^e  Is  greafc  inkportanoe^  In 
jj[^jp  manner,  ewta  m  tho  handling  of  Mtaicy,    If  it  is  tin^hiistlan,  H  will 
beget  unchristian  states,  or  itiipres^iotis;  '  If  7t  is  gent!6y  ever'  patient  iii^d  * 
1(Mnjg,  It  prepares  a  mood  and  tomp^  li)^e'  its  own.    There  is  'scarcely  , 
itfiiia  to  doubl,  that'  all  most  crabbed,  hateful,  resentAii^  pafisionaie^  i^.' 
XkftXurpd  characters ;  all  most  even,  loveijr^  firm  and  true,  are  prepared^-fai 
«k  great  degree,  by  the  handling  of  the  riursi^.    To  these  and  all  ^h: 
modes  of  feeling  and  treatment  as, make  up  ine  c^em^nt  pf  Ui£  inff ht,*s 
life,  it  is  passive  as  wax  to  the  seal.     So  that  If  we  consider  how  small  a 
speck,  falling  into  the  nucleus  of  a  crystal,  may  disturb  its  form ;  ox,  hoir 
%viip  a  mote  of  foreign  mattter  prc^^t  in  ibs  quiickening  «gg,  vUl  s^JSce 
tp  pipoduce  a  deformity;  considering^  also,  on  the  other  hand,  what  tube 
conditions  of  repose,  in  one  case,  sndWhtitBieeiirately  modulated  sii^^' 
plt^'^ef  heat  in  the  othef,  affe  HedefeSarJr  to  a  perfcct'prodiict;'  th^n  ouij  . 
&b>n^  begin  to  imkglrie  What  work  is  going  on,  m  ^c  soul  of  a  child,,  ui 
this'  nrst  chapter  of  life,  the  age  of  impressions. 

'  I^JiaYe  no  scales  to  measure  quantities;  f>f  effepi  in  this  matter  of  earij 
traiping,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  solemn  conviction,  that 
q^i^re,  as  a  general  fact,  is  d^ne,  or  lost  by-  neglect  of  i^iuag,  on  a  child\s 
immortality,  in  the  first  three  years  of  his  life,  than  in  all  his  yeats  of 
disciplitie  afterwards.  And  I  ntikie  this  particular  time,  of  date,  that  i. 
tilby'hot  be  supposed  to  lay  the  chief  stress  of  d^ty  auil  care  on  th|^  latter 
part  of  what  I  have  called  the  age  of  impressions ;  which,  as  it  is  a  mat- 
^  somewhat  indefinite,  niay  be  taken  to  cov«r  the  space  of  three  or  four 
times  this  number  of  years;  the  d«velopment;of  language,  and  of  mdral 
tdORS 'being  ■only  pdri^tAly  ac^ompltshed,  in  most  ciises,  fbr  so  long  a  time. 
liCt  every  Christian  father  fihd  mother  understand,  when  their  child. is 
f^jcee  ye&ra  old,  that  they  have  done  wqre  than  half  of  all  ihey  will  evev  - 
do  for  his  character.  What  can  be  more  strangely  wid*  of  all  just  appr6- 
hensfion,  than  the  hnmense  efficacy,  imfputcd  by  most  parents  to  the  Chri^ 
iSiki  liiinistry,  compared  with  what  they  lake  to  be  the  almost  insignifi- 
cant  power  conferred  on  them  in  their  parental  charge  and  duties.  Why, 
if  ifitt. preachers  of  ChriBt  could  have  their  hearers,  for  whole  months  an^ 
years,  in  their  own  will,  as  parents  dp  their  childreui  so  as  to  move  thom  '. 
by  a  lpok»  a  motion,  a  smile,  a  frown,  and  act  their  own  sentiments  and 
^motions  over  in  them  at  pleasure ;  if,  also,  a  Utile  farther  on,  they  htd 
them  in  authority  to  command,  direct,  Cell' tham  whither  to  go,  what  14 
leahiywhat  to  do,  regulate  their  hoursj  t-hefr  %K)okSj  their  p!easurei^,  t^ei^ 
company,  and  call  them  to  prayer  over  their  own  knees  every  night  aii4 
irl^rtiihg,  who  could  think  it  impossible,  in  the  use  of  such  a  power,  ta  ;  < 
produce  almost  any  result  ?  Should  not  such  a  ministry  be  expected  to 
f^ishion  all  who  come  under  it:  to  iwwnoss  of  llfet  Let  no  parent,  shifli 
ing  off  his  duties  to  his  chlldi^,  in  this  manner;  think  to  have  his  detects 
ittkde  up,  and  the  consequent' damages  mended  afterwards,  when  they,  .- 
t^f  ve  fomc  to  their  maturity,  by  the  oomp^rajtiyely  slender,  always  doubt*^ 
ful,  efficacy  of  preaching  and  pulpit  harangue.  ''  ■ 

Db.  Bushnell.     Christian  Nurture, 


EAELT  nuaRim.  '^i 

« Some  TtercatioAft,  to  he  tok^n  from  time  to  time,  ure  not  only  tilvr&yg 
4blQ«^sary,  bui  atb  also  expedient, -bcc»u8e  afbur  tuiuh  paii6C8  tiie  ^iildi*eh 
«ira  to  their  studies  with  more  pleasure)  and  oarjMwtuuy*. 
?Ia)'ing  b«  also  in  itmitf  a  mark  of  activity  pf  mind ;  and  (^lilUren  who 
in  a  slow  and  spiritless)  m&nner,  will  not  show  any  remarkable  apU- 
£nrftny  brunch  of  sf^ienee.' 
JUany  pl»ys«  6uch  «8  itw  anHWcrin^  of  riikUeK,  strengthen  the  refleetire 
fi^ff^milliea;  and  atford  tlie  tcacbur  valuablu  hinbi  hh  to  Ibe  oharactor  aiii 
icily  uf  the  young  peoj[Ue. 
(tit  on  this  subject  aLio  4  judicious  mean  must  be  observed. 

QnyriLiAif. 

n  education,  as  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  as  in  virtue  iU^elf,  thcr9 

three  thingB  to  consider;  nature,  instruction,  and  custom  or  practice. 

JKituro  without  instruction  Jm   blind.     Instruction  without  nature  is 

Ity ;  practice  without  either  of  thcua,  is  im|)erfoct. 

:^or  as  in  fanning^  there  are  necessary  good  land,  a  good  husbandroatii 

1  good  siiQii^  so  must  good  natural  endowments  have  the  a*ssistanco  (n 

teaching  and  admonition.  PLrTAUcii. 


The  younger  any  one  is,  the  more  easily  can  he  be  improved  in  morals ; 
ft>^^  virtue  is  in  Hs  essence  natural  to  tiion,  while  vice  is  strange  to  them. 

Sknroa. 

Wi  w  an  evil  thing  when  by  reason  of  severe  punishmcntf?,  children  bo- 
co^aie  angry  at  Iheir  parents,  or  at  enmity  with  their  teachors. 

^^or  many  unskillful  scliool^masteirK  injure  excellent  mintls  with  their 
^**^Tiging,  scolding,  rapping  and  beating,  treating  the  children  exactly  M 
haa  Vigmen  and  jailers  do  a  thief. 

Solomon,  who  wafi  a  judicious  school-master,  did  not  prohibit  scholars 
^^^in  Rports  at  the  proper  time,  as  the  monks  do  their  pui»ils,  who  thua 
^^"^^^luu  mere  logs  and  stocks,  as  Anselmus  says. 

^\  young  man  shut  up  in  this  way  and  kept  apart  from  men  is  like  ik 
y*~^*~\n^  tree  which  ought  to  bear  fruit,  but  is  planted  in  a  kettle. 

"Ifhc  monks  .^hut  up  the  ybnng,  a<»  people  do  birds  in  a  cage  ;  so  that 
^'^^  ^T  can  neither  hear  nor  see  anybody,  nor  talk  to  any  one.  8uch  treat- 
tt^  ci^  iit  i)»  daugttroufi  to  youth. 

^Xherefore  they  should  be  allowed  to  hoar  and  see,  and  go  about  to  Tartr 
^^^s^  pliices,  but  sliould  at  the  same  time  be  made  to  behave  decently  and 
^*"«3crly.  LuTUEK. 

^le  reflecting  i^ndcrstanding  teaches  what  is  expedient  with  a  view  to 
gc>^i)e?s.  Hut  it  is  habit  which  gives  men  the  real  possession  of  the 
^^ifeUom  which  they  have  acquired,  and  gires  enduring  strength  In  It. 

PVTHAOOHAS, 

T^ls  is  ^e  most  excellent  way  of  living ;  to  devote  only  so  much  carb 
^o  the  body  as  is  sufficient  for  the  health. 

It  siiould  be  kept  under  somewbat  strict  flubjodion,  so  as  not  to  bo  dis* 
^^(licnt  to  the  mind. 

wdily  exercises,  if  they  are  moderate,  arc  useful,  but  those  are  harm- 
^^Hliich  arc  excessive,  and  make  athletes.  These  latUr  ob.-^tnict  tho 
y*Hrth  of  the  mind. 

Light  and  easy  exercises  on  the  other  hand,  sur-h  as  running  races,; 
s^^inging  weights  in  the  hand^  and  dancing,  are  beneficial. 

Almost  any  bodily  exercise,  however,  may  be  taken,  if  the  student  soon 
^tums  to  his  studies  again. 

The  inifKl  should  be  excrcis^  hoth  by  day  and  by  night.     Moderate 
l»U)r  strengthens  it 


1^2  SJOLT  ^KAiailNO. 

' '    Be  aoHcit<w&  to  ^qnfre  one  pofisession  wl^ich  will  be  suto  to  grow  viore 
yaliiable  with  age — good  health.  '  •    .: 

The  youn^ '  ought  not  to  sit  constantly  over  bookd  and  by  the  study 

■■tible.  ■     ■    ■   ■  . 

-'Some  rdpofio  Hhoald  be  giTcn  to  the  mind,  but  such  ait  to  refresh  H; 
not  to  relax  its  erfbrts  entirely. 

'    Ilovrever  diflioult  it  may  be  to  root  oat  bad  habits  when  once  fixed;  still 
we^ou^ht  no  inoiS3  to  despair  of  doing  it,  than  a  physician  should  of  cur- 
ing a  tedious  disease,  when  the  patient  also  is  opposed  to  him. 
'  Spoken   woi-d^   imoro  eaistly  make  an  impression,  and  are  more  ebsily 
l^inemhonftd; 

Molcsty  should  ho  carcAiUy  cultivated     As  long  as  it  remains  iaiho 
soul,  there  Is  hope  of  improvement. 
"     Solitude  \A  in  various  ways  calculated  to  betray  youth  into  all  manner 
of  wickedness. 

As  unhealthy  localities  endanger  the  firmest  health,  so  are  many  pUccs 
dangerous  for  the  best  dispositionB. 

Knowledge  of  youthful  faults  is  the  beginning  of  their  cure.     For  how 
can  he  lay  aside  his  vices,  who  considers  them  virtues  ? 
"      For  noble  souls  Work  is  nutriment. 

It  is  not  enough  to  begin  the  education;  it  must  be  continued.   . 

It  is  better  for  a  young  man  to  be  serious,  than  to  be  jovial  and&  favor- 
ite in  large  c<>mpanie3. 

For  it  is  with  young  people  as  it  is  with  wine ;  that  which  is  harsh 
when  ne^v,  gjuns  a,  fine  flavor  when  it  is  old  \  but  that  which  is  sweet  to 
begin  with  does  not  long  retain  its  goodness. 

For  the  sike  of  accommodating  the  weakness  of  pupils,  speak  to  them 
often  in  parables. 
.  .    In  ortkr  to  prepare  good  soil  for  the  reception  of  instruction  in  wisdom 
and  virtue,  delusion  and  error  must  be  extirpated. 

As  leaves  can  not  grow  green  by  themselves,  but  must  have.a  twigto 
stand  on  and  to.  draw  sap  through,  so  do  the  best  precepts  perish,  if  they 
stand  alone,  without  being  based  upon  substantial  principles  of  instruc- 
tion, and  being  rooted  in  such  knowledge  as  is  coasisteut  with  right  and 
.  virtue.  S  EXEC  A'. 

**  Yes,"  people  say,  "  they  are  only  children ;  they  do  not  understand* 
what  they  are  doing.** 

It  is  true. 

But  animals  do  not  understand  what  they  are  doing ;  and  yet  wo  teach 
them  to  go  and  come,  and  to  follow  us,  to  do  or  not  do  this  and  that  thing. 

Wood  or  stone  does  not  understand  that  it  is  proper  to  build  2K>uses 
of;  but  the  artizan  puts  it  into  the  proper  shape. 

How  much  more  should  the  like  be  dono  for  man  I 

Or  do  other  people's  children  understand  what  they  are  doing,  and  is  it 
yoiA*  own  children  only  who  do  not  V 

People  who  indulgv^  their  children  must  bear  their  sins.,  as  much  as  if 
they  had  theinsi.'lves  committed  them. 

Another  clasA  of  people  who  destroy  their  children  are  those  who  deal 
with  thesn  by  shanitiful  words  and  curses,  and  also  who  present  to  them 
evil  examples  and  conduct. 

These  will  in  the  end  bo  well  paid  for  their  folly,  because  they  will  often 
ifeel  grief  and  sorrow  of  heart  by  reason  of  their  sons. 

Also,  children,  as  is  the  custom  of  tiery  youtii,  are  inclined  to  evil  lusts 
and  to  anger. 

Th(!roff)re  is  it  necessary  that  their  parents  should  give  them  no  filrther 
occasion  for  such  actions  by  words  or  gestures. 


For  what  cfe»o  cnn  yon  expect  a  «hild  wf  ho  hears  cursing  an    foul  words 
at  honu%  to  learn,  except  cursing  and  foul  words? 

A  third  clat*>;  who  dos trey  their  children,  are  tho^e  who  teach  their  chil- 
dren to  love  the  world;  who  care  for  them  in  nothing  except  to  see.tlmt 
•Eli^y  go  hravety,  can  dancuand  adorothern^elvGs,  can  pleoiio  people,  grat- 
ify their  desires,  and  make  themselves  part  of  the  world. 

No  one  ()U[;ht  to  beoonie  a  fittbcr  until*  Im  is  ahle  to  repoat  to  his  chil- 
4dlren  the  tetrcomuiaudincnts  and  enougli  of  the  got»i>eh>  to  luukc  them  good 
OThristians. 

But  Tiiany  poruonfl  hasten  to  entor  the  Facrameat  of  holy  matrimony 
"when  they  can  scarcely  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.  They  know  nothing  aod 
c»in  therefore  neither  recite  nor  teach  their  children  anything.  •  * 

Parents  should  instruct  their  children  anght  in  the  fear  of  God. 
If  ClhriRtianity  is  to  became  part  of  tlieir  mental  character,  ioHtruction 
Tiiust  be  given  from  childhood  up.     I  would  even  permit  it  to  be  given  ^n 
Xl»  crndle. 

I  j:ay  and  admonish  ;  that  children  Hhould  timely  be  taught  by  warn- 
ingK,  fear,  admonitions  and  punishoieut,  to  abhor  lying,  and  cspeciaUy  of 
calling  Ciod  to  witnens  it.  ,.> 

It  is   most  excellent  to  watch  carefully   over  the  3'oung,  ^nd  Jveep 
them  under  good  fiiscipHne  and  in  good  habits ;  and  to  this  end  all  possi- 
ble industry  fdiouldbo  exerted,  to  keep  the  young  boys  and  girls  from  see- 
ing and  hearmg   any  shameful  thing ;  for  they  have  abundance  of  Mvil 
^irvs  in  their  blood  without  it  Litiiek. 

To  learn  is,  to  proceed  from  something  that  is  kno>m,  t6  the  knowkdjge 
of  KQinething  unknown. 

Everything  is  learned,  either  by  example,  rule,  or  practice. 

The  truth  is  what  must  be  held  up  before  the  understanding,  the  gt>od 
^forc  the  will,  the  possible  before  the  executive  faculties  ;  to  whidi  may 
l'^  added  practice,  governed  by  rules.  ' 

liules  should  not  be  set  forth  before  examples. 

Jn  this  particuhir  artiziins  must  be  initiated  ;  who  do  not  delivcra  thieo- 
rtlical  lecture  to  their  apprentice  upon  their  trade,  but  cause  him  to 
oUerv^}  how  they,  the  masters,  set  about  it 

Doing  can  only  be  learned  by  doing;  writing  by  writing,  painting  by 
iwmhig. 

^o  second  thing  should  be  taken  up  until  the  first  is  well  learocd. 

In  connection  with  the  second,  repeat  the  first. 

Teaching  should  be  progreKsi\'e ;  should  proceed  from  tho  easy  to  the 
^ffictilt ;  ft-om  ftw  to  many ;  from  the  simple  to  the  compound ;  froiii  the 
'wir  to  the  more  distant ;  from  the  regular  to  the  irregular. 

Actual  intuition  is  better  than  demonsti'ation. 

It  is  useful  to  apprehend  the  same  thing  with  several  senses. 

A  matter  is  understood,  f\-hcn  its  inner  nature  is  recognized  in  like  man- 
ner as  is  its  outer  nature,  by  the  senses. 

For  this  inner  comprohension  is  requisite  a  correct  mental  vision,  a 
definite  object,  and  persistent  study. 

Only  one  object  should  be  consictercd  at  one  time ;  and  the  whole  of  it 
flfsi,  and  \U  parts  afterward. 

Memory  has  three  puri)oses  ;  to  receive,  to  hold  fast,  to  render  up  again. 

The  matters  to  be  renjenibercd  must  be  distinct,  co!u)e<ted,  well-order- 
ctl;  the  mind  not  over-loaded  with  nnpressions,  which  will  coiifnse  each 
«ther,  hut  calm,  and  directed  only  to  one  thing,  and  that  v»ith  love  or 
tt'imiration. 

iCetft'.lion' in  the  memory  is  facilitated  by  repetition ;  and  recollection, 
by  associated  ideas. 
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f>^  ■•■''/i/.jr.r  'i  !/»•:? 

,  The  youngest  children  should  be  instructed  in  things  visible. 
"    Upon  sucftl'fiidtS^'kiiAkc  the' Weept^^  ■  '    '   'f 

Examples  arc  fo^  them  ;  and,  precept ;  but  not  abstract  rules.  '  ^'*' 

^'  TH6  tea'ctiei*  should  riot  be  too  much  of  a  gettius.  '    •  ' 

•'  Orlf  >e  is;  Ifet'hiih  Ieai4i'patichcc.         "  i  .  ,^ 

'  ■  If  IK  not  alteays'thv  jjiipils  wlio  understand  quickest  ^ho  are  the  be^t! 

The  sloth  of  pupils  mus't  b6  cOmptjnsaled  by  the  teacher's  industry.   » » 
'  Oeanners  hmstvmrk  slowly;  arid  then  lUster  and  faster,  ai  they 
iavance. 

Learning  will,  be  pleasant  to  the  pupils,  if  their  teachers  treat  themM 
it  frit^ndly  a,nd  {^tiitaWertnanner ;  $how  Ihem  the  object  of  their  WoA  j'  do 
not  merely  Jjstcri  to  them  but  join  in  working  with  them  and  coiivetrM 
^ith  tliem ;  arid  if  suflfidcnt  variety  is  afforded.  ' 

'^  ■  It  is  especially  linpdrtant  that  thq  pupils  should  themseltes  be  made  ih 
teiifch;  Fortius  says,  that  he  learned  much  from  his  teachers,  more  MA 
his  fellow-pupUs^  and  most  from  his  scholars.  '^ 

The  school  is  U  hiahiifactory  oT  humanity.  [' 

'  "^he  ari  of  tniJning  up  men  is  not  a  supei'ftcial  one,  but  one  of  th^  ^ro- 

fbuhdest  secii^eis  of  nitui'c  and  of  bur  salvation.  Oomenius.  • 

I     ■   •      .  ■ .        .  ■ '    ' .'  i  j 

♦:: JBc  pa^t^ful  of'  your  childrea  and  qf  their  managements  As  soon  ^s  they 
begin,  to  oreep  about  and  to  walk,  do  not  Ut  them  be  idle.  ,  j^] 

Youn-;  people  mu;4t  have  something  to  do,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them 
WtK-tdfe.    ■   •'•  '  '      '. 

■  Their  bodles'ttiu^t  be  kept  in  constant  activity ;  ibr  the  mind  Ss  hot  f^ 
able  to  perform  its  coirtpletc  functions.  ■ 

But  in  onler  that  they  may  not  occupy  themselves  in  vicious  or  wicked 
wii3H?,'^ivd  thetii  fixed  hMats  fbr  relaxatibn ;  iind  ke^p  therti  all  the  rei^  of 
the  time,  as  (iir  as  possible,  at  study  or  at  wbri^  even  If  of  triflihg  tuiefdi^ 
Aes^,  or  not  gairtftii  t(i  you:  • 

It  is  sufficient  profit  if  they  are  thus  Ifcpt  from  having  an  bppoHunity 
if(il)V  evil  thoiijiijhts  or  WW(R  .    ' 

Thercfotc  it  is  that  children  are  nowhere  better  situated  than  at  S^hti^l 
brM  oburuh.     ,  •..  .  Mu^ufiKosuqj 

''Dmnestic  j^drcrnmcnt  is  the  flr$t  of  al!;  fihom  wliich  all  govei*nMent!S 
and  dominion.-;  take  their  origm.  >^- 

''  If  this  r6f)t  is  "riot  gt>6d,  tiicrc'qan  be  neither  good  stem  nor  ejood  fVuit 
frbm'it;  =  -  '■'-  -'"=■•?•"  ^^  •   •     •    •■      '•  '■....*?...}; 

Kingdoms  moreover,  arc  made  up  of  single  fhmilics.  '    ■    .  • 

-'  AVh^ro  nittibWlib;!  mothers  govern  all  at  home  and  let  their  childi^en^s 

"Obstinacy  prev/iil,  neither  c-rty,  in?irket,  village,  country,  principality  ii<k 

kingdom  can  be  g^Vtn'ned  well  ;irtd  f^  Ltrriiefc' - 

'  ■  ' '        ''    '    ■      *  '■'■■'     )i" 

»:  :DocUvr  Martin  Xtithor  wrote  t^.  JdIs  son  .as  follows :  Grace  and  peacorjfi 

ilhritftv  my  dean  UttjW  son.  I  s^e  with  plcjt&ure  tlmt  you  learn  well  ;wjd 
pray  constantly.  Continue  to  do  so,  my  son.  >Vhcn  I  come  hoiue,  I  U'iji 
bhiif^you  a,b^iMi&il  pr«BenJu. 

I  saw  a  beautiful  pleas.iut  pnrden,  where  many  children^  were  walkjingi 
^ith  golden  clothen,  iarulv^itiug  beautiful  apples  under  tlie  trees, 'und 
pefirsinml  «hetrii»s  Mid  phiois,^rMl  were  singing  and  jumping  and  enjoyiag 
Uieiiwelvcs ;.  iiiid  U>»y  bid  beautiful  little  ponies  with  golden  bridl^nrid 
■|ilv<itsa(WWs. 

rj.  Tlwn  I  ask^*(i  the  man  who  .owned  the  .garden,  what  chilih-en  i\if»p 
were.  And  he  said,  **  These  are  the  children  who  pruy  willingly^  Wairp 
[wel^  and  aite^. good,'*  .  ..   .        ,   . 

J  ./Tb^nl  8aid»"J>ear.|Ban,  I. -also  bav^.  a  son,  called  Ibnschen  Lutlief. 
Hay  he  not  Al$o.<;onie  into  the  gtrdej^i,  so  that  ho  can  eat  suph  boauti^l 

•■•'        ...,.■...  ..■.'•  •     •      ■  ■/ 


''.  •  /.  I 
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ipples  and  pears,  and  ride  «uch  prpto  poi?#es,  and .  pilay  with  these  cliil- 

^*"  •  :.■    •  .      ■    .■      • !      ■■■..,        .■■.■•,        .  ,   .•    • 

Then  the  man  said,  *'|X  hp  pray^  >^aiingly,:.»nrf  Ifiirp^ .  welt  n,x\i  is 
good,  then  he  may  come  into  the  garden,  i^i)d  XappM^  and  Jost  top  ;.^nd 
if  they  all  cprnp*  .^^wy  Bhall  hay^  fife$,and  drd^ns  and  Ringing  and  rTI  starts 
of  strin^ad  instri^inents,  and  dance  aipid  shopi  \i'itli  little  cr^bs-liows,*'  ■ 

V  Andjhc  showed  uue  an  open  BieadoW  ip  the  ga^dent.aiTariged  fqr  ciyin- 
cing;  and  there  were  hangmg  up  many'gJolden  mes  and  drums  and  silver 
jtrotis-bows,  ■ ,  .         ••.•■..;. 

.  But  this  was  quite  early,  ^^i  the'  ahildrwi  1^  ijiioi  diwd;  so.iiiii  I 
,^^d  iwt  wait  to  see  the  dancing.;  So  J  said  to  the  man,.  *'Ah,  my  djpAf 
sir;  I  will  go  at  once  and  write  idl  this  to  my  dear  little  son  Han^^ghen,  &p 
4bat  ho  shall  pray  qonstantly  and,  learn- weU  and  \>q  diligent,  so  that;  ho 
Ulso  may  come  into  the  garden  \  hnt  ^chas  fin  aunt  Lehne,  whom  he  inu^t 
bring  with  him."  '.  . 

Then  the  man  said,  "  It  shall  be  so.;  go  and  ^TJte  so  to  liim." 
,  Therefore*  dear  little  89n  tiajoschen,  learn  and  pray, with  good  courngc, 
tnd  tell  Lip»pus  and  Jost  also,  so  that,  they  may  pray  aijid  learn  alsp,,Hfi4 
then  you  can  all  three  be  admitted  into  the  garden. 

V  And  now  you  are  cottiaiended  td  the  Altuighty  <JoA  Arnl  groet  aimt 
Lehne ;  and  give  her  a  kisd  for  me^  Lurtifiie.    > 

As  birds  arc  born  with  the  power  of  flying,  horses  with  that  of  ru^r 
jung,  and  beasts  of  p^ey  with  a  fwxious  cours^gq,  so  is  i^an  born  >is  itli  the 
peculiar  faculty  of  thinking,  and  of  mental  actiyity.  'i^ 

Tbereioro  do  ij^e  ascribe  to  the  soul  a  heayen^y  origin.  ,  i 

•  Defective  an4  und^-witted  i^)|p^,  .mcnt;^!  a^prtioiYS  ai>d  mopstrositi.e^ 
are  as  rare  as  bodily  deibrnaities^    .        ,  '    ., 

Not  one  individual  can  be  found  who  can  not  by  labbr  be  broogh^  to  t>0 
|;ood  for  something.  ; ,  .    ,  .  . 

Any  one  who  considers  this  will  as  soon  as  he  has.  childix^i)  devpte  Ui^ 
utmost  caro  to  tliem.  ,  (Jiustii^jai^. 

The  symptoms  of  children's  inclinations  are  so  slight  and  obsciire,  and 
ihc  promises  so  uncertain  and  i^llacious.  that  it  is  y^ry  hard  to  establish 
any  solid  judgment  or  conjecture  upon  them.  ,  \    \  ■,- 

A  tutor  sliould  have  ratlieryix  elegant  than  a  learned,  He&d,  though  l>otti, 
if  such  a  person  can  be  found;  but,  however,  manners  and  judgmeot 
should  be  preferred  before  reading.  ! 

..  *Tia  the  custom,  of  schoolmasters  to  be  eternally  thundering  in^eir 
fifipUs'  ears,  as,  they  were  pouring  into  a  funncL  Kow  I  would  have  a 
tutor  to  correct  this  error,  iand  that,  at  the  very  first  outset,  he  should^ 
according  to  the  capacity  he  has  to  deal  with,  put  it  to  the  test,  permitting 
iJis  pupil  himself  to  taste  and  relfJ<h  thmgs,  and  Of  hJiAsolf  to  choORc'And 
«J5ccm  them,  sometimes  opening  the  way  to  hirt,  and  somethnes  mafcihg 
Wm  Weak  thtt  fee  himself.  [ 

Socrates,  and  since  him,  Arcesilaas,  ma<fe  first  th^sJf  scholars  spcflki 
«id  then  ffpokc  to  thfem. 

-^  TfS  the  effect  of  a  strong  and  WctUempored  minfd  to  know  hofW  to 
HXmdescend  to  his  puptfs  puerile  nbtions  And  to  goVem  atid  direct  tlicmj; 
'  Let  the  master  not  Only  efxiimiite  him  about  the  bare  UM)rds  of  hi«  kk^ 
«on,  but  a)so  as  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  them,  and  let  him  judge  of 
■flte  profit  h(?  has  made,  hot  by  the  testlmotiy  of  his  memory,  but  by:  that 
of  his  ottderstandWg.  ■ 

Letjiim  makp  him  put  what  he  hath  learned  into  a  hundred  severttl 
Afftns,  and  accbmfmodate  it  to  so  miny  sevtral  suBJedts,  to  Bee  if  he  yet 
liifhtly  comprehend  it,  and  Tia^  mitde  5t  his  bwti.  'Tfs  a'sigti  of  crudiijr 
and  indigestion,  to  throw  up  what  we  have  eaten  in  the  same  condition  it 


^as  swttilo vcd  down  ;  the  stomach  has.  not  j)crfoTmcd  its  office,  unless  it 
hMh  iiUercMlthc  form  and  condition  of  wliat>^as  commitled  toittoc6m:oc% 

i'biir  minds  work  only  u])on  trusty  bieing  bbiihd  and  compelliid  to  follow 
tUip  appetite  of  another*8  fancy ;'  crisliivcd  and  captive  under  th^  authority 
ot  ahotherVs  instruction,  We  have  bcch  so  subjected  to  the  trammel  tha* 
V(p  havp  no  free  nor  natural  pace  of  biif  own. , 

*  Let  the  tutor  make  hi<5  pupil  cxaniihe  and  thoroughly  sift  everything  ho 

re^ids^  ^pd  lo()gc  nothing  in  hus  head  upon  simple  authority  and  upon  truH^t. 

■ftees  cull  their  several  sWeel?  frotn  this  flower  and  that  blossom,  htre 

a;Eid  there  where  they  find  them,  but  tiiemsclves  after  make  the  liOD^y, 

whicTi  is  all  and  purely  their  own,  and  no  longer  thyme  and  marjoram: 

-J  So  the  several  fragments  the  pupil  bbrrows  ft-dm  others  he  will  trans* 
fpi;m.and  blend  together  to  compile  a  work  that  shall  bo  absolutely  his 
own! 

,.,To  know  by  rote  is  no  knowledge. 

'Our  petia^gues  stick  sentences  full  feathered  in  our  memories,  and 
there  esUiblish  them  like  oracles,  of  which  the  very  letters  and  syllables 
are  the  substance  of  tlie  thing. 

•  I  could  wish  to  know  whether  a  dancing-ma^tcr  could  hkve  taught  us 
to  cut  capers  by  only  seeing  them  do  it  as  these  u^&n  preU;nd  to  iafprm 
our  understandings,  without  ever  setting  them  to  workr  ^uid  to  make. us 
judge  and  sposik  well,  without  exorcitiing  us  in  judging  and  speaking. , 

tr'Tis  the  general  opinion  of  all,  that  children  should  not  be  brought  up 
in  their  parents*  lap.  Their  oatural  aiXecUon  is  apt  to  make  the  most 
discreet  of  tliem  over«^fand. 

'^vlt  is  not  enough  to  fortify  ft  chil4*s  soul,  you  are  also  to  make  his 
sinews  strong ;  for  the  soul  will  be  oppressed,  if  not  assisted  by  tlie  body. 

t  A  boy  must  be  broken  in  by  the  pain  and  hardship  of  severe  exercise, 
to  enable  him  to  the  pain  and  hardship  of  dislocations,  colics,  .and 
eauteries. 

Let  conscience  and  virtue  be  eminently  manifested  in  the  pupil's  speech. 
hUku  him  undjrstand  that  to  acknotvicdgo  the  error  he  shall  discove?  in 
his  OM"n  argument,  though  only  found  out  by  himself,  is  an  effect  of  Judg* 
mjut  and  sincerity,  which  are  the  principal  things  he  is  to  seek  after,  and 
^lAt  ofxitinacy  ana  cohtentioh  are  common  qimities,  most  appearing*'  in 
jipJl  bp-it  becoming  a  mean  sooL 

'Let  him  examine  every  man*s  talent ;  and  something  will  be  picked  <>qI 
pf,  their  discourse,  whereof  some  use  may  be  made  at  one  time  or  another. 
W,  oUserving  the  graces  and  manners  of  all  he  sees,  he  will  create  to  him- 
self, an  emulation  of  the  good,  and  a  contempt  of  the  bad. 

*  Let  an  honest  curiosity  be  planted  in  him  tocnquire  after  ercry  thin& 
and  whatever  there  is  of  rare  and  singular  near  the  place  where  he  shall 
roiude,  let  him  go  and  si^e  it 

t  •  ^Methinks  the  first  doctrine  with  which  one  should  season  his  under- 
standing, ought  to  be  that  which  regulates,  his  manners. and  his  sense ^ 
tfrat  teaches  him  to  know  himself,  and  Ik)W  both  well  to  die  and  well  to 
ttTe:     ■     ■  ., 

I'  How  many  ha^e  I  seen  in  my  time,  totally  brutiiied  by  an  immoderate 
thirst  after  knowledge  1 

ii-Ourvenr  exercises  and  reoreations,  running^  wrestling,  music,  daaciog, 
huntmg,  riding,  and  fencing,  will  prove  t^  be  a  good  part  of  our  study. 
-   J  would  have  the  outwaixl  hdiav^  and  mien,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
limbs  foTiAed  at  the  Same  time  with  the  mind, 

„:  U  is  not  a  soul,  it  is  not  a.bodv,  that  we  are  training  up;  it  is  a  man, 
an!  we  ou^ht  not  to  divide  him  into  two  parts;  atid,  as  Plato  says,  wdnre 
not  to  fashion  one  without  the  other,  but  make  them  draw  together  like 
two  horses  harnessed  to  a  coach. 


;  U  tho  7e8t»  this  mpihi 
firm 


.      _  ctters,  present  nothing  before  the^ 

l3ipt  rpik^i  ttod  ferules,, fiorror  and  qruelty.  Away  with  tjiis  violehce j 
««^^y  wijLh  this  compulsion  I  than  which,  X.CQrtaiiily  believe  nothing  tnoT^ 
«iulls  and  degenerates  a  well-born  nature.  ••   i'. 

-  If  you  would  have  a  j)upil  /iw^r  shame  and  ctastisemenl,  do  not  ba^d^n^ 
'M:^m  to  the^  . 

r    Some  of  oar  .colleges  ar^  pcro  gaoU,  where  imprisoi>cd  youths  are^ 
-fr^uglit  to  be  debauched  by  being^uniahed  for  it  before  they  are  so. 

How  much  more  decent,  woukTit  be  to  see  Aeir  cla^^es  strewed  witi 
X^ayeia  and.  flowers,  than  with  bloody  stumps  of  birch !       , 
i-    \V€!re  ijt  left  to  my  ordering,.  I  should  paint  the  school  with  pictures  of , 
joy  and  gladness,  Flora  and  the  graces,  as  the  philosopher  Speusippua' 
^  *d  his. 


.    A  man  jshould  not  so  much  .repeat  liia  lesson  as  practice  it;  let  h^n 

jpm^t  it  in  his  actions. .  /  Montaignel.    . 

'  ■  '  '        '  ,  •'  .  ■        «  ■ ' » 

Man  is  the  product  of  his  education.  •     •   • 

•   •    A^  ^I'c  mmtient  when  the  human  bleing  flrtt  tecoites  life  and  motion,  tie 
ttjccires  his  first  instrtietion.  ' 
•^  It  is  from  the  mother  that  the  chlM  recietves  health  or  wiikncss.  :  ', 

Scjjrccly  is  he  h«m  before  he  signi^es  his 'existence  by  crying. 
^Htmger  pams  him,  and  he  feels  the  noeef^sity  of  oficiiing  his  Hps  and 
^rawing  his  nourishment  from  the^  bosom  of  his  nurse. 

When  a  few  months  have  passed,  his  looks  become  more  decided  and 
Ins  Hmhs  .^tron^er ;  and  he  becomes  by  little  and  little  more  capablo  ;of 
i^cdting' impressions. 

'  The  senses  of  rrght,  hearing,  taste,  feeling  and  smell,  develop  more  and 
more. 

All  the  objects  of  nature  around  him  operate  upon  him,  and  impress 
W«s  upon  hJH  mtmory. 

.All  the  different  susceptibilities  which  agitate  during  this  period,  aftt 
^  instructors.  Mblvetius.    ( 


'  U  is.  easy  to  see  how  dangerous  and  injurious  an  unnatural  educatioh 
^y  be,  by  forestalling  the  systematical  and  appropriate  course  of  nature^ 
9^  to  prevent  such  a  bringing  up  33  is  shown  by  expcjricnce  to  be  thO 
Wilf  mode  of  attaining  to  a  satisfactory  .standard  pf  r^joralitj'. 

out  a -system  of  education,  directed  only  to  the  purjjose  of  making 
man  independent,  instead  of  laying  heavy  chains  upon  huu^-would  riot 
^a  syiitem  lead  towards  ti^ie  perfection,  and  thus  towards  seeurStig 
A«|  happiness  of  our  race  ^    .  Forster. 

1  would  put  myself  in  the  place  of  a  father  who  has  a  son  to  educate^  r 

My  first  care  should  be,  to  mak^  him  firm  and  strong. in  body;  and 

thsQ  to  strengthen  his  mind,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  stoicst 

^'  It  ?s  ca-sy  to  form  the  character  6f  a  young  child  in  anyway  desired^ 

but  extremely  difficult  to  change  a  character  once  formed  and  established; 

^  But  since  nothing  is  more  m  to  accustom  a  child  to  be  honorable,  and 

reasonable,  and  to  control  his  passions,  than  example  bndr  company,  therfi^ 

fcrc  T  must  take  the  utmost  piains  rtiyself  to  furnish  my  son  such  an  «xam- 

j)le'and  such  compahy  as  I  wish  Wm  to  be  formed  by*. 

'  Ifcre  asisdciation  'with  a  Viftiious  Awin  Win  alwayi  have  mofe  Influence 

iipon  the  heart,  than  all  possible  moral  prccc^pts  and  riiles.    '  WiifcAicD.  -^ 

•i  I  The  domestic  relations  of  man  aro  th^  earliest,  apd,  most  iipportant,  in 

iiatur«i.  ,  ...  .., ■     ;  .: 


Tacrcibre  art  tboti,  paienUl  hoiue»  tiw  fomKklkn  of  All  the  pui^lj 
naUunl  eiucation  of  man. 

P^ni^nul  borne,  thou  sebool  of  nanneiB  and  of  the  Slmt«  I 

Fin't,  O  mao,  ihou  art  a  child;  and  afterwards  a  pupil  in  tiijrTOcatioH't 

ChiidUh  virtue  ig  the  bkbsing  of  thy  liajis  of  study,  and  the  fint  tndoh 
iag;  of  thy  powcn  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  lifei 

fle  who  varies  froia  this  natural  order,  and  makes  nnnaturally  itpcdfio 
scpanu^  counifexs  of  education  for  poUticEi,  profesnoos,  authontror  eenrihg, 
directs  hum-inity  aside  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  natural  ble8Biag% 
into  a  n>2kv  .sea. 

Do  you  not  sec,  O  men — do  you  not  feel,  Fons  of  earth-^ow  your 
higher  cl^-kSMi^  are  dei>troyin|*  their  innate  powers  by  their  education  ? 

Dof^t  th'jii  n.>t  sec,  humanity,  how  their  departure  from  the  wijM  order 
of  nature,  brin^  emptiness  and  fatal  curses  upon  them,  and  downward 
from  them  upon  their  peof^e? 

Dost  thou  not  fuel,  O  earth,  how  the  hunsan  race  departs  from  thef  tme 
blessedacss  of  its  domestic  relations,  and  betakes  itself  in  all  directions  to 
barl^jaro:i<  an<l  <;!ly  theatrical  performances,  to  seo  their  own  wisdom  mir* 
rored,  and  to  tickle  their  own  vanity  ?  Pestaloszi. 

We  n^'>zTiiz?  clearly  enough  such  superiorities  as  ancient  Greece  and 
Rom^  po>(^.se4se<l  orer  us,  in  internal  arrangoroents,  manners  and  customs ; 
but  thc-re  is  no  one  who  seeks  to  bring  them  into  practice. 

It  was  the  similarly  powerful  and  universal  education  of  body  and  mind, 
that  He  vat  M  these  nations  so  high  above  us,  notwithstanding  that  we. 
box^t  of  passe>,<ing  the  highest  civilization. 

Wo  say  over  their  words  after  them,  but  where  are  the  deeds  ? 

Our  so-called  gymnasia  are  now  exactly  as  they  lon^  have  been ;  in  a 
state  of  what  is  taught  in  them  about  the  (j reeks  and  Romans,,  and  which 
is  a  real  satire  on  both. 

But  th?sc  people  arc  no  longer  among  the  nations ;  and  those  who 
claim  descent  fro.n  these  ancient  heroes,  arc  degenerate,  and  for  beneath 
their  courage  and  then"  power. 

But  is  this  good  reason  for  neglecting  what  we  admit  to  be  valuable'  ? 

And  why  do  we  imitate  words,  but  not  actions?  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  great  in  both ;  bat  with  them  the  words  were  the  conse- 
qoonce  of  tlie  deeds. 

They  had  themselves  heard  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  and  the  nci^ing 
of  horses;  they  had  themselves  appeared  in  the  rage  of  battle,  as  felloMr  . 
soldiers,  brave  defenders  of  freedom. 

It  most  have  been  easy  for  them  to  think  strong  and  great  thou^ts. 

The  education  of  their  mmds  culminated  in  that  of  their  boilies. 

Tetzxjeb.  , 

With  speaking,  children  oomnence  a  new  period  of  life.  It  takes 'the 
place  of  crying. 

la  what  nature  indicates  as  adapted  to  bodily  development,  ^shildrai 
should  have  the  utmost  possible  frwdom  ;  as  in  running,  jumping,  Ac 

Nothing  should  bo  yielded  to  Ul*tempered  crying. 

Neither  however  should  the  cliildren  be  taught  to  make  domands  hi  « 
polite  style. 

Not  everything  which  the  child  demands  shoiikl  be  gnuited  hte. 
Otherwise  his  re<|uiremeDkts  would  have  no  limits ;  no  one  but  SjM  him- 
self could  satisfy  them. 

Grown  people  shouid  no  more  tyrannizo  over  children,  and  thus  fnthal- 
date  them,  than  children  should  be  pcarmitted  to  command. 

Children  should  not  be  reasoned  with,  as  Mr.  Locke  recommends;  l<tr 
the  understanding  is  the  last  of  all  the  mental  powers  to  develop.      -  ' 


v'tf  cbiHHt^n  Bi^niQKxi'C«i6oiMU>lo-ooxi8}cl«rati>oti8,  th^^y  ti^uld  ti6t  n<lcd 
to  be  educated.  i;it  .■    •...■•■.' ;«    i:'i.  ..  :i,)j;j7 

-And  by  speaking*  to  them'  from  an  eftrlj^ period  in  terms  which  thdy'ho 

OQft  -imdwatand^  thoy  beboroeaMtcilaConied  to  b*  ccfntwUcd'  With'  itec 

Wprda^'W  craicifie  everything  ttwit  ie^Maid  to'thein,  t6  think  themsdtt^lks 

wise  as  their leachezs^  to  be  dlipiitatioiis  and  obstinate,  ahd  to  do  wHat-?t' 

is.fbneitd  they  aredotn^  on  reafeonablo  principles,  merely  otit  of  gl(itttli>iy 

or*  fear  or  vanity^  whieb  Bwtiviefi  it  iti  necessary  to  call  int6  activity  *i^* 


Ohildren  should  be  permitted  to  be  children.  •  '"'' 

-SBiy  ufling  a  reversed  ordekr  elf  teflckine,  wc  obtain'  only  prcfmatnrc  t^^d 
fl&vorieaa  ^^its,  which  aooa  perish  ;  we  snail  hate  young  doctors  and  (iM' 
oliitUlreik     Yoa  can  as  eaeaiy  bring  ia  child  to  be  fbur  feet  high,  as  to  hM'e 
J%igd^nent  in  Ikis  tenth  year.  "    '' 

Yield  to  them  with  pleasure,  and  deny  them  itith  reluctance.  ''•^'" 

But  when  yoii  dimy  them,  ietiitlMt  be  in  an  unpleasant  tnnnner.  ATid 
le%  nbo  pereiatoncy  induce  you  to  withdraw  your  negative.  In  this  part^Ot^- 
Umt  ihare  i» no xniddie patk    *  t-j.l 

£iiber  mothing  at  all,  or  the  most  absolute  and  Utaconditioha!  obcdic't^cb,^'^ 

should  be  required  of  children^  '  j  •    V/ 

'^It  is  the  very  vv'br^t'sprt.o^e^vcatiop  .tqlet  a.  chila  be  wavering  bctwjoeiil 
Ins  Will  and  your  own,  im^  tp.beyipqei^ianXlycUsput^^  liim,  wiiirfii 

*ha.ll  be  master..   '  ■..'.■"'.••  ■.  ■'    .' 

Jt   is  difficult  hnd  perhaps  imp«93SJrble  to  guard,  childron  conjpl^tfjyij 
■gainst  ba<l  influences,  even  in  tbc  country..  .  i  coJ 

The  bodies  pf  pupils  should, t)e  exercised  in.  all  waj'a.    It  isagri^t 
^''or  to  suppose  that  siich  a  cpur^  iuterjTcfes  with  mental  training,    s  .) 
^TJt^c  gcnses  arc  the  6i>>t  powerp  to  develop  in  a  child  j  and  Uieiv  nerfofti « 
"Onr  should  therefore  be  firsi  attended  to.  i  .<i 

^^ti  them  measure,  count,,  ^^i^  w>d  compare  :  :i 

^j^^cbUhd  hate  the  finest  sense  of  touch,  ■^•.nh 

»o^t]g  children  may  Cuhivate  their  senses  to  an  equal  extent^  by  Q^Hr^i 

^•S^^<1  play ing.jn  the  darHi  .  I  :  :  ;| 

|;^»a«  sense  of  vision  often  errs,  and  lea^I^  tp  over  Jiiasty  judgments. .  -A 
J^j2?  ^^^^'^  tl^^y^  should  (^X^Tci^  not  cmly  ^heir  eyes,  bu.tjm  their  orgawft^yl 
/^^^  to  boyk  who  have  no"  longer  any  respect  for  auti^ority  ;  wlio.an^p 
^^^^tmte  of  respect  and  love,  for  tb^ir  par^Sia,ii4  teachers  I       .  ,  I'l' 

\?^Ographi(3il  iristi'ucltiVia  sjigyid  ^)eg^^  at  tie,  i^ouac  and  ;hq. locality, .<>fio 

w^aitintc.       "•'  ■•  '■'■■   ■'   ■  '  ■ '  ;;  j  .  ..  .". ,   .;.  ,.,  .  .  .iMi.ioB 

■-  »^ie  pupil  should  draw  maps  of  ^ the  neighborhood,  so  as  to  lemxv  faofr 
^l*s  nre  made,  and; What *^i!t)cy  if'enrescnt.  ,     ;.  !      li'j.' 

*^  investigating  natural  laws,  always  begin  with  the  most  common  and 
^^^ous  phenomena.  „ 

A^'ct  tbi  child  leakn  what  is  appropriate  for  his  yekts;  not  prccocioufefy.. 
^  Vi^  he  ought  to  learn  afterwards.  i^riq 

^'hMit  requtrta  an  appW  to  a  boy'^  vanih*  to  induce  him  to  learn,, fto, 
«»d  better  not  learn  at  alL  .   '  ;■'. 

Out  of  books,  we  learn  to  talk  of  iwhat  wodO  ttot' understand  *f' 

:^  teaohfir  should,  withi  bis  pupil^  attend  wiorkshop^;  and  .^hunld  pCr- 
'^t  the  latter  to  work  with  his  own  hands ;  which  will  enable  him  ^ijp'^ 
NfjKtand  tteigs  beUerthaBiejcphiikiin^  them^.^:     '     '  ": 

£ciiicatiog  .men  lor  one  pairticuiar  condition,  n^aked  them  uTiAt  fo^  att^' 
onsuccessful  in  any  other,  in  case  of  a  change  in  their  drcomstanccs.  "  ^'^^ 

The;great jsccrot  of  education  i^  so  to  order  it  as  that  mental  (ind  bbdll'ji' 
exercises  shall  scrveiaa.reoreatioos;,  each  fVbtn  the  oih*r.  *  *J'" 

^er.l.be  body  and  tbe  \sod^x)f  XM-^fxl  have  first  been  trained,  thtm 
bis  undersUindii^  andiiis^  JQdgment  ah4>aid  be  ttiilined.  <>  m^m 
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./  Pupila  Rhoul4  b^  wiurnod  not  to  mistake  mero  brilliant  appe^ugoocea*  for 
trup  and  d«t>irabla  happiiitici&.  HQt's«ji^ir«.  -  , 

■  How  important  is  it,  above  all  things,  that  eveiy  fathet^  and  ercty  n^dthe^ 
should  Ciirc  for  the  bodily  health  of  their  children !  since  their  niibtli 
mu^t,  trithoat  a  sound  and  perfect  bodily  intstrument,  be  condemned'  to 

miser\'.  Z^eitoklkl 

»■•.-..•.       •    •  •  .  ■  •  -•,■■'> 

r,.A\\  c^iildren,  cvpii  thebc^  hare  their  periods  ^enor^  and  of  fatigue.; 
and  the  teacher  needs  to  study  the  symptoms  of  &uch  d^ogiis^  to.avoMi 
gifpatly  ab^^1ug  the  child's  mental  cotistitution.  -  •  * : 

t,  Xp  ri^citti  apd  rucito  continually,  and  to  solve  probleoos  within  a  sp^ci* 
n^  time,  places  an  uoaaturul  cpn^itraint  upon  the  freedom  of  tlm  iaipul^ 
KGS  and  loovet^ients  of  the  mind.  .  <  . 

[  it  i^  a  remarkable  aud  beautiful  thing  for  a  boy  to  apply  himself  witli 
ai)th/o,  force  of  hia  being  to  the  work  required  of  uun. 
:  iBfit  he  is,  also  in  need  Oif  rest,  of  solitude,  where  he  may  on  quiet  bjeli- 
4iijy9  collect  his  thoughts,  and  feel  himself  relieved  of  any  purpose  whatr 
eyer,  oven  of  his  own  childish  whims. 

[.^oreover^  tl&erc  is  both  in  men  a;nd  children^  a  limit  to  the  power  ^oftbe 
Susceptibilities  both  to  things  now  and  old.  =<;     . 

Periods  of  rest  arc  necessary,  bo  that  body  and  mind  maj  repQiv^ 
i^r  exhausted  strength.  '// 

Durinj;  such  periods  the  pupil  also  really  learns  |  for  unknown  tohiiBr 
self  .he  is  recognizing  what  ii$  before  him.;  and  such  new  activities  of  the 
thoughts  are  more  efficient  in  producing  new  combinations  of  ideas  tl^aa 
air  the  teacher's  art  .    . 

Plato's  principle,  that  "  the  gods  are  the  friends  of  amusemetijt," 
should  be  a  motto  over  the  door  of  every  home;  and  Anaxagoras*  tes^ta- 
raentary  provision  that  "on  the  day  of  his  death  the  chil^cn  should 
play,"  has  a  deep  significance.  ' 

An  unlimited  series  of  ideas,  without  reflection,  and  not  restricted  in 
purpose,  bc^nning,  progress  or  end — the  characteristics  which  distingini^h 
play  from  work — is  as  natural  and  necessary  to  a  child's  nature  as  breath- 
ing. 

Those  are  wise  parents  who  play  much  with  their  children. 

The  greater  the  mental  activity,  the  more  and  more  enjoyed  is  the 
playing. 

But  there  should  be  order  and  proportion  in  all  things. 

The  most  simple,  formless,  and  modifiable  material  is  best  for  playthings. 

There  is  great  significance  in  children's  playing. 

Show  me  how  you  play,  and  I  will  show  you  what  you  will  be. 

Stoy. 

How  is  it  that  "gymnasium''  now  only  means  a  place  where  young 
people  sit  still ;  where  they  deteriorate  their  bodies  ?  The  name  means  a 
place  for  training  the  body.  With  the  Greeks  there  were  deeds  ;  with  us, 
only  talking  about  them.  Goethe. 

There  must  be  more  definite  and  complete  psychological  and  physiolo- 
gical investigations  of  the  relation  between  the  labor  and  the  recreation 
of  young  persons ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  natural  impulse  inclines  children 
to  play  and  to  the  development  of  their  bodies,  as  their  most  proper  des- 
tination. SCURODER. 

"  The  profit  of  study,"  says  Heumius,  "  depends  upon  the  intervals 
which  are  devoted  to  recreation." 

It  is  only  in  some  degree  of  quiet  that  the  mind  can  digest  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  memory  or  the  fancy,  and  can  make  them  its  nutri- 
ment 
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tacefmagtit  crtmtning  only  deadens  and  tends  ib  rttrpidrty ;   and  it'  is 

protiftbly  psychological] J  true,  as  Lorinscr  quotes  from  II.  Horet,  **Thatfn 

9^r  to  learn  with  pkasuro  «in/iiSuoG«»^  only  a  Uttle.  must  ,bo  J^caxd  ^or 

w»A"  .      .     .       ■     • 

r^w  much  more  influential,  even  fbra  wbx^lo  life,;is  ofiep  i^  single  word 

spoken  at  a  fortunate  moment,  fhan  whole  years  of  teaching! 

"  hy  is  it  that  mature  minds  learn  in  a  short  time,  by  much  less  reading 
0^'teaching,  quite  as  much  as  one  who  does  nothing  biit  hear  instruction 
•Ad^tudy  day  after  day? 

Therelbrc  it  seems  to  bertel  barbarism  ktid  toJsundcfstanding  of  "Ih^ 
yw*htiil'  character,  to  beliete  as  the  diirectors  of  some  gymnasia  do,  that 
all  d^cnds  upon  incessant  stimulation,  inspection  and  manipulation  by  the 
teachers^  and  unon  not  waiting  a  single  minute  of  the  hour,  upon  going 
thf^fugh  the  whole  lesson  wftnout  once  taking  breath,  upon  si  state' of 
incitement,  wearing,  stupifying  and  loathsome  Wth  to  teachers  arid  pupils. 

«ch  school  ought  to  have  roofed  and  open  play  and  gymnastic  grounds, 
V^^  gardens  ^ftnd  halls,  and  after  ev^  lesson  the  pupils  should '))e 
obliged  to  go  out  of  the  schoolroom-^lbr  our  precocious  'nhd  sclf-isola- 
^  «rid  overwise  young  people  are  partly  too  lazy  and  partly  too  prdid, 
to  play — and  run  about  a  quarter  of  jin  hotir  in  the  fresh  air,  than  to 
MotTt:,'  strengthened  ahd  refreshed,  to  their  labor.'  ' 

Whatever  is  thus  wanted  in  time,  will  be  richly  compensated  by^hb 
S'^^-er  vigor  and  activity  of  the  school. 

RoTTECK  A'ND  Welckeh.     State  LexicdnL 

Lducation  should  at  first  be  more  negative  than  po&itive  in  its  operfr 

At  should  cspcjcially  seek  to  remoYe  the  hindrances  to  free  self-darotr 
r^  V  and  should  aim  to  render  the  will  jDreCi  so  that  this  free  ^soir^du:e&r 
^^♦ru*^*^  be  guided  towards  reasonable  objects. 

.Toe  educator  shpuld  not  so  n^uch  lorm.  iind.  instill,  ^, develop,  and 
«*  ouL  ;  .  a  F.  JliCBAw.1^ :  . 


■   i 
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The  young  mind  should  he  nourished  with  simple  and  grateful  food, 
and  not  too  copious.  It  should  be  little  exercised  until  its  nerves  and 
muscles  show  themselves,  and  even  then  rather  for  air  than  any  thing 
else.  Study  is  the  bane  of  childhood,  the  aliment  of  youth,  the  indul- 
gence of  manhood,  and  the  restoi^t^n  of  age. 

Before  that  age  [five]  how  many  seeds  are  sown,  which  future  years 
and  distant  ones,  mature  successiTeiy !  How  much  fondness,  how  much 
generosity,  what  hosts  of  other  virtues,  courage,  constancy,  patriotism, 
spring  into  the  father's  heart  from  the  cradle  of  the  child !  And  does 
tiever  tho  fdar  corn^  over  a  man  that  what  is  most  precious  to  himi^Cipon 
«arth  is  left  in  careless  or  perfidious,  in  unsafe  or  unworthy,  bands?: 

,     Wautei^  SAVAiQE  Lanpob.    FericUs  and  AfpaMia, 
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r.  Xhe;  recoUcjciion  of  a  thoroughly  happy  childhood  (other  advanta^g^es 
pot,  wanting)  i^  the  very  best  preparation,  moral  and  intellectual,  with 
wnich  to  encounter  the  duties  and  cares  of  real  IFfe.  A  sunshiny  chila- 
hood  is  an  auspicious  inheritance,  with  which,  as  a  fund,  to  comalieiib& 
lifaditig  hi  phictical  wisddm  and  active  goodness.  It  is  a  great  thing  only 
to  have  knoWn,  by  experience,  that  tranquil,  tem'pemte  felicity  is  acttiaHy 
ittainable  on  earth ;  and  we  should  think  so,  if  we  knew  how  maby  hav« 
pursued  a  reckless  course,  because,  or  chiefly  because,  they  early  learned 
ft<^, think  of  Mappineasus  a  chimera,  and  believed  momentary  g^ra^fica- 
tiOBS  to,  be  the  only  substitute  placed  within  the  reach  of  man.  Practical 
Happiness  is  much  oftener  wantonly  thrown  awav,  than  really  snatclied 
^m  us;  but  it  is  the  most  likely  to  be  pursued,  overtaken,  and  bu^ 
bAttdddl  by  th6so  who  already,  and  during  some  considerable  peHod  of 
ttieir  livei^,  hare  been  happy.'  To  have  known  nothing  but  misery  is  th^ 
most  portentous  condition  under  which  human  nature  can  start  on  its 
^ursei  Isaac  Tatlok,    Ilom€  Education*  > 

...What  would  be  the  condition  of  all  our  iamilies,  of  all  our  children,  if 
yeligipus  lathers  and  religious  mothers  were  to  teach  their  sons  apd 
daughters  no  religious  tenets  till  they  were  eighteen  ?  \Vliat  would  be- 
come of  their  morals,  their  character,  their  purity  of  heart  and  life,  thefr 
hope  for  time  and  eternity  ?  What  would  become  of  all  those  thousand 
tSes  of  sweetness,  betievolence,  love,  and  Christian  feeling,  that  nowi>en- 
der  ouf  young  men  and  young  maidens  liko  comely  plants  growing  ti^ 
hy  a  streamlct^s  side ;  the  graces  and  the  grace  of  opening  manhood,  .of 
blossoming  womanhood?  What  would  become  of  all  that  novi"  xeQdev$ 
the  social  circle  lovely  and  bek>ved  ?  What  would  become  of  spcis^ 
jtaelf?  How  could-  it  exist?  And  is  that  to  bo  considered  a.chari^ 
which  strikes  at  the  soul  of  all  this ;  which  subverts  all  the  excellence 
and  the  charms  of  social  life:  which  tends  to  destroy  the  very  foundation 
'and  framework  of  society,  both  in  its  practices  and  in  its  opinions ;  which 
subverts  the  whole  decency,  the  whole  morality,  as  well  as  the  ifHible 
(Shfistianlty  and  goVertii:ient  of  society  ?    Nt),  sir!    No,  sfer!  :^"J 

Daniel  Webster.     GiranPa  WiU  Ca$$, 
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[AV*  are  firm  bcUeTera  in  the  efficacy  of  play — in  the  ring  of 
^^'T^IPJ  ▼oicoa  of  boya  and  girls  engajvod  in  their  innocent  sports— 


'^lie  rights  of  children  to  significant  and  frequent  holidays — and 
all  needless  restrictions,  which  limit  or  repress  the  natural 
Oii-tfcufst  of  youthful  spirits,  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  child*8  true 
^iovelopment,  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  and  intellectual,  shouIdUe 
oardpd  from  the  homCi  the  play-place,  and  the  school. 
•"VVe  have  nowhere  met  a  more  acceptable  embodiment  of  our 
^WB  than  in  a  chapter  of  Dr.  Bushueirs  Christian  Nurture,  enti- 
^^<^d  ^Playa  and  Pastimes,  Ilolidaya  and  Sundays,"  a  portion  of 
"'^nrch  wo  transfer  to  our  pages.] 

**  Haying  set  tbe  young  of  all  the  animal  races  a  playing,  atlA 
f^'^ic  their  beginning  an  age  of  frisking  life  and  joyous  gambol,  it 
^^  Vild  be  singular  if  God  had  made  the  young  of  humanity  an  ex- 
^E>t4Qn;  or  if,  Laving  put  the  same  sportive  instinct  in  their  makc^ 
^  •should  restrict  them  always  to  a  carefully  practical  and  sober 
''^^^^d.  What  indeed  does  be  penult  us  to  see,  in  the  universal 
™*^^h-time  wliicb  is  given  to  be  the  beginning  of  every  creature's  life, 
"^■^  that  he  has,  Himself,  a  certain  pleasure  in  their  exuberant  life, 
f^^^l  regards  their  gambols  with  a  fatherly  satisfaction  ?  What,  too, 
*"  ^11  we  judjjcc,  but  that  as  all  instincts  are  inserted  for  that  to  which 
V^^^tcnd,  so  this  instinct  of  play  in  children  is  itself  an  appoiftt- 
»*^ut  of  play  ? 

I^efcides,  there  is  a  very  sublime  reason  for  the  play-state  of  cliild- 

^^<^  which  respects  the  moral  and  religious  well-being  of  manhood, 

*^d  makes  it  important  that  we  should  have  our  first  chapter  of  lifp 

*  tlitt  key.     Play  is  the  symbol  and  interpreter  of  liberty,  that  ia, 

^^stian  liberty ;  and  no  one  conld  ever  sufliciently  conceive  the 

*tac  of  free  impulse  and  the  joy  there  is  in  it,  8a\'e  by  means  of  this 

^fuconstrained,  always  pleasurable  activity,  that  we  call  the  play  of 

?lul4rcn.     Play  wants  no  motive  but  play ;  and  so  true  goodness, 

Wien  it  is  ripe  in  the  soul  and  is  become  a  complete  inspiration 

tfccre,  will  ask  no  motive  but  to  be  good.     Therefore  God  has  pur- 


posely  set  the  beginning  of  the  natural  life  in  a  mood  tliai  fore- 
shadows the  last  and  highest  chapter  of  immortal  character.  Just 
OS  he  has  made  hunger  in  the  body  to  represent  hunger  in  the  aool, 
thirst  in  the  body  to  represent  thirst  in  the  soul ;  what  is  sweet,  bit- 
ter, sour  in  the  taste  to  represent  what  is  sweet,  bitter,  soar  in  the 
soul's  feeling ;  lameness  to  represent  the  hobbling  of  false  principle ; 
the  fierce  combustion  of  heat  to  represent  the  rage  of  angry  paaeion ; 
dll  things  natural  to  represent  all  things  spiritual, — so  he  prepares,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  our  life,  in  the  free  self-impulsion  of  play, 
that  which  is  to  foreshadow  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  soul's  ripe 
order  and  attainment  in  good.  One  is  the  paradise  of  nature  be- 
hind us,  the  other  the  paradise  of  grace  before  us ;  and  the  recol- 
lection of  one  images  to  us,  and  stimulates  us  in,  the  pursuit  of  the 
other. 

Holding  this  conception  of  the  uses,  and  the  very  great  impor- 
tance of  play,  as  a  natural  interpreter  of  what  is  highest  and  best 
in  the  grand  problem  of  onr  life  itself,  we  are  led,  on  sober  and 
even  religious  conviction,  to  hold  in  high  estimation  the  age  of  play. 
As  play  is  the  forerunner  of  religion,  so  rehgion  is  to  be  the  friend 
of  play  ;  to  love  its  free  motion,  its  happy  scenes,  its  voices  of  glee, 
and  never,  by  atiy  needless  austeritiee  of  control,  seek  to  hamper 
and  shorten  its  pleasures.  Any  sort  of  piety  or  supposed  piety  that 
is  jealous  of  the  plays  and  bounding  activities  of  childish  life,  ia  a 
character  of  hardness  and  seventy  that  has,  so  far  at  least,  but  a 
very  questionable  agreement  with  Grod's  more  genial  and  fatherly 
feeling.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  genuinely  Christian  parent  is, 
to  show  a  generous  sympathy  with  the  plays  of  his  diildren  ;  pro- 
viding playthings  and  means  of  play,  giving  them  play-times,  invit- 
ing suitable  companions  for  them,  and  requiring  them  to  have  it  as 
one  of  their  pleasures,  to  teep  such  companions  entertained  in  their 
plays,  instead  of  playing  always  for  their  own  mere  self-pleasijog. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  parent,  having  a  hearty  interest  in  the  plays- of 
his  children,  will  drop  out  for  the  time  the  sense  of  his  years,  and 
go  into  the  frolic  of  their  mood  with  them.  They  will  enjoy  no 
other  play-time  so  much  as  that,  and  it  will  ha\'e  the  effect  to  make 
the  authority  so  far  unbent,  just  as  much  stronger  and  more  wel- 
come, as  it  has  brought  itself  closer  to  them,  and  given  them  a 
more  complete  show  of  sympathy. 

On  the  same  principle,  it  has  an  excellent  effect  to  make  mach 
of  the  birthdays  of  cliildrcn,  because  it  shows  them,  little  and  de- 
pendent as  they  are,  to  be  held  in  so  much  greater  estimation  in 
the  house.     When  they  have  each  their  own  day,  when  that  day  is 
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•0  r-emeanbered  and  obserred  as  to  indicate  a  real  and  folt  interest 
ffl  it;  by  all,  then  tbo  home  in  which  they  are  so  chcmhed  is  pro- 
portionally endeared  to  feeling,  and  what  has  magnified  them  they 
*i'B   Tetdy  to  magnify. 

On  the  same  principle,  too,  public  days  and  festivals,  those  pf  the 
•^ool,  those  of  the  state,  and  those  of  religion,  are^  to  bo  looked 
opon  ^ith  favor,  as  times  in  which  they  are  to  be  gladdened  by  the 
•ho^s,  and  plays,  and  simple  pleasures  appropriate  to  the  occasions ; 
^*i^  being  only  taken  to  put  them  in  no  connection  with  vice,  or 
■ny  possible  excess.  Let  them  see  what  is  to  be  seen,  enjoy  what 
^  to  be  enjoyed,  and  shun  with  just  so  much  greater  sensibility 
"^batever  is  loose,  or  wild,  or  wicked. 

Religions  festivals  have  a  peculiar  value  to  children ;  such  I  mean 
**    the  festivals  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christinas — one  a  festival  vof 
^^^nks  for  the  benefits  of  Providence,  the  other  for  the  benefits  of 
"^at  sapematural  providence  which  haa  given  the  worid  a  Saviour 
*'*<i  a  salvation.     Both  are  religious,  and,  in  that  feet,  have  their 
^i  ue ;  for  nothing  will  go  ferther  to  remove  the  annoyance  of.  a 
^^^tinual,  unsparing,  dry  restraint  npon  tixe  soul  of  childhood,  f^ld 
P^'^><iace  a  feeling,  as  respects  religion,  of  its  real  genial  character, 
*"^^  to  have  it  bring  its  festiv«  and  joyously  commemorative  days. 
^*^^  of  the  great  difficulties  in  a  properly  religious  nurture  is,  that 
''^^  *^on  has  to  open  its  approaches  to  the  soul,  and  make  its  begin- 
Bi»-i^  in  the  shape  of  law ;  to  say  God  requires,  of  you  this,  forbids 
y*^^^  in  Uiat,  makes  it  your  life  to  be  set  in  all  ways  of  obedience. 
*^      takes  on  thus  a  guise  of  constraint,  and  so  far  wears  a  repulsive 
''^^^Xi;  but  if  it  can  show  how  genial  it  is,  how  truly  it  loves  even 
^*^"*^ldi8h  enjoyment,  by  gilding  for  it  days  of  joy  and  festive  cele- 
"^"^►tions,  then  the  severities  of  law  and  responsible  obedience  take 
^"^    themselves  a  look  of  benignity,  and  it  begins  to  be  felt  that  God 
^'^"•ximands  us,  not  to  cripple  us,  but  to  keep  us  safe  and  lead  us  into 
B^^xl.    Such  days,  it  is  true,  may  be  greatly  abused  by  what,  is 
^^^lly  unchristian ;  what  is  sensual  and  low,  and  very  close  to  vice 
^^^tf ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Christmas  festival, 
otherwise  so  beantifnl  and  appropriate,  taken  as  a  Christian  com- 
memoration of  the  greatest  fact  of  the  world's  history,  has  been  so 
^^raonly  associated  with  traditional  looseness  and  excess.     The 
*^ends  of  such  a  day  can  not  do  it  any  so  great  honor,  as  to  clear 
^*  entirely  of  the  excess  and  profane  jollity  by  which  it  was  made 
^  commemoTato  any  thing  and  every  thing  but  Christ,  that,  setting 
^*>n  character  as  a  genuine  religious  festivity,  they  may  give  it  to 
^J  Mefl<ls  of  Christ  as  a  day  of  universal  observance. 
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Ilappily  there  is  now  such  an  abundance  of  games  and  pla^B  pie- 
pared  for  the  entertainment  of  children,  that  there  ia  no  need  of 
allowing  them  in  any  that  stand  associated  with  vice.  Those  plAJt 
are  generally  to  be  most  favored  that  are  to  bo  had  only  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  forms  of  exercise  that  give  sprightUness  and  robostnesa 
to  the  body.  At  the  same  time,  there  needs  to  be  a  preparation  of 
devices  for  the  entertainment  of  children  indoors  in  the  evening ;  for 
the  prophet  did  not  give  it  as  a  picture  of  the  happy  days  of  Jern- 
salem,  that  the  streets  of  the  city  should  be  full  of  boys  and  girls 
playing  there  in  the  evening,  or  into  the  night,  away  from  their  pa- 
rents and  the  snpenision  of  tlieir  home.  Tliere  is  any  thing  signi- 
fied in  that  but  happiness  and  public  well-being.  Christian  fathers 
and  mothers  will  never  suffer  their  children  to  be  out  in  the  public 
streets  in  the  evening,  unless  they  are  themselves  too  loose  and  self- 
indulgent  to  assume  that  care  of  the  conduct  and  the  hours  of  their 
children,  which  is  imposed  upon  them  by  their  parental  responsi- 
bilities. In  country  places,  far  removed  from  all  the  haunts  of  vice, 
and  in  neighborhoods  where  there  are  no  vicious  children,  it  might 
work  no  injury  if  boys  were  allowed  to  be  out,  now  and  then,  in 
their  coasting  or  skating  parties  in  the  evening.  But  the  better 
rule  in  large  towns,  the  absolute  rule,  having  no  exceptions  as  re- 
gards very  young  children,  will  be  that  they  are  never  to  be  out  or 
away  from  home  in  the  evening.  Meantime,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  parents,  and  a  kind  of  study  especially  of  the  mother,  to  find 
methods  of  making  the  house  no  mere  prison,  but  a  place  of  attrac- 
tion, and  of  always  cheerful  and  pleasant  society.  She  will  provide 
books  that  will  feed  their  intelligence  and  exercise  their  tastes,  pic- 
tures, games,  diversions,  plays ;  set  them  to  inventing  such  them- 
selves, teaching  them  how  to  cany  on  their  little  society,  in  the 
playful  turns  of  good  nature  and  fun,  by  which  they  stimulate  and 
quicken  each  other ;  drilling  them  in  music,  and  selling  them  for- 
ward in  it  by  such  beginnings  that  they  will  shortly  be  found  exer- 
cising and  training  each  other;  shedding  over  all  the  play,  infusing 
into  all  the  glee,  a  certain  sober  and  thoughtful  look  of  character 
and  principle,  so  that  no  overgrown  appetite  for  sport  may  render 
violent  pleasures  necessary,  but  that  small,  and  gentle,  and  easy,  and 
almost  sober  pleasures,  may  suffice ;  becoming,  at  last,  even  most 
satisfactory.  Here  is  the  field  of  the  mother's  greatest  art,  viz. :  in 
the  finding  how  to  make  a  happy  and  good  evening  for  her  children. 
Here  it  is  that  the  lax,  faithless,  worthless  mother  most  entirely  fails; 
here  the  good  and  wise  mother  wins  her  best  successes. 

Meantime  some  care  must  be  exercised,  that  the  religious  life 
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itself  be  never  set  in  an  attitude  of  repugnance  to  the  plays  of 
ijhildhood.  There  must  be  no  attempt  to  raise  a  conscience  against 
play.  Any  such  religion  will  certainly  go  to  the  wall ;  any  such 
conscience  will  be  certainly  trampled,  and  things  innocent  will  be 
(lone  as  if  they  were  crimes ;  done  with  a  guilty  feeling ;  done  with 
M  bad  effects  every  way,  on  the  character, -as  if  they  were  really 
the  worst  things.  Nothing  is  more  cruel  than  to  throw  a  child  into 
the  attitude  of  conflict  with  God  and  his  conscience,  by  raising  a 
febe  conscience  against  that  which  both  God  and  nature  approve. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  making  a  gratuitous  loss  of  religion,  required 
ty  no  terms  of  reason,  justified  by  no  principle,  even  of  Christian 
sacrifice  itself. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  child  has  begun  to  show  many 
pleasant  evidences  of  love  to  God  and  all  good  things,  but  that  he 
w  eager  still  in  play,  or  sometimes  gets  quite  wild  in  the  excitement 
^^  it.  If,  at  such  a  time,  it  is  sprung  upon  him,  as  a  conclusion, 
that  be  does  not  truly  love  God,  because  he  is  so  much  taken  by 
"ie  excitements  of  play,  he  will  thus  be  discouraged  without  rca- 
*<>n»  in  all  his  confidences  of  piety,  and  it  will  be  strange,  if  by-and- 
oye  he  docs  not  be^n  to  show  a  settled  aversion  to  religious  things. 
How  can  he  do  less,  when  he  is  compelled  to  sec  it,  as  in  conflict 
^ith  all  the  most  innocent  and  most  truly  natural  instincts  of  his 
^  ?  Or,  to  make  the  case  more  plain,  drawing  the  question  to  a 
closer  point,  suppose  the  child,  having  so  many  evidences  of  piety 
m  his  dispositions,  to  be  found  at  some  kind  of  play  in  the  family 
prayers,  or  that  he  rushes  out  from  such  prayers,  in  a  manner  that 
wdicates  eagerness  and  an  emancipated  feeling,  or  that  he  some- 
times shows  uneasiness  in  the  hours  of  public  worship  on  Sunday, 
^^  g>ve«  manifest  tokens,  in  the  morning,  of  a  desire  to  escape  from 
*h  IS  It  then  to  be  set  down,  in  your  parental  remonstrances  with 
bira,  that  he  has,  of  course,  no  love  to  God,  or  the  things  of  reli- 
gion? By  no  means.  How  often  docs  the  adult  Christian  feel 
*^*cn  a  disinclination  to  such  things ;  how  often  huriy  away  from 
hw  formal  prayer,  that  he  may  get  into  his  shop,  or  his  field,  or  into 
iome  negotiation  that  has  haunted  his  sleep  in  the  night ;  how  often 
wt  through  sermons  with  his  mind  on  the  game  of  politics,  on  the 
investment  made  or  to  be  made ;  on  his  journey,  or  his  mortgage, 
w  the  rivals  he  has  in  his  trade  ?  Is  it  worse  for  a  child  to  be  after 
his  pUys,  with  only  the  same  kind  of  eagerness  ?  Doubtless  all 
wch  engrossments  of  the  soul,  whether  of  one  kind  or  the  other, 
*reto  be  taken  as  bad  signs,  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  to  be  allowed 
t^  due  weight.     But  which  is  worse  and  more  fatal,  the  child*s 
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undue  possession  by  the  spirit  oif  play,  or  the  tti«T\*i'  by  thd  f^rit 
,  of  gain — the  lioncst,  artless,  letting  forth  of  nature  by  owe,  6r^lhe 

deliberate,  studied,  scheming  of  the  other— it  is  not  difBcuIti  i  think, 

^   to  guess.     No  matter  if  the  latter  is  more  sober  and  tbonglrtfiil  in 

"the  mood,  observing  a  better  show  of  gra\'ity.     For  just  IHiit  fea- 

^    son  he  is  only  to  be  judged  the  more  harshly.     If  thdn  we'  can  tear 

with  adult  Christians,  who  are  much  in  the  world,  and,  forgetting 
'.'themselves  often,  fall  into  moods  of  real  disinclination  to  their  duty, 


imjust.     Why  should  we  require  it  of  a  child  to  be  perfect,  Wlien 
we  do  not  require  it  of  a  man  t     And  if  we  tolerate  inconstancy 
of  feeling  or  impulse  in  one,  why  not  a  much  less  worldly  and  de- 
'' liberate  inconstancy  in  the  other  ? 

Thus  far  we  spcalc  for  tlie  side  of  play,  sKowirig  how  fa^  off  5t  is 
from  the  purpose  of  religion  to  take  away,  or  suppress,  the  imio- 
cent  plays  of  cliildhood;  how  ready  it  is,  on  the  other  hatid,'to  fos- 
ter thcrri  and  give  them  sympathy.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  of 'life, 
[' '  even  to  a  child,  to  be  indulged  in  play.  There  is  such  ii'thtnjg  aa 
prdcr,  no  less  than  such  a  thing  as  liberty;  and  the  procc^  of  ad- 
justment between  these  two  contending  powers,  begins  kt  a  very 
early  date.     Under  the  law  of  the  house,  of  the  school,  and  of  Ood, 

*  the  mere  play  impulse  begins  very  soon  to  be  tempered  and  mbder- 
ated  by  duty,  aud  the  problem  is  to  make  ditfne  order  itself,  atl'ast, 
a  state  of  liberty  analogous  to  the  state  of  play,  as  already  sug- 
gested. But  the  law  that  is  to  fashion  such  order  will  be  first  felt 
as  a  restriction  ;  then,  when  it  becomes  the  spirit  of  the  life,Hhe 
orderitself  will  be  liberty.  Tliere  is  no  such  thinjr,  therefore,  as  a 
possibility  to  childhood  of  unrestricted  play.  Restriction  mast  be 
encountered  as  often  as  the  order  of  the  house  demands  it,  ihth  as 
often  as  the  school  demands  it,  then  as  often  as  the  duties  of  feii- 

,  ^on  deraand  it.  Though  such  restrictions  are  never  to  be  lobked 
upon  as  hostile  to  the  child's  play,  but  only  as  terms  that  are' really 
necessary  for  his  traininir  into  the  orjjanic  relations  under  wTiicli  he 
is  born,  best  for  his  character,  and  even  best  for  the  enjoyineiit^  of 
his  play  itself.  Otherwise  he  would  either  become  sated  by  it  in  a 
short  time,  or  his  appetite  for  it  would  become  so  egreglonsly  crver- 
grown,  that  no  possible  devices  or  means  could  be  invented  to  ieep 
pace  with  it.  Besides,  a  child,  thus  put  to  nothing  but  tliere  j^lay, 
would  very  soon  grow  into  such  lightness  and  dissipation  of  fb^iug, 


.jBs,  to; be  mpnj^iUy  addled,  and  would  so  be  wholly  incapacitated, for 
,  .wj  of  tliQ  more  sober  and  jnanly.  offices  pf  life. 
;,   l^ere,  then,  begiqfi  a  process  of  training  into  moral  order,  wluch, 
.,  witbput  visUing  to  be  any.  restriction  upon  play,  is  yet  of  necessity 
?'ich  a  restriction.     The.  child  is  required  to  conform  Jiis  conduct, 
incluiling  his  pl^ys,  to  the  peace  of  the  house,  to  the  conditions  of 
^k  persons  in  it,  to;  the  hours  and  times  innd  general  comfort  of 
..pflier  inmates  older  than  hiinself.     Errands  are  put  upon  liim  tjiat 
.  ie(juirc  him  to,  forego  his  pleasures.     When  he  is  old  enough,  he  is 
set  to  .works  of  industry,  it  may  be,  that  he  may  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  ^genera)  benefit.     Dy  all  which  restrictions  of  play^,  he 
k  oalj  prepared  to  enjoy  his  pastimes  and  plays  the  more.     The 
restrictions  he  will  doubtless  feci,  at  the  time,  and  may  be  sqme- 
^hftt restive  under  them;  but  when  he  is  thoroughly  brought, into 
the  order  of  the  house,  and   is  set  in  the  habit  of  serving  it,  'd^  an 
interest  of  his  own,  then  he  will  obey,  contrive,  and  work,  and  even 
4ni4ge  himself  to.serye  it,  constrained  by  no  motive  but  the  service 
itself,        . 

hi  the  sanio  niaimer  it  will  be  laid  upon  him  to  be  at  his  place  in 
the  sdiool,  to  be  pmictual  to  his  times,  to  uiiss  no  lesson,  to  l\old 
his  mind  to  liis  stu.dies  by  close,  unfaltering  application,  even  though 

i.itco^t  him  a  loss,  of  just  that  liberty  in  play  tluit  he  would  most 
•;  hk^,  aad  take  it. as  the  very  bliss  of  his  good  fortune  to  have,     'lie- 

.  Itrict^d  thus  by  the  oi;der  of  the  school,  he  will  only  eujoy  his  play- 
^iiftes  the  more,  and  finally  will  come  to  the  enjoyment  of  study 

:  rt«elf  for  it4  own  sake* 

.  '  Audso  it  will  be  in  religion.  There  must,  of  course,  be  In  it, 
•vh«t  ii|iay  be  called  restrictioius  upon  children.  All  law  is  felt  as 
^rictipn. at  the  firsts  but  it  will  not  be  that  God  makes  waf  on 

■  ."'eir ioaoceut  plays;  they  only  ne^d  as  much,  to  be  established  in 
"ght  conduct,  well-doing,  and  piety,  as  to  have  their  indulgence  in 
•^h  pleasui^cs.  If  God  .will  take  them  away  from  all  mi>rule  land 
^tcbodness^  and  will  bring  them  into  all  best  conditions  of  bless- 

!  ,*docj^  a|id  peace,  and  even  of  liberty  itself,  he  must  put  them  un- 
'   <*$r  luH  comruandments,  train  thom  into  his  divine  will,  and  septic 

■  ^em.inhi^  own  perfect  order;  and  if  he  is  obliged,  in  such  a  de- 
:•  %i»,to  infringe,  here  and  there  upon  their  plays,  it  is  not  beeanse 
'  it  likes  the  infriugcmout,  but  only  that  he  seeks  the  higher  bliss 
:  of  .^liaracter  fur  th(?m,  .Th^i*  Avhon  a  little  child  is  ret^uired  to  say 
'   ii.^ prayers  and  retire  at  the  proper  time  fur  ^leep,  there  is  nothing 

.,-  to  con^plain  of  in  tJiat  kind  of  constraint,  even  though  he  wants  to 
,j : COBtipiie  his  play;  for  the  thing  reijuired  is  plainly  for  his  good — 


^i§  foE  the  dpuble  i^asoA ,  tJbat ,  it  ^raM)#  lui^,  toward  oho^i^q^l^ 
Qody  aud  a  lifciQ  ihcayai^^s  order,  ami  bec^u^o  iV^'ea.g^v.c9,|hi^;4l 
bcttQF  appptitCf  aod  aJ^UHer  i\md  of  vigoir  for,  h\9  pla^itAoijL  >iAu^ 
80  it  i^  universally ;:  mo.  coi23trahit  is  to  bo.  blamed  ^iofrieg^kni^ 
outl^kbappiqcsB,  or  a  harab.  severity  against  lu»  ploafiuresi'i^b^o^  iH 
^t,  all  bigbjssi  l^appinoaa  aud>videst  range  of  Ubi3rty  d^Qd.OB^ 
tbo  requirement  imposed,  ....  ..'i  .    tj 

,Thore  is  no  pi:etext  ojC  authority  ia  the  Scripture  for  inakiog  |^f^ 
Lords  day  1  or  Sunday,  a  Jewish  day  to- ebild rep.  And  those,, p^ 
renits  who  m^ke  it. a  point,  of  fidelity  ito  lay  it  ou  tbeir  childreopao^ 
cppding  to  the  strict,  police  regulatis^as  of  the  ^cwis^  code,  ]ifr^\44 
be  much  more  orthodox,  if  tbqy  voat/ farther  back,  ^d  topk/)^{» 
cpDceptiofis  of  the  day  ^oma  thousands  of  years  older.  •  Whf>i^ibe^^ 
assume  that  every  tbing  which  can  be  call,<^  play  in  a  \\Qfy  ^oppg 
child  is  wrong,  or  aix  offense  against  religion,  they  try^  in  7£lctv>U)| 
Biukc  Gal^iaps  of  their  children ;  incurring  a  luuoh  harsher,  Ghri^ 
tiaii  rebuke,  th^n.  if  they  only  turned  to  the:  beggarly  cieiitents  the0|'> 
selves,  and  laid  their  own^  souls  under  the,  bondage*  What.pii^.i^ 
poQr  child  do,  tliat  is  cut  oiO^  thns^  for  .a  whole  twenty-four:  hoo^ 
from  ^^y  right  to  vent,  lus  exuberant  feeling— riuppoandodiSi^etljS} 
in  tlie  hpuse  and  shut  up  to  catechism ;  or  taken  to  ehun^,  tber9 
to  fold  his  h^nds  and  ait  out- the  long  sol^fuuities  of  the  ^Cirfiybi|^ 
and  wb^t  to  bin)  is  tlie  mysteriow  lio^o  of  preMiing ;  theni  takefl 
borne  agaip  to  sitroggle  with  the  pent  up  fires,  Waiting  ia  dreary  |uhI 
forlorn  vacancy^  tijl  what  are  called  the  mercies  of  the  day  At«  offKir  f 
What  conception  does  he  get  of  r^ligion^  by  sucih  kind  of  tref^ 
meiit,  but  that  it  conaes  to  the  world  as  foe  to  every  bnghi  thin^.-in 
it ;  a  burden,  a  weariness,  a  tariff*,  on:  the  other  six.days  of  hfls^?!    uf 

But  there^com^s  in,' here,  a  grand  .9criptu re  reason  for  a^me  soorl 
of  rostrietionv  tiz.  :  that  restrictiion  is^  the  necessary  first  stage  o& 
^iritual  traiiiing  every  where.  In^^tead  of  rushing  into  tlie  ood^^Iih 
sion^  therefore,  as  many  parcntA  do,  that  al|  religious  obsertiumeli 
which  create  a  feeHngof  restraint,  ot  become  at  all  irksom^eito^ohiil^ 
dren,  are  of  cpnrte  hui1.fnl,  and  raise  a  prejudioe  in  their  iirindft 
i^ainst  religioDv  the  Scripture  boldly  asserts  the  fiict  tth^t  all  butt, 
begins  to  be  felt  a  bondage.  Law  and  gospol  hare  a  natural- re^ 
tiout^faip^  and  they  are  bound  together  every  where,  by  a  firm  mMti 
rior  necessity^  It  is  so  in  the  fiimily,  in  the  school,  and  in  reHgioD^ 
The  law  stato  is  always  felt  to  be  a  bondage,  and  the  .iTestric^n.^ifi 
irksome.  By-and-bye,  the  goodness  of  the  law,  apd  of  tliqn^  bj5 
whom  it  is  administered,  is  fiilly  discovered)  and  the  obedienoeth^ 
l^egaa  a .refituctiop..  mei^e^  m  Mberty <    .The:  parcA t^^  aro:  obey e4t  wUlb 


^vck  6«are,  »«  aMicipatJ^flf  erieri  their  'wishes ;  the  lesson,  that  was  a 
tfiiisk,  is  sttiBc^eded  by  that  fr^  application^  whfch  sacrifices  even 
Aerttth  and  life  t6  the  eagerness  of  study  •  aiid  so  the  law  of  God, 
wjw  originally  ffeH  only  in  the  fnctioTi,  nAbed  in  by  that  friei' 
loe,-  is  iinalPy  melted  into  tbe  heart  hy  the  cross  of  Jesus,  and  b«- 
tfc*  BOars ' liberty  itsiftlf.^  '  It' is  no  feult  then  of  a  Sunday  thai; 
S.-^  is  felt,  in  some  proper  degree,  as  a  restriction ;■' or  crcn  that  the 
iBj  m  sbm^times  to  little'irksome  to  the  extreme  restivencss  of  chil- 
tn.  All  testraiiit,  whether  m  the  family  or  the  school,  is  likely 
h^  somewhat  irksome  at  the  first  Th^  untamed  will,  the  wild 
^Vnpnlse  6f  natore,  always  be^ns^tofeel  even  jprincrplc  itself  in  that 
'ay  of  coilision  with  it.  '  Nor  is  it  arty  fknlt  of  the  Sunday  ob^ 
irrance,  that  it  has,  to  "us,  the  character  of  an  institute.  If  it  were 
mere  law  of  natural  Bfiorality,  we  might  observe  it  without  any 
ioag^  1^  Qod'e  ^ill  i  but  if  wci  re<ieive  it  as  an  institute,  we  ac- 
iowledge  God's  will  ki  it;  and  nothing  has  a  more  wholcsoracf 
!t  oh  just  thi^  account,  than  the  being  trained  to  an  habitual 
#paiTendep  (6  what  God  has  confessedly  enjoined  or  instituted  by  his^ 
is^ilL  It  is  the  acknowledging  of  his  ptire  authority,  and  is  all  th^ 
v^ore  heneficiiK),  when  the  authority  is  felt  in  a  somei^hat  restrictive 
war.  The  transitioi],  t6o,  is  easy  from  this  to  a  belief  in  the  supeiv 
^•l*ttml  ftuTis  of  Ohtfetianity.  The  cJoriScience  and  Hfo  is  already  coh- 
%«ipid'tciBUch  ftlith;  for  whatever  is  accepted  as  an  institution  of 
^,iB  accepted  as^the  sapeitiafeural  injunction  of  his  will 

'flie  flash  of  judgments,  therefore,  of  many,  in  respect  to  the  ob- 

•^ittKie  of  Sunday,  ^pq  not  to  be  hastily  accepted.     Wo  are  not  t6 

^  the  prophet,' as  if  promisiag-  that  the  streets  of  the  city  shall 

^  full  of  boy»  and  gitis,  on  the  Lord's  holy  day^  playing  in  th^ 

^^ts  t^reorf  7  or  as  if  that  kind  of  license  ^ere  necessary  to  clear 

^  ieksemfeAesg  ^sn  oppressive  observance^  or  as  if  the  power  of- 

'•figion  w^fro  to  be  increased  -by- removing  every  thing  in  it,  which 

^Mtorbs  the  nataml  impatience  of  restraint.     Som«  child  that  wasf 

^exampie^  hem  grown  up  to  be  aiaan^^a  profligate  it  may  be,  a' 

^otv  infidel,  a  kater  of  all  religion^-^laughs  at  the  pious  Sundays> 

^  Ins  godly  MotlDer  made  him  keep,  and  testifies  to  the  bitter 

vuMj^anc^  he  suffered  ^dcr  the  irksome  and  superstitious  restrict 

tMH  thus  impbsed  on  hi»  childish  liberty^     Wherenpon  some  -hboi>i 

ibl-dr  hasty  and  superficial  disciple,  immodiatefy  infers  that  all 

ftukhlj^  i*estrictibns  are-  iiijiiriotis,  and  only  rai^  a  hostile  feeling  iii 

teclliWtowsfcfdaU 'r^ligliQin.     Whereas  it  may  be,  in  the  example 

«fc^  ftk*  iwich  arci  Tidt  *ve^  infreqilent,  that  the  child  was  never  ac- 

dtel6ii[iei  to'relflTkeioiif  jit  liiiy  otjii^r  time  as-he  <dught  te  hdve  beenj 
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or  that  his  mother  was  too  self-indulgent  to  exert  herself  in  any 
such  way  for  his  religious  entertainment,  as  to  respite  and  sojften 
the  strictness  of  the  Sunday  observance.  Perhaps  the  requirement 
was  really  too  restrictive,  or  perhaps  it  was  so  little  and  so  unevenly 
re8trict(ViQy<a«  to  make  it  only,  the  more  annoying.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
in  this  or  any  particular  example,  ia  true  Sunrfay  obscrvnitfc  needs 
to  be  restrictive  in  a  certain  degree,  and  needs  to  be  felt  in  that 
way,  in  order  to  its  real  benefit.  What  is  waiited  is  to  have  God's 
will  t^tt  ill -it,  and  then  to  have  it  ceviereiitly  and  wilKngly  accepted. 
A' Sunday  tcrm€<l  into  a  holiday,  to  avoid  tlio  aupposed  ovU  ^^  rer 
8tf!ctivcnc88,  would  be  destitute  of  religious  value  for  just  thai  rcaaofti 
^'i'he  trdc  principle  of  Sundiay  ol>sefvancG,  then,  appears'ito  bei 
tljjs  :  that  the  child  is  to  feel  the  day  as  a  restriction,  and' is 'to- hav^ 
sp^miich  don,e  to  excite  interest,  and  mitigate  tlife' scVtrritic*  of  ^i^ 
striation,  that  he  will  also  feel  the  true  benignity  of  God  in  the  d^,'* 
%^4  learn  to  have, it  as  one  of  bis  enjoyments.  When  the  chil^/is 
X^.youngt  or  jiust  passing  out  of  infauoy,  it  will  be  cnougli  that^ 
>^ith  some  simple  teaching  about  God  and  his  day,  a  part  pf  his 
ihore  noisy  playthings  are  taken  away ;  or^  wha,t,is  Ixi^ter  than  thi^ 
tfafit-  -he  have  a  distinct  Snnday  set  of  .phy tKiugl ;  such  as  saay  r43>p^ 
i^dnt  p6ints  of  religions  history,  or  associato  retigionsideaajabund^ 
iiibe  of  which  csin  be  selected 'from  any  vArietyJ  store  wilhoutr  diffi» 
culty;  then,  as  the  child  advances  in  age,  so  as  to  takfe  t&id  (Mt 
UiQiiuiiig  of  language,  or  so  as  to  be  able  to  read,  the  j)!aythingi^tif 
tim.  bauds  and  eyes  will  be  substituted  by  the  playthings  of  ^th<i 
niMul ;  which  al^  will  be  such  as  connect  some  kind  of  rcUgio^us 
inittiest-^Qoks  and  pictures  relating  to  scripture  subjects,  H  fl^ap- 
tioo  in  the  learning  and  beginning  to  sang  Christina  hymnSy.eojpiv^ 
tM^mti  about  God  and  Clinsty  sach  as  bring  out  the  beauty  Q{Gf»4!f 
filing  and  character,  and  present  him,  not  so  much  aa  a  frightliiV 
ptit  ifnorc  as  a  friendly  and  attractive  being;  ^^*  thedhiW  •t^boiis 
only  scared  by  God*s  terrors  and  severtties,  wi!l  Tery  doon  k>4e  «iit 
ifll  proportional  conceptions  of  him,  and  will  Want  to  h^ar^yf  hHA 
no  ipore.  Even  tlie  Sunday  itself  that  only  brings  hiih  tb  mini 
<yilli  for  just  that  reason,  become  a  burden.  Tlie  endeavor  shouW 
-be  to  excite  a  welcome  interest  in  the  day  and  the  subjects;  li 
recalls.  *  *  Under  sndi  a  practice,  religion,  orfaith,  wilbhe  tror- 
Aft,. into  the  whole  texture,  of  the  {amily  life,  and  the  house  wilt'b^ 
come  a  truly  Christian  home.  Nothing  wil)  b<r'remeu»befed:j#a 
fondly,  or  steal  upon  the  soul  with  such  a  gladsome,  yet  sacred^'fc^el- 
iiig  afterward,  as  the  recolieotion  of  these  dear  Sundays^  when  God*i 
light  shone  so  brightly  into  the  house,  and'niade  a' holiday  Ibf  (Ail^- 
hood  so  nearly  divine. 
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'^9i4]bifiS'scrte  fb#'dell!*^t^<i^')()r^^  for  Ability;    Their  chiefs. 

ti^  fk/t  de]tglitis(f|=  privlkteiMSs;^  and  retiring;;  for  ornaoMnt,  ^^iii^.'^M^/ 
oMvse;:  uid:for«;l»lityf  isia  ihe  judgment  and  disppsitiop  ojf  busio^^;^ 
fei*,  expert  mcp;  caa  ioxecutet  And  perl^ps  judge  of  partjcular^^  on^Jbjr 
m;  Imtih^^eneni^  jCp^xxi^ls,,an^  the;  plots,  and  mffrshaliog  of  .affairs^  ^ 
CQDQe,  b^^. , ^01  those.. Ui^t, are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in 
stfi^ies,  is  9lo>th  ^ ,  tp  i^^e  tLem  too  much  for  ornament,  is  affectaiion ;'  to' 
nAke^  judraient  wJioWy  Bjr  their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  W  sbholar ;  ihty 
perfed  nature,  ana  are  perfected  ty  expc'rieh<ie--for  nattiral  iblfiticls  kW 
Kite  natdral  planfe,  thit  ileed  phrning  by"  stiidy ;  abd  Studies  themSeltW 
*igiVeffefttidif^i6ns  tok^Ynuehf  kt  large,  eaWfept  they  be  bounded  in  by 
<!^P^Tende.  -  Oafty  raeii  coiltema  -  studies,  ahnple  xnon  admire,  them,  and 
^M  tm  use  Ihem,  <^  theyteadh  not  thesr  oim  uso; .  but  ibjit  is. a  vp^ 
^m  itithoul  'themy  jomIi  aboje  Ih^m,  ^oo  by.  observalipBu  Eead  not,  to. 
^irvliotaiMl  Q^nfut^y-  wqvJjo  b^li^y.e,oii4rtak^.  foiic.gmntcd,  f^or  to  fin4 
t^^4  4iSj[?9ui:9e,,but,  to  weigb  a^4  consider. .  Some  books  are  to  be 
T^^,.olhprs  to  b|Q  sw^owed^  a,i>d  spme  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ; 
^t  18,  soihe  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts;  others  to  be  read,  but 
jot  curiously,;^'  and  some  few  to  be  read  wnoTly,  and- with  diHgeirciB  atid 
'^terf^*bn.  '  Sbnie  boots  also!  iriay  b'(!  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  inAdtt 
^  thefc  by  iWtfefs ; '  Inilt  Ihat  wotiM*'  be'  onlj'  fn  "«he  Ites  important  arga* 
°^^  aisd'th6  b^!^  §6rt  of  bookd^'idlse  difitflted  i»ooks  are,  like.com^ 
^'d^ilied' witers;  flashy^  things.  =  Beading' nkaketh  a  full  main,  oonfqr^ 
^^4»adyiinii[nfand -writing  An  exact, ipan;,  and^  thf^fieforc,  if  a. ifui?> 
^'^'Httie^ibohacid^ctd^hay^  a^eai  ^empiry ;  if.be  confer  little,,  he  fcfd 
^MlMfreaipr^t^ei^t  -wit;  And  if  he  ns;^A  little^  ^e  had  ;ieed  have  m\ich 
^^^.tOiSe^m  40f.kjif)i^/that^  hc.^ptb  not  Histories  make  men  wi^ej 
PPS^,  wjttj }  .the  Eti^theipatics,  subtle',  natural  philosophy,  deep;  moral, 
P?Tli  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend':  *Abeunl  stiidik"  in  mbrtes'*-^ 
^^.V,  Ihe^e  18  no  stond'  or  impediiiient  in  the  "wit,  btit  ihay  bo  wrought^ 

.<.,^Oi)riotulj.    AitenUvelff.    "  At  4rct  I  thought  there  had  been  iio  light  reflected  from  th« 
^i'Ur'.'  Kit  'oti^eWinitU  nioi'^ canmul^  f  ^  wfthin  It  ket^hU  ^pots'WMbTi  apfMar«dflaitMr 

•NlH-wkL/'HiWffiaoacjybflom.i:..'     ./        ■,..;  ,.,i     .;,  >■  .,  ,, 

JWgnkL    Shqi4ld.  .         '  B  That!  ,  What, 

.•"riDnert«fe'iilIttcAc<^1iy«tirtlet:«         '     ''    'T%i6n6."'Bthdtm^».  '    ' 

i$  T>X  fpodaupf  w^i^b  Tjiou  bMt  i^rotM[Ai  for  tl^em  that  trust  in  Tbe«'  1'*^ 
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«ut  by  ftt  studied  like  As  diseases. df  the  body  way  have  appropriate^^eSV 
irdlses— 4jowlirtg  is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins/  shooting  fbr  th^  1^^ 
»«id  breast,  gentle  walkmg  for  the  stomach,  riding  for  the  hcad/itrid  we 
like;  so,  if  a  man''s  wits  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  matheniafi^ 
lot  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so  little,  lie  must 
begin  ag&in ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find  diffcriepces,^le|t 
him  study  the  sctioolmen,  for  they  are  *cymini  sectores ;'"  if  he  fee.noj 
apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  cajl  upon  one  thing  to  prove  andillufi;' 
trate  another,  let  him  sjtudy  the  lawyers'  casesr-so  eveiy  defect  of  the 
mind  may  have  a  special  receipt .         .     ,.?  •    i,r:.] 

;  ,  •  ..■.■■...  -.-■•:!■ 

ANTITHETA   ON  BTVDIK8.  .  ,     ., 

Pao,   .  .  CoNTaA, 

■  '*  Lectio  est  «onversaUo  oDm  prudea-  ^  Qme  uoquam  an  docuit  tempqsliT 

tibns ;  actio  fero  cam  stultui."                 .  vum  artis  usum  V^ 

^^Jn  reading,  toe  hold  converse  with  ^^  What  art  has  ever  taught  si  ii^ 

tkemne  /  in  the  bumness  of  life^  gtn^  tuitahU  use  of  an  art  V^ 

''  -^  (( ^  rtis  soopissime  meptus  usns  eft,  i^ 

**Non  iiivdies  seienti«  eziitimaii<!»     tit  nufliw.'*  '  '    ' 

MH^quarum  in  N'Dulius  eal  vol,  at  ^A  bmneh  of  knawlodge  i»  ^ftmn 
ingenia  acoant,  et  ordiacot.''  put  to  an  improper  use^  for  fear  ^Um 

.  ^*We  should  not  consider  even  those     oeing  idle," 
fieiences  which  have  no  actual  practical 

UppUtaH^n  im  themselves^  ag  ^ithoiit  -.  ^         r 

mUjusi^  if  th^y  sharpen  mnd  irmsi  iko  -  'j;ft 

t/ttOHOCt*,  ■>...:•.     1    :.   t...  '     ••        ■  '         i-.-j  .V.   ■:  -iii 

.'      .    .        .  ,■  '  •  .f    /  '  ■•■'  I  '■'•^^ 

ANNOTATIONS   BT    ARCHBIBIIor   WIIATSLT.  ,     , 

■     ■'     ^      '  '••■) 

^^Crnfiy  men  contemn  studiosJ^  . -.  vim: 

«  Thin  oooteinptv  wketbcr  of  erafty  men  or  narraw-ttim4ed  men,  oftofilbiAa-Sli 
eipfean^n  m:  tho  word  ^'unattcriDg^^*  and  the  oouploi  li  beoone  tAmnk-^m 
proverb —  ••*■"■ 

•*  A  fittli  ItoamHiv  it  a  dahgeroQs  thlof ; 
Drink  de«p,  or  tutt  not  the  Frerian  ■prkif ."  ''■"*• 

Bnt  the  poet^s  remedies  for  the  dangen  of  a  littid  Icaroing  are  both  of  them  im^ 
powible.  None  can  '^  dnok  deep  "  enough  to  be,  in  truth)  anything  mofci  than 
very  superficial)  and  every  human  being,  that  is  not  a  dowAright  idii>tymas|> 
Utste,  ,  . .  /, 

It  is  plainly  impossihle  that  any  man  should  aequire  n  kaowkidge  of  all  tbff^.JA 
to  be  known,  on  ^l  sutyoots.  But  is  i^  |hen  meant  that,  on  eaoh  particular  mihn 
ject  on  whioh  he  does  learn  anything  at  all,  ho  should  he  perfeetly  w^ll  ioftnriQedfi 
Bare  a  may  (airly  he  asked,  what;  is  the  ''  well?" — how  nmeh  knowledge  ia^Uithe, 
oalled  "  little  "  or  *f  muoh  l"  For,  in  many  departoienU,  tlie  very  utmost  4)b«t 
had  been  acquired  by  the  greatest  profieients,  a  century  and  a  half  baek,6iUiif 
short  of  what  is  familiar  to  many  a  boarding-school  miw  now.  And  it  ia.)ik«ly; 
that  our  posterity,  a  centuryand^  half  hence,  will  in  maujy  things  be^jusi^  a§.m|M|}|j 

1  Relni.    Kidney ;  inward  part:    **  Whom  I  shmll  ie«  for  mjielf,  though  myrmnebs 
comrumed  within  ine."~Jo6  xiz.  27.  .  ./      '.,•.! 

'S-DMRirMoes.    DistineHms.  •    '  ■  [-^  ^- 

8  •*  SpUuers  of  cummin."    Vid.  A.  L.  I.  Tii  7. 


ipc^il^^Qtqf.  ^^^  ii^mpfl;  fol^^DtEriihft  ii>aian  knowledge  tbdt  «Qf  mivi'^Mi 
.J^tfu^  tof  JB  l^t"ji  li^  learning  V  i^  op^pariffep  of  w)hi^  be  remaine  iguaruqt^ 
!f^^  ^j^V  reft^ffiifc^lff  thft.of.  <j|LA«i^i<^^  forwt,  in  wbiob,  the  nwre  tr^iai.^  mfg» 

^  AQt  tuppoei^g  yoo  aefine  the  .*^  |nuvh  "  aitd  t|^e  "  l^Uo  '*  witlx  refercnee  U^  ^ 
^^^Kifl^Dgr' state  .of  k,nowIedge  in  the  |u>eseD,t  age  aod.OQuptryyWoald  oqy  oQ4}^i|Qr 
'^pvudfy  a^vi^e  tbat  tboM  who  are  not  proficici],t0  ia.afitFonomy  should  remalB  igtu^ 
not  wheChet  the  earth  moves  or  the  Ban.? — that  unlefls  yoo  are  complete  master 
<^  AJgrlciihure,  ib  far  as  H  ^s  at  present  understood,  there  is  no  good  in  your  Icno^'- 
-^  wlw^  from  hartey  7 — that^less  you  are  such  a  Grecian  as  Person,  youliid 

not  learn  to  construe  the  Greek  Testament  t 

1*fae  other  recommendation  of  the  poet,  *^  taste  not " — that  is  to  say,  have  no 

ning — is  equally  impossible.'   The  truth  is,  every  body  has,  and  every  body 

oii^lit  to  have,  airtight  and  superficiid  knowledge — a  **  smattering,''  if  you  will — 

otf"  k«MM'Bttbi«olB  llMn  it  ii  -piossiMe  for  the  nest  dilf^t  student  to  a<M][Tiire  tbojr- 

o^^hly.    It  is  very  possible^' and  fJio  very  useful^  to  have  ^hat  slight  smattering 

^  ehemistfy  which. will  enable  ooe  to- distinguish  ^m  tdhe  salts  used  in  medi«iiftv 

tile  oxalic  acid,  with  which^  through  mistake,  several  persons  hste-been  paiaoaf^i 

A^gain,  without  being  an  eminexil  bota^iist,  %  penmn  may  know-^wkuat  it  ta^  JiKwt 

VftpBrtant.*^  know*i^the  diffiipeno*  between  cberries  and  the  berries  of  the  deMtf 

^%btsb8dc  '^  tbtf  want  of  winch  knowledge  has  cost  many  lives. 

-A^ain,  there  is  no  one,  eveh  of  those  who  are  jmq\,  profound  politicians,  wh^^^ 

>Mit  aware  that  we  have  Rulers  \  and  is  it  not  proper  that  he  should  undcnt^^d 

that  government  is  necessary  to  preserve  oitf  lives  and  property  f    Is  he  likely^ 

^  a  worse  subject  for  knowing  that?    That  depends  very  much  on  the  kihd  '6f 

SOTernment  you  wish  to  establish.     If  you  wish  to  establish  an  unjust  and  des- 

P'^io  government— or.  If  you  wish  to  set  up  a  false  religion — then  it  would  be 

"^^isablo  to  avoid  the  ^ask^t  of  elih'gbfenhtg  the  people.    But  if  you  wish  to 

*^i«iliiia«.0QodgoirenBMift,  the  more  the  people  understand  the  advantA^M  of 

*^  «^ver»ipest^  the  more  they  •will  respect  h;  and  the  more  tiiey  know«f 

^"*^  veligion,  the  more  they  will  value  it.  "   ^'>'  f 

^I^herc  is  nothing  more  general  an^onguneduoatod  people  than  a  disposition  to 

*^*^<ilisai,  and  yet  nothing  more  ixj^urioaa  to  their  awn  welfare.    An  equalization 

^  ^ages  would  be  most  injurious  to  themselves,  for  it  would,  at  once,  destroy. 

•8  ^iiittlffiott.    AU  motives  for  the  acqtrisHibo  of  skill,  and  for  superior  Indusli^^ 

^^'^"^  be  tesioved.    Now,  it  is  biit  a  HitU  knowledge  of  political  economy  that'fii 

•***iW  fW  the  reiriovvd  of  this  error ;  but  that  Kttle  is  highly  useful.  ^    ' 

AgiJQ^  every  one  knows,  no  matter  how  ignorant  of  medicine,  that  there  fif 

'^i  tiling  ttdiseiise.    But  as  an  Instanoe  of  the  impossibility  of  the  **taMe 

^^  Veeommendfttfoik  of  the  poet^  it  foot  m83r  be  mentioned,  which  perhaps^  & 

^^^owttCe'moet.     Whefk  the  efaolera  broke  out  hi  Poland,  the  peasantry  of  thai* 

^^^uitry  took  it  into  their  heAds  that  the  nobles  were  poSspnmg  them  in  orcler  tbr 

^Hbe  dMiMry  of  them ;  they  believed  the  rich  to  be  the  authors  of  that  teri^t*| 

^<JifMn;<-iUid  theeoos^enee  wte  that  the  peasantry  rose  in  masses,  brokd' 

^^  houses  of  the  ndbillty,  and  &dtng  some  ehforide  of  lime,  whioh  had  b^ii^ 

<l^  fc^'tM  ^npoM  of  disittfeMing',  they  took  H  for  the  poison  which  had  ci&lis^d 

^  dlKise ;  and  they  murdered  them.    Now,  that  was  the  sort  of  "  little  learv- 

*g    which  was  very  dangerous. 

Again  we  can  not  prevent  people  from  believing  that  there  it  some  tupaf faaman 
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Bhingmho  baa  regard- tfvklUiiaD  ^ffiurp.  .  fipme-olowiui  AOL.th^  '^e,a]4  f^'^f^O'i 
wh»'had  been  kepi  a*  inuehsusipgspibik)  u^  tber'^  ta«te  .not."  «y<iiem,r^ft,ffi^fl:.,, 
BtaiO'«Cg]roM.igfKV8noe,*-^0|  b^ieved  tbat.ihc  D^y  did  iinpart  9|H;cialj^w^jf. 
tor«erttuii  men ;  a»d  tbd^  Mief^  oqm^d  wi^  ex^eaiiyQ  stmwdity,  1^  thep>,  to^t^kj^i^ 
aa  Stsane.  fiumli^^  hr  a  ptopbet.  In  tbia:  oase,  Um^  f*'  Ifttle  lear^g^  (f^^^^/f;! 
canaedjaa  imurpeciioQ  in  hie  favor,  jnord^r  to  inakeihim  kiqg^prieat  and  j>j;x)^|^  ^^ 
oC  the: British -eraiNrd;  aqd  iQanyli^^  were  /Bacriiiced  bcfor?  tbia  jnaaxifO  insmri^^ 
tiwi.twas  pot  down.  If  a  ^Mittle  learn/ng"  ia  a  *'4angeroua  thing,"  ypowjl^  j^^i  - 
toic«f!p  peopW  in.  a  p«rA^  atat^  ofidiotojr  in  order  to  avoid  that  4Ang^f^„.,j[,^ 
wonld)  th«r«&re,  say  tbafr  \>oiif,  the  rscoouncndationa  of  the  poet  aro  io^i^raetl;  j 
cabk'. 

Tho  q«€8iion  acisaa,  wbot  are  we  to  do  2  Simj^y  to  impress  upon  ourselvQf  ^ 
anil  upon  all  people  iho  importance,  of  laboring  in  that  much  neglected  Ji^rapc^^ 
of  iivmai)  knowWdgC'^-the  knowledge  of  oinr. own  Igporanee^ — and. of  reoaenibi^-,^ 
ing  ^t  it  is  by  a  oonfeation  of  real  ignorance  tbi^t  real  knowledge  mvai  be  gained.  .^ 
But  even  when  thai  further  koowledgo  is  not. attained,  still. e^ven  the.kn9;w!edge, 
of;U)f^.|gnoranoe  is  a  great  thing  in  itaelf;  so  great,  it  acerosi^as  to  oonstitiit^^^ 
Soqraltea  the  wiseet  of  bis  time^ . 

Some  of  the  chief  sources  of  vnknown  ignorance  m^y  be  worth  noticing  b^re. . 
Tbey.fUie  to  be  found  in  onr  not  being  awaro :  1.  How  inadequate  a  medium^- 
guage  is  for  ^qonveyiog  thought.  ■  ^*  How  inadequate  our  very  minds  are  for  tha, 
cvimpf  eheuMOB  of  many  vthiogs.    3.  How  little  wc  need  understand  a  word  wbicm 
Rlfiy.  yet  be  Damiliar  to  us,,  and  which  we-  may  use  in.reaaoniogf    This  piece,  of  ig- 
n^^rano^is  closely,  connected  with  the  two  foregoing.    (Hence,  frequently,  men 
w^l  accept  m  an  ^xplani^tiop  of  a  phenomenon,  a  mere  statement  of  the  di^ulty 
in  other  words.)    4.  How  utterly  ignorant  we  are  of  efficient  causes  j  and  ncAf  . 
t^-pbilosopbec  who  r^t^tn  to  thp  l^w  of  gravitation  the  lolling  of  Of  stone  to  t^e' 
e^h,  no  iurther  cxplams  the  phenomenon  than  the.  peasant,  who  would  say  it  ij| 
the.iiatttre  of  it    The  philosopher  knows  .ihut  the  stone  obeys  the  .«ai|i^  ;(aw  to 
which  all  ptier  bodiea  are  subject,,  and  to  which,  for  convenience,  .he  ^.ves^t)ii^ 
nam^  of  gravitation.    His  knowledge  is  only  more  general  than  the  peasant^s  j 
wh^b,  bowevep,.is  a  vast  advantage.  .  5.  Hpw  many  word^  there  are  th^t  express^, 
ihA  th0  natune  of  the  thing,  they  are  .applied  to,  but  the  manner  in  wbicii  thp)r 
qfffic(u0 ;  and  whigh,. therefore,  give  about  as  correct  a  notion  of  those  things,  as^ 
the  word  ^'  crooked  V  wouldt  if  applied  to  a  stick  half  immersed  in  water.  ,  (Sucb^ 
ifithe  «(ord  CAaj}««,  with  all  its  lamily.)    6.  How  many  causes  may,  apd  usually.' 
4o,  conduce  to  the  some  c0ect.    7.  How  liable  the  focultlgs,  even  of  th^  &b|c8t| 
PF^  to  oceasu>nal  failure ;  so  that  they  shall  overlook  mistakes  (and  those  ofien  tbe' 
most  at.  variance  with  their  own  established  notions)  which,  when  once^  expoieai 
K6m  quite  gross  even  to  inferior  men*    8.  ^ow  much  all  arc  bias^ed^  in  all  tbcyr 
D)c^  reasonings,  by  self-k>ve,  or  perhaps,  rather,  partially  to  human  notiire^  and 
Ot.h^r  paaskn&s.    9.  Dugald  Stewart  would  add  very  justly,  How  little  we  know 
ofr  matter  J  no  more  indeed  than  of  mind;  though  all  are  prone  to  attempt, ex- 
plaining  the  phenomena  of  mind  by  those. of  matter :  for,  what  is  JamUiar,  men, 
generally  consider  as  well  known^  though  the  (act  is  oftener  otherwiap.,  /.."^ 

^.Thie  errors  arising  from  the«e  (nan^ai,  and  .from  not  calculating  on  tl^m,— ;-t<ial 
i/l^in  short,  from  %norance  of  our  own  ignorance,  have  probably  ipapedj^  P^^^*! 
o|>by  more  than  aU  other  obstacles  put  U^ther.  ^  «   ,.    .       .1 

'.  CJertoinH  is,  that  only  by  ttusignors^ipe  of  our  ignpranoo  can  "a  little  l^an^ijig^' 
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becbiit^*'ttdang^ii9i]iiti£f:'' '  Th6dartigor«4ortrDO«^l04gfe«re^nDttabeootxipared  ' 
wifli  the  dabgt^ni  i^Tigncnvk^. '  A  mm  is  tt^dMlikdy  to  tni«»  hit  way  in  djirkueai 
thlo7c&  htiltght  r  hi -twilight  th«it  in'full  Boa    Afid  those  oontomnanof'stiidiM 
w^'^ta^y' (vriih  Miadeimk,  in  hliTreaUet  BgtdMt  ChafiU^k^^t)  .^If  »  hone 
kDilir'^'YnDchiBi^  toali,T  sbottia  nM  l?ke  to'be  hb  rid^i",''  <»«g4it'tx>Addy*^if  » 
manktiev  lib  I^e  iui«  hbri^/I  idtottld  iiotUke  to  tnfiit  hitn  tortde.*^   it  isindMd 
poaibli^'to  cHftrciitb  the  diildrein  ofth^po^r  BcTas  to  diCN^uoUfy  th«i»lbr  an  h«mt>lo 
an^  labot^otis  «tii6o(n  in  Hfot  hot  this  mittako  doMiiot  «o  mooh  coosiat  in  the 
sitemlt  or  the'  knowledge  imported,  as  in  the  kind  ind  the ^imnntr  of  ednoa- 
tk)ii.    "Hirbit^  early  en^aifted  on  chlldreii,  of  regnlar  sttention-, — of  steady  ap|>li- 
ttton  to  wliat  they  are  about,^-of  prompt  obedienoo  to  the  directions  they  Wh 
€elTe,-H)f  dfeanlinessj  order,  and  decent  and  niodest  behavior,  can  not  Hit  1m  of 
advaiit^  to  them  in  after  lifb,  whatever  their  station  may  he.    And  eertamly,: 
their  fomiTiar  acquaintance  witkthe  preoepts  wnd.  eicample  of  Hitn  who,  whett  alt 
■tatioDsof  life  were  at  his  command,  chose  f6'  be  the  reptfted  son  of  a  poor  tt^ 
chttic,  and'to  live  with  peasants  and  {uhcvmen;  of,  agnin,  of  his  apostle  Pbol,- 
wW  own  hahds^  ^*  ministered' to  "his  necessities,'*  and  to  those  of  his  <)ompan« 
ions:— sDch  studies,  I  say,  can  surely  never  tend  to  nii^t  any  one  ibr  a  Kfe  of 
kmbVid 'contented  ihditttfy"'     '    "  ^ 

^^\^  then,  is  the  •**rtriattering" — ^the  imperfrct  and  snperfiisial  knowledgij^ 
^  really  does'  deserve  contempt  ?  A  slight  and  superficial  knowledge  is  juirtly 
^emoed,  when  it  is  pnt  in  the  place  of  mbre  full  ahd  exact  knowledge.  Su«h 
■o^acqaaiot^nce  with  chemistry  add  anatomy,  e.g. 'as  would  be  creditable,  and 
Bot  ns^l^j  ti,  a  lawyer,  would  be  dontemptible  fbr  b  phj-slelaii;  and  soeh  an 
*^aai<ita&ce  with  law  ati  would  be  d'esirable  foi^  him,  would  be^^a  most  dkoreditiH 
bfeamaiieribg  for  a  lawyer.  -       ■     ..  ..     j 

It  is  to  W observed  that  the  word  smattering  is  applied  to  two  different  fcmda 
w.«caii^  knowledge — the  rudimentary  and  the  ttLferficial ;  though  ft  seems  th« 
"j^re  atrictly  to  belong  to  the  latter.  Now,  as  it  is  evident  tluit  no  one  can  learn 
III  tlung*' perfectly,  it  s^ins  best  for  li  man  tomak^  somcpursiitt  lin  main  objeet| 
'''^^Dg  to^  first,  ii\stalting ;  secondly, liis  natural  bent ';  or  thirdly,  his  eppsr- 
^iiitt:  Iben,  Tet  Wm  ^t  aisRght' knowledge  of  what  else  Is  worth  it,  regirliated 
n  Ott  cWoe  by  the  sahie  three  oircttmstonees ;  whfeh-  should  also  determine,  m 
P^tineasu're,"  where  an  elementary  and  where  a  strperfleial  knowledge  is  desiiS- 
>^e.  Such  as  arc  of  the  most'dtghified  and  philosophical  nature  are  most  proper 
"^^eineDtary  study ;  and  such  as  we  are  the  most  likely  to  be  eaRed  upon  to 
r^^ce  for  ourselves,  the  most  proper  fbr  superficial;  e.g.,  it  would  be  to  most 
^  of  ho  practidal  use,  aad,  consequently^,  aot  Mrorth  while,  to  learn  by  hearf 
"^tteaningof  som^  of  the  Chinese  chat^cters ;  But  it' might  be  very  well  worth 
y«nt  to  study  the  principles  on  which  that  most  sbguTar  language  isoonstrocted ; 
*f*»*,  there  Ts' nothing  very  curious  or  interesting  in  the  stmctui^  of  the  Porta- 
pi«e  labgoage ;  but  if  one  were  going  to  travel  in  Pbrtugal,  it  would  be  worth 
*°^^iopick  up  some  words  and  phfosdi.  If  both  cifcumstatiees  conspire,'thcrij 
^  kinds  of  ^formation  are  to  be  sought  for ;  and  such  things  should  be  learned 
•  little  at  bofheniis;  that  is,  to  uilderstaDd  the  elementary  Aifd  Amdamental  />Hii- 
yk^jM  aliso  to  know  some  of  the  most  remark'ablef  resultt^^a  little  of  the 
'n^meiits,  ahd  a  tiiUe  of  wlktt  is  most  oalTcd  for  hi  practice.  "E.  ^.,  a  man  wh6 
VI  Dot  made  any  of  the  physical  or  mathematical  sciences  his  ihvorite  pnrsuit, 
<x^  yet  to' know  ih6  print^plea  of  geometrloal  reasonhij^,  and  the  elements  of 
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meehftiiice;  aiMl  idso  to  kndPify  by  rate,  something  of  tifao  nmgnitade,'  AitiaMie«|^ 
ted  ihofioDfi  of  the  hefiveoly  bodies,  though  without  hftViog  gotie  crr^r  the  ini^^' 
ttiedkrte  co«Me  of  aeientific  detnonstnttott. 

>  'Gmmfhar,  logic,  rheforie,  mid  metaphysiet,'  [ot  tfie  philoM>phy  crif  mfiitfj]  JdM 
manifestly  stadiea  of -an  ikmentdry  nature,  being  eoricefned  about  ihd 'hishik'- 
meocs  which  we  employ  in  eftectmg  <yat  pnrpoeen;  and  ethict,  wh)di  isj'in'^^ 
B  branehof  metaphytflefl,  may  be  called  the  eletneilita  of  odndu(!t.  SucK'  khoM^!- 
edge  id  (hr  iVom  ahowy.  Elements  do  nc^  much  come  into  sight;  they  ar^' Itlid' 
that  part  of  a  bridge  which  is  under  water,  and  Is  therefore  least  admired,  thou^' 
it  is  not  the  work  of  least  art  and  difficQity.  On  thn  ground  it  Is  ftuitaBle  td' 
Amiales,  as  least  leading  to  that  pedantry  Which  learned  ladies  must  ever  be  pe- 
onliarly  liable  to,  as  well  as  least  exciting  that  jealousy  to  which  they  ihmi  etdr 
be.  exposed,  while  learning  in  them  eontinnee  to  be  a  dhtinction,  A  wbrnati^ 
might,  in  this  way,  be  very  learned  wllhoat  any  one's  finding  it  out.  •  -r  ■  •: 

*^Read  not  to  contradict  and  cot^fute^  nor  to  belitv^  and  take  for  grant«d^  mof 
to  find  talk  and  discourtCy  but  tp  wtighaod.conmder,  JS&me  6o#isare  te  k9 
tastedf  others  to  be  awallowedj  and  v>me  Jew  to  be.  chewed  and  digfUdP 

It  would  have  been  weU  if  Baoon  had  added  aooae  hints  as  te  the  ma Jf  irf~ 
sttidy.:  ^oia  booits  are  to  be  ohewod,  and  swallowed,  and  digested.  For,  beaidiHi 
iMttentive  readcm,  who  measure  their  profioieney  by  tbe  pages  they  have  gone 
ov4;r,  it  ]a  quite  poastble,  and  not  uncommon,  to  read  most  labor iou^y,  ereii  ik>  ^aa- 
t^  get  by  heart  the  words  of  a  book,  without  rcaUy  ittttdying  it  at  all ;  tiMt  il| 
wit Itout  employing  the  liotf^A<tf  on  the  stf6/«ct. 

In  partioalar,  there  ia^  in  reference  to  Scripture,^  ^*  a  habit  cherished  %y  acMni^'- 
persons,  of  reading — aatiduonsLy,  iodeed^^but  without  any  attentive  reflectfoii  and' 
sludious  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  real  sense  of  what  they  read — ccmduding'thaV' 
lybatever  impretsion  ia  ibuud.  to  be  ieft.on  the  mind  after  a  bare  pemsal  df  fte^ 
words,  must  be  what  the  sncred  writers  designed^  They  use,  m  short,  little  t^' 
noue  of  that  care  which  is  employed  on  any  other  subject  in  which  we  are  ^Mtfc' 
interested,  to  read  through  each  treatise  eoaseootively  as  a  Whole, — to  compitt«/ 
one  passage  with  others  that  may  throw  light  on  it,  and  to  consider  what  was  the 
general  drift  of  the  author,  and  what  wens  the  occasions,  and  the  persons  be  hM*' 
in  view.  .      ^  ■ 

*'  In  fact,  the  real  etudenis  of  Seriptune,  properly  so  called,  are,  I  fear,  firwef ' 
than  is  oommonly  supposed.  The  theoiogioal  student  is  often  a  student  ehfe^y  of' 
some  human  system  of  divinity,  fortified  by  references  to  Scripture,  intniduced' 
from  time  U>  time  as  there  is  occasion.  .He  proceeds  ■  often  onconsckiuMy'<^by 
setting  himself  to  ascertain^  aot  what  is  the  information  or  instruction  to  b^  de- 
rived from  a  certain  narrative  or  discourso  of  ene  of  the  sacred  writers,  bat  wlitai'' 
aid  can  be  derived  from  them  towards  establishing  or  refuting  this  or  tliat  pbibt^ 
of  dogmatic  theology.  Such  a  mode  of  study  surely  ought  at  least  riot  to  be  i 
exehiaiv^y  porsued.  At  any  rale,  it  can  not  properly  be  called  a  Mn^  ^f 
S^ipture.  .       ;  r- 

*^  There  is,  in  fact,  a  danger  of  its  proving  a  great  hindremts  to  th«  proRlaNd 
study  of  Scriptare;  for  so  strong  an  association  is  apt  to  be  establish^  Tti^hiB' 
mind  between  certain  expressions,  and  the  tecknUal  sense  to  whieh  they'hAVli"' 
been  oonfined  in  some  theological  system,  that  when  the  student  meets  wfth  Ihet^  "^ 

■■  •    '  ■        ■  ■  '  ■.■■■■■-      ^ —  ■      ';...;»■       ■'^..  J 
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^  8cHp%ire,;.b«at  once  iui4«r«Uiy4B  them  ia-  Uut  MSuie,  in  pMragcp  whervfetr* 

r*9*.«D  j^Dbip»ed  .exoipip^tioo  of  iba  contaxt  would  plainly  show  that  Mcb  wii« 

^  ^he  author's  meaning.     And  such  a  ftadaAt  one  may  often  find  expresau^  tW 

^^  ^^fi^igmed  wonder  at  ike  iiKndnesa  of  tboae  who  can  not  find  in  3oriptiiro 

^^.«nd  loob  dpctfinea,.. which  iippear.to  him  to  b^jacUMtriy  set  fonh  thcdro  .m 

?f^  fKk  capn^  2  which  perhApi  thsy  are,  on  the  (often  gratuitooa)  9ypp99iii9ni 

/^^  Uiote  words  are  everywhere  to  bo  noderstood  oxaotiy  in  the  senso  which-  ho: 

^j     f^c^riuaaly  derived  from  some  honian  system, — a  aystem  through  which,  ms 

^rou^h  s  discolor^  mediHm,he  views  Soripture.    But  this  ia  not  to  takaScinp*] 

^^^  ^.^j)e>  guide,  b^t  mther  to  make  one's  self  a  guide  to  3oripture. 

Oihera,  i^sain,  there  ore^  who  are  habitual  reodem  of  the  Bible^  and  periba(W* 

^^  4<ttle  ^di^e,  but. who^yet  can.  not  proporly  be  said  to  Hitdtf  anything  at  oil  on  thr 

^m^^l 0^.  rcligMMi,  becfmsO)  •»  was  obaerved  just  abovc^  they,  do  not  even  att(iws|iti 

^^xercjse  theijr  mind  on  the  sofcjeoti  but  tmst'  to  be  suffieiently  enligbtened  MDid 


by  the  mero  act  of  perusal,  while  their  minds  remain  in  a  passive  state. 
^^^^^^  amttiV  tbeliev9j'|h^ie^ed  tlras  on  prfnciple,  considering  that  tlic)*  are  the  b^ 
^^  ^^<3ipi«»l«  of  retried  traCh  the  lete^lliey  exercise  their  own  reason. 

*^  lVitttais4sto  proMed  on  a  totally  mistaken  view  of  the  real  province  of  m- 
. .  Itwoold,  indeed,  be  *  great  erroe  to  attempt  guhttHuiing  for  vevehition 
^ctfir«a  framed  in  oar  own  mind,  or  to  spcoalate  on  matters  eoncernlng  wbtoh^ 
t^^^e  an  iofpeiCeot  kaowledgie  >ni|iartDd  to  ns  hy  revekition,  and  could  hfli>o 
9  ^Kritheut  Hy  noott.ilt  ail.    'But  this  would  be,  not  to  use,  but  to  abuse,  tar' 
iacilltiea.'   By  the  use  of  our  uenses,  which  are  as  mueh  the  gift  of  tho' 


****^r  as  anything  else  we  enjoy ,-«*«Qd  by  employ in;g  out  reason  on  the  object 
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'«^•w#  cao'oblaki:aicertain  JUBOu&t  of  valunbl^  knowkdge.    And  beylM 
^JbereJine  oeftaiQ-other  poiilta  of  knowledge  oDattaliiable  by  these  IhoultHiia;-! 
^}uuh  G«d  haa  thought  fit  to  impart  to  us  by  Us  inapired  messengers.  ■   But  * 
%lie  folumeor-rtbal  el  Katnre  aadithatof  Revelation>^whieh  He  hns  thodg^Hl 
lay  ibeibre  oa,  are  tebe  oareiuUy  studied.    On  both  of  them  we  must^dH^ 
jf  — ^^  jNBploy  thk0  fiMHillies  with  wliich  IIc\,  the  Author  of  both,  has  endued  vii', 

^^^    veuld  derive' luU  benefit  froflshkiagiftai. 

t#lase(»p4«  we  haow,  bringa  within  the  spbem  of  our  own  vision  mutfli ' 
'onl4.bo  BudJBoenyble  by  the  naked  eye  j  but  we  must  not  tlra  less  em^t^  i 
in  making  nse  of  it ;  and  we  must  watch  aud  calculate  the  motions,  abd- 
oq.  th^  appeafaaoes,  of  the  heavenly  bocKe^  which  are  visible  only  throtigli 
,  witb  the  somecoro  wtt  employ  in  Tcii^ct  of  those  seen  by  the  naki^=^ 
. :  .    M      ■•  :     .  •  ■  ■      ■    ■  .  it.- 

aaanalogqus'prooodnre  is  tfoquisite-  if  we  would  derive  the  IntenAed'- 
fttqi  the  pagea  of  iaopiration,  whieh' were  desfgMd  not  to  save  ua  the'* 
«|  inqutfiog  and  reflecltng,  biit  to  enable  os,  oA  aomo  points;  tomquire' 
^y^  ^^fl)M|t  to  better  p^rpoae^^-imi'toanpersedB  the  use  of  our  reason,  but  toeo[H''' 

'^^ItJbijmh,  lyw».vgr,.|t  li  ^ile  right,  and  oKkst  hnportant,  that  the  ihmt^hti  ' 
^^^•^4  be  exercised  on  the  subject  of  what  you  are  reading,  there  is  one  niodi^W' 
^^^^'^^Bg.tlM  tlmughte  that  ia  very  hurtftii ;  whieh  is,  ChM  of  9uhttiitnt%ng  hmv- 
^^^^n^SoK.aXWol^^gk  to  what  the  author  says.    Prelimifkny  Ti4tectfon  on  ihti' 
^^W 4% ^< h«i%y been  4ibov|i  aaid,  Vfcry  uaiiul  in  many  cases;  though,  by  tbe-- 
^1  if  ji:iH^f|fe.»s  ft  |)jrefianitiQ«  fbr  t^e  study  of  Scripture  ;  and,  in  all  rtodiea; 
Wt  alMidd  be  taken  to  guard  against  allowing  the  judgment  to  bo  biased  by 


--^» 


DotibtfA  hiulfly  and  premdtnnely  adopted.  -  Ati^  again,  qfUr  y^ji  Jiut^.  ffta^u;d,aii 
author,  it  will  be  very  advisable  (supposing  il  ia  Mi  apiospirtid  »od  oonapim^tly 
fallible  one)  to  reflect  on  wbat  be  says,  and  consider  whether  he  is  right,  and  how 
fiir. 

]}ut  while  actually  engaged  in  perusal,  attend  to  what  the  writer  actually  saya, 
and  endeavour  fairly  to  arrive  at  Aif  meaning,  h^are  you  proceed  to  speculate 
upon  it  for  youraeM". 

The  study  of  a  book,  in  short,  should  'be  oooduoted  nearly  according  to  the 
■  camo  rule  that  Bacon  lays  down  for  the  study  of  nature.  He  warns  philosophers, 
..  earncstJy  and  oftei,  against  substituting  for  what  he  calls  the  "  interrogatio'  nata- 
r«,^'  the  "  aatiei patio  natures }"  that  is,  instead  of  attentive  observation  bdA  ex- 
periment, foraiiug  conjectures  as  U>  what  seems  to  us  likelyiy  or  fitting,  according 
to  some  hypothesis  devised  by  ourselves.  In  like  manner,  in  studying  an  author, 
you  «UouLd  keejf  apart  interpretation  and  conjecture, 

■  A  good  tiaciher  waroa  a  student  of  some  bpok  in  a  foreign  language  that  he  is 
learning,  not  to  gueds  what  the  author  is  likely  to  have  meant,  and  then  ^wist.  the 
words  into  that  sonse,  against  the  idiom  of  the  language  ;  but  to  be  led  bjf  ihe 
words  in  the  first  instance;  and  then,. if  a  difficulty  as. to  the  sense  reniu^DS,  to 
guess  which  of  .the  possible  meaning^,  of  the  words  is  the  nioi>t  likely  to  l>e  the 

JE.  g.  The, words  in  the  original  of  John  xviii.  15,  i  iXXoT  naOnrfiTy  plainly  sig- 
nify '^  the  other  disciple;''  and  one  of  the  commentatprs,  perceiving  that  i^is  is 
inconsistent  with  the  opinion  he  had  taken  up,  that  this  djsciplc  was  Johp  him- 
self, (since  John  had  not  been  mentioned  before,  and  the  article,  thereiore,  would 
make  it  refer  to  Judas,  who  alone  had  been  just  above  named,)  boldly  suggests 
.  tJhat  ihe  reading  must  bfi  wrongs  (though  all  th^  MSS.  agree  in  it,)  and  that  the 
article  ought  to  bo  omitted,  because  it  spoiU  the  sense  ;  that  is,  the  sense  which 
,  -agrees  with  a  ca9\jecture  adopted  in  defiance  of  the  words  of  the  passage. 

This  one  in&tance  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  whi^h  some,  instead 
of  interprctii^g  an  author,  undertake  to  re-write  what  he  ha^  said. 

The  like  rule  holds  good  in  other  studies,  quite  as  much  as  in  that  of  a  langqage. 
We  should  be  ever  on  our  guard  against  the  tendency  to  read. through  polared 
spectacles. . 

Kdueatioual  habits  of  thought,  analogies,  antecedent  reasonings,  feelings^  and 
wislws,  <fec.,  w'Jl  be  always  leading  us  to  form,  some  coiycctural  hypothesis,  which 
is  not  neocsaarily  hurtful,  and  may  sometinies  furnish  a  useful  hint,  but  w-hich 
must  be  most  carefully  watched,  lest  it  produce  an  unfair  bias,  and  lead  you  to 
strain  into  a  conformity  with  it  the  words  or  the  phenomena  before  you. 

A  man  sets  out  with  a  oonjeetara  as  to  what  the  Apoctles  arc  Uktly  .X&  have 

said,  or  ought  to  luive  said,  in  can(of  mity  with  the  tlw  theological  system,  he  has 

learnt ;  or  what  llie  Most  High  nuiy  have  done  or  designed ;  or  wbat  is  ut  is  not 

n^Tceable  to  the  ^^ analogy  of  iaith,"  (see:  Campbell  an  the  Gospels  f)  i.  e.^of  a 

pjeeo  with  tiia  christian  system — ^namely,  that  which  ks  has  been  taught,,  tr^  fill- 

iible  men,  to  regard  as  the  christian  system*,  and  then  he  proceeds  to.e^uunine 

Scripture,  as  he  would  SKaiuiue  with  leading  queslwns  a  vvitueas  whom,,^^  had 

summoned  in  his  cause*  , .         ...■.,' 

••Af  the  fool  think^th, 
So  the  bell  chiokeih."    , 

Perhaps  ho  ^^  prays  through  "  all  the  Bihlo  ;  not  with  a  candid  and  Isttehable 
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ill 


''-  mitk9i\  ifeckhig  initrtietldn,  btU*  1flleonscio1l^]^  praying  tliat  hsmayjlnd  himMlf-  in 

•  r*«^  H^lr**^    Arid  he  MiB  seldom  fiiiL 

'•-••:•_        •       .     .  •  .... 

**  Hie  liber  est  in  quo  qucrit  sua  dogmata  quigque  ; 
Inveoit  et  parlter  dojpnata  quisque  sua." 

"In  this  t)ook  many  students  seek  each  6h6  to  And 
ThedMtrineoirfnreieeptthat'sinoBt  to  his  miinl:  • '. 

And  each  of  them  finds  what  they  earnestly  seek ;       ,      . 
F«c  aa  tlM/bol  tbiiijcs,  even  «o  ihfi  bells  speak." 

,  It  is  the  same  wiili  philosophy. '  If  you  have  a  stronjj  wish  to  find  phenoitj^na 

««?ch  as  to  confirm  the  conjectutes  you  have  fortttod,  and  ol!ow  that  wish  to  bias 

pnr  examination,  you  are  ill-fitfed  for  intj^irogating  nature.     Both  that,  and  the 

■ .  ^^h^  toluwie  of  the  records  of  what  God  doclj,— Revelation, — are  to  be  lnt«ihPo- 

.?J»tod,  not  a»  witnesses^  biit  as  inhruetors.    Tdu  mtist  let  all  your  conjecttlres 

:-  .T*"5'  hoie  upon  you  j  and  be  prepared  to  learti  from  what  !^  Written  in  e*ch  of 

.'^  volumes,  with  the  aid  of  the  c<ihjcctures  of  reason  ;  not  from  reason,  (nor, 

r    y'.  the  bv,  from  feelings  and  fancies,  arid  .xfrishcs,  and  hunmn  authority,)  With 

??^ture  for  your  aid. 

This  latter  procedure"  which  \tf  a  very  cdmtnon  otic  with  theological  fifttid^ts, 

^^y  be  called  making  an  Anagrarri  of  Scripture, — taking  it  to  pieces  and  reJk)n- 

.  *»fucting  it  in  the  model  of  some  human  system  of  "  Institutes : "  buildltig  a 

.    tcimple  of  one's  own^  cons'sting  of  the  stoUCs  of  the  true  one  pulled  down  and 

■  I  .^°*  together  in  a  new  fashion. 

1  !    .  ^«^t  divines  of  this  description  are  often  considered  by  others  as  well  as  by 

* '    "^^sc*lves,  pre-emineiitly  scriptural;  from  their  continual  employment  of'tho 

.  i  ^^^  Word*  of  Scripture,  and  their  readlrtew  in  (siting  a  proftisroii  of  text«.     But, 

•    '^  ""^^^^'ty,  instead  of  using  a  human  cofhmentary  on  Scripture,  they  use  Scrrplure 

'  ^*f  as  a  kind  of  commentary  oh  some  human  system.    They  make  the  itarp 

:^.^:-*^»atij  and  inierweave  an  abundance  of  Scripture  as  a  woof;  which  is  jootthe 

^**^*'««  of  the  right  procedure.    But  this  may  be  called,  truly,  in  a  certain  sense, 

.'..^'^^«»i^  a  iext  from  Scripture,"'  "preaching  stich  and  such  a  doctrine  oit£  of 

..  ^Pipture,"  apd  '*  improring"  Sc>iptuM.'' 

■^us  it  is  that  men,  when  comparirtg  tlieir  opinions  with  the  standard  of  Ood's 

1'*.    .  *^*'<1,  suffer  these  opinions  to  bend  the  rule  by  which  they  are  to  be  measdred. 

.^    -^  ^^^  ^e  who  studies  the  Scriptures  shobld  remember  that  he  »  consulling  the 

,      ,P-pJt  of  Truth,  and  if  he  would  hope  for  his  aid,  throu^'h  whose  enlightening  and 

::  •.     .^I^^ftlng  grace  alone  those  Scriptures  can  be  read  with  advantage,  he  must 

^^'^^  honestly  and  earnestly  for  tho  truth. 

.■.■'•..*•■ 

.  "«a4  not  to  eontradiet  and  confute  j.  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted.''^ 

^^»th  respect  to  the  deference  due  to  the  opinions  (written  or  spoken)  of  intel- 

■  '■  w^*^**^  ""^  weTI-inlbrraed  men,  ft  may  be  remdrked,  that  before  a  question  has 

.  '^it  fu^fy  argued,  th€Te  Is  a  presumption  thsft  they  are  in  the  right;  but  after- 

...  ***'^»,  if  objectitms  have  been  brought  which  they  hare  failed  to  answer,  the 

V^'^niptton  fs  the  other  way.    The  wiser,  and  the  more  learned,  and  the  aiore 

'^^nierou*^  arc  tho»e  opixjsed  to  •  you,  nnd  the  more  strenuous  and  persevering 

^^^ir  oppobition,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  if  thers  were  any  flaw  in  your 

*f?mnfnt  they  would  have  refuted  you.     And  therefore  your  adhering  to  an  op- 

P*l«  opinion  from  theirs,  so  far  fVom  bting  a  mark  of  arrogant  contempt,  is,  in 

^  .  ttilily^  |j,0  g^,P^gest  proof  of  a  high  respect  for  them.    For  example — The 


13;g  LbRb  likWn: 

i^trngmi  eonfirm&tkm  of  th«  fidelity  of  tlie  triUislatkKM  of  ^criptare '  pij}>1i&^ 
by  Uie  Irish  SchoOl^  OommiaBioners,  is  to  bd  fotind  In  tlie  ma^'y  ^litjle  anempts, 

roade  l^  many  able  and  laarned  ihen,  to  dtitel^  erroirs  m  them.  '     '       ' , 

,  ^Thia  important  dtsthictioii  ht  often  overlooked. 

^JUading  ma^eth  a  full  taon,  ^mfertnct  a  rcmfy  nuui,  oiidiariiMg'  onaMtti' 
^.  man."  ."      •  .    a 

f  T^>itaig  an  Analysis,  table  of  Conleiits,  Indek,  or  Ncitea  to  any  book,  Is  y«iy 
important  for  the  study,  properly  so  called,  of  any  subject.  And  So,  al»0,'ii  tha* 
p^Emiitioa  ^  prtviously  ooaverslng  or  waiting  otttbe  subject  yoa  are  abdttf^o 

study.  ■■.■■:     ..'^ 

.  I,  luvf  elsewhere  alluded  to  this  kind  of  praotice/  and  snggiteted  to  thefeMol^er 
*V^  put  bitforo  bia  pupils^  fremottri^  to  tbnir  veiling  each  lesson,  soma  qtiestlbmr^ 
pe^^oing  to  the  matter  of  it,  requiring  of  them  auv#6rs,  oral  or  writteti,  tbWb^t ' 
tl^y  can  Uiink  of  utiifuui  oonsulting  the  book.  Next,  l«t  them  r^ad  thb^etebb^^ 
having  other  questions,  such  aa  may  lead  to  any  ntedful  explanations,  pM  befi^ ' 
tl\om  as  they  proceed.  And  aderwards  lei  them  b^  examined  (Introdoetng  tM»*' 
mefous  examples  framed  by  theraaehres  and  by  the  teacher)  as-lothep^rtiob  tfc^- 
haie  iearj^ed,  in  order  to  judge  bow  fiur  they  nsaMmber  it.     .  .       ■  .1     *  ■' 

>*.Qf  the  three  kinds  of  quQBticais,>— which  may  be  called,  1,  /ve/trntnory  que**' 
tiiMH}  3)  questions  of  tnalra^tton;  and'  3,  qaestions  of  fieaminof soaf,—thtt  tot>- 
alo«i«  are,  by  a  oonsideniblo  portion  of  iBstmctors,  commonly  Employed."  Aikd  ' 
the  elenoeotar)'  books  oommonly  known  as  *  oatechitiM,^  or  *  books  in  question  and 
aniiMr«r,'  oonsist,  in  reality,  of  queationa  of  this  description. 

^M£ut  tbo  aeoond  kind— what  ia  properly  to  bis  calk^  inatrbctivo  qtiestionfaii^^  ' 
iajsmployed  by  ail  who  deserve  to  bo  reckoned  good  teachers. 

^^  The  first  kind—the  preliminary  qoestkming — ia  employed  (systematically  and  '^ 
oofurtantly)  but  by  few.    And,  at  first  sight,  it  mrght  be  supposed  by  those  who  ' 
hove  not  had  experienca  of  it,  that  it  would  be  Ifkely  to  increase  the  learner's  dif-  - 
fioultim.    But  if  any  welt-qualified  instructor  will  but  carefblly  and  judiciously 
try  the  expernneut  (iu  teaching  any  kind  of  science,)  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  * 
to  ^MMT  great  a  degrea  tliia  exercise  of  the  stodenVs  mind  on  the  8utl3f^ct  wilt  con'-  ' 
tribute  to  his  advancement.    Ho  will  find  that  what  has  been  taught  ia  the  mni&b 
above  suggested,  will  have  been  learnt  in  a  shorter  time,  'wilt  havo  been  fiir  tha 
more  thoroughly  undenstood,  and  will  be  fixed  incornparably  the  better  in  tfati*^ 
mqptioryi''  '     '  . 

Cariosity  is  aa  much  the  parent  of  attention,  as  attentioh  is  of  memory ;  there-'  ' 
fore  the  first  business  of  a  teacher — first,  not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  of  Tmport-  ' 
anc0-*4honld  be  to  excite,  not  merely  a  general  curiosity  on  the  8ubje(<t  of  the"* 
sttidy,  but  a  particular  curkxity  on  particular  points  in  that  subject.    To  teach  one  ' 
who  faaa  no  curkMsity  to  learn,  is  to  sow  a  field  without  ploughing  it. 

And  this  proeeas  saves  a  sladent  firom  being  (as  many  are)  intell^tuaTIy  dam- 
aged by  having  a  very  good  memory.  Fur  an  unskilfful  teacher  is  content  to  piit  < 
before  his  pttptls  what  they  have  to  learn,  and  ascertaining  that  they  rcniemb^r''^ 
it.  Mad  thoa  those  of  them  whose  memory  is  reedy  and  attentive,  liave  thefr  '* 
mind  lodia  a  merely  passive  state,  and  are  hke  a  person  always  carried  about  In  . 
a  sodan  chair,  till  ho  has  almost  lest  tho  use  of  his  limbs.  And  then  it  is  ntade  ii 
wond<Mr  tjbat  a  person  who  has  been-  so  well  taught,  and  who  was  eo  quick  in  ' ' 

1  See  Preisce  to  £lsiy  Lu$on9  on  lUoMking',   Tt^t  ▼. 


t,..^rJ.>0|[.  and.  i;eniepi|«rii^,  8liofi)d  i](Ot  f^roye  ao  oble  4n«Q;  whiob  ki  »bouftM 
'^^•pnaljie  l^l  to  ex^t  tb«t  a  c«}>aou>ua  cls^erp,  if  fiJkd,  «]|mwU1  boconrerted  into 
'  P^reanial  fuuDtain.     Ma^ym  saved,  by  the  defioienpy  of  ihuir  Qwniory,  fhm 
*^«ng  Bpoiled  by  their  education ;  for  thoaye.  ,wl\o  have  i>o  cxtraonikMiry  memory, 
driven  to  supply  ita  dcfecti  by  thinking.     If  they  do  not  remember  a  mathe 
•deinoatleatkM^  tkey  are  drhren  to  dcTtse  one.     If  they  do  not  exactly 
what  Aristotle  or  Smith  have  said,  they  are  driven  to  consider  what  they 
lUffly  to  have.saidi  or  ouglU  to  h«v«  aoid.    And  thoa  their  iicultiea  «ro 
■  V^ yij^prated  by  cxeroise. 

r  .f^pWi  thia  kind  of.  excvoiaaa  a  akillfol  teacher  will  a£»rd  to  uUf  ao  that  no  ciio 
•linii  be  lulled  by  the  goodness  of  hia  memory. 

t^  Y^^-^inn>oo^praotiQ9t,n>ay  boiiove  ndioed^  i^ioh  should  bo  atoided,  if  we 

'Wfould  oreaW  a  habit  of  studying  with  profit^-ihat  of  making  children  Umm  by 

«^^i(.  what  they  d»  not  tMid«r«<andL  ...*■  It  bdont  on  thia  plea-^that  they  will  bere- 

l^^n  the.  meaniiiig  of  whaVthey  have  been  thos  taught,  and  will  be  able  to 

.H  pfaetioal  nao  oC  if*    But  no  attempt  at  eeonomy  of  time  con  be  moi^ 

ii^miicioas>    Let  any.fihiki  whoso  oapaoity  ioao  far  matured  as  to  enable  him  to 

^•wyuyr^ttd  an  explanatiott/-^.  g*.,  of  the  Lord'a  Prayer /*«have  it  thtn  put  be- 

tur^  him  for  the  first  time,  and  wh«ft,he.Ui  made  ac<)iiainted  with  the  meaning  of 

iV^et.to.Wam  i^  by  heart}  and  ean  any  one  doubt  tint)  in  iese  than  a  ha)f  a  day's 

*9plJcatk>n,  h<»  wonld  bo  able  ta  repeat  it  fluently  ?    And  the  same  wonid  he  the 

A^ii  with  other  (orraa.    All  that  ia  learned  by  roto  by  a  child  before  he  is  oompo* 

teiit  to  attach  A  meaning  to  the  worda  he  utters,  would  not,  if  all  put  together, 

^OBoant  to  so  much  as  would  cost  Jkim,  when  able  to  understand  it,  a  week^s  labor 

k>  leaira  perie^Iy.    Whereas,  it  may  cost  the  toil,  ofien  the  vain  toil,  of  many 

7^i^r»,  to  unlearn  the  habit  of  Jefmdligm — of  repeating  worda  by  rote  without 

'^t^'^iag  to  their  meaning  \  a  habit  whioh  every  one  oouversaot  with  education 

'"P^J  to  be  in  all  subjects  moa^  readily  ^oquired  by  ohUdren,  and  >%ith  diffionlty 

*v»t<l«(l  evi;n  with  the  utmost  oare  of  the  teaeher;  but  whidi  such  a  plan  must 

• 

lo^wiiably  tend  to  generate.  It  is  often  said,  and  very  truly,  that  it  ia  important 
^^orm  early  habits  of  piety ;  but  to  train  a.ohild  in  one  kind  of  habit,  ie  not  the 
^''^^^  likely  way  of  forming  the  oppoaite  ono ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
^  ^lae  piety,  than  the  Romiah  supeistition  (for  such  in  £ict  it  is)  of  attaching  effi- 
**^>  to  the  repetition  of  a  certain  form  of  worda  as  a  charm,  independent  of  the 
wAr'XBtonding  and  of  the  heart. 

^  It  is  also  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  facility 

wh'.Qh  children  possess  of  learning ;  bat  to  infer  from  thence,  tliat  Providence 

de&i|^  OS  to  make  such  a  oae  (or  rather  abuae)  of  this  gift  as  we  bare  been  oen- 

*^^^,  is  as  if  we  were  to  take  advantage  of  the  readiness  with  whioh  a  new-born 

"*^  >wallowa  whatever  ia  put  into  its  month,  to  dose  it  with  ardent  spirits,  instead 

<"  wholesome  food  and  neoessary  medicine.    The  readiness  with  which  ohiMren 

l^^tn  aod  remember  words,  is  in  truth  a  most  impprtant  advantage  if  rightly  em- 

r^cd*  VIZ.,  if  applied  to  the  nequiring  that  moss  of  what  may  be  called  arbitrary 

"'^^tdge  of  insulated  iacts,  whioh  can  only  be  learned  by  rote,  and  which  ia 

^'Oemry  in  after  life  \  when  tho  acquisition  of  it  would  both  be  more  trouble- 

''^jtpd  would  encroach  on  time  that  might  otherwise  bo  better  employed. 

vVoQology,  nnioea  of  oountries,  weights  and  measures,  and  indeed  all  the  toordt 

^f  li^ugu9ge,  are  of  this  description.    If  a  child  had  even  ten  times  the  ordU 

*^- —  -  —  — '      '  ■  ■ ■ ■ — ■ ' 

li0nd^Btmkw»    No.  jcL,  pause 418^413; 
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imry-  degree  df  tbe  feoulty  in  qnestiod;  a  jadiotoua  taaober  wo«M  .^4  -aibnnSiliifts 
of  ^8cfal  employmeni  (br  it,  without  reBortiog  to  any  that  doaM  jteBiiUy  bd  de^ 
ineutal  to hifi  fiiture  habits,  moral,  religkniB,  or  intallfxstual.^'  >,:■) 

Onb  very  vsefW)  precept  ibr  atodesta,  is  sever  to  ttmain  h^.  puadin^/out  9aij 
difikahy;  bat' lay  th<e  boolc  and  the  subject  aside,  and  return  to  itaonie  hofffs 
afWr,  or  next  day ;  alter  having  tarned  the  attcotioo  to  something  else.  .."SMuf- 
times  a  persoAn  viriil  weary  his  mind  for  several  hours  in  somo  cfibrts  (whieh  might 
have  been  spared)  to  make  out  some  difficidty;  and  next  day,  when  he  Itttvni*  V> 
the  subject,  will  And  it  qoito  easy.  i  ;/   - 

The  like  takes  place  in  tbe  effort  to  recoUeot  some  namo.  Yarn  mayCitigve 
yonrself  in  vain  for  hours  together ;  and  if  yoa  turn  tosomothingelse  (whkih  yaa 
fnight  as  well  bare  dohe  nt  once)  the  name  will,  as  it  were,  £kish  across  yo«  with- 
out an  effort. 

'  There  is  somethmg  analogous  to  this,  in  refertnee  t»  the  soeni  of  dqge.  Whon 
'a  wonndid  bird,  fbr  instance,  has  been  lost  in  the  the  thickot,  and  the  4ogp*Wj 
aftior  some  search;  to  find  it,  a  skillful  sportsman  always  draws  them  off,  and  h«D(s 
them  elsewhere  fbr  an  hour,  and  then  brings  them  back  to  the  spot  to- try. afresh; 
and  they  wiN  often,  then,  find  their  gamo  readily :  though,  if  they  had  hem  hunt- 
hig  for  it  aM  the  time,  they  would  have  fhiled. 

It  seems  as  if  the  dOg — and  the  mind — having  got  into  a  kind  of  wrong 
eontimied  m  the  same  error,  till  drawn  completely  away  eisewhei^. 

Altniys  trust,  therefbre,  for  the  overcoming  of  a  difficulty,  not  to  iMg'.€im<ili- 
-  ned  study  after  yoo  have  once  got  bewildered,  but  to  repeated  trials,  at  intervalv 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  student  of  any  science  or  art  should  notoaiy 

distinctly  understand  all  the  technical  language,  and  all  the  rules  of  the  art,  bpt 

rise  Team  them  by  heart,  so  that  they  may  be  remembered  as  famihoi^y  te  the 

alphabet,  and  emp\o^A  censidnH^  and  with  sorupulotis  exaetuoss.  -  Otherwia6| 

techfaical  language  will  prove  an  encumbranoe  instead  of  an  advantage^  juM  liv  a 

suit  of  clothes  would  be,  if  instead  of  putting  them  on  and  wearing-  them,  oae 

should  carr}'  them  about  in  his  hand.  .  r   ..'• 

I  ■ 

■  1  '     ■     ' 

'*  There  :>  no  stand  or  impediment  in  the  wit^  hut  may  be  wrought  out  ly  fit 

otudie&V 

It  is  a  pity  that  Bacon  did  not  more  fully  explain  the  mode  in  which  di^reht 
kinds  of  studies  act  on  the  mind.  As  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  ptire 
mathematics  is  an  admirable  exercise,  because  it  consists  of  reasoning  alone,  and 
does  not  encumber  the  student  with  any  exercise  of  judgment :  and  it  is  w4ll 
always  to  begin  with  learning  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  to  dcf^r  a  combination  of 
mental  exercises  to  a  later  period.  But  then  it  is  important  to  remember  tti'ut 
mathematics  does  not  exercise  (he  judgment ;  and  consequently,  if  loo  excTii- 
sively  pursued,  may  leave  the  student  very  ill  qualified  for  moral  reasonings. 

"The  definitions,  which  arc  the  principles  of  our  reasoning,  are  very  few  ^  and 
the  axioms  still  fewer ;  and  both  are,  for  the  most  part,  laid  down  and  placed 
before  the  student  in  the  outset;  tbe  introduction  of  a  new  definition  or  axiom 
being  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  at  wide  intervals,  and  with  a  formal 
statement,  besides  which,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  concerning  either.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  all  reasonings  which  regard  matters  of  fact,  we  introduce,  almost 
at  every  step^  fresh  and  fresh  propoeitiona  (to  a  very  great  number)  which  had  aot 
been  elicited  iu  the  course  of  our  reasoning,  but  are  taken  for  granted ;  vix.;,fiMls, 
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'"Ml  law»of natore,  whioh  are  here  tho  priooipl«B  of  oor  rcftsoning,  aod  aaximt, 
^  ^'^iHntntM  of  belief^'  wbioh  answtr  to  the  axiuniB  in  iiiathvniati«««  If|  at  Ibe 
opeuiog  of  a  treatise,  fbr  example,  on  obemivtrj,  oa  agriculture,  oi  politii^al  euoe- 
'^fi  &)».)  the  aotlior  riionhl  moke,  as  in  inatheinatios,  a  furmal-  alatenient  of  all 
■^  t>ropoiitioM  he  Inteaded  to  aafeunie  aa  granted,  throughout  the  who)e  worki 
^h'he  Bad  his  readers  woald  be  BBtanished  at  the  number ;  and,  of  tliesc,  ninuy 
^*^MiId  bo  only  probable,  and  thorc  would  be  much  room  fur  duubt  ae  to  the  dtgtte 
^l^ivibQbility,  and  for  judgment  in  aaourtaining  that  d<*gree. 

^*  MortK)ver,  mathematical  axioms  are  alwaya  employed  preclaely  in  the  aawe 

^pi^'fttmce.  g'.ylhetMomthnk  ^  the  things  equul  to  the  same  are  equal  to 

^*t»  asMber,'  is  cited,  whentnrer  there  is  need,  in  those  very  words ;  whereas  the 

*">xi«iie  employed  ia  the  other  class  uf  aabjects,  admit  of,  and  re<|ikire,  oontinwil 

"'odificaiions  in  the  application  of  them.     E.  g.,  *  the  stability  of  the  lawji  .pf 

'"'^^t^,'  whieh  is  oar  constant  aosamplioB  In  inquiries  relating  to  natural  phiios- 

^hy^  appears  ia  many  different  shapes,  and  in  some  of  them  does  not  posaces  tj^Q 

'^^'Oe  oomplfle  eertainty  as  in  others ;  e<  g,j  when,  from  having  always  observed 

s^artain  sheep  ruminating,  we  kifer,  that  this  individual  sheep  will  continue  to 

^'^iioate,  we  assume  that  ^  the  prcfterty  wbtefa  has  hitlierto  belonged  to  this  sh^^'p 

*ul    remain  unchanged ;'   when  we  infer  the  saine  property  of  ail  slieep,  .we 

•*^»ne  that  *■  the  property  which  belongs  to  this  individual  boJoogs  to  the  whole 

"P^^'ers;'  if,  OB  oompariog  aheep  with  some  other  Icinde  of  horned  animals,*  a^id 

vdtug  that  all  agree  in  ruminating,  we  infer  that  ^  all  horned  animals  ruminate,' 

**  luiuoie  that  ^  the  whole  of  a  genua  or  olsas  ar^  likely  to  agree  in  any  point 

■It^sr^eta  many  apeeiea  of  that  genus  agree;'  or  in  other  words,  ^  that  if  one  of  two 

'  i'^^'ff^cmies,  &o.,  has  qfttn  been  found  accompanied  by  another,  and  never  without 

'^^^«  former  will  be  auMMrsa/iy  aoeonpanied  by  the  latter  j'  now  all  these  are 

"^"^y  diflfepsiit  forms  of  the  maxim,  that  ^  nature  is  unifitrm  in  her  operations,' 

'  ^t«ii,  it  ia  evident,  varies  in  axpression  in  almost  every  different  case  where  itt  is 

'^K>Bed,  aad  tho  application  of  which  admits  of  every  degree  of  evidence,  frqm 

P**^*?et  moral  certainty,  to  mere  conjecture. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  an  infinite  number  of  principles  and  maxims  appro- 

f*iK^  to,  and  employed  ia,  eaoh  particular  branch  of  study.    Ueuce,  all  .such 

^^'^^^Dings  are,  in  comparison  of  mathematics,  very,  complex ;  requiring  so  much 

•99v^  than  that  does,  beyond  the  process  of  merely  deducing  the  conclusion  logic- 

W^  Trom  the  premises :  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  longest  mathematical  depi- 

^'^ration  should  be  so  much  more  easily  constructed  and  understood  than  a  much 

■ly^Wr  train  of  just  reasoning  concerning  real  facts.     The  former  has  been  aptly 

•^^^Psred  to  a  long  and  steep,  but  even  and  regular,  flight  of  steps,  which  tries  tlie 

•"^^b,  and  the  strength,  and  the  perseverance  only  j  while  the  latter  resembles  a 

,«ori,bot  rugged  and  uneven,  ascent. up  a  precipice,  which  requires  a  quick  eye, 

'S'^  limbs,  and  a  firm  step  \  and  in  which  we  have  to  tread  now  on  this  ^ide, 

"^^^pflthal — ever  considering,  as  we  proceed,  whether  this  or  that  projection 

,  ?"U  afford  room  for  our  foot,  or  whether  some  loose  st<^)ne  may  not  slide  from 

.M«er  ut.    There  are  probably  as  many  steps  of  pure  reitsoning  in  one  of  the 

^^''l^of  Euclid's  demonstrations,  as  in  the  whole  of  an  argumentative  treatise 

..  W  aroe  other  subject,  occupying  {lerhape  a  considerable  volume. 

'*it,  having  horns  on /Atf«^*u!/.    What  are  called  the  hnrns  of  the  rhinoceros  are  qtihe 
'  "^M  isoriflni  aud  lu  structure,  aa  weH  as  in  aitoaiioD,  from  what  are  property  called 

."■■*«*  .  ... 
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^^'-IlitnAy'b^  obietT^  iiei^tlmt  ma^Mhiitiaiil  yQ(HRXita||fj|  i«jit««tll*=ibif'i>ow«i4 
J^M  of  jj^gttvinV  i<Mp4oUtlg  pK>babUhie0^  is  tk«^«it  kiii4>bffatfod<i^torf  ctofditfl 
aM  ArMn  tlNt  Miiie  cuiiM^  ii  M>^  when  Uo  dxolteivvi^  ]^oiihi^t0W«la#iifiM  lb«l#i 

^'  ^A»4br  tlioi^ietHioAl  Mid  Itfgii  feaiODtngw  wbitli  nwft  'liiUily^ntDii^atfdi  irJlii 

some  respects  r«»^ff>bKf>gt%ho*0't>f  "moUMiiMtiaij  ■friil.vmb- ft«1^ 

-aifteeti4iiii  resp^cAlu^  iMtfly)  ih«f  baveihls  Mhreaee^i^thfi^moib  dtA^ijw^atilihoi 

so  completely  a^ree^iirMpcotiiig  ih»oiAiiinM  Mid  pritwipte^of  «lbi«s  M)dilMir^'lii|| 

th«  urMttntng  Alsoof  «aeii  Mrm  oMk  not  bo  «Wafo(»ly|-atfd)f<>r-«ircNr,  fixed  4»ylaa 

M^trary  defhiMoti-):  en  tbe  o^ntMryv*  gresA'  part  «f' Mir  kbor  oomtetstit  diitis^ 

'Iftiishiug  tto<*<irately4ii«TM»ous«€fiiMs^iii  'whi«h-*i#n''em|>ioyi  «0cli  terwyf  i  ■»>§■* 

taiolngtwkreh  i»  4iM  mo«l  proper ,-rAi>d  taking:  «flM  to  ai^okd'^^mfcatidiBgithiiia 

together.  ■  ••i>  :i;'.!  li  xi; 

<i/<^' h  cmy  be  woith .ivhilBx  tD>  «id'i»^t)M¥  piaoe^  tkiM^ds  aieandid  diBpoaitiatt(«-a 

3iearty  <ddMra  tojudgs-fiiirly,  mhI  io^attaiB  tnitb/M*«Ai!«r  erickntly  necgstuiy  tnlJv>m 

:view  to  give  iair!  play 't6  tbe  reasoaing  powera,  ki  aobjeets^h^re  we:OTie)nbUM 

OLbiaa  fit>ro  iMefeat-or  faelioga^ae,  aiillaeibuarpcrverskiD  of  thia  Buiun  fiadsda 

.'pkiebiD  the  mioda  of  aoin»feraoii0;>  who  aeoordfaigly  apeak!  diaparagili^'Q^-tttf 

ejwncise.  of:  iho  naaoning  faculty  in  okofal  and  religkMH  wibjeeta ;  deohMimiigiM 

:tik»  iasufHcieaoy  of  mere-  inbuUeetoal  t)ow«r  io«  the  atHiaMrnt  of  tmithvi&  tetfc 

lBattonK,*^OD  ihe  beoeasity.af  8ppeatiogti»tbebeM!t'iBthel*.lhaii(b  tbeiheadfte^ 

land  then,  leiidiaig  tb^ir  readera  os^  iheaBaelteato  yieooaaluaion. (bati  the Jea^'Ve 

faaavmon.anob'SQbiecta  tbeaafur  we  are.  ■  <  .       •  •  ;>  hsp.  o,!) 

-i>  V  But  the  proper  efficeoC  <eMidor  iB"to  frepartiho.mM'Oi9i]fottkm-.ktif99ii$4 

:of'  aSi  evidiBooe,  hot  for  ibo  right  necfpiteit  of^  evidence  j^^Hiot^to-tbe  a'^m^tiimH 

fur  NissooSf  but  to  etnUe  iS»  fairif  to  leevgJb  the(;reosoi»  oa.betk  aidea^  "fiabh 

liertQiif  as  1  aatlalMUng  to  are  ia  iaui  saying  4bal  auicejnal  M^Mghttvalaal)  milhr 

Attt  a  J4Bft  balaDoe^  will  ai^aii  netliiag^  thereft^oe  wie. have  only  Ux  takm  ><t^i«<«ft|lla 

^leaWef  and.iet.t^ewetghta  taii^eareeC  t^nweWea.         .  '*.'  ;    >ii*»  Hur\i 

.  '  -^^  Thia;  kind  of  tone  ia  oC  oouraa  moat  eapeoialiy  io  be  fbond  in  aueh.  WfjUi^mi^m 

'DoBsidtfT ,  it  expedient  to^iticuloaie  -on  the  aiaai  of  mankind  "whati  "ihere  ia.reaaafc 

.'to  eiiapf(fctp~they  do  tiot  themaelvee  inliy'  believe,  and  whiekf  they,  apprehfoodiiip 

•Abe- roopo likely  lobe  rejeoted  the moite^tia  iavestigated*''.   '•  ..  iyr:i'->di 

^ .  A  enrioua  aoecdoie<wh>th.l  had  iieardf  in  aubetaaeot  B^me  .yeaav  Motel)  ryinia 

told  me  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  J(4inalene«     Whei)  hetwas-aeting  aataaifotarf 

jgOTeraer  of  Ceyloa,  (soeli'aft^  its oessien,)  he  aa/t  once aa  j«dge  in  a.triaJitf  a 

."prisoner  (op  a  robbery  find  murder ;  aud'  the  evidoiee  teemed,  to  hiat  vo^'^i^ppjiir 

^ve^  that  he  was-abUat.to  charge  the  jury  (who  vfere  native  Ciogaleae)  ;tOi^4n# 

,  vei'dKA  i>f  guUly .    BuA  oAe  ef  the  y/try  aakedaad  obtainedr  permiwioa'tQ  ..fa#(MOf 

ddie  'witnesses  himsuK.    He  bad.  tbeoi^hrovgU  in  one^by  one,  and  oroas-«4ainiiKid 

Ihem  so  ably  aa.  to  eHoit  the  faot  that  they  were  themtehe^  the  pt«petraloi»;aC'illi 

erimc^  which  they  afterwards  hadconspit^  to  impnto  to  4he  pna^aer.    Aaid'tbair 

Were  accordingly  put  on  their  trial. and  -eonvicted*       .'■  •      i   -  ^   o:  loiJ 

:>'  Sir  A<  J.  waa  gneatly  atrwdt  by  the  intelfigeaoe  diaplayod.  by  thia  j^Nr^^the 

oioreyaa  he  woe:  oaly  a  ramall  iariner^  who  was  not  knowti  to  hat^dMi4*0Bf 

remarkable  advantages  of  education.     lie  sent  for  him,  and  after  eommendii^ 

the  wondcrAil  aftpKnty  be  had  shown,  inquired  eagi?rty  What  hWstudt^  hild  l^e^. 

The  Juion  replied  that  he  had  never  r<?jBd  but  one  b^ok^the  only. .ope  Ke  pjOpseiia^, 

which  iiud  long  been  in  his  family,  and  which^he,.4^ght(id  to  ati^ly  iA.lMltl^iiiHSf 


hfiHi/  v/Ebiia^bo^lilM  jra$:pwm\^  on  to  nbtMir  t»  .3ir:  A.  J.,  mhf^  putit  ioiOo  the 

Purtogueie,  when  they  6nt  settled  in  Ceylon  and  other  parte;  oC  lb»  Ktti^  tmnir 
M  i&toilM  Mitifi^  liingvagct  acv«raji  of  tbe  worlw  ttktB  Mudi^d  ia  iho  KiAropiau 
OptfcfiHiia  I .  amopg:  wiiick*  wer« .  Uk^  lAUm  yonioira  •f  >AjrbU>Ue. 
^illo  QiQgatei  lA  qucsfipn  8Md:ihM  if  his  find«ntaQdiiig:))ad  bwtk  ia.aay  d^ 
gii^0idtiiatedjt»d  1inppsfr«d|: it  WM  ((». that  book  iie  owed  iU.  > 
hJUiKr^r  important  lo,vfini  alifeadflr^  of  4be  inflneiioo  likely  U>  Jm  <;beffcisod 
tttfcdSirJDaiiiiii  oC  tbtir  jipbiioBa^  irndtr^cilff^  aid  by  works  not  pruCwtedly  argu- 
nMMftUTci^Mich  «a  BooaM  aod.XaletK:  'l<l«teber  of  6altoii»<iaid^  U^  would  iet^any 
OMtha^itbo  making  €l  the  laiwi  e^  AieouKtry,  if  be  raigb*  bave  tbomakiog  of 
tbeirbtllads. 

i-^obMnratibn  iatho  XasMaroftafi  F0Utical  Economy  oa.aat  ^tmtBei  whith  baa 
MUnbitad-t^  Umiati  aa  eiTQaaoua  opimoa  .t£.  tbe  aap erilor  jneral  ■■  pority  of  poor  Aud 
M^iiiliwl  QooairitB^ia  oqiuUy  appUoaNi»  40  a  mokitodtt  pf  other  oasea,  on 
**iaai  ■ofajacta* '  ■  'VQnO'  povroffiilf  bat  tittle  aospeoted  cause,  I  take  to  be,  an 
^*l!r£|VDbarity.with>pociia!Al  doaortptions  of  pore,  ansophistioated,' mttie  lUe^  in 
**Mt,!Mqnasteffedv:aMd  -anoaligbteoed  diatriote  i-^^nii  the  mauly  Tirtue  and  pia»> 
^atodonof  cop  uwBpi>  lorefatherg,  before-  tba  reOneineDtB  of  (aaury  bad  bean 
iMNiiced^^Mif  tbe  advienturoaa  wilda^ai,  lo  atiujolaling  to  the  imagination,  «f 
■*t|»  or  pastoral  Uia^ia  thoaiidslef  primiwfll  foreat%  lolly  monatuina,  and  all 
^gnmd  scenery  of  uncultivated  nature^'-  Baob  :a«bjeota  and  soenes  are  mocb 
tet  H^opied  fbr  poeia,  tbaa' tbronged.  oitiea,  woriEshops,  oo^pita,  and  iron4bnud- 
1^  'Aad<poets^'wboee  .objeet  is  to  pteaBo,  of  eonne  keep  oat  of  sight  all  the 
^^ktts  or  di^gasling:«iroiiBuitaDeM  peitainiDg  to  the  life  d  the  savage  or  tbe  «a- 
*Mov^  ^idwa^-aad"  dwell  eJEclauviely'  on  ali  tbe  aaQiable  and  admirable  parta  of 
Ikit  MopUcitf  «f  «baraoter  wbicb  4hsy  feiga  or  iaaey.  Early  anooiations  ara 
^  formed,  whose  influence  Is '0(100  tbe  tAronger  aad  tbe  more  lasting,  from  tbe 
^ancfiuaatanos  that  Cbey  are.  formed  aacoRseisa«(y,  and  do  not  ootne  in  the 
'*<B'Of  pfopMBtiona  dsmaodlng  a  deliberate  asseatw  •  PosCry  does  not  profess  to 
^^^vietkm-f  bat  It  oAaa  kaves  imprsssions  which  afilot  tbe  reasoning  tind 
^  judgment  And  a  fidse  impreaiion'  Is  perhaps  oftener  conveyed  in  other  ways 
^  lif  SBf  btstioal  arguaeail  because  tktU  rousss  tbe  mind  to  exert  its  powers, 
''^  t^iaama,  as  it  w«re^  a  laiiioning  mood.'^^ 

^  "^ilifltteoco^aeroised  by  sash  works  is  ovsrlookad  by  those  who  suppose  that 
^^'ttbiraeti&p,  moral  and  intelteetual^is  formed  by  those  books  on ty  wbieb 
^NbtO'  hk^  balkda  wilh  that  dengtL  As  hardly  anything  eau  aooideutally 
^^the  sf>ft  day  wdAioat  Maapi|Nnig  its  aitfk  en  H,  so,  hardly  any  reading  ottn 
"'^^tdiild  witboal  oontribntlng  ia  some  d^ree,  though  the  book  itself  be 
^^^'^tHs  totally  foi^getiea,  to-  form  the  oharacter  |  and  the  parents,  tberefors, 
^i-M^ly'ra^fteg  frotn  bim  a  eertaia  ooorse  of  9tu4y,  pay  hole  or  no  atteo- 
■OQ  to  itory-books,  are  educating  him  tbcy  know  not  how.  .  . 
*'  'Aoibtra^  t'  vrould  ^ibaerre  that  in  books  deaigned  for  children  there  are  two 
^''^^awstbat  shonid  beat^ed^    The  one,  that  refsreno^  to  religious  principlca 

?"^Tt^>tt»nl'.'   '     I    'Ml*     ''fly       11?|t'      "T**!       ''i    '"      ^"*  '"';'!'   n't»"     ■»»     P"  i»i;iini     ■» ;     i   'i      i      ■■■■ 

pliloifiaztifl^iil^&ev^i^l  ^^sseeo  OMmipo  msUeof  apercon  who  xliscovered  the  (aUuty 
f  ^55^.^  d<:|Ctnoe  (which,  by  the  way,  is  nevertheless  s  true  one,  that  of  Malthus,)  inatinct- 
'^'•'^tlhtekiodorWstioct^^/e.theha^it'of  fo  opinioiu  ait  Che  sugxeaioii  rather  of 

'  *NfibliiW*isstfta,b't«Jy;-fieiBflB»u.^-  '■•'•      -  ■•'  ■  ■     '" 


fe'ieotiliedUoto  WHh  fnatteim  too  trifliag  mid'  undignified,  Arieing  from  a  wtlHliMrf 

AoiMd  leal,  eoMlDg  a  fergidtfolnMi  of  tbe  maxim  whan  ndtortaua  tnitk  haaiBiMhi 

it'^)kyT«rt>ial,  ^Too  aviiob  ftitnllUirity  ivetdi  contempC^'*    And  Ui0.oUicr  w^Mf 

Mofrary^  and  stiH  tnoi«  prevailifig  extr^BKi,  ariahig  froin  a  desire  to  prcBetioii 

due  reverence  for  religion,  at  the  expense  at  hi  DteluL  appUoatioBi  aa  jcondoolv 

BM;  a  liB«  may  be  drawn  whioh  will  ke«f  dear  of  botb  catrenies.  •  W»abDttld 

d<»t  Pelade  tha  anbdciatioD  of  tidngs  ^aaored  with  whatever  are  4o  mirmkbimtn^i 

fling  matters,  (for  ^  these  tittte  thtaga  ate  graet "  to  ahHdrrD,)  i>at^  wiih  Rvfaatawa 

ii'tfewvd  by  ikem  aa  triHtng.    Every  tUng  ii  great  or  smaU  in  refereMQ  to  tha 

^Mlies  conoc«-ned.    The  prrrote  eoacevns  of  any  obeonra  iadiridual  ae«  f  ery  hiai^ 

liifieaut  1o  th«  wdrld  at  largo,  but  they  are  of  great  inipoitanoa  to  bimsaUl :  rAiA 

aiHvof Idly  sflhlrs  mast  bo  small  in  the  aight  of.  the  Most  High ;  bat  iros^aMM 

tetfmKarity  is  engendered  in  the  mind  of  any  ooe,  then,  and  then  only,  when  thiagi 

iMbMd  are  aaaooiat<jd  with  auoh  as  are,  to  hitn,  iiiwgnificaat  thiaqga^     : 

"(^  Aiid  here  I  wottid  add  that  those- worha  of  fiotioD«re  worse  thaAunpaofitable-lhal 

Ja4»uI<Me  morality,  with  an  axolasioa  of  all'  refereooo  to  religions  prinotpla«  '..Tbiiii 

ittb^rioaaiy  and  ootoriooaly  the  character  of  Miss  £xigeworth'a  moral  taksu:  iCnd 

)»  antire  and  vcsoluta  is  this  esokisian,  that  it  is  maintained  al  thie  exyeajii  rtl 

>what  may  be  called  poctioal  trath ;  it  destroya,  ia  many  inatanoea,  tboprobahiMX 

<0^the  tale,  and  the  aaturalneas  of  the  -ehoeacters^    That  ChrilUanitjr.  lioa^^elLiii^ 

tevevy  one  iirost  beiievo  aa  aa  IncootrovaFtibla  irath ;  -nor  eaa  any  oae  deny: tJM% 

whether  true  or  false,  it  does  exercise, — at>  least  is  aappoeed  tQ.axetoisO|«^an  'kk- 

4«Mii«a  oft  the  feeliags  aad  condaat  of  «Dina  of  the  belif?\'ef»  ia  it    To.  reptleant, 

^h^^l^re,  (Mraoos  ol  various  ages,  sex,  aountsy,  aad  staiioa  in  life,  aa  ^a«eticf«^ 

W'lh^  mdst  try  hug  occasions,  ei(ery  kind  of  doty,  and  enaouaterii^  am^ry/  IM 

(^'danger,  diflioiilty,  and  hardship,  irlMle  oanoiof  thameyer  makes  the  kaatimf' 

erenco  to  a  religious  motive,  ia  all  deeidadly  al  varianco  with  raaU^^iahilrip 

^lUsd  In  wotirs  (^fiction  uimoraro/,— as  it  would  ba'to.represeni'  Mah(yttet*s 

*^<HMht»ilastle  fblldwera  aa  rushing  hito  battle  withoot  any  (Ehowght  of  hia.pramiatf 

pfeH-adiae.    This,  therefbre,  is  a  blettkiah  im  point  qf  oH,' which  evaty  teadBr\>aa- 

^ac^ssift^  taste  mttst  perceive,  whsteveritiay  be  h^  rehgions  or iion*religiaaa  per- 

HMiUsroB.    But  a  for  higher,  aad  tnotb  important,  qnostion  thna  tftial  of  lasle.  is 

(fnyoln^.    ¥6t  though  Misa  Edgaworth  may  catertaia  opiniona  which  aroold  'jiol 

'{H^tinit  hi^r,  with  consistency,  to  aatribnto-  more  lo  the  iofiocneeof  rsligionrthab 

'iHi^  has  done,  and  in  that  case  may  stand  aoquitled^  in  faro  tfonsin'anlH^  «it- viU- 

.fEilTy  supphessing  afnythhig  which  ^  acknowledges  to'bctme  and  iMpertantt; 

^et,  as,  a  writer,  it  must  Mitt  be  oonsidaved  aa  a  great  blcsnish,  io  tiie-^ea-«t 

^!tei  oT  those  who  think  dlflbrently,  that  Virtue  ahonld  ba  stwdioosly  hketdcaldi, 

Wl^  scarcely  any  re^&reiico  to  what  th^  regard  aa  the  mainspring  of-  ife^tJiat 

't}6C  ahonld  be  traced  to  every  other  soarce  except  ^a  want  of  religious:  ptinoi- 

«^t>,-~^at  the  moat  radical  change  flrom  worthlesaacai  to  cxoeUenoa  abanldjfta 

^^preecfHed  as  wholly  indepeadont  of  that  Agent  whieh  they  coosider  aadtaoolgr 

^>b^  that  can  accomplisli  it, — ^and  that  eoasolatioo  under  affliction' ohouU  lia  iiifdni- 

^a^ted  as  derfted  IVom  every  souroe,  except  the  one  whaoh  they  h>ok  toM'Uia 

^titf  t rae  and  aare  otke.    ^^  Is  it  not  Iwcaasa  there  ia  no  Gad  in  kraal,,  that  f^hmp 

sent  to  inquire  of  Baalxebub,  the  God  6f  £kron  f "    This  vital  defcot  ia  aaofa.  HOrla 

^tfhbuld  be  Constantly  pointed  ooi  to  the  young  reader  ^  and  ha  should  be  tifarned 

Hhirt,  to  realixe  the  pictara  of  noble;  dhnntamsled^thoroaghtgoing  virtua^plil- 

^ii^mad  in  soch^tnd  aaob  an  in^ncaj  H  la  absofaslery  aicimwiyto  itntfrtj^ikdf 


piMtiphs  whi<ih'hf  IfaeKfictiQiki  iu«  nniiciticfid.  f  *  fie  ahoiild^  iq  ib^jfliQVQmiBd^ 

tU«t«lttikei»^.'thMi|^  thatare^ k>f ely mid «f  ^ood^ retMJvV^ivhio^  b«v« b^en  jplapfi^ 

Mbiv  faBlli;^Bntthe-genuhI■'frldt■  of^hoHofj  Land  {t  tl^Mi^  tbo  apioa  wb»  )i#¥4| 

^*o«g]ittl|em  brin^^abo  azxL«v)I:fqpoft  of  thai  laodiaod  would  pi^muadt  nalt 

>toiaiii-'waBdcvitig"lii  the tarilderiieaii '.'.<"  w  :■.;   ,...-         ..  •, 

^•Ihiiitii^eDtoC'  liiitory^^abo^choold<ba<in  bif  guard  agaiast  4be.  iodisoct  ii^Qitt 

ctM€r  likely  ^ta  bd  «xeraMd  on  liii»'OpiDio]ai.>  Oic  this  point  1 4oka  tba  liberty  o£ 

^■oihiga  f^awnga  from  my  Xcg/tirBt  •«  PoUtieal  Ee0nQmy>:-^  .-.  ^ ,    t 

^'^'^  An  ia^loiotia  mader  cf  Iriitorj  m  Bable  to  'be  mid^  by  iha  ^tsemoataacai 

Uiat'Jiiftoriaaa  tod  trawelaTa  eteopy  theinael?ea  pfiaoipaUy  (a»  i»  oaturel)  wUl| 

Wrelatioa  of  wtiaCever  ia  r«fa0rlr»6ie,  and  different  from  wiiat  commoaly,  takof 

|>lwe4itthifr  otivn  dine  >«fe^  cooatry.    They,  do  not  dwell  on  the  ordioary  traoeao- 

iiMa'ef  kmnail  Ufa,  <«hieh  are  preabely.  wbai  faroiMih  the  data  o^  whioh  poUtteil 

economy  proceadi,)  tMfe  oti  -every  tfaitag'  thai  ^pi»n  B&  exoepti<>A  to.geoaca} 

Mte^aad'  in 'wof  way  each > ««  aould  B<it  iiavse  been' aniicipaUfd. ;   The laert  of 

Mhrtotioo  :«rbk!h  the  pdlhioal  eooaottiat /wanle  aa  intfoduoedy  for  iba  moat  paH^ 

^■ly  ioaidafitaliyand  bUiqnefy  {  and 48  to  be  aoUeoted;  imperfeotly^  from  aoatterad 

^mk^mi  ■'  66'that  if  you  arill  give  «  rapid  gbtoee)  for  instaooe,  at  the.hialiory  «f 

ttfifeb  iriaftdaj  fremibeitinBad  ike  NortnaB  eonqnot  to  the  preaeot  day^  yoa  wiXi 

IM  ttttt^  tbb  dia(e>l«1A^«a'1ketw«ea  tha'twai  etatoa  of  the^seuntrylf  in  mtoet  of  t!ie 

|iftlt«  wilb'whiob  awr  selonoe' la  eonteMaat^  are  bat  very  iaapdrfiiotly  aeeouBted 

^  itotheflnflf»^oatliilaof;tlw  aerrstivaj 

..'riM-y  {I i^^Q  poiiRUi»thatwai  coaldhtt^aaMlreporlof  tlieeOmmoa  bwin^^i 

Mi^  «iiMiia<ni  eetovet^aiio,'  in  the.  marketa,  the  ahops,  and  the  wbar£i  of  Athens 

^*di  FSteasj'Ibr'a'aiagfki  diiy)  it  vroold  pt«bable' throw  more  iigU.on  the  state  aif 

^kdto|^Ta  <9^eeflii^  at  that* time;  In  aU<  that  political  ladoookny  10  moat  concerned  with, 

■^bAn^iUHho 'lik«oH«tf- that  are  e:ltBD$iipnt1ogetkep;  ■     ^ 

^^^ThiM  ia«^ogerv  tfae^fore)4bat  the  nuadof  the  atadent)  wtho  proeeeda  m 

^iflnoBer  il  faaae  deaoribed)  may  hate  becth  evtn  drawn  off  ftoa>  the  oLaaa 

^'fiiMiiwhJcb  are;  ibf -theputpoaeim  qneataott)  moat  important  to  be  attended  to^ 

'  ^SW^ilaboold  be  «baerved  that  hi  allatodiea  there,  la  a  daag^  to^be  gaardail 

'^^M^twhieh  Bamn^  wHin  hie  tnaal  acutenees^  has  poinJkd  ^»at^  \\i$l  moat  ^ap 

^'^  MUioiiav  to<  make  <ar  wetk  for  Boma>  appUeatioia  of  what  they  have  heap 

^'^^og^aa  inatvnfD^noally  lo  apply  it  iiavroperly)  by  endeavoring,  lest  th^ 

^viledgaKBhonid  lie  by  them  idk,  lo.brtng  it  to  bear  on  eome  qpestion  to  whioh 

«^>>inaitvant;  irkeHoraee^a  painter^  wba,  being-  skiUCal  ia  drafvi^  a  oypretft 

^**>^r  AitrodjiiMig  ^a  iaio.the,  ptclora  af  a  abipwTeok.    Baoon  'Oomplaina  of 

'^^ttadtney  MBtaag  the  logioluiaaDd  raeltophyBioiaiia  of -hia-dajy  who  introdace;! 

^•bnrd  andpOTnioiotB  appUcatiop  of  thb  studies  in  wbic)i  they  had  been  :Oop- 

^*^lf  inti^  nflftnral  phitoaophyt  *  Arlia^  anpa  iaeptus  lit  osjia,  tu  mt  nuUu*,* 

^^4kk  ■unai!  danger  faeoeta  tboea  ooDVeraant  ia  every  other  atndy  likewia^, 

^l(p<iii>i(al<eooiM]gij  of  acoiae  nc^  eftepudj)  that  stay  from  time,  to  time  ha^ 

^''^■piel  «  UApga  ahdfB  of  each  man'a  attcittion*    lie  »  tempted  to  seek  Ibca 

^Mi«adf>av«ry!^iieatfeoeo  every  aabjeet,  by  a  reference)  to  hia  own  fiivori|e 

^'^iiweaarbimab  of  kiiowledge;  Kka  «  ac^oolbey  \vhen  first- jutrustod  wil)t,jk 

'blie^irhe  la  lbf)*#ylagita  ^ge  trtk  evary  ^Ing  thai  com^  in  his  way.  , 

°  ^Hoaa  in  reArcm^  to  the  peint  iaainediately  before  •  aa,  he  who  ia  well  read  ^Mt 

'tlflUtf  md  in  ifav^ola  afaoidd :  ba- vnamed.  of  thar  danger.  (t)ie  mora  on  acoouat,  c^f 

^^'nil^^igli  ilupuataaua  of.  aaok^ Jaiawkdga)/«f  immpplyinitJ^irtTf^  #nBP«>W 


it^  hfiOina^ political  cooBomy  is  coaverMit  wBk  hmum^  trmiumctm*9ifmaAh0-M 
ap^p(iiQU4  wilh  vQumch  greaUr  «o  aaioiinl  of  human  trmiuatiivm  llkMi'>flMi' 
gpfwrality  of  jnco,  he>miisv  k&vp  an,  advontagt  <ivm  tfaAmin  |ii«dBe]y<t]i«iMtntt} 
4(|gi^9e,  in  discu9»iog  q««slipiMi  oC  polilitoal  eoanonj.    Undoafafeedly  ha  Asv  i' 
§rcat  advantage,  if  lu^  i»  oaisoAil  to  keep  in  yiew  tba  Inie  prijiciplaB  of  liwaoiatioaii' 
but.<4jberwiM  Im  mi^  even  labor  ttn4er  a  ^u-advaotigey  by  t»gatiiiig  tiiat  f itf  I' 
jliat  now  obaerv^d)  (be  Juncl  of  tmunetioDa  whieh  ara  siade  tooat  pvonrineal  and' 
ocaupy  the  obi«f  apaee,  iu  llie  arovka  4)i  hiaiohans  an^  ttiaveleray  ara  ufiuny  ^«tfl^ 
tboae  of  avQry*4^y  liftf^  wHh  wfai<di  politidal  economy  h  ooiivaraaiiL<'  It  ii  itf  tlui 
aumo  way  i^itat  aa  accurate  mUii^ry  turtxy  of  any  district^  or  a  Veriat  of'akeiltfiMif^ 
aocoippanyiog  a  pkluruque  lenr  tbiMigb  it>  may  even  aerva  to  miatead  dOB  ,irh6' 
ia  aeekJAg  fur  a  knowWdgt)  of  ite  agwuliural  oonditJoD, -if  ha  doea  d6I  kevip-  hi 
mind  the  diffiirent  objfcta  vbiah  difoeot  iJnda  «f  aarvay  have  i»  vicrw'."  ■'        *'  ^ 
.  V  Geglogista,  wkftu  commiiMloniiig  thair  fiienda  to  pnmire  tham  (MB/fof  fat^'* 
ejgn  country  aupb  ape^iateDa  m  may  .oonvegr  an  idea  of  ita gcolagteat  vlMriol^,' 
afa  acowtocaod  to  warn  them  a^iilit  aendiag  over  coUeotioaB  of  «iirto«tliaa — h9k  > 
■peaimena  of  spaca>  atalaoliteai  ^^  whieh  are  Bcoonated^  in  that  oomtry,  oarttfM^t 
from,  being  roriUea,  and  whi^  oonae^aently  convey  no  correct  notioa  of  ita  gaii'^^ 
end  ieaturum    ^Vlut  they  want  ia^  speoimena  of*  the  c§mumnmt  atfata^-^thai 
atnnea  with  wbitd)  the  roada  are  mended,  and  the  hooaea  bnilt,  diro. '  And  acdn^ 
fri\gnianta  of  tbato,  wbioh  lAthat  ooantry  are  acoonnldd  mere-iwbbiah,  thay'^ 
aometimes,  with  much  satisfaction,  find  casually  adhering  to  the  specimens  acM' 
tlpaiii  aa  curiosities^  and  constituting,  (or  tfaear  object,  tha  moat  important  pdrt 
of,  the  oolltfctioo.    liUatoriea  are  in  gaaeral,  k>  the  pohtioal  economist)  -what)  wiMt^' 
oolk«s^ion8  are  to  the  geolugiat*   .The  <Bsiial  sllciaians  to  aonunon,  and  what  ari'* 
cfpiaidared  inaignifioant  maUeriV<^i>^yiofir^^^  ^  ^^^  vaUiable  InformatioW '>^ 
■*^  An  ix^judifeioua  stiaiy  of  hiatoryv  then,  Biay  owi  prove  a  hindrance'  iflaMrf" 
of;^  help  to  the  forming  of  right  views  of  .political  economy.    For  not  only'  KtW^ 
n^y  of  the  traoaaetioQa  whioh  are,  in  •  tha  biatorian^  view,  tha  niost  impoMatat,''^ 
BQph  aa  are  the  least  important  to  the  palitieal  eoonomiat^  hut  also  a  great  propo^^- 
tioo^  of  them  oanatita  of  .what  are  in  oeality  the  greateat  m^dhnwrntM  to  the  |iK^  - 
npa  .,of  a  aociiHy.  in  waalth :  via^  wan,  revohitions,  and  disturbanoM  M  tr^^^ 
kind;    U  is  not  in.  cdMnqneaee  of  theae,  but  in  spite  of  them,- that  aooiaty  ha#  ■ 
made  the  piygrcsa  whieK  in  iact  it  baa  madew    So  that  In  taking aooh  a aurv^y-'' 
aa  histoiy  furnishes  of  the  oaame  of  eventa,  for  inatanoa,  for.  the  lost  eight  hoid'^'i 
rad  years,  (the  period  I  just  now  allodad  to,)  not  oaly  do  we  find  little  wicaMiaa-t 
af  the  canals  whi«^.hava  ao  greatly. incraaaed  national  wealth  daring  that  pat«od^- 
botwhat  we  ohiofly  do  read  of  is,  the  ^ounUracting  oaoaea^  especially  the  waarn'w" 
which  have  bc«n  raging  from  time  ta  time,  to  Ihe  deatruotiofa  of  capital,' and  th#>^ 
hia^ipaace  of  improvement    Now,  if  a  uUtp  had  performed  «  voyage  of^igliti' 
hundred  loaguas,  and  tba  register  of  it  Oootained  an  aaoomit  ehiefly  af  thit  ddn-^n 
trary  winds  and  oarronta,  and  made  litil^-meBlian  of  favorable  galea,  wa  inS|»lit''' 
wall  bo  at  a  losa  to  wftdarstand  haw  she  reached  har  destination ;  4Hid  taight  evaii^i 
be  led  into  the  ouatake  of  sopposing  that  tho  contrary  winds  had  iB9rwardod»hait^' 
ia  her  course.     Yet  such  is  history !'' 

In  refercncatoihe  atody  af  Iristnry,  I  have  eW^wfi^^  reinarked'  npon  the  hn- 
portanoe,  among  the  inteUeotoal  qoaliBoatiooa  for  auch.a  atudy^afa  vivniiraaiif- 
inatioo,--a  iiiculty  which^  oona^quently,  a  akiUAd  nanator  mnat . hihiaetf  posiBiy » j 
and.  to  which  hf)jn«st,bai»Un  Ufvioynpah  aa^aitameiit  in  «lhara.  •  Soma  anay^pofltaar 


^PSi^H^iftorlledft^tkb  remark',  itAo  )u^%  be«n  Bocwtomed  to  eonsider  imagina^' 

^  >M>kiviii9  ma4tHtBt  <iflBee^aBi  Utf$igH  and  to ikMfy.    BVeiy  ftotilty  it  fiabM^ 

^f«iMiM«Bd>4iNKUrflatioiiv  and  imagitiatioii  among  (he  >e«t ;  but  ft  is  a  mfstake^ 

^*<i|lpQM  ^  ift.DoocH&rily  tendi  to  penf«H  the  trotlk  of  1)iiitoi%  find  to  mlslba^^ 

^  jnigiBciit '  -Onlhe^oiiCmrf,  oMr  Tieve  of  atijr  tnnmotion,  espedally  otfe-thiEci^ 

^  B^motft  (d-  time  or  p\aoty  mii  tteamau^y  be  ImpcMfdct,  generally  ineorrect,  mil  W 

'^^^WaoatMMBetkins  qidm  tiuui'tbe  bare  ovtiiao  of  the^cctifr^no^, — iinleM  -wA 

we  bdoMirtbe  Joi»d  albe^  idea  cf  the  ioeoea  (n  ifliioh  tbe  events  took  pUree^^ 

^^i|i  ff  thovi^t  and  of  iotikig  of  ibe  aetorS)  and  all  the  oirotiitiiitaaoea  e&a*^ 

'^^cM  «utb  tbo^  traosactioof  tinlon,  in  short,  we  ean  in  a  eon8}derti9>le  d^gr^ 

^'^^f^epoft  •oradlvea  oat  ef  our  awn  age,  and  ooantry,  and  persons,  and  hnaghi^ ' 

^^Iv^  the  agcDta  or  speotatois.    It  is  from  consideration  of  ail  these  drcnm-' 

''^ces  that  wo  ore  enabled  ta  form  a  right  judgment  as  to  the  feets  which  histoff' 

'^^'^^^rdff^and  tP  dexive  ioatmcdoa  from  it.    What  we  Imagine  may  indeed  iye 

'^f^^jfimegimar^yihai'mi  un^aal  ^  but  it  may  again  be  what  actually  does  or  did- 

'^*tw    To  aay  that  inBagmation,if  not  regelated  by  sound  jtfdgment  and  sttfficrcni^* 

■••^Wlgei  may  ebanee  tu  ocarrey  to  as  false  impressions  of  pest  etents,  is  bnTy'^ 

^-Wau^  that  nuuLJe  &llible.    Boteuehfolse  impressions  are  even  much  the  mM^ 

^^i^  t»  lake  posBOBsion  of  those  whose  imagination  is  feeble  or  uncvltivat^i ' 

afe  Apt  Uy  imagine  the  things,  persons,  times,  countries,  ^.,  which  they ' 

of,  aaimich  lesa  Afferent  from  what  they  see  around  them  than  is  really  the 


;•* 


)e  pmeiieal  importance  of  such  an  exorcise  of  imagination  to  a  full,  anil- 
*,  and  consequently  profitable  view  of  the  transactions  related  in  history,'  ckn ' 
1j  b&oven-estioKitxfd.    In  respect  of  the  vet'y  earliest  of  all  human  transats-^ 
.itismatter  of  common  remark  how  prone  many  are  to  regard  with  mingfed ' 
diV  contempt,  and  <  indignation,  the  transgression  of  our  firiA  parents ;  as  if 
wore  not  a  fiiir  sample  of  the  human  race ;  as  if  any  of  us  would  not,  4f''^ 
h^  .  1m4  been:  placed  in- precisely  the  same  circumstances,  have  acted  as  they- 
diA«      The  Corinthians,  probably,  had  perused  with  the  same  barren  wonder  tW'^ 
hm^cojr  of  the  baokalldin|^  of  the  laraeHtes  ^  and  noedod  that  Paul  should  rcmirid ' 
^^*^***ithat  these  things  were  written  for  their  example  and  admonition-.    Ah^"^ 
•*•  *  aloMst  every  tportion  of  history  they  road,  have  need  of  a  correspondmg  "* 
w^iaiifig^  to  endeavor  to  fancy  themselves  the  personir  they  read  of,  that  they  niniy  ■* 
'^''^R^tte  ia  tho  acoounfs  of  past  times  the  portniltare  of  our  own.    From  Ubt  ** 
^y**^  enriGlirea  ai  the  plaee  of  the  persons  livhig  in  past  times,  and  enterliifg^ ' 
^V  Iqio  all' their  fidelmgs,  ws  are  apt  to  fbrget  how  probable  many  things  might ' 
*'*'*•',  which  we  know  did  not  take  place ;  and  to  regard  as  perfectly  chimrt^*  ' 
*^*<pectationa  which  we  know  were  not  realized,  but  which,  had  we  lived  in  ' 
^^^mca^.we  shoold  doubttess  have  entertained;  and  to  imagine  that  there  waa  ' 
^iotif  ^  of  thoae  evils  which,  were.  In  fact,  escaped.    We  are  apt  also  to  make*  -^ 
^"^  aSowaiKea  for  prejudices  and  associations  of  ideas,  which  no  longer  exisf  * 
P^ly  in  the  same  form  among  onmelves,  but  which,  perhaps,  are  not  mor^  nV 
^^nat^to n^  light  reaaon  than  others  with  which  oaraelves  are  infected.  '  •  i 

r     ,f  **Siudi0M9inr^  jmr  delight^  /er  prttamsfif ,  and  for  ahilityJ^  -^  i 

^*  ikoild,  tken^  ouHivat^,  not  only  the  cornfields  of  our  minds,  but  the  ^ 
PK*itte*gMiuidB  I  also.  £iMnry  fkcdty  and  evety  study,  hovrever  worthless  they  ' 
■if  ^/Khea. not  employed  ki^tha  lervSee  of  Gedj^-however  debased  and  pk)!^"^ 
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Inted  when  devoted  to  the  lenrice  of  dn, — booome  ennobled  and  tanctiBod  when 
directed,  by  one  whose  oonstraining  motiye  u  the  lore  of  Christ,  towards  a  good 
object.  Let  not  the  Christian,  then,  think  "■com  of  the  pleasant  land."  That 
land  is  the  field  of  ancient  and  modem  literature— of  philosophy,  in  almost  all  its 
departmenti — of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  persuasion.  Every  part  of  it  may  be 
oultivated  with  advantage,  as  the  Land  of  Canaan  when  bestowed  upon  God*a 
peculfa^'peopler  '  tliey  ir^ti  wA  comiiitaded  to  let  It  lb  mwA&^  ^ia^irti^ly  jCdt- 
luted  by  the  abominations  of  its  first  inhabitants ;  but  to  oultivato  it,  and  dwell  in 
Hj  living  in  obedience  to  the  divine  laws,  and  dedicating  its  choicest  fhiits  to  tha 
■iriW  their -God.  ■  ■    ■  ■  v.  ..:j-:!.-:   .:'  i  1." 
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-■^o   understand  the  real  progress  which  has  been  made  in  Use 

^  'S^nization,  administration,  and  instruction  of  institutions  of  learn- 

^S  ^^  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  appreciate  the  import- 

^^®     of  many  agencies  and  means  of  popular  education  besides 

•^ciiooig^  books,  and  teachers,  we  must,  as  far  as  we  can,  look  into 

^   sohools  themselves,  as  they  were  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  and 

'^^lizc  the  difficulties  and   deficiences  under  which  some  of  the 

'^^^olost  characters  of  our  history  were  developed.     As  a  contribu- 

^^*^     "t^  our  knowledge  of  these  difficulties  and  deficiences  in  our 

*^^*^ols,  we  bring  together  the  testimony  of  several  eminent  men 

^tko    x^ere  pupils  or  teachers  in  these  schools,  and  who  assisted  in 

vaT-i<:>^^g  ways  in  achieving  their  improvement. 

LETTER  FROM  KOAH   WEBSTER,    LL.  D. 

New  Haven,  March  10th,  1840. 

"^  *^    Barnard  :  Dear  Sir — You  desire  me  to  give  you  some  information  aa 

*i^    mode  of  instruction  in  common  schools  when  I  was  young,  or  before  the 

7^^"^-*^vition.     I  believe  you  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  metliods  of  manage 

?  ^^^^mmon  schools,  at  the  present  time,  than  I  am ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  in- 

*^    '^t^  a  ygjy  exact  comparison  between  the  old  modes  and  the  present.     From 

*^^   X  know  of  the  present  schools  in  the  country,  I  believe  the  principal  differ- 

®   ^^  ^>etween  the  schools  of  former  times  and  at  present  consists  in  the  books 

•^^  *«*atrument8  used  in  the  modem  schools. 

^^en  I  was  young,  the  books  used  were  cliiefly  or  wholly  Dil worth's  Spell- 

^  ^  ^ooka,  the  Psalter.  Testament,  and  Bible.     No  geography  was  studied  bo- 

^  ^tie  publication  of  Dr.  Morse's  small  books  on  that  subject,  about  the  year 

^^  Or  1787.     No  history  was  read,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  for  there 

^  **o  abridged  history  of  the  United  States.     Except  the  books  above  men- 

^^^^,  no  book  for  reading  was  used  before  the  publication  of  the  Third  Part 

'^y  Institute,  in  1785.    In  some  of  the  early  editions  of  that  book,  I  intro- 

'^'^^  short  notices  of  the  geography  and  history  of  the  United  States,  and 

^^**  led  to  more  enlarged  descriptions  of  the  country.     In  1788,  at  the  request 

of  l^r.  Morse,  I  wrote  an  account  of  the  transactions  in  the  United  States,  after 

^  ^evolution ;  which  account  fills  nearly  twenty  pages  in  the  first  volume  of 

^ocUyo  editions. 

°^ore  the  Revolution,  and  for  some  years  after,  no  slates  were  used  in  com- 
tfto^  Jchoola :  all  writing  and  the  operations  in  arithmetic  were  on  paper.  The 
t0*cfaer  wrote  the  copies  and  gave  the  sums  in  arithmetic ;  few  or  none  of  the 


lil  Bcnootn  a6  tHfir  wtiku  s>JtrrV  i^A«» ioo 

j[>upi)8  having  anj  bookfl  as  a  guide.  Such  was  the  eonditicm  of  th^  sdhodls  &i 
Whfeh  I  received  my  eariy  edUffttion:  i 

•Til©  introduction  of  ray  SpelKng  Book,  first  puMfshod  in  1783,  prod«*ed  ii 
i^reat  change  in  the  department  of  spelling;  and,  lh)ni  the  information  I  '6aii 
ijain,  spelling  was  taught  with  more  care  and  accuracy  for  twenty  years  or  morii 
kfter  that  period,  than  it  has  been  since  the  introduction  of  multiplied  bobfct 
tad  studies.* 

No  English  grammar  '^as  generally  taught  in  common  schools  when  T  waB 
young,  except  that  in  Dilworth,  and  that  to  no  good  purpose.  In  sfiort,  the  4tt- 
struetion  In  schools  was  very  imperfect,  in  every  branch ;  and  if  1  am  not  intei- 
informed,  it  is  so  to  this  day,  in  many  branches.  Indeed  there  is  danger  df  ruti- 
ning  from  one  crtrcmo  to  another,  and  mstead  of  having  too  few  books  la  bur 
Schools, '  wo  6hall  have  too  many. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  friend  and  ot)edicnt  servant, 

N.  Webster. 

;  Pr»  Webster  in  ^n  essay  publLshcd  ia  a  New  York  paper  iu  1 7 §8, 
'*  On  the  Education  of  Youth  in  America,''  and  in  another  essaj 
^biishcd  in  Hartford,  Ct,  in  1790,  "On  Property,  Government, 
teducation,  Religion,  Agiicultnre,  etc.,  in  the  United  Statcs,'*f  while 
setting  forth  some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  American  education 
p  now  held,  throws  light  on  the  condition  of  schools  and  colleges 
m  different  parts  of  the  country  at  that  date. 

'  The  first  error  that  I  would  mention  is  a  tod  general  attention  to  the  deiid 
languages,  with  a  neglect  of  our  own.  ♦  »  ♦  fliis  neglect  is  so  general 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  institution  to  be  fbund  in  the  countrj'  where  the  Kiig- 
Hsh  tongue  is  taug!it  regularly  from  its  elements  to  its  pure  and  regular  cbri- 
Btructlon  in  prose  and  verso.  Perhaiis  in  most  schools  boys  are  taught  the 
definition  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  a  feW  hard  names  which  they  do  not  un^ 
derstand,  and  which  the  teflchcr  seWom  attempts  to  explain:  this  is  cahed 
teaming  grammar.  ♦  *  ♦  The  principles  of  any  science  aflbrd  pleasure  to 
the  student  who  comprehends  them.  In  order  to  render  the  study  of  language 
agreeable,  the  distinctions  between  words  should  be  iHustnited  by  tiie  difference 
in  visible  objects.  Examples  should  bo  presented  to  the  senses  which  are  tlio 
inlets  of  all  our  knowledge. 

Another  error  wliich  is  frequent  iri  America,  is  that  a  master  undertakes  to 
teach  many  different  branches  in  the  same  school  In  new  settlements,  where 
the  people  are  poor,  and  live  in  scattered  situations,  tlio  practice  la  often  un- 
a;voidable. '  But  in  populous  towns  it  must  be  considered  as  a  deA.«ctivo  plan  of 
education.  For  suppose  the  teadier  to  be  equally  master  of  all  the  branches 
which  he  attempts  to  teach,  which  seldom  happens,  yet  his  attention  must  ~b^ 
distracted  with  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  and  consequently  painfbl  to  fahMsel^ 
sod  tkot  useful  to  to  his  pupi>SL    Add  to  this  the  continual  interruptions  w^liich 

•  ft 
i_ii        ,       1  T      "       —        '' —   ~         '  —   '      "*• — ^ —  ..-*■■  — ^■_.^-         ^      _iifin 

■ 

*Th«  general  use  of  mj  Spellixiit  Book  in  the  United  8(afec  bas  bad  a  iao«i  extensive  effiqnt 
in  correcting  the  pronunciation  of  words,  and  giving  uniformity  to  the  language.  Of  this 
change,  the  prefient  generation  can  have  a  very  imperfect  Idea. 

'  tTheweitays  were  afterwards  collected  With  others  in  a  volume  entitled  **A  CbHi^tHdi 
01  Bmmts  Mid  Fugitive  WritiOgi,  etc"    Bf  Koftli  Webster,  Jr.    Boston :  179a      ■         ■-;-';-..• 
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tho  j»C«)doiit»  of  one  braacb  auffir  fro«i  thcw<>  of  anothcri  which  muvt  retard  Ui^ 

projrTx^ay  of  the  whole  school.     It  i8  a  mucii  mure  eligiblo  pluii  to  «(i^>ropna^ 

hix    m^fM^ttmeui  to  owl'Ii  bnuuch  uf  ^ducatiou,  vitit  a  t^nuher  who  itkukea  tiiat 

brsLzi^l^  biii  «olcr  employmejit    *    ^    *    Iiidi*«d  what  U  utrw  called  a  liboral 

e<i.\AU2&Xiou.  duMiualiHoa  a  niau  fur  biuuiiew.    Ilabita  are  fonDed  iu  youth  uxid  ^j^ 

praiC^ict;  and  iks  businoiM  U  in  aouie  mcuAun)  luechaiiiciilf  evor)-  piiniun  ftlKHild 

be  ox:c'rcis<.>d  in  ]\\n  cnipluymciit  in  an  early  period  of  hfe,  that  hia  habita  ingjr 

^>6  lc>rfiicfi  hy  llio  time  hid  appreutict^sliip  expirctf.     An  cdmuiliou  iu  a  uuivcr- 

^^y    iuterfeTDS  with  the  foriuiiig  of  theav  habitis  aud  porhapM  forma  opp<viit# 

Lia.ljiU9;    the  mind  may  contract  a  fondncaa  for  ea-w^  for  plcaHure,  or  f(tf  bookiii 

"wrbicrij  no  efforta  can  ovcrwmc.    An  academic  education,  which  should  furuiali 

the  >~outJi  with  9ome  iduaa  of  men  and  thiji>(:if  and  Icavu  timo  for  un  approntico^ 

sliip  l>efore  the  affo  of  twenty-one  yours,  wt»uld  be  Iho  luoat  eligible  Ibr  you^ 

men  w Ho  are  dcaigucd  for  aclive  employments. 

*  »  ^  »  «  •  « 

But   tlio  principal  defect  in  our  plan  of  education  in  America  \a  the  want  of 

^''^^^  ^crtdi^hera  in  the  oeadcmiwi  and  common  5<Jjo(^1s.     lly  gootl  tcnchcrH  I  mean 

■lott  or  .  iinblemisliod  Tqnitatioii,  and  p<«MeiHod  of  abilitioH  oompetent  to  rticlr 

^■Atiot^,      Xhat  a  maa  nUmld  be  master  of  what  he  undertnkcfi  to  tuaub  in  «  poia^ 

^  ^^^  >v  ill  QQt  i^e  iiisputed ;  and  yet  it  in  certaLo  tliut  abilities  are  aftexi  dit^peo^nd 

'*!     oither  thrc»ugh  inattenti«»n  or  fear  of  cxpeiwe.     To  Ihnso  who  empjoj 

^""orit  men  tt»  instnict  their  children,  let  me  sav,  it  is  In-'tter  f(>r  vouth  to  havo 

.     ^^^^^i^ntlon  than  to  have  a  had  one;  for  It  is  moro  difllrult  to  eradicate  liahltii 

^*^   •-^^   impres««  now  idca.s.     The  tender  Hlirub  is  cnnily  l)eiit  to  any  tlgure;  biit 

^^^%x  ^\'bich  has  acquired  its  full  growth  resists  all  impresiU'^ns,     Yet  abUitica 

^1       *^*>t:    the  sole  requisites.    Tho  inatrucXors  of  youth  ought,  of  all  men,  to  b9 

jj         ^^^^Ogt  prudent,  acc(»mplisklied,  agreeable,  and  respectable.     What  avail  % 

jj^         ^    l-»art8,  if,  while  ho  is  '*the  wisest  and  brighti-«t,''  In.;  is  tho  "mcancnt  of 

Pj.   .        *  *^<i  ?''     The  pernicious  efltrts  of  bad  example  on  the  miuUj  i>f  youth  will 

1^2         ^ '-*ij*  be  acknowledged;  but,  with  a  view  to  improvcmc!;t,  it  is  indispciiaa: 

^nr    ^^**^^*««ary  that  tho  teachers  should  possess  good  breeding  and  iV;[rocab)Q 

a},,.  ^-'' **«!«.  ,  In  order  to  give  full  eflcct  to  instructions  it  in  requisiio  that  thejf 

Op  .  ^rc^'cd  from  a  man  who  is  loved  and  rcsiHjete<L     But  a  low-bre<l  cloyvi^ 

lia^  ^^^iso  tj)Taut  can  ctuumand  neither  love  nor  respect ;  and  that  pupil  who 

a^.]^     ^   ^~*     motive  for  apj>lication  to  b<x)ks  but  tho  fear  of  the  rod,  will  not  make  a 

LSTT£il  FRQH  KEY,   UEM1.N   UUMiMIUKY,   D.  JX 

.  j^  PiTT8FiEiJ>,  I>ec«jmber  12tli,  1860. 

int^  ^^  •  Hknrt  BarnaBD  :  J)car  Sir-^l  am  glad  to  bear  from  yon,  still  eDg»gied 
fey  ^^  ^Miucntional  cau»e,  and  that  you  are  intendicg  to  "  give  a  pieturesquo  shim 
ler.  *  >  tho  profcre^^s  of  our  c<^mmou  wrhools.  their  efjuipment,  studies,  and  diaracx 

ghifc.^^  K  my  euriy  rveoUeoUoDs  and  oxporienco  will  give  you  any  liiUe  aid,  I 

*^    Iteom  myself  liappy  in  aflfurding  it.  .; 

tifst  ndioul  I  rememiier.  was  kept  A  fow  weeks  by  n  maidon  lady,  caHcMi 
ng^V^^  ^"dilhy,  in  a  barn.  I  was  very  ^'oung,  as  were  most  of  tho  children. 
jjf  ^^,^^  1  leafricd  thnn.  if  any  thing,  T  hare  fijTpfOtten.  Tliis  was  in  tho  snmiher, 
*^  rse.  Tlid  next  was  a  scliool,  so  called,  kept  a  month  or  two  by  a  neigh- 
OUEP,  who  Wiis  tho  liest  U'wU  Jiaher^  with  his  horse-hair  line,  hi  all  tI|UHo 
lie  wr£»te  a  fiup  hand,  as  I  remember,  on  bireb  burk.     What  ho  UMighi 
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n»,  but  to  say  iue  and  efwc,  has  e^aped  my  irooMectioo.  Ve  liod  no-  aehodl^ 
house  then  in  our  distnot,  and  wo  met  as  much  (br  play  as  any  thinfTt  where  we 
conld  find  slielter.  The  neX't  w'nikT,  anotljor  neighbor  took  us  a  few  weeks 
Into  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  own  hotme,  where  every  thing-  but  }e:iming  wm 
going  on. "  His  Fpeech  bewrayed  liim  of  Rhode  iBlood  origin,  and  vrhatcver  be 
>mew,  lie  certainly  could  never  have  had  much  if  any  chunoe  of  being  whippMl 
in  adiool  when  ho  was  a  boy.  I  remember  his  tremendous  Mamp  when  wo  gdt 
noisy  in  sdiool-time,  and  that  is  all.  This,  however,  is  not  d  fair  sample  of  school 
accommodations  in  my  boyhood ;  and  I  liad  a  better  ciianco  ibr  two  or  three 
wintew  afterward. 

Most  of  the  other  districts  in  the  town  had  school-houses,  but  not  all.  The 
first  winttT  that  I  kept  school  myself,  was  in  a  room  next  to  the  kitclien  in  a 
tniall  private  house.  Some  of  the  school-houses  were  better  than  others;  but 
lione  of  them  in  that  or  the  adjoining  towns  were  convenient  or  even  comforta- 
ble. Tjjoy  were  rather  JuvcnUe  penitentiaries,  than  attractive  accommodations 
fur  study.  They  were  t(X)  small,  and  low  from  the  ceiling  to  the  fl<x)r,  and  the 
calculation  of  the  bull(](?rs  seemed  to  have  been,  to  decide  into  how  small  a  .*iipace 
the  children  could  be  crowded,  from  the  fireplace  till  the  room  was  well  packed. 
}sot  unfrequently  sixty  or  seventy  scholars  were  daily  shut  up  six  hours,  where 
there  was  hardly  room  for  thirty.  Tlie  school-houses  were  square,  with  a  very 
riarrow  entrj-,  and  a  large  lircplace  on  the  side  near  the  door.  Tliere  were  no 
iftoves  then.  They  were  generally  roughly  clapboardcd,  but  never  painted. 
They  had  writing-desks,  or  rather,  long  boards  for  writing,  on  two  or  three 
s'des,  next  to  the  wall.  Tlie  benches  were  oil  loo'-'C ;  some  of  them  boards, 
vith  sliibs  from  the  saw-mill,  standing  on  four  legs,  two  at  each  end.  Somo 
w  ere  a  little  lower  than  the  rest,  but  many  of  the  smaller  children  had  to  sit  atl 
day  with  their  legs  dangling  between  the  bench  and  the  floor.  Poor  little 
tlings!  nodding  and  trying  to  keep  their  balance  on  the  slabs,  without  any 
lacks  to  lean  against,  how  I  pity  them  to  this  day.  In  the  coldest  weather,  it 
vas  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  most  difficult,  to  keep  from  roasting  or  fheezing. 
}or  those  nearest  to  the  fire  it  was  sweltering  hot,  while  the  ink  was  freezing  fn 
tfic  p('!is  on  the  hack  side  of  the  room.  "  Master,  I  am  too  hot " — "  Master,  may 
I  go  to  the  fire  ?"  That  was  the  style  of  address  in  those  days,  and  wo  did  our 
best  to  be  hiajitt-rs,  anvliow. 

All  the  sch(K)l-houRes  that  I  remember  stood  close  by  the  traveled  road,  wKh- 
or.t  any  play-groumls  or  inelosures  whatever.  If  there  were  any  shade  trees 
j'lanted.  or  led  of  spontaneous  growth,  1  have  forgotten  them.  And  in  most 
(■{  ses,  tliere  were  no  outside  ac<'ommodations,  even  the  most  necessary  for  a 
noment's  occasion.  I  now  marvel  at  it,  but  so  it  was.  In  that  respect,  cer- 
tainly, the  days  of  the  children  are  better  than  the  days  of  their  fathers  were. 

For  the  most  part,  the  winter  schools  were  miserably  supplied  with  wood.  I 
kept  school  myself  in  three  tinvns,  and  in  but  one  of  the  schools  was  there  aoy 
wood-shed  whatever;  and  no  woo(Pwas  got  up  and  sea.soned  in  summer  against 
winter.  Most  of  what  we  ustid  was  standing  in  the  forests  when  tho  schpol 
1  egan.  and  was  cut  and  brought  skid  length  by  the  farmers  in  proportion  to  tlie 
number  of  scliolars  which  they  sent.  Xot  exactly  that,  either;  for  sometimes, 
when  wo  went  to  the  .school-house  in  a  <.'old  morning,  there  was  no  %vf>od  there. 
Somebody  had  neglected  to  bring  his  load,  and  we  were  obliged  to  adjourn  over 
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tb^tb^nezt  dajr.  ■  7n  many  ciseo,  tbe  iindersUnding  waa  that  the  larger  boj8 
cmt  tli»  TfDod  .a»  it  woa  wanted.    It  always  luj  in  the  «dow,  aud  Bowjy 
tk)  boys  were  sent  to  dig  it  out  in  sebaol-tin)o,  and  bring  it  in,  all  wot 
-reen  as  it  wae,  to  keep  us  from  freesung.    Tluit  was  tho  fuel  to  uiako  tires 
^tt%  in  the  morDiD((»  when  the  tbermomctor  wua  below  zero,  and  how  the  little 
cried  with  tite  cold,  wlien  they  coioe  almost  froseu,  and  found  no  fire 
ixig;  nothing  but  one  or  two  boys  blowing  and  keeping  themselves  warm 
«11  as  they  could,  by  exercise,  in  trying  to  kindle  it.    iSuch  were  our  school- 
a  and  their  diaaoeommodutiona. 


Branches  Tawjht. 

Xliey  were  reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  besidds  the  A  B  C's  to  childrtu 
^^^^ro^ly  four  years  old,  who  ouglit  to  liavo  been  at  home  with  their  mothers. 
.^lio^r  wore  called  up  twice  a  day  by  tlie  master  pointing  with  his  p(?nknifb, 
AVHal'sthat?"  "A."  "Wliafsthat?"  "D."  *'No,  ifsB."  "What's  thatr 
^•''  "No,  you  careless  boy,  it's  C;"  and  so  down  to  csaind.  "Go  to  your 
;  you  will  never  learn  your  lesson  in  the  world,  at  this  rute."  Our  school- 
l>ook:«wcro  the  Bible,  "Webster's  Spelling  Book."  and  " Third  Part,"  mainly. 
One  or  two  others  were  found  in  some  schools  for  the  reading  classes.  Gram- 
poar  was  hardly  taught  at  all  in  any  of  them,  and  that  little  was  confined  almopt 
©ntinesly  to  committing  and  reciting  the  rules.  Parsing  was  one  of  the  occult 
^^i^^Tices  in  my  day.  We  had  some  few  lessons  in  geography,  by  questions  and 
a.n8%v€}r8,  but  no  maps,  no  globes;  and  as  for  blackboards^  such  a  thing  was  never 
tho^ifj^ht  of  till  long  after.  Children's  reading  and  picture-books,  we  had  none ; 
^^^  ftibles  in  Webster's  Spelhng  Book  came  nearest  to  it.  Arithmetic  was  hardly 
^^^Klit  at  all  in  the  day  schools.  As  a  substitute,  there  were  some  evening 
BcUcK_»la  in  most  of  the  districts.  Spelling  was  one  of  the  leading  daily  exer- 
CI90S   in  ajl  the  classes,  and  it  was  better,  a  good  deal,  I  think,  than  it  is  now. 

The  winter  schools  were  commonly  kept  al)out  three  months;  in  some  favored 

.ais?triet8  four^  but  rarely  as  long.    As  nono  of  what  are  now  called  the  higher 

^^^■^ohes  were  taught  beyond  tlie  merest  elements,  parents  generally  thought 

*«at  three  or  four  months  w^aa  enough.     There  were  no  winter  select  schools  for 

^^  young  above  tlio  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  as  I  remember,  till  after  I  ro- 

-   '^^^  from  the  profession,  such  as  it  then  was.     There  may  have  been  here  and 


ier<o  an  academy,  in  some  parts  of  the  State ;  but  not  one  within  the  range  of 
^7.  Acquaintance. 

Spring  Exhibilions, 

,  ^^  close  of  the  winter  schools  we  had  what  we  used  to  call  our  Quarter^ 

^"*»  when  the  schools  came  together  in  the  meeting-house,  with  a  large  con- 

^,^^tion  of  parents  and  friends.     The  public  exercises  were  reading,  spelling, 

speaking  single  pieces  and  dialogues.     Some  of  the  dialogues  we  wrote 

^"^^Ives,  for  our  own  schools.     Most  of  them  were  certauily  vct}*  flat;  but 

^  brouglit  down  the  house,  and  answered  the  purpose  as  well  as  any  we 

^^•<1  pick  up.     We  thought  then,  as  I  think  now,  that  those  quarter-days  were 

®    ^T-eat  advantage  to  the  schools.     The  anticipation  of  them  kept  up  an  inte- 

^^^  oil  winter,  and  stimulated  both  teachers  and  scholars  to  do  their  best  in  the 

'f'^y  of  preparation.     As  the  time  approa'shcd.  we  had  evening  sohoo's  for  read- 

^8  and  rehearsing  the  dialogues,  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  fall  behind  in  the  ex- 
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I  cmild  read  ib  the  Btblo.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  nnd  then  plnced  roe  onione 
of  the  benches,  o(iened  a  Biblo  at  the  lif\li  chapter  of  Acts,  and  asked  me  io  read, 
f  ve^d  ten  or  a  dozen  vemes — being  the  account  of  Ananias  and  his  wife  faUing 
dead  before  Peter  for  telling  a  lie.  Whetlier  he  had  any  Biu>picion  that  I  had 
told  a  falsehood,  and  took  this  method  to  reprove  mo,  I  know  not;  but  he  dia- 
missed  me  with  approbation.  He  used  hif  ferule  <m  the  hands  of  some  of  tUe 
elder  boys;  but  the  severest  punishment  that  ho  intlicted  for  any  violation  qf 
order,  was  compelling  a  boy  wlio  had  brought  into  the  school  the  brcasU)OQe 
of  a  chicken,  (commonly  called  the  vntihing^bime,)  and  with  which  ho  bad  ex- 
cited some  noi{:e  among  the  pupils,  to  stand  on  one  of  the  benches  and  wear 
the  bone  on  his  nose  till  the  sciiool  was  diHmiesed.  I  am  strongly  iroprossed 
w^ith  the  belief  tlint  Webster's  Spelling  Book  made  its  first  appearance  in  i\» 
schools  during  this  winter.  The  following  summer  I  attended,  but  very  irregu- 
larly, a  school  kept  as  before  in  the  steeple  of  tho  meeting-house,*  and  had  a 
«opy  of  Webstar.  Whether  there  were  any  other  copies  in  the  i^chool  or  not  I 
am  not  able  to  say.  Tho  next  two  winters,  circumstances  wliicli  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  recall,  and  which  you  would  not  care  to  be  acquainted  with,  prevent^ 
my  attending  any  school  In  the  summer  of  1786^  these  same  circumstauoes 
caused  me  to  be  removed  to  another  district  three  miles  distant  from  the  central 
village^  The  farmer  with  whom  I  lived  thought  I  could  read  well  enough,  and 
as  the  district  school-house  was  a  mile  or  more  distant,  ho  considered  it  un- 
necessary to  send  mo  tliat  distance  in  tlie  winter,  merely  to  read;  and  conse- 
quently for  two  or  three  winters  I  went  to  sdiool  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
days  in  each.  At  length,  in  1790  or  1791,  it  was  thought  I  was  old  enough  to 
learn  to  ciphur^  and  accordingly  was  permitted  to  go  to  school  more  constantly. 
I  told  the  master  I  wanted  to  learn  to  cipher.  lie  set  me  a  sum  in  simple  addi- 
tion—;/?v«  columns  of  figures,  and  iix  figures  in  each  column.  Ail  the  instruction 
he  gave  me  was — add  the  figures  in  tl»e  first  column,  carry  one  for  every  ten, 
and  set  tl\e  overplus  down  under  the  column.  I  supposed  he  meant  by  the 
first  column  the  left  hand  column ;  but  what  he  meant  by  carrying  one  for  eveiy 
ten  was  as  piucb  a  mystery  as  Samson's  riddle  was  to  the  Philistines.  I  wor- 
ried my  bRiiiis  an  hour  or  two,  and  showed  the  master  the  figures  I  had  made. 
You  may  judge  what  tho  amount  was,  when  the  columns  were  added  from  loft 
to  right.  The  master  frowned  and  repeated  his  former  instruction — added  up 
tho  column  on  the  rights  carry  one  for  every  ten,  and  set  down  the  remainder. 
Two  or  three  afternoons  (I  did  not  go  to  school  in  the  morning)  were  spent  in 
this  way,  when  I  begged  to  be  excused  from  learning  to  cipher,  and  the  old 
gentleman  with  whom  I  lived  thought  it  was  time  wasted;  and  if  I  attended 
the  school  any  further  at  tliat  time,  reading  and  spelling,  and  a  little  writing 
were  all  that  was  taught  The  next  winter  there  was  a  teacher  more  com- 
municative and  better  fitted  for  his  place,  and  under  him  some  progress  was 
made  in  arithmetic,  and  I  mado  a  tolerable  ac<|ui.««itiou  in  the  first  four  rules, 
according  to  DiUvorth's  Schoolmaster's  Assistant,  of  which  the  teacher  and  one 
of  the  elUt'st  Ixmh  liad  each  a  copy.  The  two  following  winters,  1794  and 
1795,  I  mastered  all  tlie  rules  and  examples  in  the  first  part  of  Dilwortb; 
that  is,  Ihrou^'h  tlie  various  cliapters  of  Uule  of  Three,  Practice,  Fellowsliip, 
Interest,  etc.,  etc.,  to  Geometrical  Progrossion  and  Permutation. 

In  our  dislriet,  tlif»  Vjooks  were  of  ratlier  a  miscellaneous  character,  such  as 


*  This  was  the  last  lime  I  weut  ro  a  summer  school. 


SCROOU  AS  TflGY  WERE  SIXTY  VEARfl  AiQO.  ]^^l 

iMd  becm  in  fiimiliM  porhopft  half  a  centunr  or  more.     My  belief  is  that  Web- 
flier's  SpeTllii}?  BcK>k  WM  not  in  gonoml  Uio  before  1790  or  1791.    The  hvhle  was 
read  by  the  Hrrtt  dn.^  in  the  morning,  alviiiys,  and  goiiernlly  io  the  ai\ernoon  be- 
fore the  closing  ex ereijie,  irhich  was  &lwi«ys  a  lesiou  iu  spolliiigr,  and  this  was  por- 
fbrmed  by  all  the  pnpils  who  were  Buflliiently  advanced  to  pronuuuce  dlstiaetly 
words  of  more  than  one  Bjllable.     It  was  the  iiistom  for  all  9uch  fnipils  to  stand 
tocher  as  one  cIh:^,  and  with  one  voice  to  ri>ad  a  column  or  two  of  the  tables 
for  spelling.     The  master  gave  the  sigual  to  bofrin,  and  all  united  to  n*ad,  letter 
by  letter,  prononnoing  ea<*h  syllable  by  it/wlf,  and  addinjf  it  to  the  preceding 
one  till  the  word  was  complete.     Thus,  a-d  <?<A  in«i  mi^  admi,  r-a  ra,  admiru^ 
t-i-o-n  shuii^  admiration.     This  mode  of  reading  was  exceedingly  exciting,  and, 
m  mj'  humble  judgment,  exceedingly  u<»eful ;  as  it  required  and  taught  dtdihe- 
rate  and  distinct  articulation,  and  in>ipired  the  y^ungert  with  a  deHiro  to  ecjuol 
the  older  ones.     It  is  true  the  voices  would  not  all  ho  in  porfcct  unison ;  hut 
after  a  little  practice  they  began  to  a.<«imilalo.     I  have  heard  a  claHs  of  thirty 
or  more  read  column  after  cohimn  in  this  manner,  with  8(^rwly  a  iierceptible 
▼ariation  fVora  the  proper  pitch  of  voice.    "Whon  the  h-SHOii  had  U-en  (huH  n'ad, 
the  books  were  closed,  and  the  words  given  out  fi^r  spelling.     If  one  was  mis- 
*P<>H,  it  passed  on  to  tlie  next,  and  the  next  ]nipil  in  order,  and  so  on  till  it  was 
^It  correctly.     Then  the  irupil  who  had  spelt  corrtx'tly  went  u])  in  the  ohiss 
^'^'c  the  one  who  had  missix-lt.     It  was  also  a  practiw,  when  one  was  ahnc-nt 
^^  this  exercise  in  ?p<'lling,  that  he  should  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  class  when 
"^  returned.     Another  of  our  cust<.ms  was  to  choose  sides  to  spell  cmee  or  twice 

*  ^s'Teek.  The  words  to  he  spelt  went  from  side  to  side ;  and  at  the  conclusion, 
*he  side  which  bvai  (spelt  the  most  wortb)  were  pennitted  to  leave  the  h«Iioo1- 
^^'^^  preceding  the  other  side,  who  had  to  sweep  the  room  and  build  the  lin-s 

JO  next  morning.     These  customs,  prevah-nt  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  ex- 

*  <^1  emulation,  and  emulation  produceil  iin]»roveinent.     A  revival  of  tlieni,  I 
^^'<>  Uo  doubt,  would  be  advantageous  in  the  conwM<m  schools,  especially  where 

*^   I'lls   are  required  to  spell  words  given  out  indiscriminately  from  a  reading 

^"'^'^  or  dictionary.     Tliere  was  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any  reading  ltfK)k  proper, 

^^<^ept  the  Bible,  till  Webster's  Third  BtK.k,  so  called,  came  out  about  1793  or 

'  ^-      A  new  edition  of  his  Spelling  B{X>k  furnished  some  new  matter  for  read- 

_  '^^      Selections  from  the  Xew  Testament,  a  chapter  of  Proverbs,  and  set  of 

>iOs,  etc.;  but  none  of  these  operated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible. 

Y^  the  family  in  which  I  lived  there  were  thn^o  or  four  old  si^^lling  books, 

^    ^*^*U  I  presume  had  l>een  tised  in  schools  before  the  pertnl  of  my  remembrance. 

y  .^  ^f  tlHse  was  a  book  of  less  than  a  hundred  pages.  pnnte<l  in  Lo?nlon,  I 

'••>»<  in  1G90.     The  words  were  arranged  in  tables  acc(»r<ling  to  svllables.     Tho 

***tiations  tion,  sion,  cial,  tial,  etc..  were  all  divided  and  printed  as  two  dis- 

^^  Syllables.     (And  1  believe  this  mode  of  i>rin(ing  is  still  r«ontinued  in  Kng- 

,     ^*-      It  was  in  the  time  of  Lindley  Murray,  as  may  l>e  seen  in  his  s|H'llirig 

^^'^i  printed  about  forty  years  ago.)    This  spelling  book  contain«.Ml  a  numem- 

^  tal»le  whidi,  from  a  singular  feature,  early  attraete<i  my  attention.     Kvery 

^^'^  was  9,  and  the  whole  formed  a  curious  triangle.     Thus: 

9 
!i9 
099         and  so  on  to 
the  last,         999,999,999 


Anpthor  speUlng  book  id  our  farmer's  library,  was  by  Daniel  Fcnnuog,  pnia^d 
iu  LondpQ.  It  conjUiiued  a  8hort  treatise  od  grammar,  on  whicb  X  QoiaejUmeji 
exercised  my  memory,  but  understood  not  one  of  its  principle?.  We  bad 
«lso  a  DiJivorth,  containing  certain  fables — such  as  Jupiter  and  the  jProgs^  the 
^omisli  Priest  an4  tlio  Jester,  Uerculoe  and  the  Wagoner,  etc.,  etc  .  A^oth^ 
etill  we  liad,  tlie  author  of  which  I  never  knew,  as  several  pages  hod  been  )pij^ 
from  the  beginning.  It  had  a  page  of  provvrb.i,  one  of  which^"  a  cat  may  look 
ppon  a  king  ". — ociuisloned  me  much  thoughtful  exej:cise.  It  also  ha4  an  appfOr 
priate  collection  of  couplets  for  writing-ijopies,  of  which  Uie  only  one  X  reoollepl 
.^'asthis:  .  » 

"^  X  UUiitn  a  penman  ahnulrl  have  oear  at  liand-^  .  :     ; 

Paper,  puunce,  pen,  ink,  knife,  houe,  rule,  plummet,  wax,  sand." 

£ut  tliat  whieh  refidered  the  book  so  memoraUe  as  never  to  ba  fbrgotleo,  iras 
Hhe  astonishing,  i!  not  territio,  word  of  fourteen  sylUUtlet^— "  Iio<no-ri-fihCa4Nerlir 
ti^di-ni-tu-ti-bus-^uo  " — assorted  to  be  the  longest  word  in  the  Knghsii  lao^uagv^ 
.:  Iu  th^  wint<er  of  1793-4,  we  had  ibr  a  teacher  Ebastua  Ru'LSY,  ataundei^ 
graduate  of  A'ale  College.  I  mention  his  name,  buciiuse  I  can  no4  bvft  Ipqlc 
baek  upon  tbo  time  when  I  had  the  advantage  of  his  instruction  without  a  (e«^ 
ing  of  reverenoe  ibr  the  man  and  respect  for  tlio  teaclier.  I  learned  more.  fro4| 
him  than  all  the  school  masters  I  had  been  unden  He  took  more  ptains  io  ii^ 
Btruct  U9  in  residing  than  all  hia  predecessors  within  my  knowledge.  I|^  opened 
the  school  everj'  morning  with  prayer— which  had  not  been  practiced  in  our 
district.  He  was  preparing  ibr  the  ministry,  and  :wes  aAenvards.  eettiod  M 
Canterbury,  I  think.  He  waa  higldy  esteemed  by  all  tite  people  of  the  distritti^ 
And  gave  such  an  mpe(u9  to  the  ambition  of  tlie  pupils,  that  a  subscription  ytm 
made  to  employ  him  an  extra  month  after  the  usual  term  of  the  school^  had 
Expired.  .     .> 

Mr.  Ripley  was  succeeded  in  the  winter  of  1704-6  by  a  young  'man  fron 
Lebanon  by  tiie  name  of  Tisdale^  tinder  whom  my  school-iiayB  were  finish^; 
and  liere  I  may  bring  this  kmg  and,  I  fear,  very  uninteresting  letter  .to  «.  clt4!9» 
Hoping  this  may  serve  the  purpose  for  which  you  sagg«»sted  tho  writ«i>g  of  \% 
and  wishing  you  all  the  saccess  you  can  desire  in  tho  noble  cause  in  which  70Q 
are  engaged. 

I  am,  very  reapectftdly  and  truly  yours,  -i 

Jos£Fii  T.  Bucking  ]iAic:r: 
'■  .  ■   .    ■  ■    '  .■■•» 

LETTER  FROM   KEV.   ELIPUALKT  >'OTT,   D.  P.,   D^TED  JAX„    1861.     . 

'.  When  I  was  a  boy,  .seventy-ftvo  or  eighty  years  ago,  in  good  oM  Puritui 
Connecticut,  it  was  /W/as  a  practical  maxim  "that  to  spwrethe  nod  was  to  spoil 
the  child;''  and  on  thin  maxim  the  pedagogue  acted  ill  the  scho6Nrooro/and'ap* 
pUed  it  for  every  oSeuMe,  real  or  imiiginnr}'.*  and  fbr  hiring  been  wJbpped  al 
achool  by  the  relontlo^t.*)  master,  the  unfortunate  tyro  was  oden  wliipped  M 
home  by  his  no  less  relenthicis  father;  so  that  between  the  two  relentless  exeoat 
tors  of  justice  among  the  Puritan  fathers,  few  children,  I  behevev  were  spoiled 
b^  tho  withholding  of  this  orthodox  discipline.  For  m3rsolf,  I  can  say  (bihI:! 
«k>  not  tlnnk  I  was  wayward  bt»youd  the  average  of  district  school4xiys)  that|' 
in  addition  to  warnings,  and  n<i monitions  daily,  if  1  was  ZK>t  whipped  mere  tlMD 
threo  times  a  week.  I  considered  myself  for  U»e  time  peculiarly  fortunate.  ^. 
:  lleing  of  a  contemplative  and  tbrbearing  di«position,  this  discipliuroffili&id^ 


M?i^t>6t^  X^  Htit  wtRk  ^ttir  tisiiUs  ibb:  \^^ 

l^^^^jtrtrr  pccnliarir  frksdmo  to  me',  and,  as  I  thought,  unjustiHablo;  end  I  formed 
i  f^soltitibn,  if  I  Hved  lo  bo  a  man,  I  would  not  be  like  other  men  in  rcg«rd  to 
^l^r  t^atment  of  children. 

-  *rttTOtig*i  the  mercy  of  God  I  did  live  to  bo  a  man,  and  when  at  the  ago  of 
Mrtrteen  I  became  installed  as  master  of  a  district  school  In  the  oasteni  pari  of 
^ftttHkluii  Oonriecticut^— a  school  where  roboUious  spirits  hud  previously  aj^sorted 
thefr  t^gl»ts,  and  been  subdued  or  driven  from  the  school  by  the  use  of  the  rod — 
iidthitig:  datinted,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  substitute  in  my  school  moral  motl\'es 
ill  thiB  jAace  of  the  rod ;  and  I  fVankly  told  my  assembled  pupils  so,  and  that  if 
they  would  have  the  generosity  to  sec<md  my  efforts,  they  would  secure  to 
themselves  and  funiish  me  and  their  parents  the  happhiess  which  is  the  heaven- 
appointed  reward  of  well-doing. 

Tli«  Mrhool  reepOnded  to  my^ppwl,  and  thereafter,  thougli  we  plriyed  anA 
gambokd  together  as  equals  In  play-hours,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  which 
were  mho  derated  to  play,  the  moment  we  entL'red  the  school-room,  a  subordinai- 
tlon  and  appiieation  to  study  wtta  observable,  that  became  matter  of  remark 
tod  adnriration  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  Uie  fame  of  which  sueceHt 
rorteaded  to  other  districts,  and  oven  to  adjoining  towns,  so  that  the  examlna* 
tton  and  eichibition  with  ivhioh  tl\e  school  dosed  the  ensuing  spring,  cdllod  to^ 
gather  Glerg3rmeii  and  other  officials  fWmi  i)!aces  quite  remote. 

This  mocesB  brought  me  to  tho  knowledge  of  the  trustees  of  the  Pliiinfleld 
Academy,  one  of  the  nio«t  important,  if  not  at  tho  time  tho  oiort  important 
•**demy  in  the  State,  and  I  was  by  a  unanimous  voto  appointed  principal  of 
*^  wsademy — an  institutkm  In  which  sevoral  hundred  chiWren  of  both  soxea 
^^0  in  tho  same  building  Bucce^fully  taught  and  governed  for  years,  witliouft 
*"^  ^^«e  of  the  rod,  it  being  at  that  timo  tho  prevailing  usage,  both  in  district 
■^hools  and  academics,  for  tho  two  sexes  to  bo  taught  in  the  same  room,  and 
•"^^^ectcd  to  the  eamo  form  of  government. 

*^i»  suocesBfal  experiment  in  the  use  of  moral  suasion,  and  other  kindred 

•"^  kli^dfy  influences,  in  place  of  tho  rod,  led  to  otlier  and  kindred  experimenta, 

^^>  >riicther  fdr  the  better  or  the  worse,  the  rod  at  length  came  to  occupy  4 

^^  Subordinate  place  in  tho  system  of  seliool  educatk>n. 

^  those  days,  education  in  common  schools  was  not  so  diffusive  as  at  tho 

*^^^Ht  day ;  bat  quite  as  thorough,  if  not  more  so.     Tlie  same  remark  may  bo 

P*i^<J  to  tlio  higher  schools  or  academies — the  whole  Held  of  natural  science 

S"  nt  that  time,  for  the  most  part,  unexplored;  but  mathematics  and  classics 

^'^  ^ealoa^ly  tiiught.     Tn  evidence  of  this,  though  iiiferior  in  attainments  to 

j^^^^  <if  toy  olaasmatea,  I  published  successfully  myself  an  almanac  when  about 

'^^^•-one  years  of  age. 


the  rod  in  those  days  was  the  princi])al  instrument  in  common  school 
kticD,  BO,  when  I  was  afterward  called  to  Union  College,  fines,  suspensionSi 
»uJ8iooa  Were  tho  principal  instruments  of  collegiate  government.  The 
^**^  sat  In  their  robes  ns  a  court,  caused  offenders  to  be  brougljt  before  them, 
^^^^ined  witnesaesy  heard  defenses,  and  pronounced  sentences  with  the 
lity  of  other  courts  of  justice :  and  tliough  nnk>n  College  had  on  its  catsh 
but  a  very  diminutive  number  of  students,  the  sitting  of  the  faculty  as  « 
_  occupied  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  time  of  its  president  and  professors, 
^/^'^n  after  I  became  connected  with  the  college  aa  its  president,  a  case  of  dis^^ 
^^^  oolKinred  which  led  to  Uie  trial  and  Issued  in  the  expulsion  of  a  student 


1 34  scitoots  AS  TtfEt  \Veri5  srifrv  tea**  a(36. 

belonjcing  to  a  very  rospwtnble  fiimily  in  tlio  city  of  Albany.  According  to 
the  ciiartcr  of  Union  College,  the  sentence  of  the  facuUy  is  not  final.  An  ap- 
peal can  be  tal<en  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  in  the  case  In  question  an  arppeal 
was  tiikcn,  and,  after  keeping  college  in  confusion  for  months,  by  the  dlflter- 
ent  hearings  of  the  case,  the  board  reversed  the  decision  of  the  faculty,  and  re- 
stored the  young  man.  On  the  event  of  this  restoration,  I  informed  them  that 
they  should  never,  during  my  administration,  have  occasion  to  review  anotlier 
(»8e  of  discipline  by  the  faculty;  and  during  the  flflN'-six  years  which  have 
since  passed  away,  I  have  kept  my  word ;  and  though  we  have  been  less  suc- 
cessful in  our  system  of  parental  government  than  could  l>e  wished,  we  have 
have  had  no  rebellions,  and  it  is  conceded,  I  believe  generally,  that  quite  as 
largo  a  proportion  of  our  young  men  have  succeeded  in  after  life  as  of  any  oth- 
er collegiate  institution  in  the  Union. 

BBCOLLBCnoyS  OP  PETER  PARLEY. 

Tlic  following  picture  of  the  District  School  as  it  was  a  few  years 
later,  in  the  town  of  Ridgefield,*  one  of  the  most  advanced  agricul- 
tural <winniunitics  of  Connecticut,  is  from  tlie  pen  of  Peter  Parley, 
[Samuel  G.  Goodrich,]  in  his  "  Recollections  of  a  Li/etime,^^ 

About  three-fourths  of  a  mile  irom  my  father*s  house,  on  the  winding  road  to 
Lower  Salem,  which  bore  the  name  of  West  Lane,  waa  the  school-house  where 
I  took  my  lirst  lessons,  and  received  the  foundations  of  my  very  slender  educa- 
tion. I  have  sinoe  l^cen  eometiiues  asked  where  I  graduated:  my  reply  has 
always  l)een,  '*  At  West  Lane."  G^erally  speaking,  this  has  ended  the  inquiry, 
whetiier  because  ray  interlocutors  have  confounded  this  venerable  institutkm 
with  "Lane  Seminary,"  or  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  risk  an  exposure 
of  their  ignorance  as  to  the  college  in  which  I  was  educated,  I  am  unable  to 
»v. 

The  stite  of  the  school-house  was  a  triangrular  piece  of  land,  measuring  per- 
haps a  rood  in  extent,  and  lying,  according  to  the  Qustomof  tliose  days,  at  tbe 
meeting  of  four  roads.  The  ground  herealx)uts — as  everywhere  else  in  Bidge- 
. field— was  exceedingly  stony,  and  in  making  the  patiiway  the  stones  had  been 
tlirown  out  right  and  leil,  and  there  remained  in  heaps  on  either  side^  from 
generation  to  generation.  All  round  was  bleak  and  desolate.  Loose,  squat 
stone  walls,  with  innumerable  breaches,  inclosed  adjacent  fields.  A  few  tufts 
of  elder,  with  here  and  tliere  a  patch  of  briers  and  p(;ke-weed,  flourished  ki  the 
gravelly  soil.     Not  a  tree,  however,  remained,  save  an  aged  diestnut,  at  the 

*  Nearly  all  the  inhabiiants  of  RtJgefieltj  were  farmers,  with  the  few  xnecl^nics  that  were 
.  Decefvary  to  carry  on  society  in  a  somewhat  primeval  state.  Even  the  persons  not  profe** 
■ioiially  devoted  to  agriculture,  had  each  his  farm,  or  at  Jeast  his  garden  and  home  k>t,  w?lh 
his  piKs,  poultry,  and  cattle.  The  population4n'>ght  have  been  1,200,  comprieiiif  aoOiimlUes. 
All  could  nrad  and  write,  but  in  point  of  &ct,  beyond  the  Almanac  and  Watts'  Psaknt  and 
Hymns,  their  literary  acr]uirffment«  had  little  scope.  There  were,  1  think,  four  newcpapers, 
all  weekly,  pnblitihed  in  the  State  :  one  at  Hartford,  one  at  New  London,  one  at  NewHaveD, 
and  one  at  Litchtield.  There  were,  however,  not  more  than  three  subscribers  to  alT  thesH*  ia 
our  village  Wt  had.  however,  a  public  library  of  some  200  volumes,  ami  what  waa  of  9tful 
consequence— the  town  was  on  ih«  roiwl  which  was  then  the  great  thoroughfarriCOnaeciiiiff 
Botton  with  New  York,  and  hence  it  had  means  of  iuteUjgeiice  from  traveler*  coaMaaUj 
paeaing  through  the  place,  which  kept  it  up  with  the  march  of  events. 


BPIlOpt^  Afi  TU^Y  W^Rfi  ai^TV  YEARS  AGO.  |3^ 

nesK^**^  angle  of  thu  spnce.    This  ecrtaiDlj  had  not  been  spjired  for  shado  or 

onaaxo^-'^^  but  prubabjy  bccnuiie  it  would  Imve  cost  too  much  lubor  to  cut  it 

^YTVk^  ior  it  waa  of  ample  girth.    At  uU  eveuts  it  whh  tho  ousid  in  our  desert 

^uiriu^  summer;  uud  in  autumOf  as  tlie  burrs  disi-losfd  its  Iruit,  it  resembled  a 

bes^ieg;od  city.     The  boys,  like  so  many  catapults,  hurled  at  it  stoucs  and  slicks, 

uoAil  every  nut  had  capituluted. 

Two  houses  only  were  at  hand:  one,  surrounded  by  an  ample  bam,  a  teeming 
orcliard,  and  ou  enormous  wood-pile,  belonged  to  Granther  Baldwin;  tho  other 
was   the  proi>erty  of  "Old  Chiclk-es-ter/'  an  uncouth,  unsociid  being,  whom 
everybody  for  some  reason  or  otlier  f^eemed  to  dospii<to  and  shun.    His  houso 
was  of  stone  and  of  one  story.     He  had  a  cow,  which  every  year  had  a  calf. 
He  bad  a  wife — filthy,  uncombed,  and  vaguely  reported  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  old  country.     This  is  about  the  whole  hi«tor}'  of  tho  man,  so  fur  as  it  ia 
writti-'ii  in  the  authentic  traditions  of  the  parish.     His  premises,  an  aero  in  ex- 
tent, consisted  of  a  tongue  of  land  between  two  of  tlie  converging  roads.    No 
boy,  tliat  I  ever  heard  oij  ventured  to  cast  a  stone  or  to  make  an  incur^^ion  into 
this  terrilory.  thougli  it  lay  close  to  the  school-house.    1  havt'  often,  in  passing, 
P^ped  timidly  over  the  trails,  and  caught  glimpHes  of  a  stout  rnan  with  a  drab 
^Mt,   drab  breeches,  and  drab  gaiters,  glazed  with  ancient  grease  and  loog 
AbnisioD,  prowlifig  about  the  house;  but  never  did  X  discover  liim  outside  of 
nia  own  dominion.     I  know  it  was  darkly  intimated  that  he  had  U-en  a  tory, 
•od  'Was  tarred  and  fl-athered  in  the  revolutionary  war,  but  as  to  tho  rest  he 
^**  a  perfect  myth.    Granther  Baldwin  was  a  character  no  less  marked,  but  I 
^^^^  reserve  his  picture  for  a  subsequent  letter. 

•*«^«  sdwol-ho^wo  Itself  consisted  of  rough,  unpointed  clapboards,  upon  a 

^^'^'Jon  (hme.     It  was  plastered  within,  and  contained  two  ai»artment8— a  little 

y^y  taken  out  of  a  corner  for  a  wardrobe,  and  tho  school-room  projwr.    The 

*^tiej  was  of  stone,  and  pointed  with  mortar,  which,  by  tho  way,  had  been 

^   tnto  a  honeycomb  by  uneasy  and  enterprising  iHtnknives.    Tho  fia>placo 

'^^  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep.     The  flue  was  ho  an)j)le  and  so  perpen- 

^**W,  that  the  rain,  sleet,  and  snow  fell  direct  to  the  hearth.    In  winter,  tho 

^1^  for  lifb  with  green  fizzling  fuel,  which  was  brought  in  sled  lengths  end 

^p  by  the  scholars,  was  a  stem  one.    Not  unfrequently,  tho  wood,  gushing 

.      "^  sap  as  it  ^^aH,  chanced  to  be  out,  and  as  there  was  no  living  wilhout  tire, 

^  t)>ennometer  being  ten  or  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  tho  sihool  was  dii- 

■  ^^^od,  whereat  all  the  scholars  rejoioed  aloud,  not  having  tho  fe:u'  of  the  school- 

^ter  before  their  eyea 

-^^  was  the  custom  at  this  place  to  have  a  woman*s  school  in  the  summer 

^thts  and  this  was  attended  only  by  young  children.     It  was,  in  fact^  what 

^  How  call  a  primary  or  infant  school.     In  winter,  a  man  waa  employed  as 

y'^cher,  and  then  the  girls  and  boys  of  tho  neighborhood,  up  to  the  ago  of 

'^hteezi,  or  even  twenty,  were  among  the  pupils.    It  was  not  uncommon,  at 

^  naaon,  to  iiave  ibrty  scholars  crowded  into  thia  little  building. 

^  was  abont  mx  years  ohi  when  I  first  went  to  school  My  tenclier  waa  Aunt 
^Hght,  that  is,  Pelight  Benedict,  a  maiden  lady  of  fifty,  short  and  bent,  of  sal- 
^^  complexion  and  solemn  aspect.  I  remember  the  first  day  with  perfect  dte- 
^^k^ets.  I  wont  alone — fur  I  was  familiar  with  the  road,  it  being  that  which 
l^lfjd  br  our  old  house.  I  carried  a  little  basket,  with  bread  and  butter  with- 
^  for  tof  dinner,  tho  same  being  covered  over  with  a  white  cloth.    When  I 
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bad  proceeded  about  Iddf  wnjr,  I  li£bcd  the  oovtr^  aod  dobatod  vlietbcr  I- worM-! 
not  eat  my  dinner  then.  I  bolioTO  i%  was  a  acnae  of  dntjr  ooly  tljait  praventodJ 
my  doipg  »s  lor  in  tlioso  happy  daya  I  alw4^«  bad. a  koeu  appetitxk  'Brand'  itiid 
butter  wore  tbea  induitely  auperior.to  pale  de  foie  j^roa  now;  butatttt;  tbanksr 
to  my  training,  i  bad.  also  a  oooscionce.  As  my  motber  had  giTcn  na  tba-fiMAi 
for  dinner,  I  did  not  tliink  it  right  to  oonTert  U  into  ianc)i,  and  eYen  tfaougii''Li 
was  atroDgly  tempted. 

I  think  we  bad  aeyenteen  sdioUirB-^boys  and  girla— nnoslly  of  niy  own  aga«^ 
Among  tbem  were  aomo  of  my  after  companions.  I  have  since  iset  acTenatof : 
tbem-— one  at  Savannah,  and  two  at  Mobile,  reepectably  establiabod,  and  whk? 
fiunilics  around  Uiom.  Some  remain,  and  aro  now  among  the  gray  okl  man  oC : 
the  town ;  tlie  names  of  others  I  have  seen  inscribed  on  the  tombstones  d  theli' 
native  village.    And  the  rest—- wliere  are  they  ? 

The  schooL  being  orgauiaed,  we  were  all  seated  upon  benohea^  mader«C  vluit. 
were  called  sUihs — that  is,  boards  having  the  exterior  or  rounded  part  -of  tliiif> 
>  log  on  ocie  side:  as  tliey  were  useless  for  other  purposes^  tliese  were  OQATerteidi: 
iuto  school-benches,  the  rounded  part  down.  They  Imd  each  four  sapporti^ 
consisting  of  straddling  wooden  legs,  set  inta  auger  holes.  Our  own  legp; 
twaycd  in  the  air,  for  they  were  too  Rbort  to  touch  Uie  floor.  Oli,  whiit  an.awa.- 
iell  over  me,  when  we  were  all  seated  and  silenoe  roigned  around!  -    .    ^ 

The  cldldren  were  called  up^  one  by  one^  to  Aunt  Delight,  who  sat  on  alow, 
i'liair,  and  required  each,  as  a  preliminary,  to  make  his  manners,  oonsistinfTof'Si 
small  suddon  nod  or  jerk  of  tlio  bead  She  then  piaoed  tlie  8peUiQg*book<^ 
wlvich  was  Dilworth's-^boibre  tlie  pupil,  and  with  a  buck-haadled  penk«i(^> 
pointed,  one  by  one,  to  the  letters  of  the  alpholjet,  saying,  '*  What  s  that?^*:  H : 
tlie  child  knew  his  letters  the  "What's  that?"  very  soon  mn  on  tlius:  •->■{ 

"What's  that?"  •  ■   -v,-, 

"A."  .   ■      ■  -   ..-.J 

"'Stha-a-t?"  .7 

"B." 

"Sua-a-a-t?"  .  vj 

lip »» 

"Sua-a-a-t?"  .  ^ 

"D." 

"Sna-a-a-t?"  -       ,  .1  .a- 

"K"    Ac.  ...    . •,.;.. 

I  looked  upon  these  operations  with  intense  curiosity  and  no  smatt  respect) 
until  my  own  turn  camo.  I  went  up  to  the  schoolmistroits  with  some  emotloB^  - 
and  when  she  raid,  nitlier  ppitcfully,  as  I  thought,  ''  ^ake  your  obeisance  1"  my ; 
little  intellects  all  fled  nwaj',  and  I  did  nothing,  liaving  waited  a  eocoiidi  gas^:- 
ing  at  mo  with  indignation,  Khe  laid  her  hand  on  the  top  of  my  lii;ad,  .and  gave  ^ 
it  a  jerk  which  made  my  teoth  claali.  I  believe  I  bit  my  tongue  a  litAla;  ^  att  i 
events,  my  sense  of  dignity  was  oflendod,  and  when  she  pointed  to  A,  and  (ieked>r 
what  it  was,  it  awnm  l>efore  me  dim  and  liuzy,  and  at  big  as  a  iuH  moon.  Sh^i:j 
repeated  the  question,  but  I  was  doggedly  silent  Again,  a  third  time^>sh9.  wi4:> 
"What's  that?"  I  replied:  "Why  don't  you  tell  mo  what  it  is?  :I.4idB'jfc.'r 
como  hero  to  lenm  you  your  letters!"  I  have  not  the  sliglitest  .remembranoe.j; 
of  this,  for  my  brains  were  ull  a- wool-gathering;  but  as  Aunt  Delight. affirmed  -. 
it  to  bo  a  fact,  nnd  it  passed  into  tradition,  I  put  it  in.    I  ms^  havie  totd'  tliiii..i 
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itOrj  moto9  yuan  t^  in  one  of  my  bookt,  imputing  it  to  a  flcUtioos  hero,  ye(^ 
tbia  is  ita.  tfeoe  origin,  aocordiiig  to  tirf  rccoUection. 

:  .What  iounediatelj  followMl  I  do  Bot  Q\4ta\j  romombor,  but  one  resoH  is  ditf' 
tJoiotlT-  trfeeed  in  mj  momory.  In  th»  «v«tilnfc  of  tiiis  erenttVi)  day,  tho  school' 
oiateeaS  pud  mj  parenta  •  visit,  and  rccoimtcd  to  tlieir  astonisliod  ears  this,  my 
urtaik  contempt  of  authority.  Uy  fktber,  after  liearing  the  story,  got  up  and 
went  away ;  but  my  mother,  who  was  a  careful  dlsciplinurian,  told  mo  not  to  do 
w^a^aiiil  I  nhraya  had  aaospicioB  that  both  of  them  smiled  oii  mie  side  of 
their  fiux%  orcu  while  tliey  seemed  to  sympatlilto  xhih  the  old  pettierAt  and 
pankaile  podagoguo,  on  tho  other;  still  I  do  not  affirm  it,  for  I  am  bound  to 
Bay,  of  both  my  parents,  that  I  never  knew  them,  even  iu  trilies,  say  one  thing 
while  they  meant  anotiiera ' 

I  believe  I  achieved  the  alphabet  that  snmmer,  but  my  ailer  progress,  fbic 
akm^  timv  I  do  not  remember.  Tvxy  yoani  hktcr  I  went  to  the  winter-sclHX)l 
si  tho  Bsine  ptaoc,  kept  by  Lewis  01mstoad-«>a  man  who  had  a  en  11  for  plow* 
^Hff  naowiag,  carting  nuuraroi,  etc.,  in  summer,  and  for  teaching  school  m  the 
^^**>*wr,  with  a  taUmt  for  music  at  all  seasons,  wherefore  he  became  chorirteT 
'^^o*^  ooeasion^  w^lien,  peradventyire,  Deacon  Hawley  could  not  ofBclate.  IW 
^•"8* »  celebrity  in  ciphering,  and  ^Squire  Seymour  declared  that  he  was  ih^ 
greatest  "aritairoetioker*'in  FairfleW  county.  All  I  remember  of  his  porsoft 
»  bia  liand^  whidi  seemed  to  me  as  big  as  Goliah's,  judging  by  the  claps  of 
^■''**<J«r  it  mado  In  my  ears  on  one  or.  two  occasions. 

**he  next  step  of  my  progress  which  is  marked  m  my  memory,  is  tho  spelling 

7^  '•^onda  ot  two  syllables.    I  did  not  go  very  regularly  to  school,  but  by  the 

*^  I  was  ten  years  old  I  had  learned  to  write,  and  had  mado  a  little  proJ 

*^sa  in  aritlimetio.    Tliere  was  not  a  grammar,  a  geography,  or  a  history  bf 

y  *citid  in  the  school     Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  the  only  things 

K^^t,  and  these  very  indifferently — not  wholly  from  tho  stupidity  of  the 

.*^'^^T,  but  because  ho  had  forty  scholars,  and  tho  standards  of  the  age  re- 

.   .  '"^^  no  more  than  he  performed.     I  did  as  well  ss  the  other  scholars,  cer- 

*^  no  better.     I  had  excellent  health  and  joyous  spirits;  in  leaping,  run- 

S",   and  wrestling,  I  had  but  one  superior  of  my  age,  and  that  was  Stephen 

st<*ad,  a  snug-built  fellow,  smaller  than  myself,  and  who,  despite  our  rivalry, 

'^y  chosen  friend  and  companion.    I  seemed  to  live  for  play :  alas  1  how  the 

^        ^   has  changed  since  I  have  discovered  that  we  live  to  agonize  over  studjr, 

*^  care,  ambition,  disappointment,  and  then ? 

1  shall  not  have  occasion  again,  formally,  to  introduce  this  pcminary  into  my 
^^Te,  I  may  as  well  dose  my  account  of  it  now.    After  I  had  left  my  native ' 
ibr  Some  twenty  yeani,  I  returned  and  paid  it  a  visit.    Among  the  moriu- " 
8^^*^^  that  stood  high  hi  my  memory  was  tho  West  Lane  school-house.    Uncoh- 
j^^^^*%ly  carrying  with  me  the  measures  of  childhood,  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  at 
^^^  %fcirty  feet  square;  how  had  it  dwindled  when  I  came  to  estimate  it  by  the' 
^.       standards  I  had  fbrmed !    It  was  in  all  things  the  same,  yet  wholly  changed ' 
Owm*^^.    What  I  had  deemed  a  respectable  edifice,  as  it  now  stood  before  me  was' 
ti^T^  %  weather-beaten  little  ^ed,  which,  upon  being  measured,  I  found  to  be  leas  , 
t^r^  twenty  feet  square.    It  happened  to  be  (k  warm,  summer  day,  and  I  ventured 

The  loffitreflB  was  the  daughter  of  cue  of  my  schoolmates,  and  some  of  the 


^|ij^ter  the  j^ace.    I  fhund  a  girl,  some  eighteen  years  old,  keeping  *'  a  ma^am 
j^l^]'^^^  "  fbr  abotot  twenty  sdiolars,  some  of  whom  were  studying  Parley's  Geogra- 
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boys  and  griris  were  grandchildren  of  Uie  little  brood  wbioU  gathered. under  t))/^ 
wing  of  Aunt  IXolig^it,  whcB  I  wa8  an  a-b-C'dariaD.  Now  of  them,  not  -eTen 
the  solioolmlstre^Sf  bad  ever  beard  of  me.  Tlte  name  of  my  father,  as  hAWg 
ministered  unto  the  people  of  Eidgcfield  in  some  bygone  age^  was  laintlj  traced 
in  tlioir  recolIoctioD.  As  to  Pteter  Parley,  whoee  Geography  they  were  le«ru- 
ing" — tlier  supposed  him  some  decript  old  gentiemaa  bobblii>g  about  oa  t^  crutclii 
» long  way  off,  for  wlioni,  nerertlieless,  they  bad  a  certain  afiection,  inasmucib 
as  he  had  mado  geography  into  a  story-book.  The  ftDOtispiece-picture  ofUM 
Old  follow,  with  his  gouty  foot  in  a  chair,  tlireatcning  the  boys  that  if  they 
touched  his  tender  too,  he  would  tell  them  no  more  stories,  secured  tboir  .r8» 
Bpect,  and  placed  him  among  the  ciaints  in  the  calendar  of  their  young  bMclv. 
"Well,  thought  I,  if  this  goes  on  I  may  yct  rival  Mother  Qoose  I 

At  the  age  of  ten  years  I  was  sent  to  the  up^town  school,  the  leading  aemiii- 
ary  of  the  Tillage,  ibr  at  this  period  it  liad  not  arrived  at  the  honor  of  im  aciMlo- 
my,  the  institution  being  then,  and  many  years  after,  under  the  charge  of  Mm- 
ter  Stobbiiis.  He  was  a  man  with  a  conciliating  stoop  in  the*  shoulders,  a  long 
body,  sliort  legs,  and  a  swaying  walk.  He  was,  at  this  period,  some  fifty  yehiB 
old,  his  hair  being  thin  and  silvery,  and  always  falling' in  well-combed  rolls  over 
1)13  coat-collar.  His  eye  was  blue,  end  his  dress  invariably  of  the  same  -eokNT. 
Breeches  and  knee-buckles,  blue-mixed  stockings,  and  shoes  with  bright  boddea, 
seemed  as  much  a  part  of  the  man  as  bis  head  and  Blioalders.  On  the  whole, 
his  appearance  was  that  of  the  middle-chiss  gentleman  oi  the  olden  time,  aad 
ho  was  in  fact  what  he  seemed. 

This  seminary  of  learning  for  the  rising  aristocracy  of  Ridgefiold  was  -'a 
wooden  edifice,  thirty  by  twenty  feet,  covered  with  brown  clapboards,  and^  ex- 
cept an  entry,  consisted  of  a  single  room.  Around  and  against  the  walls  ran  a 
continuous  lino  of  scats,  fronted  by  a  continuons  writing-desk.  Beneath,  ware 
depositories  for  books  and  writing  materials.  The  center  was  occupied  by  sUb 
scats,  similar  to  those  of  West  Lane.  The  larger  scholars  were  ranged  cxr  t&e 
outer  sides,  at  the  desks ;  the  smaller  fVy  of  a-b-c-darians  were  seated  ia  the 
center.  The  master  was  enshrined  on  the  east  side  of  the  room,  contrary,  belt 
remembered,  to  the  law  of  tlie  French  iavans,  which  places  dominion  invaria- 
bly in  the  west.  Regular  as  the  sun,  Master  Stebbins  was  in  his  seat  at  niae 
o'clock,  and  the  performances  of  the  school  began.  "' 

According  to  the  Catechism — which,  by  the  way,  we  learned  and  recited  on 
Saturday — ^tlie  chief  end  of  man  was  to  glorify  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments: according  to  the  routine  of  this  school,  one  would  have  thought  it  to  be 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  which  we  may  add  spelling.  From  morning 
to  night,  in  all  weathers,  through  every  season  of  the  year,  these  exercues 
were  carried  on  with  tlie  energy,  patience,  and  perseverance  of  a  manu&etory. 

Master  Stebbins  respected  his  calling:  his  heart  was  in  his  work;  andiio, 
what  ho  pretended  to  teach,  he  taught  well.  "WTien  I  entered  the  school,  I  fbtkad 
that  a  huge  stride  had  been  achieved  in  the  march  of  nj;nd  since  I  had  left  W«6t 
Lane.  Webster's  Spelling  Book  had  taken  the  place  of  Bilworth,  which  w«^  a 
great  improvement.  The  drill  in  spelling  was  very  thorough,  and  applied  trf^ 
day  to  the  whole  school.  I  imagine  that  the  exercises  might  have  been  amila- 
ing  to  a  stranger,  especially  as  one  scholar  would  sometimes  go  off  in  a  voioe^as 
grum  as  that  of  a  bull-fVog,  while  another  would  follow  in  tones  as  fl&a  a&d 
piping  as  a  poet-weet    The  blunders,  too,  were  often  ineffkbly  ludicrtms;  ^¥fen 
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tiB  cSvn^i^ft  woqKI  sometimes  have  titteredf  had  not  such  an  enormity  been  cer» 
ttin  to  bave  brought  oat  the  birch.  As  to  rewards  and  ponishments,  tbo  8T»> 
tern  TV&s  this:  whoever  missed  went  down;  so  that  periection  mounted  to  the 
top:      Sere  was  the  beginning  of  the  up  and  down  of  life. 

Reading  was  performed  in  classes,  wliich  generally  plodded  on  without  a  bint 
from  the  master.  Nerertlieless^  when  Zeek  Sanford — who  was  said  to  have  a 
Btrealc  of  lightning  in  hini*-in  his  haste  to  be  smarts  read  the  37  th  verse  of  tlie 
find  chapter  of  tho  Act»— **  Now  when  thoy  beard  this,  tliey  were  pickled  in 
their  heart*' — tbe  birch  stick  on  Master  Stobbins*8  table  seemed  to  quiver  and 
peel  at  tlie  little  end,  as  if  to  give  warning  of  tho  wrath  to  come.  Wlien  Orrj 
Keclcr  ■  Ony  was  a  girl,  you  know,  and  not  a  boy-— drawled  out  in  spelling : 
k — o — n,  kon,  a — h — u— n-^t-^  shunts,  konahuuts-— tlie  bristles  in  the  master's 
sy«brow8  fidgeted  like  Aunt  Delight's  knitting  needles.  Occasionally,  when 
tho  reading  was  insnpportably  bad,  be  took  a  book  and  road  himself  as  as 
•tsamplei 

We  were  taught  arithmetic  in  Daboll,  then  a  new  book,  and  which,  being 

A^pted  to  our  measorea  of  length,  weighti  and  currency,  was  a  prodigious  leap 

OTor  the  head  of  poor  old  Dilworth,  whoso  rules  and  examples  wero  modeled 

Qpon  Eaglish  customs.    In  consequence  of  the  general  use  of  Dilwortli  in  our 

^f^^^^ocim^  fbr  perhaps  a  century'—pottndak  shillings,  and  pence  were  classical,  and 

collars  and  cents  Tolgar,  for  several  succeeding  generations.     '*  I  would  not  give 

■penny  for  It^'*  was  genteel;  "I  would  not  give  a  cent  for  it,"  was  plebeian. 

^  have  not  yet  got  over  this :  we  sometimes  say  red  cent  in  familiar  parlance, 

'^t  it  can  hardly  be  put  in  print  without  oOenae. 

-Alastcr  Stebbins  was  a  groat  man  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  I  have  an  idea 

****t  ^re  wore  a  generatk>Q  after  his  own  heart    We  certainly  achieved  wonders 

"l^^rdjn^  to  our  ojn^  conceptions,  some  of  us  going  even  beyond  tlie  Kule  of 

'^^   and  making  forays  into  the  mysterious  region  of  Vulgar  Fractious. 

^*^  daring  geniuses  actually  entered  and  took  possession. 

h^A  ^^  '^fic  t'U,  penmanship  was  Master  Stebbin's  groat  accomplishment    He 

11       ^^  niagniloquent  system ;  no  pompous  lessons  upon  single  lines  and  biM 

|/7^  axui  the  like.    Tl)o  revelations  of  inspired  copy-book  maimers  had  not  then 

A     ^,  ^oochsafed  to  man.    He  could  not  cut  an  American  eagle  with  a  single 

^^^h  Qf  a  goose-quill.    He  was  guided  by  good  taste  and  native  instinct,  and 

smooth  round  band,  like  copper-plate.    His  lessons  from  A  to  &,  all 

^  by  fain^el(  consisted  of  pithy  proverbs  and  useful  moral  lessons.     On 

^jT*  "^  Ptige  of  our  writing-books  he  wroto  the  first  line  himself.    Tho  effect  was 

jlj  ^^  *^iiglit  have  been  expected — with  such  models,  patiently  enforced,  nearly 

j^^*^*^mo  good  writersL 
1^     ^^nd  these  simple  elements,  tbe  Up- town  school  made  few  pretensions. 


,  ^^T^^   X  was  Uiere,  two  Webster's  Grammars  and  one  or  two  Dwight's  Googra 

li^   /|^  ^^ere  in  use.    The  latter  was  witliout  maps  or  illustrations,  and  was  in 

,  ml  c^^^^  more  than  an  expanded  table  of  contents,  taken  from  Morse's  Univer- 


. #iY|«  ^iftgraphy — the  mammoth  monument  of  American  leamiug  and  genius  of 
Ib^^  '^^^  and  generation.  The  grammar  was  a  clever  book ;  but  I  have  an  idea 
flo^  ^^^ither  Master  Stebbins  nor  his  pupils  ever  fathomed  its  depths.  They 
"^^red  about  in  it  as  if  in  a  quagmire,  and  a(\er  some  time  came  out  pretty 
'^  wbero  they  went  in,  tliough  perhaps  a  little  obfUscated  by  the  dim  and 
atu)psph(^re  of  these  labyrinths. 
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The  fact  undonbtedfy  is,  that  the  art  of  teaeliing,  as  tovf  unierttood,  bej-Oft^ 
tlie  simplest  elements,  -^tBS  tieitber  icnown  nor  deemed  n^oMBary  ii>  our  to^mUif 
schools  in  their  duy  of  small  things.  Repetition,  drilling,  lipo  upon  line;,  ^d 
precept  upon  precept,  ^nth  nere  and  there  a  little  of  the  biroU— constituted. tUQ 
entire  system.  .    . :-  . 

Let  me  here  repeat  an  anecdote,  which  I  have  indeed  told  before^  but  whicU 
I  had  from  the  lips  of  its  hero,  G  .  .  .  H  .  .  .,  a  clergyman  of  some  note  tbir^ 
years  ago,  and  which  well  illustrates  this  part  of  mj  stoty.  At  a  village  school, 
not  many  miles  from  Ridgefield,  he  was  put  into  Webster^s  Grammar.  Ilerc^.bfs 
read,  "  A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  ihiRg — as  fiorstj  hair^  justice^  Now,  in  hi^ 
innocence,  he  read  it  thus:  "-4.  noun  is  Qi^  name  oj  a  thing — as  liorse-haix 
justice^ 

"  What  then,"  said  he,  ruminating  deeply,  "  is  a  noun  ?  But  first  I  muat  find 
out  what  a  horse-hair  justice  is." 

Vytou  this  he  meditated  for  some  days,  but  still  he  was  as  iar  a3  ever  fh>m  tb^ 
solution.  Now  his  father  was  a  man  of  authority  in  those  partSy  and  moreover 
he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Withal,  he  was  of  respectable  ancestry,  and  so  t^ero 
bad  descended  to  him  a  somewhat  stately  high-backed  settee,  covered  wiUi  honse- 
hair.  One  day,  as  the  youth  came  from  school,  pondering  upon  the  great  gram*- 
xnatical  problem,  he  entered  the  front  door  of  the  house,  and  tliero  he  saw  b«K 
ibre  him,  his  father,  officiating  in  his  legal  capacity,  and  seated  upon  the  xA^ 
horse-hair  settee.  "I  have  found  itl"  said  the  boy  to  himself  as  greatly  do- 
lighted  as  was  Archimedes  when  ho  exclaimed  Evrtkor—^^ xay  fatlier  is  «  horse^ 
hair  justice,  and  therefore  a  noun!''  ; 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  world  got  on  remarkably  well  in 
spite  of  this  narrowness  of  the  country  scliools.  .  Tiic  elements  of  an  Knglish 
education  were  pretty  well  taught  throughout  the  village  seminaries  of  Conpeo* 
ticut,  and  I  may  add,  of  New  Kiigland.  The  teachers  were  heartily  devoted  to 
Uieir  profession :  tliey  respected  their  calling,  and  were  respected  and.  encour- 
aged by  the  community.  They  had  this  merit,  that  while  they  attempted  bul 
little,  that,  at  least,  was  thoroughly  performed.  .  ^ 

As  to  the  country  at  large,  it  was  a  day  of  quiet,  though  earnest  action: 
Franklin's  spirit  was  the  great  '* schoolmaster  abroad" — teuciiing  industry,  pei:^ 
severance,  frugality,  and  thrift,  as  the  end  and  aim  of  ambition.  The  educatioii 
of  youth  was  suited  to  what  was  expected  of  them.  With  the  simple,  le^soitfr 
of  the  country  schools,  they  moved  the  world  immediately  around  Uiem,-. 
Though  I  can  recollect  only  a  single  case — that  already  alluded  to  of  EzekieL 
Sanford — in  which  one  of  Master  Stebbins's  scholars  attained  any  degree  of  lite*, 
rary  distinction,  still,  quite  a  number  of  them,  with  no  scliool  learning  beyond 
what  he  gave  them,  rose  to  a  certain  degree  of  eminence.  His  three  sons  ob-, 
tained  situations  in  New  York  as  accountants,  and  became  dislinguialied  in  their 
career.  At  one  period  there  w^ere  three  graduates  of  his  school,  who  wer^ 
casliiers  of  banks  in  that  city.  My  mind  adverts  now  with  great  satisfaction  U>- 
several  names  among  the  wealthy,  honorable,  and  still  active  merchants  of  the. 
great  metropolis,  who  were  my  fellow-students  of  the  Up-town  school,  and  who 
there  began  and  completed  tlieir  education." 

To  the  advantages,  wich  as  they  were,  of  the  district  school,  Mr. 
Groodrich  adds  an  account  of  his  experience  on  the  farin,  and  Lia 


juvezxilc  sportSy  aa  well  as  his  oar)y  attempts  at  mhiiUing  and  other 
mecla  AiiLcaL  Brt»  and  adds  the  foUawing  raitoctions : — 

'    ISTo^v  all  those  tilings  may  soem  trifles,  ytt  in  a  review  of  my  life,  I  deem 

tti^m   of  STtme  significance.    Tliis  homely  faniiliarity  with  the  more  iiurlinnical 

arts  iW£is  a  material  part  of  my  education ;  this  communion  with  nature  gave 

tne  instructive  and  im])ortant  lessons  from  nature's  o|)en  book  of  knowledge, 

11  J-  "tc^ohnical  education,  as  will  bo  seen  hereafter,  was  extremely  narrow  and 

It  regular.    This  defect  was  at  last  partially  supplied  by  the  common-plaec  inci- 

dcMits  1  have  metitloned.    Tlie  teaching,  or  rather  the  training  of  the  wnses,  in 

the    oountrjr— ear  and  eye,  ftiot  and  hand,  by  running,  leaping,  climbing  over 

hill  a3ind  moantain,  by  occasional  labor  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm,  und  by 

the  use  of  tools — and  all  this  in  youth,  is  sowing  seed  whidi  is  repaid  largely 

tt«i  roiidfly  to  the  hand  of  after-cultivation,  however  unskillful  it  may  be.    This 

is  not    80  much  because  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  available  in  aflor-life, 

i^hicH  is  thns  obtained — though  this  Is  not  to  be  despised — as  it  is  that  hoidth- 

fal,  Vf  j^orons.  manly  habits  and  associations — pliysical,  moral,  and  intellectual — 

are  tlitas  established  and  developed. 

Tt  i«  a  riddle  to  many  people  that  the  emigrants  from  the  country  into  the 

Cit^,  in  all  ages,  outstrip  the  natives,  and  become  their  masters.    The  reason  is 

<«>vio«8:  country  education  and  country  life  arc  practical,  and  Invigorating  to 

^^^^'y  and  mind,  and  hence  those  who  arc  thus  qualified  triumi)h  in  the  race  of 

*  ^'       It  has  alwars  been,  it  will  alwavs  be  so :  the  rustic  (Joths  and  Vandals 

m;iroh  in  and  conquer  Rome,  in  the  fhture,  as  they  Tiave  done  in  the  past 

^y  this,  by  no  means  insisting  that  my  own  life  furnishes  any  very  striking 

*^*^r  of  the  truth  of  my  remartcs ;  still,  I  may  Siiy  that  but  for  the  country 

i^TTj^   and  exixjrience  1  have  alluded  to,  and  which  served  as  a  fwjthold  for 

*^«Tont  progress,!  should  have  lingered  in  my  career  fiir  behind  the  humble 

^n<?os  I  have  actually  made. 

J  ,^*  '^lo  llhistrate  and  vcrMy  my  meaning  by  specific  examples.    Tn  my  youth 

n.^^^^'*^^  ^miliar  with  every  bird  common  to  the  ccmntry :  1  knew  his  call,  liis 

IjI     *^'    ***s  hue,  his  food,  his  habits;  in  short,  his  natural  history.    I  could  detect 

^j.^  ^^  liis  flight,  as  fai*  as  tlio  eye  could  reach.     I  knew  all  the  quadnipeds — 

atiH  -^^  \^e\\  as  tame.    I  was  acquainted  with  almost  every  tree,  shrub,  bush, 


^*^Wer,  indigenous  to  the  country;  not  botanically,  but  according  to  popu- 

ftj^.^    '^^s.     I  recognized  them  instantly,  wherever  I  saw  them;  I  knew  their 

^j,^    '^    ^tne,  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fVuit     I  could  tell  their  characteristics,  their 

0j^.  j/^iif3  legends  and  traditions  that  belonp^rd  to  ihem.     All  this  t  learned  by 

fijul       '^^ity  w'lXh  these  objects;  meeting  with  them  in  all  my  walks  and  rambles, 

cs>3jj^^^^"^ing  note  of  them  with  the  emphasis  and  vigor  of  early  experience  and 

t^jj^   ^^O  lion.     In  after  days,  T  have  never  had  time  to  make  natural  history  sys- 

Utor*  study;  yet  my  knowledge  as  to  these  things  has  constantly  accumii- 

tJi,»   r^   '^^id  that  without  special  eflbrt.    When  1  have  traveled  in  other  countries, 

ajifj* '    ^^-«,  tlie  animals,  the  vegetation,  have  interested  me  as  well  by  their  re- 

t)l^         '^^jccs  as  their  differences,  when  (compared  witli  our  own.     In  looking  over 

nP5;i^    *^l»res  of  scientific  works  on  natural  history.  I  have  always  read  with  eager- 

g^^    ^<|<1  intelligence  of  preparation;  indeed,  of  vivid  and  pleasing  associations. 

jj^y^^jT^.  Jdca  1  had  touehitig  the.se  mattors  was  living  and  sympathetic,  and 

"^        ^HcU  other  ideas  to  it^  and  these  again  originated  still  otliers.    Thus  it  is 
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that  in  the  raco  of  a  busy  life,  by  means  of  a  liomely,  hearty  start  at  the  bQgiq* 
ninj^,  I  have,  as  to  those  subjects,  eawily  and  naturally  supplied,  in  some  hiuor 
bio  degree,  tlie  defects  of  my  irregular  education,  aud  that  too,  not  by  a  procesp 
of  repulsive  toil,  but  with  a  relish  superior  to  all  tho  seductions  of  roniaDQQ.  I 
am  therefore  a  believer  in  the  benefits  accruing  fVom  simple  couatry  life  an4 
simple  country  habits,  as  here  illustrated,  and  am,  thereibre,  on  all  ooeafiloBt 
anxious  to  recommend  them  to  my  friends  and  countrymen.  To  city  people,  I 
would  say,  educate  your  diildrcn,  at  leaet  partially,  in  the  country,  so  aa  to  im* 
bue  them  with  the  love  of  nature,  and  that  knowledge  and  training  wfaidl 
spring  from  simple  rustic  sports,  exorcises,  and  employments.  To  country  peoi- 
pie,  I  would  remark,  be  not  envious  of  the  city,  for  in  the  general  balance  of 
good  and  evil,  you  have  your  full  portion  of  tho  first,  with  a  diminished  share 
of  the  last. 

THE  HOMESPUN  ERA  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  Rev.  Iloiace  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  of  Ilartford,  a  native  of  the 
Parish  of  New  Preston,  "  cojuposed  of  the  corners  of  three  towns, 
(Washington,  Woodbury,  and  New  Milford,)  and  the  ragged  ends 
and  cornci-s  of  twice  as  many  mountains  and  stony-sided  hills,"  in 
a  Discourse  pronounced  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Litchfield 
County  in  1851,  thus  describes  the  schools  of  his  boyhood. 

But  the  schools — wo  must  not  pass  by  these,  if  wo  are  to  form  a  trutliful  and 
sufficient  picture  of  tlio  homespun  days.  The  schoolmaster  did  not  exactly  go 
round  tlio  district  to  lit  out  the  children's  minds  with  learning,  as  the  shoemaker 
often  did  to  lit  their  feet  with  slioes,  or  the  tailors  to  measure  and  cut  for  their 
bodies ;  but,  to  come  as  near  it  as  possible,  he  boarded  round,  (a  custom  not  yet 
gone  bj',)  and  the  wood  for  tho  common  fire  was  supplied  in  a  way  equally 
primitive,  viz.,  by  a  contribution  of  loads  from  the  several  families,  according  to 
tlicir  several  quantities  of  childhood.  The  cliildren  were  all  clothed  alike  in 
homespun  ;  and  the  only  signs  of  aristocracy  were,  that  some  were  clean  aud 
some  a  degree  less  so,  some  in  line  white  and  striped  linen,  some  in  brown  tow 
crash  ;  and,  in  particular,  as  I  remcmbor,  with  a  certain  feeling  of  quality  I  do 
not  like  to  express,  the  good  fathers  of  some  testified  the  opinion  they  had  of 
their  children,  by  bringing  fine  round  loads  of  hickory  wood  to  warm  them, 
while  some  others,  I  regret  to  say,  brought  only  scanty,  scraggy,  ill-looking 
heaps  of  green  oak,  white  birch,  and  heaps  of  green  oak,  white  birch,  and  hem- 
lock. Indeed,  about  all  the  bickerings  of  quality  among  the  children,  centered 
in  the  quality  of  the  wood  pile.  There  was  no  complaint,  in  those  days,  of  the 
want  of  ventilation ;  fur  tho  large  open  fireplace  held  a  considerable  fraction 
of  a  cord  of  wood,  and  the  windows  took  in  just  enough  air  to  supply  the  com- 
bustion. Besides,  the  bigger  lads  were  occasionally  ventilated,  by  being  sent 
out  to  cut  wood  enough  to  keep  the  fire  in  action.  The  seats  were  made  of  the 
outer  slabs  from  the  saw-mill,  sujjported  by  slant  legs  driven  into  and  a  proper 
distance  through  auger  holes,  and  planed  smooth  on  the  top  by  the  mther  tardy 
process  of  friction.  But  the  spoiling  went  on  bravely,  and  we  cipl)ered  away 
again  and  again,  always  till  we  got  through  Loss  and  Gain.  The  more  advanced 
of  us,  too,  made  light  work  of  Lindley  Murray,  and  went  on  to  the  parsing, 
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fiii^y,  or  eztractfl  flroro  Sh^kspeoro  stid  Milton,  till  aome  of  un  befran  to  think 
'W^  1ia<i  maslerMi  tlioir  tough  sentences  in  a  nH>ro  consequential  evtiAt'  of  the 
term  tban  was  exactly  true.    Oh,  I  remember  (about  the  remote:<t  thing  I  can 
remember)  tlmt  low  seat,  too  hi^i.  neverthelest,  to  allow  the  feet  to  touch  the 
floor,  atidthat  friendly  teacher  who  had  the  addrosa  to  start  a  ti ret  feeling  of 
CQthvsiMm  nnd  awaken  the  flrat  sense  of  powor.    lie  is  living  still,  and  when- 
ever I  think  of  him,  ho  rises  np  to  mo  in  the  far  background  of  memory,  as  bright 
V  if  ha  bad  worn  tlie  seven  stars  in  his  hair.    (I  said  ho  is  living;  ycH,  he  is 
here  today,  God  blew  him  I)    How  many  others  of  you  that  are  hore  a^^em- 
Wed,  recall  these  little  primitive  universities  of  homespun,  wlicro  your  mind 
''^s  bom,  with  a  similar  fecliog  of  reverence,  and  homely  satiaf  tcti«>n.     Porhops 
you  remember,   too,  with  a  pleasure  not   h'ss  genuine,   tlint  you   rweived 
trie  classic  discipline  of  the  university  proper,  undor  a  dress  of  homespun, 
to  be  graduated,   at  the  close,   in   the  j<iint  honors  of  broadcloth   and   the 
parcliment. 

In  an  Ad<lrcss  delivered  hy  the  editor  when  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  before  tlic  State  Teai'liers'  Asso- 
ciation  hold  at  Wasliinrfton,  (in  which  town  the  l*arish  of  New 
•Preaton  is  mainly  situated)  in  lf^50,  the  following  reforcncc  was 
Diade  to  the  past  school  habits  of  the  people. 

The  School  Society  in  which  wo  are  nssomblod  is  a  boautiful  and  striking 

lustration  of  what  un  ajrrictiltural  pooplo  cnn  do,  under  many  disadvantngt^s, 

o  cultivate  the  minds  and  souls  of  the  ciiildron  ami  youth,  and  to  send  out  a 

'^^  of  n^cn  to  achieve  for  themselves  wealth  and  distinction,  and  rcMett  a  tnie 

e^^'T  on  the  rugged  homesteads  where  their  childhood  and  youth  wtTe  nurtured. 

"     ^^'  I^roston  enjoys  a  wi<le,  and  will  enjoy  a  still  wider  celebrity  for  thf  num- 
Oct  f\C 

"*  *-'niinently  useful,  and  in  some  departments  of  effort,   eminently  dustin- 

^uod  men,  whoso  birthplace  was  on  tiiese  rugged  hillsides,  and  whose  bodily 

. .  ^'^y*  and  whose  freshness  and  force  of  mind  were  secured  by  the  pure  air, 

rourjr]^  exposure,  the  healtliy  sports,  and  lab(»rious  toil  of  their  country  life. 

J  '^a  "boys  were,  and  still  are  in  these  agrieultural  homes,  th(\v  can  endure 

^'-St  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard  stu'h':  and  in  the  calmness  and  srclusion  of 

,  ^^tward  life,  they  can  acquire  tliat  habit  of  nfle^tion  which  appropriates 

•         .    '^•K®  '"to  the  very  substanee  of  the  mind.     Tliere  is  also  a  fn>shness  of 

^j,  ^^  ^''itiou. — nurtured  by  wandering  over  mountain  anil  valli»y.  and  looking  at 

tb      ^"^iirs  whether  fixed  like  the  everlasting  liills,  or  growing  and  waving  like 

f..^     ^^Osts  which  diversify  their  sides,  or  giving  out  music  and  lift-  like  tlio 

J.   »     ^^•'*  which  leap  down  and  between, — wliich,  untired  in  its  wing,  takes  long 

^  ,     ^*^lightful  flights.     There  is  ardor  and  eagerne>'s  after  eminence,  which 

j. .  ^     ^^  strength  like  along  petJt  tiro,  and  breaks  out  witli  greater  energy  where 

1  ^  **Oom  to  show  itself.     Above  all  tliere  is  oflen.  and  may  be  always,  a  more 

0.    ^*t  <lomestic  education,  as  parents  have  their  (children  more  entirely  within 

*^Ontrol,  on<l  the  home  is  more  eo!iij)letely,  for  the  time  being,  tlje  wholo 

,.      ^  to  the   family.     Wherever  th'*se   favorable  eireumstanees  are  combine*! 

e       ^ho  advanta;ies  of  good  teaelurs.  good  books,  and  the  per.-onal  influence 

^Onted  rn'Mi;  as  clergymen  and  physicians,  then*  will  boyho«.d  and  youth 

^'Vq  ijj,  |jj..jt  training  for  a  long  life  of  useful  and  honorable  eflort.     How 
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much  tlie  labors  of  such  men  as  Jororaiah  Day,  Ebenezer  Porter,  in  the  polpll 
and  in  their  pastoral  and  school  visitations — how  much  that  old  social  librar 
which  once  brought  so  many  of  the  great  and  the  good  of  other  towns  and  othe 
counties  to  join  your  firesides — how  much  your  teachers  from  time  to  time 
combined  with  the  habits  of  labor,  of  thrift,  and  strict  domestic  culture  an« 
trainiog,  hat  had  to  do  in  giving  to  oixr  State  and  countrj  sQCh  imb  a^  th 
Days,  the  Whcatons,  the  BosbncUn,  the  "WbittleseyB— it  will  be  impossible  t 
determine.  It  is  enough  that  this  little  parish,  as  described  by  Dr.  Bushnell 
"  made  up  of  the  comers  of  three  towns  and  the  ragged  ends  and  comers  o! 
twice  as  many  mountains  and  stony-sided  hills,"  has  exhibited  the  highest  re 
suits  of  industrial,  intellectual  and  religious  training.  The  power  of  this  littl< 
parish  (witli  less  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,)  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  Jfel 
in  every  part  of  our  great  nation.    Recognized,  of  course,  it  ia  not;  "bttt  stffl  i 

IBffelt. 

IfOTE.  ^ 

The  following  is  an  imperfect  list  of  the  truly  eminent  and  useful  men  whicl 

the  scliools  and  domestic  training  of  this  little  agricultural  community  in  lea 

than  fifty  years  has  given  to  the  public  service  of  the  country.  .    ^ 

Nathaniel  Smith,  a  lawyer,  a  member  of  Congress,  and  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
Nathan  Smith,  lawyer  and  Senator  in  Cougreas. 

Perry  Smith,  lawyer  and  Senator  in  Congress.  ., 

Daniel  N.  Orinsmade,  I^iwyer,  member  of  General  Assembly  forty-three  sessions,  Ju8tic< 

of  the  qnomm  ten  years. 
Ephraim  Kirby,  United  Sitttes  District  Judge,  CoBuaissioner  of  th#   Revenue^  am 

firKt  rvporter  of  Judicial  dcdsioiw  in  Ooonectieut. 
Daniel  Sheldon,  Secretary  of  L^atinn  to  France. 
Natiianiel  Pitcher,  liieut.-Governor  of  New  York,  Mting  Governor  after  Dewitt  Clhptoa'i 

de«tb. 
Zina  Pitcher,  M.  D.,  (brother  of  the  above.)  a  distinguished  scholar  and  p^ytician  pi 

Detroit. 
Rufus  EUision,  I^awyer,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Missoari. 
telfsha  Mitchell,  Proft-ssor  in  North  Caroilna  College,  Chapel  HIIL 
Charles  Davies,  LI«.  U.,  Professor  of  Matliematics,  West  Poioi. 
Thoma«  J.  Davies,  father  of  the  above,  Judge  and  High  SherifT  in  St.  Lawrenea 

New  York. 
David  C.  Jiidson.  Sheriff  of  St.  I«awreoce  County. 
Charieft  A.  Judson,  ShsrifTof  Litchfi«ld  Conniy. 
Thomas  Hastings,  Professor  of  ffacrcd  Mnstc,  New  York. 
Orlando  Hasiii^,  lawyer,  Rocttester,  N.  Y. 
Beth  Hastings,  M.  D.,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Thomaii  Gooi|i»erll,  M.  D.,  Profensor  in  several  Medical  Colleges,  Utica. 
Enos  G.  Mitchell,  graduated  at  West  Point,  Capt.  U.  S.  Army,  died^  FkMrilk. 
<    Isaac  Goodscil,  .M.  D.,  distinguished  Physician,  Woodbrldgs. 

Ama<ta  Parker,  Jndge  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
-    George  A.  Calhoun,  D.  D.,  Ckjyyman,  Coventry. 
Henry  Callionn.  Clergyman,  Ohio 
Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  President  of  Yale  College. 
Nathaniel  S.  Wlieatoiu  D.  U.,  ex-President  of  Trinity  Coijegew 
Thomas  Day.  LL.  D.,  Secretary  of  State,  Reporter  of  Judicial  decfsiona,  dee. 
Eliuha  Whittlefiey,  hi*.  D.,  member  of  Congress,  4:c. 
Frederick  Whittlesey,  vies  ChanceUor,  New  York,  member  of  Congreaa* 
Henry  N.  Dsy,  LL.  D.,  ProfetfMir  in  Western  Reserve  College,  deo. 
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X.— ORGANIZATION  AND  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

SCHOOLS  OP  IRELAND. 


The  following  Circular  and  Time  Tables,  selected  from  a  Ilcport  of  P. 
X»  Keenan,  Head  Inspector,  instructed  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  1855,  to  hold,  what  would  be  called  in  this  country,  a 
**  Teachers*  Institute,"  composed  of  practical  teachers,  whose  business  it 
^  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  coimtry  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
organization  of  schools,  and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  best  principles 
^^^cl  methods  of  instruction,  throw  much  light  on  the  aims  and  processes 
of  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland. 

CiRcvLAR  Letter  expUnatoiy  of  the  nntiirc  of  School  Orgakizatio!^,  and 
tile  X>CTiES  of  the  Organizers  and  iNSPECrorts  in  relation  to  It. 

fg^^'    1*lie  objects  which  the  CommisnionerB  of  National  Education  have  hod  in  view, 
*™  ^•^«t>li^»hl»;f  the  ptafTof  or^anizorfl,  are  two-fold,  viz.  :  — 
•A.. ' — !>>  teriift^  National  HmmoIb  into  a  state  of  efflel<*nfl]r. 

-l^-  — To  diflfuse  nmonipit  the  toaohcdrs  of  tbe  country  a  knowledira  of  Behoolmas- 
torKhip  in  all  its  praiTtical  bearingn,  and  ^ao  of  the  loaulng  priuciplua  of 
^  the  .Scltmce  of  Kaucatlon. 

«li»  '■  ^'^  cany  oiit  the^rft  ynttA  objfoet.  (!  A),  the  orjifanlxert  will  devote  themselTes, 
«iarin^  thoir  stay  in  a  Rchool,  to  the  followinc^,  as  the  mnin  part  of  their  duties. 
i'    I£^  scourv  a  rocular  and  proper  vontilatiun  of  tlie  school-room. 
J-    T^*^  Improve  the  ll^tln^  of  the  schoolroom,  if  n^HM'ssary. 
S~    ^**  make  suitable  arranjfcments  as  to  the  playj^^und  and  out-offloes. 
4*     ,{^«'>  make  every  available  use  of  the  walla :  to  provide  tablet  rails,  4eo. 
^^^^  -s^o  arrau{{e  maps,  durts ,  and  tablets,  anu  show  how  they  eau  be  roost  profitably 

^^^•,  To  provl<le  black-boards,  easels,  pointers;  arlthmcftteons ,  Aec., and  Instmet  the 
^^^"^■^•^'•s  aa  to  thdr  vne. 

^jJi*     -I^o  s<>c  that  a  sufllciont  number  of  desks  is  provided ;  that  they  arc  properly 
^i^!7l^*^9£<-■d  and  fixed  on  the  floor ;  that  provision  is  made  for  holding^  uic  slates }  and 

in  ^  V*  husiness  lesritimate  to  the  desks  Is  refpilarlr  carried  on. 
tl&e  Bi   '^^  ■e<nin>  nufficiont  space  for  the  drafts ;  to  aonote  them  by  suitable  marks  on 
J  i"*^^»" ;  «t»d  to  arrange  the  bttsiooBB  proper  to  the  drafts. 
«./     fo  classify  the  pupils,  and  divide  them  Into  convenient  divisions  and  drafts. 
It»  Tn  i'^"  make  out  a  time-table  suitable  to  the  dmimstanees  of  the  achool,  and  to  test 
tion  *       '^"''"*'"**  ^3''  <^xperimeut,  for  a  number  of  (teys  before  rcoommundin^  its  adop- 

j.t  *<*  the  Mana^T. 
Cat. Ji  f^^  **-'^  ^liat  t^c  popflls,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  understand  the  arranfifcments  indl- 

14      *»»th«tlme-taMe. 
or  ^w  "^o  ^Ktablish  a  sound  system  of  mooltorial  Instmotkm ;  to  se*  that  the  membera 
intuii a^   monitor  class  are  judiciouslv  sclocted ;  tliat  they  are  sufflcicutly  mature  and 
lfc^**"i^nt  for  their  duties  j  that  thnr  employment  (Ui  inonitorn  doeji  not  interfere  with 
^j^       ^uHne*$  an  jwpiU  t  that  they  be  ref^nireil  to  teach  those  su1>ieetfl  only  which  they 


t«>ii^^^C7  are  tauj^fit  to  prepare  notes  of  the  lessons  which  thoy  may  be  called  nponlo 
cU||  V  ;  that  tlK'y  know  their  duties  proaportively ;  that  they  teach  the  aaino  set  of 
the  1^*'*-'^  ^com  day  to  day  for  an  assi^ed  time  ;  that  tlioir  teaoliin};  is  eiToctive ;  that 
•»>ajv**plli  have  sufflcieut  respect  for  them,  aud  coufidtmce  in  their  abilities  ;  that  such 
Jtow^K^^inents  am  nMde  aa  to  satisfy  the  parents  of  pfrpils  and  monitors  with  the  nton- 
■to(.^^  dysti^m,  and  that  the  teacher  is  duly  prepared  to  control  aud  prepare  the  raon- 

l«s7  '*""'  their  duties. 
J^S^^irt  Whilst  monitorial  instruction,  jHdiciou$ly  and  moderately  employed,  is  entK)ur- 
*Oo^*  thcorsranizcra  are  to  see  that  all  the  ejfaentUila  of  the  tHrucation  of  a  child  are 
Jan^*^*!  sfttT  and  cared  for  by  the  teacher  himself,  an«l  that  the  latter  is  to  be  almost 
•^  fjlo^^^'y  employed  In  the  actual  teaching^  of  class  after  class,  at  the  same  time  that 
*^''   ^tvtdses  oo  active  superintendence  over  all  the  simultaneous  operations  of  his 
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10.  To  ptitAl)1if«b  a  vyBtcm  of  homo  lonsonn ;  to  make  arrmig**m»ntn  for  thdr  regnkr 
Annonucoiiu'Ut  day  after  tiny  ;  to  aco  tli.it  tlicy  arc  pnipcrly  lit-ard  ;  that  the  antwvringr 
of  Tlit>  iiuiuIn  Ik  iirHoiiio  form  iiot(.-il;  niid  that  th''  ^'m^ral  onlcr  nfraeh  Icimuim  be  kept 
In  (ftrroHiK^utlfnci;  with  the  unlhiary  tcnchhi^  purt nod  In  fho  nehool. 

17.  Ti>  iirrauj(ii  for  tlio  n*;;ular  rcvupitulatioii  or  rrp4>titii>a  of  ttiu  home  and  other 
leAHunii. 

is.  To  mak«'  orrani^'moutB  that  thr  pnronttf  may  ho.  oocarionally  Informed  an  to  the 
attention  of  th«'  <>hil(lrt>u  Ut  the  home  lertsouit  and  j^nerul  boHim^tia'of  tho  teliooL 

lu.  To  fx<'iDi>lify  buforv  the  toaehor  the  different  niothoflu  of  tearhing,  aud  to  CBBse 
him  iu  turn  to  practifle  the  name. 

'JU.  To  set!  that  he  pn'iMnntM  **  notes  of  len^ona  "  in  proper  form,  on  th<»diflbmit  nib* 
jtrts  tati<4-Iit  ill  the  si>iiool,  aud  that  Itc  teuehea  the  varioua  ton^onrt  in  confonuity  with 
the  notes  ho  prepantl. 

'Jl.  To  «-fl'eet  Rn  much  improTPtnent  a^  poRKiblo  in  the  tcachin"^  of  readin£f«  writins', 
arithnictie,  dii'tation,  ^'-nunmar,  ^vographyt  drawing,  A-c.,  ami  i*articuiitrly  iu  the 
ttnchiiu;  n/  th-i  Fimt  lUntk, 

'£*,  To  si-i'  tb'it  the  teaehvr  Jflroa  ekiar  evldru(V  tliut  he  prt»pan'»  IdmRelf  beforehand 
for  Ike  %c\*rkvf  each  datf,  not  only  iu  the  uoteK  of  the  Iowhouh  which  he  ih  to  towh,  but 
alMO  iu  the  ^i>uer»l  buiiiui:Hd,  inchidluj^  the  cimpleNt  mechanieal  d«'tii}lM  of  hia  rcboid. 

Zi,  To  dnil  th(?  children,  put  them  rhroupfh  tlie  nimple  marehlupf  fxerciapt,  (>«tabUah 
order  and  ditwipUins  aud  truiu  the  teacher  to  contiuue  thu  ttamo  course  of  drill  aud 
diHoipliue  si>  entablixhed. 

M.  To  »!••'  that  the  buKinena  of  the  8<*Iiool  ifi  conducteil  with  the  lount  nofae  poaalble. 

'i-'t.  To  e.italilihh  a  f(vt<teiu  of  puiiisliment  for  badly  rondneted  chlhlreu,  aud  to  lutro- 
dui^i  n  ttyHtem  (»f  emutiitjim  or  reward,  to  promote  p>od  eonduet. 

20.  To  improve  the  muimcrri  of  the  children,  anuto  gee  that  there  la  ■  daily  inippo- 
tion  an  to  (ieanlhiesit,  A-e. 

27.  To  m\'  that  the  childrm  are  provldwl  with  the  noeoPHarr  liooka  for  liomo  atody, 
and  tliat  a  Hutrieient  Halo  stock,  ana  an  ample  KUpply  of  sdiool  materials  and  nniaiaitea 
arc  furuibheil. 

W.  To  arriuis;n  oa  to  the  r^llin;;  of  tlie  ndin  with  all  poaHblc  dedpnteh  ;  to  provide  a 
report  slat** ;  to  t-orrect  aud  show  the  teacher  how  to  keep  the  »ehool  aceonata,  and  to 
eauve  ncrull  rolla  to  he  kept. 

'^'^.  To  a'loi)t  mtNiHun'R  towanls  improvinpf  the  attiMidanco  of  the  chlidrcn,  partica- 
lariy  with  relenMice.  to  punatuality  iu  tiie  mttriiiug. 

'M.  l-^nally,  the  or;{auizer  in  to  lead  the  teacher  into  a  atrlct  obscrvanco  of  the  mlea 
of  the  lloanf,  but  er«)K'cially  the.  Tract ical  ItulcH  for  Teacher*. 

.1i.  The  (;«>mmiiiHi(merv  of  National  Kducation  have  decided  that  no  Xntlonal  echool 
can  1ms  or^uui/ed  until  the  3Laua;;er  expn*HR  hit*  deaire  to  avail  lilmHclf  of  the  aen-icea 
of  au  orsniHuer  i  and  «'veu  alter  mo  expreKiiin^;  himMcIf,  and  pcnidttin*:^  tht;  orgfaniser 
to  eommeuee  o]M>rationK  in  Iuh  Hehool,  it  in  to  be  diHtinctiy  urnhnrntood  that  be  is  not 
bound  to  ourry  out  the  phuiH  or  to  effect  the  altjtrations  Ru;^^i>at(M  by  the  ory^anianr. 

:{«'.  Tlie  IiiNfjiN-torri  tiliould  therefore  select  thoae  aehooia  only  for  or^uixation, 
the  31ana^crs  of  whii;h  uro  likely  to  exhibit  a  Idud  and  coOp<:rative  aplrit  to  the 
orf^nnizerH. 

:il.  Ii«'fiin'  a  aehool  c^n  lie  on;anlzed,  tlic  Mana;;fer  muRt  provide  a  auffielcnt  sale 
atock  fi>r  the  u-m;  «if  the  childruu  attending  it.  As  aln>ady  announctni  to  tliv  InapiH:- 
tora,  tlie  C'ommisKiiHicrH,  ou  the  n>commendation  of  thi>  Ifiwl  or  IMHtrict  luapcctor, 
or  tlie  or;,'auizi'r,  will  make  a  huiall  ;;runt  of  chartH,  blaek-boardH,  eaa«>lH,  pointera,  Ac, 

Cn)|Mtrtioueil  ae4N)nliuj;  to  tlic  wants  ami  attendance  of  the  school,  not  excecdiu^, 
owcver,  excei>t  iu  KiM*eial  e^»o«,  the  value  of  five  pounds. 

:t4.  Wtien  an  or«;uni2er  enterH  a  school,  he  Ik  riirefhllrto  nbMrre  thn  methods  of 
teaching  pursiie«l  )iy  t<>aeherK  and  monitors;  the  order,  dir>clpl1nc,  arran^'iDenta,  aud 
general  iir;;ani/ation  of  the  «chool ;  and  he  i*  afterwards  to  rci>ort,  on  a  torm  prepared 
ror  tlie  pun*<>iM.>,  tlie  exact  »tatc  in  which  he  lliids  the  school  in  all  theao  ruapocta. 
This  niM)rt  is  C4<ll4>d  the  l*rclimiiuiry  Jl'pnrt, 

.'iTi.  Whtni  an  orj^aui/er  has  coinplete<l  the  or<^nization  of  a  ar.hool,  he  ia  to  make  a 
rciMirt  of  the  order,  diHciidiiie,  bViitem,  A-c,  CH!ablihhi*d  by  him;  to  d«>tuil  the  exact 
Btaco  iu  whii*li  be  Itnvet  the  M'hool ;  luul  to  record  the  ;|cne'ral  results  of  tho  or||faiiza- 
tion.    Tliis  rii)ort  in  ealle<l  the  Final  Ilcpi>rt. 

'Mi.  Tlie  or^^iiiiz4T  Ih  then  to  forward  the  two  reports  Jost  nffhm!<I  to,  to  the  Inapce- 
tor  of  the  di.:>trit>t  iu  which  the  achool  is  hitu.ited. 

:i7.  All'  r  a  iM'ri«Mi  of  iittt  It-is  than  three  w(H'kP,  and  not  mom  than  six  w«vka  fW>m 
th«^  comptetioii  of  the  tirpiiii^utiuu  of  the  hcIiouI,  the  InsiNftor  of  the  dihlriet  is  to 
inri]ie(:t  th<'  S4'houl,  witJi  a  »-|H:cIut  view  of  nsci-rtaiiiin*'  the  effe.'t.i*^^"**  of  the  or;;'au< 
izatiou,  and  <il'  i^xuiiiiuiui;  and  cheeking,  iu  di-tail,  all  the  iHiiutH  niiil  Htateinenta  cun- 
taiiied  ill  th<*  or^aiiizerN  riual  rejiort. 

:i*<.  Till!  l>i/*trift  luKpivtor  it*  then  to  forward  this  re]H>rt,  uloii'f  \iith  the  nrfifan- 
IzerN  i'reliiiiluary  mid  Final  it<-i>ort!<,  to  the  lloiul  1nKi»(vt>ir  of  tti<-  l>i<4trii<t,  who  will 
alU^rwanl**  transmit  tli"m  tu  thin  ofTm'. 

;t'.t.  Purinvr  the  time  tliat  a  school  is  under  or;rnni7ntion  the  Tnspi^ctoris  not  to  make 
a  foniial  iiispxiMioii  of  it,  uor  sooner  after  the  or;;anization  i>«  «vimp>ete<l  tjiau  t]u>  time 
meiitioiifi  in  ]i.ii':t;;rapli  -i?  ;  uiid  it  is  tin*  i-xpresK  with  of  tlie  foiiiiiiiNMiiHiera  that  the 
«'iit]>lt)yiite:ir  <»i'  :i!i  or.r>iMi/er  ill  a  i1i<-triet  in'i!/  inttrf'rre  ns  little  nn  pon^UAc  with  th€ 
ftHiuti  untt  rtyniiLr  hut*imAn  of'  tn^/^c/ /</;). 

40.  It  !•..  liiiw.  ,iT,  i'Ae«;«i;hi;,»^ly  desirable  that  thi-  Tnvjicetor  should  make  as  many 
<ii'ir//'H/'i/ \  isits  an  poo.xihle  to  a  iM-h<»ol  under  or;,ninizati')n,  to  si><'  that  the  work  is 
pro'e<''lin  r  wiTJi  n-.'iil  iritv  and  vij,'or;  to  eotif'-r  witli  tlie  M  iniit;i*rs,  im^l  Mimnlatt! 
them  to  a  liearty  eo  operation  with  ttic  or;;aiii/.ers  ;  to  a^|^ist  in  l't'movin^'  lo.'al  difll- 
eulli"H  i»r  iinp<'«liMuiitii,  and  to  extend,  as  niueii  as  lii>s  in  hi;*  )N>wi*r.  the  ailrauta^'S 
aivmiui;  t  >  t!ii-  National  vystem  from  the  o]HTiitions  of  the  or;raiiizerH. 

41.  So  or;;.uiizer  tsliould,  lur  the  present,  be  sent  to  any  x>lace  wlierc  thcro  are  not,al 
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%gart',  f^f  National  iriehiioU  within  11  circuit  of  tlin'o  n.iloH  fn>in  it,  tho  Munmrt^rn  of 
wtiirb  wo  dertirotiH  tluit  tlwir  M>liu4)lt  may  receive  tlic  ailvnutafn'it  of  orj*.niiizAtii)a. 

4-^.    Xu  li«M«  tlian  liiiir,  ur  moiM  tliHii  cj^^ht,  hoIkmOd  are  for  tiie  pr^Mcnt  to  huorjvHii- 
Ut-^l  ^y  t^><^  «aiii«*  oriimiixer  in  auy  imrticuliir  locality. 

4:<.  As  a  g«*fic>nil  ruJv,  tku  tiuu'  Mjh-nt  iu  the  orpiiilzatlon  nfn  Miool  In  not  to  nvecM 
m  fortiii:;ht ;  but  thr  organizer  ii*  to  n'turii  for  a  day  or  two,  if  n«>f.i*Hi«ary,  lieton-  he 
lravo«  tiielonaUty  hi  wtiiuh  tlio  Hchoul  in  i*itu»ti>4l,  to  utiNervc  tlic  reKtilt.i  oi  tht'ortrani- 
x:tTiou,aiid  ni\-c>  siii'li  further  Jniitru«tiou  to  teaeherri  nitd  tnoultoni  an  tli«  Htuteo?  tlio 
■cbiiol  mar  ul  tbo  lime  9in|/j{UHt  nh  uci'ei»sury  and  lnip«irtaiit. 

-H.  Tln'*two  wifkf  whii-ii  may  Uvhik'HI  hy  im  organlxer  in  a  m-hool  iire  not  to  bo 
eoiiNerudret  a  Wit-k,  in  nlloaM^M,  is  to  (.'UiitM-'lM'twiH-u  th<*  firMt  and  MNt)ii<l  pMrtMoftlio 
OTiraniaiUioo.  Ft>r  InHLuitx',  whiTu  four  h«'Iioo1ii,  A*  1),  (\  1),  nte  to  be  or^iuilztHl,  tlio 
fuilovriQ^  may  )k>  the  ortlrr  of  or;;anization  : — 


yirst  irc«lc  ....    A 

790X1  week  ....  B 

>tcxt  wifk  .        ...    A 

Next  week  ....  n 


Nextwwsk  .       .       .       .    C 
Next  wivk  ....  1) 

\rXt  Wl'i'k   .         .         ,         .     C 
Next  wwk  ....  T> 


4Sk.  Tkc  Reeoiid  irivnt  ultii*ct  which  tlio  CominfH»*tonerR  of  National  Kdiimtkin  Imvo 
luu]  in  view  in  tfHtiftl»iiiiliiii|^  the  Htuflf  of  or;;atiizeri(,  um  already  Mtntifl  in  pHrNi;rai>li  1  It, 
ia  **  to  4litfuii«a  kuowleil^  of  seliooImawterHliii)  In  all  itit  iirai*tiral  Ix'arini'N,  and  also 
of  the  loadiD};  prmcipleb  of  tlie  aci«-nix^  of  etluejition  aniong^Ht  the  teaelierN  of  tiiu 
coitntrv'." 

■*f».  'fo  carry  out  thiji  {;re;it  otject  each  or;r'>nizer  will  deliver  a  etmrne  of  hrturcH  to 
thf  terirh'Tii  wlio  livv  iu  the  neijt;iilH)rhO(Hl  of  f  Jie  Heluxd  In  wlildi  h«'  ii  iMiK-n;;!')!,  u)M)n 
iqetiiod,  order,  tliMiplino,  ik-IiooI  aeeoimti*,  eiiiploymnit  of  nionlt«irt),  e«>nr«triictli»n  of 
tiine-tahleK,  arranp'nient  of  8eh(>«d  furniture,  uh\'  of  ehartv,  t^ildetN,  and  upparatUH, 
■■dnHtrlaleiiui^tiuu,  and  upon  organization  pMUTally. 

"^7'  I'heMf  Iceturctf  will  take  pUiee  on  Saturdays,  at  whate%'er  hour  may  b4>  nioHt  eoo- 
▼eiiieut  to  the  or^uniziTN  and  tin-  tearhiTS. 

J^  Thr  Diritriet  lusprotor  i»  tii  invite  all  t4'aeh<'rA  liviuf^  within  a  reaKonahln  walk- 
^X  <Uiitaiiou— four  ur  five  milvs-^to  thone  li.vtun^K ;  and  whilMt  atTendimei'  iM,  under  no 
"rcuiuHtanoeii.  to  i>o  consi<lrn'<l  a»  r<MnpuNory,  it  is  to  l»e  undertttotMl  that  tlie  <.'iim- 
niiMMioaeri  will  ri!;ruril  with  waLiMfuetiou  the  eouilui:t  of  tho^e  teaehiTH  who  atteiul  tlio 
tarttruotlouii. 

I  ^'•**  JS'one  but  sclKKdroahtora  and  monitors  in  their  fourth  ye:ir,  are  to  Htt«-nd  thu 
'^(ifi'M  of  mah'  or};aniz«!rH,  and  nonu  are  to  attend  the  InHtnietitMirt  of  the  female 
^^p^uiz^rs  Imt  Hehoi>liulhtreKH4.'M  mid  munltr(*8HeN  in  their  fourth  yi'nr. 

w.  TeaeiMTit,  wlu«thi:r  tr;dneU  or  not,  are  ell^Tde  for  AdmiMHlon  into  tin*  oruanizrrH* 
f'**«^e;  ftir  it  ia  hoped  tlmt  both  th«^  trained  uiid  the  untrained  will  tierive  wiHi  mivau- 
l?^*'*  from  tlie  iiwtmctluu*  an  to  qntilify  them  the  In-tter  for  a  Hkilful  and  efflciunl  diM- 

Jf****  of  their  ihitiea. 

•*•  'f bo  or^uJxorH  will  keeyi  a  roll  of  the  attendanec  of  the  teaeherfl,  and  HUbniit  it 
■*  llio  cimJ  of  tU«;  cwurso  of  iubtrn<:tion  to  tin?  IMslrict  InniMx-titr. 


J  ^-    Till?  or{;ani/i'rH  will  n^piln*  the  teacherH  who  may  attend  to  take  tnieh  notes 
MJ!r^^6<Beii  leitture  lU  will  enable  them  to  writ<:  out  an  abstract  of  it  l»4'r()n<  the  dayJor 


1^*-  A  kt.ttenkent  will  Ix-  miule  at  the  end  of  eaeh  courw  of  let-tureH  by  tlie  or^nixcrH, 
S»K^  luforiuiition  of  tlie  Inf»]>eotorH  and  (^wmmisslonerj*,  of  tin-  atti-ntion  |Miid  by 
l|i!~Y.  ^  *^<i  t€*el»crB  to  their  iubtructions,  and  of  the  pi"ortel«.'uey  whK'h  eatrh  of  them 

i**  haTcmmlc. 
y^'    Ab  the  dntioH  of  ftn  organizer,  when  orjyanlzlnij  a  aehool,  will  be  iiieh  aa  to  nre- 
jj/f  ^  liim  fn)ni  doiny^  mueh  more,  in  relereuj^e  to  iiicthodH(»f  ttviehin^,  than  i'xenipniy- 
telt    ^^  earryiui;  into  practiced  elTect  the  iiiKtructltmrt  eoiitaimil  in  hifl  leetuniA,  no 
jQj  Y^^'  c>ui  b«}  or^iuiized,  the  tea^rher  of  which  doeH  not  att<*iii|,  or  hIiuII  not  hiive 

^*fc«lorJ,  a  cimrtMi  o\  k-eturen  either  from  him  or  nonie  other  or:rani/er. 

^  ^*    Thf  CoininiHsidnerH  dcnire  that  the  liisptctorn  pliouM  devi>te  an  mueh  attention 

tl,,  *^^>«rilile  to  tilt*  iirran^iiueut  and  iiUp«'riiit('nfbMn*<r  of  those  we^'klv  iii**ftin^K ;  and 

jj^*"    alMMicKire  that  the  lUhiHrtora  ehouM  MiKtain  and  enr-ourn";**  the  o^^'^llMe^H  on 

b»    ^^^ oci-at-lunB,  n]ihold  their  authority,  jjlvc-  wt-ij^ht  to  tlwir  jionitiau,  and  eontribute 

.jj^'^Viry  moana  in  thtur  jwiwer  to  thi-lr  HUiT«'f»««. 
Jm^.*-    iWore  au  orjfanizer  eouinieuerH  oiK-ratiouH  In  a  loeality,  tin'  TnHpfrc-tor  kIiouUI 
m.|     '^  ail  luH-CKMury  nrraugifinentK  with  MauayerK  and  teai-hrfs  eoinph-ti'd,  an  to  tin- 
til.^*  '*^)l9  to  lie  orj4".inizu<l  and  the  tt-achers  who  are  to  fonu  the  Satunlay  ola»a  for  prac- 

«t!^  iDntnirtitm. 

0111*  *  W'houBV«T«  Distrii-t  Inspeetor  fe<li»  that  the  aiTviis^ff  of  an  onraniztr  an'  rc- 

hi^jT^^'.-dlor  unv  purtirnlur  ;,'r<Mip  of  his  hrhoidn,  all  tlw  <*ouclittonrt  alrm/ly  annouiu-i-.l 

Wjj^^  ;:  ifiilKT  Vnlly  er»mpli«d  with,  <ir  in  a  i:dr  wnj-  of  iM'inp:  j«o,  h«»  iH  to  wnnnnnieati." 

*•  tbiK  ol1ie«;,  uiviii^  hirorinalion  on  the  lollowiii^  point :« : — 

^«f)  Ah  to  lheci*:»tn»  whidi  heprup(>s«-H  lor  thfn->i;l«-ni-f«)f  tlworpmiz-'r,  wbvti.iir, 

of  rour««',  nt»  ]»l;u-x.'  in  wlu«;h  a  huitdjle  lodj^iii;^  e  innot  Iw  pr«»eiired  lor  him 

and  Ills  iaiiiily.  »      ,    ,.  , 

<'•)  Ah  to  the  k^cltoolrt  whirh  he  rer<»niiii»'ndn  for  or^'^inizatltjn  and  the  diHtanw  01 

each  from  the  proptis«'il  ri'sldem-e  oi"  tin-  ori,'.iid/i*r. 
(0  Ah  to  the  nntiiUr  tif  teaeherf  who  Mould  likely  attnid  thr  UH'turea  of  the 
»  orjr«iii/»T  utMUi  Saturdayn. 

-^  *^.  t-ich  UiHtriet  lui-pivt4ir  Ik  nqueytf*!  to  infiirm  till;" ofllee,  within  a  w«H'k  arttT  the 
^^'  'I'tof  tliia  finMilar  letter,  upon  the  p.dnts  munuTiiterl  iu  the  pnviouK  paraKrAjOi. 
^V.  j-jhe  ofiicu,  uu  ruet.ipt  oi  thobe  commuiiieKtion»,  will  advlno  them  to  Ui«  ilead 
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Inspector,  wliORO  duty  it  will  l>o  to  •clert  the  ubnoU  proponod  to  be  orpfanizod,  to 
iiiRtrurt  the  or;j^nni/orH  rh  to  t1i<^  f>c1io<ilR  aHf(I;nto<I  tlionif  und  tho  time  of  the  com' 
mi'ittH-iiiunt  of  tiio  orgfttiUzHtiunt  And  iuujKKliiktflj  to  RdviHO  tho  oflScu  im  to  ttie-nUps 
Hum  t:ikviu 

UO.  In  order  to  pluro  the  oldort  and  dctalln  of  tlie  pyntom  of  orfnmization,  and  tha 
m.irliiiu'rT  by  which  It  i«  worfend,  nn  fhUy  nud  clcwrly  n«  pof»»«fblc  ix'foro  the  Tnnpec- 
t^r»«,thi'  rommls»lonM*«  append  TiriutM  T-opleH  of  tho  n»|)Ortft  refrn^  to  In  pura^rrnp'ht 
:m  Hiid  :5i'».  Thn.««»  M'port*,pTlnteM  ▼<»rtinfTJm  from  th«'rople8  AimlHhifl  by  tlie  ot'«^iilxer, 
are  H«>livted  prlnoiiiaiiy  l)ernu«r  the  M^hool  to  which  ttiey  refbr,  from  bein^  one  at'  the 
wi>riit  t«)wn  MliooiH  In  oonuft^ion  with  th<>  lionnl,  hnt  beooinr,  niiicfi  itA  unraulaatkKD* 
di«tiu£ruJiiliod  for  the  utiutiu'M*  and  conipli't4MuiHH  of  it«  Rrrau^feinuntv.  aikI  tIic  if«menu[ 
cxcolli-iict;  of  tho  onliT,  diHcipIine,  and  methods  of  teacliln^  purHUtf<i  in  it.  The  In- 
giH>f>torM  HhouM  i>criiiio  tlioHf  reports  caroAilly,  InnRmnnh  ur  they  exhibit,  witkoob- 
Rldoriihle  prerlRiou,  the  chief  pointR  and  detniln  in  the  or^mlzotJon  of  a  iichool. 

rtl.  Tho  niKtrlrt  InRpectors  are  reqneirt(>d  to  clreulate,  hr  extt^nsfrely  as  pOMihte', 
amon^ftt  MniinirerM,  teaeherM,  and  tltn  piihlle  gi'iierallyv  hnformntion  nn  to  the  objeet, 
Hcu|M*«  find  leodio;;  features  of  organization ;  to  let  Mana^'rn  nndcratand  ttiat  tho 
IMTricncc  uf  au  ort^auizer  in  tlu'ir  miiiooIs  neither  affectf  tlieir  privile;feR  nor  intierferfo 
with  tlii-ir  funotiun*  ;  to  Inform  teai:lH>rH  that  organization  iR  inteudtnl  to  iliniluiith,  in 
no  way,  th«.-ir  authority  lu  their  RchoolRf  or  to  detrude  theni  in  t lie  (<«thnatJou  <if  th<!4r 

8\iptlf«  or  tho  pnn>utH  ;  to  acquaint  all  claRKeR  Interestofl  in  ti\o  e<Iucatlon  of  tho  people^ 
luit  an  orjjatiizcr  has  nothinp^  whate^-er  to  nay  or  do  In  relation  to  the  arroncrementtf 
for  rcli'.'loiiH  hiRtmrtlun  ;  tliat,  on  the  eontrafy,  it  iR  the  aim  of  the  C'oTOinfH'df imTH,  in 
t)ie  ineiixurfR  now  taken  by  thorn  for  the  iniproTcmnit  of  their  Hehodln,  to  uphold  tticf 
ri^rhtw  uf  3faiiiiLreni,  to  Htreastbcii  tho  power  of  the  tcaelu^R,  Irf  rundcriuK'  thein  mora. 
Hkilful  scrv^utii  of  tlie  public,  nod  to  r«iali;ie  what  fJie  lii>Nru  have  lun<;  dHNlniU  to 
attain,  a  NchtiJie  of  organizatiiMi  which,  by  c.ouibininjr  all  that  oducAtiouMta  npprovs 
in  tlic  iiKitter  of  lustructjon  and  i-oniineud  in  school  keeping*  will  }rive  a  dlatiucUve 
stamp  ami  unifurm  cliaracter  to  the  tohools  eouducttMl  on  tiic  National  syfttcm. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Koenan*s  Ileport  (1806)  illustrates 

some  of  the  above  points. 

School  Organization, 

In  organ izin/r  an  ordinary  National  School,  tho  teacher  should  dind«  the 
school  inti)  two  diviKiooK;  and  he  would  arrauf^e  th:it  the  diviMons  should  move 
alternately  from  dour  to  de«ks,  desks  to  floor,  and  so  on.  lie  would  appoint 
api'citic  businest}  for  each  division  for  every  moment  of  tho  day,  whether  in  th<o 
d«iiks  or  on  the  floor,  and  the  Kpirit  of  tho  whole  organization  would  consist  in 
the  uuflasging  nature  of  tho  work  from  morning  to  evening.  On  the  floor  there 
would  be  the  active  vira  toce  loNsons  in  reading,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  geometry,  algebm,  men<»uration,  <!C'c. ;  in  the  de^ks  there  would  be  the 
quiet  wurk,  re(]uiring  only  superintendence  and  occassional  examination  or  in» 
Btruction,  as  ivriting  on  slates  and  paper,  dictation,  composition,  drawing,  sUta. 
orithmL'tio,  lesson  exercises,  book-keeping,  and  industrial  work.  "Lectson  £xer- 
ciseii "  i^  a  name  which  I  nave  given  to  any  exercise  on  paper  or  slate,  whicH 
refiTs  to  Kome  lesson  previously  learned.  For  instance,  if  it  refer  to  granunax,. 
the  exercise  m;iy  be  to  classify  columnnrlv  the  parts  of  speech  of  the  words  of. « 
snntence,  to  write  out  the  derivations  o?  a  number  of  words  dictated  to  them,. 
&c. ;  if  it  refer  to  the  Le/won  Books,  the  exercibC  luay  be  to  write  out  tho  sub- 
stance of  tho  IeK.<«nn  read  a  little  previoasly  upon  tiic  floor,  or  to  summarize  tl^r- 
leRsonii  of  a  section  of  one  of  the  books,  &c. ;  if  it  refer  to  geography,  the  exer- 
cise may  be  to  write  down  the  manufactures,  ])opulation,  imports,  exports,  &c«, 
of  some  country,  or  to  draw  an  outline  map  of  it ;  and  no  matter,  in  short,  wibat 
the  subject  may  be,  it  will  atTord  material  for  this  very  useful  and  iotercHtiag- 
exercise,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  always  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  ba 
well  HH  to  the  memory. 

The  organizer  takes  care  that  there  shsll  be  no  "preparing  lessons,*'  home^ 
being  the  place  for  that,  the  suitable  place  where  even  if  there  were  \w  improve- 
meiit  on  the  hour  and  fortv  minuteii*  plan,  it  would  be  still  desirable  to  enforco 
habits  of  readinv  and  study  and  of  preparation  fur  the  business  of  the  school. 
*l'he  arm ngement  into  two  divisions  —  the  rotation  being  from  desk  to  floor  and- 
IhMir  to  desk  throughout  the  day  —  would  l»c  culled  a  bipartite  organization;  but 
if  the  school  were  large  «nd  |M>s»cssed  the  convrnience  of  a  gallery  or  class-rrHiiQ, 
the  arranixcmcut  miixht  consitt  of  three  divisions,  the  rotation  being  froui  deslL 
to  il4h)r,  floor  to  gallery,  gallery  to  desk,  it  wtiuld  be  called  u  tripartite  organisa- 
tion. The  result  of  these  arrangements  is,  that  there  are  either  two  or  thrise 
distinct  courses  of  butiinoss  going  on  at  the  simie  time,  each  course  of  businoM 
beini;  regularly  arranged  and  properly  dofliied,  uud  having  strict  reference  to  th« 
graduni  developuuMit  of  the  education  of  the  childreu  in  tliG  seUool.  There  can. 
be  no  hiipbsTSard  work,  no  fortuitous  e.mploynu>nt ;  e^ery  one  must  be  eoustontly 
c:ngaged,  tho  master  teachiuu  iind  the  pupils  learning.  la  Holland,  on«*  of  tl^ 
state  laws  declares —*"  The  instruction  shall  Im>  communiciited  simult»neon«ly  to 
ail  tlie  pupils  m  the  same  class,  and  the.  inaMt.fr  fthall  take  cart  thut  during  thai 
time  the  pupil*  q/  the  two  other  cloMta  are  ueefully  itmphyttU"* 
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tripartite  Syttfm. 

If  th^  irhnol  b«  Iirpre,  the  tcncbinff  power  BTifRcimt,  ami  a  otaKn-rfinm  or  gal 
]«rT  at  his  dis|)OMi1,  t)ie  nrj^unizor  decides  u|Kin  the  tri|iartitc  svKteiu,  aurl  :imiii|;cs 
the   school  into  throe  division!,  the  junior,  the  middle,  ait'd  the  siiiior.    The 
juniur  diviition  may  be  composed  of  the  first  clasa,  the  middle  diriMon  of  the 
B«eond  and  »equel  clas»e«,  and  the  senior  divittion  of  the  third  uiid  fourth  cLianct. 
Sonictimea  it  uiar  bo  neceaaaz^,  aUhouph  to  bo  avoided  if  poMsible,  to  break  up  » 
olasa  and  plaee  the  lower  portion  of  it  m  one  division,  and  the  higher  imrtion  in 
Another,     ror  instance,  tne  lower  aection  of  8ec»nd  Book  might  be  placed  in  the 
jnnior  division;  the  middle  division  mi^ht  include  the  higher  5>ci*ti>m  of  second 
^iid  the  »eqnel  class,  and  the  senior  divifcitm,  as  before,  might  contain  the  third 
AZid  fourth  clashes.    The  head  master  might  poMsiblv  have  sjKciuf  charge  of  the 
s^ciniur  division,  the  askintant  master  of  the  middle  division,  and  u  paid  monitor 
Yiii|;ht  h&Tc  the  care  of  the  j|>nii>r  division.    The  routino  working  of  the  tripar- 
tite system  is  vcrr  simple.    The  business  of  the  day,  say,  c<nnmonres  Mith  the 
iscviioT  division  nnon  the  floor.    The  head  master,  having  *a  numitor  in  each  drafb 
<y€  it,  goet  from  draft  to  draft,  revising  what  has  been  done  by  the  monitors,  and 
^i%'xng  the  substance  of  the  lesson  fur  the  time  being  to  each  class  as  lie  pasKci 
2BX«?Dg.    The  oaiddle  divi&ion  is  at  this  time,  s.iy,  in  the  gallery,  receiving  a  simul- 
(.^Tieous  lesson  from  the  assistant  master  on  some  subject  appropriate  to  the 
o^tfalVerr;  and  the  junior  division  it  in  the  desks  under  the  monitor,  engaged  in 
g^vvne  befitting  desk  occupation.     The  head  master,  although   having  fipecisl 
i>l^£mrge  of  the  senior  division,  is  yet  master  of  the  whole  school,  and  he  must  so 
enxitrivc  hia  dutica,  that  whilst  He  teaches  his  own  division,  his  influence  and 
^uf^rintending  function  shall  be  felt  and  exercised  in  each  of  the  other  diviKiona 
oT     the  ifchooU    Accordinglv,  whilst  the  divisions  are  disposed  nf  as  I  have  repre- 
F<E?n ted  them,  for  the  first  lesson  of  the  day,  he  must,  in  addition  to  the  imme- 
dif^te  instruction  which  he  gives  his  own  divisitm,  turn  to  the  junior  divisiim  in 
tl^«?  desks,  see  how  the  monitor  is  managing  it,  take  a  niontcntiiry  part  in  the 
to^  ching,  and  make  a  cursory  inspection  of  what  the  children  :ire  enij>loyed  at. 
J^fei  is  must  be  dorc  without  causing  gaps  or  incoherency  in  the  teaching  of  his 
o'^i^Ti  division,  every  draft  of  which  munt  receive  its  share  of  his  sernces,  and 
^"w"  •?  TT  monitor  in  which  must  account  to  him  for  all  that  he  is  doing  and  for  the 
t^^'^fccifncv  of  his  pupils.    He  mtist  also  pay  nn  oi'casional  visit  to  the  gallery,  to 
•^«  thxt  Ms  assistant  is  instructing  the  middle  division  with  intelligence  and 
*^<"*t,  and  that  he  exhibits  evidence  of  having  carefully  prepared  himsolf  for  the 
lewson.    The  order  of  the  whole  school  is  to  be  watched ;  a  monitor  inclined  to 
^^t  upon  his  oarit  is  to  he  aroused ;  a  child  disposed  to  idle  is  to  he  adinonishocL 
^^"t-rvone  must  be  employed;  evrrj-  monitor  must  be  in  earnest;  every  black- 
*J^»Tamu»t  show  that  work  is  being'done.    The  quality  of  the  instruction  must 
oe  looked  after ;  there  must  be  no  lounging  or  yawning  or  talking  or  whiling  time 
*J*"^y.   He  must  know  the  extent  of  the  instructions  which  have  been  given  in 
^"*  •Irtks  and  in  the  gallery.    The  lesson  has  now  lasted  for  thirty  minutes ;  the 
"*ll  Bnnoances  the  time  up  for  a  change,  and  in  n  moment  the  three  divisions  are 
*itniiItanennslT  in  motion.     In  less  than  half  a  minute  they  have  all  changed 
P'»«ei.   The  senior  division  has  gi>ne  from  the  floor  to  the'  desks;   the  juni<»r 
y^  the  desks  to  the  gallery;  the  middle  from  the  gallery  to  the  drafts  on  the 
~JJ''  There  is  no  noise  or  confusion  in  the  movement,  no  roaring  out  the 
2r?J  t^*  stroke  of  the  bell  by  the  monitor  of  order,  or  the  head  master,  is 
JJ"fieT»t  to  announce  the  chiiuge.     Immediately  that  the  divisions  reach  their 
r**'*,  boMness  is  resumed.    The  head  master  starts  his  division  at  once  to  work 
Athedetks;  the  assistant  is  going  through  a  course  with  his  drafts  on  the  floor, 
nmwar  to  that  pursued  by  the  head  master  during  the  previous  lesson  ;  and  the 
JJ^'itor  is  busy  with  his  division  in  the  gallery.    'l*he  head  master  has  more 
•^^"fe  Btjw  to  pay  attention  to  the  junior  anil  middle  divisions,  for  his  own 
"""ion  is  engaged  at  some  silent  occupatitm  in  the  desks,  which  only  requires 
JP^ntendence  ond  occasional  examination.     He  mav  possibly  exchange  with 
^  Monitor,  and  give  the  simultaneous  lesson  to  the  Junior  division  in  the  gal- 
'^'^  he  may  go  from  draft  to  draft  through  the  middle  division,  and  confer 
^^}i\t  isiistant  as  to  the  state  of  each  draft,  the  industry  or  t\je  ability  of  each 
""jjiUir,  ind  the  whole  scheme  of  the  instruction  of  the*  division.     It  requires 
21^?  to  occasional  minute  to  pass  through  the  desks  and  overlook  and  correct 
"l*  *«erci"ies  of  his  own,  the  senior  division,  or  be  may  snend  four  or  five  minutes 
"!".  it  consecutively,  in  explaining  the  principle  of  what  it  is  engaged  at.  whether 
""wnig,  or  drawing'  or  book-keeping,  or  composition,  or  whatever  else  the  lesKon 
JJ*y  happi'n  to  be.    The  same  activity  and  the  same  watchfulness  prcnrail  during 
^^*econd  lesson,  as  during  the  first ;  and  when  the  nUotted  time,  thirty  minutes, 
F*^*  or  less,  is  up,  the  bell  again  rings,  and  again  the  simultiineous  movement 
"iMe.    As  before,  there  is  no  noise;  no  confusion;  no  trampling  of  feet; 
P^Windering;  in  silence  and  order  each  divihion  reaches  its  now  place.    The 
JUfiior divifcion  has  moved  from  the  gallery  to  the  floor;  the  middle  diviaion  now 
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occupies  the  deitka;  and  the  senior  division  hns  marched  to  the  gallcrf.  BusU 
nt«fl  h«fi  again  coinmencpd.  The  head  master  is  giving  a  simultaneous  leatOQ 
in  mechanicA,  geometry,  geography,  or  Homo  other  gallery*  subject;  the  monitor il 
cngiiged  tvith  his  junior  division  on  the  floor;  the  assistant  has  the  copies  or. 
slates,  or  pens  or  pencils,  distributed  in  the  desks,  and  his  divioiou  is  soon  m  AUl 
Ht>rk.  Every  body  is  eng«ge<l.  The  change  of  place  lias  relieved  the  minds  pf 
the  pufiiiM,  the  change  of  subjeet  and  position  has  protected  the  teachers  from 
tedium  or  fnticctie^  Alresdy  much  solid  bu)auess  has  been  done,  much  permanent 
gond  accomplished.  The  assihtaut  has  now  time  to  turn  for  a  moment  from  thf 
desks  to  tlic  junior  division,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  monitor  in  instructing  hit 
drufts.  Uo  controls  and  directs  the  monitor  whilst  he  aids  him,  keeps  an  eye  to 
the  general  order  of  the  room,  and  reports  to  the  head  master  how  matters  |>ro- 
crcd  during  his  absence  in  the  gallery.  If  the  lesson  which  is  being  giren  in  the 
gallery,  adit\its  of  a  break  or  rest  in  the  middle,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  the  head 
master  may  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  principal  school,  have  a  word  with  the 
assistant  or  the  monitor,  and  return  to  tinish  the  lesson  with  his  division,  or,  in 
order  that  he  may  occasionally  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  pupils  df 
the  junior  division  in  their  drafts  upon  the  door,  and  those  of  the  middle  division 
whilst  they  arc  engaged  at  some  desk  occupation,  he  mav  change  places  with  the' 
assiiUant  master,  having  previously  given  him  notice  of  his  intention,  allowing 
the  latter  to  give  the  gallery  lesson  to  the  senior  division,  whilst  he  himself  takes 
charge  of  the  divisions  in  Uic  principal  room.  And  thus  in  a  quiet  orderly  rota- 
tion of  this  kind,  in  a  life-like  series  of  changes,  with  ever)' body  busy,  everr 
body  happy  ;  the  head  master  guiding  and  inspiriting  his  assistant  and  his  moni- 
tors ;  his  influence  every  where ;  the  instruction  progressive ;  results,  sterling 
and  impressionable,  produced  at  every  lesson,  is  a  school  conducted  on  th4 
tripartite  system  of  organisation. 

BiparliU  System. 

By  the  Bipartite  System  the  school  is  arranged  in  two  divisions,  the  junior  Jind 
the  senior ;  and  even  without  the  assistance  of  a  paid  monitor,  a  teacher  foltowhig 
the  system  laid  down  by  the  organizers  could  conduct  a  school  with  the  sam* 
energy  and  ciFcct,  as  that  which  I  described  in  the  cose  of  the  school  organized 
on  the  tripartite  system.  The  master  of  a  bipartite  school  has  always  on€ 
division  in  the  desks,  another  on  the  floor;  the  rotation  is  from  desko to floor« 
and  floor  to  desks.  It  does  not  require  the  same  exertion  to  teach  and  snpetiA* 
tend  a  bipartite,  as  a  tripartite  school.  The  master  has  a  limited  number  of  ckiU 
dren ;  the  operations  or  the  school  arc  concentrated  into  one  room ;  he  never 
quits  the  gaze  of  the  main  bodv  of  his  pupils ;  the  changes  are  easily  mado;  and 
he  has  but  to  labor  assiduously  to  insure  success.  The  pupils  of  a  tripartitt 
school  have  the  advantage  of  gallery  instruction,  which  is  not  embraced  in  tb^ 
bipartite  system :  but  in  other  respects,  the  latter  is  just  as  effective  rb  the  former. 
By  omitting  what  relates  to  the  gallery,  from  the  illustration  which  I  gaye  of  the 
tripartite  system,  and  by  substituting  an  intelligent  paid  or  unpaid  monitor  for 
the  assistant,  the  description  would  answer  just  as  accurately  for  the  simple 
operations  of  a  bipartite  school.  I  need  not,  therefore,  describe  the  order  of 
procedure  in  a  school  of  the  latter  kind.  The  golden  rule  of  either  system  it, 
that  the  tracher  as  well  as  the  pupil  is  c(n]stantly  employed;  that  he  htfs  a 
special  duty  for  every  moment  of  the  dar;  and  that  he  discharges  this  dnty  tn 
such  a  way' that  he  can  superintend  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  his  school. 

Modified  MonUonal  Teaching, 

The  Commissioners  of  Notional  Education  hare  always  encouraged  monitorial 
teaching;  they  have  seen  that  a  child  who  is  employed,  at  stated  times,  in  the 
teaching  of  a  class  of  his  fellow-pupils,  is  rendering  most  valuable  assistance  lo 
the  master,  is  imprriving  himself  in  knowledge,  and  is  obtaining  a  taste,  ond 
undergoing  the  best  possible  training  for  becoming  a  teacher.  They  approaehed 
the  consideration  of  the  question  with  the  greatest  caro.  They  never  oonleos* 
plated  conducting  a  large  school  solely  by  monitorial  assistance;  nof  did  thQT 
ever  permit  their  monitors  to  forget  that  they  arc  pupils.  The  first  regular  moni- 
tors ill  the  service  of  the  Board,  were  those  in  the  Model  Schools,  Dublin,  so  £ir 
back  as  March,  1R33.  Smne  were  paid,  and  others  acted  gratuitously.  "  One  of 
the  greatest  prizes  and  highest  distmctions  in  the  school  was  to  attain  to  a  moni- 
torship.  At  one  time  during  school  hours  the  monitors  taught  some  of  the 
classes,  and  nt  another  time  they  were  themselves  instructed;  and,  before  sehool 
hours,  there  was  a  special  course  of  inKtniction  always  given  them. 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  Report  for  1857,  refer  to  a  new  system  of  remn- 
nentinc  this  class  of  yrm-ni*  p<»rsons,  in  the  Model  Achools  they  were  intending 
to  establish  throughout  the  country,  which  shows  the  pcrmanencv  of  the  moni- 
torial system  at  that  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Board.    They  say,  "that 
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monry,  mo  paid  (in  school  fees),  shall  constitute  a  school  fund,  and  that  it 
^Ijall  be  divided  into  such  proportions,  as  wc  may  determine,  between  the  head 
zx^aster,  hi«  assistant,  and  the  most  advanced  of  the  monitors  whom  he  may 
^jiaploy.**  The  system  was  always  worked  with  moderation ;  it  waa  free  from  the 
^^r-ila  i^^tensiGuH  of  the  plans  of  Bell  and  Lancaster;  and  the  pupilary  and  th» 
zaaonitoriol  functions  were  happily  coalesced.  It  was  the  first  rational  trial,  in 
jncxj  nind.  which  was  given  to  monitorial  tcaehin^;  in  those  countries.  In  their 
^Seport  for  1V46,  the  Cornmissioners  refer  to  the  fruits  of  the  system}  they 
c5l«relop  its  organ iitation,  and  they  announce  their  determination  to  extend  it  to 
'K^e  Ordinhry  national  Schools  throughout  the  country.  Kach  monitor  was  to 
s»«rTe  for  a  period  of  four  years;  at  the  end  of  each  year  there  was  a  sifting 
^ :xainination  as  to  his  proficiency;  his  teacher  was  reauired  to  employ  him 
moderately  as  a  monitor^  and  f^ely  as  a  pupil ;  and  his  income  ineroascd  each 
'«ar  op  tu  the  last  of  his  service. 

The  system  received  a  flirther  development  by  the  institution  of  a  small  staff 
►T  puplt-teachcrs  in  ^aeh  of  the  Model  Schools,  who,  in  most  cases,  were  the 
iXlte  of  those  monitors  who  had  completed  their  fnurth  year  of  service.  It  should 
»c  rernvmbered.  that  the  functions  of  the  pupil-teacher  and  the  monitor  are  very 
Liflerent;  the  former  is  more  fo  a  teacher  than  a  pupil;  the  latter  more  of  a 
^npil  than  a  teacher. 

In  lft55,  the  monitorial  system  received  a  still  further  extension  of  its  useful* 

acts,  by.tne  appointment  of  a  number  of  junior  paid  monitors,  oommencing  at 

eleven  years  or  ago,  and  serving  for  three  years ;  to  receive  £2  for  the  first  year, 

~ZZ  the  second,  and  £4  the  third.    If  the  conduct  and  attainments  of  a  junior 

>sud  monitor  be  satisfactory  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  service,  he  is  then  drafted 

Qto  the  ranks  of  the  senior  paid  monitors,  to  serve  for  four  years  more,  and 

z-eceiving  respectively  each  year,  £6,  £6,  £8,  and  £10.    The  paid  monitor  is  now 

^-ightecn  years  of  age,  and  should  he  persevere  in  his  intention  to  become  a 

Itcsacher,  and  exhibit  the  necessary  qualification,  he  may  then  bo  appointed  to  a 

pvpil  teachership  in  a  District  Model  School,  in  which  he  remains  for  twelve 

sa:iontht  or  two  years..    In  this  last  stage,  bia  professional  education  is  carried  to 

^aith  a  dcgreei  as  to  qualify  him  in  the  most  superior  way  for  the  offices  of 

'^<«aching{  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  stay  in  the  Mo<Icl  School,  he  is  very 

Ukel^  at  once  nominated  to  the  charge  of  an  Ordinary  National  School.    After 

^«nruig  a  year  or  two  as  teacher  of  a  school,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the 

diffieuuies  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  position,  he  is  then  bronglit  up  to 

X^blia  to  reoeive  a  final  course  of  training  in  the  Central  Institution,  Marl- 

Mrough  Street. 

Elaborate  and  well  designed  as  each  step  in  this  gradation  of  monitorial  train- 
ig  reallv  is,  and  superior  as  have  been  the  results  flowing  from  it,  there  ret 
«mainea  a  gap  in  it,  the  want  of  a  regular  scheme  of  impaid  monitors,  which 
M«  been  filled  up  by  the  system  of  organization,  and  which  han  tended  to  make 
^^nr  monitorial  system  still  more  comprehensive  and  perfect,    ^^'hen  a  school  la 
^^ng  organiaed,  the  organiser  selects  a  class  which  is  called  **the  monitor's 
^^ass,"  from  amongAt  the  most  deserving  and  intelligent  children  of  the  school ; 
^«e  admits  as  many  as  possible  into  tlie  class,  in  order  that  tho  duties  may  be 
^isttibttted  amongst  them  and  be  light  upon  each;  he  impresses  upon  them  the 
-iraportance  of  their  new  poaition  and  the  extent  of  the  dititinction  which  is  con- 
ferred upon  them;  and  he  then  arranses  that  in  lieu  of  the  hour  a  day  during 
^fhioh,  on  the  average,  they  will  be  caKed  upon  to  teach,  they  shall  receive  an 
four's  extra  special  instruction  before  or  after  the  regular  school  business. 
Avherever  practicable,  it  is  better  that  the  instruction  shoulu  be  ^ven  before  school 
^ours,  as  the  minds  of  the  children  are  fresh  and  the  teacher  himself  is  vigorous. 
Trhe  subjects  which  are  specially  tauf^ht  during  the  time  for  extra  instruction,  are 
Ihose  which  bear  moat  upon  the  duties  of  the  monitor,  tho  preparation  of  notes 
«f  the  lessons,  and  the  art  of  teaching ;  and  care  is  taken  that  tills  instruction 
snpplenetttalixes  and  oompletes  the  course  of  business  of  the  day.    In  order  to 
«Beonnge  the  teachers  to  take  an  interest  in  the  instruction  of  their  monitors, 
and  s«  a  recompense  for  the  additional  duty  imposed  upon  them,  the  Commis- 
•kmcTfl  grant  an  annual  gmtuity  of  £1  for  each  jpaid  monitor  of  the  first  year* 
£1  idr.  rar  each  paid  monitor  of  the  second  year,  £3  for  each  paid  monitor  of  the 
tMnI  or  foorth  year,  and  £4,  as  I  have  already  stated,  for  the  careful  instruction 
'  sf  an  anpaid  monitor's  daas  in  any  sehool  which  is  organized.    Every  school  that 
is  ofganued  will  thns  have  its  staff  of  unpaid  monitors.    Some  of  them,  in  the 
oeuas  of  tiaae,  will  be  placed  on  the  list  of  junior  monitors,  be  again  drafted 
Itftotiis  elass  of  senior  monitors,  and  be  finally  appointed  as  pupil-teachers  in  a 
DiMfiet  If odeL  School.    During  each  stage  they  are  pupils  one  hour,  monitors 
^  next ;  blcsdiag  the  didactic  with  the  studious ;  rising  in  powers  of  thought 
(■d  expression  wiUi  their  daily  experience  in  teaching,  and  feeling  the  counter- 
poia^  asd  diseaplinal  influences  of  submission  and  authority. 
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No.  l.^BOTS*  SCilbOL.  — TSC{*ABttTE  OBOA3h2ATIO!r. 
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I*  ■<>  i>  II 


^ 


p^^l»4     >  ■  I  I  ■»■■     ■  ■  ■  ■♦♦■i— i*»»^»»^ 


Time. 


V)i}4  to  II 

11    to  UK 

UK  to  12 

12     to  WX 
12Kto   1 

1  to   IK 

iK'to  2 

2  to   i^^ 

2Kto  3 
8     to  8K 

SKto  4 


Jvnior  DlriBlon. 


Home  LesBonii  A  |U«((- 

ing  alteriMitcly.  Floor. 

writing.    I>CBkB. 

Geograpbv  A  Grtmmar 

Alterpfttely.    Gallery. 

Aciaim/etlc*    Floor. 

Theory  of  Arithmetic* 
Object  LesBon,  ft  Slag 

ing,  alternately.    Gal 

Icry. 
R«adliig  and  cxi>UmBr' 
tion.    Floor. 


DiQtation  and  Diaving 
fUtomately.  I>caks. 


Tablca  and  Mental 
Arithmellc.    Gallery. 
Diam 


I>iNa;iflted. 


HMdtolHviflkn. 


.    Drawing.   Deaks. 

Googmphy  ft  Grammar 

alternately*  Qailery. 
Bomc  LesBona.    fwor. 

Writing.    Dnka. 
Recreation  in  Playgr'd. 
AjriUunet4^   yit^w,  . 


IMotatton.   Desks. 


Theory,  of  AHtlimeti^ 
Olrferi  Leasoti,  ft  Sin^- 
toS  aHeHudely:    Gd- 
lery. 
Beading.     Floor. 

isied. 


<  ■  •   11 


i    Senior  DMilOte"; 


I  ii)  I 


I  ■■»  i.Hfc 


leography  ft  Gralittali^ 
•Iftmately.  Gaffing 
lome  LttsaMiA.'   nodf' 


Home 

Writing.    Deaki.:  ; 

■ 

Reading..  CkUcvy.  - 
Dictation.     Deaka. 


.  •■        ^       ^ 

Theory  or  Arithmctie^ 

Ol^ect  Lesson,  ft  Sing-. 

ing,  alternately,    (m- 

lerv. 

Arulmu^C  Al^vlira, 
ftc     Floor. 


V    V 


Drawing.    Dciks* 


•"f.  '•. 


Algebra  (If  .XMtalia^CT.K 
N.  Phil.  (W.),  QoMa^ 
ctojT'  (Thnrs.);  Book-i 
keeping  (F.)     .  ";i 


aCl  PhiloHophy^P;^! 


■  ,;i;   ;ri, 


■  ■■'■:fr 


.*.t< 


Religioas  InBtmctian  flroin  10  to  10^  C^dook. 


No.  2.— Girls*  School.— Tripartite  OROAinzATiox. 


Time. 

H.M.    TL,lt. 

io;ioto|056 

10  55  to  1120 

It  26  to  11 45 

114fitol2l5 
12 15  to  12  45 
12  46  to   115 


115  to   145 
146  to  215 

215tO  t9> 
2Mto  3  0 


Junior  Division. 


iBt 


das*.  I 


2dC1ats 


Geography  and  Gram- 
mar,   Gallery. 
Diciatibnand  Drawing. 

Doaka. 
Home  l^eaaooa.    Floor. 

Reading.  .Gallery. 

•   General  Leai 
Writing.    Desks. 


Reading.    Floor* 
Arithmetic.    Gallery. 


Middle  Division. 


Se<id«l.:'    ;  adCtaJi*. 


£)iciatioa  Mid  Drawing. 

Deaka. 
Home  LessQDA.    FIoop^ 


Ooography  Mtd 

aparr   Gallery. 

.Wi«tiMr«    Desks* 

son  aaud  lioereatioiL  la 

Reading.    Floor. 


Gramf^  DiolatioA 


ArithmetiAt   Gallery. 

Slate  Arithmetic. 
De^k*.  , 

Work  fttd.Katoral  Hlsto^,  or  l>o^ 
, '  '    Work  and  ^mgfng. 


Senior  Diviaion. 


4WCU84,  I  50iCta4A,, 


Home  I/eaaouy    FlaorkN 

Geography  aa«d  .GtaiA- 

■mr.   Gallffy.  1 1 = •  •-> 

aad  Dtawtng^l 

■  ' '  Deaka.  ■:     -  -•-irb 

Jkritbmrtio*    Floor. . 

Playground.    ■  .:i-;>>-io 

Hobo  AriChiortio)  Tv^? 

Ob|rrt  Leaao»r  'Wed^ 


Globca;   Tlniro.i  >  AfCi 
of  Rending.    Gallery. 

Writing.    Desks. 
.  Rqading;,    GaUp^^f 


U^_L1 


•  ■    ' '  .J  * 

:i  "i":^  I'l'  I'."  Til 


Beligioiif  JniiiruiUom  from  10  to  JK)K'  o^dook. 


Wo.  8.— BoT8»  School.— BiPABTiTB  Oroa^izatiox. 


r.     B.M. 


JO     S^ftol045 
JO  1£»  %oll45 

rl  ^^  ^1390 

12SS  ^«0  't^o   1 10 
1    10  «A  130 

1  aio  «^0  2  0 

2t0 


Junior  JMrWoB,. 


IstQUsi       1  .  adCltBf. 
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bsp«ettoBM 
Dictation. 
U^me  LfrnfK>na  and  Sorfte^. 

Writlnjj. 
.    Kolls  culed  UHl  «tten 

Btedlngr  and  Spelling^. 


LetBon  SxvrriM. 

Gcofpraphy> 

Drawing. 

Arithmetic. 


Bcnior  Diviaion. 


Sequel. 


SdClaat. 


4th  Clan. 


to  peraonal  rlcanltnnin.    .      .      •      • 

Homo  L<>BRonf. 

DI«tiitfon. 

Arithmetic,  Aletebra,  (icomctrj,  ^te» 

dnnce  entered  In  Krport  Book.      •      ^ 

Lcflvott  read. '    ; 

Wrlttoff. 
atlon.       .,.,,..•: 
Geosnrapby  and  (irammar  altematcjjr. 
Drawlnff  and  Comnoidtion  altematelj^ 


SX  and  fjompof 
c«dinc^  anci  Kxplanation. 
Arithmetic  in  i>c»ka. 
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BeUgfdot  Inatractlon  from  2J^  to  3  o'dock. 
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Home  I^esaons. 
•    Writlnff 
Arithmetic. 
Bona  oalled.  Report  entered, 
Boys  Arithmetic 
Roys  plaf. 
m  Exercise.    Girls  sew. 

Keadini;. 
DrawinfT.     Girls  sew. 
Qnunmar  ana  Geofpuphjr  alter- 
nately. 
Desk  Arlthmetfc.     Girls  sew  tO 
minutes. 


Sonlor  THrlirfim  eonfftts  of  First  and 
84'eond  T>raft  of  Second  Class,  Se> 
quel.  Third,  and  Fourth  Classes. 


Writhipr. 
Home  I^'RRons* 
Dictation, 
and  General  Lesson  read. 
Girls  play. 
Glrlv  sew. 

Arithmetic. 

I..esson  Exorcise.    (Jirls  sew. 

Grammar  and  Geo^aphy  alternately. 

Drawing.    Gins  sew. 

Headinsr. 


Beligions  Instruction  flrom  10  to  10>^  o'clock,  and  trom  2*^  to  3  o'clock. 


SiLLABrs  OF  Lectures  on  Methods  of  Instruction. 

I.  — Method  in  General. 

3z,„J^nitUm,—lM9nl  meaning :  true  method  is  a  way  of  transit  ftom  one  to  the 
ow"2r  ^  Mated  thini^  — a  unity  with  projfression :  a  mental  act:  relations  of  things 
■iT^ materials :  it  is  ncrer  arbitrary :  the  habit  of  mcthml  results  fVom  educations. 
g?igpttiMBst  or  order  is  not  raothod  t  Hs  (n-cat  tnlneiples  ar«  nnfon  and  prog^ssion : 
^  Jr*?'  *o  thoujrhtfulness,  understanding,  learning,  and  application. 
J^  ««p«rtefir«..«-Iii  domostie  afliiirsi  agriculture i  construction  of  a  watch:  dls- 
^SS^fiM^ or p«blic :  poetry — a  pUy :  meditation—  science :  education  —  starting 
Kjl^tlketta  Ite  attainedv«n4  c««rso:  in  this  course  the  teacher  should  assist  and 
•''!^i  <lertlop  fiurts,  prevent  idlcnms,  and  advanoe  gradually. 

JJLf''f*»*i»¥  *»r.—  All  is  chaos  withoat  ft :  no  convenient  arrangement :  no  natural 
^S^tioD  of  tlilRgsf  no  aoUd  progresa  oaa  bo  made  t  the  rambling,  incoherent  OiMr- , 
•T  of  wdhiary  teaeWiig.  .... 

^  JUvkiom^,^ Tfcr  two  great  methods  are  Synthesis  or  Induction,  and  Analysis  or 
^^^cttsn:  flie  sobotdlnate  methods  aro  the  Socratic,  Didactic,  Elliptical,  ftc 

n.*^Tm  Two  Great  MEirroDa. 

?y  j»ie  every  »tihjN!t  may  be  treated.  ,        _         ^ 

^Simttet/*.— Literal  niieaning  of  the  term :  is  a  putting  together  the  parti  or  flp- 
5SJ«oriny  subject,  step  by  step  t  also  caUed  Induction :  proceeds  from  the  slmpio 
JJae  complex  —  the  partiddar  to  the  general :  it  is  the  natural  method  :  best  adapted 
r^yWuUry  tnttmctlon :  all  educationalists  are  agreed  upon  this  point :  its  great 
gg^ersnd  supporter  in  modem  times  WM  TostakMai  (Zurich,  1746) :  ho  first  taught 
"^^1,  then  tconis,  then  language. 
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Illusthations.  —  Reading  —  letters,  nyllablcs,  words,  pcnttnces,  parag^phs, 
Ac. :  the  difficulty  of  teaching-  rending'  In  our  Innsfuagt?  arises  from  the  different  souudB 
of  the  same  letter,  particularly  of  each  vowel :  this  is  very  considerably  obvlatfxl  by  the 
irynthetie  arrnn<;^-tnent  of  our  Lesson  Books  :  examine  the  First  Book  ;  its  structure 
is  purely  syntheric :  letters  taken  by  twos  to  form  such  words  as  an^  oxj  &c. :  in  the 
next  section  yfv.  have  distinct  lessons  on  &,  j^,  I,  6,  Q  :  then  a  mixture  of  all  these  in  the 
next  Ave  lessons  :  the  next  five  lessons  are  on  ft  and  a, «"  and  e,  I  and  i,  o  and  o,  Q  and 
u,  respectively  :  in  the  concluding;  lessons  of  the  section  we  have  a  mixture  of  those 
several  sounds :  tlic  tinit  fire  loBions  of  the  tUird  seetiop  give  the  ahort  iKmods  of ffae 
vowels  followed  by  two  conmnnni$t  m  act,  etm^  Ac. :  liven  «  mixture  of  fKoiie :  nttjCt  a 
as  in  ball:  o  in  lot'et  a  combination  or  mixture  of  long  and  short  sounds  and  <hmbU 
connonantn^  as  in  chef»e^  nhell^  &c. :  iliphthongn  :  digraphs  i  silent  connonnntg  t  peculiar 
sounds :  combinations  of  thrre  cdnsonants :  the  beauty  and  method  of  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Wkitino  affords  another  example  of  synthesis :  straight  lines :  curves :  crotchet 
letters  :  capitals  :  Mulhauscr's  system  ;  not  his  invention  ;  he  reduced  the  number  of 
elements  and  arniotfod  tli^m  fiyntl>oti«ally :  hi«  merit  Uui  in  this. 

Drawix(;,  another  illustration  of  synthesis:  strai^lit  lines  | — \/:  curves  \>*  ^n-» 
f  / :  eombiuatluus  of  tlic««  with  Btroight  lines :  the  circle :  the  ellipse :  eombifia- 
tlons,  A'c. 

Okomjctry— definitions,  pastuUtee,  axiom«,  and  propositions. 

Chemistry  — the  fonnatlon  of  water  by  detonating  by  means  of  the  clcctrie  spaHt, 
tho  proper  mlKturo  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Music  affords  another  illustration  or  synthesis:  Ilallah^s  syfitcm  of  tcacMtis^ 
music  is  Bu  admirable  example  of  pure  fiynthosis. 

b.  AnalyH*. —  Literal  meanings  of  the  term :  the  separation  of  K  compound  into  tti 
component  pitrts :  also  callod  Deduction  i  proceeds  from  the  complex,  to  thf;  simpler-**, 
the  general  to  the  particular :  the  opposite  of  synthesis  )  Jocotof  its  grcM  supporter 
in  niodem  times,  .     y 

iLLUHTUATioNs:  — Lancuaor — scntcncos,  clauses,  words,  and  letters:  CiiEMls- 
VRT-^tfae  dceomposttion  of  water  by  meanjB  oC  the  gBivABie  biittarjr:  G£OOIETBY-^> 
tlic  deducibles :  bread. 

0.  AppKaatUm.*^  Ajaily%\9  haa  been  ooraparod  to  the  oiTorta  of  •  traveller  pnHMedrr 
ing  from  tlic  mouth  of  a  river  to  its  source,  and  synthesis  to  the  efforts  of  the  same 
traveller  in  retracing  his  steps  to  the  month :  botii  methods  nsed  in  the  disooreiT'  o( 
truth :  henccj  they  mav  l>e  mutually  employed:  exclusive  use  of  either  tm  success  Ail-: 
the  analytic  more  used  in  tlie  discorcrv  of  truth,  the  syntlietie  in  oonveyiag'  lutinte-. 
tion :  he  who  woul^l  teach  synthetically  must  first  analyze :  the  method  to  be  used' 
depends  on  the  subject,  and  tho  pupils,  and  the  teacher:  ovenr  ieaohor  nhoold  b«.  ml 
expert  analyst :  analysis  cannot  be  used  in  teaching  signs  to  children :  they  get  their 
knowledge  synthctlcAllT :  they  do  not  analyze :  bonce,  ssmthoirti  must  pravail  in  ercrj- 
pubject :  consistent  fioets  onlv  should  be  stated :  avoid  analysis  till  the  mind  is  oon- 
kderably  deveilopMl ;  it  is  not  to  be  used  in  toadiing  flie  junior  classes  i  **  Koay  I^tt 
sons  Qn  licasoning" — the  fij-st  eight  chapters  analytical,  and  the  remaining  oneji 
•ynlhetical. 

III.— 8UBORDINATB  Methods. 

a.  Sorraiic  consists  of  a  series  of  questions  logically  or  methodically  arrangcilv 
ftlso  railed  Catechetical  or  Interrogative :  either  analytic  or  synthetic ;  teaching:  Jnigr 
be  catechetical  without  being  Socratic:  this  form  prevails  in  ordinary  schools:  the 
l^mcdy :  directions  fbr  anestloning  i  >~  . 

1.  llie  question,  both  in  matter  and  language,  should  be  within  the  comprehenBlbn 
of  tlie  pnplls. 

2.  It  should  be  precise,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  definite  answer. 

J^  It  should  be  such  as  not  to  admit  of  a  slraplo  '^  yes  "  or  *«  no  "  for  tho  answer. 

4.  It  should  not  require  a  very  long  answer. 

6.  The  que«tions  should  bo  niethodtoal'^a  progrcsiive  order  or  dhidn  of  quoftions; 
eimplc  to  coraplox,  or  rice  versa. 

A.  The  qoestlotiB  should  be  inieripersed  with  explanatory  remarlES  fVom  the  tsacher; 

The  usee  of  this  method  are  two  :<i^  ]<1rst,  for  examination :  second,  for  oonveyinff 
Instruction ;  **  Instnn^  the  psiiUs  by  questionisg  knowledgslnto  them>  and  tvnmM 
by  questioning  it  out  of  them : "  the  catechetical  consists  of  three  stages :  prelimlnaiy 
questions,  questions  of  instruction,  and  questions  of  examination :  a  good  plan  to  M 
pupils  question  one  another. 

Cautions :  — slmnltaneous  answers t  defbctive  answers:  wrong  answers:  eoErect 
them  indirectly :  random  answers :  good  answers  —  approbation  :  answers  in  a  pupil's 
own  laugusgo:  to  arouse  the  listless  pupil:  thinking  time:  si^gostive  quesnonSs 
book  or  author :  "  Is  he  right  ? " 

b.  Elliptic  3friAod.— What  is  it :  used  during  the  progress  of  the  lesson,  that  is,  in 
teaching,  and  in  examination :  particularly  Applicable  in  examining  npon  an  anecdote : 
its  advantages  —  does  not  internu>t  the  continuity  of  the  Unsbou,  £  more  concise  than 
the  catechetical,  and  relieves  it :  directions  for  forming  ellipses :  — 

1.  A  good  ellipsis  is  equivalent  to  a  good  4Taestlon. 

2.  The  elliptic  method  should  be  associatea  with  the  catechetical. 

3.  The  ellipsis  should  be  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils. 

4.  It  should  be  adapted  to  their  attainments. 

6.  It  should  not  admit  of  an  assbiguous  answer.  .... 

0.  It  should  not  end  with  "  what,^  "  Aoir,"  Ac.  " 

c.  JDogmoNc.— What  ia  it:  neither  analytiio  nor  synthctio:  beoostes  inaljti^. 
accompanied  by  explanation. 

d.  Didactic. 

e.  Explanatorjf.- 
/.  Picturing  out,  Ac, 


#■  ■■■   T  ■ 


^    SUBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  EARLY  EDUCATION.' 


ir  TtfOMAS  URRT  TOUHO. 


'•       NECCSBITT  l!fD   NATVUK   Of  THB   LVFANT  Oil    PEIMAUr  0CROOL. 

**K  idea  of  collecting  very  yonns^  children  for  elementary  instruc- 
"W   lii    jjQj  uevi;  schools  for  infants  have  long  existed  under  the 
'^^^^^    of  Dame  SckooU,     Indeed  the  embarrassment  arising  from 
*AC  Uxii^Q  of  children  widely  differing  in  ago  generally  led  either  to 
tne  «ep}ir5tjQn  ^  ([^^  younger  portion,  or  to  their  entire  neglect. 
^^^    Httle  observation  and  reflection  are  required  to  convince  us  of 
e  m  at-ked  disparity  in  tho  state  of  mind  in  children  of  various  ages, 
^      '*♦    when  we  address  them  fomiliarly,  we  involuntarily  admit, 
V  wit^ging  our  language  and  ideas  to  their  l«vel ;  and  they  them* 
•^  y^i»  g^enerally  divide  into  groups,  according  to  their  age  for  conver- 
sation OT  play.     No  judicious  teacher  ovcrlooka  this  fact,  or  attempts 
t^  ^^ite  in  one  dass  pupils  of  five  years  of  age  with  others  of  tea 
w>a   t\»elve.     It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  mere  collecting  of  young 
chilclren  together,  but  in  the  kind  of  instruction  given,  and  in  tho 
moue   of  communicating  it,  that  the  infant  school   system  differs 
^■p^^Matly  from  any  previous  form  of  elementary  teaching.     Under 
the   old  system,  little  was  attempted  until  the  child  had  learned  to 
^^^^  ;   and,  during  this  long  and  painful  interval,  the  monotony  of 
tue  School-room  was  seldom  varied  by  any  thing  to  interest  or  amuse 
tn^    Httle  ptipil.     No  physical  exercises  relieved  the  wearied  body, 
^^   «)1  was  starched  formality,  and  whiit  was  called  good  order. 
Imvnured  in  a  dose  dull  room — all  the  joyous  freedom  of  infancy 
fspv^iased — the  eyes  vacantly  poring  over  the  unexplained  mysteries 
^  "^ruing's  first  page,  the  only  motives  to  exertion  being  the  dread 
oi  the  fbol'a  cap,  or  of  the 

**  Twsy  birchen  sprayi„  wrth  anxioni  fear  entwined  \ 
With  dark  dlstmtt  and  sad  MpMtano^  fillod ; 
And  steadfast  bate,  and  sharp  afiliction  jolnM, 
And  f"^  uncontroird,  and  cbsstiscment  onkmd." 

"  ith  such  a  system,  was  it  wonderful  that  the  little  sufferer  longed 
^  s^pe  from  school  as  from  a  prison  house — that  small  progress 

*  Extracts  from  "  Youn^'t  Infant  School  Teachem'  Manital,** 


1^^  YOVWU  BH'AfiT  aCftOOl  KUIDAt. 

waa  made — and,  worst  of  all,  that  the  temper  and  dtspofiition  w&ri^ 
too  often  irremediably  injured  ?     But,  with  the  advaDcing  intc.lljge^ 
of  tJbe  present  century,  it  began  to  be  perceived  and  folt  that  soib«h 
thing  more  was  required  for  the  happiness  and  good  of  Infajucy  than' 
thU}  at  best,  negative  systexn ;  that,  in  iaot,  much  cotfld  -be  4]one  m- 
tlie  formation  of  character  and  good  .haWts,  as  ii^ell  a^  in  th^  d'^v'el-I 
opment  of  the  intellectual,  and  physical  powera,  even  with  childreQi 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  life:  hence,  infant  schools,  arising  in  an  lige 
of  high  intelligence,  have  had  impressed  upon  them,  at  their  -com- 
mencement, enlarged  and  ]'hilo>ophiciiI  prindples.     Throwing  anide,* 
as  unfit,  all  previously  existing  systems,  the  infant  school    legislaVea- 
fbr  its  pupils  in  accordance  with  their  age  and  state,  basing  its  plans' 
on  the  simplicity  of  nature;  taking  advantage  of  tliose  restless  in<^' 
aiincts  which  were  the  terror  of  former  teachers,  it  makes  tfieni' 
subservient  to  the  most  perfect  training,  subduing  to  cheerlVil  ordeHj^ 
activity  that  incessant  restlessnesB,  which,  when  sappressed,  ooftstariDj^' 
breaks  out  into  irregularities.     That  troublesome  curiosity  whicfi  sd* 
Qifien  annoys  us  in  the  young,  is  made  to  produce  the  rapid  and  6ip^ 
parently  spontaneous  development  of  tlie  intellectual  faculties;  whil(if 
the  ever  springing  love  of  infancy  opens  the  heart  to  receive  Che 
seeds  of  the -purest  virtue.  '  I 

The  following  extract  from  an  eminent  Continental  writer  gives  a 
fair  statement  of  the  position  and  use  of  infant  schools : — 

The  vooation  of  mioh  establishinento  is  not  to  ante<)ate  the  true  efffct  (4  onVI 
schools,  but  to  dispose  and  prepare  children  to  enter  them.     Wdl  directed,  thWff  - 
utility  18  incalculable.     The  power  of  education  is  inversely  as  tlie  age  of  th9 
young ;  and  Montaij^ne  perhaps  ripi'htly  said,  that  he  learned  more  from  his  niir#6' 
than  from  all  other  teachers  besides,    ^ow,  the  teacher  of  an  intanX  pchoql; 
carries  the  work  of  the  nurse  on  to  the  age  at  which  development  really  begins, 
and  where  habits  are  effectually  formed.     How  many  parents  are  there,  #ho,  f*>f 
want  of  intenigenc«  or  leisure,  of  constancy  and  patience,  are  unfitted  to  wafch 
over  this  first  blossoming  of  our  luxuriant  human  nature ;  and  how  desirable  is  it 
that  the  noble  task  shfjuld  be  intrusted  to  tliose  who  will  regard  it  not  as  a  trade,  :> 
bnt  as  a  profession  and  high  art !    Such,  institntions,  too,  necessarily  faeiliUte,  4o 
a  great  extent,  the  operations  of  the  primary  schools.    Instead  of  losing  their  . 
bwt  time,  and  consuming  their  bi^t  efforts,  in  bringing  childmn  within  mmtt 
order  and  discipline,  in  accustoming  them  to  the  school,  and  inducing  them  to&(>: 
their  attention,  the  teacher  would  then  only  have  to  carry  on  an  education  already 
begmi  in  every  direction.     In  existing  circumstances,  and  in  plncos  where  therys 
is  no  infant  school,  the  teacher  has  reason  to  oongratolate  himself  when  th» ' 
children  committed  to  his  care  have  received  no  education  whatever,  but  remain 
very  much  as  when  they  ismed  from  the  hands  of  nature ;  for  then  he  lias  ndi  * 
to  cause  them  to  unlearn  vicious  habits  instilled  by  previous  maltreAtment;  lait 
if  good  infant  schools  were  universal,  he  would  require  only  to  resume  the  work; 
they  had  begun,  and  to  continue  what  already  is  considerably  ndvnnccd.    I>eamiug' 
to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  would  then  not  occupy  uU  the  Insure  of  the  children.;.! 
enough  would  remain  for  receiving  true  instruction,  and  for  the  work  of  educa* 
tion,  properly  so  called.  '" 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  my  opinion,  that  every  primary  school  open  to 
children  f^om  the  age  of  six  to  fourti^en,  ought,  in  its  younger  classes,  to  be  con* . 
ducted  and  disciplined  very  nearly  as  an  excellent  infant  school ;  and  di^t  in  the . 


M4V0RB  or  im  tHPkfft  AoimoLi  1^7 

WWtriirficli'Cf  JseW  tduiohhanetf,  ftUfaDtka  «bould  te  pft!d  to  ihii'tpccitl  requirei^ 
ment  , 

"^®  '^^•'^rt",  twn,  yH  generous  minds,  who  seek  but  an  opportunity  to  accoip- 
pmh  «er viuct  for  hwnanity  ^  none  cflcn  be  t>n»ieiitoi1  to  ywi  more  eiitiofn^  oP  mof^ 
^^  to  be  ^rze4  I  To  w©rk,  you  also,,  vrho  desire  a  greater  svQurit^  for  your 
OT*Jn»,  wTio  tr}''your  emotions  by  calculation,  and  consent  to  be  cbaritjihlu  only 
Vit^n-  /you  khvb  proved  thftt  fhst  aho  you  sbalT  bo  usefbl  and  just!  The  g^ 
n«w  in  qu<,*9tioo  is  in  evci^  way  iminifest,  for  the  education,  of  the  ueople  will  nojt 
betrofy  provided  for  until  infant  schools  are  established  every  where;  and  the 


of  ptitnary  itiBtriictioB  itself  <Atk  not  fally  be  obtained  unlees  througit  their 
«f|abliphrn«rnt. 

Arjor^Q^I^  ]Q.  f^YOf  ^  iftfiint  (or  pritnarj)  schools  are  scarcely^ 
needed.  Their  extensive  popularity  and  usefulness  in  Europe  and 
-4in,4&rica  are  the  best  proofs  of  their  utility.  The  necessity  of  pro* 
Tidia^  for  the  core  of  youpg  children  while  their  pfironta  are  engaged 
in  iHeif  daily  ocoupationS'-Tthe  importance  of  retnonng  them  from' 
tpe  moral  contamiiU4tion>  as  well  as  from  the  physical  dangers,  of  the 
■^®^*^» — the  dttty  of  inoulcatiug,  at  the  age  most  susceptible,  pure 
n^orai  and  religious  principlea*— the  imtxiense  saTiog  efiected  in  their 
future  ^Uuoation,  by  eo^ploying  their  otherwise  Talaeless  time  in  the 
•o^w'sition  of  elementary  knowledges-all  plead  for  the  establishment 
Qi  tlies%^  institutioiM  wherever  practicable^ 

'  *^^  the  pasaions  and  affections  of  our  nature  famish  the  first  im- 
pulses to  action,  it  is  important  that  we  address  ourselves  to  the  task: 
of  i^oulding  a^d  directing  them  at  the  age  at  which  they  are  most 
yiei«ling>  and  susceptible.*     And  as  examples  of  good  and  evil  are^ 
presented  to  the  mind  as  soon  aa  it  is  capable  of  intelligent  observa- 
*'**^»  V*^  is  not  sufficient  that  we  onrselves  set  a  good  example,  but  H 
**^-  vK^cbmea  necessary  to  explain  to  the  opening  mind:  of  the  pupil 
the  tintfittf'  and  tendency  of  the  actions  he  may  witness,  or  in  which 
bip  -participates^ 
''\  f*^^  ac^iwition  of  knowledge  suited  to  the  age  and  state,  by  occtj- 
py^^S   llie  mind,  preventa  it  from  receiving  evil,  and  prepares  it  for- 
tW  ^^tjie^ption  of  good.     Children  can  not  be  effectively  trained  without' 
tue  *oc>^jty  of,  t)joao  of  their  own  age.     Constant  and  skillful  treat*. 
*'****^  i*  req>srired  to  form  tl»e  character  and  develop  the  powers.     Pa- 
Te"ola .  rarely  possess  the  requisite  knowledge,  or  can  spare  the  time 
T«^^irecl  for  this  imPportant  work,  and  consequently  infant  schools  are 
t^^**^ry  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 
^  *^  Q^n^t  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  tender  age  of  the  pupils  ren- 
dCJ^constraipt.,ai\d\  seventy  alike  unnecessary  and  prejudicial.     The 
^'p '>f'8tiidy  nttd  fixed  attention  ts  of  slow  growth,  and  consequently' 
all  loh|f  continued  lessons  are  useless  and  injurious,     No  lesson  ia 

y^m  it  a  beiof 'ehdoWed  whh  all  the  facuUiea  '>ir  human  nature,  but  nnue  of  ihrm 
^^y'^.i  »  1^1(1  Hot  jrel^Apened,    When  the bu^  uncloses,  every  one  of  the  leaves  unfolds. . 
■"*^Wilik\iib*Mbd.'  efie^^iust  be  the  process  of  education. —Pe«fatorst'. 
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good  unless  it  is  pleasing  to  the  children.  The  lessons  should  be ««<ih 
AS  arise  out  of  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  perceptive  facuHjie^ 
directed  by  the  teacher  to  a  certain  end. 

The  paramount  importance  of  phys'ical  development  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  a  pleasant  alternation  of  exercise  and  repose  must 
be  kept  up. 

And  lastly,  Rs  the  teacher  stinds  for  the  time  in  the  place  of  ^e 
parent,  he  must  set  a  good  example  to  his  little  ones,  and  lead  lh«m 
to  virtue  by  encouraging  every  good  impulse,  and  constantly  watching 
for  and  repressing  evil  tendencies. 

Moral  Education. 

It  is  more  particularly  for  the  first  formation  of  moral  character 
that  infant  schools  are  valuable;  for,  by  commencing  at  so  early  an 
age,  and  before  bad  habits  are  formed,  wo  have  not  only  little  to  undo, 
but  we  have  the  immense  advantage  of  making  first  impressions  on 
tlie  opening  mind. 

Every  event  in  the  life  of  a  child  must  be  made  subservient  to  this 
end ;  nor  can  any  of  its  acts  be  considered  unimportant,  since  they 
all  leave  their  traces  on  its  future  character.  The  watchful  eve  of  tbe 
tejicher  must  ever  follow  tlie  child.  It  is  the  play-ground  which  first 
introduces  it  into  social  life;  there  the  free  play  of  the  limbs  is  ac- 
companied by  an  equally  free  development  of  the  passions;  each 
individual  disposition  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  all  the  hidden 
springs  of  action  are  revealed,  thereby  enabling  the  teacher  to  appjy 
to  each  that  mode  of  treatment  which  is  best  suited  to  its  nature. 
No  interference  which  is  not  positively  necessary,  should  take  place 
with  the  freedom  of  the  child  ;  but  each  incident  requiring  comment 
ought  to  be  observed  and  stored  up  for  future  instruction  in  the  quiet 
of  the  school-room. 

Tiie  selfish  principle  is  the  great  obstacle  to  moral  training.  All 
goes  on  smoothly  so  long  as  there  is  no  bone  of  contention  ;  for. even 
in  the  merest  infant  we  may  trace  almost  every  outbreak  of  the  evil 
passions  to  a  desire  for  the  possession  of  some  real  or  fancied  advant- 
age. To  moderate  this  strong  instinct,  to  teach  self-denial  and  self- 
control,  must  be  the  first  care  of  the  teacher.  We  give  the  following 
extract  on  this  subject  from  Simpson's  '^^ Philosophy  of  Education :^^. — 

Moral  cducjition  cnibroces  both  the  animal  and  moral  impiil«i's ;  it  reffuJjUef 
the  former  :m<l  strenpthon«  the  latlor.  AVIienever  gluttony,  indflicaoy,  violence, 
orii'lty,  frre(dintws,  cowardice,  pride,  inw)lenee,  vanity,  or  any  other  mode  of 
K'Kiithnepii,  rIiows  itself  in  the  individual  under  trainintr,  otie  and  aU  must  be  nf- 
pressed  with  th<'  most  watchful  policitudo  and  the  most  skillful  treatment.  Re- 
pnssion  may  at  first  fail  to  he  accomplished  tmlrss  hyBeveiity  ;  but  thoinstrni'lor, 
Bnfficiently  cnlisrlitened  in  the  facDJties.  will,  in  the  firat  practicnble  moment,  drop 
the  coercive  system,  and  awaken  and  appeal  powerfully  to  the  higher  faculties  of 
conscience  and  benevolence,  and  to  the  power  of  reflection.    This  done  with 
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ItMn^gg,  In  other  mtoHa,  with  a  mork^d  mnnift'elation  of  U«nevojfnco  itself,  will 
opemt«j  with  a  p«>wer,  the  txt**nt  of  which,  in  education,  is  yet  to  n  v«  ry  limited 
f*Jf  ht  esiimnted.  In  the  rery  exerc'we  of  the  itniperior  faenlticft  rt»o  infi-rlor  nro 
iMirt'ctly  acquirincr  a  habit  of  rewtraint  nsd  rcjrulation  ;  for  it  is  morally  inipomihle 
ti)  cultivate  the  superior  faculties  without  a  simultaneous,  though  indirect,  regulation 
^'f  themfvrlor. 

But  in  order  to  carry  on  this  trainincf  without  impairiiiir  the  liap- 
piness  of  the  child,  every  reasonable  pleasure  must  be  allowed,  and 
above  all,  those  simple  enjoyments  promoted,  which,  by  exercising 
the  bodily  powers,  encourage  cheerfulness  and  predispose  to  good 
humor. 

Every  thing  that  can  please,  attract,  or  interest,  and  thereby  draw 
away  the  mind  from  low  desires,  should  be  sought.  Perfoct  dean- 
finess  and  order  must  pervade  the  school  and  plny-ground.  Flowers, 
8}irnl>s,  and  simple  ornaments,  as  shells,  models,  natural  objects,  and 
pictures,  all  afford  great  delight  to  the  young,  and  create  pleasant 
fi^*ir>ciations  in  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  school.  The  aim  of  uTnlnng 
school  agreeable  should  pervade  every  arrangement.  Unless  the 
cnilclren  love  the  teacher,  the  school,  their  lessons,  and  their  com- 
panions, they  will  not  be  happy;  and  love,  like  every  feeling,  must 
^^^e  a  cause. 

"'U  besides  that  kind  of  moral  training  which  arises  out  of  the 

^ctions  and  events  of  the  day,  another  important  mode  is  open  to  us. 

^nl<J(.^^  are  universally  fond  of  office,  and  it  is  both  reward  and  ex- 

c^*l'<^nt   training  to  employ  them  in  regular  duties.     The  trust  thus 

f^P^od,  elevates  and  strengthens  the  character,  and  even  the  feults 

ansiHfr  fi^onrj  ^n  abuse  of  trust  give  rise  to  excellent  0]iportunities  for 

explaining  and  confirming  moral  principles.     On  these  grounds,  vari- 

^"^   offieps  aye  created  amongst  the  children,  which  are  fi-equently 

^^^^^ferred  from  one  to  another,  so  as  to  try  the  character  of  each. 

I^  '^ill   also  be  found   that  different  children  are  fitted  for  different 

a"tie^,  and  thus  the  waste  energies  of  all  can  >?e  made  useful.     For 

iw^tatice,  a  very  restless  and  active  child  will  make  a  good  monitor 

ot  or«^er.     Som*^  childr«'n  from  their  love  of  order  are  happy  when 

employed  in  keeping  the  school  neat  and  putting  every  thing  in  its 

p^^ce.     Others  delight  to  guide  and  assist  the  very  little  children,  and 

a''^*  pleased  when  one  is  committed  to  their  care.     Rome,  from  their 

^^^U(lin(Ks  of  charnoter,  may  be   intrusted  wit'i  the  books,  clothes 

9M  liread,  of  their  respective  classes,  while  the  busy  intellect*  can  be 

e^ploYe<]  to  teach  simple  lessons  to  the  little  ones. 

'''o  carry  out  the  training  of  the  child  it  is  necessary  that  parents 
a^i  teachers  should  act  in  concert.  It  is  comparatively  of  little  use 
1*^  tli^  te^icher  to  pursue  one  system  at  school,  whilst  a  counteracting 
OBe  is  going  on  at  liome.     Tlii*  latter  must  be  changed. 
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•      Thi»  i»  plam1)r  the  teacher's  duty,  as  well  m  to  lreep\tp  k'^f^tiSff 

rrelation  with  the  parento  generally,  by  which  means  the' i(fe^^bf 

Bchool  and  home  will  become  connected,  and  the  child  prevented 

.from  assuming  two  characters,  which  is  too  often  the  dise.     Both 

school  and  home  will  bencifit  by  this  mntaal  influenee,  and  a  g^tieali^ 

:€0D6istencj  of  condnct  be  obtained^     A  child  who  has  beeti  visiled^ 

AJokDess  by  its  teacher  will  never  forget  the  kindnesq,  and  t  'hkfe 

^QOwn  more  improvement  arise  in  the  oondtict  and  studies  of^  ^M^ 

ci^ildren,  from  having  called  at  their  homes,  and  iBpoken  of  th^  In 

an  encouraging,  hopeful  manner,  than  by  any  other  means ;  whi96  ifi 

:aU  cases  the  home  influence  is  the  most  tneful  and  natural  auxiOary 

^n  which  the  teacher  has  to  rely. 

As  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  moral  training,  outward  taaenj/tf 
^t)d  delicacy  of  demeanor  must  be  carefully  onltiv^ed.  Co«rs4dii%M, 
vulgarity,  and  rudeness,  debase  and  brutalize;  while  refinement  ^rf 
rmanner  and  consideration  for  the  feeling  and  comfort  of  others^  ^not 
^y  render  the  intercourse  of  life  delightful,  but  promote  kiienial 
purity  and  elevation  of  feeling.  It  is  plain  that  one  means  of  kor 
proving  the  manners  of  the  children,  is  for  the  teacher  to  sbota  an 
ie^ample  of  gentleness  and  propriety,  which  will  be  insensibly  imitated 
•by  them.  But  this  is  not  entirely  sufficient;  errors  and  habits  nmst 
be  eorrected  in  individual  cases,  and,  when  general,  made  the  aubject 
^  lessons  to  the  whole  school.  No  more  should  be  said  to  the 
children  on  these  subjects  than  is  actually  necessary,  as  frequendy 
remarking  their  behavior  will  make  tliem  nervonsand  unnatural.  A 
food  tone  of  manners  once  established  oan  be  kept  up  quietly 
/without  calling  much  attention  to  it  Consider  that  personal  habita 
01*6  generally  acquired  more  6y  habit  than  by  direct  teaching.  Cleafr> 
liness,  for  instance,  is  (as  far  as  the  child  is  concerned)  easily  acqurred« 
if  care  be  taken  to  notice  a  child  when  clean  with  appro^nl,  aAd 
gently  to  admonish  it  for  any  willful  neglect,  in  unnecessarily  sofhttg 
either  its  pei-son  or  its  clothes. 

Obedience  to  the  teacher^s  commands  must  of  course  be  secun^d; 
but,  as  a  general  princijile,  it  should  be  a  willing  obedience.  To  obtain 
this,  the  teacher  must  first  gain  the  affections  of  the  child,  and-  taka 
care  to  require  only  what  is  just  and  reasonable* 
V '  Truth, — Infants  have  at  first  very  vague  notions  about  truth  -mA 
falsehood,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  attribute  the  wandeHngaof 
the  imagination,  or  the  momentary  effects  of  timiditv,  to  deliberate  tt(« 
tenrion.  We  have  often  known  children  indulge  in  a  kind  of  romance, 
and  tell  long  histories,  as  if  truov  which  never  occnrred,  without  beiD^« 
•ware  they  were  doing  wrong  until  it  was  pointed  out  to  them^  •  Ikai 


^'ff*9  )W^!  Jyo^'j  ^  ^^^  ^  concealment,  that  every  inducement  to 
t^ndor.fhoold  ^  ibeld  4>ut,  «iid  when  a  little  child  once  coti/enewA 
/^y^it is  questionablci^Fh^tb^  punishjiiient  dboiiIU  ever  be  inflioted. 
r!  r  .  ^^tl^^9.r:-rTk^  j&xcitiBg  causes  being  aa  wach  as  pcsdible  removed, 
^^Jtl^€iak&of  ADgpr  ,wjU  djmiwh,  and  the  pa«»ion  conae  under  control. 
^h^ariffhU  are.  clearly  defined  and  rules  lor  the  oondnct  of  each 
.>eyjt<^l>lislited»  qvairrels iwill  no  longer  be  frequent;  and  as  ever?  case  of 
^fpng.or  injuiy  k  investigated^  and  just  judgment  given,  a  posititie 
^^Ck^iwill  beputj-to  Bttch  occurrenoes^iahd  a  gentleness  of  manner  be 
irtidLi»ced. 

^).,&eneromiyrrnl&YtMy  thing  ikat  ia  nngeDerous,  such  as  a  disposition 

to  report  and  magnify  the  faults  of  oUiers,  or  to  depreciate  them  atid 

l^^.eattU  self, /must  be  discouraged,  and  a  liberal,  generous  spirit  culti- 

.vat^dand'  enoovaged;  lor  by  thk  alone  can  the  intercourse  of* the 

ttiUlfen  be  rendered  happy.   .  ' 

j  i^Wu!«/«.'-*«-Gbtldren  ave  so  keenly  sensible  to  ridicule,  that  tile 

■ir^t^t  effects  would ^w  from  allowing  them  to  d<}rido  each  other,  and 

^   ^disposition  lo  do  so  should  be  carefully  repressed.  ] 

■^  -*^rirff.— In  onr  anxious  endeavors  to  encourage  virtue  or  merit  of 

^9   lind,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  nourish  pride.     Children  shoukl 

^  ^cicouraged  as  far  as  possible  to  learn  for  learning's  sake,  to  deny 

**^^iiselves  for  virtue's  sake,  and  always  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

^»^  daogeroue  stimulus  of  pubKc  reward  or  praise  should  be  admin- 

*?'^^'«d  with  care  V  aad  above  ail  things^  the  teacher  must  avoid  making 

*"^^^»rt*/flferen,  eitJiier  (or  talent  or  virtue.     To  do  so  is  often  the 

9^^^test  injury  to  tbosewhom  we  think  to  benefit.     For  this  reasoB 

^'^^^.oQoeS' of  trust  ought  not  to  be  confined  too  exclusively  to  a 

**^'^|1  number  of  children^  however  meritorious,  as  they  will  come  to 

^^'^'^.down  Oft  the  less  favored,  and  believe  themselves  superior  in  nai- 

'**f^  a»d  abilities;  even  to  confine  singing,  drawing,  or  any  accom- 

T^^biqent  to  a  small  class  is  often  an  injury  to  them.    If  possible^ 

^^^fy  one  should  have  the  same  chance  of  learning ;  there  wili  still 

^^*^ys  be  difference  enough  arising  from  unequal  natural  abilities. 

'  >  l^ranny  cund  ezclimven$89,-^A  few  individuals  in  a  scliool  will 

S^'^CQaUy  Cry  to  tyranoiie  over  the  tesi^  and  to  monopolize  the  amuse* 

^^tits  which  should  be  eomuaoo  to  all.     The  remedy  is  very  simple. 

*^^*^Beouring  freedom  and  justice  to  all  must  be  made,  and  strictly 

^^^^tised,  Andv  when  necessary,  .leesons  given  explaining  the  evil  ten-* 

^«««yofauch  faults. 

'■  Qfmiiy  M  auimala^  and .deetmcHveness.' — Many  children  seem  to 
^^tighliia  destroying  iosecta,  and  ill* treating  finin  als ;  and  this  habit^ 

it  Mowed  lo  stmngth]9n>  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  uuamiiible^ 
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dis()osition,  and  should  be  counteracted  by  proper  lessons  explniniiig^ 
the  suffering  they  cause  to  aDimals,  and  the  wrong  tiiej  commit  by. 
ill-treating  them.  With  regard  also  to  inanimate  objects,  a  careftil, 
eonservative  spirit  should  be  inculcated,  which  is  beat  done  by  giving 
them  an  interest  in,  and  teaching  them  to  examine  and  admire  work» 
of  art  and  natural  objects. 

Mutual  love  and  benevolence, — Every  opportunity  should  he  sought 
for  cultivating  the  higher  feelings.  The  elder  children  should  be 
taught  to  succor  and  assist  the  younger  ones.  When  a  child  is  htiri, 
or  ill,  or  in  any  trouble,  the  teachers  should  hasten  to  set  an  examplis 
of  kindness,  by  doing  all  in  their  power  for  ita  comfort  and  relief. 
Anecdotes  and  histories  illustrative  of  kindness  may  also  be  frequently 
related  in  the  gallery  with  a  similar  view. 

Courage, — Many  children  are  timid  from  constitutional  causes, 
others  are  rendered  so  h^  injudicious  treatment  at  home,  while  some 
have  vague  terrors  at  sight  of  some  particular  object,  or  in  the  dark, 
<kc.,  &c.  From  whatever  cause  fear  arises,  it  should  be  counteracted 
by  kind  and  judicious  reasoning,  and  by  encouraging  the  child  to 
overcome  its  terrors.  The  mere  association  of  many  children  to- 
gether has  a  tendency  to  give  to  each  a  degree  of  fortitude  and  self- 
support. 

Intellectual  Education. 

"  I  began  with  children,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "  as  nature  does  with 
savages,  fii-st  bringing  an  image  before  their  eyes,  and  then  seeking  a 
word  to  express  the  perception  to  which  it  gives  rise.*' 

This  appears  to  be  the  true  way  to  commence,  since  our  ideas 
are  first  derived  from  nature ;  and  as  books  merely  represent  this 
knowledge,  it  is  plain  that  they  instruct  us  only  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  connect  the  words  they  contain  with  the  ideas  those  words 
represent. 

We  must  begin  by  teaching  real  sounds,  real  forms,  real  colors, 
and  real  things.  Before  we  use  the  word  purple,  we  must  distinctly 
impress  upon  the  eye  the  color  purple.  If  we  would  speak  of  a  thing 
being  square,  we  must  take  care  first  to  impart  the  true  notion  of  the 
form  ;  and,  when  using  the  words  rough  or  smooth,  we  sliould  have 
previously  ma<lo  the  mind  acquainted  with  those  sensations.  The 
more  we  spread  and  enlarge  these  roots  of  knowledge,  the  more  rap- 
idly the  future  tree  will  grow,  and  the  more  vigorous  will  be  the 
fructification.  A  child  thoroughly  drilled  in  real  arithmetic  by  conni- 
\x\'r  and  arranging  objocts,  will  carry  clearness  and  vigor  into  the 
artificial  processes  of  figures;  while  a  thoiX)Ugh  comprehension  of  tbft 
qualities  «  f  common  things  will  enable  the  learner  to  understand  tlid 
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^•^criptiona  met  with  in  history  and  .flr<*og''flphy,  in  a  manner  iinpo*-^ 
sible  Williout  this  elementary  knowledge. 

Xti^  spirit  in  which  intellectual  rnatruotion  should  be  carried  on  is 
of  so  mnch  ini{M)rtance,  that  we  are  tetnjited  to  give  the  ^Ilowin^ 
eiear  and  enlightened  passage  from  Pe^talozzi : — 

T>ie  intorest  in  study  is  tho  first  thing  which  a  tencher  shouUI  onilcavor  to 
excite,  and  kvcp  alive.  Theru  nru  atmrci-ly  uny  ciroumKtancui  iu  which  a  vrant 
of  apiiJicaUrin  in  cUildrcd  dttcn  not  prtK'ccd  fruin  a  want  of  intcn-st ;  and  thora 
are  por!i»ps  none  under  which  a  want  of  interout  din**  not  ori^^inutc  in  the  ni«Kle 
cC  tetK'hinf^  adopted.  I  would  ^  so  iar  oa  to  luy  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  whunuv«r 
chilli reu  are  inattentive,  and  a(>purcntly  take  no  inii.rcast  in  a  JeK8on,  the  tiaehcr. 
should  always  look  to  himself  for  the  reason.  When  a  quantity  of  dry  nintter  ia 
iK'lore  a  child,  when  a  child  is  doonied  to  Jiaten  to  lengthy  expianutions,  or  to  00 
through  exerei*k»8  which  have  nothing  in  theniselve?*  t«>  relieve  and  attract  Ih^ 
TFaind,  this  is  a  tax  upon  the  npirits  which  a  teacher  should  make  it  a  (M>int  to  ab- 
^&in  from  imposing.  In  the  same  nnnncr,  if  Llie  child,  from  the  impcffiotion  of 
h,'9  rca^ning  pfiwers,  or  his  nou-a^'quaintance  with  fuctf*,  is  uuabie  to  enter  into 
tho  6onse,  or  follow  the  chain  of  ideas  in  a  letwon  ;  when  he  is  mad<j  U*  h^ar  or 
t<*  i^p<.'at  what  to  him  is  but  **  sound  without  sensu,*'  this  is  perfectly  absurd.  Al>d 
]vht'n  to  all  this  the  fear  of  puoiohment  is  added, l>esidu8  tho  te>liuui  which  ia 
rtB<^If  is  punishment  enough,  it  becomes  abvolute  cruelty. 

The  lirst  thinjj  to  be  considered  then  i.s — how  to  creat<»  nn  interest 
^'J  study,  so  as  to  cause  the  mind  to  receive  and  retain  the  necessary 
infoi  mation.  Knowledge  may  be  divided  into — first,  that  derived 
from  tho  involuntary  action  of  tho  senses,  impressed  by  some  out- 
^5ir«.l  object  or  event,  which  by  its  novelty  or  interest  makes  a  distinct 
*^<1  permanent  impression  on  the  mind  ;  and  secondly,  such  as  is  ob- 
tained designedly  by  compelling  tho  attention  of  the  perceptive  amX 
reaj^oning  powers  to  some  subjects  with  which  we  wish  to  become 
^^'^Uninted.  The  first  merely  wants  to  be  directed  to  become  a  fruit- 
^^l  Source  of  improvement,  but  no  child  will  adopt  the  second  without 
^^'^o  motive.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  determine  what  that 
"Motive  is  to  arise  from.  Two  stimulants  were  much  in  vogue  in  the 
^  ^  jstem, /far  and  ambition  ;  fear  of  tho  rod;  and  ambition  to  be 
^^'^^^idered  clever,  with  a  mingling  of  envy  of  the  more  gifted. 

^^Ut  will  not  love  do  more  than  fear?     Will  not  the  desire  to  ac- 
'  ^**"o  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  once  awakened,  do  more  than  tho 
**    to  excel  others?     The  answer  is  not  difficult;  and  the  choice 
^•^^  made,  minor  details  will  follow. 
■*^I^r.  Wllderspin  thus  states  his  views  of  intellectual  educati(m  : — 

^  *^ic  error  of  the  past  system  (for  Mieh  I  hope  I  may  venture  to  call  i!)  as  to 

^**'^il  dt^elopinent  was.,  that  tho  inferior  pf.»wern  of  th<^  mind  were  e.illid  into 

j^    ^^'>ty,  in  prvfereiice  to  its  liighir  facilities.      Tlu*  ♦■fr<»rt  wns  to  exi'ii-ise  tho 

^J''^**jry,  and  store  it  with  information  wliicli,  owinjj  to  the  inactivity  of  the  un- 

^j  ?^f«uiiling  and  the  judgment,  was  seldom  c»r  never  of  u.<e.     To  adopt  tho 

^^?***C)iujof  others  was  thought  <|uite  ciiouiih,  without  the  child   being  UoulJed  to 

^■*W  for  itself,  and  to  form  an  opinion  of  itf*  own.      Hnt  this  is  not  ns  it  ^llouM  1  e. 

Ti'"*  Osyat«m  is  neither  lik«*ly  to  pri>dnce  grent  nor  wisi'  nicn,:inrl  in  much  h«  tt^r 

^^i^l^t*-,!  to  parrots  tlMin  t*)  children.     Umc*' the  tir-t  thiuj;  attempted   n  an   nfant 

''^ii,toaet  the  children  thinking — to  induce  them  to  e.vumine,  iMniipan  ,  and 
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'  !) 
}ud(rCf  in  reference  to  all  thoae  matters  which  their  dawning  intellects  are  C9ptblt 
of  mastering.  It  is  of  bo  use  to  till  a  child  in  the  first  place,  tthdt  il  »houti 
thinky — this  is  at  once  inducing  inctitnl  iDdolence,  which  n  but  tuD'  gcfBiinll^ 
pri'valent  among  adults,  owing  tn  this  erroneous  metliod  having  been  adoptt^  by 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  their  early  years.  Were  a  child  left  to  its  own 
ruoonrccSf  tn  discover  and  judge  of  thin^rs  exolusiTely  by  itsirir,  thoogh  the  opp(P 
situ  evil  would  be  the  coDsequence,  namely,  a  stute  of  eomfxiratire  ignor«ncv»  J.«4 
I  am  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  greater  or  more  lamentable  than  that  iatufng 
ft-oni  the  injadieioas  ii}'sti>m  of  giving  children  dogmas  idsU-ad  of  problenrNt,  IM 
opiuions  of  others  insteitd  (»f  eliciting  thgir  own.  In  the  one  case  we  should, fio^ 
a  mind  uninformed  and  uncultivated,  but  of  a  vigorous  and  maiiculine  character, 
grasping  the  little  knowledge  it  ponsesRed  with  the  power  and  right  of  A  ooii^ 
queror ;  in  the  other  a  memory  occupied  by  a  useless  hcnp  of.  ootioqa, — witboiit 
a  single  opinion  or  idea  it  could  call  its  own, — and  an  understanding  indolent  and 
narrow,  and  fhwn  long  indulged  inactiWty,  almost  ineopable  of  exertion.  Av  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  system,  I  would  therefore  luiy,  let  the  children  thiidi 
for  themiH^'lves.  If  they  arrive  at  erroneous  conclusions,  assist  tht-nj  in  att^iining 
the  truth  :  but  let  lhc»m  with  snch  asslstano**  arrive  at  it  by  thc*ir  own  exertfoAid 
Little  go(id  will  be  done  if  you  say  to  a  child, — that  is  wrongs  this  U  rightf  uiw 
less  you  ennble  it  to  perceive  the  error  of  the  one  and  the  truth  of  the  oUkt.  .It 
IS  not  only  due  to  the  child  as  a  rational  being  that  you  should  act  so.  but  it  "ft 
vftsvntiaily  necessary  for  thcdevt^lopntcnti  of  its  intellectual  faeultios.  U  wer«»  n<t 
more  ridiculous  for  a  master  in  teaching  nrithnu'lic  to  give  his  pupil  the  problem 
and  answer,  without  instnirtmg  him  In  the  method  Of  working  the  question,  iha^ 
it  is  fir)r  n  person  to  give  a  child  the  result  of  rotisotiing,  withoat  showing  how  tibf 
truth  is  to  be  arrived  at. 

Tt  unll  ofton  hnppen  tlmt  the  mind  of  a  child  remains  duU  and  inort, 
without  any  apparent  cause;  in  most  oases  tliis  arises  from  onrnai 
liaving  discovered  the  pecwliiir  taste  or  bias  of  tke  individual.  While 
we  are  knocking  at  tlie  outer  gate,  and  groping  in  the  dark,  the  n>iDd 
is  iisleej)  within,  and  will  not  awaken  until  wo  can  estiiblish  some 
cneans  of  communication ;  but  once  aroused,  it  is  all  bustle  an^ 
4ictivity. 

It  must  be  the  constant  care  of  the  teacher  to  bring  fortli  the  latepjt 
powers  of  each  pupil,  and  to  allow  to  each  the  credit  duo  to  his  efforts, 
aUhough  these  may  not  in  all  cases  bo  equally  successful.  For  this 
roas<m  the  classification  of  the  children  should  be  made  with  reference 
to  each  se])arato  subject.  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  prevent  a  pupil 
from  progressing  in  arithmetic,  for  wliich  he  may  have  a  peculiar 
tnh'Ut,  -becjiuse  he  is  not  quick  in  learning  to  read ;  or  not  to  allow 
hin»  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  geography,  because  he  is  not  a  good 
arithnielician  !  Rather  let  us  encourage  the  development  of  peculiar 
talents  in  .each  individual,  thorebv  to  mve  to  all  the  consciousness  of 
successful  progress ;  and  the  self-respect  arising  from  this  feeling, 
will  impart  energy  and  motive  to  grapple  with  tliose  studies  which 
are  difticult. 

Nothing  is  of  more  importnnc«^  than  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  and  remove  them  from  cUlss  to  class,  as  soon  as  they  are  fit. 
Tho  child  who  is  not  advanced  in  proper  time  will  retrograde..  .TBb 
itdrit  of  learning  flags  when  allowed  to  stand  still,  and  It  is  often 
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ifficnlt  to  recommence  the  onward  movement.     The  subjects  placed 

riefoii'e  eacli  class  should  come  in  a  natural  order  Und  succession,  ac- 

^€Mdiiig  to  the  previotta  advaoces  of  the  mind. 

<      The  fit^t  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  most  simple  perceptions, 

^!*1m  blendiog  of  manual  exercises  and  singing  with  tlie  earlier  lessona^ 

S^rires  them  of  f heir  dry  character,  and  assists  to  keep  up  the 

jp^ikteAtioD,  by  brisging  them  to  the  level  of  tlie  infant  mind.    The 

r^]i>etitlicni  of  very  simple  rhymes,  accompanied  by  amusing  exercisee, 

Mid  tendered  instructive  by  simple  explanations,  is  also  of  great  use 

Ml  these  first  stages  of  instruction. 

<  Whatever  is  useful  (^nd  necessary  to  man,  possesses  an  interest  for 
Ac  child.  It  wants  to  know  about  the  food  it  eats — tlie  house  it 
fives  io — the  oses  of  each  article  of  furniture — of  toob  vaen  use — 
ubout its  clothee-^'who  makes  them,  and  how — what  they  are  made 
of— ef  ita  owa  body — of  ^\'ery  thing  relative  to  raan»  as  well  as  tu^ 
toils  and  economy  of  animals  and  plants ;  in  fact,  its  curiosity  is 
ilisatiaUa,  because  a  knowledge  p£  these  tlxlngs  is  nece^ary  to  its  ex- 
istence and  weli-being.  it  is  evident  that  by  taking  advantage  of 
tliis  propensity,  while  only  gratifying  a  natural  impulse,  an  immense 
ADouDt  of  information  may  be  imparted,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
fsrception  and  the  judgment  cultivated. 

Modes  of  Intelleettmt  Intimetum. 

The  different  modes  of  intellectual  instruction  may  be  divided 
into— 

l^t  Intuitive  teaching,  by  which  the  senses  and  perceptive  faculties 
are  trained:  and  the  mind  stored  with  a  kijowlodgo  of  guirouuding 
"Jingg.    Xliis  in  an  infant  school  is  the  first  and  most  important  mode. 

2d.  By  Comparison — ^as  when  you  exhibit  two  objects  or  pictures, 
wd  lead  Che  pupil  to  observe  the  differences  between  them  and  guess 
*t  their  causes. 

.  '  3d.  By  Pictures  and  verbal  descriptions — which  depends  for  its 
•nccew  on  the  first  having  preceded  it. 

^th.  By  Questioning — which  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  leads  the  mind 
«  the  learner  to  form  conclusions  of  its  own ;  or  when,  by  questions 
put  to  the  teacher,  the  pupil  seeks  to  supply  imperfections  in  his  own 
?^don  of  the  subject 

5th.  By  Ellipses — a  most  valuable  method  of  securing  attention  to 
*^y  historical  or  descriptive  lesson.  It  consists  in  interrupting  thie 
iC08e  of  a  passage  by  omitting  some  necessary  part,  and  leaving  the 
i"p3  to  discover  from  the  foregone  sense  the  suppressed  word  or 
jlrage. 
,6th.  By  tmitation — as  in  writing,  drawing,  music,  he.    To  these 
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'inay  be  added  exeTci»es  of  the  memory,  a^  recitation  jmc(«p<i)Kng. 
^Ve  do  hot  moan  thai  these  various  modes  are  always  to  be  MfpkrtMy 
■employed;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  are  generally' combined 
'"With  advantage  ;  M^e  only  point  out  the  distinct  nature  of  each. 
■  ■  Intuitive  teaching  embraces  all  oiir  perception^  of  the  exterfml 
■World  throngh  the  senses,  as  fbnn,  dumber,  size,  positfon,  motroh, 
texture,  color,  sound  in  all  its  varieties,  taste,  odor,  temperature  '»hd 
resistance.  These  qualities  occurring  in  varied  combiriatibns  in  lialtrfe, 
4t  is  the  teacher's  business  to  separate  and  present  them  in  asirhple, 
striking  manner,  so  that  the  pupil  may  get  a  clear  notion  of  the  hn- 
ture  of  each,  and  be  able  to  trace  its  existertce  wherever  it  occtws, 

f 

or  to  understand  what  is  meant  when  the  term  expressing  it  is  rtien- 
'  tioned.  But  in  imparting  this  knowledge,  frequent  recourse  fco  com- 
^  parison  is  necessary.     In  colors,  for  instance,  shades  of  the  same 

color  become  more  evident  when  compared ;  differences  of  weigfct 
•are  more  clearly  perceived  by  the  same  means,  as  well  as  degrees  of 

light  and  sound.  Opposite  qualities  are  also  rendered  more  palpiihle 
^by  contrast,  as  transparent  and  opaque — solid  and  fluid. 

•  It  is  plain  that,  without  this  preh'minnry  knowledge,  no  descriptfon 
can  be  understood.  We  may,  indeed  leave  its  acquisition  to  chance 
and  casual  observation,  but  this  will  ta^  too  long  for  the  purposes 

^<if  education,  and  after  aH,  will  be  a  most  imperfect  process.     It  is 

•  better  to  overcome  the  difficulty  at  once  by  supplying  systen>atically 
those  elements  upon  which  the  future  education  is  based.     Second 

'  only  to  this  direct  knowledge  of  things  present,  are  the  notions  de- 
rived from  moflels  and  pictures.     This  is  the  first  extension  upwards 
of  the  previous  foundation,  and  prepares  the  mind  to  receive  and 
; comprehend  history  and  description. 

Reading  and  the  analysis  of  words  become,  from  the  first,  an  exer- 
cise of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  should  therefore  be  taught  grad- 
ually and  with  care.  If  a  judicious  system  is  followed,  the  art  of 
reading  should  be  acquired  withoui  painful  difficulty  or  overstraining 
the  mind ;  it  is,  indeed,  often  forced  on  too  fast,  and  then  becomes 
tuere  parrot-work  ;  the  interest  in  reading  will  iufallibly  cease  if  what 
IB  read  be  not  thoroughly  understood. 

;  The  natural  history  of  living  things  is  exceedingly  intereBting  to 
children  when  taught  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  age,  that  is^  with 
full  illustration  by  pictures  and  by  description. 

Every  thing  must  be  first  taught  as  a  whole,  without  regard  to 
t)iceti<j6  of  structure :  if  an  animal,  its  general  form,  color,  size,  mo- 
tion, habits,  <fec. :  and  less  striking  points  may  be  afterwards  brqught 
out  by  contrasting  it  with  other  speoies.  .    :•  : . 


u--  Q^ograpbj,  treatioig  as  it  does  of  suoh  vast  aulj^ts,  should  be  verj 
•ff^^bi^  approsvche4-  Ideas  of  time  and  spaoe  arise  but  very  slowly 
fiA.tlieniind;  and  it  is  only  by  carefully  extauding  these  coDceptions 
uia.t  any  approach  ^>  a  jusl  notion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  can  he 
ff'^^J^  It  is  best  to  combine. natural  history  and  descriptions  of  the 
V^MJKkMn  and  customs  of  natipins,  with  geographical  teaching,  so  tha^ 
i^c^rn  the  first,  ideas  of  real  thinga  may  be  associated  ^ith  names  of 
,plao<^  otherwise  unmeani^. . 

;  S^arrative  is  always  delightful  to  children^  and  may  be  introduced 
Ui.   t.le  judgment  of  the  teacher  directs,  to  secure  attention  to  the 
.JBi/Llj^ject,  whether  moral  or  intejlectual. 

; .  ;The  education  of  the. hand  and  eye  in  drawing,  and  pf  the  ear 
ix^  •ringing,  not  only  cultivates  the,  taste  apd  refines  the  feelings,  but 
„^c>  affords  a  pleasing  variety,  of  occupation  and  a  relief  from  more 
;ipt3oJJ^ual  8ti,idiea,. 

The  jecitatiou  of  simple  poetry,  while  it  cultivates,  the  memory, 

,.^I«o  serves  ;a  most  important  purpose  in  imparting  a  correct  and 

pl^^iing  pronunciation.    As  the  first  difficulties  of  reading  tend  to 

■i^n  l;}arrass  and  retard  speech,  some  counteracting  process  is  required, 

,aAd  nooe  is  so  pleasing  to  the  child  as  repeating  rhymes. 

f      'X'he  arrangement  of  these  several  subjects  in  such  order  as  shall 

.giv^e  to  all  the^r  due  share  of  attention,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 

ijtlfeir  Judicious  alternation,  produce  the  least  fatigue  to  the  learner, 

[sUoxild  be  carefully  studied  by  the  teacher.    Rest,  both  to  men  and 

.i,i^t^,nt9,  is  often  only  another  name  for  change  of  occupation  ;  and  it 

,w,    jiossible,  by  a  proper  management  of  school  business,  greatly  to 

ffigVi  ten  the  labor  of  each  suQcessive  study, 

X«  concluding  this  subject,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
.**  Joints  to  Teachers,"  by  an  eminent  a^uthority,  which  we  have  found 
^fT  loPg  experience  to  be  most  )iseful  and  important. 

'*  "  The  best  mode  of  leaching  aby  science  may  mean — 

"^      1— The  best  for  the  teacher's  ease ;  (such  as  the  books  in  **qtiei- 

'tttni  and  answer,*'  trhich  Ae  learner  is  set  to  get  by  heart;  £or  him 

^e  books  are  ill  adapted,  but  they  are  good  for  the  Visiter  and  book- 

"^^^^V  becfrtise  they  sell;  and  ibr  th^  master  because  they  save  him 

2— The  best  to  make  the  pupil  show  off  at  a  made-up  examin- 

•tlibt!.. 

"S^Th^  t»e8t  ibr  grounding  him  speedily  and  soundly  in  the  science. 
^  -All  teaebers  question  their  putpils,  if  there  is  even  any  attempt  or 
pretense  of  advancing  them  propetjy. 


1  ^  YotJKCf's^  istAUr  scriK>bLiliM»fji 

Questioning  is  of  three  kinda— 

!•  Preliminary  j^or  preparatory]*  questioning  (relates  to  the  future.) 

2.  Instructive  questioning  (to  the  present) 

8.  And  examination  questioning  (to  the  past.) 

All  three  y^Ty  few  persons  employ  designedly :  the  last  two  'are 
used  by  all  wlio  at  all  deserve  the  name  of  good  teachers :  the  third 
alone  is  employed  by  probably  the  majority. 

1.  The  first  consists  in  asking  (orally  or  on  paper)  questions  relative 
to  what  the  pupil  is  about  to  learn,  to  try  what  notions  or  guesses  he 
may  form  on  each  point.  '  J 

This  is  an  increase  of  trouble  to  the  teacher,  and,  in  the  outset; 
taxes  the  efforts  of  the  pupil  by  compelling  him  to  think.  In  the  end 
it  will  be  found  that  he  has  learned  much  more  rapidly  and  with 
more  interest,  more  correctly  and  more  permanently.  '    " 

This  mode  is  seldom  employed  designedly ;  but  a  man  often  fitads 
how  advantageously  ho  has  employed  it  for  himself  by  accident;' 
when  he  has  learned  a  subject,  for  instance,  by  sitting  down  to  writa^ 
a  book  upon  it.  ! 

If  the  teacher  will  have  the  courage  to  use  this  method  systematic* 
ally,  by  every  day  putting  before  his  pupils  questions  relative  td 
what  they  are  next  to  learn,  he  will  find  himself  doing  wonders. 

2.  The  second  consists  in  asking  questions  as  to  the  lessons  actualtj 
before  the  pupils,  to  see  how  far  they  understand  each  passage,  and 
can  state  it  in  their  own  words. 

3.  The  third  consists  in  examining  them  as  to  what  they  Iiav$ 
learned,  to  try  how  well  they  retain  it. 

These  three  processes  have  been  compared  to  the  plowing,  thd 
sowing,  and  the  harrowing  of  a  field. 

N.  B. — You  will  judge  frooa  what  has  been  said,  what  is  the  best 
and  what  the  second  best  mode  of  advancing  your  popils. 

N.  B. — You  should  frame  examples  for  them  and  teach  them  to  do 
so  themselves. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  they  ishould  remember  quite  perfectly  and 
rapidly  each  lesson  before  proceeding  to  the  n^xt;  but  they  tibould^ 
clearly  understand  as  they  go  on ;  and  they  should  not  advance  ft»' 
a-hcad  of  what  they  have  perfectly  learned.  In  particular,  the  tedh 
nical  terms  and  definitions  should  be  as  familiarly  known  as  the  al^ 
phabet ;  for  technical  language  is  an  incumbrance  to  those  not  quite 
^miliar  with  it,  and  a  great  help  to  those  who  are. 


—  --  - 1 '  i'-i* 


*  Mease  ro  observt  that  the  «iuare  [braclu'ts}  at  diMinfuiabed  from  the  commQn  ij>arejv 
thcaia)  denote  a  word  or  phrase  equivalent  to  one  before :  and  are  uaed  to  guard  llle  Tearoer 
afiinat  mistaking  it  ftnr  a  diflerent  thlag.  It  it  Umal  ahoold  apaak  in  fcometrf  of***'^*-'''^'' 
fifurea,"  [or  "  Trianf  lea. "] 


f 

Phytical  Education, 

:.-_■  r  •  ■■.,■:     ■  ■    '      ■.-  ,••■■'  •■■.•. 

AA\  children  require  sound  sTeep,  regular  and  wholesome  meals, 
d&2%TiIiness,  warmth,  light,  fresh  air,  and  frequent  exercise. 
.  J5iCr.  Wilderspin  observe* — "  An  inactive  and  healthy  child  under 
813^  ^^ar»  of  age  is  never  seen.  *  '  *  ♦  Children  must  exert  all 
their  muscular  force,  and  eniploy  all  their  ingenuity,  in  order  to  gtat^ 
ifj  cJheir  curiosity,  and  satisfy  their  little  appetites.  What  they  desTrd' 
is  c>xily  to  be  obtluned  at  the  cost  of  labor,  patience,  and  many  disap- 
poi  T^  tments.  By  the  exercise  of  body  and  mind  necessary  for  satis-' 
lf\T^S  their  desires,  they  acquire  agility,  strength,  and  dexterity  frt 
t^eiv  motions,  as  well  as  constitutional  health  and  vigor;  they 
WvT3  to  bear  pain  without  dejection,  and  disappointment  witho'tit 
des  p^oDdency.** 

X^.v^iuter  time  it  is  necessary  to  induce  the  children  to  exert  theril- 

ijj\'ve4,  by  joining  in  and  promoting  their  games ;  and  when  in  the 

ga\l«ry  on  cold  days,  their  lessons  must  be  interrupted  by  vigorou4 

manual  exercises,  to  restore  the  animal  heat,  and  with  it  cheerfulne^ 

and,  attention ;  while  in  summer  it  is  equally  important  to  promote' 

<^uiet  amusements,  which  do  not  heat  or  exhaust  the  children. 

Eveiy  sehooUroom  should  be  well  lighted,  and  the  means  of  ff^' 
ventilation  provided.  But  this  alone  is  not  sufficient ;  rclaxatioh  In 
the  open  air  is  also  necessary  to  health,  for  if  kept  constantly  in  the 
Bcbool-roora,  infants  will  not  remain  healthy. 

The  general  rule  for  infants  is,  short  lessons  and  frequent  exercisS.' 
Overstraining  the  attention  arid  intellectual  powers,  would  infallibly 
injury  the  health  of  the  child.  ' 

^  -  J 

II.      QUAUFICATIOBW  OF  TU  TVAOHKE. 

**  He,  wbeneVr  he  Uught, 
Put  n  mnok  of  bis  heart  iiUot  hit  act,  :„ii; 

'  .  Thi|t  his  example  hatik  a  magnet-t  fijrce,  s« 

And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved." 

•^  pemen  who  undertakes  the  charge  of  an  infant  school  should 
b«  fMPepgred  tc^  undergo  ipuch. labor  i^nd  anxiety,  and  to  meet  with, 
Miy  iiifficuitH^  Oq  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  work  full  of  interest 
^yi^Uing  pe^i^liar  pleasures  to  those  engaged  in  iL  The  di&por 
BtaoQfl  Becessary  for.  success  are  kindness,  gentleness,  and  patience 
t<wardi  the  children,  stcadincsa  of.  temper,  a  habit  of  observation^ 
cheerfulness  and  activity.  To  the  usual  branches  of  education  tj^ei 
^W  of  infants  should  add  a  knowledge  of  tlie  elements  of  music, 
4^?^^,  natural  history,  atid  as  much  general  information  as  possible. 
^  Ittbit  of  study  And  observation  must  always  be  kept  up,  wbethciK 
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in  the  fields,  in  the  town,  or  at  honae ;  a  good  teacher  is  always  ob- 
serving and  storing  up  facts  for  future  lessons,  by  which  to  attract. the 
attention  and  inform  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

Speaking  of  the  first  transfer  of  the  children  from  the  motber's 
care  to  that  of  the  teacher,  Pestalozzi  says : — 


1- 


It  will  therefore  befXHno  pomble  eycn  (or  a  ciraogcr,  and  ooe  who  is  •  itmiigdr 
also  to  tho  mother,  by  a  ct.rtiiin  mode  of  condact,  to  gain  the  aflfbction  and  confi- 
dence of  the  child.  To  obtain  them,  the  int  requisite  is  const^incy  in  the  general 
conduct.     It  would  appear  scarcely  credible,  but  it  is  strictly  true,  that  caij^ren 

.xu'c  nut  blind  to,  and  that  some  children  resent,  the  slightest  deviation^  for  iqsiaiice, 
from  truth.    la  hko  manner,  bad  temper,  odo«  indulgedjtmav.go  a  great  wojy,^ 

.alienate  the  aflection  of  the  child,  which  can  never  bo  gained  a  sccund  time  \^ 

.flatteries,  ..."',. 

This  fact  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  it  may  also  bo  quoted  as  evidence  of^the 
statemexit,  that  there  is  in  the  in^nt  a  pure  sense  of.  the  true  and  the  rig^t.Kbic)i 
struggles  against  tho  const;int  temptation  arising  from  the  weakness  of.liuypiap 

nature,  and  its  tendency  to  Hilsehood  and  depravity.  .      •    * 

In  tho  following  passage  Mr,  Wilderspin  points  out  the  error  of 
employing  incompetent  teachers :—  ,  -        ■.: 

It  is  indeod  a  melancholy  troth,  that  moAil  training  is  yet  to  a  very  limited 
extent  estimated ;  and  this  is  mainly  owing  to  its  ucA  bemg  anderstood  by  the 
generality  of  those  sulected  Ibr  the  office  of  teachers,  of  infants;  Bar. can  Itibe 
expooiod  that  persaos  of  sufficient  intellect  and  talent  to  comprehend  and  camfy 
out  this  great  object  can  ba  prooared,  until  a  sufficient  romuneraticm  is  h«ld  oot 
to  them  to  make  it  worth  tlieir  while  to  devote  their  whole  energies  to  tlie  sob- 
ject.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  suppose  that  mere  ffirls,  taken  perhaps  from  some 
laborious  occupation,  and  whose  sum  total  of  education  coaedsts  of  reading  afad 
writing,  can  carry  out  views  whioh  it  requIrM  a  phiiesopiiical  laind,  well  atortd 
with  liberal  ideas  and  general  knowledge,  to  effect.  They  may  be  able  to  instruft 
tlio  oliildren  in  tho  mere  mechanical  parts  of  the  system;  and  as  long  iis  Miey 
confine  themselves  to  this,  they  will  go  on  capitally;  bot  no  farther  than  tluB  can 
they  go;  and  though  the  children  may  appear  to  a  casual  visitor  to  be  very  nicely 
instructed,  and  very  wonderlbl  little  creatures,  on  a  closer  exitmination  they  will 
be  found  mere  automatons  ;  and  then,  perhops  without  a  (nrther  thooght  ort  the 
suhjcm,  the  system  will  be  blamed,  not  considoring  that  the  most  perfect  pleab  of 
mechanism  will  not  work  properly  in  any  hands  except  those  who  therooghly 
understand  it. 

We  must  however  take  this  with  some  qualifications^  and  iDot 
despair  of  success  even  with  ordinary  teachers;  fof  daily  experience 
proves  that  most  persons  by  devoting  their  minda  steadily  to  one 
subject,  can  attain  to  a  certain  proficiency,  and  this  epedal  stiidjr 
will  enable  a  sufficient  number  to  qualify  themselves,  whosd  views 
in  life  may  lead  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  Work.  Btkt 
in  order  to  do  so,  they  must  at  least  know  what  tliey  aim  at^aBd  iUis 
they  can  not  do  without  a  proper  training  in  some  trcll  cotiducted 
model  school.  Perhaps  it  is  more  important  that  the  infant  a^Ivo^l 
teacher  shotild  have  received  a  regular  course  of  training  than  apj 
other.  The  plans  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  gueMsed  at :  w^en 
known,  they  present  no  insuperable  difficulty,  but  5t  is  necessary  thit 
they  should  be  learned  to  be  successfully  practiced.  .  •// 


III.      MCHoiOL   RULES  AND  KEQULATIONI. 

Oookl  rules  are  as  Tm|)ortaDt  for  a  school  as  good  laws  for  a  country ; 
neither  the  one  ojr  the  othtr  will  go  on  well  without  them.  The  rules 
for  parents  may  be  printed,  and  distributed  to  them  when  they  enter 
their  children.  The  rules  for  the  internal  management  of  the  school 
«ho«iid  be  explained  to  the  ehi4dren  at  stated  periods. 

Muvm  roB  VAmicTfl. 

Pttrentt  are  reqtftisted  to  observe  the  foHowiBg  rtiles : — 
.  1".  "ParcBiB  wishing  tbelr  children  to  be  admitted  must  apply  on  any  momrng 
of  tHe  >wci'k,  except  monday.  The  names,  residences.  &c.,  of  the  children  will 
tibe-Q  be  registered  hi  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  as  racnncies  occiir,  they 
will  be  sent  for  in  the  strict  order  of  their  resptxitivo  aDpIications — except  in  tne 
^^8*^  of  pupiU  who  hate  been  ditmi$9ed  for  irregviartty  of  attendance ^  who  are 
n^t  to  te  received  again  titl  after  all  the  other  applicant$  $hall  hate  betn 
ttdmitt^d. 

2.   ^o  child  can  be  admitted  who  is  under  two,  or  more  than  seven  years  of 

^-  ^Ilie  doors  are  dosed  ttvery  morning  predtsety  at  ten  o'eilock,  and  the  children 
ai^  ^ismiMed  at  three,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  tb«  sohool  eloses  9jL  twelve 
o'clock. 

4.  If  my  child,  be  frequently  absent,  or  absent  five  days  sMOoessively,  and  the 
ceuse  be  not  mado  -  known  to  tho  teacher  before  the  capiration  cC  the  tive  days, 
a^*^  «liihl  will  bedisohargcd  bom  theeohoul.  If  the  parents  wish  the  child- (o 
"^^^^^nitted,  Ihey  nmst  get  the  name  entered  in  the  application  book  as  at  first, 
and  ^aittUl  after  all  the  ohildrea  who  have  applied  for  the  first  tioie  shall  have 
»«*^«araHted. 

'«»Ju  "^^^  paymenl  is per  week,  to  be  paid  the  first  day  in  each  week  the 

~l^  sattesds^  and  should  any  ehild  be  unavoidably  absent,  payment  must  newt* 
^™*^*  be  mniiii  we^y  eo  long  aethe  parent  wishes  the  name,  of  the  ehild  .to 
""J?*"*^   ai  the  rolL    . 

.^'•^^  child'  having  any  infeetious.  disease,  or  who  is  deficient  in  personal 
'^''"'^^esB,  oan  be  admitted  or  retained  in  tlie  school. 

MATIUfl  ANP  SsbcLATlOVS  TP  BE  OBSBRVSP  BT  TBB  TBAGOBB. 

.    ^*  J^nultftvor  td  set  a  good  example  in  all  thiags. 

,  *•  -^^  ever  overlook  ai  fault*:  to  do  so  is  unjust  to  the  children,  sinoe  you  will,  bo 
'^^>  ^KJon  have  to  eonrect  them  for  a  repetition  of  it. 

•  f^^pare  no  pains  to  investigate  the  truth  of  every  charge;  and,  if  yon  eaA  not 
**^"vr^  yourself,  make  no  decision.     Leave  it  to  the  future  to  develop. 

^^'  -^^ever  oorreet  a  child  in  auger.    It  rarely  hap|>en8  that  wo  know  the  truth 

*  *?^^  without  iavestigation. 

'  R    ^^-^  strict  justice  to  all,  and  avoid  favoritism. 

^'  -'^.Iwsys  prepare  for  your  goilery  lessons  by  prevkws  study ;  never  attempt 
*  ^••^^li  what  yott  do  not  know  Uioroughly  ;  and  if  at  any  tinw  you  are  unable  to 
•"^^^  a  queetion  put  by  the  children,  acknowledge  your  inability. 

.»'  ""^^  to*  bring  fbrword  the  dull  and  backward  ohlkiren.    The  qniek  Intelleets 
:''^*^^^me  oq.  without  your  notice, 
^•-*y*«ach  thoroughly^  and  do  not  try  to  get  on  too  fast ;  remember  that  yon 
**  ^y lig  thst  faundationt  Of  knowledge; 
.^«'   .^eyer  lea^e  jLbe  children  alone,  either  in  the  school*roooi  or  play-ground*  • 

V "    Attend  strictly  to  the  personal  cleanliness  of  tho  children  \  and  watch 
^C^^^*^  ilie  entraneo  ef -disfeiase. 

,  ^\*  Ltt  par^eular  care  be  taken  of  the  pictures,  books,  and  apparatua,  and  see 
1#^  •W  is  kept  in  working  order. 

-  ^^<  Attend  to  the  eteanlinesB  and  neatness  of  the  school-rooms  and  offices,  and 
IS*  ^ns  order  and  neatness  of  the  play -ground  and  gai^den  borders. 

}^'  Attend  to  the  ventilation  and  beating  of  the  rooms.     In  summer  keep  the 
windows  constantly  o|^to,-io  winter  open  them  when  the  children  go  out  to  play. 
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14.  Never  let  the  children  get  chilled  or  overheated. 

15.  Do  not  be  tempted  to  give  ludpe  Attention  to  the  elder,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  younger  olasses.  Such  a  connse  would  be  fatal  to  the  general  advanoexnent 
of  the  school.  .■■■■•) 

1 6.  l^ike  trtty  opportunity  of  mdnil  trtdning:  CorkHder  thai  it  ii'  MMT id 
make  children  good  than  clever. 

17.  Coiistanlly  seek  Belf-improvement,  and  try  to  enlarge  your  own  stock  of 
information.     Remember  that  knowledge  is  your  stock  in  trade. 

IB.  Let  your  intfercom-M  with,  the  uhUkirvn  be  regulated-  by  Unt.  RomanAJb^nr 
that  oar  blencd  Lord  loved  litde  childreD^  and  iool|  them  in  his  arnm.aiKi  bleawd 
them.  .;  / 

<■•■'   -i 

BCHOOL>ROOM    RULES,  TO   BB   RBPBATBD  BT   taS  GHILDBXN  AT  THB   CLOBa  OF    THB  WfJI^ 

1.  We  ought  to  be  kind  and  gentle  in  our  conduct  towards  each  other,  and, 
when  injured  in  any  way,  not  to  revenge  ourselves,  but  seek  the  protection  of  the 
teacher!  ..  =  ■!; 

%  Al^'ays  to  speak  the  troth  without  reaerve. 

3.  Never  to  speak  evil  of  othem. 
5.  Never  to  take  any  thing  which  is  not  our  own,  )ior  keep  any  thing  we  itey 

find  belonging  to  another. 

5.  Never  to  oovet  any  thing  other  children  have,  nor  try  to  deprive  them  of  it 

6.  To  obey  the  teachert  in  all  things,  and  pay  striM  attention  to  their  wrndsi    ' 

7.  To  keep  silence  when  fn  the  gallery,  exoept  when  permitted  toepeakj^and 
never  interrupt  either  the  teacher  or  any  <ither  person  who  may  be  speaking.-     i 

8.  To  be  strictly  attentive  to  lessons  at  all  times,  and  always  seek  ao  erplanathM 
of  what  we  may  not  nnderstand.  .■■'.''. 

9.  To  keep  our  books  whole  and  clean,  and  never  to  touch  or  injure  tke  jAom 
tnrcs  or  apparatus.  ■  i 

10.  To  come  in  time  m  the  morning,  and  with  clean  hands,  &oe,  and  <irtotbef.i: 

•   -  -.i  ■  .1 

FLAT-GROUND  BtTlKS. 

4.  Tb  be  gentle  in  play,  and  careful  noi  to  hurt  the  very  little  children.   , 

3.  Not  to  be  selfish  or  exclusive  in  play,  but  to  endeavor  to  mska  others  happji 
m  well  as  ourselves. 

3.  Never  to  interfere  with  or  interrupt  other  childiren'a  amuaemcnta.   . 

4.  Always  to  try  and  comfort  and  assist  nny  one  who  is  hurt  or  in  trouble., 

5.  To  refer  every  cause  of  complaint  to  the  teacher, 

6.  Not  to  touch  or  injure  the  flowers,  nor  to  tiread  ask  the  garden  bordera.  .... 

7.  Each  class  to  use  the  swings  (or  other  gymna&tjes)  in  turn,  as  appointed.  . 

8.  Never  to  go  in  the  way  of  the  swings,  nor  interfere  with  others  who  may  ho 
using  them. 

9.  To  form  quickly  in  lino  when  the  bell  rings  for  leasons. 

Sanitary  Regulations, 

VENTILATION. 

Children  breathe  more  quickly  by  about  one-third  than  grown  penonfc  -  A 
child  under  seven  years  of  age  will  render  impure  nearly  three  cubic  feet  of  Mr 
In  a  mmnte.  Now  if  wc  take  am  an.  eznmiile  a  school-room  forty  Ceet  longi  twenty 
wide,  and  fourteen  high,  and  say  that  there  are  <Mie  hundred  infunta  in  it  at  tin* 
time,  it  will  give  (a)lowtiig  for  the  space  occupied  by  gallery,  furniture,  &o.}  about 
one  hundred  oubio  feet  of  air  for  each  pupil,  and  if  there  were  no  ventilation  thlp 
stock  would  be  exhausted  in  thirty-three  minutes  ;  but  long  before  this  limil  i^ 
reached,  the  air  of  the  room  becomes  unwholesome,  tlie  oxygen  or  Irfe-sufporting 
part  of  it  being  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  a  d^eterious  gaa  (carbdiiic  aoid)  m* 
turned  in  its  stead  ;  if  means  are  not  taken  to  remove  this,  and  admit  pure  air, 
the  children  will  beeonrie  languid  and  dispirited,  and  their  health  will  sufit$r.  An 
air  ehaft,  with  an  openiug  iietir  the  lop  of  the  room,  having  a  sliding  lid  that  can 
be  raised  or  let  down,  is  a  simple  and  effectual  mode  of  ventilation.  Where  ^ 
<Aher  means  ocour,  the  top  sfwhes  of  the  windows  should  be  kept  down  a  UtUe^  tfi 
flUaw  the  heated  air  to  eacMipe  a»  it  asoenda. 

-   I-  . ' 


/  .-  V    ■     ■  •  .    ..    ■  ,•  I.  f  ■  •    ■-•   ,V 
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■  "^  OLtAIfLtlfkM:  ■  ■  ' 

01e>aiilineM  is  next  in  importance-  to  ventilation  :  ifor,  independently  of  th^  u^r 


aad  disw^nia^og  charaot«r  gf.A  dirJiy  aclioU-room,  the  dust  ruiafd  by  uo 
many   fViset,  when  taken  into  the  lungs,  is  highly  injuripua. 

.       ,    ^  TBHriHATDRB. 

"  ^^l>eii  the  mom  is  heated'  by  «i  open  fire-p)acfl,  it  k  well  to  adrntt  the  air:  for 
fMitiluLi^  at  nwir-l&tiifire  «fcf  poMible^  aa  by  that  jueods  a  inoro  equal  wanntk.ia 
kept  up.  It  is  dangerous  to  overheat  the  schooUrooin,  oa  it  causes  the  childMOi 
to  talc<;^  cold  wlien  changing  to  the  plny-ground :  the  temperature  should  not  riae 
abd^«  TOO  or  fiifl  moch  be!<w  «0O  FahreDheH. 

'  ■  ■       -  • 

nisi^Ass. 

A.1tlioDgh  it  is  the  parents*  duty  to  attend  to  the  health  of  the  child,  yet  In  ep» 
idcmioa  or  sodden  illness,  it  is  neo»aoary  fur  the  tfoolMu:  to  be  abb  to  distingiush 
the  premonitory'  signs  of  disease,  as  he  stands  CLmt  the  time  in  the  parents'  pluoe. 

'.•  Tl)«  blowing  diaeasQB  in9>y  with  eortaiaty  be  considerud  as  infectious  : — JVieadee, 
■c*'^*?t.iiiA,  mumps,  small-pox,  and  hooping-cough.  ,  .,.. 

.:  TTh^  cymploftia.  of  mcaslci  ar^  ane^aing,  ruouing  from  the  cyea  and  nostrils, 
Mcknrnwi^  cough,  together  with  heat  of  the  akin  and  quick  pulse. 

^   Th«t    x)pyruQ«h  ofecorWtina  is  known  by  alti^rnaXe  ahivering  and  heat,  qifiok 

P^*y>  .«lako«sa,  white  tfoogae;  and  later,  by  red  spuWi  or  patches  on  tlue  l^iwM^ 

Mu  vin  pa  are  known  by  painful  swellings  above  th#  sidea  ol  the  throat,  on  a  htvfjii 
wiWKt^^.ear, 

^'oop^in^-cough  comes  on  like  a  common  cold,  but  with  violent  cougli,  in  which 

a  wat^p^f  ((nU  ia:  expectorated  \  way^ry  dischargee  frpin  ths  eyes  and  nostrils ; 

^^J'^^'^css  and  sneezing.     The  child   is  generally  languid  and  out  of  spirits. 

,^        much  advanced,  the  symptoms  of  ttiia  disease  are  so  evident  as  nut  to 

renmr^    dt-wription. 

^^  l^*«ll-TegliUited  school  tends  *o  preserve  and  improve  the  health  of  thoserat- 
T^J'^^S"  5t,  imt  Hi-n  evldeirtfy  necessrtry  to  return  to  tfie  wire  of  its  parents  any 
'W  x^^r  lio  exhibits  signs  of  sickness  or  disease.    Even  in  case  of  eommon  diarrbaa 
J  ^'^  ■  1  ^  f  honld  be  Ihttifedi&My  eent  home. 

°!^^^w:tiT»g  the^ildrcnforcleanlineM,  the  head  shoald  bo  pnrticulnrly  ob- 
"h"^^  i  ftnd  if  there  ia  any  appearance  of  ring-wurm  or  scald-head,  the  child 
•nofttJcS  "^  i^^f  ^  home  omTI  the  disease  bus  entirely  diMippeared^  a^  both  are 
fPicctf  <^  ^jj  jjjjj  trcmbF^aofhe,  as  are  most  cdtancona  diseases. 

ACCIDENTS.  ,  ■ 

» 

-    *^*  <3ents  rarely  occtir  In  a  well-regulated  school :  hnt  as  there  la  a  posisibUity 
wcw-M.  ^  tilings  happening,  where  so  many  children  are  collected  together,  we  give 
•  lew    aa.i  niple  directions  for  treatment.' 

7  ^-*  •  «e  of  a  bruise  or  wound  from  a  fall  or  other  cause,  the  part  should  be 
^^_^*^   cK'an,  and  a  piece  of  old  litieii'or  llrit  dippe<l  in  cold  water  applied. 


t^iT*"^^  require  the^linib  to  be  kept  quite  still,  and  bathed  with  vinegar  and 
^afcter  ^  ^^^. 

In  «^ 
-j*"^"^^* of  a  eot  fnon*  any  sharp  inatniment,  slate  or  glass,  bring  the edgoB  of 

^^f*^^'  eire(hlly  together  and  apply  a  slip  of  oonimoa  adhesive  plaster. 

aJm  T^^?'^'  "^  *>i>fo<^un^^  *  cireamstance  happen  as  that  of  a  child  faHing  into  a  fit 

***JV^'MMyBe  er  <»oottitottonai  cnoaes,  the  chiklMi  of  the  school  shoald  not  be- air 

^*  ta  Witnelw  the  painful  sight,  but  the  sufferer  sboald  be  removed  fromtho 

*****^  ^^rwt  ctpoaed  to  the  fr«»h  air,  with  the  elothes  loosened.     No  restraint  should 

^  "'"^'^  in  tho  convoision,  except  to  prevent  the  patient  from  injuring  himself* 

^  ^^  ^aeethf'  ArchbWhopbf  DaWin  has  kindly  eommunkstett  to  n«  th«  followinjirnnte*.'^ 
''|^™^*^uh?  oT  smWc  is  Mow  to  b«  hsd  tt  snjr  chemist'*.  For  a  braise  or  strain  (whHi  tl»e 
^^  ^  ooi'bmkeirt)  tijr  drops  to  a  labte-spoonfn)  nf  water  (five  for  the  wound  when  the  skin 
li)>^ciiV,niHke  tilt  lettofi."  A  i«{;  Wetted  With  the  Iotk)n,  and  keft  wet,  tn  b«  kept  onthe 

^^    There  it  nothing  at  all  comparable  to  tt  for  all  harts ;  bat  ths  bottle  oTtinctare  abouU 

te««rked«  poison.'" 
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In  oonclosion,  we  maj  remnrk  that  children  liable  to  fits,  dcftK^tiTo  'm  ai^ht  fir- 
hearing,  or  a6r<^ted  in  any  other  u*ny  which  would  requirie  special  nttvrition  from 
the  teacher,  should  not  b*.*  in  a  c(»nimon  school,  the  drdmury  duties  of  which  art) 
arduoos  enough,  without  this  additional  perplexity.  •'. 

The  Play-ground. 

With  regard  to  recreation  in  the  play-gromic!,  let  it  be  as  tinre 
strained  as  possible;  nature  is  the  best  gymnastic  teaclier,  and  little 
can  be  done  to  assist  her.  Whatever  apparatns  is  introduced  fhoitld 
be  very  simple,  as  scarcely  any  is  free  from  danger.  A  dry  floor 
under  foot,  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  constant  gentle  superin- 
,  tendence,  which,  by  affording  protection  to  the  weak  or  injured,  se- 
cures the  greatest  amount  of  liberty  to  each,  are  the  chief  requisites ; 
and  any  one  who  has  witnessed  a  well-regulated  infants'  play -ground, 
must  be  aware  how  perfectly  the  happiness  of  the  aaserabied  group  is 
secured.  If  we  come  to  in(iuire  into  the  causes,  we  shall  find  that 
freedom  and  the  gratification  of  the  craving  for  sympathy  and  society 
are  the  chief.  In  the  large  number  assembled  togetlier,  each  finds 
com})anions  whose  age  and  taste  suit  its  own ;  pecnliarities  of  char- 
acter find  free  play.  Some  naturally  take  the  place  of  leaders^  while 
others  are  content  to  serve.  If  any  one  wishes  to  be  an  architect,  he 
will  soon  find  plenty  of  builders  at  his  command.  Perhaps  another 
is  a  rider,  and  ho  easily  persuades  some  one  to  be  horse ;  or,  if  h^ 
likes  to  drive,  he  may  have  a  whole  team  !  In  one  place  you  may  see 
a  little  knot  of  cxclusives,  who  would  not  for  the  world  admit  another 
member  to  their  club ;  while  close  by  is  a  laughing  face  which  ha% 
formed  a  dozen  associations  in  the  hour!  llere  the  imitative  faculty 
devclojis  itself  in  a  mimic  school,  including  a  very  fair  copy  of  the 
teacher  {pecuiiarUics  and  all)  from  which,  if  he  be  wise,  he  may  take 
a  lesson  in  turn.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  first  formation  of  the  schooly 
many  of  these  different  elements  will  come  in  collision,  but  constant 
moral  training  will  teach  them  to  associate  together  in  harmony  and' 
love,  and  we  repeat,  the  less  interftrence  the  better, 

Xo  play-ground  should  be  without  a  border  of  flowers,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, fruit  trees.  The  moral  discipline  afforded  by  teaching  the  HttU 
ones  to  respect  these  things,  is  not  their  only  use ;  they  give  pleasure 
to  the  senses  and  cultivate  a  love  of  nature.  The  gymnastic  appara- 
tus should  bo  carefully  watche<l  to  avoid  accident,  and  the  propel 
mode  of  using  it  be  taught  to  the  children. 

Timt  Table. 

The  time  table  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  bring  those  lessons 
which  require  mental  etlort  as  distant  from  each  other  as  possible, 
and  lo  J^ecure  frequent  relaxation  in  the  play-ground.     Those  subjects 
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irbich  require  special  attention  siiould  be  introduced  at  the  com- 
iDeoceaient  of  the  day,  before  the  mind  is  wearied  or  preoccu])ied. 
The  i^eneral  time  table  is  as  foJlowa:*— 

DAILY  rms  TABLE. 

•Nine  o*clock  :  mbnol  doom  opcDt'd ;  U^aolK-r  in  altcndanoi* ;  the  children,  as 
tuey  arrive,  deposit  their  cluthos  and  bread  in  the  baifkotci  which  are  placed  nt  the 
rrtipective  claw  posts,  and  proett-d  to  the  play -ground.  Whertj  tiRTo  is  a  monl- 
(«»'•  elatts,  it  ie  Uught  at  tbi«  hour. 

Ti'h  o'cloek :  children  ayaembied  in  galleries  for  mornintj  lew^on. 

Haff-past  ten :  reading,  the  elder  children  in  el;w*oB,  the  y<»ungor  in  gallenea. 

j^I^t*-|Mut  deren :  march  to  play^gruuotl  for  rccreaUon. 

Twelve  o'clock  :  writinsr  lesson. 

Twenty  minutes  past  twelve :  drawing. 

*|^cci^  ininates  to  one :  march  to  gallery  lor  midday  k'sson. 

J^'l^  minutes  post  one:  lunch  hour. 

Trilrty  minutes  post  one :  dismissed  to  plny-cround. 

TiTo  o'clock :  in  gallery  for  afWmcion  Untfon,  or  in  circulating  clossiii  for  picturo 
or  object  lessons. 

Three  o'clock:  school  dismissed. 

SynopBtM  of  a  Wetk's  Leuoa$  for  the  Elder  ClasBes. 

Ine  o|>jeot  of  th<*  ii>llowing  arrangement  is  to  secure,  first,  the  recurrence  of 
f^u  Auhject  at  certain  intervals;  and  s«.'conil!y.  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which 

*^^^ral  parts  should  be  taki^n  up  in  succt-sHive  leiwinH,  «o  as  to  av<»id  a  desultory 
^r  *^^*ifused  methiMl  of  teaching  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  neglect  of  any  material 
P>"nt  on  the  other. 

MONDAY. 

^^'*/r  Jj^tson. — Arithmetic,  enumeration  of  real  o!>jects,  the  ball^frame,  notation 

.j,  **«*•- f — Preliminary  questions  on  the  subjrct  of  iho  lr.«»»on,  with  cxplHnations. 
^f^^^^csr  th^n  reads  a  portion  of  the  lesion,  with  reiiiurUs  i)[)on  puitotualioii,  uiiU  tone 
jf;j*^*^**>e.     Children  reiid,  clnKMify  wordw  in  tirsl  »enl»-nccH.     Spellinti. 

t^T^     "^*'°"' — ^^*<*?^phy,  Map  of    the   World,   first   outlines — cardinal   points-— 
^^p^**^*— cUiDatcs — division  of  time  and  senxons. 
*^^'^'*'>»»  Lrtson. — Developing  lesson — form,  linos,  and  plane  fipun-s.with  iliustralions 
^^''^  otij^cta.    Tnachrr  draws  oa  blacklioard  simple  oiiiUuch,  childrcu  analyze  them. 
'^S.    *' Geometrical  lines." 

•  _  TTTESDAY. 

A>^^j-  ^^  Lrtnon. — SiTkging  exercises  on  tone  and  time,  eoncliidinf(  with  a  song. 

Pftfl^"' — Children  read,  questions  on  the  nieauings  of  words,  substitution  of  words, 
^ti^i^*  *^f  speech,  spelling. 
^ft€^-^  ^    Xrc**)n. — Anihroetic,  addition  and  subtraction,  with  ball-frainoand  lilackl)oard. 

coii*'**^*'*  Lf*»f*n. — Grrojjraphy,   divmiiin    of   land,   conlinenls,    ihlands,   peninsulas, 
*^^rics.     Song,  ♦•  Tiie  solid  earth." 

Ijr.  WBDNKSDAY. 

fii»J^^-sr  Lesmn. — Developing  lesson,  color,  texture  of  surfaces,  structure,  (as  laminar, 

c«i^jV^- — (/hildren  read,  teacher  then  rea<is  with  ellipses,  requiring  the  childn^n  to 
ki^^  (-^t^'e  the  seuse.     Questions  on  llic  liuie  of  verbs,  number  and  gender  of  nouns, 

Jfi«<rf<^^**^>mparison  of  adjeciives.     Spelling. 
Ic^  I^V    i>jMw»ii.^-Sin>;ing.    Teacher  sings  the  melody  to  lie  learned  twice  or  oflcner 

__         ^•>  children,  expluiu.s  the  style  and  time,  then  the  r.hildr<'n  sing  it  with  the  traeher. 

^^  ^r».land  fhe  jroiural  jjchonl  lumri?  are  from  t»'n  until  tlirte  o'clock,  while  in  Kni^Iand 

^  *''lrfrii  atteiMl  iwxf  in  tlie  <lay  ;  in  tin?  niornlniu:  from  nine  uiiiil  twt- Ive,  and,  In  the 

^  JJ^^^ii.  from  two  until  limr  or  five  o'clock. 

^  rea<linsr  riaives  come  np  twice,  finit  to  read,  and  tlH-n  Ihey  ivturn  In  their  seats  10  look 
^^  ^h^  lenvon  aeain  for  qtiefitioTiRand  spelline  ;  ollierwiiie  llie  le»*on  would  be  too  fatigulD;^. 
^^  the  f>Qbject  of  ilie  lemvo  is  sacred  liistory,  It  ^houUI  not  bu  made  the  basis  of  ary 
^*^^«J»lical  teaching. 
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A/irrrnxM  X*##<m.— Pkliire  temonn.  The  monitors  should  have  been  well  trwiJ 
previously.  The  chisses  must  aiovo  exactly  at  the  iip|iointc<J  lime,  anil  the  tiyaol 
go  fVoin  class  to  class,  nsdisting  and  directing,  so  as  a  keep  up  the  spirit  of  t 
lesson. 

mURSDAT. 

ff 

Morning  Lef^ton. — Geography.     Divisions  of  water,  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  lakes,  rive 

^'itb  explanations  of  each  lerro. 
Reading. — Teacher  reads  slowly,  purposely  making  errors  in   punctuation,  &€«  ■ 

quiring  the  children  to  look  on  their  books  and  correct  them.    Cliildren  read ;  class: 

cation  of  words.     Spelling. 
Mitlday  Lesson. — Developing  lesson.    Wright,  with  illustrations  of  mechanical  power 
Aftenuxm  ZflMpn.-^Aritlunctic.      Multiplciation  and  division,  witli  baU-ixluna  A 

blackboard. 

I^RIDAT. 

Mvrmng  Lesson. — Singing.     Children  sing;  teacher  listens,  corrects,  and  instruct 

gives  explnnutions  of  the  words  of  the  song. 
Reading. — Children  read,  and  ask  the  teacher  questions  on  the  subject,  and  meanfo 

of  fiords.     fcpcUini;. 
Midday  Lesson. — Arithmetic.     Mental  arithmetic  and  illustrations  of  fractional  paj 

by  drawiut;  on  the  bliirk>)oard. 

Aftcrnoun  Lesson. — MaluruL  history  of  animals  and  plants,  with  pictures. 

SATURDAY. 

Moniinjf  Lesson. — Geosrsphy,  Capital  cities,  national  cliaract eristics  and  exports 
Second  Z<«M<»7iL->Singing.     Recapitulation  of  songs  of  the  week. 

The  foregoing  is  only  given  .is  a  ppocimen,  as  each  teacher  shou! 
arrange  his  own  work  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  t 
particular  school.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  place  is  given  above  fi 
religious  instruction,  as  that  must  entirely  depend  upon  local  arrang 
ments;  but,  as  a  general  principle,  the  commencement  or  close  of  tl 
day  should  be  selected  for  this  important  exercise. 

Moral  lessons  will  intenningle  themselves  with  all  others;  and  mu 
be  taken  up  as  they  arise ;  it  is,  however,  a  good  practice  to  defer  ar 
important  investigation  to  the   beginning  of  the  afternoon  gallei 

I 

lesson. 

IV.      DKVELOPINO    LE8SOX8. 

For  want  of  tlie  habit  of  observing  the  properties  of  commc 
things,  and  the  evident  conclusions  to  which  such  observation  mu 
lead,  the  most  lamm table  errors  are  often  committed  even  by  tlios 
who  are  considi*red  educated.  l*eople  are  continually  committin 
follies  of  which  an  unrear^oniug  animal  would  scarcely  be  guilty.  \V 
have  seen  a  person  deliberately  put  one  foot  on  the  step  of  a  carria^ 
ill  motion,  fully  exj»ectiug  the  road  to  move  on  to  accommodate  th 
remaining  foot.  How  few,  when  called  upon  for  any  muscular  effur 
know  how  to  economize  their  strength,  or  can  judge  of  the  weigh* 
tliev  are  al>out  to  move,  llow  few  servants  or  i»arents  think  of  ti 
nature  of  the  articles  of  food  or  of  utilitv  under  their  care,  or  rea^o 
on  the  cause  of  smoky  fires,  ill-cooked  food,  or  ill-ventilated  room 
or  could  tell  why  dang»»r  lurks  in  a  copper  saui^^pan  or  a  lead« 
cistern,  or  disiingni«ili  a  mu>hr<>oin  fr<»m  a  fungus.  To  look  beyon 
mere  utility,  how  much  intellectual  improvement  do  we  lose  for  wai 


.gf  t^le  habit  of  observation.  To  many  persons  nature  ia  a  sealed 
iM^ok.  When  tliey  walk  abroad,  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  around 
them  appears  but  a  hopeless  mass  of  confusion,  in  which  they  fail  to 
pe¥"oeive  the  order  and  beauty  of  Divine  wisdom.  To  them  tlie  staw 
'teil  no  wonders,  mark  no  seasons,  and,  from  a  want  of  thi»  knowledge 
TJx  Ttie  reader,  the  most  accurately  written  description  often  conveys 
but  a  vague  shadow  of  the  reality.  To  remedy  tliese  evils,  the 
iidiK^atioa  of  the  perceptive  faculties  must  be  commenced  in  infbncy, 
carried  on  in  youth,  and  confirmed  ia  manhood. 

TV)  cultivate  the  latent  powers  of  clnldren  is  the  intention  of  those 

lessons  which,  in  an   infant  school,  arc  called  developing.     I(  for 

instance,  the  ear  be  not  trained  in  early  life,  the  power  of  distlA- 

guishing  musical  sounds  remains  very  imperfect ;  yet,  in  a  school,  all 

will  learn  to  sing,  unless  where  any  positive  defect  of  hearing  or  voice 

exists.    The  same  may  bo  said  of  drawing,  which  is  less  difficult  in 

many  respects  than  writing.     Take,  as  a  further  example,  the  faculty 

which  enables  us  to  judge  of  weight  or  resistance}  and  observe  how  it 

IjecQTiies  strengthened  by  education  in  workmen  who  have  to  perform 

ipoechanical  operations;   no  doubt  there  are  ditferences  of  natural 

ability  ja  this  respect,  but  most  men  acquire  sufficient  skill  for  the 

purposes  of  their  respective  arts.    Now  the  business  of  elementary 

education,  in  its  widest  sense,  embraces  the  development  and  training 

of  every  faculty  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  common  purposes  of  life, 

anJ,  in  go  doing,  it  prepares  the  pupil  for  special  instruction  of  whatr 

ever  kind. 

'fiJin  much  experience,  we  have  found  that  it  is  better  to  com- 
mence by  teaching  the  properties  of  things  separately ;  so  that  each 
mfiy  make  a  distinct  impression  before  the  pupil  is  required  to 
'^^gnize  it  when  in  combination.  Simple  perceptions  may  be  divided 
into  tliose  Qf  form,  size,  position,  number,  weight,  motion,  color, 
f^niperature,  taste,  odor,  and  sound ;  all  these  require  cultivation ;  and 
te.tlie  senses  are  the  channels  by  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
mind,  their  nature  and  mutual  relation  must  be  studied  by  the 
t^ner.  By  the  ej/e,  we  perceive  form,  size,  position,  motion,  number, 
'<*4 color;  by  the  ear^  all  sounds;  by  the  sense  of  touch  we  perceive 
Deal  and  cold,  weight,  form,  motion,  texture,  size,  and  number.  The 
•^^  of  taste  and  smell  are  very  intimately  connected  with  each 
^"^r,  both  in  their  uses  and  mode  of  action. 

Tbe  education  of  the  senses  commences  with  life  itself,  so  that  even 
I"*  youngest  child  in  an  infant  scliool  has  already  acquired  many 
3<1^;  And  were  it  not  so,  the  difficulties  of  the  teacher  would  be 

wmbst  lusurmountable;  as   it  is,  enough   remains   to   be  done  in 
-••'  '■■-■■  12    ■ 
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establishing  a  relation  between  words  and  things,  and  trmning  the 
mind  to  corr^  methodical  observation,  before  ordinary  instruction 
can  commence.  We  have  found  in  practice  that  form  is  the  most 
striking  quality  of  bodies,  and  therefore  the  best  to  commence  with ; 
as,  from  its  being  capable  of  clearer  definition,  it  is  more  easily  com- 
prehended than  any  other. 

Form. 

The  first  e.vercise  for  the  younger  children  should  be  to  learn  tc 
distinguish  and  name  the  regular  polygons,  without  entering  into  anj 
explanation  of  their  properties.  Hie  best  means  of  doing  this,  is  foi 
the  teacher  to  prepare  «  set  of  models  iti  card  or  pasteboard;  oitb^ 
required  forms,  of  not  less  than  six  inches  diauieter  each,  whicl 
should  be  exiiibited  singly,  and.  the  name  repeated  by  the  cbHdren 

:  If  two  sets  be  propar^,  it  is  a  good  first  exercise  for  the  teacher rtc 
hold  up  a  form  and  require  the  little  learner  to  select  a  similar  OD^'^tc 
match  it ;  when,  the  two  being  placed  on  each  other,  their  identity  cat 
be  shown. 

In  farther  explaining  the  properties  of  figures,  we  must  advance  b] 
slow  degrees,  and  beware  of  impatience  or  haste;  and,  as  each  deSni 
tion  is  given,  it  should  be  fixed  in  thcmind  by  abundant  illustratien 
as  the  great  object  is  to  give  certainty  and  clearness  to  Uie  mind.  • 

We  suppose  the  children  to  be  seated  in  the  gallery  for  th€s< 
lessons,  and  the  teacher  furnished  with  a  blackboard  and  chalks  £4^ 
figure  required  for  illustration  must  be  accurately  drawn ;  for  althpugl 
a  student  far  advanced  in  geometry  may  be  able  to  compreheti4  < 
diagram  rudely  sketched,  because  he  has  in  his  ttiind  A  correct  ton 

,  ception  of  what  is.  intended,  yet,  in  impartiDg  first  ideas  of  (briQ.t< 
cliildren,  it  is  indispensable  that  all  representations  should  be  trjih 
and  neatly  drawn.  Should  the  teacher  be  unable  to  do  this  by  hand 
a  ruler  and  compasses  will  smooth  all  difficulties^  and  the  neceasdrj 
diagrams  may  be  prepared  beforehand,  to  save  time  during  the  lesson 
Large  compasses  constructed  of  wood,  with  a  clialk-holder,  oaa  .Ix 
obtained  ;  or  a  very  good  substitute  may  be  made  with  a  hith,  a  £do 
long,  having  a  piece  of  chalk  tied  to  one  end  and  a  common  br^-aw 
inserted  at  the  other,  to  form  a  center,  by  shifting  the  place  of  which 
circles  of  difterent  diameters  may  be  accurately  delineated.  Will 
two  centers  and  a  loop  of  twine,  ellipses  can  be  drawn ;  and  the  i i^h 
of  these  simple  contrivances  is  instnictive  to  the  children. 

Another  means  of  illustrating  geometrical  forms  is  by  the  gomi 
graph,  an  instrument  consisting  of  ten  short  rulers  or  joints  of  ifoi 
hinged  together.  The  facility  with  whicJi  various  lines  and  forma  cai 
be  represented  by  this  contrivance,  renders  it  veiy  popular  in  iaftn 
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^IwDols;  and  it  has  tl)«  additional  advantage,  that  it  can  be  used  "by 
tk<e  cl)f!dren  themselveR. 

^^e  n<yw  proceed  to  giv'e  such  hints  a«  are  necessary  for  the  order 
an<l  succesmon  of  teB^ns  on  this  subject,  which  the  teacher  must 
ftrrtler  expand  and  iHustrate. 

Xjmgih. — The  lirftt  st^p  i»  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  extension 

in  one  direction.     Draw  a  fine  straight  line,  and  explain  that  it  has 

U*^^lh  only ;  measure  it  with  a  string  or  compasses,  and  then  give 

tl^Tious  illustrations  of  length,  or  distance  from  one  point  to  another ; 

BtTelch  a  string  or  tape,  divided  into  foet,  along  the  room,  and  show 

tl^atthe  room  is  so  many  feet  long;  remove  the  string,  and  explain 

that  the  length  of  the  room  is  still  there,  and  would  be  the  same 

"wliether  the  room  was  wide  or  narrow.     Afake  the  dift'ercnt  children 

^U  vhere  they  live,  and   point  out  that  some  have  far  to  come  to 

fecbool,  and  others  a  less  distance— that  hi  each  case  we  sjwak  only 

^  the  Ungth  of  the  way,  not  of  its  width.    Extend  these  illnstrfitions : 

**  the  length  of  a  stick,  of  a  road,  a  street,  a  tiible,  the  play-ground, 

•  'ine,  and  the  like.   Also  draw  proportional  lines,  and  compare  them. 

Stance  from  one  place  to  another  is  alwap  said  to  be  so  tar,  or. so 

•'^g;  and  never  ao  broad,  or  so  thick.     A  road  would  be  just  as  long 

^nether  it  was  a  good  road  or  a  bad  ono;  whether  we  ran  or  walked 

fiwng  it,  or  went  by  a  railroad,  we  should  go  over  the  same  distance, 

*J^«igh  in  different  periods  of  time. 

^n^th  and  breadth. — A  surfiice  has  length  and  breadth,  but  no 
^'«knes8;  it  is  the  oub^ide  boundary  of  any  thing,  as  the  surface  of 
^^  floor,  of  the  ceiling,  the  walls,  the  play-ground,  and  so  forth.  The 
"'g*U  measure  of  the  floor  is  called  length  ;  the  sinallcjit,  bre^idth, 
O""  ^idlh.  Ono  child  may  be  made  to  walk  alonff  the  room,  and 
*^ther  across  it.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  that  if  either  the  length  or 
^6«dlh  of  the  room  were  made  less,  the  surface  of  the  floor  would  bo 
•niailer;  and  if  the  length  of  the  play-ground  were  increased,  its 
wufaoe  would  bo  greater.     The  children  may  be  made  to  point  out 
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irfaces,  and  show  t^eir  length  and  breadth ;  as  thoee 
fkefthjbdkerchief,  Uack^ard.  All  surfacy'l^ra  jouft^i^ 
edgWVnd  the  cmldreij\,  should  next  to^ch  ^rpoibt  tc 
r  bouiuaty  lines  of  variou^  surfaces.  3  {  (  #1 
bodies\hare  thre^  dimensions,  all  croning^  ea  ~ 
is  callel  Jvngth^  the  next,i  breadth ;  tVe  sihi^lUs^dSid^ 
or  other \oc|ect  ^f  some  siz^  may  be  usecK^^^ J^ln^wn 
and  its  different  dimensions  measured;  and  it  maybe  easily  ^expla 
that  it  occupies  some  space,  and  that' many  such  objects  would  fill 
rbom.  Other  iilusirations  should  1>6  given,  and  the  <:hi)dt^n 
cburaged  to  pot&t  out  solid  objects,  and  guess  at  theit*'^iffi 
dmiensions.  Let  the  childri6h  repeat  these  definitiotis  tog^tb^.  '■ 
•  •  A  fine  bas  length  only. 
A  stffftiCB  bus  luiigth  and  br 
A  ^Ild  has  length,  breadth,  tncT^ckness. 
Eamiliar  illustrations  should 
number  of  lines  put  together 
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ese  properties ;  as, 
ould  notjaMlfte  the  thickness  of 
yballest  thread ;  the  whole  8uifac^«««f1^e  floor  is  no  part  of  the 
stance  of.  the  floor,  but  only  t^e  outside  ,9r  boundary,  ahd  ha 
weight,, or  thickness^ 

Lines  define  the  shape  and  boundary  of  things, 
and  by  tines  all  things  are  measured.     A  line  is 

the  distance  from  one  point  to  another     These 

'■',.■  ■    '  •*         ■    '        ■ ,    • 

points  are  called  its  ends.     Lines  are  divided 

■      '        ♦"  '* «       ■■•*■■'■ 
into  right  lines,  or  tlie  shortest  distance  between 

two  points,  as  when  a  string  is  stretch <iJcl  tightly ; 
"(ini  curved  lines.  '.Curved  lines  are  of  many 
.varieties,  as  circular  and  elliptical  curves.     llUis- 

trations  must  be  given  on  the  blackboard,  and 

the  chrldren  required  to  find  examples  for  them- 

selves,  in  various  objects,  of  straight^  curved, 

Vfaved^  spiral^  and  other  lines.     Tlie  direction  of 

iines  should  next  be  tai^ht,  as  horizontal,  per- 
jpendicular,   oblique,   parallel,   converging,  and 

diverging  lines. 
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Vhen  lioe«  weet  or  cross  eaoh  other,  they  forip  angles  or  corners. 
Oft  V«  exAHiplfis :  as  the  cori^a*  of  th^  room,  of  a  book^  a  board,  a  table, 
Dra.'w  oq  th^  yackboaxd  the  tbree  varieties  of  angles,  right,  acute, 
aod    obtuse;   require  the   children    to   point   them  out  frequently, 


ahols. 
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•"^^i  to  find  other  angles  or  cornera  answering  to  them.  Make  tho 
chilcJreu  form  the  different  ang;les  for  themselves  with  the  gonigraph, 
W*  iXvAVf  lb(iiu  uu  the  blackboard,  or  on  slates  held  in  the  lap  ;  show 
^^'^  many  angles  can  be  formed  with  two  lines ;  with  threey  four^ 
J***^.  Tliese  figures  should  be  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
^ildren  Required  to  count  and  point  to  the  different  angles. 

I  Flant  Figures, 

X^ines  iire  said  to  be  parallel  when  they  are  at  the  same  distance 

fr^tn  each  other  in  every  part ;  if  ever  so  long,  they  will  never  meet 

"^^^o  lines  in  any  other  position,  on  the  same  plane,  converge,  and  will 

ift^et  or  cross  each  other ;  but  in  no  case  will  they  form  a  polygon 

or  enclose  ^^ace.     This  must  be  easily  illustrated  with  two  rulers, 

or  two  R^ool   forms,  which  can  not  be   made  to  enclose  a  space 

betww^them.     A  farmer  could  not  enclose  a  field  with  ivfo  straight 

^^ak :  two  straight  walls  would  not  make  a  house  or  room ;  biit 

^^  straight  lines  will  enclose  a  space,  and  form  a  triangle.     Draw 

*ft  accurate  equilateral    triangle  on   the  blackboard,  measure   each 

^«  vith  a  string  or  compasses,  and  prove  it  ti)  be  equal -sided.   Allow 

■onie  of  the  children  to  form  the  same  with  t^ie  gonigraph,  or  to 

attempt  to  draw  it,  or  y>  form**1t  i^ith  three  |laths  or  ruTefs  ^^^tfal 

'«igth.    Explain   to  "tiiem  that  only  one  kind  J  of  tnangTe'can  be 

ibrrafid,  with  the  same  sides.     A  triai^le  m^y  l|ave  only  two  of  ita 

si3a  equi^I.  and  is  then  called  isoscelcB.     Pi^ve'^  to  the  children  the 
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c^(jualitj  of  two  sides  in  each  of  tliuee  figures,  and  lend^  tlMriii  to^|x>lli 
out  tbeir  differences,  and  to  distinguish  the  different  Inads  of 'Atlgftoi 
A  triangle  may  have  all  its  sides  unequal;  and  is  thien'Mled  teal^M 
^  similar  proof  should  be  gone  through  of  the  inequality  of  tli»%idel 
and  tfie  children  required  to  point  out  the  acute,  rigllt;'  6r  bhtiltt 
angles,  and  the  longest  and  shortest' sides  of  eaoh  figure.       ' 
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In  describing  an  equilateral  triangle  to  littU  children,  it  usay  b 
said  consist  of  three  equal  straight  lines,  one  leaning  to  the  li^ht,  on< 
to  the  left,  and  one  horizontal ;  it  may  also  be  dived  inlo' three  equa 
acute  angles;  one  opening  downwards,  one  to  the  right,  and  one  U 
tlie  left.  All  the  other  triangles  should  be  analyzed  in  the  sainoftixdiA 
manner,  and  representations  of  various  objects  in  -whibh  they  ocsQiiti 
^liQuld  be  sketched,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  childreti  exereifl^  ii 
distinguishing  them.  1/. 

A  square  has  four  equal  sides,  and  four  right  angles:  if  ito-^iM 
opposite  sides  are,  horizontal,  tlie  other  two  wiR  be  vertical.  TIi4 
opposite  sides  of  a  square  are  parallel :  the  distance  from  the  xx>rO(il 

'  A  to  the  corner  o  is  ^ual  to  the  distaneefroui'thi 
corner  b  to  the  corner  d.  A  square  may  be  idk( 
scribed  as  four 'fighi. .angles.     If  a  square  is  firsi 


formed  .With  a  gq^igrapK  and  the  opposite  angle 
*  l^ressejl  toward  e|u;h  othe^,  a  rhofffb  is  prMuc«d 
tli^  s)de»  MS  ^iiLjequaL.t>ut/the  angles  areVm 
longer  right  angles,  two  opp<^ite  ones  being  acul 
nd  the  olhier  two  ob^ute.*  Many.  r»pc8sentativ^  figures  may  now 
A^med  fair  the  amunement  and  observation  c^f  tlte  children,  com] 
of  th«  triangle,  >quare  and  rhomb. ' 
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'A  rectangle  has  four  right  itng^es;  ftlid  its  opjiieBite  Mdetf^ttre-'H^dil 


biitiUa4i«ci?^ti^e«^;l|aaf  l>9,HnequikI..  It  maj  ihys  be  rei^olved  into 
foQt*ir]|[te  a9gl^  wit|h<^P^%if^  l^gs-  A3  t^h  is  a  form  of  freqiiebt 
ocomy^n^,  ftufl&cient  jiUstrat^ns  may  he  found  in  surrounding  objects/ 
^  yiiuiovv^  docurfty  alates^  jbook^^  <&c.  The  o^lvque  parallelograiu  or 
iboBiboid  hat  i^  Qpippeite ,  sides  ^nd  angles  equal ;  but  its  adjaceni 
angles  and  sid^  imegual. .,  It  .may  be'  ^parated  into  two  acute  and 
two  obtuse  angles  with  unequal  legs. 


The  other  k 
t'^o,  and  tl 
triipeziura/    A 


-sided 
in  whic 
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i;ure8  are  those  with  three 
all  the  sides  are  unequal : 
hai^^ve  equal  sides  and 


l^ides,  with 

e  called 

obtuse 
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iBj  and  may,bf,^d  to  cposist  of  five  obtuse  angles. ,  The  other 
^f^ular  polyifoqaarf?,  the  hexagon,  six  sfdes ;  heptagon,  seven  sides  j 
^^^^^00^  !^gbVai,4^ ;  iwDQi^gon,  pipe  sidea;  and  decagon,  ten  sides. 
•^^^  these  should  be  carefully  constructed  before  the  chilclren,  by  first 
^*^>?ing»  circle, ^ and, thea  dividing  the  circumference  iqto  the  proper 
*^?3Qber  of,  ipart^  aad  uniting  the  points  so  obtained  by  lines.  These 
*&ire5  can  alap  bft  fojrfned  with  the  greatest  facility  with  the  goni- 
^^^ph,  And  sJhoMld  ;be  thoroughly  learned  and  an^ly^ed  in  every  waj 
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ore  \9rj9  pro^f^/ufther. 
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circle  is  a  plain  figure  bcpunded  by  a\ingle  curved  lin\  called  ita 
^r  omference,  every  part  of  which  is  at  t\e  same  distanceVrom  the 
cei  ter.  The  diameter  of  a  drcle  is  a  straight  line  passing  torough 
^i  center,  and  bounded  bv  the  circumferwice.  The  radiaa  is  a 
•tnught  line  drawQ  &dm  the  center  to  the  ci  rcutnfeSWgSl  The  parts 
I•CAe.«ji^iba»^Jg,be^;I}9p^E«te4^^^  an^  exjplained,  it  should 
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BLLIPIK8. 


be  dj^ded  into  semicircUl  quadrant,  segment,  and  octant  Tbeii 
natim  of  the  elt^i^e  is  best  illustrated  by  constructing  it  before  th«ii 
chit^ren,  and  varybg  the  pfioportionate  axes. 

A,,  spiral  line  may  be  ilfiiMtrated  by  a  slip  of  card  rolled  up  apd 
allowed  to  uncoil  by  its  elasticity;  by  a  piece  of  watch-spring;  by 
the  tendrils  of  plants ;  and  its  occurrence  may  be  pointed  out  in 
univalve  shells.  The  line  may  be  drawn  for  illustration,  by. lying  a 
piece  of  chalk  to  a  string,  and  winding  the  string  about  a  fixed*, 
spindle  as  a  center,  and  tracing  the  line  as  you  unwiad  -k.  Waved 
lines  are  shown  by  the  moving  surface  of  water,j(||fby  a  cord  abakeoy 
and  by  dr^iridg.  • 

SMkr-Definitiont.         .i;| 

A  tetlriihedron  is  n  figure  bottiided  by  four  e({ii3||iite^  t]ria04J|£ffc.   It 
has  six  edgiQi,  four  solid  aD£^,  and  twelve  plane 


TKTRAIIBDROM. 


SdUARB  PyRAMID. 


TAIAKOULAH  PRISM, 


. .   . « 


A  square  pyramid  is  bounded  by  four  triangular  sides  and  a  B<}iiarB' ' 
base.     It  has  eight  edges,  6ve  solid  angles,  and  sixteen  plane  angles.    ^ 

A  triangular  prism  is  bounded  by  two  equal  and  parallel  triat^gtos-  - 
and  three  rectangles.  It  has  nine  edges,  six  solid  angles  and  eighleetl  • 
pll^ne  angles.  7      l-   ':' 

A  cube  is  bounded  by  six  square  sides,  and  has  twelve  edges,  «lghtP 
solid  angles,  and  twenty-four  plane  angles. 

A  cylinder  is  bounded  by  two  eqiial  plane  circles,  parallel  to  e]^ 
other,  and  united  by  one  curved  surface.  . ; .     ;:  :,> 

A  cone  is  a  figure  having  a  circle  for  its  base,  its  side  beipg  a  (JlirFed,,.^ 
sur&ce  ending  in  a  point,  called  its  apex. 


by  one  contiimed^.cMfv^  «mJjice,  wLich  U 


-    -<^  Rpheriod  ia  m  •olid  fbrtucd  by  the  raT«ltilioQ  of  &d  ellipse  about 


M^t  re^lar  solide  nrnde  in  vrood  kIiouM  be  first  ntmed  «u4'*l')44iy 

f-«Bii«d  bj  the  chiliiren,  without  esplanatioii ;  and  ttey  ibould^ 

wade  to  mention  u  many  thi^  u  possiblo  which  they  may  b^{>en 

tc^  biov  of  the  Mune  shapefL.^9^ey  should  then  learn  to  dialinguish 

and'couDi  the  odg«t,  Hide^Mhers  or  solid  angles,  and  pUiM  angles. 

pj  dnwing  the  nulhc m atlHiGgurra  OD  pasteboard,  and  then  cutting 

""s  Knet  half  through,  so  thaPthe  psrta  can  be  turned  up  and  brought 

*°K«Ii«r,  ttey  Will  represent  Uio  firet  four  angular  solids,  and  afford  a 

^^  iMfnl  explanation  to  dbildreti.     A)«o,  by  meanft  of  ^ire  forms, 

l^e  QsQaor  in  whioh  thb  cnrved  solids  are  generated  may  be  sLonn ;  ' 

""  ■Muwe,  by  tuspendiog  a  ring  or  hoop,  and  causing  it  to  revolve, 

"plute  ii  deMribed.     In  tfa«  rxeIm  manner,  a  trisDgle  jn  revolring 

"I'l  describe  a  cone;  an  ellipse  a  sphcriod ;  and  a  square  or  (Mong  A" 

ejJi«»r,       -  .      ■ 

Specimen  Luton  an  Fvrm. — SaUd*.  •', 

B»  OMiif  ofawcts  liaTo  I  ptemd  bsbn  jron  I 

AftUKj^illBl  Are  thej' different  in  ihsp*  or  in  «iio  f  Are  thcjr  mad^ 
"  ™  nine  lutMUnce  T  Rrpp.it  Iheh-  name*  sftrr  mR.  upherT,  enbF,  ejHndeV,  - 
"•>',.JU]w«t  tluiunM  of  each  •■  \  paiat  to  ii.  Wlio  oUI  oom*  snd  point  oM 
th^MMt    Thstisriglit  {  now  took  at  itfOiid  ipe  If  it  bu  a  Bttl  side.    No ;  }t 
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has  otil?  one  enrved  nirf<i(«e.  b  it  thu  taine  in  e\*ery  partf  If  the  Burtaa^wrr 
Hot  thu  Kuntf  in  ovei-}*  (Mirt  wuulii  it  bo  a  sphere  7  R'pi'at  with  luc,  **  A  spher 
has  ono  ciirvod  mirfaco,  evt-ry  wlicre  the  Miiie.^'  AVhat  part  of  it  do  you  Be* 
thn  iiMiiilc «»!'  th<*  «>utMi«le  7  What  in  tlie  outside  calietl  i  What  m  the  middle  «C 
solid  L'alU>d  i  WluU  thiiigM  have  yoo  mxn  uf  this  shapi*?  If  a  marble  or  a  In 
were  not  exactly  a  splu-re,  would  it  roll  evenly  T  AVhat  then  is  the  b<.-*t  form  ft 
a  bull  or  niarUe?  Do  you  know  tliut  the  earth  on  which  wc  hTe^nnd  tha  tu 
aiNl  moon,  arw  nearly  liJku  this  b:Ul  in  sliape  I  Now  tell  mu  what  part  of  the  eart 
do  you  live  on  7  Suppose  you  lived  down  in  a  coal  mine,  would  yon  live  on  th 
sarfiieethen? 

Which  of  those  two  solids  will  stand  where  it  is  placed,  the  sphere  vr  the  cn^ 
'Why  7  ])o  you  know  what  an  edge  is?  Two  sides  must  meet  to ftirm  an  edgi 
^mc  cds^'H  arc  sliarp,  Si>ine  square,  and  some  blnnt.  Has  the  s)>liero  edffvi 
One  of  you,  Iittk>  children,  come  and.  point  to  a  aide  of  the  cube.  What  shapa 
the  side  7  Are  all  the  sides  of  a  cube  alike  7  Wliere  three  sides  meet,  they  (on 
a  corner  or  solid  an^le.  Show  mc  a  corner  of  the  cube.  Bomo  one  tnmt  ao- 
ooino  aud  oount  tlw  sides  of  Uio  cubo  iur  nie.  You  see  they  are  all  Bat  ao 
souaro.  Ilepeat,  six  flat  square  sides.  Now  count  tho  corners  or  solid  angle 
liiree  plane  angles  mict  to  fi»rm  one  solid  angle,  and  threu  edges,  as  wvHi 
three  sides,  meet  in  euch  angle.  Kt* pent,  eight  ttolid  angles  or  corjien,  in  a  cob 
Now  count  the  edges ;  pass  your  finger  along  each  ;  say,  twelve  straight  edge 
llopeat  the  parts  of  the  cube  attain ;  six  nquare  sides,  eight  solid  angles,  twel« 
edges.  Now  tell  mu  thi<!  parts  of  a  s|>liere ;  one  curved  surfik'O,  every  wliera  t) 
bame,  and  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the  center.  Name  uU  the  things  }*( 
can  which  are  liku  a  sphere, — now  those  like  a  cub<^.  Show  mo  the  edgev  at 
cornt-rs  of  thin  box — tho  imrfm'Cii.  Can  I  roll  this  boi  okmg  7  No ;  because 
has  tlat  sidt^.     Can  I  roll  the  ball  7     Yes.  because  it  is  cur>'ed. 

Wliat  figarc  la  this?  A  cone.  Will  it  stindf  Yeci,  because  it  hoar  one  fl 
surface.  Take  it  up,  and  tell  ino  what  Mhape  the  part  is  on  which  it  restai  WU 
is  this  part  ealle<l  7  You  can  not  teU,  I  sec,  so  J  must  tell  you.  It  is  called  tl 
base,  liepeat,  a  cono  has  a  flat  circular  base.  IIow  many  surfaces  do  you  sc 
besides  IIh)  base  f  It  is  ihit  or  curved  ?  What  do4«s  it  end  in  at  tho  top  7  8ji; 
A  Ofine  has  one  curv(*d  side  ending  in  a  point.  Has  it  any  cdgi^s?  Now  rope 
t)ie  namiii  of  the  parts  of  tho  cone,  as  I  point  to  thcin— onu  flat  circular  base,  oi 
circular  edge,  one  curved  side,  one  point.  I^ook,  I  have  mode  a  cone  oC  pa^ 
Js  it  like  thu  otiier  oone  7  No,  thoy  are  n(»t  alike ;  for  tho  paper  tuic  you  oi^, 
hollow,  but  tho  wooden  one  is  solid  ;  and  a»  this  little  chiU  fatrre  says,  tlio  p$^ 
one  b  lons:or  and  narrower ;  but  you  see,  children,  tluit  tlie  parts  of  both  or«  tl 
same ;  each  has  a  point,  side,  edge,  and  base. 

Who  will  find  mo  the  cylinder?  Has  it  one  end  or  two?  What  shape  a 
they  7  R<>pcat,  two  circular  flat  ends.  How  many  carved  surfaces  has  it?  S^ 
one  eircnlar  curved  sorfiioe.  Now  think  of  all  tho  things  you  have  aecn  of  tl 
shape.  Are  the  bandbox  and  drum  solid  7  You  have  mentioned  n  cdunm, 
ptilc,  a  nMler,  as  being  like  a  cylinder :  are  they  solid  or  holkiw  7  Ja  the  cylind 
a  good  shapo  to  roll  along  ?  Yea,  and  thu  two  opposite  wheels  of  n  coacfa  are  li] 
a  cylinder  with  the  middle  part  cut  away.  Will  a  cone  roll  along  7  No;,  joa  m. 
it  will  only  roll  n>und  in  a  circle.  Which  of  the  four  solids  before  ua  is  mostlij 
the  stem  of  a  tree  f  Which  resembles  an  ornngo  ?  W*hich  is  nearest  to  the  aJbAj 
of  the  room  we  are  in  7    Wliich  is  liko  a  sugar-loaf  7 

TheM*  questions  should  be  extended  and  sometimes  reversed  ^  as,  What 
ihapctl  like  a  c>  lindcr  7  d:c. 

Thu  advantage  gained  by  learning  first  the  regnlar  geometria  figures  ia  tl 
accuracy  and  eerlainly  which  it  gives  tho  learner ;  but,  whati'vof  the  lesson  on 
be  In  which  objects  are  used,  their  Ibnns  should  be  anal}*aed. 

•  .  < 
Color. 

The  most  simple  means  wc  know  of  by  which  to  impart  an  accural 
knowlcdgo  of  this  subject  is  to  have  the  various  titite  on  scpumi 
cards,  and  beginning  with  the  three  primitive  colors,  red,  blue,  an 
yellow,  to  exhibit  several  shades  of  each,  taking  care  to  impretw  tb«i 


flcpBTfttolj   upon,  the  memory.    Theae  various  cards  maj.tben  1>«[ 

t&rpWti  u^^tber/ atiil  ,t^e  children  exercised  in  selecting  particuFai; 

tints.     In  subseqnenlr  lessons,  the  colore  in  dotbes,  pioturee,.aQd  othes 

<i^^pt8;.  ma^  he  distinguished,  and  then  the  inemorjr  exercised  by 

obIUb^  to  ntind  absent  things  in  which  thej  occur.    The  intermedia^ 

^otfij^s,  |iiA'pIe,'jaratige,  and  gheen  should  next  be  gone  through  in  tfa^ 

aame  manner;  proceeding  then  to  the  less  pure,  as  brown  and  gi^j, 

Ijt'will"  befQUriA  that'^^  chfldren  have  any  certain  knowledge 

oC  •e<>lors  without  this  instruction,  apd  that  it  can  be  made  attractive 

py.  constant  refierence  to  nal^jrre..    When  the  subject  is  so  far  learned, 

ift  Biakj  be  extended  by  teaching  tb^  distinction  b€;tweeh  reflected 

colors  and  those  transmitted  through  transparent  substances,  as  glassy 

fluida^  and  air.    Pliisnuitii^  colors  may  be  easily  shown,  by  throwing 

^^  aj>ect^m  of  the  iron's  ray^  on  a  wall  or  oeiling,  and  by  allowing 

iue  ^hildraw  tO!  look  throngh  the  prism,  , 

,'  The'^lofs  of  tWp  filtns  are  easrily  shown,  by  letting  faW  a  drop  of 

ou  oil  !tho,aurfac«^  oC  water,  pr  i^  soap-bubble^.   jVarious  other  distific- 

^^^  iPTill  occur  to  die  teacher,  who  should  consider  that  tha  knowiedgtt 

pf  th^sd  pimple  elemcAts  is  inast  important  to  this  future  prQgress>;0^ 

^VchiM. 

Specitmu  Leiton — Ptimliitt  Color k, 

T  •       ■  •      •  ^  I-.-.', 

^achtr-^am  goibg  to  give  you  A  lesaon  about  oolon  to-dsy  ^  but  first,  luus 
^f^  t^t!  me  wltftt  eoabliBB  you  to  see  them  ?  if  joor  eyes  make  you  eof  oaLon^ 
'^^*^  %  it  thhtyod  COD- not  see  them  at  aight ;  Well^  now  lell  me  how  it  .i»  thiiit 
!fQ%Qan  see  in  4he  ^y.  Yea;  ibot.is,  wiUiout  ftbo  hght  you  could  uot  soe  Xlmm 
^^  ^.  Are  aI^  things  colored  7  Xo ;  some  things  af e  white,  and  some  uro  blocSi, 
^"^'^hitoatMl  bhtek  ate'notooloi*)  the  air  in  Uieroem  hits  iM>  oUor,aor  white 
i^'^K'  -ilfc^ry  thing  in.  tha  world  were  white^do  you  ihiok  it  wojuld.be  op 
"•■^ifnl  as  it  is  ?  Yet,  in  winter,  when  things  are  coviired  with  anew,  we  like  to 
'^J^H  bat  te^veiy  thing  white  tftea?  Tou  are  right, the  sky  is  still  blue^the 
"?''*<^  and  trees  and  animals  are  not  altered^  except  wiLere  theanow  lies.  TJiere 
aL^  ^fest  nrmny  colors  in  notdre,  but  to<^dny  v«  will  talk  about  only  three.  The 
'57f  l^'ahsH  iihofr  yuMi  is  bluef  and  see,  I  hare  sctenl  ahddee  of  blue^  some  light 
'^  ^^^'ow  Awfk.  Look  at  them  wel),  and  then  tell  ma  i£t}Y>a  0ee  any  thing  else  in 
' ««  r^iom  thatria  bke.  Yon  say  yonr  frock  is  blme  ;  weS^,  which  of  tlKse  tints  js 
^^  tikeyour  ftsoek  ?  Tea,  that  is  right,  it  is  dark  bioe.  What  other  thing.db 
7?^^»afthat  18  bine?  Soma  gy§$  are  blue.  Woll^  so.  they,  are;  some  are  dark 
^  ^ni  so*ie  light  bine.  Can  yon  tell  me  any  thing  ehie  that  i^  blue?  Who 
vill  Hx^j  0Q(  which  of  these  tints  ia  like^  the  sky  ?  Yes ;  it  is  a  pale  blue.  Blue 
*f^  v4i^  IpAeasant  oolor  to  look  on,  and  €rod  has  made  many  thinga  in  naturp  of 
r**  <H»1or,  as  the  sky,  and  also  the  sea  and  lakes  whieh  reflect  tbe  color  of  the 
"T  >  tauoogst  flowers,  tbe  blne-bcil,  violet,  and  iris  arts  of  this  oolur,  aa  are  tome 
***J^aiid  akelkk  if  the  aky  were  red  instead  of  blue,  it  ,wonl4  be  most.^winfnl 
to  uie  ^.^     Sometimes,  when  a  town  is  on  fire,  or  when  a  yok)ano  is  poorjng  out 

»'^  ^d  fire,  the  sky  is  red,  and  it  is  then  terrible  to  see ;  but  it  is  very  pleasant 

to  W>k  at  the  bine  sky  or  the  distant  aea,  and  think  how  good  and  great  God  is, 

.f'JJ!  made  this  benotifol  world  for  his  glory  and  our  use. 

-^^Hel'tot  ob)k>f  f  have  %&  ahow  yon  kr  red.    It  iavwy  bright,  and  giivea  great 


if^JlMsar/Md^    Who  will  fhowme  the  oolor  of  the  lips  ?    Kow  wh^  will  {M>int 
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lo  the  brightest  red?  What  have  yon  wen  of  that  hue?  "A  poppy,"  "• 
soldier's  cojit/'  "  a  country-woman'8  cloak.**  Yes,  all  these  arc  of  a  bright  rM, 
and  many  other  thln|^  we  could  name ;  but  now  we  must  look  fur  the  ddrlteit 
red.  What  hare  you  seen  like  that  7  Very  good ;  many  flowers  are  of  this  rich 
color,  and  so  are  many  kinds  of  mnterials,  such  as  silk,  satin,  cotton,  stuff,  and 
various  other  things.  Now  repeat  the  names  of  the  diflibroiat  shades  of  red.  1 
want  you  all  to  shut  your  eyes,  and  not  open  them  until  I  stamp  my  foot.  iK'tfin 
what  color  am  I  holding  up  T  Some  say  golden  color,  some  say  yeUuv ;  wc*1!| 
yellow  is  the  proper  name.  >Vhon  the  sun  is  setting,  It  casts  a  rich  yellow  light  civet 
every  thing.  Now  try  and  think  of  something  you  have  seen  of  thU  tint  *'  Tlie 
sand  on  the  sea  shore,**  "some  kind  of  rocks,"  **  the  corn  when  it  is  rij)C,"  "the 
leaves  of  trees  In  autumn."  Yes ;  all  these  are  of  a  yellowish  color,  atii  th^ 
sand  in  great  di'Serts  has  this  tint  too.  Can  you  think  of  any  metals  of  iK'i 
Color?  Now,  some  fruits?  Now,  some  flowers?  Well  you  have  named  a  greiil 
many  tliinsfs,  and  tlierc  are  many  more,  such  as  sulphur,  mustard,  the  prvtiy 
flowers  of  the  laburnum  tree,  the  furze  bushes  on  the  hills,  the  dafiodil,  and  the 
sunflower.  Now  you  may  look  at  each  other's  dresses,  and  find  me  all  the  p&rti 
that  are  either  blue,  red  or  yellow ;  first  find  the  dark  snades,  tlien  the  liglit  ojitfn. 
Now  we  have  found  out  so  many  colored  things,  let  us  finish  our  lesaon^  by 
pointing  out  all  the  things  that  arc  white,  and  then  those  that  are  black  in  the 
room.  White  is  like  bright  daylight,  atid  black  is  like  dark  night.  When  1 
put  a  pieee  of  white  paper  and  a  piece  of  black  cloth  side  by  side,  they  both  Tooli 
brighter  by  contr:u«t,  and  so  also  colors  make  each  other  look  brighter.  The  veil 
sci'ms  of  a  deeiKT  blue  when  we  s(h>  it  and  the  yellow  shore  at  the  same  tfinoe; 
and  if  red  and  blue  flowers  are  placed  together,  it  makes  them  both  appear  verj 
bright,  if  all  things  were  of  one  hue,  it  would  look  ver\'  dull ;  but  the  sky,  the 
trees,  the  flo\A'rs  and  animals  are  all  distinct  and  beautiful,  because  each  has  iti 
own  shade  of  color. 

Size. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  make  children  repeat  tables  of  long  and  square 
measure,  unless  we  first  make  them  practically  acquainted  with  the 
unit  of  measure  upon  which  they  arc  based,  llio  t«^acber  should 
therefore  begin  by  teacliing  what  an  inch,  a  foot,  and  a  yard  are ;  nnd 
for  this  purpose  a  measure  should  be  kept  in  the  school.  A  five-ioot 
rod,  with  white  figures  on  a  black  ground,  is  best  adapted  for  thn 
purpase,  but  a  common  carpenter's  rule  will  do. 

When  the  children  are  well  acquainted  with  tho  diri-sions  on  the 
rod  or  rule,  various  object<«,  large  and  small,  should  be  measured  before 
them,  and  their  dimensions  repeated.  The  children  may  then  b« 
exercised  in  drawing  lines  of  specified  lengths  on  the  blackboard  or 
slates.  The  next  step  is  for  them  to  endeavor  to  guess  at  the  dimen- 
sions  of  things  placed  before  Uiera,  and  then  to  correct  the  varioua 
guesses  by  measuring  tlie  objects.  The  sizes  of  things  mentioned  in 
other  lessons  may  be  made  useful  exercises  for  the  judgment  of 
measure,  as  also  the  comparative  size  of  objects  of  the  same  claas. 

Specimen  Letsont. 

We  are  going  to  leam  to-day  to  distinguish  things  by  their  size.  Some  things, 
yon  know,  are  small,  some  great.  Children  are  not  all  of  one  size  or  of  OM 
flight.  See,  I  have  placed  (i>ur  children  in  a  row  before  you,  will  you  tdl  mq 
which  is  the  tallest  ?  How  tall  should  you  think  he  is  ?  Well,  we  will  try  hoW 
high  he  is  by  the  measure :  count  tht*  feet  and  inehi^s  with  me ;  three  feet  and 
eight  inches,  and  ho  says  he  ia  six  yean  okl.    Now,  how  tail  is  the  leant  of  th^ 


l^t  T^e  sln^l  !«»'  V:'\,i  is  r'ljlil-  Yuu  we  alio  ii  tvp  fett'tcn  Inehn  his1i,.iad 
^^.ii  these  M.irn  I'M,  M  you  K«  tbe  biglit  of  cliildrvn  ia  uauilly  jn  prupoi.iiun 
to  tlieir  iijj^  :  ili<  3  ^.'I'Nimui^  bi  f[row  until  llii-y  sra  us  bif;  oi  mi'O  atii)  wuiii(ni,BD4 
A  ^(/miHi  w  -ii  f'lt  hi),'1i^  a  wumtii]  ignot  » tiilL  Itut Bonie  |>cup1e arc  l«ree  abj] 
^UfnljsAiit^n  ar.  llmi,  «■<  tli.-il  on«  man  muf  be  rciilljf  /arffr  Ibtni.anotliHr,  tli.tn^b 
pittfobill.  Ij'uk  i]E  tliU  ■ha.'t  of  paprr,  UR1I  lliia  tlala^  you  Me  lliat  tlit^y  itr? 
^nsiUylhe.KiiiK- kiigilininl  breadth. but  which  is  tlc'lniierf  Tliealate,  Whyl 
T9>»  buuk  i)  ii:-t  !•>  Imi;  nor  (o  wido  u  thu  sble.  'AVbicIi  i*  (Jie  larger!  lltP 
birvk.  trhy  7  U  ia  f,  niiiuh  thicker.  IIuw  high  do  you  think  thin  room  ill 
it*^  long  t  IloA'  Willi'  I  lIiMT  tiigh  Je  the  duor  I  Cuuld  uu  dcphnnl  gtt  in  at 
tlEiM:  douT !.  Nil  1  it  was  niUy  made  Tor  tha  higbt  and  siio  or  int.'ii.  If  v^ 
^It^hant  vne  ig  llii.' room,  tiuw  high  would  hv  ilund?  Tcu  feet.  Louk,  T  now 
b<w  up  tills  uicature,  to  (hat  it  reacbt«  ton  furt  from  (he  ground )  tliat  la  very 
tus^ror  an  aninialtu  bu;  but  tbe  girsiTi-  is  aixtven  feut  higbj  so  thut  a  man 
■EfJsnSilig  on  the  back  (if  an  elephant  would  only  bu  railed  as  higli  aa  a  giraSe ! 
0«ui  you  tbink  buir  'Uxi'u  a  wba1«  iaT    lie  ia  M-v«nly  fett  longl    We  motf 

S<?«jure  hia  length  in  tins  play-ntoniid,  Cir  we  have  no  room  hepp.  The  little 
_  athuy  m'ouae  ia  Ihb  smallitt  of  rour-fcxilcJ  beosla ;  he  oouM  lia  Ja  Iba  liollow  of 
•.  otiild")  band.    lIo»'  sirull  li^  would  look  pTuctil  bi-sidc  a  wbole!  * 

■M'tBBttnivt  Sixfii. — A  grain  uf  sand  w  ■mnDur  tbon  a  j^avel-aUiae  j  s  graiel- 
f**»xui  U.-ui  a  pvbblo^  S  pcbblu  than  a  buuldcr-itone ;  a  boulder  Ibail  a  roik  ;  ^ 

eM>ct  fVan  a  hill )  a  bill  Uud  a  mountain,  A  niounlda  'compar«d  lo  the  earth  ia 
k*'' a  boulder <oinparvd  toa  muuntaUi,  Tbu  oarlb  compared  to  the  aun  bisna, 
Uu>  a  mouse  oinipanid  to  an  eU-pliant. 
v^  Sir  J,  Ifcrschsl  aiug<:«ta  Ibal,  in  describing  the  aoTnr  ajalcm,  Ibc  eun  fuay  be 
™pr«a«lilcd  by  a  globe  two  f.'el  in  diametor  (  Mercury,  by  a  gruiu  of  niualardr 
K*''*  I  Venoa, by  a  poa  ;  the  Eartb,  by  a  pea;  Mars,  a  ralber  laroe  pin'g  beodj 
•  ^ata,  Juno,  Ccrai,  Pallaa,  by  Rrainn  of  sand  ;  Jupilcr,  a  modcralely  sized 
^*1i5l'  ;  Saturn,  by  a  aniall  orange  ;  Uranus,  a  full-sized  tjicrrj',  or  tmali  plum'j 
■''*eptunii,  a  largf  plum. 
-  -,  "U<;li  things  as  the  follon^ing  may  be  tbovtn  to  [ho  children  to  lllualrate  pro- 

'  .^eenJ*, — I'i'pnF  Mcd,  mu*tard  aaed,  aweel-pea,  garden  pea,  bean,  nut,  walno^ 
fP^fon-nnt. 

,  A  Hpiddr  line,  a  fiber  of  wTh  or  cotton,  o  hair,  a  bristle,  a  thread,  a  paektbrettfl, 
'^■5.«:.  eorJ,  rope.  ctbb. 

J  *Aiti;o«».— Silver  paper,  writing  paper,  parclimcnt,  card,  pnttilioiird ,  milU 
^'^d.'a  iHccc  of  deal  board;  gailui,  muslin,  ailk,  [Incn,  shccthig  sun-cloYli, 
^►•iiing^  aod  esrpat. ,      ' 

Oi4ti  ani  Ptiitioa. 
iQ  ■ocuatoming  children  to  judge  of  relative  pcsition,  the  Dumber 
^  objeMa  referred  to  tlioiild  at  first  ba  very  limited ;  two  or  thro* 
*"1 .  enable  the  tenchcr  to  ilhislrate  mott  of  tLe  pmitioDB  in  &  practical 
*''^iMr,  whicli  should  be  done  fre<]iientl}',  or  until  clearly  rccollccted> 
"■^  teacher  may  rIm)  place  several  children  in  a  line;  or  tijuure,  in 
f*''^  ;  or  l^reet;  singly  ;  or  in  n  group,  and  so  on,  to  ezplain  tboao 
ttntu. 

Mnhe  tko  children  name  the  pteition  of  the  objoda  in  tbe  room,  aa 
™  &«|>lacB  Hi  one  end,  tlia  door  in  the  middle  of  one  side,  .th« 
windows  at  the  opposite  side.  Let  the  teacher  then  sketch  on  the 
lJ*<;VU>Hrd.  a  plan  of  tho  room,  and  mark  tlie  place  of  iho  several 
olV^t*;  tbe  cLililren  may  copy  tlii*  on  thuir  elnles;  cli.'Uigii  the 
U^^tion  of  light  ,srticlcs,  as  a  stool  or  chairs,  and  mark  their  oeir 
fhK«&oa  the  pUn.  >Iake  a>  similar  sliotcl)  of  one  side  of  the  rooni, 
(Bd'tntrk  the  pltfceof  ^e  windows, pictures,  Ac., «nd  let  tho  children 
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do  the  same  on  their  slates.  Make  an  outline  only  of  the  wall  or  floo 
on  the  blackboard,  aiid  let  the  children  mark  oh  il  the~poelUoD  c 
secondary  objects. 

Teach  the  children  the  relative  position  of  the  |mrtB  of  the  bod^ 
Describe  and  illastrate  the  meaning  of  names  of  coUectiona  of  thiogs 
as  a  cluster  of  grapes,  a  heap  of  atones,  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  herd  c 
swine,  a  crowd  of  people,  a  group  of  stars,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  a  wdo< 
a  forest,  a  grove  of  trees,  a  fleet  of  sln'ps,  a  slioal  of  fish,  a  covey  c 
birds,  a  street,  and  a  square  of  houses. 

Scattered. — The  stars  appear  to  be  scattered  over  tlie  sky  ;  com  : 
scattered  over  the  ground  for  seed ;  grain  is  scattered  in  the  poultr] 
yard  for  the  fowls  to  feed  on ;  if  a  shepherd  leave  his  sheep,  they  u 
longer  remain  aa  a  flock,  but  become  scattered  abroad. 

Compact. — In  a  hayrick,  or  a  stack  of  oats,  the  stems  and  seec 
are  all  pressed  together  in  a  compact  mass.  The  same  may  be  sai 
of  a  stack  of  wood  or  turf;  rocks  are  compact  masses  of  stone;  tli 
leaves  of  grass  iu  a  field  stand  close  together,  but  the  flowers  aJ 
scattered  over  the  field;  in  a  garden,  the  flowers  are  arranged  i 
order.     Many  other  terms  should  be  illustrated  in  the  same  way. 

Make  the  children  well  acquainted  with  the  cardinal  points  as  relat< 
to  the  school-room,  and  try  to  extend  this  knowledge  by  the  relatn 
position  of  their  respective  homes.  On  the  blackboard  make  dots  < 
points  in  different  f»ositions  at  the  top,  bottom,  right  hand,  and  Id 
Make  points  in  the  position  of  the  angles  of  triangles,  squares,  aii 
other  figures.  Make  dots  to  represent  the  capital  letters,  or  to  sugge 
the  form  of  any  other  objects,  and  let  the  children  describe  the 
positions. 

Show  a  picture  to  the  class,  and  make  them  describe  the  relath 
position  of  its  parts.  Remove  the  picture,  and  require  them  to  d 
the  same  from  memory.  "Mixke  a  simple  arrangtnient  of  dots  c 
figures  on  the  blackboard ;  let  the  children  loolc  well  at  it :  erase  i 
and  let  some  one  of  the  class  try  to  reproduce  it,  the  rest  trying *i 
correct  him  when  wrong. 

Specimen  Lesson. 

Let  the  tc.ichcr  Fkitch  a  small  but  accurate  plan  of  the  8o]H)ol-rcK>in  on  tl 
blackb«)ani,  and  mark  a<.T(»KS  it  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  eaeli  other,  direett 
to  the  cardinal  points.  First  allow  the  children  to  point  out  the  dirteiciit  pailB  < 
the  plan,  and  particularly  the  position  they  themselves  occupy  on  it.  If  we  § 
out  at  the  front  dof)r  of  the  S5ol:r»ol,  what  street  do  we  jret  into?  AVhioh  way  dtn 
it  lie?  Tell  nie,  that  I  may  add  it  to  the  drawing.  Now  it  in  drawn,  one  pan 
m>«.*8  northward  and  the  otlw  r  to  the  south.  Who  liv<8  in  this  street  ?  I  di 
Point  in  the  direction  of  vour  h<»rne  ;  is  it  north  c»r  south  from  us?  Whnl  nmi 
I  pat  behind  the  plan  of  the  seliool-room,  or  to  the  lavt  side  of  it?  The  plai 
ground  7  What  shape  nni.Ht  I  draw  the  play-fjround  ?  Where  must  I  mark  tn 
swiuLfi?     AVhat  street  is  bcliind  the  play-ground  ?     Yes, street  lies  imH 
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and  spatb.    Does  any  one  go  home  that  way  ?    Do  yon  go  along  any  other 

•troet  besides  f    Yes, street.    Then  you  go  to  the  oast ;  see,  I  have  drawn 

•tlip  two  strecsts  that  form  your  way  honM> ;  6rst  you  go  so  far  to  the  south,  then 

-  jpu   turn  to  the  east.     In  the  morning,  the  sun  would  shine  along  this  street,  or 

"*«>ni  the  east.     At  midday  he  Would  shine  only  on  the  north  sfde  of  the  street, 

«r  frofn  tbo  sooth.    Show  me  which  aido  of  the  school  the  sun  is  on  in  the 

''horning  7    At  noon  ?    In  the  evening  ? 

Of  course  the  above  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  jocnlity,  but  its  use 
.in  leading  to  first  ideas  of  geography  is  obvious,  and  its  gradual 
•extension,  as  the  ideas  of  the  children  enlarge,  must  be  left  to  the 
^*cber.  When  much  more  advanced,  a  large  map  of  the  town  6r 
.  '^^'gbborhood  should  be  used,  and  each  child  required  to  trace  its 
:  own  ^ay  home,  and  any  streets  or  roads  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
-triverae.     This  is  a  work  full  of  interest  and  real  instruction,     Mr. 

"'^Iclerspin  recommends  maps  on  a  large  scale  made  in  oil  cloth,  on 
^•^ich  the  childreiji  could  walk,  and  movable  models  to  be  placed  on 

•  ^J^.  This  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  plan,  but  also  an  expensive  one. 
-*^  *»:iight  be  very  useful,  however,  to  chalk  a  large  plan  on  the  floor 
^^  tie  younger  classes^  as  it  would  possess  more  reality  to  them  from 
1^  Hize  and  position  than  a  ^mall  map  suspended  vertically. 

Number. 

■thirst  ideas  of  number  are   best   comnninicatcd    by  reference  to 

**^>iliar  object**,  and  these  should  be  of  several  kinds,  to  prevent  the 

,*^<^ciation  of  the  numbers  with  one  chiss  of  things  only.     Let  the 

JoxiTiger  children  learn  to  count  cards,  books,  pence,  or  any  obj(^s 

vuvih  may  be  at  hand.     When  a  largo  number  of  units  are  required, 

'^  One  child  first  hold  up  a  finger,  then  the  next,  and  so  on  as  many 

:^  5\T©  Iran  ted.     Or  let  them  hold  up  a  finger  of  each  hand,  then  two, 

v^^n  three,  or  more.     Orte  hand  mav  be  held  up  with  the  fingers 

^V^^'^  while  the  little  class  count  one,  two,  three,  four,  five ;  another 

^and  leads  them  to  ten,  another  to  fifteen,  and  as  many  more  as  they 
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are  able  tx>  count.  This  has  the  advantage  of  emplo}ing  both  kflncb 
and  eyea,  and  affords  aniusoment  When  once  the  idea  of  Bitnrber>iB 
acquired,  the  arithmeticon  serves  the  purpose  of  giving  combiaatioiv 
9f  number,  and  of  working  any  arithmetical  problenu 

I.'  "■''■ 

Specimen  Letaon, 

The  teacher  tlioulcl  be  famished  with  several  seta  of  small  object*. 

TttLc\tr. — I  have  here  five  books,  five  pence,  and  fire  sticks  ;  eoont  Hiem  wlfli 
mc.  Now,  1  have  placed  them  all  on  the  tloor,  and  I  want  some  Utile  chijd'*U> 
bring  me  two  books.  That  is  right.  Now  who  can  brinp:  me  three  books? 
Quite  ri^ht ;  now  put  them  back  a^ain.  Who  can  bring  me  a  penny  and  two  books  ? 
Now  bring  three  sticks  and  a  book.  Now  a  book,  a  penny,  and  a  stick.  How 
many  are  they  together?  Who  can  bring  mo  four  sticks,  fke  books, and -five 
pence?  Who  wiU  answer  me  a  qimtion?  I  wiiL  Weli,  how  many  broths 
and  sisters  have  you  \  Try  to  tell  me  their  names.  William,  Peter,  and  IVSaijr. 
fllow  many  together  ?  Who  can  count  the  legs  of  tho  chair  ?  The  bars  of.  the 
grate  7     Clap  your  hands  once,  now  twice,  now  threo  times. 

Tliia  subject  is  too  simple  to  require  further  detail ;  yet  it  mu^t  b6 

taught  progressively,  otiierwise  the  mind  of  the  learner  is*  apt  \f^ 

t)ecome  confused.     It  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  entirely  prelimmatjf 

to  arithmetic,  and  therefore  it  is  best  in  tliis  stage  to  keep  to  small 

numbers ;  and  when  arithmetic  is  commenced,  still  to  carry  on  tKfe 

previous  process  in  conjunction  with  it,  in  order  to  give  reality  to.  t£a 

Value  of  figures.     It  is  particularly  useful  to  give  easy  exercises  in 

piental  arithmetic,  in  which  the  notion  of  real  objects  is  associated 

with  number. 

Vf eight. 

In  commencing  this  subject,  the  teacher  should  first  call  attentSdb 
to  such  general  facts  as  tho  falling  of  bodies  towards  the  earth,  tlia 
tendency  of  water  to  flow  downwards,  the  difficulty  of  raising  atiy 
heavy  object  up  from  tlie  ground,  and  tlie  seusation  of  weight  in  tb^ 
human  frame.  Cubes  or  spheres  of  equal  size,  formed  of  lead,  stone, 
wood,  cork,  or  other  substances,  strikingly  different  in  weight,  should 
be  examined  and  compared  by  the  children.  Bodies  that  are  lighter 
or  heavier  than  water  may  l>e  distinguished  by  actual  experiment* 
The  resistance  of  the  air  to  falling  bodies  may  be  easily  shown  by 
letting  fall  at  the  same  instant  such  thiugs  as  wool,  cork,  and  lead, 
and  watching  their  unequal  rate  of  descent.  The  ptipils  should  be 
allowed  frequently  to  handle  and  compare  objects  of  different  deusitjr 
and  size. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  the  children  acquainted  with  tlie  standarid 
weights,  and  then  to  let  them  judge  of  the  weights  of  various  things, 
ie^ting  tlie  accuracy  of  their  guesses  by  weighing  tho  objects  before 
them  ' 

;.  Wlien  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  small  amounts  of  weight  is 
acquired,  it  may  be  extended  by  degrees  to  familiar  examples  of' 


gntter  quantities ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  number,  it  is  useless 
to^sttempt  to  expaad  tfaie  idea  too  rapidly ;  tho  process  must  be  pro- 
gnnire,  and,  if  hurried,  wonM  lose  its  reality. 

Tho  use  of  wooden  briclcs  and  other  mechanical  toys  in  the  play- 
ground, greatly  assists  in  developing  the  perception  of  weight. 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  m^^aiiic  powers  should  be  given 
hi  coooeotioQ  with  this  subject,  and  Uiis  may  be  easily  done  by  means 
of  models  and  by  irfmple  experiments. 

Specimen  Leifon. 

?tiflteiK*)ier  shmild  be  proridtrd  with  sereral  diiibr^nt  Bnbfltiuicos  for  experiment. 
•^^j  eork,  pormco-stone,  msrUc,  wood,  lead,  ur  such  ob^eoti  as  aro  within  naoh, 
nj  be  Dii:d  for  illoitrat^en. 

Teaeher.-^Yoa  lee  in  my  hand  two  boUe  of  equal  size.     I  want  some  one  to 

try  for  me  which  is  the  lighter  of  the  two.     They  are  very  diffl-rent  in  weight; 

^»  is  ft  bull  of  cork  and  the  oUicr  of  Jcad..    If  I  let  the  leaden  ball  drop  from  my 

l^n<I,  can  you  tell  me  the  direction  in  which  it  will  go  ?     It  will  fall  down  to  the 

*w.    Yi's,  (br  we  never  see  any  thing  fall  up  to  the  ceiling  or  to  one  side,  ^ 

flvftja  do^uwards^  because  the  earth  drawa  all  tho  amaUer  things  which  are  near 

iHowards  itself.     The  earth  draws  all  you  little  children  towards  it.  and  when 

ywrtry  to  ch'mb  a  hiU,  yon  find  that  lifting  your  feet  from  the  earth  is  nard  work. 

Will  yoH  watch  what  takes  place  wlien  I  let  the  ball  of  lead  fall  from  my  hand  f 

It  «trikc8  the  fl«x)r  and  makes  a  loud  noise.    Now  sec  if  the  same  takes  place  when 

|w«>p  the  ban  of  oerk.     Wo,  it  makes  only  a  faint  sound.     Why  i«  this  ?    T^e 

"^  if  heavy  and  tho  cork  ia  light    I  have  here  two  more  balls,  one  of  wood  and 

<*e  of  stone.     Who  will  come  and  try  their  different  weights  ?     I  am  now  going 

to  plaee  tho  four  balls  in  this  glass  of  water,  and  yon  must  observe  what  happens. 

^0 of  them  sink  and  two  swim.     Why  do  the  cork  and  wooden  balje  swimf 

l^"u  can  not  tell ;  well,  I  must  explain  to  you  that  wood  and  cork  are  lighter  than 

•*fer,  and  so  come  to  the  surface  ;  but  lead  and  stone  are  heavier  than  water, 

'°'f  9iiik  down  in  iL     A  6fb  awtms  in  the  water,  becanse  it  is. about  the  same 

J^S^t  as  water ;  but  an  oyster  lies  at  tho  bottom  of  the  sea,  because  it  haa  a 

^^y  ih«|).     If  things  upon  the  earth  had  no  weight,  men  and  animals  would 

^  ri^quirc  U>  bo  strong ;  ■  but  the  larger  an  animal  is,  the  more  strength  it  muat 

°^^^,  to  be  able  try  move  about.     CouVl  any  little  child  here  lift  me  from  the 

B*^ii4  ?    No,  I  am  too  heavy,  and  you  are  not  strong  dnottgh.     Qaito  true,  bat 

I.Ci^ald  lift  any  of  you,  because  you  are  all  lighter  than  X  am,  and  I  n)ust  have 

J^?lh  tnough  to  be  able  to  move  my  own  weight.     A  horse  can  carry  a  man 

J****e  H  hor*e  ia  larger  and  heavier  than  a  man,  and  has  more  strength.     If  a 

*Mtf  child  were  to  run  a  great,  way,  would  he  not  bo  tired  ?     Yes,  ho  would  have 

j**  carry  the  weight  of  his  own  bony  all  tho  way  he  went,  and  this  would  tire  him. 

"^  «it  the  wallif  of  the  achool-room.     What  are  they  made  of?     Aro  they  not 

^  ^ivy  1    AVhy  do  they  not  fall  ?    Bccauso  tlicy  are  upright  or  vertical. 

n«»a)d  ihey  ^trnd  if  they  were  inclined  ?     Xo,  they  would  then  fall ;  for  all  heavy 

t"'»»g8  which  an>  not  enpporti*d  will  fall  straight  down.     When  vve  stand,  we  take 

^^  hxtAud  upright,  or  else  we  ahoutd  fall.     When  people  (all,  we  say  they  loM 

Ip^r  balance ;  that  is,  they  throw  more  of  their  weiirht  to  one  side  tlian  to  the 

^"^,iifhieh  causes  them  to  come  to  the  ground.     Would  you  stand  near  a  wall 

J|J*t  leaned  to  one  side  ?     No,  it  would  be  daiigoroua  to  do  so  :  it  might  fall  and 
kill  you. 

^^^  thing*  are  ver}'  Tight,  compared  with  others  of  the  same  size.  Will  you 
^«e  of  idl  the  light  things  you  know  ?  Now  name  those  that  are  heavy.  Will 
J'^^tfy  U)  think  of  things  that  arc  bought  and  sold  by  weight?  I  have  here  a 
P*^  ihd  a  hiilfpenny ;  wliy  is  the  penny  worth  more  than  the  halfpenny  t 
"^Mst  it  is  larirer  and  heavier.     Yes,  metals  are  valued  by  weight. 

vheo  I  pot  this  iron  weight  into  one  scale,  and  this  piece  of  wood  in  the  other, 
J**t htpp<.nB ?  The  scale  with  the  iron  sinks  down;  the  other  rises.  Why  ia 
ml  Bcosuae  the  iron  ia  heavier.    And  which  is  the  larger  7   The  wood.  W^ 
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'  shcniM  you  then  Any  of  the  wood  T  It  is  a  lifj^hter  substuioe  than  tb^  ipon^..^! 
now  [Hit  a  pAekflge  of  wrxit  into  one  scale,  and  the  piece  of  wood  in  the0tjb«f. 
Which  ap}K'ar8  the  heavier  now  ?  The  uood.  Which  is  the  kiirger  T  Tkfi 
fnivkage  of  wool.  So  we  (ind  thiit  wuul  »  ligliter  tiian  wood  iu  prc»portioB  t^ilM 
size.  All  thingfl  which  we  sec  have  weight  Even  the  air  has  soooe  wtrJght^M 
y«iu  will  Unirn  in  n  futnru  lesHon.  If  it  were  not  ao,  we  should  havu  do  puw^  j|o 
move  or  to  woi-k  ;  without  wei^^bt,  the  workmao-s  hammer  would  not  strike,  tl^o 
water  would  not  turn  the  mill  to  iprind  the  corn,  or  the  wind  move  the  great  adilM 
over  the  sen,  to  fetch  us  good  thin^^  from  distant  oonntries.  Even  tlie  rain  oofdd 
not  ^11  U'om  the  aky  to  mnko  things  grow,  if  it  had  not  soine  weight ;  ao  that 
when  we  tind  it  diflicult  nnd  laboriona  to  move  about*  or  oarry  heavy  thingai  we 
riiould  remember  how  useful  and  m^ecwary  it  is  for  things  to  Itave  weight,  and 
how  God,  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness^  mado  every  thing  just  as  heavy  a^^t 
should  be.  He  made  the  air  light  for  us  to  breathe  and  u>  move  abr>ut  in,  the 
heavy  stones  to  build  oor  houses,  light  wool  and  cotton  to  moke  us  warm  Qlodieai 
and  heavy  metaKi  to  make  our  tools.  Let  us  always  tiiink  that  He  ha<i  iMi)a 
every  tiling  in  the  way  it  should  be. 

Sound., 

First  lessons  on  this  subject  should  not  be  of  a  musical  charactet-, 
but  chiefly  confined  to  the  discrimination  of  ordinary  soundrj.  The 
attention  of  the  pupils  may  bo  directed  to  the  varieties  of  the  hmnan 
voice  in  children  and  grown  persons,  in  men  and  women,  and  in 
different  individuals;  also  to  the  different  modes  of  utterance, , as 
speaking,  calling,  singing,  whispering,  and  so  on«  Sounds  maj  be 
produced  experitnentally,  as  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  noise  made 
by  striking  various  bodies,  and  by  other  means ;  and  these  sliould  be 
divided  into  sharp,  grave,  loud,  faint,  or  as  many  varieties  as  can  be 
exhibited. 

The  next  step  is  to  require  the  pupils  to  observe  sounds  for  them- 
selves. Children,  when  first  called  upon  to  mention  the  sounds  they 
are  acquainted  with,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  remember  more  than 
ten  or  twelve ;  but  we  have  known  many  who,  in  a  week  or  two  after 
their  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject,  could  enumerate 
upwards  of  one  hundred.  It  is  useful  to  lead  them  to  classify  th^ir 
observations,  as  into  the  voices  of  beasts,  birds,  sounds  produced  by 
insects,  by  the  footfall  of  men  and  animals,  by  the  motion  of  car- 
riages and  madiiner}',  by  workmen  in  performing  various  mechanical 
operations,  sounds  produced  by  the  motion  of  water,  air,  and  by  otiior 
natural  causes.  Sounds  may  also  be  divided  into  kinds,  as  roaring, 
rumbling,  crashing,  crackling,  murmuring,  rolling,  tinkling,  echoing, 
and  so  on ;  the  intention  of  such  exercises  being  to  coimect  words 
with  definite  ideas,  and  to  cultivate  habits  of  correct  observation. . 

DirectioM  for  a  Lesson  on  Sound. 

Strike  in  racceasion  two  bells,  one  much  sharper  in  tone  than  the  othe^,  and 
call  attention  to  the  ditli'i'ent  pitch  in  their  sounds.  Lc-t  the  children  try  to 
produce  high  and  low  tonrs  with  the  voice,  l^oduce  sudden  »hnrp  noii«cs,  aa  by 
■triking  hard  sulmfnnc.'s,  by  the  breaking  of  wockI,  or  by  the  children  citUlng  but 
in  a  lugh  key  and  stopping  auddenly }  then  sounds  of  an  opposite  character,  iia.hj 
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'the  rfl|>id  ihovemeni  of  the  feet  of  many  cbildreo,  as  they  mi  in  the.  g«l)ei*y,  .))y 

•  Voffiiiff  Any  hi-avy  object  pn  the  floor,  or  by  the  lower  tones  oi  the  voit<«.    CfMl 

'titientiOD  totuch  slight  soiAnds  as  thuM  prodneud  by  the  rubbing  or  striking' of 

'^^«rkii»  ftubstanots,  and  then  let  the  diildreiL  hsten  With  oloM^ni  t^yea,  and  try  to 

:4«ti*tmine  the  oanses  which  produce  them.     Pkuw  severul  children  out  of  Mght 

^odlet  them  speak  io  saecL>«sionf  while  the  e\aim  try  to  diNoriiniuate  their  voium. 

C)ire<st  attention  to  the  fuehngs  ujEpn«8ed  by  the  human  voice  in  cxclaimitioi;s  «f 

vcfrow,  joy,  pain,  terror)  mirth,  and  other  emotions,  and  to  the  votots  of  aiiiinals 

'  «#Xpr<MSive  of  thtfi^  feelings  and  o'antB. 

'       Explain  the  difl^rence  between  inarticulate  sounds,  such  as  laughing,  sobbing, 
xAattffHng,  screaming ;  and  artlcalato  sounds,  as  speaking  and  singing. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  instruction  given  in  each  lesson  uitt»t,  of  courftc, 
<K<^d  entirely  upon  the  age  and  ndTunoemout  of  the  pupils ;  the  subject  may  as 
tiaai^  be  treated  In  a  way  to  suit  a  child  of  three  as  of  ten  years  of  agc>,  and  suah 
pivlmiinftry  lessons  arc  an  excellent  preparation  for  eoirectuess  of  ear  in  speaking 
■od  singing.  Indeed,  when  developed,  the  imitative  power  of  ehildren  is  so  great 
that  no  rftineiiient  of  tone  or  iutieetions  of  voice  are  difficult  to  them ;  and  hence 
^<^  importance  of  a  pure  pronunciation  and  correct  manner  of  speaking  in  the 
t^^'her,  as  defects  in  this  respect  arc  but  too  readily  imitated,  and  bad  liabits 
%u«d. 

Developing  LessoM  on  Objects. 

^Vhen,  by  the  preceding  series  of  lessons,  some  idea  of  the  general 

prc>X>erties  of  things  hais  been  imparted,  the  observation  of  particular 

obj^icts  should  be  commenced ;  but  we  mast  always  keep  clearly  in 

tiff^  the  prifuiplt  on  which  this  kind  of  lesson  rests,  viz^  that  the 

chiltiren  should  discover  for  themselves  the  qualities  of  the  object 

thder  examination,  the  teacher  merely  supplying  the  words  needed  to 

^xpTess  them  ;  for  to  tell  the  pupil  that  such  and  such  qualities  exist 

in   it,  which  we  are  not  able  to  demonstrate,  will  not  develop  his 

fccnlties.    Hence  it  follows,  that  attention  should  be  called  only  to 

the  more  palpable  and  striking  characteristics,  and  that,  if  possible, 

^^  ^arae  quality  should  be  traced  through  several  examples^  and  even 

WTitrasted  with  its  opposite,  to  render  it  more  evident 

Suppose,  for  instance,  two  such  substances  as  glass  and  india-rubber 

""^re  chosen  for  a  lesson.     The  most  striking  properties  of  the  glass 

^^  that  it  is  transparent,  hard,  brittle,  sonorous,  rigid,  reflective. 

ihese  are  rendered  more  evident  by  contrasting   them    with   the 

V>Hlliip8  of  the  india-rubber,  which  is  opaque,  soft,  tough,  not  sonorous, 

u^'^ble,  dull.     The   idea  of  transparency   may   be   rendered  more 

^^iieral  by  reference  to  water,  air,  mica,  crystals,  and  other  examples, 

*^<1  also  by  extending  the  idea  of  the  opposite  property  of  opacity, 

^^  ^  on  with  the  remaining  qualities.     We  will  now  proceed  to  an 

^^J^mple  of  this  kind  of  teaching. 

Leeeon  on  Coal  and  Chalk. 

-Wfter. — ^Tfll  me  what  you  observe  in  the  object  1  now  show  you.  Children. 
"7'^ »  white.  Is  it  quite  white  ?  Yes,  quite  white.  What  else  have  y«>u  seen 
^^^Q  ttnis  kind  of  white?  Linon,  p.iper.  miow.  Tell  me  tho  color  of  t|iis 
**T"*t  It  n>  black.  Is  it  black  like  this  pi»ctr  of  cloth  ?  No,  the  coal  is  briffht 
^  ^^  nMt  is  not.    HtK  are  not  both  bl^ck  ?    Yes.    Is  the  chalk  bright  and 
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smooth  7  Feel  it  nnd  tr}'.  No,  it  'm  quite  roog^h  and  dull.  Now  feel  the  piece  of 
ooiil.  Is  it  smooth?  Yes,  in  «oin«f  ptirbi.  Does  it  nhine  or  reflect  the  light! 
Ye8.  Repent  now  with  me,  coal  \»  bijick  and  rrtlrcta  the  light ;  chalk  is  whit? 
and  dull.  I  will  make  a  line  on  the  blackboard  with  the  chalk.  How  is  It  thut  ttie 
chalk  makes  n  white  mark  T  Some  of  it  rubn  off.  Yes,  it  is  friable  ;  tliut  is,  it 
will  rub  or  crumble  away.  Xow  we  will  try  to  make  the  coal  mark.  Has  it  mad^ 
any  mark  7  No.  I  will  tell  you  the  reaw>ii ;  the  wood  is  eofter  than  the  coal, 
and  so  it  will  not  mark.  Weigh  the  two  substances  in  your  hands,  and  tell  ma 
are  they  heavy  or  light.  Try  which  fuels  the  harder.  Listen  while  1  strike  eav^ 
of  thi*in,  and  tell  me  what  you  hear.  The  ctKil  gives  a  sharper  sound  than  the 
chalk.  Yes,  because  it  is  harder ;  for  you  will  find  that  Bofi  bo<lies  girc  a  dull, 
heavy  sound,  and  hard  bodies  a  sharp  sound. 

[  am  g<Hn^  U*  hold  ihe  piece  of  coal  in  thtr  flame  of  this  candle ;  will  you  wnteli 
what  takes  place  ?  The  coal  hums  and  gives  out  smoke.  Say,  c<»al  burns  or  is 
eombuHiblf.  Now,  watch  if  the  chalk  burns  wlien  in  the  fliime.  No,  it  neither 
burns  nor  smokes.  Say,  chalk  will  not  burn  ;  it  is  incombustible.  It  is  changed^ 
Indeed,  by  the  heat,  hut  you  can  not  see  the  ehanpe  now. 

When  we  wish  {*>  break  coal  into  convmient  pieces,  how  do  wo  do  it  ?  With 
a  hammer.  C<an  chalk  be  bnikcn  in  the  same  way  ?  Ix-t  us  try.  Y'es,  botB 
coal  nnd  chalk  can  be  brokon  by  a  blow,  and  are  therefore  called  brittle.  ])o3'oit 
think  that  cool  or  chalk  is  made  by  men  7  No  j  1  will  tell  you  :  they  are  both 
dugout  of  the  gn)und,  and  were  formed  by  the  jiower  of  God,  and  such  thingp 
are  e:illed  natuRil,  while  things  made  by  man  are  called  artificial.  Is  either  of 
thr*se  substances  transparent?  No,  most  rocks  and  other  things  due  out  of.thf 
earth  are  opaque^  that  is,  no  light  will  shine  through  them,  nor  can  we  seo  through 
them.  Such  ihin;;s  as  are  neither  animal  nor  vcgetiible  are  called  miueralj  and 
these  are  mineral  snbstanci^.  Now  let  us  repeat  what  we  have  learned  about 
them  :  lioth  euul  and  chalk  are  natural,  mineral,  opa<j«e,  brittle,  heavy.  Ct»»l  19 
also  conibustibK',  black,  snuNnh,  shining,  hard.  Chalk  is  white,  friable  soft,  nad 
will  n(»t  bum.  You  know  that  they  arc  both  useful.  Will  you  try  U>  name  som^ 
of  the  uses  of  coal  7  To  warm  our  houses,  to  cook  with,  to  drive  steam  engineai| 
to  fnake  gtis.  and  so  on.  Now  some  of  the  uses  of  cliulk  7  To  write  aud  dnm 
with,  to  make  whitewash,  to  make  lime,  to  manure  land.  Now  you  Iwvc  ex- 
ammed  these  two  substances  and  kn(»w  some  of  their  qualities,  I  will  tell  yon 
aomeihing  more  about  them.  C(jal  is  generally  found  deep  down  in  the  earth, 
and  men  must  dig  down  to  get  it.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  a  well  out  of 
which  water  is  raiwed,  aud  the  entrance  to  a  coal  mine  Is  like  a  ven'  deep  weH. 
Up  this  well  or  shaft  the  co:il  is  drawn  by  a  rope  or  chain,  moved  by  a  steano 
engine,  and  when  the  workmen  wish  to  go  down  into  the  mine,  they  gel  into  f 
box  covered  with  an  iron  rocif,  and  are  let  down.  If  you  look  on  the  map  of 
Kngland  tut  the  counties  of  NorthumbtM-lund  and  Durham,  it  is  there,  on  botii 
sides  of  the  viver  Tyne,  that  so  many  coal  mines  are  worked  ;  but  there  are  niaoy 
oth»*r  places  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  where  coal  is  found. 

If  vou  wish  to  see  a  coal  mine,  vou  would  first  have  to  be  let  down  the  shaft 
Yery  far;  and  then,  when  you  arrived  at  the  Ix^ttom,  you  would  find  many 
pnsriuigi's  1<  adinj;  in  drfflTcnl  directions,  along  which  little  cars  laden  with  coal  are 
drawn  by  horses  or  pushed  alonj?  by  boys ;  and,  in  some  plaees  you  would  see  the 
miners  ditriiing  the  eoal  r)ut  of  the  <?ar!h  with  piekaxe  aud  spade,  each  with  a 
hiiiti  rii  t«»  llj^ht  him,  cover«'d  with  wlrc-gnnze  ;  for  a  kind  of  gas  like  that  which 
bunts  ill  the  street  L'iinps  comes  out  of  the  co.'il,  and  if  the  flame  of  a  candle  or 
lamp  touelu'S  it,  it  takes  lire  and  explo<Ws  with  a  ilreodful  noise,  often  killing  x\jt 
poor  miners  who  may  be  near ;  but  this  gas  will  not  pass  through  the  bniall  holtft 
in  tlie  wirv."i!:)uz(.',  uitj  so  can  iK»t  take  fire  from  the  miner's  light. 

C-lialk  is  dug  out  ot  the  ground,  but  it  is  not  so  deep  in  the  earth  as  coal,  and 
is  oihn  close  to  the  suifjU'c.  The  men  who  di^  it  <»ut  are  called  ebalk-cutteT8,«n4 
u  great  quantity  of  chalk  is  use«l  to  put  on  land  to  make  wheat  and  other  cri»|t« 
grow.  When  chalk  is  burned,  it  changes  into  quiok-Iime,  and  is  then  used  («iP 
fiuiking  Dit>rtar  lor  building,  Sonutiuies  chalk  Is  ^iven  V*  eulvi's  to  lick,  or  pot 
into  the  water  which  eattli:  dr.iik.  Although  chalk  m  now  found  in  the  side*  oC 
hills,  it  was  once  underneath  the  m  a  ;  for  pfa-shiUs  are  found  ntixed  with  iti 
whieh  niu.tt  have  g(»t  in  it  when  it  was  in  a  sotll  state  at  the  bottom  of  the  aeti.  juil 
as  wo  fuid  shulls  mixtd  with  the  thtft  «iiiid  ou  tlie  seft-»hore  now.  ■  <: 
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tu  cooiparo  these  two  things,  and  try  to  rin<l  out  their  propcrtioiL  Firti 
look  Ui^  tlio  opongo,  and  toll  nne  itn  furui ;  w  it  of  a  rogiilar  or  irrf<ruhir  jihapg  7 
%V^iEt  '» ita  u(»Ior  f  Peel  it,  and  toll  me  what  8cu«atioii  it  givi«  to  your  hand.  Jt 
ia  Tou^h.  Look  ut  it,  and  tell  nic  if  the  vurfaoc  is  unifotin  or  every  wla*re  the 
«amo.      No,  it  ts  full  of  holes.    Things  which  are  eo  uro  called  psrova.    Try  if 

Jrou  cah  press  it  into  a  diflerent  sliajie.  Docs  it  remain  in  tlio  fi»rni  yuu  preHs«.'d 
t  into  7  No,  it  sprioga  bock  to  tlie  shape  it  was  in  at  finit.  Yes,  it  is  etattic, 
^*f>  it  into  tliis  gloss  o?  water,  oiid  tell  me  what  you  observe.  U  takes  up  mnnQ 
of  tHo  water.  Will  you  try,  children,  to  remember  what  this  quiility  is  callvd  f 
-^^*of6e'nt.  Take  the  sponge  from  the  water  and  s'jueezu  it  dry.  Is  any  of 
it  ^>rie?  Xo,  it  is  the  same  as  before.  That  is  because  s|>ongo  will  not  melt  or 
aUss^  #1  ve  ia  water. 

^ovr  L't  us  examine  the  bread.    What  is  its  color  7    Ita  form?    Ia  it  hka  th« 

^on^G  in  any  thing  7    Yes,  it  has  hoica  or  pores.     Can  you  press  it  inti>  a  new 

mnpe^  7    Yes.     I>^  it  spring  back  to  its  former  sliape 7     No;  things  which  ooD 

^   pr^^'med  or  molded  into  new  shapi-s  in  this  way  are  said  to  be  pliant.    If  too 

V^y»    the  briead,  what  happens  7    It  crumbles  away.     Will  the  s|H>nge  crumbly 

^^^Q  rubbed  7    No,  it  is  tQUgh  and  eUutic,    Try  if  the  breail  will  absorb  water* 

X"^**  ;    but  you  see  the  water  changes  the  bread  into  a  sort  of  pulp,  so  that  it  inuat 

^^     'Uisoible  in  water.     Try  which  is  tlie  lighter  substance,  bread  or  sponge? 

-[P^^n^^e.    Kow  tell  me  whut  you  know  about  bread.    It  can  be  eateu.    It  is  mode 

^^^^^   flour,  and  flour  from  wheat.    Then  what  kind  of  substanoo  must  bread  b9  7 

Y^y:*itMii.    Show  me  the  hardest  part  of  the  bread  7     What  made  tlie  crust 

J^'*^.  T    When  3'ou  toost  bread,  does  the  surface  become  liard  orso^t?    Diies  it 

Cliaxa^Q  color  7     Whatpart  of  the  bread  is  most  like  the  sponge  in  eohir  7    What 

■*  *I>«>iijre  used  for  7     Why  is  it  useful  for  wasliing  and  cleaning  7     J:i4.'oau8e  it  if 

^'Sr^'*  J^xihle^  elastic  f  and  pgrouM.     Spougo  is  not  a  vegetable,  like  bread,  but  part 

^   ^*\    animal  which  lives  at  Uie  bottom  of  the  aea,  and  men  dive  down  to  get  it 

f  V*^    the  rocks  ou  which  it  lives.     Could  you  eat  siKMige  7     Xo,  the  qualitiei 

JJ"  V*^-^W.  make  it  useful  for  washing  render  it  unfit  for  focxl.    God  has  given  to  eaoh 

'  '^S  ^vaa  purpose  to  fulfill ;  and  he  has  made  bread  wholesome  and  nutritioua  to 

^^^>^<aiiid  sponge  useful  for  cleanliness  and  comfort.    I^'t  ua  think  now  of  all  the 

"^  E:?rtie9  we  have  found  m  these  two  things.    They  are  both  light,  but  the 

,cce  is  the  lighter.     Both  are  full  of  holes  or  pores.     lioth  suck  up  or  absorb 

^'^^^^v-.    Both  can  bo  squeezed  into  new  shapes;  but  the  bread  remains  in  the 

*  **^5>^  into  which  it  is  put,  while  the  sponge  springs  buck  to  its  first  form,     Whea 

J^*lc  «^  iQ  water,  the  brea<l  is  changed  ;  the  sponge  is  not.    The  bread  is  easily 

'^^  *>n  in  crumbs ;  the  sponge  is  not,  it  is  tough.     Bread  is  yellowish  white  1 

^^*^  C|;e  is  brown.    Brt>ad  is  vec^etable ;   sponge  is  animal.    Bread  is  edible  ana 

^^^^*Cious ;  sponge  is  not.    Both  are  rough  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  dull  surface. 

V***^    ia  in  a  natural  form,  the  other  ortifieially  prepared-     If  we  were  to  try,  we 

1'^^  \<3  find  out  a  great  many  more  properties  iu  these  simple  things ;  but  let  us 

*^*^  t.  »e  ilie  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  who  made  oil  things  in  so  wonderful  • 

^*^*^t?r.  The  m<«t  skillful  and  learned  man  could  never  ntako  a  piece  of  spoDgei 

^^    ^^VQ  it  life  as  this  once  had,  or  Oiiuse  a  single  grain  of  wheat  to  grow. 

Lesson  on  a  Penny, 

.  ^^^'Tint  is  this?  A  penny.  What  is  it  made  of  7  Copper.  What  color  «  ft  f 
^.*^^^<Wiih  brown.  Tell  me  its  shape.  Round  or  circular?  Have  yon  seen  nny 
.1  "^'^S  •Ise  circular  ?  A  ring.  Is  a  penny  like  a  ring  7  Why  not  ?  A  ring  has 
^^^* 'diddle  part  out  away;  a  penny  is  S(>lid.  How  many  surfaces  has  a  penny  ? 
rrjr*  ^  •iwl  see.  Two  flat  round  sides,  and  a  circular  curved  port.  What 
JjP^'*"*T«Hoal  siJid  is  it  like  then  ?     A  cylinder.    What  kind  of  cylinder  ?    A  very 

.,  '•"^  one.  How  many  edges  has  the  penny?  Two  circular  edges.  Are  the 
?L^^|^  quite  flat  ?    No,  the  odges  are  raised,  and  there  are  fijjures  in  the  mid<ne. 

^  ^'•^  do  you  see  on  this  side?    Tlie  Quecn^s  likeness.     And  on  the  other  side  ? 

^  **^pe  of  Britannia.    Are  these  figures  raised  or  sunk  on  the  surface  ?   Raised; 

^^^^-^  they  aro  said  tfr>  be  in  relief.  Do  you  know  how  tliese  figures  were  formed 
«^  *-lis  pendy  f  I  will  tell  you  ;  they  were  stamped  by  dies  of  vei^  hord  steel,  oh 
U^^  surface  of  the  «opper,  wbteh  is  nrach  softer  than  steel.  To  explain  this  to  you, 
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1  will  intOt  pome  of  this  seAling  wax,  and  rtnmp  an  imprtwon  of  thf'  penny  on  it 
Now  you  soe  I  Iwvc  made  a  copy  of  one  hMc  on  the  wax.    Is  it  exactly  the  Mmiiel 

'Nil ;  the  figures  are  sunk  on  the  wiix,  and  raised  on  the  penny.  Why  did  the 
wax  rfCc'ivf  an  iinpreMion  ?  Bei'aus^^  it  woh  softer  than  the  penny.  Tell  nie  wbirt 
Bouiiil  you  hear  when  I  strike  the  pi'nny  f     A  ringfnji;  srnind.    That  is  because  It 

'w:i8  pressed  and  made  hard  by  the  steel  dies.  If  it  were  softened  again,  It  would 
not  ttound  the  same  ;  and  bad  money  has  gL*nemlly  a  dtfiercnt  sound  from  good, 

.either  from  not  having  been  struck  in  n  die,  or  fVom  not  being  made  oT  tli«  Mnie 
njet-ii.  Now  we  will  talk  about  the  penny  na  money.  You  all  know  the  U9e  of 
a  penny.  Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  have  been  intrusted  with  money  by  yolir 
ijiothei'Sjto  buy  things  with.    Did  you  ever  think  why  people  ure  so  ready  liygive 

.tlieir  gooils  for  money  ?  Because  they  can  spend  the  money  again.  Yi«,  ImI 
what  makes  a  penny  of  any  value?  because  it  is  made  of  copper.  Yon  lire 
quite  right ;  copper  is  very  valuable,  and  also  very  useful ;  it  BiTrea  to  cotvt  the 
boltoms  of  shi|Ri,  to  make  kettles  and  saucepans,  and  many  other  thing*.  It  ia 
made  into  wire,  and  also,  when  mixed  with  zine,  it  forms  brass.  But  how  do  you 
tb:nk  copper  is  first  obtained  ?  Yon  know  how  many  things  can  be  got  withoMt 
tnueh  trouble.  Common  stones,  and  earth,  and  wikl  planta  can  be  eaeity  pi^ed 
up ;  but  did  you  ever  see  copper  lymg  about  the  ground  T  Oh  no !  if  it  ^erc*  ee 
common  as  that,  it  would  not  do  to  make  money  with,  altTiongh  it  woold  be  jusi 
a*  useful  for  other  things.  However,  much  has  to  be  done  beifc»tTL*  the  c<»pfcr  to 
make  a  p<-nny  is  to  be  had.  First,  men  hare  to  search  out  the  veins  of  ore  in  thto 
rooks,  and  then  to  dig  mines  down  to  them,  and  rend  the  hard  roek  witli  fi^nnr 

'  powder,  and  break  it  with  hammers,  and  then  pick  out  the*  bita  iA  ore,  whieh  must 
b4*  luated  and  pounded  fine,  so  as  to  separate  all  the  stony  or  earthy  port,  and 
then  it  has  to  be  melted  by  great  heat,  and  refined  or  made  pure.  All  this  c^wts 
mueli  tabor  and  skill,  and  employs  many  different  men,  who  must  be  paid  for  tlw^r 

'  work ;  8<»  that  by  the  time  it  is  made  into  pure  copper,  it  is  very  valuable.  But 
with  all  this  trouble,  only  a  certain  quantity  of  this  tnetal  can  be  gfrt ;  so  that  it  ie 
Either  searee,  and  this  makes  it  dearer,  and  the  better  suited  to  make  money  ;'fur 
you  know  that  a  few  pennies,  wliieh  can  be  held  in  the  hand,  are  worth  as  much 
as  a  loaf,  or  a  good  quantity  of  pcitatoes.  If  I  buy  a  penny  loaf,  I  give  a  penny  for 
tli<;  brrad,  because  the  cors  that  nuulo  tliu  bread  took  much  trouble  to  cultivAtc  ; 
then  Uie  miller  most  be  paid  for  grinding  it,  and  the  baker  for  baking  it;  and  ea 
the  loaf  is  valuable  and  useful  for  food,  so  tlie  penny  ia  valuable,  because  copper  )• 
useful  fur  many  things.  Now  suppose  pennies  were  made  of  iron  or  lead,  wouM 
tUuv  be  as  convenient  ?    No;  fi>r  to  be  of  the  same  value  they  would  require  to  bo 

.  much  larger,  and  would  be  too  licavy  to  carry  about     TV'hcii  much  money  has  to 

\  be  paid,  we  do  not  use  copper,  but  silver  or  gold,  which  being  worth  more  lake 
up  much  less  space,  and  are  not  so  heavy  in  proportion.  SIiulI  I  tell  you  a  little 
klory  bi-fore  we  cU»sc  our  lesson  X  There  was  a  very  clever  painter,  who  lived  m 
Italy  a  long  time  ago.     He  spent  much  time  and  thought  in  painting  a  picture, 

.  and  when  he  went  to  receive  the  nioney  which  was  the  price  of  the  work,  it  was 
paid  to  him  all  in  copper  coin.     The  weight  was  ver)'  great,  and  he  had  a  lopg 

.  way  to  go  home  ;  he  was  not  strong,  and  the  fatigue  of  carrying  so  great  a 
weight  along  the  hot  road  so  injured  his  health  as  to  cause  his  death.  Now,  if 
he  had  I'eeu  paid  in  gold  coin,  it  would  have  f^ven  him  no  trouble  to  carry  home; 
for  a  very  small  weight  of  gold  would  have  been  as  valuable  as  his  great  bag  of 
copper. 

Moral  Le»ion94 — God, 

A  few  years  ago,  not  one  of  you  little  chihlren  was  alive.  Where  wiere  you 
'  then  7  Not  in  any  place.  God  had  not  made  you.  Many  children  come  to  life 
every  day,  and  many  people  die  every  day.  But  God  was  always  alive  I  The 
world  we  live  in  was  made  by  his  word  ;  but  We  lived  befitro  all  worlds,  bdbrc  all 
men  and  angels,  and  He  will  eontinno  to  live  forever.  Is  God  likens  we  ere  T 
No,  firt*  we  are  all  sinful,  and  He  is  perfectly  good  and  pure.  We  know  rerj 
little;  He  knows  every  thing  :  ve  esn  only  see  and  hear  a  little  way  around  as; 
He  can  see  and  hear  ever  so  fhr.  We  can  only  be  in  one  place  at  a  time ;  Qud 
is  in  every  place  at  the  same  time.  He  is  here  in  this  room  now,  and  knows 
what  we  are  all  thinking  about,  and  all  that  we  do  and  say.  He  oould  destroy  ■■ 
all  in  a  nioment.  Will  he  do  so  7  No :  for  He  is  very  kind,  and  lovee  ua.  He 
'  iiaa  told  us  how  to  beeome  good,  that  we  may  go  to  Him,  aad  be  happy  forever.    He 


mm  m  bis  Son  Je»v^  Christ  into  the  world  to  save  hr  from  our  sin^,  and  to  show 

tit  wh.-it  w<i  ought  U>  do,  thflt  w<}  may  become  his  ohiMron.     Although  Gudjv 

^jtmoat  oT«#ry  wlieru,  >'et  lleayeo  is  Ciilled  his  dAcUiiig-plaee,  fur  it  is  there  tfa#t 

jHe  is  pleaswl  to  bUqw  his  glai^  most  j  there  every  tbiug  is  good,  and  pure,  and 

Jloly;;,  Uiero  saints  and  angels  dwell,  and  those  who  servo  God  on  earth  will  go 

ftbeftt  9t  hist,  to  live  forever  in  perfect  happiness.     Can  wo  see  Crod  ?    Ko ;  not 

y/llJa  our  eyes )  but  we  can  think.  o£  Him  in  our  minds  when  we  see  his  wonderful 

^vvorks.     K  one  of  you  saw  a  cloek,  would  you  think  tliat  it  made  itself?    Would 

MioV  yon  eyiy,  soni^  man  must  have  mode  it  ?    If  tlio  cloek  were  going,  you  would 

^now  tJbat«f»n)e  one  mast  h^ve  wound  it  up.    A  olock  is  a  very  curious  worl^; 

•Che  Wndil  nioTjs,  and  the  beU  rings  to  tell  the  time  ;  and  many  other  things  men 

jvakis  are  very  ingenious,  but  they  are  very  different  ihim  the  works  of  God.    ST 

j^ne  of  you  were  to  lose  an  arm,  could  any  man  make  a  new  arm  grow  for  yon  f 

Hio  \  fx  oar  bodies  are  the  work  of  God.    If  you  pluck  a  rotic  in  the  garden,  can 

^od  join  it  again  to  Uie  tree  t    No  ^  for  the  rose-tree  is  God's  work. 

: :    Ths  gr«fit  gk)be  on  which  we  Uve  is  always  nooving  very  swillly  on ;  who  could 

lOve or  sUtp BO  very  large  a  thing?    The  bright  sun  gucs  on  always  shining: 

kt  Qonld.  make  sp  great  a  Mgtki  I    AU  the  men  and  animals  on  the  earth  are  fed 

ery  di^y  \  v4s  finds  so  vast  a  quantity  of  food  09  to  give  all  creatures  enough  f 


SKbaw  ma&y  IhiogB  ws  have  to  make  us  happy ;  from  whom  do  tliesu  bh>ssinjp  come? 
JtSTom^  Gixl.     Whattoan  we  give  God  in  return?    Nothing,  for  all  things  are 


s:' 


«»;  but  ve  should  4ove  Him  for  all  his  goodness  to  us,  and  trust  in  Iliin,  and 

ive  Him  thanks  and  praise  for  all  we  liavu.    Let  us  think  wluit  God  has  done* 

le  made  all  things,     lie  supports  and  .preserves  all  things.    AU  liia  works  are 

^Cnll  of  wonders.    He  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  us  from  sin  and  death. 

'  -  .  hai  OS  think  bow  great  God  is.    Ho  is  all-wise,  all-powerful.    Ho  is  in  every 

Ipboe.;  and  Ha  is  et?rna].     He  had  bo  beginning,  and  ho  will  have  no  end. 

Wbajt  qomes  from  God  7  All  life  comt^  from  him,  and  he  is  the  source  of  love 
--^Uid  truth,  knowledge  and  power,  justice  and  mercy.  Witlioui  him  we  could  not 
~^vs  a  ittttmenft.    Oh !  let  us  love  and  serve  him  as  long  as  we  live. 

^    ^  .  ' 

~i-        .  Creatwn, 

*       As  t  have  toTd  yon  iomethhig  about  God,  we  wHl  now  talk  about  Creation. 

^  1>o  you  know  what  thatword  means  ?    Well,  I  w^ll  try  to  tell  you,  but  you  most 

^listoh  very  attentively,  and  tkink,  as  H  f s  rather  difficult  for  littK*  children  to  un- 

,]^^rsta!id  at  first.    I  daW  say  yon  often  sit  upoo  a  chair  or  stool  when  you  are  at 

f  "Tieme ;  and  when  yoii  eat  your  dinner  you  sit  at  a  table  and  cat  off  a  plnte  with 

.  Aftpoon,  or  knife  arid  f\)rk;  at  night  y6u  sleep  upon  a  bed^  and  in  the  morning 

^"  iirhen  you  gjet  up,  you  put  on  some  clothe$  to  keep  you  warm.    Now,  all  these 

^  dungs' most  have  been  made  by  wwnebody  and  out  of  something.    The  charr  and 

'  rtoul  and  table  Were  made  by  a  ?  carpenter^  and  of?  wood.    Tlie  plate  by  a  ? 

^jpoffer,  And  of?  elay.    The  knife  and  fork  bv  a?  caf/er,  and  of?  metal.    Ydu 

T  Bee  all  th<«c  Things  are  made  by  mat),  but  didf  man  make  the  wood,  the  clay,  or 

*  the  tnetal  7    Oh  no !  they  we^o  all  created  or  produced  by  the  power  of  Ood. 

*  'VThen  you  took  al  this  beautiful  world,  and  all  the  things  in  it  which  are  given  us 
fof  piir  uw  and  pleasure,  do  you  not  feel  that  some  great  Being  wh(»m  we  can  not 
see  roust  have  made  all?  Yes,  dear  children,  you  know  it  was  Almighty  God. 
Be  called  hktn  ettstence  thistvonderfbl  world  on  which  we  /rr^,  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars,  which  altogether  we  call  Creation  or  the  Universe.  I  will  now  begin 
ti)  tell  you  the  way  in  whieh'God  did  this.  Do  you  think  He  had  need  of  any 
thiag  to  DViko  the  w^d  with?    No{  he  only  spo^s  and  it  was  done  !     Can  any 

- eoeebe  make  things  by  speaking  ?    No.    You  ore  right ;  it  is  only  Almighhr 

Giod  who  can  do  sudi  a  wonderftil  thing.    We  are  told  tliat  at  tlrst  '^  the  eai^ 

A'vas  vitfaoat  ierm  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upoa  the  isoe  of  the  doep ;"  Uiat 

*  aicum,  that  the  enrth  was  without  any  agreeable  shape  or  order,  and  that  it  was 

"^CBpty.    Th^e  were  no  aioo  trees  or  plants  to  ftimieh  it,  nor  beautiful  Jakes  and 

.ttnateios  and  valleys,  nor  animals  to  inhabiti  it.    Kirst  of  all,  God  mmlo  the 

ifi^t    lie. said,  "  Let  light  be^  and  there  wa^  light.'^   Then  he  mado  the^  air  Aid 

I  riij,  or  firoMUBeBt    Osft  ye«  see  the  alt  ?    No ;  hut  you  can  JeH  it.    .Do  yon 

•-liMr  whoiis  the  air  is  7    It  is  every  where  (>  it  covers  the  whole  earth.  Sometimes 

'-itater  oenei  down  from  the  clouds }  what  do  we  call  it?-   Ram,    Now,  Qed 

•'fclid,  ^  Lettho  «iU«r«  (hat  «re  wider  the  heavens  be  gathered  t«igether  into  ono 


I 
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plaoe,  and  let  tbo  dry  land  npp«ir.-^  What  did  God  coll  the  dry  laiid  f  Earth 
Wlwt  did  iiu  cfkll  the  wati-i«  l  iSetu,  But  there  wnaayet  nuthingon  th«  eauth  a 
in  the  water*;  ho  Gud  B|M»ke,  luid  thin^  grew  uut  uf  the  irruuod;  tn-cs^  will 
their  beuutil'ul  k-avea  uud  fruit ;  uico  vcgtitablw,  and  com,  and  soft  fitaon  grsMi 
and  luv«ly  titiweiv,  all  t^praiig  up  at  hm  otiniiDoiid.  liow  thankful  wo  ougiit  to  b 
when  wc  riJiieiiiber  that  God  made  all  these  things  liir  us!  JN'ext,  Gtid  plaoai 
two  great  lightfl  in  ihir  bky,  the  gniater  light  to  rulu  th«  duy«  and  thu  leiHor  Hgh 
to  ruiti  tho  uiMht,  and  covered  the  Kky  with  stars.  What  did  he  call  the  grin 
light/  The  iSun.  And  what  tlic  lesser  light?  Tho  Moon.  Xone  of  tJieai 
thiogii  which  Cktd  niudu  were  alive.  At  last  he  made  some  living  thing*.  Hi 
filled  the  water  with  jUhe*^  s(»mo  very  large,  and  soiiK'  of  tliem  very  smalL  Thei 
Ho  made  the  beautiful  birds  to  live  iu  tho  trees,  and  some  to  swim  on  the  wal«r 
and  He  lundv  oil  the  cj  ceping  things,  and  the  beobts  of  the  earth  uecordinj^  tt 
their  kinds,  and  cattle,  aiiil  evtry  thing  tliat  ercepoth  un  the  earth  after  its  kind 
and  Int^t  of  all  lie  made  man,  and  gave  him  doniiuioii  over  tlie  flilu^  of  the  aca 
and  liio  fowls  of  the  oir,  and  the  beaatt^  and  the  whole  earth  ;  and  God  saw  al 
the  thingH  tlmt  he  hoil  made^  and  they  were  ver}*  good. 

Now,  let  us  try  to  consider  what  was  ercntcd  on  each  day.  Tho  first  day  Got 
made  the  light.  On  the  second  day,  the  air  or  firmament.  Tho  third  day  I|i 
formed  the  tteaa  and  the  dry  land,  and  made  the  grau,  kerb§^  and  treet.  On  (lb 
fourth  day  God  mudo  the  sun  and  mvon  and  atant.  On  thy  fifth  day,  the^sAe. 
an<l  birds;  and  on  the  sixth  day  llu  made  tliu  insects,  reptiles  and  beasts^  and  ul«i 
tnca.* 

Life. 

Let  us  thiuk  of  God's  g«xxlno88  in  granting  life  to  nil  his  creatures.  When  w* 
awake  in  the  inoruiug,  and  feel  that  wu  are  alicey  how  pleasant  it  is  to  aee  tlu 
bright  daylight,  and  to  breatlie  the  fresh  morning  air  !  Then  little  chikiren  ai 
down  to  their  morning  meal,  and  hear  their  kind  parent's  voicee ;  and  wbvi 
hunger  and  thirst  arc  satifikd,  thry  pri>pare  to  go  to  sclniol,  tlK^re  to  learn  man] 
good  and  useful  things,  and  to  Fpcnd  un  hour  in  pleasant  play  ;  tired  at  last,  tbif] 
go  home  to  meet  their  dear  purcnti>  ouco  more,  and  then,  when  the  sun  has  ae 
and  darkness  covere  the  sky,  God  sends  sleep  to  rest  our  bodies  and  to  give  oi 
strength  for  a  new  day.     IJow  thankful  we  should  bo  for  thim*  great  bWsaings! 

But  are  there  no  people  living  except  thof^  wo  liavo  seen  ?  Oh  yes.  ThoiMand 
of  thouj«ands  of  men  and  women  and  little  children  are  now  enj<>yiug  life  io  nuiai 
other  countries.  Some  are  black,  some  are  white  like  ounK^lves,  but  (>od  mipinrii 
tho  life  of  every  one.  And  are  men  the  only  living  thing§  1  So  \  for  tho  beosti 
in  tlic  field  live,  and  so  do  birds  and  fislies,  and  the  little  int^ecta.  AVho  oouk 
count  all  the  living  tilings  God  hns  made  ?  So  one  could  number  thcui,  they  an 
so  many.  Could  a  man  cause  any  thing  to  live?  No;  God  only  conld  do  l\mi 
Men  can  mako  many  wonderful  things,  f<uoh  as  a  wateh,  to  tell  l\w  time ;  ia  I 
the  wheels  keep  moving,  with  a  ticking  sound  ;  but  then,  if  it  is  not  wuand  up  I 
will  stop ;  it  is  not  alive.  ^VIlat  is  it  in  our  bri'asts  whk^h  beats  night  and  day 
It  ia  tJie  heart,  whiuli  keeps  on  nK>ving  im  long  as  we  live.  Does  any  one  tone! 
it  to  make  it  beat  ?  No ;  it  is  alive.  We  cnn  not  atop  it  or  make  it  wove.  W< 
may  call  the  heart  the  lifc-cWk ;  it  will  g<»  on  beating  until  we  die. 

IJow  many  «vonderful  parts  the  body  has,  in  order  to  support  life.  TIio  htmi 
is  at  tho  top;  it  turns  about  on  the  neck.  Inside  the  head  is  tho  6ratn, where  w< 
feel ;  in  front  is  the  face,  witL  eyes  U>  f^ee,  mosq  to  smell,  mouth  to  taste  and  speal 
with.  At  tho  skies  of  the  head  are  the  ears  to  hear  with.  Tlie  h<'ud  si-tMua  U 
govern  the  body.  Then,  inside  the  cheht,  bc-sides  the  heart  aro  tho  luncp*,  bj 
which  wc  breathe  air  to  keep  our  bhKid  pare ;  and  below  is  tlie  stomach,  to  digen 
the  food  we  eat,  and  change  it  into  nourishment  for  the  bUiod,  which  the  hrsR 
sends  to  all  pnrts  of  our  frame.  Then  we  have  hands  and  arms  to  work  ond  g«i 
food,  and  to  d(»  many  other  things.  Our  feet  and  legs  carry  us  about  from  pliic« 
to  place,  just  as  vre  wish,  which  is  a  m<M»t  useful  thing.  Kut  we  must  now  tkaili 
of  another  wondc^rful  part  of  life ;  I  mean  tliat  it  is  alwaj's  changing.  Yoa  an 
littU  children  fiotr,  soon  you  will  grow  to  be  big  boys  and  girls  ;  then  your  bodUi 
will  be  larger,  and  your  min<1s  will  know  maeh  more.  At  last  )f  m  will  becoriK 
men  and  women,  and  tlu'U  you  will  not  grow  any  more,  but  will  change  groduallj 


The  words  in  italici  are  to  t>e  luppUed  bj  the  ohlkirtn. 
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taJMiold  pebpie;  your  etrength  and  your  icnses  will  deeny,  and  at  last  you  will 
dtr^  and  new  ehildron  viU  grtnir  up  to  take  your  places  in  the  world  ;  for  th'm  it 
Ijow  Gpd  nuide  all  liYiog  things,  both  nieti  and  aDhiials  and  planis.  When  a  seed 
fiiJiM  into  the  gnwnd,  it  swells  and  grows  :  at  fihst  a  littlo  green  shoot  appears. ' 
tbcta^  aftec  many  years  perhaps,  it  beoomes  a  large  tree,  and  bears  flowers  ond 
friMl  and  seed.  At  last  thia  tree  grows  old  and  dii^  Will  God  ever  die  7  Oh 
dOiI  Ue  ia  a  spirit,  and  spirits  do  not  die,  they  li\'e  forever.  Our  spirits  will  iMt 
dac.  only  our  wdits,  Tha  angcla  do  not  die ;  but  all  things  which  we  see  on  Iho 
e«ttb  FiU  die ;  tliey  come  to  Vfe,  and  grow,  and  live,  and  then  die.  Some  thinga 
ii«>ttr  had  any  life ;  st<mes  and  metals  never  were  alive  { they  are  call(>d  mincrab. 
Dsil  living  things  eooki  not  do  without  those  which  have  no  life.  What  do  w» 
^'AM  that  haa  no  lift  7  We  want  air  to  breathe,  and  WRt<.>r  to  drink ;  without 
tHvst  wa  should  n^  live  a  day,  and  so  Grod  in  hb  love  has  given  us  both  in  abun- 
danQa.  The  air  ia  overy  where  over  tha  earth ;  we  live  in  it,  and  breathe  it ;  so 
do  .pisDUi  and  aniinala ;  bat  there  ia  enough  for  the  use  of  all.  And  how  plentiful 
is  waler!  it  drops  iu  the  rain  and  dew,  it  flows  in  rivers  and  streams,  and  the 
gr^At  ocean  is  full  of  it.  Tlie  minerals  of  the  earth  serve  fixr  the  plants  to  grow 
in^  snd  the  plants  serve  to  feed  men  and  animals ;  so  you  see  all  thingn  help  to 
appport  liie,  and  aU  life  eomes  from  God.  We  shovld  thank  and  praise  Him' 
®v^  day  for  all  hia  bleratnga. 

The  Mind. 

Some  of  you,  little  children,  may  have  observed  how  many  wonderful  thrnga 
■nirnals  can  do.     You  may  have  seen  a  bird's  nest,  and  noticed  how  neatly  and 
^rioualy  it  is  made  ;  or  you  may  have  looked  at  a  little  spider  weaving  his  web. 
Tliero  istioc  kind  of  bird  that  ecu's  leaves  together  to  form  its  nest,  and  for  this 
^^■an  it  is  called  the  Tailor  bird ;  and  you  have  all  heard  of  the  leaver,  that 
®'***  down  trec«  and  builds  himself  a  house  and  a  wall  on  the  river  side.     But 
snAnnals  do  a'l  these  wonderful  works  without  bt-inij  taught ;  for  God  has  given  to 
tn«iii  ^hat  is  called  fnstJnct,  by  which  they  know  just  what  to  do.    To  the  beaver 
"•  Kns  givc-n  a  building  instinct,  to  the  spider  a  weaving  instinct,  and  so  on.    Yet   - 
^'^'wials  can  learn  to  do  some  things.     Dogs  are  trained  to  mind  sheep,  and  hoi-scs ' 
^  ^«-aw  carriages.    Some  birds  can  be  taught  to  sing  tunes,  or  even  to  say  a  few 
J^rd»;  but  no  animal  can  learn  like  a  child  ;  for  the  same  child  may  be  trained  to 
^"♦ither  a  weaver,  a  tailor,  or  a  builder,  or  to  any  other  trade.     Why  is  this  ? 
^^^kaow  that  many  animals  have  five  senses  like  ourselves ;  but  can  any  animal 
***  to  speak  like  a  child  7     Oh  no !  for  God  has  given  the  power  of  speei'h  to 
J*^**  only.     W'hon  God  created  the  animals,  he  brought  them  to  Adam  for  him 
^  ^^  each  a  name ;  and  you  know  that  we  have  names  for  everj*  thinij  we  see 
^'  kaow  <»f,  and  for  whatever  we  do.     When  we  hear  the  name  of  a  thing,  wb 
^hlakbf  tlie  thing  Itself;  and  when  wo  want  to  tell  what  we  have  seen,  we  use," 
J^**dionly.     With  words  we  can  tell  whatever  wo  fed,  or  think,  or  know ;  and ' 
S?*^DHig  to  what  others  say,  w>e  can  learn  frt>m  them.   Words  stand  for  things,   • 
'J*  think,  speak,  read,  and  write  In  words.    Whether  we  think,  speak,  or  writo   . 
^•■word  ainii,  it  always  stands  for  the  same  thing.     We  learn  to  know  things  ' 
nirso^h  our  aenses ;  this  is  cialled  fereeitivg.     When  we  once  know  any  thing,  ■ 
J^can  think  of  it  again :  thia  ia  called  remembering.     How  do  you  know  tho 
^"a»fa<»  between  ono  objeet  and  another  t    By  comparing  them.     Can  you  tell 
^;  «hk*  is  the  taller  of  these  two  children,  tho  boy  or  the  girl  7     The  hoy, 
J  kick  is  tho  cblcrf     The  hoy.     How  do  you  know  7     Because  lie  is  much 
"W>r.    Yea ;  yon  have  observed  that  children  increase  in  size  as  they  get  older, 
^^ym  judged  of  their  ages  by  their  dlflferenee  of  size.    Tn  this  way  we  can 
l^te  uf  the  differences  <4  all  things,  and  by  reasoning  on  their  qualities  we  learn 
*>kiiMr  their  oaes.     Wa  can  judge  of  aetvms  as  well  as  of  things.    Wc  all    - 
k(vt«.  that  to  get  oar  food  and  clotlies,  some  one  must  work.     Little  children 
^  **  work,  bint  their  parents  labor  for  them.     Now,  when  we  see  people  who 
*I?^  all  dny,  we  say  that  they  do  wrong,  and  that  they  soon  will  come  to  want.  . 
?^4a  we  s:iy  this?    Because  we  know  that  much  labor  is  needed  to  prepare    ' 
T^sid  obthing  for  our  use  ;  and  if  men  are  idle,  others  will  not  give  them  what 
•^  »tnt     It  ia  by  our  minds,  then,  that  we  are  able  to  tell  right  from  wrong. 
-^00  j^  reqninea  ua  to  think  on  what  we  do,  and  to  obey  his  laws.     Does  lie 
'^VUTe  the  auimals  to  reason  on  what  they  do  7     No ;  for  He  has  not  given  there 
ipttoh  aad  reason  lika  man. 
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Let  OS  think  of  ooather  pmver  in  our  miiid^.  We  said  i\wt  by  mcana  of  jrai 
tenscfl  we  cau  |)eri'cive  wlmtt'vor  i«  An>unii  us ;  but  wc  <«n  6oiiietiin«;«  think  al 
tbiogs  wo  Dever  saw  :  this  is  callt^  imaginimg.  Let  us  try  to  iiiui;rini}  a  palm 
trvie.  I  show  you  tb'u  pieturv  to  help  ytiu  to  iinHgino  it  Now  you  must  tliia] 
of  n  tall  ttroi^ht  tree,  growint;  upright,  whh  no  bmiivbeB  at  thu  sides,  and  unl; 
oue  frreat  bunch  of  luavcs  at  the  top.  Now  look  again  til  the  picture  \  tMMty  .th> 
ifteni  as  tall  as  an  chn-trec ;  the  le;ivct>  at  tlio  t<»p  caeh  as  long  as  this  room  i 
ivide,  and  a  great  bunch  of  fruit  in  the  middle  of  the  k'avcs.  Have  }'ou  any  id« 
of  the  palm-tree  now  ?  How  did  you  gc-t  it  7  Yes  ;  from  the  pictUfA,',  and  b; 
wliat  you  know  of  other  trees,  and  by  my  description.  Let  us  now  seti  hov 
many  mental  powers  we  liave  found  out.  We  cau  peroeive ;  we  use  signs  o 
language  ;  rerucmber ;  compare ;  judge  ;  imagine,  YV'luik  a  wonderful  thipff  i 
the  mind  I  It  is  said  that  Gu<l  at  tinst  made  man  in  his  own  inuige ;  that  ii^y  II' 
g:iTo  him  a  thinking  spirit  or  soul,  and  made  him  puru  and  good.  Two  thing 
our  minds  can  lenra  about  God  ;  how  well  he  hoa  made  ail  things,  and  hov 
merciful  he  has  been  to  man,  who  Hinued  against  him.  Whcu  wo  think  of  thcs 
things,  it  sliould  make  us  \o\e  him  more  ami  more  eycrj  day. 

Conscience. 

Almicflity  Go<l  has  made  the  great  wwld  and  all  living  things,  down  to  th 
smallest  insect,  on  a  regular  plan  ;  even  the  water  and  air  and  light  obey  his  b^'i 
and  lie  has  put  an  instinct  in  every  animal,  by  which  it  dtK>s  tbat  which  is  gooi 
and  right  iiir  it  to  do.  Have  we  the  same  instinct  in  us  7  No,  but  we  liave  wh< 
is  much  better,  a  mind  which  can  judge  between  right  and  wrong.  Uow  do  w 
know  what  is  right  7  G<>d  has  given  us  a  law  which  tells  us.  Is  this  Uiw  gciod 
Ytt*\  ibr  God  made  it,  and  Ho  docs  all  tilings  well.  Thorn  who  keep  this  Ui 
«rc  luippVt  while  tliose  who  br(^ak  it  are  uuhnppy. 

The  feeliug  which  we  have  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  onr  aotioos  is  calle 
eoHteience ;  and  although  no  one  might  see  us  when  doing  a  wrong  act,  conscicnc 
would  tell  us  wo  were  not  doing  as  we  onght»  AVe  should  always  listen  to  coe 
science.  We  sitould  always  do  what  we  know  to  bo  right,  not  what  we  see  othei 
do.  Children  often  try  to  excutte  themselTcs  when  in  Ciult,  by  sayinff  that  the 
only  followed  the  ciamplo  of  some  of  their  companions :  is  th'n  right  7  No ;  k 
we  should  not  join  in  any  act  without  first  thinking  if  it  be  right  to  do  so.  X) 
you  know  what  you  ought  to  do  7  The  great  thiug  is  to  love  and  aervc  God  |  th 
.next,  to  love  your  f«:Uow-creatures,  and  do  them  all  the  good  you  can.  Do  yo 
know  what  it  is  wrung  aini  wickeil  to  do  7  Is  it  right  to  hato  any  one,  or  to  try  t 
injure  hiui7  Ls  it  right  to  give  way  to  anger,  greediuess,  and  other  paraions 
No ;  fi>r  we  should  xvy  to  govern  our  minds  iuadobcy  Goal's  law,  and  not  onr  owi 
bad  feelings.  Ought  wo  t«>  say  what  is  not  true  7  No ;  for  God  is  sot  pleaae 
with  thone  who  lie.  May  we  be  rude  or  disobedient  to  our  i)arcnts7  No;  w 
are  commanded  to  obey  them  in  all  tbings.  Can  children  serve  the  Lord  7  Yes 
Joseph,  the  prophet  Samuel,  king  J^Huah,  Timothy,  and  many  other  holy  xhen 
.<«>ughl  the  Lord  while  they  w<  re  yet  children  :  and  ho  led  them  all  through  fTieu 
Iivi>a  in  tho  right  way  ;  and  vae  munt  try  to  learn  how  to  be  good.  We  can  not  di 
tliia  all  at  once.  Many  little  children  who  an>  naughty  when  they  fint  come  tt 
■ehnnl,  k>arn  by  degrees  to  do  what  is  right.  Will  you  strive  to  improve  t  T<k 
nmst  try  very  much,  and  not  be  diecouniged ;  endeavor  always  to  find  out  viiiic) 
4s  the  right  way  to  act.  I  will  tuU  you  about  a  poor  American  Indian  who  w|« 
Bmong  Ills  white  neighbors.  He  asked  a  white  man  to  give  him  a  little  tobacco 
Tho  n»n  had  some  in  his  (>ocket,  which  he  gave  him.  When  the  Indian  caniii 
to  use  the  tobacco,  ho  ii>und  a  piece  of  silver  money  in  it ;  »o,  the  next  day  he  capy 
hack  and  brought  it  to  the  owner.  Wh<'n  asked  why  he  did  not  keep  the  mqpej 
he  pointed  to  his  breast  and  »iid,  "I  got  a  good  man  and  a  bad  man  hc^e*  tlu 
good  man  say,  ^  it  is  not  yours,  take  it  back.'  Had  man  say,  *"  he  gavo  it  you  ;  1 
is  yours.'  Goofl  man  say,  *  it  is  not  right ;  he  gave  you  tobacco,  not  money. 
Bad  man  say,  *  never  mind  ;  you  got  it,  go  and  spend  it.'  So,  I  don't  know  whi 
to  do,  and  I  try  to  go  to  sleep ;  but  good  man  and  had  man  keep  talking  all  »igll 
and  trouble  me  ;  so  I  bring  the  money  back,  and  feel  giKxl  now."  What  did  th« 
Indian  mean  by  the  goo<l  man  in  his  breast,  who  said,  take  l)aek  the  money  t  Hi 
meant  his  conscience,  which  told  him  richt  from  wrong.  What  was  the  bod  mai 
that  told  him  to  keep  the  money  7  This  was  the  feeling  of  selfish  greedinesi 
which  would  have  had  him  buy  something  for  his  own  pleasure  with  the  money. 


.'^  .  '■' 
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'  ICnt  Tong  ngo  I  «aw  a  little  plrl  oomo  int«i  school  one  roorninor ;  «ho  put  her  own 

bread  tk^ttfj  and  then  took  some  out  of  aiiMher  child's  ba^.     As  boon  as  shu  had 

got  H  in  her  h'Jnd  shu  hid  it  under  hor  olnak,  and  looked  timklly  around  to  Bi«  if 

way  one  was  nunr.     I  went  to  her,  and  asked  her  where  f(he  cfot  the  br^atl  then 

in  h^r  hand.    She  said,  from  her  own  hag.     Waa  this  tme  7    No :  for  I  saw  her 

take  it  fVoin  another  bo^  which  was  now  empty.     TV  hat  madu  her  nidu  tlio  brt'jid, 

to4  look  round  to  see  if  any  one  notioL'd  what  she  had  done  7    It  u'as  consoione«. 

She  knew  that  slie  hod  done  wrong :  in  her  own  hB^  she  hod  plenty  of  bread,  but 

ihe  Mrns  greedy  and  wished  for  more.    Tliie  was  a  sod  fault,  it  led  lier  to  steal ) 

and  then,  to  hide  her  thefl  from  noe,  she  spoke  what  was  false.    See  how  ouc  lault 

Keads  to  another :  covetonsncss  to  theft,  and  theft  to  lying !     But  I  am  glnd  to  say, 

*he  soon  came  to  see  how  badly  she  had  aoted,  and  to  be  very  sorry  for  it    Per* 

l>a|».«  ahc  did  not  thmk  much  of  what  she  was  d<iing,  but  only  followed  tlie  bad 

'^lin^  of  greediness ;  yet  she  knew  that  she  was  doing  wrong,  or  why  did  she 

^ry  Xu  hiile  the  bread,  and  then  tell  an  untruth  to  eonoi'al  her  fiiult?    I>'t  us 

■nprays  thfnk  of  what  wc  are  doing,  and  try  to  not  rightly.     Kveii  the  p(M)r  Indian 

^ho  lia«i  not  been  taught  tho  trac  way,  wished  to  bo  honest ;  and  how  muoih 

niore  stiould  wo  who  have  the  law  of  God. 

i/opf. 

^.^^hat  a  delightful  feeling  is  hope!  I  think  we  may  call  it  a  bright  feeling. 
^oo  may  have  se^-n  thu  ftirmer  lulH>ring  to  pU>w  and  sow  his  fields.  Why  doi-s 
he  tlir«.»TBr  the  need  into  the  ground  T  Is  it  not  that  lie  h^pes  to  see  it  grow  up  iind 
Jjwir  fruit?  lie  walt«  long,  and  is  not  impatient;  far  he  says  to  himself,  "  When 
^*'''«Bt  time  comes,  I  shall  be  ret^-arded  for  all  my  labor  and  cost ;  I  will  wait  and 
A6|>«  Until  then."  When  a  merchant  sends  out  a  ship  laden  with  goods  o\'or  the 
pcean  to  a  far  country,  he  says,  "  My  goods  cost  me  much,  but  when  my  ship 
'^^*»»  Txick,  I  hope  she  will  bring  me  many  more  valuable  things  in  return." 

**  **  mother  were  parting  from  her  son  who  was  going  on  a  long  vtiyagc,  she 
*<^ald  say,  "  It  is,  IndV^Hl,  sad  to  part,  but  I  will  live  in  hope  that  my  child  will 
j^turn,  and  then  what  joy  I  shall  feel  to  meet  him  again!"  Do  you,  children, 
•^<sr  fb^I  hope  ?  When  you  have  a  lesson  given  you  to  leom,  you  may  perliaps 
*y»  **  It  is  rather  hard,  but  never  mind,  I  think  I  can  learn  it."  If  you  thought 
7®^^"i»ld  not  learn  h,  you  would  have  no  AejM,  and  bo  very  sad. 
-  7  Hon  you  bid  your  mothers  good-by  in  tho  morning  on  coming  to  school,  yoa 
qt>  It  dieerfiilly,  beeause  you  any,  "  In  the  evening  we  shall  meet  our  dear  mothers 
^ST^n .  '^  If  you  had  not  this  feeling,  how  miserable  you  would  \k\ 
. .  y^otx  all  wish  to  walk  abroad  and  play  in  the  fresh  air ;  tliink  how  yoo  would 
J^*T  'V'Hen  shut  up  in  a  prison,  with  strong  stone  walls  and  iron-bound  doorn,  ao 
^j^  yxML  could  not  get  oat,  and  only  saw  the  light  through  one  small  grated 
^Qdow.  Yet,  if  you  expected  to  be  let  out  in  a  month,  a  year,  or  any  fixed  tin»e, 
y**u  Would  still  live  in  hope.  Perhaps  you  might  »y,  "  It  is  very  hard  to  bo  so 
^^^  ***  this  dark,  cold  cell ;  but,  oh  I  how  happy  I  shall  be  when  the  day  oomea, 

■  8^  OTrt  and  breathe  the  ftrsh  air  again."  Think,  then,  of  those  poor  prisonera 
^"o  Have  been  shut  in  for  life,  with  no  hope  of  liberty.  Oh  !  how  sad  their  fate 
y**t  jbave  been !  no  change,  no  hope  in  this  world  I  Some  have  given  way  to 
J^*P«*»r,  and  even  gone  mad  in  their  dungeons.    Others  havo  trusted  in  God,  and 

DJ*Tie  all  patiently,  placing  their  hopo  on  a  better  world.    Think,  then,  my  dear 
K       **^'  what  a  blessing  hope  is ;  how  many  happy  thoughts  it  gives  ns  5  how 

^^^rfol  we  are,  and  how  much  wo  can  do,  if  wo  have  a  hopeful  si)irit.     With 

.^^  ^<H>|ing  our  faces  are  bright,  our  hearts  are  light,  and  our  hands  are  active  and 
.^y  ?   Rolct  us  always  try  to  Aape,  and  never  despond  or  despair. 

*^»e  foregoing  are  merely  given  to  show  bow  these  Bubjects  should 

^^^TDplified  to  suit  the  capacities  of  little  children.     It  is  a  good 

P»Wi  lor  teacliers,  when  they  intend  giving  a  lesson  of  this  kind,  to 

^^"^  out  heforehand  an  outline  of  tho  manner  in  which  they  mean 

w  ^eat  the  subject.     We  give  an  example  or  two. 

Love, 
h  treating  this  subject,  tho  flrst  leading  idea  to  bo  broaght  oat  la  lore  to  Gt>d 
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for  all  his  boundlew  goodncra  to  us,  and  for  hiii  infiDite  porfoclions.  Next,  love  tc 
parents  as  a  duty  coinniunded,  as  a  return  fur  their  unbought  euro  and  ufibctioD 
and  for  constant  benefits.  The  tics  of  relationship  should  tlicn  he  dwelt  upon 
the  duty  of  brutker))'  love  and  of  geacnil  i^bion  in  £iniilicf,  with  «iaip)e  aooqdote 
illustrative  of  the  happiness  and  beauty  of  family  union.  Then  duties  of  hunianiti 
in  general,  and  of  kindness  and  hospitality  to  strangers ;  with  such  narratives  a 
Abraham  entertaining  the  angels;  the  parable  of  the  merciful  Samaritan  j  th) 
Mory-  of  Mungo  Park  entorteinod  by  the  poor  AfHciln  vomcn^  the  divioe/eom 
niand  to  love  our  eneipies,  and  to  overcome  evil  .with  good,  illustrated,  b;^  ]th 
example  of  the  Saviour  praying  for  his  murderers. 

-  Tlie  ft»regoiug  principles  may  be  iHytitrastod  with  ^xampleB  of  the  dreit^ii]  ei|^ 
of  bfttred,  and  of  tha .  misery  of  qnarrtlipg  and  anger,  inculcate,  also,  kindiif^ 
to  animals,  and  frequently  show  their.  us<'s  both  to  nian  and  in  the  scheme  of  orea 
tion.  Also  siiow^  the  cruelty  and  cowardice  of  giving  pain  to  weak  and  lielfileil 
things,  which  are  placed  by  J)ivine  Prondenoe  under  our  protGCtion.  .  Try\ 
cultivate  a  love  for  natural  objects  generally  ;  flowei-s,  trees,  and  so  forth.  A 
children  come  to  perceive  and  admire  the  beaaty  and  order  of  creation,  a  ^lioj 
of  love  extends  itself  to  ever}'  natural  object,  as  exhibiting  the  power  and  goodaa 
of  God. 

Fear. 

Show  the  evil  and  folly  of  indulging  in  unnecessary  olarm  at  commmi  dan^t 
or  mere  apj>earances.  Try  to  strengthen  the  minds  of  children  to  meet  dangerh 
by  directing  them  how  they  sliould  act  in  suoh  orclinaty  oeonrreooef  as  m«|y  <*P(<^*'* 
alarm.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  moral  courage,  and  show  how /ear  is  general^ 
Bcoompanicd  by  guilt,  and  that  innocence  gitcs  the  best  fl'cling  of  se^i^ty.'  Tr 
to  induce  a  constant  dependei»ce  on  divine  protection.  Kxplaia  that  the  fec;^ 
of  fear  or  insecurity  in  darkness  arises  from  physical  causes,  such  as  the  inipo8B| 
bility  of  seeing  where  to  step,  and  show  how  the  blind  overcome  this  feeling.  ' 

Additional  Subjects  for  Moral  Lessons. 

On  the  eontinual  support  of  all  things  by  Dfvme  Power.  '    *  J 

Time. — Our  experience  and .  knowledge  of  tbo  JKistj  tha  duties  of  tjie  ffems^ 
and  our  ignorance  of  \he  future. 

The  design  and  wisdom  shown  in  the  works  of  ereatlotr. 

The  starry  heavens;  the  idea  of  distant  worlda.  >     .  ■  \   ' 

The  stages  of  life,  and  their  mutual  relation  and  duties  :  infancy ;  youth  y  ma 
turity ;  age.  '"'^ 

■  On  the  various  ranka  and  occupatioea  of  men,  ond  of  their  mulual  aaefulofii 
and  support.  . 

I>ove  to  God — to  parents  and  relations — to  companions — ^strangers  and  enemies 

Fear, — Phvsieal  and  moral. 

Truth  and  justice  in  our  words  nnd  actions. 

Falsehood,  dissimulation,  and  evil  speaking. 

Obedience. — ExpUiin  the  difierenee  between  willing  obcdienco  and  forced 
obedience. 

Contentment,  and  submission  to  unavoidable  evils. 

Patience  and  perseverence  under  difl^^ulticsk 

Gentleness  both  in  word  and  action. 

8e1fif«hne69  contrasted  with  sel  A  denial  f<yr  tlie  good  of  others. 

Industry  and  diligence. 

Self-control — in  sudden  alarm  or  cases  of  illnesa — of  provocation. 

Grenerosity— eovetousness.  .  .i 

SelfHMMiOeit,  and  a  spirit  of  contradiction.  ,   j' 

Effects  of  envy — anger  and  hatred. 

Crneltv  to  animals.  --"  •' 

Cleanliness.  '    .   .  !> 

The  tendency  of  one  fault  to  give  rise  to  another. 

Respect  due  to  parents — to  age — to  good  and  great  characters — to  office  a&d'ib 
wnk.  •   ;    jt: 

The  evil  of  ridicule.  Forbearance  and  sympathy  due  to  misfortune  and  deforroity. 

I*unctuality,     Destructiveness.     Order.     Honesty.  ■•l. 

Loyalty  and  love  of  country.  ;•';.[ 
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W«  shall  avail  ourselves  of  recent  applications  of  Photography  to 

tftms^fcrring  engravings  to  electrotype^^,  ready  to  be  used  in  ordinary 

^p^  priutibg,  to  give  onr  Tcadcrs  exact  iiupre^ij^iona  from  the  ilhis- 

'tratiotts  of  Bomc  o{  the  earliest  School  books.     We  bare  before  lia 

*iit,t.2e  book  of  about  the  size  of  the  "iViti^  Euglaiul  Primer  Im" 

^ro^^d,"^  vfith  the  following  title, 

..  "  -A.  GuiDB  POB  THB  CiULD  AXJ>  YouTii,  IN  Two  Pabts.  The  firei  fitr  Ohik 
^vvA  .'  ^KiDUiciu^  plain  «im1  pleat^aot  direcaioita  to  read  Kngli6H;  witU  PrayirBi 
Graoos,  and  Inrftructions,  lilted  for  the  capacity.  The  seamd/or  Youth :  Toadiing 
to^"ritc,  Cast  An.'ouiits,  and  Read  moro  porlcctly;  with  srveral  oIIkt  Varictieti, 
rW-i  |;lcasuut  and  prufitubJe.  By  T.  H.,  M.  a1,  Teacher  of  a  private  sciwol. 
todon:  1762." 

I  ti  hia  Address  "  to  the  Parents,  or  others,'*  Mr.  T.  H.,  says :  "  Wlien 
JiCorwldkir  how  Igiiorauce  ofjate  had  prevailed  amongst  the  Vulgar, 
'•nd  "tiow  those  who  never  learned  anything  themselves,  %vill  yet  pre^ 
^ncl  to  teach  others ;  I  was  almost  at  a  loss  whether  I  should  pro- 
cee<i  in  this  small  but  useful  Tract.  l>ut  since  a  blessed  Sunshine 
n&lYx  appeared  in  our  Horizon,  I  resolved  to  publish  it  for  the  use 
«n4  benefit  of  Children,  aikl  those  of  riper  years."  This  is  followed 
l>y  '*  The  Capital  Roman  Lctiera ;''  ''TU  Simll  Roman  Letters;'' 
'\T^&  Voxceh;''  ''The  Conwnants ;''  ''JDvuhle  Lett^rn  f  '^Tk€  Great 
T^^i^i^Jc Letters;''  ''The  Smalt lialictc ;'^  ''Syllables,  ah,  eh,  ih,oh,  uhy 
*nA»  ha,  he,  bi^  bo,  bu,  by,  d'c. ;"  which  is  followed  by  a  page  of  "  The 
BulLi  ful  Child's  Promises;'  viz. :— .  "  '' 

"I  will  fear  God  and  honour  my  King. 
I  will  honour  my  Father  and  Mother. 
I  will  obey  my  rfiiperiore. 
■     '  I  will  submit  to  mv  Kldtere. 

I  will  1(AM)  my  Friend:*. 
I  will  hate  no  Mun. 
I  will  forgive  my  Knemies,  and  pmy  to  0<>d  for  them." 

Tlion  follows  the  illustrated  Alphabet  fur  "The  ChilcVs  Oui(h;' 

vhich  is  attain  introduced  as  "The  Youth's  Guide,^^  with  extracts 

mainly  from  the  I>iblc.     We  combine  the  two  in  the  following  pages. 

^"^  illustrations,  as  well  as  the  rhymes,  were  either  copied  from,  or 

wggostcd  by  ''The  New  En'jland  Primer  Tmprovedy^  or  else  iutro- 

^^^^\  into  the  latter  from  "The  Guide,^'  or  else  both  were  copied  or 

*^est^  from  an  earlier  original,  which  wo  have  not  the  facilities 

w  hand  for  determining.     The   illustrations  were  copied   for  this 

•^'inial  by  the  American  Photoit/pe   Company^  whose  office  is  in 

W*  Place,  Bleeker  Street,  New  York. 


A  auiDB  TOR  tnBvmhKiiatifttvamjmt. 


And  Adapt  o 
Wife's  Nam*  Sb^ 
fho  WM  Iha  mqtl 


Ttiuu  an  wkiied? 
rri&cc^  Ye  are  DB 


a>  Aoim  MPH  TUB  OHiLo  'Uf  o .  xvojn-rvm- 


'The  Zymfboia, 
Tho  iom*  doth  ho!(J, 


The  J/bon  jrivoa  Light, 
u>  time  of  SigbL 


6  Itrryal  Oak  our  King  did 

xave 
>m   filial  3lr(*o  of  Rebol 


">*  lord,  and  wioa. 


^**^  drth  mourn 
"'•"■h^Tfirst-boni. 


£*^',l»<.utioD«Wife, 
^■**  Iloiiid  seek  liis  Life. 


Tliu  Wiukpd  (Ipo  whpn  no 

im.  immii-lh.  biit  llw  l£^li*- 

butd  BB  k  Lam. 


of  singing  oj 


^V1lP^  tlip  Wifo  of  (rrioA 

lii'iird  llinC  liur  lluGlmnd  wai 

iruil,  glic  laouinud,  and  W- 

itTK-ardsfiliabcoamoi^i'trfi 

I  Wife. 


A  <lUn>E  FOR  THE  CniLT)  AND  YOUTS— ITS. 


The  Chads  Guide. 


ZaiAev,  \m 

Did  climb  die  Tree 

His  Lord  to  sn?. 


To  (Sod  for  Jiis  Graoe  lliy  _ 

Some  hravcnlv  IViiTor  iwc  dnilT  to 

And  Ihe  Hnil'of  llcavuii  will  ljk'«i 


llttltt. 
Down  frnm  thy  Chanibor  whan  u  thou 

ThTPiirL-nVpuliitoAtlich'^ii 

Tlif  Iliuid*  Hue  tliou  wuxli,  tliy  Head  iil<o 

Kuap  cluin  tliy  appuil  boUi  obroMl  and 
nt  hor- 


Godcnnled  itnwt 
and  cvciy  liviug  th 
movclb. 

The  King's  beMt 
hand  of  tlie  Lord, 
Rivers  of  Woler,  he 
it  vhilhanweverlilB 

WhorevilhaldiaT 
man  deintBP  hta  ir 
lukiofr  lieed  tlie^to 
In^  to  thy  Word.    ' 

uncing  lUe  PubUoan 
Zachrta;  tbeiame* 
nv  Jrms,  but  could 
tho  pren,  boCBllM 
hiv.  So  ha  ran  and 
S)canioro-tpe. 


,   Be  nicrk  in  tliT  Carriage,  itv 

tlieFiMCt 
.    Flnt  bald  iiu  TOUT  Ilimdi,  and 
!        thy  G™« 

I    The  Unou  Mna  onld,  if  ablo  t 

"a  <»-nc  at  Ibo  Table,  it  wV. 

thwt 

,    —  thou  cnnHt  nol  wsit,  prwunje  i 

But  to  lining  doon,  to  roar  Bt 

HnfliT  cwh  Mm  flnt  ttr/eA  to 
For  it  U  n  point  iif  fniit  amine 
lA't  not  thy  Tonu'uc  nt  Ilm  T«b 
And  of  no  mnctcr  dther  juiDh 
For   Cata  dulli  loy  that  in  ol 

The  fln>t  »tep  to  Virtno  i«  to  I 

/a  ti*  Olirrh. 
When  nnlo  Ilio  Church  thou  i 


le  HHmol  tiKiii  Rhalt  nM>rt, 
Salut«  thy  Mn-ttur,  I  do  thuu  cxhorrt : 
Thr  Itlloirii  aUn,  in  tnkpn  or  Lovi-, 
Lmi  of  unkitiilaaMi  tbcy  thvc  rvpn>ve : 
Lvarn  thun  bithv  voiith.  riirltininiiirua 
It  olllhv  !'>.>  lute  when  Au-c  doth  i^Mue. 
lfthoii<loiil>1aiiythin!;,d<".iivtol)ct>il.l 
It  in  no  ahiuna  to  li-am,  be  thon  attvi  ai 

old. 
Whan  tmm  School  Ton  ohall  take  vou 

WMf, 

Hake  hoi-tc  to  jour  home,  and  Htay  no 

The  ll.><»'u  then  entering,  in  the  I'orenti 

preaeaoa, 
tlmnblr  Suhile  them,  irith  due  reverence 

Al  Iif  TOih. 
When  dnwn  lo  tho  Table  thy  Parent 

shall  "it, 
In  pbua  be  ruady  far  purpose  moat  St. 


tCnacliiii;  or 


aodiog  to  God 


Vhl 


>h<m 


Vskiiifc  for  thcni   Purdoa  and 

Then  aali  tlion  in  Fiuib,  natd« 

have, 
And  thnn  shalt  receive  that  w 

>re  nii-rrlful^o  U  than  Toiip 

e   Anthiir  and  Giver  of  G 
,        G«»lu^:<, 
]  In  the  Clmreh  comely  thy  aolf 


'ya^T:. 


HIT.    AMERICAS  TEXT-3100KS. 


fri*  (Ufficnlt  to  over  e-^tijfiHlc  the  im[)i'rliiiice  of  Text-Books,  in 
tha  eitwiuil  or  inknml  u'-"tmmT"f«inratioii^iii  the  magnitude  of 
llw  pwnoisr)-  inlore-^ts  iiiw-lv-^d  u>  jiuMIHilts,  iiulhora,  aud  parentB, 
MwellMUie  riL:Iit  pcrfin-id:!!].*^  i>l' t!ip  wi.rl;  uf  instruction  by  leacU- 
en.und  pupils  in  stliLi"!-.  (•(  i.'vci'.  jT;i.|ir.  in  litis  and  subsequent 
DWnbera  of  thi'  J.mnial,  «c  i.ni^iiJ-e  tu  .-..iilnKute  something  to- 
Wda  fuller  luniiTstutidin;;  ul"  tJiu  ^t>siilj  aifl  condition  of  this 
?««tiiil«Mt  in  lliisci.nnin-.— both  in  it«  iiintnial  and  its  scholastic 
aspects— of  th!'  niaminLolnro  tad  Ulurtiatii-n  u(  books,  and  of  the 
pnDcipJes  and  methods  applied  to  the  development  of  particular  sub- 
JKlg,  as  well  as  of  the  modes  adopted  to  seeure  their  introduction 
into  particular  schools,  eitieB,  and  states.  Although  the  subject  niU 
""t  he  treated  regularly  in  this  order,  wbeu  our  review  ia  complete, 
}^  Will  be  found  to  embrace — 

..L  AiTnoRS  AND  Booua.  A  catalogue  of  authors,  including  tha 
"•IM  of  the  author,  or  editor,  ho  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
compiler,  of  every  publication,  that  has  been  used,  or  prepai'cd  for 
"•?  M  a  teit-book  in  this  country,  with  the  title,  odilion,  place  and 
w«of  pubUoation  of  each  work. 

u.  SDBJEcra.  A  catalogue  of  the  same  books  and  authors,  in- 
woJed  in  Part  L,  arranged  according  to  the  subject  upon  which 
"*y  treat — or  at  least  an  index  to  the  authors  who  have  treated  of 
***  labject. 

^  Ui.  PcBLiauKRB.  A  calalogne  of  publisbors,  who  will  furnish  » 
'""'plflte  list  of  tho  text-hooks  which  they  haye  issued,  classified 
^.authors  and.  subjects,  and  which  they  are  now  prepared  to 
^b.  I 

"■  A  review  of  the  plan — the  prindples  and  development,  on 
•*ck  the  text-booka  inost  in  use  are  prepared,  with  a  comparison 
"I  tlic  merits  of  a  few  of  the  principal  text-books  on  the  same 
RiJMt. 

'■  The  reaulta — "the  Odds  and  Ends"  of  some  study,  in- 
™eaial  and  accidental,  as  well  as  designed,  as  to  the  origin,  illus 
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trations,  antliorsliip,  real  and  claimed,  and  the  reli^ooB  and  political 
tendencies  and  aims — apart  from  the  specific  and  avowed  purpose, 
of  certain  school  books. 

VI.  Suggestions  as  to  the  preparation,  and  manufacture,  and  intro- 
duction of  school  books,  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  purchasers, 
teachers,  and  pupils,  as  well  as  of  authors,  publishers,  agents,  and 
venders  generally. 

PART  I.      AUTHORS  AND  BOOKS. 

The  catalogue  of  authors  and  books,  of  which  we  commence  the 
publication  in  this  number,  was  originally  intended  to  embrace  th^ 
Text-Books  in  the  compiler's  own  collection,  but  has  been  extended 
to  include  all  of  American  authorship,  publication,  or  use,  of  which 
he  has  been  able  to  obtain  any  iuformation.  This  information,  in 
many  instances,  is  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  but  will  at  least 
serve  as  a  clue  to  further  inquiry. 

The  books,  to  whose  title  a  single  asterisk  (•)  is  annexed,  aa 
also  the  editions,  whose  dates,  or  places  of  publication  are  placed 
within  parenthesis  (  ),  are  not  in  his  possession.  Of  each  of  theia 
books  the  compiler  would  be  glad  to  obtain  a  copy,  by  exchange  of 
duplicates  in  his  possession,  which  are  indicated  by  a  double 
asterisk  (*•). 

No  dates  are  abbreviated  unless  later  than  1800.  Other  abbrevia* 
tions  will  need  no  explanation. 

Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  correctness  and  complete- 
ness.    Many  errors,  however,  and  omissions  will  doubtless  be  de-  ■ 
tected  in  regard  to  those  books,  which  the  compiler  has  not  seen,  / 
and  whose  titles,  dates,  and  places  of  publication,  and  authorship 
have  been  gleaned  from  numerous  sources,  not  always  reliable. 

Corrections  and  additional  information  are  solicited.     To  any  col-  / 
lector,  author,  or  publisher,  who  will  signify  a  wish  to  see  the  lirt  ' 
under  any  letter  of  the  alphabet,  before  it  is  published,  that  it  may 
be  made  to  include  a  correct  entry  of  every  school  book  under  that 
letter  in  his  possession  or  knowledge,  an  impression  will  be  forwarded, 
before  it  is  printed,  and  any  addition,  or  correction  returned  wilT   » 
be  entered,  before  the  same  is  published.  •■  n  . 

All  communications  relating  to  this  subject  can  be  addres8ied(.  y 
directly  to  the  ^^  Editor  of  tlie  American  Journal  of  EducaHcmJ^. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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PART  I.      AUTU0K3   AND   BOOKS. 
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ABADIE  k  PONS, 

A  Frtoeh  OniiHimr,  Philadelphia,  1  editioo,  16S3. 
ABBOTT.  GORHAM  D.. 

The  Entlirii  Spelling  Book,  (jf  rm.,)  N«w  York,  1847, 

ABBOTT.  MroB, 

Th«LiulePbii«onher,  Boston,  1833  ('55.) 

ThtLitde  Learner— To  1*nlk,  N^w  Ynrk.  l8-">5.* 
To  Think,  New  Y.irk.  l^M* 
To  Read,  New  York.  1>*5«.* 
C>>iumo«  Thingi.  N.  Y..  ltf.Vrt.» 
Right  and  Wruiiif,  N.  Y.,  1M6.* 

"fonu  of  Astmnoniy,  New  York.* 

Jn.  Markhom't  Hi»Uirv  of  France.  New  York,  IWO. 

KirrMfte  sf  (3fn«ral   Course  of  Hnimj,  (Harpei'a 
8choolHijiory.)  New  York  If^tW. 

™)TT.  MEs^«<R3.   r  J.  .S-  C.  K.,) 

I^HLVernoK  Raader,  Junior,  Ua«ton,  1842,  (K.  Y.) 
'*       Miiiaie.  New  York.  183o.** 

..."         "  "      Senior,  Doetoii,  1840. 

ABBOTT,  J.  k.  C.  E.. 

"•  Mt  TwBon  Arith^  Part  U  N.  Y., 2  ed.,  1846.** 

♦•    II..N.Y,1847.* 

AMition  Columni,  N.  Y.,  1840,  1847. 
ABBOTT  J.  S.  C. 

-JJf  Voanjj  Aftrenomer,  N.  Y.,  1  ed.,  1840,  1847. 
AWOTT,  J.  It  J.  P.  t\, 

g"n>oo  School  Drawing  Cards,  three  Set»,  N.  Y.* 

ft»wia|  Cards,  ten  Series,  N.  Y..* 
*yL.P  .V,  ft:  C.  L.  BLOXA»i. 

HtiHUwDk  of  Chemistry,  Pbiladdpbia,  1854.* 
^THOMAS, 

Bebtential  Plane  Tricon otnetry,  Pliiladelphin,  17G1.* 
^ERCEOMniE,  JOHN, 

'"^IBiuMeeQceniiac  thA  InteUecL  Power*.  New  York, 
(WE.) '60    ^ 
^<w,edited  W  J.  Abbott,  Boetnn,  183a.  ]845i»  1846, 

._   N.  Y.,  I84!>;  (Phila. ;  Hartford.  1833.)** 

?*!••  the  loteUectual  Powen,  N.  Y.* 

S*wctoal  PhiU.K,phy.  Philadelphia.* 

^^y  of  tbo  Uoral  Feeiinp,  N.  Y..  (1834.)  '58. 

■«»»lPlnlo»phy,  ed.  by  J.  Abbott,  Boeton,  1836;  N. 
iivJ?«k:  Phiku* 
ACCUM,  FREDRICK, 

^**"^  AMonnent,  edited  by  T.  Cooper,  Philadel- 

gP*««.  2  edition,  181H. 

"y^oTTheoretical  and  Practical  Chemfartry,  9  voli^ 

j^JJJJwJuTenal,  tr.  pari.  Dusaulx,  Par.,  lOed.,1826. 

J[5*B«ojf  of  Natoral  History,  N.  Y.,  7  ed.,  1847. 
*SJ?.  ALEXANDER, 
?;|^  of  Geography  aod  Hist.  Loodoo.  2  cd.,  1797. 
■**»  AntIquUie»,ed.  by  Wilson,  N.  Y..  181D ;  (2  ed., 
|.«li  IftJiJ ;  Philadelphia,  new  edition,  1858.) 
,*^  of  Latin  and  Lnfflish  Grammar,  FMinbur^h, 
Vj2,i4  ed.,  ITSO.  Bonton,  1  ed.,  171KI,  M  ed.,  lf*ir.i, 
5?- 1  od.,  1820,  N.  Y..  2  ed..  1820,  (3  ed.,  lfc«6, 
•ili.i  *'  ^^^  Hampshire,  1825.)** 
r?« >y  J.  D.  Johnson,  N.  Y  ,  3  ed.,  1838,  '39. 
Tr«dition  bv  \V.  W.,  Cam.* 
^'W'by  W.  Bifflow,  (EJemeoU  of  Latin  Cram- 
"^OBoOoo,  2  ediUoo,  1811. 


Rudiments  of  Lotin  Grammar,  Troy,  3  Am.  ed.,  1800, 
2  ed.,  18011. 
editod  l)v  C  I).  Cleveland,  Hartford  and  Phila.,  1830, 

(Philu.,  1HI7.) 
siiiijiliried  bv  A.  Fi^ke,  N.  Y..  2  eti.,  1834. 
revi%od  bv  I^i.  Fitrb.  Trov,  4  e<l.,  1814. 
iniproviNl  Itv  B.  A.  Gould,  Bonton,  lt)25,  '27,*30,  *3], 

'.•ii.  Nortbamplon,  1844. 
revised  bv  1>.  Patterson,  N.  Y.,  1833. 
abridged  by  W.  Ruwell.  N.  II.,  lK4,2ed.,  1825. 

by  Wells,  Boston  1»^43.* 
abridgement,  with  rorrertlons,  jcc,  Boston,  1824.* 
C<iniiieiMiious  Dictionary  of  tlie  Latin  Tuugue,  Edin- 
f.tirsh,  2  cd.,  iyi4. 
ADAMi,  C. 

ComiiK'ntir  711  don  Relief- und  Karien-Globen,  Ber.,*5S. 
ADAMK  i:iJAHLF.£i, 

Kii:;liitb  (•rnnuiiur,  Boston  1  ed.,  1838.* 
ADA.M.S  C.  B. 

Goo!o;jy.     t*****  fJray  «$•  JIdama. 
ADAMH.  DANIKU 
I'lidcmtaiidin?  Kcodcr.VVorc.  .led..  1804,  (Bost.,  1819.) 
Monitorial  Reader.  Conoord,  1841.* 
The  A;.'ricnltiirul  Render.  Boston,  18'i4.* 
Thorough  8rbolar,  (Knclish  (iirammar.)  l<eominster, 

Mns^..  m)3,  Monti«elier,  3  od  ,  1814, 4  o«I.,  1817. 
Geogrnpbv.  Boston,  1  ed.,  1814, 3  ed.,  1818,4  ed.,  1819, 

(11  ed.,  l^n.»9.) 
AtlnsTb  do..  Boston.* 
Im|>rovod  Atlas.  Bn5ton.* 

Primnrv'  Arithmctir,  B'wton,  N.  Y.,  Keene,  Wore.* 
Scholar's  *'  (Lcominiiter, '05,;  Keene,  (lUed.« 

181rt  )  1824. 
New  Arithmetic,  Keene.  (ieJ7,)  '2H,'29,  '30. '34.  '35, 
'36,  '40.  41,  n.  d..  revised  e«l.  n.  d.,  N.  Y.,  n.  d., 
(Boston.  Worcester.) 
Key  to  do.,  BoMon,  New  York.  Keene,  Worcester,* 
Improved  Arithmetic,  New  YorL* 
K«y  to  do..  New  York.* 
Book-keeping,  New  York.* 

Mensuration,  tc,  Boston,  N.  Y-,  Keene,  Woreerter.* 
AUAMri.  E., 

PintflMh  Grammar.  T^irester,  1  ed.,  1806,  5  ed.,  "SI.* 
AI)AM8.  FREDERIC  A., 
First  Book  in  .Arithmetic,  N.  Y.,  1849,  Philadelphia.* 

fame  in  French,  by  E.  Caroniont,  N.  Y.,  1855  * 
Arithmetic,  Lowell,  1846,  184e,  Philadelphia,  reviaed 

edition,  1851. 
Key  to  do.,  Philadelphia* 

The  Octave  Staff',  Diatonic  and  Chromatic,  N.  Y..  *51.* 
ADAMS,  F.  A.,  G.  F.  ROOT,  &  J.  E.  SWEET8EB, 

Singer's  Manual,  for  Teachers,  iLC,  N.  Y.,  1849.* 
ADAMH.  GEORCJE. 
Lectures  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Philoaophy,  4 
vols.,  Phila.,  1806.* 
ADAMB,  HANNAH, 
Abridgement  of  Hist,  of  New  Eng, (Dedbam,  1799;) 
Bost.,  2ed.,  1807. 
ADAMS,  HENRY  W., 

(Jeographicttl  .\<«i8tant,  Middletown,  1840. 
ADAMS,  JA8PER,  .   ., 

Eiement.i  of  Moral  Philosophy,  N.  Y.,  1837,  Cambridge, 
1H37.* 
ADAMS.  JOHN  QITINCY,  ,     ^        ,  ^^ 

Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  2  vols..  Cam.  'Itt* 
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ADAMS.  J.  a, 

J)irtionary  of  Mnilcal  Terms,  Boston.* 
ADAM».  SOI^SION, 

QiiMlion^  on  JnrvU*  Pract.  PhysioIo<:v,  (no  imprint.)* 
ADAMS,  W.  T.. 

IJnivcrsDl  ^p^uker.    See  Calkins  ^  .idnm*. 
ADAMS,  WlT.f.IAM, 

SlemeuU  of  Cliristiaa  Science;  TreatUe  on  Moral 
Plulowiphv,  IMiiln.,  1850.* 
ADAMSO.N.  J.; 

Prinn.  of  Kn:;.  (Jrnmmnr,  Manual  fur  F!.  Afric.  College, 
Tape  Town,  ISHJ. 
ADDICK.  nAKIJARAr)., 

Element*  of  tlie  French  Lonfuagc,  N.  Y.* 
ADDI.VGTON,  S., 

OrthopraphJcnl  Expositor.    8ce  Jaudon^    lVat4on  ^ 
AddiH!Tton. 
ADLEU,  (;.  J.. 

Ollendorrt's  \ow  Method  of  German,  X.  Y.,  (3od.,  '4fO 
Hed.,18.'i0. 

Key  to  do.,  X.  Y.,  1850. 

Pri>j»r«Pive  (iorman  Render.  N.  Y.,  1^01.* 

Uernian  Ensli&h  and  Knpli!>h  German  J  dictionary,  N. 
Y.,  (in  i  vok.  2  ed..  I(i4l);)  4  ed.,  IHOfi. 
same  ahridced,  N.  Y..* 

Randbriok  of  German  Literntnre,  N.  Y.* 

Practirnl  Gram,  of  the  Latin  I^n^unge,  Bost.  2  ed.* 
ADIUAN,  ROBEKT, 

Hiitton'jt  Cour»o  of  Mnthcmntir«,  2  voN..  X.  Y.,  'JG. 

Keith's  Treatise  oo  the  (Wobcs,  N.  Y.,  '2,1, 4  ed.,  'iti.* 

On  the  Crown,  ed.  by  J.  T.  Charaplin.  Cam.,  '50, '52.* 
iKSCIfYIJ  .^, 
Tragedies,  edited  by  F.  A.  Pnl.^v,  X.  Y.* 

trniislaUHl  by  R.  Poiu-r.  N.  Y..  lr?34.» 
trariMaU'd  byT.  A.  Rurklcv,  .V.  Y.» 
A^memnon.  edited  bv  C  C.  Folton.  fto*toti.* 

trnn*InUMl  bv  W.  Pct*>r*.  Pliiln..  If*.")2.* 
Prometheus,  eiliteil  by  \Yoolsov.  B«>iton,  Jc^,  'AZ* 
•*        tmn«.iited,  Athens.  "(;n* 
*'        and  .\<;aincmiion,  trnn:>lated  by  II.  \Y.  Her- 
bert. Criinbrulue,  IH4l)  • 
Beplem  mntra  Thebas,  ed.  bv  A.  Suchtlcben,  Do«ton, 

lrt53.« 
The  Seven  t>efore  Thebe%  ed.  bv  Students  of  Nassau 
Hall,  Iftili.*  "• 

Fable*,  Romanized  by  Phaedrus,  ((nterl.  Tr.,)  Lond., 
14  ed .  18.-..1. 
in  French.  Philadelphia.  1P.V2.* 
in  Frenrli,  by  J.  Dob^m,  Philadelphia.  I>'54. 

Babrii  Fabulue  Vl-^ioiteae,  by  (i.  C  Lewis,  Oxford, 

AGAR,  JOHN, 

American  Hook  of  Eloquence,  Auburn.* 
AGARD,  J.  (;.. 

Naturknnnifflictcns  furkta  Griinder,  Stockholm,  3  ed., 
iH.W. 
AGASWIZ.  LOi:ri», 

Introduction  to  Study  of  Natural  History,  N.  Y.,  1P47.* 
AGASI8IZ,  L.  &  A.  A.  GOULD, 

Principles  of  Zoobigy,  Part  1.,  H«Mton,  (IA4>),)  revised 

edition,  1833. 
"  ••     11,  Boston.* 

AGXEU  IIYAriXTH. 

Fenelon's  Adventures  of  Tclcmachus,  X.  Y.,  1818. 
AGXEW,  J.  H.. 

New  Testament  Grammar.    See  G.  B.  JViner. 
AHX,  P., 

Introductory  Pmctiral  Course  in  French,  Phila.,  1854.* 

New  and  Ermy  Method  in  French,  N.  Y.* 

New  and  Ea^y  Method  in  Spani«h.  X.  Y.* 

•*  •*  "   in  German, CourvU  Phil., 'Sa* 

••  "  '»  '•  IT..  Phil., '52.* 

EngH»h  Grammar  for  German?,  X.  Y.* 

Handbn<ik  for  Gennan  Conversation,  X.  Y* 

First  German  Reader,  N.  Y.* 
AfKIX,  ARTHUR. 

Manual  of  Mineralogy,  Philadelphia,  1817.* 
AlVlN,  , 

Javenile  Min<trei ;  Now  System  of  Musical  Notation, 
Phila.,  lS4d.* 


AIX5\YORTH,  LUTHER. 
Practirnl  System  uf  English  Granmar,  FroVn  t  ti 

1p37. 
Conver«ation£  on  Practical  Arithmetic,  Pror.,  1810. 
PrHctoal  MercHiitile  Arilh.,  Prov.,  1832,  rev.eii.,  183 
AINSWORTH.  R.. 
Latin  Dictionary,  edite<l  by  Morell  aud  Cairy,  Lo 
diiii.  2  edition,  li*^, 
abrid-i'd  by  Mt»rrell.  Boston.  1^18  • 
Dviiiock't'tibridgeuieot,  edited  by  Antbon,  PbOa. 
ALllRO,  JOHN  A, 
Srriptiirij  Uut»t.  on  the  Miracles,  Boston,  rer.  ed^a. 

Parables.  Boston,  1844.* 
ALt^OT-J',  B., 

Prndnre  Tallica,  or  Ready  Calculator,  Boclseaier.* 
AU'O'IT.  WILLIAM  A., 
Slate  anil  Hlnckbuard  F.xercises  Hartford,  ]84S,K. 

11343,  fRcndinp,Pn., '5a) 
The  Il<>ii!>e  1  Live  in,  Boston,  1834,  3«4L^*37,  B«ir 

18.'Mi* 
Laws  of  Hrnllh  :  Sequel  to  do..  Boston  1856.* 
<Goo^lri<'ii)  Pictorial  llictorv  of  L'liited  States,  Phil 
.  l'<44.)  rev.  cd..  'uU.  eiil.  ed  ,  'CO  ;  (N.  York,  A 

ALi)F..\,  ab.\i:r,  [ 

Idtrudurtion  to  S|ielling  and  Itoadin^  Vol.  f..  Bait 

ITilT,  4  ed..  1812. 

••  "        Vol.  fl.,Bo»t..8©d.,18«lt' 

ed..  1824.1 
TIio  Roader.  Bovlon.  3  ed..  180i^,  4  ed.,  1814, 5  CiI.,  16 
Tbf  S|M'iiker.  B<v.ton.  IHUI. 
(•rnintnar  made  Kary,  Boston,  1  edition,  1811. 
ALDKX,  CHARLKS  II , 
Fcr^iM*  Clis^  Book  of  Natural  Theolngr.  Bort^K 

2  ed  .  ';r7.* 
ALDhfRSoV,  JAMES. 
Orthoccaphicnl  Exercises,  revised  byT.  Bmitb,  Li 
don.  15  e<l  ,  IHIU,  ('24.) 
ALDRH'H,  \V.. 
Iiectnn-4  on  En?li«h  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  BosI 
11  editwi,  l.''47.» 
ALEXA.NDKR,  ARCHIBALD. 

Outline>  of  M.iral  Science,  N.  Y.,  (1855,)  *55. 
ALE.XANDER,  CALEB. 
Iiitro<luf>tion  to  S|)eHkin{r  and  Writing  English  I^ 

pnB:re,  BfMon.  1794  • 
Youii;  Lndie<i  and  Gentlemen's  Spelling  Bookf  IV 

ro-'iiT,  17UD.* 
Young  GeiitlRrnaii  and  Lady's  Instructor.* 

Ci)Iniiit>ian  Diriionary.*  

New  Svtem  of  Arithmetic,  All>any,  (180S,)  Sad.,.^ 
(tnininialiral  Elements. * 

GraininntirnI  Sv»tem  of  the  English  LangnojEa.  Bo 
17H2.  7  ed.;  '03.  r07,)  10  ed..  '11,  Kaaoc.  JO  i 
H14.  (Srtkm.  Ir'U). 
Grammatical  Sv&tem  of  the  Grecian  Laogutfa,  IV 
'cejiter.  l7iH?.» 
"        Institute  of  the  Latin  I^ng.,  Wore.. ITS 
New  Introduction  to  the        ''  "     Wore,  17% 

Virgil,  Translated,  with  Notes,  Wore,  ITUfi. 
ALEXANDER,  JAMF^, 

(rrerk  ami  En»li«h  Lexicon.    See  J.  Danmertu, 
ALEXANDER.  J.  U., 
PimmN  Treatiw  on  I^velinff.  Raltimnre.  1937. 

'*        Matli.  In!itruments,Balt.Sad.,U 
ALFORI),  H., 

Greek  ToMament,  Vol.  T.,  X.  Y.* 
ALFRED.  (U'.ORGE, 
Amer.  Cniversal  Spelliog  Book,  Staanton,  1  aditi 

ALCJER,  FRANCIS, 

Pb  I  Hip's  Treatise  on  Mineralogy,  Boston,  5  ed.,  IM 
ALGER,  ISRAEL,  JR.. 
Elements  of  Orthography.  Boston,  lf*2|.* 
Perry's  Orthoepical  (Juide,  Boston,  (new  ed.,  IW.)^ 
Murray's  Pronouncing  Eng.  Render,  Bntton,  IWI," 
"        lntro<1u(:tion  to  the  Reader,  Boston.  IK3.' 
"        English  Grammar,  abndg'd,  Bost.,  Itfii  C 

1842. 
•*        Exeri'ijej.  Boston,  IJW,* 
Prononncinjr  Bible.  Boston.  1825,  "^T.  '48.* 

'*  Testament,  BiKston,  1827* 

Eng.  Teacher  and  Private  Learnar's  Guide,  BoiL  **- 
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YQDnf  Merchant*!  Mana«U  orPmctieal  Book-kectiins, 

Bo*wi.  ii»ao. 'ar.* 

AI>G£R.  V'lLI.IAM. 
EfiiiHip'f  flotliuca  of  Mineralogy  and  Geolo^,  Roaton, 

ALISON.  ARnilBAI.U, 

0«  thi  Pnnriplw  of  Tiirrr.  rev.  hy  Mi!l«,  N".  Y.,  JS'it*. 

Ilirtiirr  of  Eunuie.  ahriilgt.fl  by  G'ould,  N.  V.* 
ALLE.\U.  CAVERN**. 

Gntrmntie  (iotile,  nr  Prhool  Grammar,  Syracuse,  '-IT.  , 
ALLKN,  F«^:il)V(  K  A-, 

A  f  riitaiy  fleojrrnphy,  Philadelphiri.  I.^oe  •• 

Intermedmre        *'  Phnadtljihiii,  H-GJ.* 

ALLEN,  <; ED Rr.K  N.. 

Ssicial  9fll>l)fitl)  ;?ch(xj|  Ilvmns,  Olicrlin.* 
ALLtLV.  JOHN. 

Eyelid's  Elements  of  C#H>nwtry,  &c.,  Raltimore,  IftK. 

Math«rnatic*.  Bnitiiuure,* 
ALLEX,  J(K*iEPH. 
Easv  Le»un«  in  iieog.  and  llistorv,  Boston,  (IP'U.  'i26, 

Qtmlioas  00  tho  Eransclivts,  Parts  1.  and  II.,  Best* 
ALLKX,  J.  M.. 

Th«  Practical  Annt'imiit,  Phila.* 
ALLEX,  WILLIAM, 

El*meutt«fEn3li^hf;rammar,  Lond.,  1P13.  (2ed.,**24.') 
ATXEX.  ZACIIABLMI. 

Hulo-yphv  of  tho.  Mnrhnnin  of  .Nntnrc,  N.  Y.,  'oi* 

The  »*picnce  of  Mechanics,  Prov.,  li*KI.* 
.4IXKX, , 

J'ojKisy  Srhool  Qiir*tioni«.  T.  to  III.,  Boston.* 

Cla^icil  Ila'idtiook,  Boston.* 
ALLIBOXE,  S.  A.. 

Critical  I)irii(,n!irv  of  English  Literature,  Phila.* 
ALSOP.  SAMUEL', 

Eini  Lc»!sons  fn  Aljehra,  Philndelpbia,  IB-IO.* 

Key  ly  rlo.,  Philndcliihiu,  lr».V). 

EJcinentarj  Treatise  on  Algfbra,  Phiiadcliihia,  JHC. 
2  eilition.  lt^>»,  '49. 

Key  til  do.,  Philndelphin,  lS«jO. 


Select  inn  from  Ovid's  Mftamnrnhoiies,  Boston,  1845.* 
ANDREWS,  E.  A.,  ic  f*.  SnT)hl)AIll>. 
Uranininr  df  tho  Latin   Lnn:;niii:e,  Huffon,  (|H3fl,)  4 
od  .  I^•3>*.  II  i'i\.,  IPl.'i,  ,VJ  «•,!  ,  Tm.  (1.-1  od.,  '57. 

A.vr)Ri:ws.  ii.  V. 

Cmntiinri  ScJum  1  I'\'iil)ition,  Bfi«tij  ,  184D. 
ANDUEWS,  JAMES. 

Projn^six..  I)rn\viii.j  Rituk  of  nowcr»,  N.  Y.,  IftlC* 
ANDREWS.  JOHN. 

EloiiiiMji'.  of  Lnpir,  IMiilnilelphin.  JH)7. 

Shcridnti'- Rbrt  Crnm.fifKnc.  Laiiptinge,  Phila.,  17P9. 

Ovid:  .Mrifini<.fplu.^.M.n,  Lili.  XV.,  DoJph.  ed.  by  Uel- 
\  of  III*:,  rhiliidi'liiiiin,  If^Ku 
ANDREWS,  STEPHEN  P.. 

DtTi.\rricM  ill  t'liiiu'v,  N.  v.,  18.'i4. 
ANDREWS.  S.  P..  &  (J.  RATCHEI.OR, 

Ni'w  Fn.'nrli  lustnirtur.  N.  V.,  I?- .*>•>.• 

Prai'tiriil  I'muoiinror  niid  Krv  tu  ilu.,  N.  Y.,  IB56.* 
ANDREWS.  S    P..  &  A.  T.  ROVLE. 

rir-l  Li'!>Miri<i  ill  Pimiin^rnpliv,  N.  Y.,  lf*4(».* 

Phoiii.Kraphir.  W«.r.I  IU».k,  So.  I.,  N.  Y-,  JtMO. 
ClfiM  Bo.ik.  N.  v.,  JKM* 

CotnpVtc  Phon.  Clus*  Boiik,  Bostun,  Il?43,  (New  York, 
1"  Ir*  I 

Phono^rrnpliic  Bnadcr,  Ronton,  ^  ed.,  1P40,  (N.Y'.,'48, 
1>4U.) 

PriiiiMry  Phomitvpir  R^ndor,  \   Y..  ie49* 

('4tiu|M>iiiliuin  0^  iMiiiii'criiiihv,  N.  Y..  1H|9.* 

rimni.::rii|diii:  R«'|Mirlcr'-  I  ir.t  Rook  N.  Y.,  1849.* 

nioiiofffiipliw  Clmrfs  Ni-v  I.  and  II..  N.  Y.,  184».* 

Ph»mot>|iir  Chan.  N.  Y.  lf4!J.* 

Sniiiid  Cfmrt  i.r  thf  Enrrli'-li  Laii^iinpe.  N.  Y'.,  ie49.* 
ANDREWS.  WILLI A.M  E.. 

Tin-  Catluilic  S.:litM»l-bo:ik.  Now  York.* 
ANDREWS.  , 

•  in-fk  (irniDinar.    Soo  Thumaf  ^'  .Hndrevs. 
ANIJELL.  J.  B.. 

Ilaiidbiiiik  of  I'Vnch  Literntiiro.  Philadelphia,  1857.* 
ANtJELL.   OLIVER, 

Siiclliiijr  Bufik.* 

Liiiun  Series,  Ri'! 


.fi«wnt«  of  Practical  Arithniclif,  Philadchihia,  IHOO. 
ALV.ARri?,  KMMANL'EL, 

*"ri»,Kliii:  live  Iiiniit.  Liij;j.  Iwifin,  Lib.  IV.,  N.  Y.,*Oj. 

J-Alin  Pn>>oi1r.  eiibir«rpd  bv  Anlhon,  N.  Y.,  Itf24.* 

*-^tin  Prusody,  BuUiiuore.* 
^^lACREO.N. 

J^acBint,  «<iitrd  by  Wfi'C.  I.eipsic.  1^44. 
iSi^^  T«n4at«d  by  \Vhf.-cl»riijhl,X.  Y.* 

A^  rfcER?EN.  R.  m:, 

.  £^i*<l*iit'>  Review,  Kichmond,  1554* 

*-J'>En?nN,  N.  J.,  u  K.  FR.  TiiEnr.vii'P. 

»v«ii«ki?k(»l-Biilnnik,  in  nineininibcry,  Si<Nrkli(ilin,*j'2. 
*Vl**ER5?0N,  J.  J.. 

»nvpnport*»IIi-tor?  of  United  Stales,  Phila.,  ]%'2. 
*y  tJREW-S.  V.  <:., 

.  Jr**.  nra»ierian  Ueo^mphy,  N.  Y.,  1  editiou,  IKI).* 
*-^rjREWS,  E.  A., 

^^  rHlMiuni  in  Latin,  Boston,  (Jr>37,  *45,)  19  vJ.,  1853, 

^^     34  edition,  18G3. 

*»wUt,n  B.K»k.  B-*lon.  P  edition.  IK.V-*, 

J^fii  Exem»e«.  Bodttni,  2  ed..  J«39. 

*  itu  Purl  of  Jac>(ib's  I^tin  R*«B<l«r,  adapted  to  the 
Oranimar,  Biulnn,  ni<n',)3  edition,  IKJ?,  9  ed., 
1^,  10  etl..  I»»4o.  r  J7 ) 
>.  ui«|>tpd  to  the  First  Lcwon*,  Bovton.* 


^Tnop»ivof  I^tin  (Grammar,  Boston.* 

M.\K.ti(Hi4  on  Andrew's  and  ti^oddurd's  Lat.  Grammar, 

•^wosd'.Ulin-Eufflish  lexicon,  N.  Y.,  (1851  '55,)  '5G, 

bftl. 
***B(i«MiTiJ'i  Viri  Roma>,  adapted  to  the  Grammar, 

B*t.>n,  ipiW,  ('51.) 
^■K.idnpted  to  llie  First  Le^Mns,  BoUon.* 
^•ir*i  Cumnieotnries  on  Gallic  War,  Boston,  1845,  j 
-„H5l,  Philadelphia.* 
'  mw's  Jucuithine  War,  Boatoo,  1845,  N.  Haven.* 


adcr  No.  T.,  Philadelphia,  IK-iO.* 
*'        Nil.  II.,         "        liVX* 

.\...  TIL,        ••        lOod..  JP3P. 
••       No.  IV.,        •*        rev.  cd..  i«W. 
"        .\o.  V,         ••        1H33, 'W. '43. 
Sidect  Reader.  No.  VI..        "        rev.  ed.,  i(£U. 

•:n. ':Ki, '40. '43. 

Brief  Pvfttcm  uf  Engli>li  (Jraininar,  Providence,  1  ed,, 

l-'30.  I'Mh* 
Elomoiii»  »r  Mathouiatia",  Providence,  IF29. 
AN S LEY,  E.  A  , 

EliMiH'iilH  of  f^iteratun*,  Philadelphia* 
ANSTED.  I).  T., 
.Anrictii  Wnrid.  nr  Skofrhcs  of  Crpatinn,  Phila  ,  *47.* 
I'll)-!,  (tro'rrapliy,  fNic«iIny's  Man.  ofGoog.  Seieitce,) 
Tioiujiin,  Ir.V2. 
ANSTED,  D.  T..  &,  C.  C.  MCOLAY, 

.\th<  (if  Piiv5.  and  lli«t.  (ieoprapliy,  l«ondon,  n.  d« 
A.NTIKiN,  CHAULI><, 

Ftr*l  Latin  I^mimm,  N.  Y.,  IP44.  ('49.)  '50. 

Zumpt's  Latin  Excrci*es,  N.  Y.* 

InlrcMl.  to  I.jitin  Prose  Composition.  N.  Y.  M849,)'59. 

Key  to  Latin  Composition.  N.  Y.,  IH40.* 

I,Htin  Syntax,  (Latin  r^**on«,  Part  11..)  N.  Y..  1849.* 

ZunipiN  Grammar  of  Latin  Laiicua;;^,  translated  by 

Schrnit7.  N.  Y.,  (lKli».>  '."ift,  3  rd..  IWil).  ^ 
School  (•rnnimar,  (!<ame  abrul^t'd,/  N.  Y.,  1859. 
Alvarii"'  Latin  Pro*odv,  cnlarjjod,  Now  York  1**24.* 
Sy>temor  Latin  Ver»itkatioii,  N.  Y..  {.IHAU.)  '5U. 
Kev  to  do.,  N.  Y .  ( l»*n»,)  "iS. 

Svlein  of  Latin  Pn^odyand  Metre,  N.  Y.,  (.'49.)  '59. 
Caaar's  Comment,  on  Gallic  War,  N.  Y.,  ('46,  '5-J,>  '59. 
Virffil'a  .Eneijl.  N.  Y.,  IH.?.). 

•'       F^loffnes  and  (loorgics.  N.  Y..  (li^'2,)  *58. 
&allu!it.  De  ( -ut.  Conj.  RHIuiiuc  Ju;;.,  Bost.,  ('*J9,)  4  ed., 
1H3I,  rlAiiidon.  *:«.) 
Jupnrthine  VVar,&.c.,  N.  Y.,  C  ed.,  '3C  ('SJ,)  10  ed^ 
]S()U. 
Horace,  Works  of,  N.  Y..  ilfi.'iS.Uew  edition.  1850. 
Circro.  SrleclOratioiiB,  N.  Y..  C^^K^  new  edition,  18G0 
Dc  Ofliciis,  IIoMen's  cd  .  N.  Y.,  1859. 
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De  Senectuto,  Ato.,  tnd  Life  of  Atticos,  by  Nepot, 

N.  Y..  (1852.)  1859. 
Tu'culaii  Duinilalions,  X.  Y..  (1852.)  MM). 
Tacitii*,  Geriiiania,  Agricola,  &c.,  New  Yurk,  (1852,) 

1K"»». 
Nepo«.  ViUB  ImiKiratornnj,  X.  Y.,  (1852,)  '59. 
Ovid's  Metamor|iliu!ies,  X.  Y.* 
Terentii  Comoiiiise,  X.  Y.,  184{».* 
JurennI  and  Perteua,  Batire*.  N.  Y.,  1857. 
Pint  Greek  l^euons.  N.  Y.,  (1849.)  'fiO. 
Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Cutnposition,  New  York, 

(1849.)  '58. 
V»lpy'«Gre«»k  (Irammar  New  York.  (1825,)  3  cd.,  »29, 

Pliiladclpliia,  revised  edition,  1858.) 
fSntminnr  of  the  Greek  LanjrunRe.  N.  Y..  (1838,)  'eo. 
(New)  Grammar  of  Greek  Lang.,  from  Kuliner,  N.  Y., 

(1841).)  1800. 
Nel?«oM's  Exorci»e»  on  Greek  Pvntnx.  N.  Y.,  1825. 
Syntax  of  Greek  Trosodv  and  .^fetre,  N.  Y.,  1838. 
Jacob'*  Greek  Reader.  N\  Y.,  (1849.)  '59.^ 
Xenophon's  .\naba»if.  X.  Y.,  1852.* 

Memorabilia.  X.  Y.,  1859. 
Ifomer'i  Oind.  First  Six  Books,  X.  Y.,  1859. 
Smith's  Diclionnrv  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
Xew  York.  3  edition.  lK'i7. 
Same,  Srhool edition,  X.  Y.,  n84r»,)  IR^T. 
Uanual  of  Roman  Antiniiities,  X.  Y.,  IK^I* 
'♦        "Grecian  '*        X.  Y.,  (IKVi.) '54. 

"        *'  Greek  Literature,  N.  Y.,  (IK'W.}  IKm 
Potter's  Grerinn  Antiouitie^.  Xew  York,  182.'),* 
Ancient  and  Mcdiicval  (ieiipraphv,  N.  Y.,  (1849.)  '55. 
Classical  I)icli..nnry,  .\.  Y.,  (1841.)  18.VJ. 
Lemnricre's  Claxsicnl  Dictionary,  N.  Y..  6  ed.,  I8«J7. 
Smith's  New  Clnssical  Diclionary.  N.  Y.,  1851.* 
liatm-Kn^Iish  and  Kn^.-Latin  Dictionary.  X.  Y.,  '59. 
Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary.     Ijec  .iivgmorth. 
Geort^es*  Enfflish-Latin  Lexicon.    See  Georges. 
ANTHOX.  H.. 

Easy  Catechism  for  Children,  X.  Y* 

Early  Catechism  for  Yonn^  Children,  X.  Y.* 

Catechisms  on  the  Homilies,  4  not.,  N.  Y.* 

ARCHIMEDKS,  , 

Select  Theorems,  editetl  by  Tacquet,  London,  1747, 
(with  Whiston'a  Euclid.) 
ARESKOX(;,  M.   E.. 

Euclid's  Elements.    See  fVitt  4-  Jireskong. 
ARISTOPHANES, 
Coincediffi,  Tom  I.,  I^ip^ir,  1829. 
The  Birds,  ed.  by  C.  C.  Fclton,  Cambridge,  185.5.* 
The  Clouds.     •*        ••         "  ••        1841.« 

ARISTOTLE, 
An  Rhetorica  and  De  Poetica,  etiited  by  Ricobonui  ; 

and  Heyii^ius,  n.  t.  p..  nlxmt  J636. 
De  Puetica,  edited  by  T.  VViuUanley,  Oxford,  1780. 


ARNAULT, , 

French  Grammar.    See  Pinnew  Sr  Ar%a%iL 
ARNOLD,  EDVVIX, 
Arithmetical  Questions^  N.  Y.,  I851.* 
same  in  French,  X.  V  .* 
ARXOLD.  H.  II., 

I)  (Icrlfin'n  Latin  Synonyms,  Boston,  ISGO.* 
ARXOLD,  THOMAS, 

Manual  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  N.  XV 
ARNOLD.  T.  K., 
First  ijAtiii  Book,  edited  by  Harkness,  N.  T.* 
First  and  Second  Latin  Bo<>k,  and  Practical  €>fUP 

edited  by  Spencer,  N.  Y.* 
I.AtiD  Prose  ComiNMition,  N.  Y.* 

revised  by  Spencer,  X.  Y.,  1846. 
Cornelius  Nepos.  revised  bv  Johnsoa,  N.  T^  18SI 
Cicero,  Selert  Orations,  ed.  by  Johnson,  h.  T'* 
1852.» 
De  Seiieo.  et  de  Amic,  ed.  by  Johnsoa,  N.  T.  1 
De  <  )ralore.  ed.  by  T.  A.  Thatcher.  N.  Y-*    - 
First  Greek  lessons',  edited  by  Suenoer,  N.  Y«t  Vi. 

••      Book,         •'  "       N.  Y.»  . 

Second  Greek  Book.* 

Greek  Reading  Book,  edited  by  Spencer,  N<  Tn 
Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  CooipositioOfby  Dpi 

NY.,  1848. 
Same,  edited  by  Chaplin,  Dostoo  1850.* 
Second  (>reek  Prose  Conipi>sitioii,  N.  Y.* 
Putr.'s  Manual  of  Ancient  Geofr«|>hy  and  Ba 

N.  Y..  1849. 
History  of  Rome,  N.  Y.* 
Lectures  on  Modem  History.* 
Gref>k  and  Roman  Antiquities.    See  K.  J.  Bqfm 
En<rli<h-Lalin  Ix^xicoo.    See  £.  C  OtarfM. 
ARNO'l-T,  NEILL, 
ElemenU  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Pbiloaophy,  e4iti 
Hav«,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1  ed.,  |t!2tf,  X ' 
ARXOCLT.  E., 

Pronoiinciiij;  Reading  Book,  in  Fieooh,  Bostov,  V 
ARTHUR,  W., 
Etymolugical   Dictionary   of  Family  and  CMl 
Names,  New  York,  1857. 
ASH,  JOH.X, 
New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  Eafliah  hu§i 

London,  1T75. 
Grammatical  Institutes.  (Lend.,  176S,  *95.  *M, 
Phi  la.,  '78;  Rost.,  1794  ;  Alb.,  1802;  N.  YhIZ 
new  cd.,  179U. 

ASHLEY,  ,  « 

Xenopliun.* 
ATKIXSCXN,  T.,  * 

Elementary  Algebra.    See  B.  Bridge 
AL'CHER,  i».  P., 
Grammar,  AriDenianand  English,  Venice, 


B. 


B.^B.^D,  P.. 

P(>rta*i]c««  and  Englith  (Irammarf  nattinu»i«  IHttl.* 
B.\BC.1K.K.  T.  II., 

Tlw  IVRrtical  Arithmetic,  N>w  Vurk  lr*'2f). 
BABRHS, , 

Fmltnlw  .E«o|K>a>,  by  ii.  C  Iivwia,  (ikfiird  IHItf. 
BACHE,  A.  I)., 

Trvuiiw  on  <.>ptic«.    9ce  Dnrid  llrtvittir. 
BAC'H(;  F . 
.    Siiieni  uf  (*henii«tn-,  fur  Mnlirnl  Slmlpnti,  I'lulii.  'ID. 

lf«iir.TM'h#ffiii'.lrT,'HiiH.l.  lo  Vol.  Ill  ,  IMiilii.  JHTJ. 

Tunier'f  KteiniMil*  ul  (.'iHMiiii'trv.  .'In!  lu  tith  edition* ; 
Philmlrlphifi  Slli  rd.Hon  |H.U.* 
BAC'Hi:.  iWWj^. 

IVnTCMat'iiiii  nil  (Mx^mittrv.  |r"3H.* 
BACH  I.  PltriKO. 

Bndin>mt«  of  lira  Itnli.iii  I^n^iiniff.  ItiMton  I''.'h!. 

(imiimar  \\\  \W  Ititlirm  lwiriL'iiii£i'.  Ilii-ti)ii  Irtfli  W"*.* 

lulianmiU  Riij;IMi  l)ialn|ru«i>  and  l'liru»««,  (.'iiinli'd;^-.' 

Italian  P)ini«tf»,  Uiistcii  IKtli.* 
"     F«J.lw.  RuHion  |H4:i.* 

lIvnin»forriiilun»n,iii  Iijihnn.     H<h»  .-».  /,.  //nr'/n.-./i/. 

Vnrwnf  S|iiiiii>ii  k:ii1  ForturnoM-  1<iiii£(iim:;i'«.  «'HiMh.* 

Vie*  of  tlie  S'liaiiitii  uiid  Itaiimi  Lanzuui'VA,  llukt.  'J*.;.* 
BArKM.\IR.  ~ . 

(ierniin  (tmntmur,  P)iiladi'li»hw.* 
BAn>X.  fAI.KR. 

BAO>.N.  J.  B .  '  "  ^ 

En;liiJi  Kml  iJeriinn  FrmifT,  Now  Yurk.* 
BAIrjLEY.  Jc».\ATII  \X. 

lnir<«J.i,i  n  prni-i   S\ktL'iii  nf  (•rniiiiiinr,  T"ticn  IS-IS. 
BAIIL.\M,  fH'IS  c;.,' 

•-'■iin.  StImhiI  WriliiiL'  Bonk,  5  Parts ;  Nuw  Yotk  IH 1" 
BAINMH  (* 

^'t''*  (iniininiir  fur  Frenchmen,  Nww  Yofk  IHjrJ.* 

K'yU).lo..  Nrw  York  • 

J  'inrh  Tfiirher.    S<ee  Piuuey  ^-  //«</uiV. 
•A<^iH.  K.  F.. 

a  ^  •  w».  sh'Ii.miI  Intcrru^ntor  and  Kvpfiiilor.  Pror.  IH43. 
BAII^UUIS, 

i>irWr»  Ihi.iIp  :  Klomen.  Drawinp  S\»teni.  N.  H.'jH. 

•l'''-^-  k«i:nkzkii, 

'twYiiiiii;  LMlie^*  (Tint*  Rixik.  Hnitnn   IM.')!   1H3:): 

wt,«t,i  ,.,|,ln,„   JH.'jT;  (l.'ith  i-iliiuMi  1KI7.) 
''«*l#HHiw  in  Alffchra.  Hfi^iun  33;  revitcd  cditiuii 
,.    IJ^A'i :  3  M  cd  II loii  1  p-'a.*  • 

ft??,.   *"**  Pl>il«ni..iihirul  ConvcrMitionr  Uu»lon  1S33. 
^|,1UY.  N ATIIA.N. 

*.iii»prv.|  Klyiiioliifficnl    I'!icli«li   Dirtioimrv,  London 

J.    5tli«J.i,oi,   l'31  ;  'Zi\u\  td.lion  177:1. 

^'^K'i'h  find    feline    Lx«Tci-«'«.  I^mdun    Tlh    rdilmn 

•"a-.  Mill  eilitiun   1744;   (l7trJ:  leili  cd.  I7ljri, 

Biii.io<)  ."ith  fdition  IK-JO.} 

Bin.-  ^•*»'«""»'|»h.  Lib.  XV..  lAindoii  17:;4  ;  Cork  1804. 

r."ni«ry  Kiirli-li  (irammnr.  PliiliidpI|.Iiiii  l-.'hl. 
*^''«H  (irNiiiiiiar.   fTlw*  .Miniuiil,;  nuludcli  liia  find 
•J..  *^'tiiin  1K>4  :)  Huh  edition  |f,'»7. 
]^.|I*'f*'j>""lar'i  L'oiiijtaniun,  Pliila.  revm-d  edition  IH.VJ. 

ufe'^fa'.VrnianandiJer.  Kng.  Dictionary,  Pbiln.  'Sb.* 
jj^VmiMrv.  tr.    Peo  Reid  Sr  Itain. 

■•!"[»>,  J.  S.  H . 
■iV'R.  B  F.; 
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Miuic  Book,  Boston  18J-J.* 


Ainofirnn  Si^chiMd  Sin!;ina  HiMik,  Bukton.* 

SdnHfl  MiiN-rid  JkM»k,  Itiitftnii.* 

'rhfiirv  III'  lliiniiiiii\.  Utikiiiii :  New  York.* 

n.\Ki:i{  iL  sniriiAitn. 

TliL'  StImmiI  <'Ji!iiie<,  New  York.* 
UAKKK.  (-|i.\l(Lh»S 
!{•  ntlini;  vvith<>nt  S|h:.'1iii;;,  London  '2iid edit-on  no  dutc. 
(•ifidiiiiii'd  Udidiii::.  it  'in-.e ot' Knou  n  ii!:i',^  (iriidMliona 

1— Ml  ,  Liiiiili'ii  'l'.n\  III. trim  n<i  diitf. 
Tpnelit  r'«  j'lr^i  1^-k.<4ii.a  wii  Nniiirul  Ui  l'|;ion,  ItUiuion 

:tr«l  i-d-tii:ii  lr-43. 
Priiii.ir\   l4««.ii-ii  l«ir  rloMrrii.  Loiiiltui  'Ji.ij  i-dilioii  *43. 
'l«'iiiii.-r"«    I.- •'>iiii«  on   Mr.  \\'iill:>'  C'tili  cliiMii,  Loudon 

IK  \(    •  <l   fllill    ]*■  l7 

']'<■-■<  lii'f'x  I  ii-t  l.e-MtiiA  oil  Kc\e:iled  \i*  ii^ioii,  London 

KriJ  I  lilt ifiS. 

Ti'-.i  !    i"-    l.'>-iiis   nil  Srri|iliiri'  t'liurii'-tiT*.   London 

i.i-w  i-4l  tiiiii.  iiii  it:il>'  *  * 

'Yi'i'  Irnr'*  Li-^^iii.%  oil  ilie  (.'ri:ution.  Liiiuloii  .ndeilition 
i-l.i. 

Maiiuiil  lor  ('o]'i'rtiv*>  'reucliin::,  No.  I.,  London  n.  d 

It'ldi-  t'ld-^  lUiok,  London  no  daif. 

Itonk  of  IM>  •'  History,  lu  3  i;fa>i<il:oii».  Loiiiioii  n.  il. 
It.\Ki:i(.  i.LnncL. 

Liv\''  lli»for\  ot    l.'oinr.  New  York.* 
IIAKKK.  II.  H..  \   K.  1m:N  ILLY. 

'i'lK    S-ll  t;lli;:lit   iVllIli:lll,  Neu    \  iilk    l.~43. 

HAKKK.  J.  W  . 

(■riiiiiiiuir  ol  .Mornl  riiilii»i>(ili\  niid  NuturnI  Tlicfdufy, 
.\e\v  Vi-rk   Nidlition  l''i7. 
HAKLIJ.  T. 

h..i'M't  iiJn  ot'  Mtviiii II  1*111,  Now  Yurk  l--ori.* 
IJAKI'.K.   wool  S. 

Mo-i:.'<  '^  r,  •■nii-iiitir\  'rreiit:iio  on  Sintiua,  Piiilii.  JH3L* 
UAKLVVKLL.  I.  i:.. 

IMiilioMiiliinil  ( ''iiiM-rsntioiis,  ed.  bv  IlaiU-y.  Uont.  *33. 
HAKr.UT.LL.  KoliKirr. 

IiitriidiK'lioii  lodi'i  li'L'v.Ncw  I  Id  \iMKtrd  edition  1(^37.* 

.*^iiiiio.  Mlitril  liv   |{.  ^ii|ini:in,  N<-w  llu\eii,  1^33.* 
n.M.IU.    XI'IMA.N. 

.\lirid:;>-iii<-iii  of  rnMiTKil  <<ei.srn|)liv.  edileil  by  Uiiid- 
t'oni.  I'liil:iii<  l|.lnii  Itt  eililion   IrlG  ;  Ito>tuii  IKio. 
HALfll.  WILMA.M  fJ , 

tfriiininnr  of  tJie  Vmh.  L'iii::nnf:e.  Itc-toii  I-f  ed.  *nO** 

L*'i'ti.ri-«  iiii  IjtnsMi.pe,  Pro\  »dLiicc  J!>1  tiIiIkmi  IJnIK.* 
BALMWIN.  Al'.-'TLN, 

TaMi-  HiKik  and  rnniarv  Arilhiin'tir.  New  York.* 
r.ALIiW  IN     IHOM  \S.  * 

Primary  .Arrtlnmtu-.  New  York* 

rmverH-il  Proiiiiincii';:  (wiyetti-er.  Plii!r>del|i|iia,  ('45  ;) 
7lli  eililion  I-."»««;    new  eil.tioii  |K>7. 

Voenliiil  try   of  (.i*<<{:ra|ilin-al  l'ri>nniiiMatiiin,  (Su|i|>le- 
iinMit  in  jlii...  riiilailei|.|iiii  l-.-il  ;  ( |S,'i7.) 
UALMWIN,  T..  A:  J.  TIIO.MAS. 

■  Liiiniiii-.  tt'^;  I'ronoiiiK-in;;  (ia/etleer,  Pbila.  1^55. 
nALMWIN.     — . 

('a»ii'hl»m.  IUMou  |8J7.* 
HALLS,  W.  L., 

In»triiiii*'i.lnl  rreri'j)tor,  Now  York.* 
»ALLANTINL.   W  . 

litMik  ol'  \\'ord«  of  unu  Sound,  Pliila.  IH-JT.* 
UALLAIM).      -    . 

tiiiai'Mii;  I'nina^k^'l  :   (  Xrithinetir. )  IHOO.* 
BALLKNI  YNK.  WILLI.VM. 

IntriKlnction  to  l«iiliii  HeatJin^,  London  3rd  edition  '22. 
BALLOIT, , 

Silioid  I'iir  the  Violin,  Now  York.* 
BALLOI'.  IIOSKA, 

t'liiUr!*  SiTi|itnri»  Chtechiiiin,  Bokton.* 

BANrKoiT.  (;kok(;k. 

Latin  Grammar,    tieu  C.  G.  Zumpt.  ^^^.-^^mmm. 
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Latin  Renilcr.    See  Fred.  Jacob. 
BuUman'i  (jre«k  Gnunmtr,  abridged,  Boston  183i. 
BAN  NAN.  , 

Columbina  Primer.  Pliila.* 

bara<;a.  frkderk;, 

,  .  Dictiuiiiiry  of  tlio  Otcliipwe  Lan«fungc,  Cincinnati  *53. 

Theurc*.  find  PrncL  <Jraiu.  of  the  Otchipwo  Language, 
DrtroiilMI.* 
BARBAIlorJX.  L.,  &  T.  SEUON, 

Hi^tiiiro  i\(^  VAnU  Triis,  Pliiladclphia.* 
BAROAl.'Li).  AX.NA  L., 

Leiuuni  pDr  ChiMroii,  Now  York.^ 
9aine,  in  French,  Nj'vv  Vork.* 

llvmnt  t'nr  CJiilclreu,  in  Ilal.,  by  Bachi,  Bust  *32M3* 
BAftBArLI).  . 

Feinnlfl  tfiinakL'r.* 
BARKKK,  JONATHAN, 

KxcfLMM^ii    III    U(vultng   and   Recitation,  Boston    2nd 
cdilmn  Iri-J.-*.* 

Introdurtion  to  the  nrnirrniir  (irElorulion,  Bust.  '34.* 

<Trnmmtir  of  Khirntion,  N.'w  Haven  1^30  lr<3:2.** 

The  EU»culioni«>t,  Now  JJjivim)  18Ji). 

Prtct'i^il  Trent ist.'  rm  (;u-,iure,  Canibridjtt  1831. 
BARBi:il.  JtMIN  \V, 

KIciiiiMls  uf  (iuicral  lli!>t  »rv,  Now  IIhvpii  ^iid  edition 
IM44;  4t!i.ilition  IHl'.»>» 

Tnl/«r<»^till^'  Mxciits  in  lli-t.  of  [J.  Slate«i,  N.  Uuven  '2L». 
BARUKLO,    — . 

Practiyil  Spinisli  Tv.'ncher,  cJ.  by  Piimey,  Xow  Vurk 

BARCLAY,  JAMHi^. 

Am  Ivi^ihIi  I>i(rtion:iry,  London  17^.* 
BAKKTTI.    — , 
■'  li*e«  JVeutmn  '^  Ituretti. 

Italian  aiiil  F..i;li»n  Dictiiinarv.  edttt'd  by  Davooiiort 
and  C'!ini'*l.'iM\ '2  vnliiiiios.  Sew  York.* 
BARLOW.  r.KOK'.iE  II. 

Mannal  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  edited  by  Condie, 
Phlbi* 
BARLOW,  FURDKRirK,  _ 

A'l  Fi'iffhsli  l>:riio  i.irv,  'Z  vo'<..  Lond    li«-2.* 
BARNARf).  FIlKhKRIC  A.  P.. 

Fir«t  I^rs^oni  III  (iraiiiriiiir.  N<*w  Y»»rk  1st  edition '3l).* 

AnalytH*  (Iriinnii'ir,  New  York  1-t  jvlitimi  IS^M.** 

Trciiisc  on  .AntlnnHrc,  llartfnrd  Isi  edition  Ji30.** 

Treatise  on  .\rilhinctii-.  Tusi'Mloixa.  .Ma* 

*'  Colic  S".-lioiH.     i^'O  H.  liriJffc. 
BAR.VARD.  ^SAMri:/,. 

A  Pok?!ot  <;ra.Timar.  N.  Y.  1»»4  ;  PJiilo.  1825.» 
BARNKS,  ALBF.RT, 

Ntittii.  I^»r  Bible  <'ln-><i'<.  Ac,  11  vols.,  New  York  *5G.* 

Q.iii><<tion4  «Hi  dn  ,  7  v.iliiiiu»!».  New  York.* 
BARNKS.  l)\\n^L  II.. 

PrartiiMil  Orth  »:;r.n)lu".     S<»o  fV.  Brarcroft. 
BARNKS.   OK.SOX, 

Kf**'  to  Piriorinl  .Moral  lu-lriictor*  Svracu.io  1845. 
BARN  I'M,  II.  L.. 

C'hildN  Fir.«t.  Sec  .ml.  and  Third  BiK»kiorS|)<dIing  and 

Reidiiifr,  B<»>t.  ':<:».* 

ChildN  Ow.)  B«Mik  of  Common  Thinij<.  B(»<iton  1837.* 

Fir!4  Book  of  (*('u..;rapbv,  Button  1st  edition  It^-l 
BARRK.MK,  N.. 

Ariihm^ique,  f.von^  new  edition  17iJ*2. 
BARRKTT,  Jo  I  IN. 

(irammar  of  Kn:rli«h  Lan^nngt?,  Boston  IPID.* 
BARRKTT.  SOLOMON.  JR  , 

The  PrniiMpI*"*  of  |jiin:;uiu!i-.  .Albany  1837. 

Tlio  PriniMpb«*  of  (inininiar.  .Vlbaiiy  ^IS18:)  reviied 
e«I.  |SH»;  (Ciiiiibrid^o  rrvi»ed  edition  I8.'i4.) 

The  Prinripb*^  of  l''ri«rii*h  tJrninin'tr,  or  the  Sndf  In- 
•tninTOr.  T'ti;-fi,  lOthedif.o:!  181.1.* 
BARRIN<;  r»)N.  A.. 

Treati«e  o'l  I*li\si."il  (loo'jraphv.  ed'ti.il  by  C.  Burdett, 
New  Vork  ]-.'><):   >'.irA  i.'d;ti«)n  Ip'.'i.'i  ) 

RIerrtents  i,»'  .Natural  Srioiice,  ed.  bv  Fofw,  Nash.  'ot?. 
BARRON.  W.. 

Eio  nonl*  of  Lojie.  edited  by  J.  R.  Bovd,  New  York.* 
BARRY.  J.  JOSK  L. 

Vo^'ihiihrio  df  lloUiPo  Espanol  e  Ingles,  N.  York  *25.* 
BARTIKJLOMKW,  W.  N.. 

Linear  Pen^ieciive,  Bobtou  1:(59. 


BARTLETT.  J.  R.,  "     :>• 

Diotionary  of  AniM-ieaniiint.  Botlon  Snd  cditiea*  N. 

York  ;  Camhririre  1848.* 
BARTLK'IT,  .MONTtJOMERY  R.,  -S  ■ 

HpcUin*  Book* 

The  Practi.Mil  Reader,  N«\r  York  1»3;  (Utic»  Sod 
edition  Iriio)  ■* 

Tbe  Coinniou  school  Manual  Part  L,  N*w  York  1830. 

Partfl  11.  «od  III..  New 
York  i2nd  ed.  ISM.: 

Tbe  Common  School  Monual  Part  IV..  New  Yotk.* 

Yonnj  Ladies'  .Astronomy,  Utica,  lHi5.* 

PUniHiib(;re,  or  Map  of  the  tteusible  Ueaveai,  1835.* 
BARTLETT.  \V.  II.  (?., 

Elcmento  of  .Natural  Philoaofiby.  Beet.  L,  N.  Y.  'tt.* 

Analytiral  Meo.hanirs,  .New  York.* 

Svnlhfiiral  M«vhniiic^,  New  York.* 

Elemeiitury  Treati<ie  on  .Acouitics  and  Optics,  S,  T.* 

Trealiw  on  Afltn>noniy,  N<rw  York.* 
BARTLKV,  , 

Iiiitrih'tor.* 
BARTON.  J.  CRAKFF. 

Oiitlinf^  of  till'  (>oiieral  Principles  of  Graniinftr,  Rblr 
Yoik  1?».>.'»  Jrijti.** 
BARTON,  WILLIAM  P.  C. 

Coni|teiiiliuni  I'lorw  PhilajilclphicK,  3vuli_  Phibu*18.* 
BARTON.  W.  S.. 

Ei.«y  l.eiso'is  in  Kn;;Ui|i  Grammar,  Beaton.* 

New  .'^y>tiMii  oi'  Ivi:;ii>h   (•rainmar,  Boston  1B56  SW 
edit  •on  ItJoT.* 

IntoriniMliiite  (Jrammar,  Boston  IKW.* 

Ili;;h  Scho4il  (ilmiiiinHr,  Bofinn  Jri^U.* 

Yo'iii:?  ComjK>r*jr's  (fiiide,  Rostou.* 

RliiMorif.  Bo»»o'i  IH.'jSI.* 

Elouiftittirv  <..iur:>e  in  i«ntin  aud  Greek,  Boat.  ISSft* 
BA.SCO.M.  CIIACNCKV. 

Sy.<«t('iii  o(  Penmanship,  4  No^.,  (Bostoa  1827 ;>  Hew 
llav.n  l.-'44 

Writ  mi:  Hook^.  4  Numbers,  Haliowell.* 

(iuuIh  lo  Ciiiro^ruphy — Series,  ^ew  Ua\-ea.* 
B\scnM  K.  II  , 

The  .•<rh..ol  H«r().* 
BAS<;oM,  JOHN, 

.Ivthotitv*,  ur  tlie  Scinnro  of  Beaiitr.  Boston  180t. 

Poltticni  I'^.ouuniv,  t\H  Colleges.  Andtiver.* 
BASSINI,  C,         ' 

'I'll**  Art  of  Sinsinsr.  Boston  J857.* 
BATCH KLDKR.  JACOB. 

Th»}  NitioTinl  Ar.funniuiit.  Boiton  1647. 

Tl)i>   .Aineriran  Accuontant,  Boston  ldj2.* 
BATCHKLOR.  <;  . 

French  lantnicturs.     See  .indretcf  tr  Bnlckeimr, 
BATKAS,   W., 

Jniiiia  Liu::iiarnm,  trans,  bv  W.  Welde,  London  IfiUL 
BATES.  EDWARD  P.. 

K'lirlish  .Allai\^l^,  Bo^lon  IHfivi.** 
BA'I'KV.  J., 

Ji-iii-*  Chrot  a!>  He  is  ;  in  u  Series  of  LestOiu,  VoLL, 
Hartford  1817. 
BAYARD.  JAMKS. 

Co!i«LMiitiiiM  of  tlic  United  States,  Phi ladelnliui  1645.* 
BAYLK,  A.  L.  J, 

Kementiry  Tro.itiK  on  Anatomy,  Xew  York  1637.* 
BA'/KI.KV.  C.  W.. 

Poiyt*>rhiMe  Rc|Mi9itorv- :  or  ELenienIi  of  Seienet  iDd 
Arl,Phdalhdphln'le^JI. 

Jiivonile  .Si>hohir*s  .Arithiuetieal  Assistant, 2d  «d.  'Mb* 
BEALE.  .<OLON, 

\n  Kii<rii>h  (iraminnr,  Bangor  1833.* 
BE\LL.    ALEXANDER. 

.\ii  Eii<;!i«h  t^raminur.  Cincinnati,  1st  edition  JSU.*' 
BKAN.s,  E.  W., 

Miiiinal  fo'  Practiral  Snrvevors.  Phiiadcluhin  1B54* 
Bi:ARCRon\  W.. 

Tiie    Red  book  :    Prurtoal   Orthograpby,   raviacd  by 
I^lrllO^.  .New  York  If^-Si. 
BEATTU..  JAMES, 

Theory  of  Latii'imee.  [x>ndon  1783;  Phila.  I83B.* 

EhMiiriiU  of  Moral  Scii-ncv.  '2.  vviv,  Baltiiuora  l8iX* 
BE A'lTIE.  T.  W., 

Treatise  on  Aritiiflielic,  New  York.* 
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■K.irMOXT,  WILLIAM, 

FkywmittT  ^f   UiffHtlon,  Kriieil  by  S.  Rraumont, 
Burlington  SimI  etlilioa  1M7** 
BE  AVEX  J. 

C'atorliVm  cm  thf  XXXIX  ArticUt.  New  York  'S3* 
Hrin  lo  CtteehiHiic.  New  York.* 
VfX'K.  B.  F.. 

^'bt  Ai'oountjinta*  fiuifle.  or  Int rod tMl ion  to  Book- 
krefMoi;.  KiMt.  ]^31.* 

:.  c:HAKL»:i>, 

LpAltn  Kiciit;ix.     Hr>r>  C.  O.  Zumpt. 
tnonUV*  llurarfi.  Bo«iuii.* 


Cieero't  Urula*.  tive  Ik- CUirii Omlorrltitii.  Bovton  '43 ;     liK.W K.rr.  '1111  S, 


BEXJAMIN,  A.. 

Klemrnto  at  Arrhitw^nrf,  BnUon.* 
BK.NJAMIN,  L.  A..  A  J.  U.  \V(H)nDrRY. 

New  Vurk  N'urniiil  SiIkmiI  t^i)£-lMMik,  Now  Vork. 
nF..NM:iT.  JAMKS, 
Aiiipfirnn  ArilliiiMtir.  Now  York  ISM  '-13;  Tliiln* 
Aiiicrirnii  M\*toiii  ul' I'r.'irliciil  Hi  ok  ki'0|)iii|;,  N.  V« 

.  1<!  nliiiiiii  Irl-I ;,   J  Itii  (hI II  IKIl. 

Aritliiiiiiif  uiKi  Wisok  ki-ciiii.c,  riiiltukliiliiii.* 
HK.N.M.ir.  J.  A. 

Ilwk  kof|.iiii'.  I>>  Smi;!.'  Kiilrv.  N'l-w  Vfrk  IWfi.* 
I>\  I).iiil.!i-  l-:tiir>.  Nt-w  Vurk  IKUi  * 


('.iniliriilsp  Ir.tT.* 
^nVTB,  II«Ti'aki  Kiirrmi,  Ronton  IK'iO  * 
l>r««kiiti(i  Uunmn  Metres.    H«N*  H.  .Munk. 
BFX'K.  LKWI:^  r.. 

BvUnv  of  the  Nurth^n  Vm\i>t\  Stnti-v  (  \lh.  }r*Xl'' 
.NVw  V«rk  -2nri  iiiit:Aii  IKW:  rJiui  iHiititni  \r\f* ) 
MuniiHl  of  ('h<>iiii>lrv.  .Now  Vurk  • 
BKI.K.  WILLI  \.M.    ' 

<  »ui.:i-cot'  Kiii'li^li  (•r-inimnr.  I^oniiim  3rri  i-tlition  If^JO. 
BIXKLK.  UKOKliK  J.. 

Sytlt-m  of  llo  ik  kccpiii:;    Pliilii(lrt|i|Mii  lK'i4  * 
ThfOfyn.'ul  rrii'-lii'o  ol' Ruok  koi'iiiiij!.  IMiim.  ",VJ.  .Vl.* 
Antenmii  Priiiiinn»li>|i,  III  iinnilM'fi.  I'lnliilflplu'i  * 
S<<-ririi.r  Wriliii:;  It.  uk».  II  iiuml.rr^   1*1. iln    Ir'.'kl.* 
Ctriinnifiilql  IVriiiioiithip,  l'hilu«1*-l|'liiil  JH.'i:).* 
BECKER.  W.  A.. 
<ia.li.!i:   r.r   R-mimui   Sroricn,  lriiii*latp*t   hv    Motrnlff, 
L.iii.|.m  (it^l^i  1?M>|. 


Clisri.:.-».  or  Privnto  l.ilo  ninnns  the  Cn^-k*.  Im\\6hu     IlKNTuN.  J.  <;., 


.Ni'w  ?»\*tnii  of  AriUmiotii-.  IMiiIa.  l?*tb  otlitUm  18: 
nr.NM.IT.  -— . 

.Miiriii'«  l'r:irli'-iil   Mi-clmmni.  .Now  York.* 
ni.MLK\,  KLNr^.^LLAl.i:. 

Sjrtiiii!!'  ltd  k.  :t'ii  i-iiit  oi  i!*-2\y 

Li';;ii«ii  ^^]N■;iill;:  i:iiiik.i«i.  Ii\  i.uliiin.ruii^Iikpoiuiie* 
'I'Ih>  l)i-ri\iiti\«'   l'\j.o«;l<ir,  .UuiL-»  lur  Siioiiiii^,  lu 

I'l.tiiMiit  S|ii.liii;r  n»(ik.  Niw  Voik  IM5  ^IMft)  H 

l-.M:     IN.ii.'h.^ 
rirturiitl  I'riiiii-r    N.  \'i<rk  l^t  i-dituni  Ir-i't;  I'uUfli. 

••         l!f».(l«r,  \i-u  Vwfk  l-lli;  Pmiyli.* 
Iiiln  •liif-iioii  til   i|ii ,  I\i*w   Vurk   „lr4-l ;   Till  edit 

i-Ti    iHi  diit.-  •• 
.Miiriiiv'^  Kti;:Ii>ii  Kriiiii  r.  riMi::Ii   IKU  :  ili'ili  o«i.  '41 
'j'hi'  Pi.tiiriiil  Ih-liiirr.  |Mii'ii.l>-l|.liiii  l-'M  i  l^jli.) 
Till-  Aiiii'rii'fin  Infirm  li  r.  Troi  ifj.'i ;  JInliiuiuiO.* 
Pi'tininii«lii|i.     •^ou  /Itikir  ^-  JitHtiijf. 


(I''t4.>  Jiul  «Hlitiuii  JX61:  (.\«'w  Viirkj 
BEIiIioMK,  II . 

ICxpdHiiiMi  uf  the  Banti%t  ('ctfrhitm,  Riohiiiiiiifi.* 
BKlJKMUIl,  J.   \V.. 

Aiii«,nn  ArithmelirHl  Iii\«»»ft!rn!iir,  SvniOUM:.* 
■KKt'HKK.  lATIIKKINK  K. 

Ti»*Fi:lltiil«re  Priiner.  lliirtriirH  • 


Ti-«  Miinil  liiMriirUir— Koniliii*  Ho'ik.  C'incinimti  r«-     in.nAKI).  L'., 


riiiir«<'  III'  lii^triuiion  in  Onliniiiir«ni)«l(iuniicrv,  N' 
Vurk  • 
nr.NT/.  L,  fc  A.  J.  I'.  I)K  KIAILLK. 

hlli-ir.i  iit^  III'  Airririittiiro,  vil.  Iiv  Skiniit-r,  N.  V.  ItiJ 
HLKAKt).  A.  II. 
SiliiMii  lli-l.ir>  ortI)i>riiiti-i!  Sfrili-H.  Pliiludt'l.  liP.'U 
of  Lii^'liuiij.  Ni'H-  Vurk.* 


«lfll  l-lj!t  O  I    l-.f. 

F-x-r.-,^  ,„  i;„iii:iiiir.    .iHim  ,)  n«irtl*i.rd  IJ^--*?!  •• 


^runn-tir  Still  |)liti»«l,  llr.rti'.inl  '.'ml  iililioii  lf'X\. 
*  *wL»r«iini  Aritliiiiotir,  ('iiiriiiniiii.  I«<l.'i  • 

jAr:'min-tie  Kx|ilniiM*d,  i./iif»ii..i  Ihril'nrd  I'^'J'*.  ...        .  ............ „....,,.. «... 

;J.'-M-.;a!.,l  MurnI  1»! *..,.h\.  lliirtN.rd  IKII.                 |  HKKiMI  S,    \.  T.. 

'  rv:t..e„-,  D.fiioiiif  KroiM>in>,  IU»-t   I'-ll ;  \.  Y.*  KNim-ntJirkiir*  i  Itakin-koii-tiii.  Htoi-kh«lm  ItOO 

-  o-in^  or  (*,i;|  kih>Miu-4   I'ur   Voiiii;r  l^<lii>9.  t.iHUH,^\  <H-oiiii-iri  u- ii  LhhiM*  rkmii/.  Siui  khulin 'Jnd  t-d.  ' 


LiTiiii*  l'rniu"fti«f"«,  rot'iioilli'K  I'liiia.  IH"^"2.* 

HKitiiim  r.u.'-    . 

.MiIIh.I  lor  th«  I'luti'.  Now  Viirk.* 

II K lit;.  T  r. 

h.'-'  SviiMj.-i-.  i,f  Mtiriil  Thiohcy,  IMiiln.  'M.* 


-^,     llnrtlurj.  IKt-J  • 
**    'V'<>'<v  und  «*nllMllionic»,  Now  York  Kifi. 

*  .>'i(iaot'Prnrrfr««ivppeiiiiian*lii|>,  1*2iiiiiiilH>r«.  N.  Y.*  '  HLK.NAN'. 
.^••'Winiiiliii'al  Drnwiiis  Hook,  New  Vork.*  i      tl'Tniiiii  (Jmniii 

^lj'4»iET.  GKoui.'K  A..  '  iu:i:uri\.  M. 

•^■"ifiriiif*  (je  in  Ijiii^ue  ik'j  Siinteiix,  with  Cafooliiftn, 

"Yf-EKi:, — . 

■•^■iBn  Uranirrmr.  rhilnrtnlphin.* 
H  K.  .  "      Kt-.idir,  PliiiiiiLlpliiii.* 

*^«'U  A.  .N  . 
^^>  Kdu»l«dxeor  LivHi*  Thinp*.  .Vow  York  inno. 
^*j-»-L  \VILLIA.\I. 
%>  ^^'''M-ni  ua  ttw  liumnn  Krame,  Pliiliulclphia  IKUL 

■^wtiBiml  IhnioffiTe*  in  Frenrh  and  I'np|i«h,  edited 

by  IVk^nn-.  Boston  IKIT  lH4:i.* 
'^ewUutdatn  C.'«»nver«iition  in  Kii',;li«h  ntid  Frnich. 
fk^,       Psrs*  u#-w  «Mlitni'i  Ii^.-il. 

■■-UENi;ER.  WITi'iLMH,  it  OTIIKRH, 
^^^imde  il«  Ciiiiv.  en  uiiiilre  i^ii'iH-s.  I'tirm  Km3. 
**^,  II.  A.. 

^«u|»ii(!io  tie  la   (Immniira   Cu^itellAim.  cditod   bv 


ni:i(\Ai:iMN  ni:  st.  i-iKiiur.. 

P.-iiilH  Vir-ini.'.  .\«w  V.irk:   Hu-ltm  IHIIJ.* 
.**!iiiii'.  Willi  Vi»r;tbuliiry,  Alo.,  Now  Vork.* 


mar. 


In.  |H|4.^ 


!»»..  "aniHea.  New  Vwk.* 

"toi.  .**'^'*»^-  irantlated.  3  voU..  N>w  York ;  Phi 

■i«jr'"^"»i'>'»«.  nil  Introluriiun  Ut  Latin.  .N'cw  York.* 
»KNEUKT.  JOKI.  'I'.. 
■Sr*"'*«f  Alrebrn,  Port  I.,  New  York  H.V. 


|{iviiiti«:<.  i.f  thi*  Childroii'i  Frii'tid.  HnKtun  IHI^. 

Clnl'IriMi**  foiiiitiiiiiiiii.  IMiiliii)i-l|ihiii.* 

SiiitunI  mill  Mirtuti,  li)  liuv,  trutukluiod  inU>  Frcn 

Philii    I-IH* 
riri'^iili-  ll<M>k,  ill  rriMich.  oil.  Us  F'rost,  New  IIdvmi 
('i>-iv«r*>!iiiiiii-i!  rn-uclj  Uondt-r.  Now  Vork  IcW.* 
HLKTKAr.  r.  C, 

Ni'w  Mi'IIiihI  ijI'  'JViu'liin;:  rronrli.  Now  York.* 
BKini.M.  IIKMJV. 

Ml  iIhhI  lor  till-  Pi;ir.o  Forlo.  H<»iuu  ;  Now  York.* 
•riiiKv  iiliriili'i'il,  Nrw  Vork.* 
nr.ST.  WILLIAM. 

I.o:;ii*,  ill  i|ui->tiiMi  niid  ninwor,  N<*w  York  ITlNi.* 
I  BF-TlirNi:.  JUAN.NA. 

:       Priiiiiirv  Sciir  III  f  irtiiniiinr.  I'iuln.  'Ird  odituii  IH.'i^.' 
I       luriiiil  Hi-liiM)!  (iriiiiiiimr,  (.Jnum  ,)  Nvw  Vurk  iri.H). 

,  HJ.TTKSWtUJTII, , 

At  tlni,i-ti<-  • 
I  HiriTiiN.  T.  IL, 

Kri'i.iiiili^  K.li-iir.-iit«i.r('hciiii>ir\,2  vo!*.,  Philo.  'i 
:  I!F.\  \\.  W.  1... 

M-iiiii-l  III'  Aii'MiMit  4;fii::r:i|ihv.  Luiiiioii  Iflti. 

■  ni:v\N.  w.  L.  A:  r  i:   MmLAV. 

MuiiiMil  i>l  (■<-ii:;r!i|i|iii-nl   •Si'ionre,   Part  II.,   Aiici 
fH-ii^rrfi|ilii.  Loiiduti  Iro'.i. 
i  BF.VF.It,  -     -.  ■ 


'^■'Cuf.ul]  Graiumar,  Xirfiulaiville,  Ky.,  lit  nd.  *3-2.*  i      liiktructiun  Book  fur  tlie  Piano  Forte,  New  York.* 
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BRZA,  THKODORUS, 
Nuvum  Twtamentiiin  Domini  noatri,  London  1793; 

LWw  York  Jd'iOO 
BEZOI  T,  M.. 

i!ours  ^Ui  .Miil!it>inatic|uo,  178.. 

Kleni<>iit<9  of  ArUhmctic,  trmi^lnted  by  Ilnyncs,  Hal- 

I.iwcll  ISJ4. 
Theiuetn'iil  ntul  Prnctical  Aritlimctir,  by  Ptnrard  nnd 

Il»'iith,  Now  York  JS-J.V 
Fir^t  l*riiii.'ini«-s  nfilii'  Dull  riMitinl  atul  Ttitoirnil  Caleu- 

liif.  bv  Fiirrjir.  (Jniiibritl<!c-  Ic'J-l ;  (Bustoii.) 

bf.Z(m;t  *c  L\(;iU)fx. 

Kleim'iitiirv  Tn'nl.  on  1*1. mo  and  Sphorirnl  Tri^'«»nnin«>- 
trv.  bv  Fiirrar.  Cambridn)  :ili»d  cd.  ItfiHi;  Hi)»t.* 
BICKF.ftSTKTir.  K., 

CliWKliuiia  iliii^triiiiriz  the  XXXIX.  Article*,  l*)iiia.* 
BICKNKf..  ALKXAMiKU. 
GraiiiiimiirHl  Wruitb  ;  an  English  Grammar,  liondoii 
I7!M». 
BUWLK.  C.  C, 

Foliticiil  |>iiiiomv.    See  J.  H.  Say- 
BIDDLK.  J(»n\  R., 

Kcvifw  tif  Mntifriii  Mcdicn,  for  Stiidtiiils,  Pbila.  'j"2.* 
BKJKLOW.  J ACOlJ, 
The  l Villi  Arts.  -J  \oU.,  Now  York  1 1'=47  '.>5;  IriGJJ. 
Klmnciiti>  of  'IWhnoIosv,  U..»toii  lr<i)  '31. • 
BKiCI.OW.  JA.MKS. 
Fluruk  Biistoiiiciif'f :  IM.intjt  of  Hostou,  Doiitun  "nil 
etlitioii  \f*i\  v'll;  :ird  edition  lr<40.; 
BlfiLA.NU,  JOHN. 

XntnrnI  llisturv  of  Aniniul",  PliiU.  new  edition  1S3o. 
KI(:i^>VV.  WILLI  A.M. 

YoulbN  Ijilirary,  fiO—ons'  in  Kondni^.  Ro'slo;)  IrtJO.* 
The  Xew  I<alMi  rrinifr,  Ho!>ton  :ird  rdilioti  l*^l!l.** 
lutPHlnr-tion   U)  tho  niitkiii^  of  Latin.  SiiI<mii  (l.S)!)  ; 

'Jriii  edition  Hliil,    It.tst.xi  3rd  edition  ) 
Gtemuntd  of  i«atin  L»raniinur.     ^ee ..Jli rimicr .Idamy. 

BILL.    . 

l*0(n|deti>  Pciitnnn,  7  nuniliers,  Xow  York.* 
BI\<;iI  V.M.  A.. 

Djiliwe  H|»ellin<r-bniik,  Albany  Jt?"29.* 
BIN(;ilAM.  CALKH, 

The   Cliild'n    (''»iii(i'iri»oi),    ('!>|>oll:nfr    nook.)    n«>«>ton 

(lr*i\'t:)    |.'»  cdtioii  l-^n  ;   ri^vi-'iMl  iMlit'oii  IKk). 
Juvenile  I<t;lt(-rrt,  linDlon  >Jiid  cdilion  l-iKt.* 
Tlio  AtiH'ricin   l*rii:'i'|iior.  Tostun  Ihli  ctliiion   1-^)1  ; 
'2l)tb  eduioii  Ir^M:   tir^ib  cilitioii   \''*J\t ;  'J'ro\  .>:li 
ediUoii  IH4hi:  Cith  edition  IHlU:  ilMnbi.:)  llnrH'ord 
1-ti-d   1-10;  N.  Yof k  fftb ed.  JM 1 :  lUtb  ed.'17.** 
Pmrtir.al  Header* 

TImj  Culnmbian  Orator.  Bo*t  Siid  ed.  ITIKI  '17  :  Trov 
.•ith  cd    J.-'U  ;  railed.  'Jl  ;)  Pbila.  '(.() :  (Wift.)  ' 
Tlie  Yonn>;  American'*  S|»eHker,  Pbilftdel|»liia  IHHI. 
Tbc   Yoiiiij*   Lriilief'  Acctiji'iice,  no>ton    1 17l>i) :   IJtb 
e<lirioi  1H,)I  '1U:j  17tb  ed.  IHH:  c.Mltb  t-il   li*i:t.) 
Geo::rn|iliicfil  and  A«trorioinicnl  (.^itccliiaui,  Uost.  *iU.* 
Hii-torirnl  iirntnniar.     See  Jai  CrvZt. 
Ciipv  Sli|.«,  llo-tuii  J7%.* 
BINXKY.  \V.  t;.. 
roieiidosv  of  the  United  Siatc«.    See  l^komas  Say. 

BloP,  J.  H.; 

Aiiaiytienl  4i''V).:rn|iby,  trnnslnfed  by  Sinitb.  Pbiladel- 
pbia  rcvi*i'd  cilition  1&40  (l^i7;  New  York.) 

BiKi),  (;oLi)L\(;, 

Klcnieiilt  of'  .Natural  Pliiioiopbv,  Philadelnhia  ]i^l7.* 
BIKl).  J.  II.. 

Th«  Knip'r's  First  Book.  Uii^tun  3rd  edition  l'*A6. 

The  Siiiir  •r'«»  Strond  Book,  Button  JH4U. 
BIRD.  J.  A:  II. 

Singini;  Hcliool  ronipanion,  Boiituii  ISj'i  'j3  '55.* 
BITIIKLL,  itUil  MU). 

S|iellin:!  hy  'rriin^fribiiij;  and  Dictation,  Loiiduu  leil; 
new  edition  Ir-jj. 

BJ(\RLl\i;,  K  r... 

ICleiiieiitar  Liiroiiok  i  .Vl^cbra, '2  vuU.,  Norkunin;;  *VJ. 
BLACK.  J()Si:i>ll. 

I^M'liiri'*  on  I'liuiiiistrv.* 
BL.U.'K.M  AK.  .1., 

Prnrt,  dram.  »it'  F.nrjlisb  Laiiffimffo,  Prov.  3rd  ed.  '17. 

bl.\<;k.st«»nh.  sir  william. 

Coiniuent.  in  Cluest.  and  .Vnswers,  by  Kinnic,  Pbila.* 


BLAIR,  DAVID, 
First  (.'ntecliisin  for  Children,  Boaton  1636.* 
PanMit'a  A^sistniit.  or  Motlier'aCatechftm,  N. Havm 

rbarle<ton  lt*X» 
CaterbiAin  of  Common   Things,  Boaton  Sik  editi 

Readin<;  F..xorriM?<.  Pbilndebdiifl  4th  eilitifia  Wt9. 
(;ruiiimar  ot'<  'bemi»trv.  e<i.  bv  Tnekcr.  Pltiln.  *iy  f! 
nmliiii^  ol'  I'olitiral  kionoiiiy.  Ko»ton  iHsW.* 
Outline?  ol'  llNtury  of  Ancient  Greece,  Boiiton  IK 

Hartford  IHJIl.'* 
Prnrtiral  Gruinmnr  of  tbc  English  Language,  Load 

7tli  edition  IH1."». 
M(mIi'I:»  of  Jnvciilie  Ijeltcrs.* 
Cla>'i  B.x.k.* 
Ea-oy  Grainniar  of  Nnturni  and  KipArim^ntal  Ffcilo 

pbv,  Pliiladelplini  3rd  edition   lr<l7  ;  .'kh  edit 

IS-il  :  llartfiird  1H-2-J  ()f^i4  new  eiiitioii  IHi6.> 
Elci its  of  .N'alurnI  and   Kx|)eri mental   Phikiaeu 

e.litrd  by  E.  A.  Smith.  New  York  I8ij.* 
UniviTxil    Preceptor,  Gminmnr  of  Arid  arul  Scieer 

Pbiladelpiiia  3rd  edition  ]!*\M :  4th  rdttioa  IJS 

(Londo:i  1H«»7:  (;reentiebl  l^^Jti.) 
Oiitl:ni>9  of  .\ncient  History.  llii4tiHi  It*27. 
Ontlinei>  of  llutorv  of  Aneient  Rome.  Bo<on  iMA 

'     '         Ensland.  Bo*t.  liHH.* 

Ontliiiey  of  (Miroiiolo^iy,  (Hartford  ltt2J;  Baito«*il 

4tb  edition  IcMM. 
BLAIR.  Ill'(.ll. 

Ijectim's  on  Rhetoric  and  Belle*  T/OttrM,  (fjond.  17K 

Nfw  York  r'th  wlition   If*lil ;  ("Ith  editi«Mi  J>* 

litb  ed.  IHiii :  Pbila  'i  \o!t..  '.'nd  ed.  17U3;  B« 

JH4h.>:  Brmiklvn  IHI^.y 
etliie.1  hv  .MilKI'bila.  1^4H  ;  N.  Y.  new  ed.  •4i* 
nl»rid;pMl.  pliilndel|ihin.* 
Lei'lnri's  on  llln-li»rn'.  Pliiladel|ibia.* 

abriil^red.  New  York  1''4.');  Pbil-id'l)ihiii  |Ha». 
Abrid::iiK:nt   of    Lcctitre*    on    Klietone.    (Onmbffi 

IN)-J  :")  WortHMer  l^-t  e«iitioii  IHIH;  NorUinmi :: 

ISIH;  New  York   I.x-M  ;  ■  B.wtiHi  JfcfsM:)  Hn^ 

boro  lH-.»4:  Wilniinjjtou  |H)7. 
edii'vl  bv  J.  L.  Bluke,  Concord  (Uh  cditioa  li*= 

l.^JJT.  ' 
editnl  by  N.  Creenr.  B«)^lon  lft-24'* 
with  Uin«t  on»,  by  \Von:e»ter,  Boston  1836.* 
BLAIR,  JOHN. 

Graiiiniaraiid  Fxerri^es.     See  /^.  .Vmrrttw. 
BLAISDALE,  SIL.\S, 
Fir>t    Lessons   in    liitrl'ectUHl    PhiloiKiphy,  Bo>to«E 

.■Vinrru-aii  edition  \&i'.i. 
Eii^lish  («rnminar,  Boitoii  IKH.* 
BLAKE.  J.  L., 
The  First  Render,  Conenrd  l»t  edition  1833. 
The  S.eond  Cli'.-  Reader.  Bo-ton  iar7.» 
The  lli<;h  Si'I:im)I  Reader.  Bustim  ht  edition  1^3^ 

(".W'w  York.) 
Thr-  Hist.>rir'il  Reader.  Coneonf.  '2nd   e<l.  llWI  li^ 
'J'li..'  Bililiral  Reiidi-r,  lio-tun  lj»jli  »-27.» 
Ju\cnile  ('oni|innion  and  Fire«idc  Header.  N.  Y. 

Bo-ton  Jf  27  * 
r.verv  I>jiv  Siriptnral  Headinc^.  New  Vnrt  1^53. 
The  Youn^'  Orut'>r.  Piiiln.  4tb  eilition  JelStf;  (B^C 

1H33:  Sew  Yi»rk  18«:»  ) 
fieo;:riipby  for  ClnUlrcn,  New  York  lB4.'i;  Btixlo^' 
New  .'Vmerican  l'niver«al  Geo^raphv.  Kowlon  IK9 
'•  •'  ShiHil  (Jeo^raphr.  Btwioo  1W7_    " 

History  of  the  .American  Ri^volntion.  New  Vork*  "* 
Fir^t  limk  in  .\Mro!ioniy.  Biwton  JS,17. 
.Aarii'iiitiire  for  Si-biKiN.  New  Y«>rk  IjW.').* 
(•eolii;;iiMil  View  of  the  World.  (■«M>|i«*r>town.* 
Book  »>f  .N'atnre  Laid  Ojh'H.     See  Huthm. 
EvkI.  of  ChriMianitv  :  a  Fim  Clun  Rook.  R«st. 
.Natural  Pbilo^opln,  &i'.     See  ,Mrs.  J.  JIlarcrL 
Rlnitiiric.     See  Uuish  JUair. 
BLAKESLEY.  J.  H.. 
Hiriid.itn-i.  p-vixd  wlitioii  2  vcl«..  New  York  \&0^ 

BL\NCMARI».    . 

First  l.e^s  Ills  in  .\ritlinietic,  rnzenovii.* 
Ili^'li  Si'liool  .Xrithnii-tic.  (>i/e?iovia.* 
Tbi'optii-al  and  Praciiral  Arithmetic,  Coienori*-* 
Keys  to  du.,  Cu»!nov  a.* 
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BLAXD, * 

.KHnaomf^  New  Tofk.* 
BUTCIiPOBD.  S^ 

Eleoient*  of  the  ilreck  Language.    Sco  J.  Mocr. 
BUM.  LEOXAIU3.  JK., 

An  CDfii«ii  <;mmniiir,  Louisville,  1st  editioo  1839.* 
BU»,  tfVLVESTflR. 

Genprapliy  of  New  Koglnnd.* 

Aoilpn  oT  G«u(niplij,  Buston  (1847  1851;)  8th  cdi- 

tMMiti'tX 

AuJTsis  of  Sorrod  Chronology,  Doiton  iSol.* 

0«ilbie  Map*.  Doiton.* 

Outline  Mi|n  of  New  £ng1nn<I,  notdon.* 

Topic«,  to  lie  used  with  Uuliiuo  Map«,  Boston  IdoO.* 
BLcWMFIELD,  S.  T., 

(irwk  TMUuwat,  rhiladelitUia  lt>i^.* 
BUISS. . 

Aixient  Butorv,  Rocheitcr.* 

CbMilo«icai  Chart,  Rochester.* 
BWXAM,  C.  1^» 

QMMtrT.    8«c  ^JM  ^  Blaxam. 
BUJXT.  THOMAtf, 

Uefcri|itiuri  and   Um   of  tho  Glohe»,   (with  Keith's 
TrentUe.)  Loudwi  ITMl. 
BOAtt  HENRV. 

Mini;  Bnok.  Ijondoo  6Ui  edition  1758* 
BUAKBUAN.  JOHN, 

Gnxliih  Grntninnr,  Richmond,  lU  editioa  1825. 
B^'ECKH.  Al'(;[;.STL'rf, 

Tbc  Public  KeontMiiy  of  tita  Athaoiaos,  trans,  by  C. 
LtDib.  Boston  If^T.* 

Xew  Grammar  of  the  French  Tongue,  Xew  York  3rd 
c4it>tm  JW34. 

Fieoch  Readtfr,  or  Step  to  Trautlation,  New  York  '2nd 
edition  lf<»4.* 
BOISE.  JAME«  R.. 

faw^aa  in  Ureak  Prose  Compmition,   adapted   to 
Xenonhoo's  Auahasis,  New  York  J850  (Ic'^  '37.) 
•OffiPEX  E.  F- 

Maau&l  of  Crt^'k  bimI  Roman  Antiquities,  edited  by 
^      Anwkl,  New  York  \f^i&  '35.* 
BOKIM,  HKRMAN.V, 

^  lotro-l.  to  the  Hnidy  of  (iennan,  Philo.  2nd  ed.  1832. 
B'JLLtt},  WILLI  VM, 

n^liinj;  B(Mik,  .N>w  London,  182.)  revine^l  eilitiun  l>j3l. 

Xwr  .AtaencaD  Sjiellmg  Book,  New  York. 

upkofttory  and  IMninofrrnphic  Pruooujicing  Diction- 
-^.  uy,  New  London  1643. 
BOLMAR,  A.. 

Collcetiun  of  Colloquial  Phrases,  Philadelphia  1832 ; 
new  edition  i'*41  IHrirt.** 

Tn«tit«  OB  the  Geuder  of  Frendi  Nouns,  Philadel- 

^„  phia  I'd.* 

AM tb«  French  Verbs.  Philadelphia  1831. 

Book  of  tlie  Frcnrh  Verbs,  IMiila.  1831  1847. 

Mctions  from   iVrriu'a  Fables,   Phikdchiliia  (1827 

„    '*i'29('31  '47.) 

My  to  fJo.  Philniletfiliia  1827.* 

hes  Aventurw  de  Telemnqiie.  Phila.  (1827)  '40. 

My  to  Ju  ,  PhiUdelphia  IrtJT  '47.* 

raarkUnnuaar.    t^ee  I^rritar. 

witotw  of  Alorality.    Bee  Priec  «S-  Bolmar. 

JL  V.  QMintiliau,  lostitut.  Orat.,  Lib.  XIL,  2  vols., 
_  ^  Leip.ic  IHil. 
BONXBlTjunN, 
t-h^Wi  Hi<tory  of  Gi««re,2  vols..  New  York  1857. 
••        of  Rome,  2  vols..  New  York. 
of  France,  2  voU.,  New  York.* 
«^^.,.       •*        of  the  Lnite<I  SUlcs,  2  vols.,  N.  Y.  '57. 
■ONAYCAirrLE,  CHARLES, 

IijJlwii,  (touMitrv.* 
B^^NYCASn-LE,  J.. 
o»"lw'«  (;uide  to  Arithmetic,  (Ix)ndoQ  17WJ ;)  Phila- 

^phia  iod  edition  l:A\rS. 
»«««itifnion  to  .YL'fl'rn.  .New  York  1st  editioa  1818; 

'fhilodelphia  2iid  edition  I':JI7.) 
.  «'W  br  J.  Kv.iii.  New  York  2ud  editiou  1822. 
J****.  New  Vork  • 
MJ»o<i«.,New  York.* 
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Elements  of  Geometry,   Tx>ndon  SJad   edition   1708 ; 

(American  edition  1832.) 
Intn>d.  to  Mcn«umtion  and  Prnrt.  Geometry,  Phil.  *I7.* 
clitod  hv  J.  Uyuti,  Philadelphia  1847.* 
BOOTH,  DAVID, 
Xoiroductiun    to    Atinlytiral    Dictinnnry  of  EngHih 
Lnn<run;*c,  London' 2iid  edition  1HJ4. 
BOOTH,  J.  C., 
Phonogrn(»l)ir  In«tnirtor.  Philadelphia  1853.* 
8nuit>,  with  Kev.  Philadelphia  I-SIS.* 
BOOTH.  JAMES  C, 

Hiirycl'ijici in  of  Cliemlsfrr,  Philndolphia  1830.* 
FIcriuMibi  of  Chciuistry.     fc5ee  M.  /'.  HtgnauU. 

Bojrrn.  L., 

Eticlish  Grammar.    See  L.  Murray. 
HOOTH.  . 

Pirtnrinl  Ili-torv  of  the  T'nitcd  States,  Philadelphia.* 
BOKDE.NAVE.  C.  P.. 

Frenrli  Grnmmiir.     See  JW/  <J-  Chnptinl. 

BOS,  la.mhi:rt, 

Kllip-o^  Gra'.:a',  ediU'd  by  G.  II.  Sclioefor,  Glai.  1813. 
BOSS  AN.  .M., 

(Jeogrnphie  L'nivcrsclle,  Lyons  1813. 
B<»SS('KT,  J.  B., 

I'liivrrsul  Histnrv,  .NVw  York  1821.* 
BOSSCT,  M.  L'.UmE. 

Fxplnii.  nn«I  Proii.  French  Word  Book,  Bost.  188fl.* 

Frt'iirh  Word  and  Phriiv;  Book,  Bosttm  1835.* 

Frcrirh  Phrase  Bnok   Boston  (1K2(1:)  4th  edition  1ft33. 

French  and  English  Exorcise^,  I^^iidon  reviswied.  *1U. 

Itnliiiii  and  Liii^linh  Phra««  Book,  Boston  1t*3(f.* 
BOSTOt^K,   J., 

Elemouriirv  System  of  Phvsiolo^,  Boston  1824,* 
BOSWORTH,  JOSEPH,    ' 

ConiiKsridious   Aii^lo-Saxon  and   En<;liBh   Dictionary, 
London  184H;  (.New  York  1848.) 
BOTH  A. M,  P.  E.  B.. 

C«>m.  School  .Arithmetic,  Hartford  1832;  rer.  od.  1883. 
BOTTA.  ANNA  C.  L., 

II:iii(iliiMtk  uf  I7nivcn«al  Literature,  New  York  1800. 
BO'ITARELLI.  F., 

New  Italian,  English,  and  French  Pocket  Dictionary,  3 
vttls.,  London  4lh  edition  18U5. 

Exercises  in  Italian.* 
BorCHARLET.  , 

EJciiieiitary    Treati«e  on    Mechanics,    translated  by 
Courtenav,  New  York.* 
BOCCHIER.  B., 

Outhims  of  Grecian   History,   London   13th  edition 
lH,-)2;  (Philadniphia  ie47.) 
BOI'RDON,  L.  P.  M., 

Arilhinelic.  transhiti-d  by  C.  S.  Venable,  Phila.  1858. 

EliMiients  of  Algebro,  B«iyton.* 
Tninn.  hv  Davips.  (Philo.  1842;)   Now  York  1840. 
BOrRi;ERV  A:  JACOB, 

Elementary  .Anatomy,  translated  by  Comstock,  New 
York.  18.'>2. 

Phv»i«.l(.{,'ical  Plates,  New  York  1850. 
BOURNE.  JOHN, 

Cntoclii«nn  of  the  Steam  Engine,  New  York.* 
BOirVIER,  HANNAH  M., 

Familiar  .Astronomy,  Philadelphia  (IK'iO)  1857. 

Peterson's  Paniiliiir' Science,  Part  L,  Philadelphia  '54. 
BOWDITCH,  N.VniANIEL. 

The  Practical  .N'uvijrutor,  London  1803;  N.  York  5th 
edition  1821 ;  25th  edition  1855.* 
BOW  E.N,  FRANCIS, 

Principles  of  .Metaphysics  and  Ethical  Science,  Bos- 
ton new  edition  Irvi.'). 

Principles  of  Political  Economy,  BoMon.* 

Elements  of  Mental  Phil<R«opliy.    See  /).  Stewart. 

Virffil.  with  English  Notes,  Boston  4th  edition  1850.* 
BOWER.  J., 

New  Public  School  Singing  Book,  Philadelphia.* 
BOWMAN,  J.  E., 

IntriMlucti«)n  to  Practical  Chemistry,  Phila.  1849.* 

Pracfi.Mil  Treatise  on  Medical  Chemistry,  Philadalphia 
l"'.'i3.* 
BOYD.  J.  R.. 

ChihI's  Book  on  tlie  Westminster  Catechism, ".New 
York  1855.* 
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Elpmenti  of  Enfrliah  Compo*jtinn,  Sevr  York.* 

Eleinmt*  tif  IUwi(irie  iind  Lilerftry  Critiriiin,  N.  York 
t^Ui  edition  l'*m 

Rnrron'H  ElHiniMiti  of  Iw>;jir.  Now  Y»>rk.* 

Eulectic  Moral  i'hili>HO|tiiy.  .\.  Y.  y4i\:)  Jrh  ed.  WJ. 

Kniiic'i  Etnui'uU  ol'  CriticKtn,  New  Yurk  lr!,V>.* 

Cowficr'it  Tn^k,  with  Notes,  A-hool  eUiimii.  N.  Ynrk.* 

TolUik'*  CoiiPk-  (if  'I'liijo.  ••  •'      N.  Ytirk.* 

Youiiff'ji  NisUtTlioiiglits,  •'  ••      N.  Yurk.* 

ThoiiHiiiiN  SfH^tiii*.  "  "      N.  York.* 

Milt'Hra  Piini'li^!  Ii04t,  ^4^huolcliitiol1,  N.York  Ir'jJ.* 
BOYK,  MARTIN  II., 

Trivitiwo-i  Pncuuiatirs,  I'hila.  IKj.').* 
BOYKK,  AHi:!.. 

('uiii|iici«  Frciirh  Ma<>btr,  t^lintma'h 'i(>th  edition  17<>2. 

Le  Nouvpfiu  Dirlimiiinirv  Liiiverjir  I,  edited  byfsuriier, 
'i  vol"*.,  Kjiiiimi    IH  1-2. 

French  and  Kn<rli»!i  hirtinniirv.  \h>stun  l&^i  'M'3Q.* 

Pronouoc.  Freiicii  liictiuiinry,  cd.  Iiv  T.  (.'l&rk,  Pliilu.* 
BDYLK,  A.  I  .. 

'IVxt  bo«)ks  III  Pliono'TTTiiiliv.     i^*^  .iHiirctr.n  •$■  livgir. 
BIIACK.  J(»AH. 

Priucipleii  of  Fav^.  iirnnmiat.  Philo.  U>t  cd.  Ic<31»y  *40. 

Kn\  1-m|i».,  Piiiliid4'l|diiH  1H40. 
BRADIU'HY,  WILLIAM  H.. 

Till*  ^^lllSln;:  Ihrtjt,  or  rro<;re»sive  MuMcal  Reader.  N. 
York  Irj-i. 

Muvicfil  Getn»  for  i^rhool  nnd  Home,  New  York  iJ^rii.* 

Ilo_f»  ntu\  Girl*'  .Siii;;ui:;  B<K)k.  N<'W  York  l^.i-.* 

tfinj^n"  Book  for  (iirls  iiitd  l\it\>  M<H.'iiiig.s  N.  Vork.* 

Younff  MuI'mIki.  Now  York  IHVJ  • 

lihiriaJ  Siriffini;  Bo^ik.  New  York  IHji.* 

HhIiIiiiiIi  SiliiMil  M<^lfKlie>.  dcir..  N>w  York  l&'ri.* 

Haidmth  Si'lioid  ('h.iir,  New  Ytirk.* 

Orudn  ;  Hymn  nnd  Tun**  IUw>k.  ('inciniiatt  idaU.* 

The  Youii:{  Shiiwni,  New  York.* 

Flom'i  Ki^tiviil.  Ni-w  Yurk  IH.V.'.* 
BRAUHt'KY.  \Y.  B.,  Ai  C   <X)NVEKSE, 

MiMical  Bouquet  and  iii:>litutr  Choir,  N.  York  1^'ii?. 
BRADBI'KY.  VY.  B..  A  L    MArf<»N. 

Thtf  t'horiiliit.  New  York.* 
BRADBLTKY,  \Y.  B.,  at  C*.  \Y.  SANDEUS. 

Yoiing  (;iioir,  or  .**rlMH)l  fciitij;inK  liiHik.  N.  York  '44.* 

8ch(H>l  Hinffer,  or  Y'liin:;  Oioir'a  Coiu|ianiou,  Now 
York  7lh  edition  irj4tk 
BRADFUKI).  A.. 

.New  Eii;!luiiil  (.'hronolopv.* 
BHADFUKl),  l>.. 

Wondcn  of  the  Ilearoni,  Boston.* 
BRAUFDRD.  T.  <;.. 

I'nivenal  (iriijrapliv.     See  .1.  Balhu 

llluiitmted  ALiii*  of  I'mteil  AHntei,  iic,  Boit.  1839.* 

Yin  Runiar.     .**ee  ('.  /'.  // Jlmnund. 
BRADKORI).  T.  <;.,  Ac  S.  <;.  (^(HiDUICH, 

Universal  Illu-tr.itf.l  .\tlin.  lr'4'Z.* 

CoinprcliPnoivi*  Atln^,  Boston  IKlTi.* 
BRAhLKY.  JtlrillL'A. 

Improved  Sjiellin:;  Book,  or  Youth's  Literary  Guide, 
Windsor  IHJ.». 
BRAINERU  JOH.V, 

Eltfinentary  PriiifiiikH  of  Plane  and  Pert  poctivc  Draw - 
in:;,  rifvolund,  new  edition  ]?'54. 
BRANDE.  \V.  T.. 

M:iiiual  of  Chemistry,  '4  voh,  liondon  \!*4f*:  (Phila.; 
cditeil  by  VV.  J.  MariK'vnii,   New  York  itt  edition 

l^^l;'(iiid  e<liiio>i  JHJii.) 
edited  bv  J.  VY.  WobxUr,  Boston  I'i'.Jfi.* 
BRAUNFEi^,  A., 

.*<rhiller'«  Wilhclm  Tell.    .See  F.  HchiUer. 
BREED,  DANIEL, 

Prineipteiof  ('heinifltry.    8f«i /.   7Mf.ioig. 

(.'homirnl  Aiiiilviis.     ^ta  II.  HUU. 
BREWER,  DR..' 

Guide  to  Enjtiitli  Coinpo!>ition,  New  York  I9n3. 

Guide  to  Scicnlifi''  Kn«wl»?d:ri.',  New  York  IKiL* 

(■uido  to  Romnn  History,  New  York.* 
BREWSTER.  DAVID.  » 

Trcatiiir   nu   Optiuk,  editetl   by  Bache,   Philadelphia 
lKU(;4l.i 

A'tro!«oiny.  Ace.     Sf-n  ./.  FrrffusHH. 

Geoiuctry  aud  Txiguuuiuetry.    Sea  Legcmdre. 
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BREVY.^fER.  FBAXCU  IL 

Phdmophv  of  Human  Ni tun*,  Phils.* 
BRKWS'I'KR,  MARGAREl'  M.. 

li'iiiM'hohi  Keoiuiiuy,  Edioburfh  Snd  edition  1858.    - 
BRIIMiK,  B.. 

Trent  i^c  oo  the  Elements  of  Algebra,  Pbiladelphia' 
edition  IKk'i  vI^^m.) 

Key  Ui  do .  Philndelphia.* 

E!i'in»M,f.Tri;iiti9»?on  A'pebrn,  rev.  by  .AtktnMin«N.*' 

'J'ronti^  on   thn  Omir  ^tertinni.  (edited  by  F.  A.  ^ 
H.-triiHrd,)  New  Haven,  IKJI.** 
BKIDf;i:,  B., 

Phili>?<ophiral  S|M-llinff  Bimk,  Philtdelphia.* 
Exixraitur,  Baltimore.* 
BRIDGES.  M. 

.Am-ient  IIiMnrv.  New  Y'ork.* 

Mtiiiiiril  rif  .MiMlirrn  llislnrv,  New  York.* 
BRilM;i;S.  RUBKRT, 

FiiuiioN  Work  on  (.:heini^try.  Philn.  Snd  aditioa  1& 

K!i-niciit-»  of  (.'liinniAlrv.    Sfee  G,  F.  GraJkmm, 
BRIIi(;S, . 

I't'iiiiiniHiiip.  llnrtford.* 
BKI.NSMADE.  H.  N. 

G<  oiirnphx  for  ChiUlren,  Bofton  3rd  edition  18M.* 
BRIsrKD,  r.  A.. 

StiU'i-tiotii  from  CHtnllus.  by  Cook»1ey,  reviaed  adr 
N.-w  York  IpMH.* 
BRI'ITAN.  N..  &  I..  II.  SHERWOOD, 

Si-houl  So!i^'  and  Il>mn  Book.  New  York  1850.* 
BROADDI'S.  A.. 

Heli>  i\>T  <:hiidren— Plain  and  Eaty  Catecbitn, 
<l<'l|»liia.  I-.")-.* 
nunCKLESHY,  JOHN. 

liluM rated  Coinmon  School  .\itninomy.  New  Y 

Elements  »if  .\«tninomy.  .Now  York  'Jnd  edition 
of  MHoondiifTv,  New  York  3rd  eilition 
.'Irl'*  '.Vi.) 

View*  of  tho  Miorojcoptc  World,  New  York  1 

bri)dj:r,  c.  g.. 

Priiiti«ehe  Grnmmatik  dcr  Lat.  ii^praclie,  Leiptic* 

eilition  IrlJ». 
T^rti(ni«>«  Liitiiin<,  I<ei]itic  i:ith  edition  lt?l9. 

BUt»DERIP.  W.  J., 

Not"  B.N)k  of  n  Nnturaliftt,  Ijondon  183i. 

BHnMBY,  C.  II.. 

History  nnii  (^rumnmr  of  the  Engliih  Laosiuge. 
don  7th  edition  I'^i. 

B  RON  SON,  C.  P., 
Elor.iition.  or  ViK'al  Philmopliy.  LoubviUe  Id^ 

BRuciKFIELD.  F., 

Firit  Hook  in  ('om|Mi«ition,  New  York  Ui55. 

BROOKKS,  RICHARD, 
Tho  (;.'iiernl  (;ii7.eitcer.  Ijoiulon  11th  editi«in  VM^ 
l.'iiiver<ni  (inxettei^r,  Philadelphia  IcGKI;  Boilua. 

BRunK.S  CHARLKS. 

KI'MinMit««  of  Oriiithiilugy,  B'Wton* 
Intrnduotion  lo     "         '  Butitun.* 

BR<M)K.S  N.Vl'HAX  C, 
.^chuol  Tciirhrr''  Reffi'tvr,  New  York.* 
S<'liool  liiiriiioiiiot.    S««  C/MUr/rnirf  4-  Brook*. 
Manuiil  of  Di'viitmn,  New  York  t>theditKjn  JdS5- 
Firsr    Latin    Lo'^cms.   New   York   0th  editicHi  X* 

Philadelphia  ifil* 
Ro:«»'  Latm  Grammar,  Philndelphia  l'»4T.* 
L'llurnoiid's  Kpitumo  111*1.  Sacr.T,  New  Vork.* 
(Tii'TirN  Coiimiontarv  on  the  Gallic  War.  N.  V«»* 
<  KKl'i  Mfctainorpho-^.  Phila.  lti4U  ;  New  York  1* 
Erlojinis  iirnl  Geor^'icH  of  Virffil.  New  York  U&^ 
Fir-t  i;r(ek  I^sjumu,  N.  York  4th  ediUou  lb55.* 
(JriM'k  (irammnr.  New  York  IKm.* 
Cidlee.taiiea  Evan^elica.  New  York  2nd  ediUoa 
(;re«!k  PuiitornI  P«Mt^  New  York  16&J.* 

BRtMiKS.  WILLI  A. M  H.. 

<;eo:;rHphv.     tint  Citrtir  4,- ftrookn. 

BROTIIKRS  OF  THK  CHRISTIAN  SCIIOOIA,^^ 
rir>t  Book  «if  Rending  i.<e!tiuu»,  N.  York  iiewed.  ^^ 
S^'oml        '•  *'        New  York  lt?j3* 

Third    •'     "        "  "        New  York  UJ33. 

BROWN.  GODLD, 
Th.*  C\u\iV*  Fir-t  Book.  New  York  IftKJ  !«». 
A  Catechuni  of  Euglinh  Granunari^ew  Yoik  J0M» 
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Fim  Liim  of  Enrlith  Rimmmftr.  Sew  York  1ft  tfili- 
cirni  1>»3;  2m1  edition  IfW :  (vtereitt.  cilitiun  IHiT) 
I!l9r43  "40  •48:  n>vi«e«l  e<litii»n  IKirt.«« 
XtWAluion  hv  fl.  Kidiit«.  N>w  Vork  IHita. 

InaittutM  of  Eii«liy|i  fi'rnuiinnr,  \.  V.  Jtt  eil.  1^33.** 

Knvlndau  Xe\%-  Ywk  IH4'J.»* 

Insxitnte*  ADil  Kfv.  Nitw  Vnrk  Snd  Mlition  I^*'25 ;  Hnt 
editiim  li^.T:'  4tli  ctittioti  IHCM) ;  (•l«r?iii.  ed.  '3L*i 
'3j  '44  '4^  'j6.** 

Neweditiim  hy  II.  Kiddle.  New  York  I8«CI. 
Cofnpenijiciu*  Kn^liiil)  (■rnminiir ;  rhnmbow*  Trpfi.«nrv 

of  Kn<iw:ciii:e.  Sew  Viirk  (IKM  :>  -iiHl  •**!.  *;»..,' 
T7i« Craromnr  (if  Knsli«h  (imiiininn.  N.  V<>rk  (IKil  ; 

teJethttoii  Ho7:)  (ith  ediliuu  IHtil.** 
BROW.W  JAMt-"*. 

An  Atitcnrun   (irnmtiisir  nf  the   Eiiglitli   LAnf|[ungv>, 

New  Vofk  |-«1;  (Troy  '-JO  » 
An  Etpliiifttioi)  uf  Kiigliih  ijrainmar,  Boston  I«t  e«li' 

fwi  I^J-'i.* 
The  AinericAn  l^nniniRr,  Pnlem,  N.  Y.  I^^-il.* 
Priffnrttn  tlic  Aiiirnrni)  (iriiiniiiiir.  Suvr  Yntk  1821.* 
E»j!lifii  Gruiiiniar,  Purtf  I— III..  PhitAriolpliiN.* 

Pnrt*  1.  niul  I..  nl»rnl»nl.  IMiitn.* 
KxesMhof  Kn^lith  iSyntitx,  l*hiUtltl|iliiii  \^UK 
t  irrt  I'artof  an  Ainericati  System  of  Kiigluh  Sfntits, 

BiMt-Mi  i>m. 
Th<i  Ainftncan  .Sv»teiu  of  Knsrli«h  f<vntRX.  Philn.  'IW.* 
Au  £n;ii4h  t*rut'itholo^,  In  J  Itooki— Uouk.  li.,  Ptiila. 

1»»4J. 
*^gli»h  Hyntsjipopp.  Dostnn  l.*41.* 
Ap|««|  fiinni  ih«  (ilfl  Hritem  of  Engliah  (frnmninr, 

Piiila.l-'li.hia  IHl.V 
Yl»(**lfr<iiMlhe  Popiilnr  Sy^lomof  Enfflmli  Pliiloloffv.* 
Ap|iMlffnin  (lie  Hriti^h  Syvteinof  Knglisli  Urainniar, 
^^  PhJIaiteliihm  l>»rn.* 
*«*al»*on  Uifficnttieii  in  |>reeent  tiy»t«ni  of  English 

lininmur,  .\ibiiny  1><IU.* 

*W  MV.\,  J.  II..  &  p.  W.  (JENCKMBRE, 
^^^MnUoTKneliihCraininar.  P1iilHUfl]>liiB  18S5;  (\. 

RD^      Vork  IHjH.; 

■KTi^vx   RICilARI), 

«^H«EorJi*h  S.'huol  Rcfornitifl.  Lomlon  (lflW>  1715. 

■*J;!;»W.\.  s«IMOX. 
*-i«iDento  of  Asrirultural  Chctnutry.    t»ec  J.  F.  fW, 

■^OW.N,  Tm'l.MAS. 
•*  ^<tiiiw  on  the  Philnnophv  of  the  Hiinmn  Mind,  3 
Tod.,  (n<«t<in  IH-Ja:)  Halkiwell,  l^^X. 
j^    B«n».  10  3  vob.,  (Anilover  lo'i^,)   Phila.  IHii. 

•  -r*  fiihfnfiic.* 
■«!>W.\E.  U.  J.. 

*-*»»Bfci-ieal    Encyclopedia    of   Technical    Wonl*. 

*^p\V.NE.  R.  \V., 

**  Wory  of  Greek  anwieal  Litffmturc,  Philn.  Jft54.» 
H £*'*"»  of  Roman  naisical  Liteniture  Pliiia.  IK>4.* 

^    ^  «achen'  <iuide  :  Manaal  for  llolbrook't  Apimratui, 

H^      Jhrtford  IrtjT* 

"iavWV'XKix    H    If 

^^^^'*  Booit  uf  Anc.  and  Mod,  Eittory,  Hartford.* 

^\t-SXRk,  A.  A.. 

BRtimv   *'**  Gender*  of  Francb  Nount,  Cin.  1M2.* 

Hlj^^pn^ium  of 'Mechanic*,  Rotfton.* 

**■■•?  for  Germani  to  Lenm  English,  edited  by 
Up-,  whmi^der.  New  York.* 
■KT.Wr,  H.  B..  &  H.  I).  .STR.\TTA.V, 

J««««al  Bo.ik- keeping.  New  York  18*10. 

^''^^ial  Arithmetic,  bv  E.  E.  Whitf ,  J.  B.  Meriam, 
j^Y  *y*nt,  and  t<trattan,  New  York.* 

**•*«' Greek  Accentuation  Simplified,  London  3rd 

"''Ba'CnImmes, 

^  Halir  EofflUh  SyoUx,  Pbila.  Sih  edition  1793. 


BITKr.EY.  T.  A., 
l)nvtH<iHi>  Tmiiklilion  of  Virjfil,  New  York.* 
SmjiriN  \M"rn\  Trnn-I«ti«»i  of  ilomnt,  N.  York  liH55.* 
Ilunter'n  (»ilvii«i'v,  trnn^lHliNl.  N»'«v  York  iJ^ii. 

Hind,  lilornlly  tnin^larrd,  Nrw  Vnrk  li*M\.* 
Trn'T^lioi*  of  F.nriphlf*,  tmnHlnii<«l.  \ew  York  IHJG.* 
of  iE*rhvhi»,  trniifihiteil,  Now  York.* 

nrcKMN.  J.  .v.. 

<\>iiniin«  iKiiitf  Journal,  or  Rook-kcpping  simplified, 
'In.v  HIti.* 
nrKFIKK.  K.  P.. 
(trti;rr:i|i]ii«!  rnMiTwlk.  Pnri<  17^5. •• 
.N'tiiivi'iiii  Trnir*'  do  In  ('plu'ro,  litofte  17W. 

i{r(;Aur).  it.  p. 

Frfiifh  iind  Ku'linh  UncMton*,  llo<tnn  }t>%3. 

l-'r«>nrh  Pmrtirnl  Trantlntor,  Utnton  Ath  edition  18411 ; 

(\.nv  York  .•• 
Frpurh  Prnriiial  'IVnrher.  B.Hton  iKItt;  (N.  Y.  •«.) 
Now  Trnilioo  on  rroiirli  Prfiniiiiciation,  Phila.  IH33. 
nn.f.MM).  ASA. 

KmsIkH  Crnnimiir.    St'i'  L.  .Viirray. 
HrLLH>\.  I'KTF.K, 
Pructif'Hl  Ia'^4oii«  111  Kn^li^h  (irnnimnr  and  <'*nmpo»i- 

tiMii.  N*<w  York  lilt  rditioii  |H44  :  (itli  «>ditinn  '45; 

iMtli  otiifion  l-xlD:   i:tilii>(]ition  |H.')1.** 
Prinr.pU^  i>r  KTi<;lr<<h  <;rntnMmr.  (.\lhnnv  IKH:)  New 

York  '2\nl  odiiioii  Ki';  41li  edition  IMi;  (Jthrd. 

li-4'i  :  IM'W  nlitioH  |H4:i  JH44  :  (i4lh  eil.  1H4«.)** 
Kxi-rrmi-s  in  .Vnnlyxini'  and  Pnriinj.  New  York* 
Intr«Kliirtion    to  'Ai)ni>tirnl  and    Pmrtiral    Englith 

(•rririiimir.  .\«'W  Y<irk.* 
Aiialvtir.il  and  Prnrtiriil   English  Cmmniar,  N.  York 

Nt  ••«iition  l^M!):  .'L'llh  (Mhtion  It^.^S. 
r.ntm  M^«Ti".i!»o»,  Ni'W  Yi»rk.* 
K<!y  to  do..  .\«»w  York.* 
Luiiii  I,4r-!niii»,  with  Kxurciwi,  by  (J.  Hpenecr,  New 

York.* 
Priin-ipU-«  of  IjRiln  f^niniinar,  cAlhanv  IfMl  ;>  New 

York  I'M  I :  KHh  ndition  1^45 ;  l^h  edition  '4«  ; 

Kith  rdition  l'*4fi.** 
£  Tjntui  HividiT.     S«T  /■'.  Jnritft. 

('i»*«Hr'»<'oininriitiiri«'<.  .\*'w  York.* 
C'ifcroN  Orniioii*.  New  York.* 
Sniliiiil.  Con-tpirai'V  i»f  I'ntjline.  Nnw  York.* 
tJrwk  I.<'*«on».  (Kir«t  I^*>*<in»  in  Urenk,)  New  York.* 
HIcnuMil-*  of  th»;  (itvck  l.niigii«;;n.  .Now  York  lit  edi- 
tion ]r*'M.* 
PrinnpU's  of  (;n'«»k  (irnnimnr.  (the  ■nnio,>  Now  Vorit 

:4rd  iMlition   lH4-i  ;  llth  edition  l»*4ll  (IH-Vl.) 
(ireck  l{f:idor- from  Jacoh'i  Rouder.  New  York  Sod 

edition  IH44I. 
Latin  niid  Enclnh  Diuttonary,  New  York  1«W.* 
IM'LLtM'K.  JnllN, 
IIi»t»»ry   nnd  Rudiment*  of  Arithmetic,  New  York 

IH.VI.* 
BULLOCK,  J.  L., 

Cljcmirnl  Aiialyii.    Sec  C.  R,  FVfftnins. 
nn.MSTEAl).  J.  F., 

Mv  I'in'l  Srho.d  Hook.  {.Inon.,)  lUwton  IJMl  (•45.)** 
Spoilmu  and   'riiiiikifiij  (y'ombiiied ;    iikquel  to  do., 

B<.Mon  imi  (1H47.) 
My  Littlt!  Primw.  H<>«tim.  no  dntc.* 
Serond  Rending  B«>ok,  IJ..>t..n  1H43  1H44  1»45  MMO.) 
Third  •'  "      Borton  It^Kl  1845  (1847.) 

My  First  Arilhmetir.  Boutin  1K»1.* 
The;  RInrkboard  in  the  Primary  School,  (.intfa.,)  Boat. 

IH4I.  .     __^ 

Tablr.   for  training  the  Orgaiu  of  Spooch,  lioatoo 

lH4:i.* 
BrRBRllM;K.   W.,  ^,  .  .     ^.    , 

Feiiii lilt's   British  Youth's   Instmctor,  (Arithmetic, J 

I,ondon  KHJi  eilition  J7(*3. 
Bl'RDKTT   </. 

Phvsicnl  (Jeogrnphy.    See  Jt.  Harrington. 
BrRDETT.  B.  A , 

PreiH'plor  for  the  Biiffle.  Boston*  v    i.  • 

'•        <:orMO|>.H)n,  Boston;  New  YOrt. 

*«  "        Poht  Horn,  BwUin  :  New  i^k. 

••  "        Sax  Horn,  Boston  ;  New  York. 

BrR<:t:ss.  th(»mas, 

Dawe«*  HiKoUanea  Criuca,  Oaford  ITcl. 
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BURGH,  JAMES, 

The  Art  of  Speaking.  Danburr  1795 ;  Baltimore  *04 ; 
older  eitition,  no  title  imgc.** 
BURGMULLKK.  F., 

Klementary  &c.,  limtnintor  for  the  Piano  Forte,  Phila.* 
BUREIANS.  HKZEKIAII. 
Critical  Pronouncing  8}ie!ling  Book,  Philadelphia  1st 

edition  lft23  (Itm)  IHJM  :  (New  York.) 
Nnmenclatore  and  ExiKMitor,  New  York  1833^* 
BURKK,  EDMUND, 
Oil  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  edited  by  Mills,  New 
York  1859. 
BURKE,  WILLIAM, 

Ilndiinents  of  I^atin  (•rommnr,  Richmond.* 
BURLAMAUUI,  JOHN  JAMES, 

Principles  of  Natural  and  Politic  Law,  3  voU.,  Pbiia. 
1H23.* 
BURLEUm.  J.  B., 
Child'i  Little  Thinker,  a  Practical  Spelling  Book, 

Philndeliihin  18^. 
The  Ainer.  Primary  School  Render,  No.  I.,  Phiia.  *S7. 

••    ■       ••  "       No.  II.,  Philn* 

The  Thinker,  a  Moral  Reader,  Pnrt  I.,  Pliiln.  1»<00. 

Part  n.Pbikdelphia.* 
American  Manual;  the  Thinker,  Part  111.,  Philadel- 
phia l)9o7. 
Practical  Uuettioni  adapted  to  any  Arithmetic,  Phiia. 
18.W* 
BURN,  JOHN, 
Practical  Grammar  of  the  English    T^ngungse.  Glna- 
gitw  (ITtVi;  4th  edition  17(W ;)  lUth  edition  181U. 
BURNHAM,  R.  G., 

Primary  Arithmetic,  New  York.* 

Elementary  Arithmetic  New  York.* 

New  Mental  oiid  Written  Arithmcuc,  N.  York  1850.* 

Canceling  Arithmetic,  New  York.* 

BURNOUF, 1 

Greek  Grammar.  Iliistun.* 
BURR,  JONATHAN. 
Compendium  of  Englivh  Grammar,  Boston   (1797;) 

2nd  edition  iWi  r\A.) 
American  Latin  Granimor,  revised  by  Finlcy,  Provi- 
dence 1794. 
New  American  Latin  Grammar,  by  Bnrr,  Fiuley,  dec, 
reviwxl  by  Rigg,  N.  York  1784' ldU7. 
BURRl'lT,  E.  H., 
tieogra|>fay  of  the  Heavens.  Hartford  3rd  edition  1836  ; 
New  York  5Ui  edition  1839  ^49  )** 
revised  by  O.  M.  Mitchel,  New  York  1849. 
revised  by  H.  Mattison,  New  York  If^'ai. 
Atlas  to  iliustnite  aame,  N.  York  new  edition,  n.  d.** 
Logarithmick  Arithmetick,  Williamsburg,  1st  edition 
1818. 
BURROWES,  J.  F., 
Piano  Forte  Primer,  N.  York  1844  ;  Boston :  Phiia.* 
•♦        •     Thoniugh  Base  Primer,  Boat.;  N.  York  * 
BURROWES,  THOMAS  H.. 

State  Book  of  Pennsylvania,  Phiia.* 
BITRT,  W.  A.. 
Key  to  Solar  Compau  and  Surveyor's  Compass,  Phila- 
delphia 185n.<» 
BUSBY,  THOMAS. 

Dictionary  of  Music,  Philadelphia.* 
BUSCH,  J.  A.  W.. 
Fi>r»(ik  till  i.arobok  i  Mnemonikenaller  Miunekonitcn, 
U  vols.,  Westeras,  1853. 


BUSH,  GEORGE. 
Hebrew  Grammar  with  Chrastomai' 
York  18.V-».* 
BUSHMAN,  J.  8., 

Principles  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  1 
d.MphiH  1854* 
BITLER,  FRANCIS, 
SiNiniitli  Tenrlier  and  Colloquial  F 

York  ia".3.* 
Frctirli   S|)onker  and  Colloquial  Fl 
York  I85«* 
^ITTLF:K.  FREDERIC. 
SketoiMM  of  Universal  Hiitorf*  Baj 

1818  IWI.* 
Eletnviits  of  Get»gmphy  and  History, ' 
AUns  to  do.,  Weihemtiekl  Itfii* 
CuteoliRtical  Com|)end  of  General  '. 
V*17i  3ihI  edition  IR18:  4tli  adi 
burgh  3rd  edition  1818.)** 
BITLER,  JOSEPH, 
Analofy  of  Religion,  edited  by  G. 
York  ( IKHi)  IH.^. 
editcfl  by  H.  Malcolm,  Phiia.  3rd  < 
edited  by  ilobart,  revised  by  Weal 
with  names'  K<!Miv,  and  Question 

Ytirk  *iOth  Mlitioti  IKVl 
with  Halifax'  E<sny,  edited  by  Mc 
with  AnaK-^is  New  York.* 
BUTLKR.  NOHLE. 
^rh<M)l  Renilcrs.     See  S*.  G.  Goodru 
A  Practical  (grammar,  IxiuivTille  lot 
Juvenile  Debater,  Louisville.* 
•'        S(>enkcr,  Ijouisville.* 
Common  t^bool  S|>eaker,  Louisville 
IntriMliictory  Lessons  in  English  Gri 

l84.-».« 
Englis'i  Composition,  I^nisvillo.* 
BUTLKR,  N.,  &  M.  STURGESS, 

Satlfnt's  Jugurtha  and  CatiUiia,  Ne« 
BUTLER,  SAMUKL 
Ancient  Gei»jrraphy,  Boston.* 
Atlas  of  .-Xiirieiit  Googrophy,  Boot 

1H3I  M?.* 
Gen<;raphm  CInasica.  Philadelphia- lil 
Same,  with  Qiicstiims  by  Frost.  PI 
At  lay  of  Modern  Cieogrnphy,  London 

B I. 'ITER,  , 

(i reflations  in  Reading  and  SpelUac, 
BUTTMAXN,  PHILIP, 
Griechisrhe  (irnintnatik,  Berlin  8th  i 
Lonn'r  Greek  Grammor,  translated 

dovcr  IKW ;  (New  York.) 
Greek  Grammar,  translated  by  E.  Bs 
'Jnd  etlition  l&Jfa ;  3rd  edition  18 
Greek  Grammar,  abrid.  by  G.  BaDcro 
BUXTORFF.  JOHN, 

Mnnuale  Ilebraicum  et  Chaldaiciun, 

BYERLKY.  , 

SitelliiiK  Book,  Philadelphia.* 
BYINGTON,  CYRUS. 

An  English  and  Choctaw  Definer,  N 
BYRNE,  O, 
Prnrlical  Model  Calculator,  New  Y< 
MoclinnirH'.  Principles  and  Practical 

York  1853.* 
Method  of  Calculating  Logarithnu,  ] 


XIY.   BOOKS  NOTICED. 


The  Graded  ScnoOL.  A  Graded  Courpe  of  Tnstniclion  for  Public  Schools : 
with  copious  Practical  Dirc.'Ctions  to  Teaciiers,  and  Obscn'ations  on  Primary 
Schools,  School  Discipline,  School  Ilecords,  Self- Reliance,  Les?ons  of  Obedience, 
School  Architecture,  find  Books  of  Reference.  By  W.  U.  Wells,  A.  M.  New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.     1863.     200  pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

.  Tliis  little  volume  is  crowded  full  of  practical  suprgestions  and  directions  for 
teachers  and  committees  cliargcd  with  the    organization  and  instruction  of 
Graded  Sch«K)ls— of  schools  classified  according  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupiis, 
friiereeach  grade  or  class  constitutes  a  part  of  a  system,  in  which  tlie  faculties 
oC  children  are  regularly  developed  by  studies  and  teaching  appropriate  to  ti.oir 
1^  and  progress.     These  suggestions  and  directions  are  not  simply  the  specula- 
tions of  an  ingenious,  thoughtful,  well  read  educator,  l)ut  the  last  results  of  a 
long  and  varied  experience  of  a  teacher  and  school  c^tticer,  and  of  wide  observa- 
tion in  the  best  schools  of  the  country,  and  of  thoughtful  study  of  the  best  hte- 
ntnre  of  education  in  the  light  of  that  experience  and  observation,  all  brought 
to  bear  on  tlie  practical  solution  of  problems  in  hand,  and  in  which  succeets  or 
Siilure  can  be  seen  by  teachers  and  parents  directly  interested.     The  suggestioua 
of  the  writer  are  sustained  or  illustrated  by  frequi.  nt  reforenoos  to  reports  and 
trcatidos,  where  tlio  same  topics  are  thoroughly  discussed.     These  references 
•lone  give  to  this  volume  a  peculiar  value — far  beyond  its  cost,  to  any  teacher 
old  or  young.     "VVo  commend  the  work  to  every  teacher  and  school  oiBQcer. 

School  and  Family  Charts.     By  Margius  Willson  and  N.  A.  Calzixs, 
XewTork:  ilarper  &  Brothers. 

A  M.\XUAL  OF   IXFOKMATION   AXD   SUGGESTIONS   FOR   OBJECT  LESS0X5?,   in   a 

Counse  of  Elementary'  inbtruetion.  adapted  to  the  U^o  of  the  School  and  Family 
Clnrta  and  other  Aids  in  Teaching.  By  Marcius  Willson.  New  York : 
Harper  i  Brothers.     1 8G2.     3.30  p;.ges, 

These  Charts  in  style  of  executir)n*and  range  of  subjects  are  far  beyond  any- 

^*%  now  before  the  American  public.     Bound  in  a  volume  they  are  an  omameu- 

H  interesting,  and  instructive  contribution  to  any  family  library,  and  a  help  to 

.^e  student  and  teacher,  whetlier  old  or  young.     They  should  accompany  tho 

Series  of  Readers  prepared  by  Mr.  "Willson,  and  should  be  used  with  the  help  of 

"io  Manual  prepared  by  tho  same  author. 

^  Manual  of  El'embxtary  Instruction,  for  the  Use  of  Public  and  Private 
J^^ools,  and  Normal  Cbirjijes;  containing  a  Graduated  Course  of  Object  Lessons 
**  Training  the  Senses  and  Developing  the  Faculties  of  Children.     By  E.  11. 
■  ^««LiK)N.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner.     18C2.     465  pages. 

This  work  is  founded  on  the  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction  of  Miss  Eliza- 
Mayo,  w*liicli  was  prepared  originally  as  Lessons  on  Objects  for  an  Infant 
°<^hool,  and  aftenvards  adopted  in  the  Model  and  Training  Schools  of  tho  Home 
*^d  Colonial  Infant  and  Juvenile  School  Society  in  I^ndon.  New  lessons  on 
^^^\s^  Color,  Moral  Instruction,  and  Animals,  have  been  added  by  Mi.ss  Jones, 
^"0 has  bad  fifteen  years'  experienee  in  training  teachers  to  these  methods  in  th« 
London  schools  named  above.  Other  contributions  have  been  made  by  Prof, 
^^iai,  who  has  stood  nearer  to  the  fountain  head  of  these  methods — the  iiersoual 
teachings  of  Pestalozzi,  than  any  living  teacher  among  us. 


lY.  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS. 


OBJECT  TEACHING. 

It  is  now  twentj-four  jears  since,  in  an  address  on  "School  Architecto' 
we  urged  on  parents  and  committees  to  furnish  their  school-rooms  with  **  Ms 
Charts,  and  Real  Measures  of  all  kinds,  linear,  superficial^  solid  and  liqmd, 
the  exercise  of  the  eye  and  hand,  vases  for  flowers,  native  roses,  and  plu 
and  cabinets  of  real  objects,  as  tlie  subjects  of  oral  instruction  in  the  field  of' 
pupil's  every  daj  observation  and  experience."  In  an  address  to  parents  f 
teachers,  first  delivered  just  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  repeated  in  substanc 
thousand  times  since,  with  variations,  in  more  tlian  one  hundred  of  the  prind 
cities  and  villages  of  the  country,  we  laid  it  down  as  a  condition  of  a  suocea 
system  of  public  schools  in  such  cities  and  villages,  that  "  these  schools  sho 
be  graded"  "on  the  great  principle  of  the  equality  of  attainments,  which  ^ 
generally  include  scholars  of  the  same  age  " — "  that  each  school  should  have 
few  classes,  and  that  each  class  should  be  as  large  as  is  consistent  with  thoroa 
ness  of  individual  examination  by  the  teacher,  who  should  not  be  distracted 
a  multiplicity  and  variety  of  cares  " — "  that  in  every  village  district  there  aho 
be  a  Primary  School,  furnished  with  appropriate  seats,  furniture,  appara' 
and  means  of  visible  illustration,  and  surrounded  with  dry,  airy,  and  pleai 
play-grounds,  with  shelter  in  inclement  weather,  and  with  flower-borden,  ahi 
bcry,  and  shade  trees,  the  uncovered  school-room  of  physical  and  moral  edi 
tion,  and  of  the  manners  and  personal  habits  of  children," — that  "  to  te 
those  schools  properly,  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  mild  disi)ositions,  graceftd  . 
respectful  manners  and  unquestioning  obedience,  to  cultivate  tlie  senses  to  hal 
of  quick  and  accurate  observation  and  discrimination,  to  teach  the  use  of 
voice  and  of  simple,  ready,  and  correct  language,  and  by  appropriate  exerd 
in  drawing,  calculation  and  lessons  in  the  properties  and  classification  oTo\^ 
to  begin  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,"  "  to  do  these  things  i 
more,  required  a  teacher  of  a  rare  union  of  qualities  and  quaUfications  aeldi 
found  in  one  of  a  hundred  of  the  male  sex,'and  to  be  looked  for  with  the  great 
chance  of  success  among  females  "  "  in  whose  own  liearts,  love,  hope,  and  patiei 
have  first  kept  school."  In  looking  over  the  " Manuals  on  Object  Teaching' 
" Lessons  on  Objects " — "Primary  Object  Lessons  " — "  Oral  Lessons  on  See 
Science  "— "  Outlines  of  a  System  of  Object  Teaching  "— "  Child's  Book  of  2 
ture" — "Model  Lessons,"  4c.,  Ac,  published  within  two  years,  we  are  nu 
than  ever  satisfied  that  "the  world  moves,"  although  wo  have  thought  that 
moves  in  some  directions  rather  slowly.  The  danger  now  is,  that  teachen  ^ 
take  up  the  new  methods,  from  Lessons  prepared  by  others,  and  not  wroaf 
out  by  themselves  from  principles  thoroughly  mastered,  and  adapted  to  the  t 
and  attainments  of  their  own  pupils,  and  to  the  locality  and  pursuits  of  th 
own  neighborhood.  Object  Teaching  can  bo  made  as  verbal,  mechanical,  i 
monotonous,  as  any  other. 

AGRICULTURAL  BCII00L8  AND  POLYTECnKIO  INSTITUTES. 

It  is  now  twenty-four  years  since  wo  published  in  a  voluminous  Appendix 
an  official  report,  an  account  of  the  principal  Agricultural  and  Polytecfai 
Schools  of  Europe.  But  we  little  thought  we  should  ever  be  able  to  chnwii 
such  action  as  that  of  the  United  States  Government,  in  granting  over  80(l|0 
acres  of  public  lands,  to  aid  the  several  States  in  establishing  such  inatittutioa 
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I.    SAMUEL  8.  RANDALL. 

luPExiinxxDXirr  or  fublio  ursTBccrioir  ut  tbx  cxtt  or  mw  tobx. 


Samuel  S.  Ravdall,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  been  connceied  with  the  administration  of  the  system  of  Com- 
mon Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  bom  May  27,  1809,  at 
Norwich,  Chenango  County.  After  passing  through  the  ordinary 
district  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  he  was  transferred  to  Oxford 
Academy  in  1823,  and,  having  been  fitted  for  college  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  now  of  Binghamton,  entered  Hamilton 
College  in  1824,  then  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davis. 
At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  he  left  that  institution  to  prose- 
cute the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Clark  &  Clapp, 
at  Norwich,  and  in  1880,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  the 
profession  for  several  years  in  his  native  town. 

In  May  1837,  Mr.  Randall  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Gen.  Dix,  as  a 
clerk  in  the  department  of  Common  Schools.  Gen.  Dix  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  volume  of 
"  Common  School  Decisions  and  Laws"  and  this,  together  with  the 
correspondence  of  the  department,  and  the  examination  and  decision 
of  appeal  cases  from  the  several  school  districts,  required  the  active 
services  of  an  efficient  clerk,  who  acted  under  his  constant  dictation. 
During  thi^  period,  the  District  Library  System  was  inaugurated 
and  carried  into  effect.  In  1839,  Gen.  Dix  was  superseded  in  the 
charge  of  the  department  by  the*  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  who  im- 
mediately upon  his  accession,  with  that  indefatigable  energy,  indus- 
try, and  perseverance,  which  so  eminently  characterized  him,  en- 
tered upon  the  task  of  a  complete  revision  and  modification  of  the 
Common  School  System,  in  which  he  was  essentially  aided  by  Mr. 
Itandall,  whose  services  were  retained  under  the  new  organization. 
Sj  the  provisions  of  the  new  act,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Spencer,  and 
^hich  passed  the  legislature  in  1840,  the  Superintendent  was  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  General  Deputy,  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
^  the  respective  conntiea  in  the  State,  were  required  to  appoint 
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Deputy  or  County  Superintendents,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Superintendent  were  charged  with  the  visitation  and  examina- 
tion of  schools,  the  licensing  of  teachers,  and  the  hearing  and  de- 
cision in  the  first  instance  of  appeals.  Mr.  Randall  was  appointed 
General  Deputy  Superintendent,  and  charged  with  the  general  cor- 
respondence of  the  department,  which  had  now  hecome  very 
voluminous,  and  the  examination  of  cases  on  appeal  from  the  decis- 
ion of  the  County  Superintendents.  During  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  the  *^  District  School  Joumal^^^  edited  by  Francis 
Dwight,  Esq.,  was  transferred  from  Geneva  to  Albany,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dall became  a  frequent  contributor  to,  and  subsequently  an  associate 
editor  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Dwight,  when  the  eaiire  conduct  of 
the  Journal  passed  into  his  hands.  In  1842,  Mr.  Spencer  having 
been  appointed  by  President  Tyler,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Randall  became  acting  Superintendent,  and  continued  to  dischaige 
the  duties  of  that  position  until  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Young,  in  the  ensuing  year.  Col.  Young  immediately  on  his  ac- 
cession appointed  Mr.  Randall  Genera]  Deputy  Superintendent,  de- 
volving upon  him,  without  restriction,  the  entire  charge  of  the  de- 
partment ;  and  although  differing  in  the  outset  with  his  predecesson 
as  to  the  expediency  and  policy  of  continuing  the  County  Sapexin- 
tendent  System,  was  induced  by  Mr.  Randall  to  give  the  system  m 
fair  trial  and  examination,  which  resulted  in  a  strong  conviction  of 
its  excellence  and  value,  and  an  unalterable  determination  to  sustain 
and  carry  it  into  effect.  Under  his  administration,  and  throngh  the 
agency  of  the  County  Superintendents,  comprising  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  inteUigcnt  men  of  the  State,  the  system  of  public 
instruction  attained  an  efficiency  which  has  never  since  been  sur- 
passed, or  even  equaled.  The  State  Normal  School  was  established 
and  organized;  the  several  districts  were  thoroughly  visited,  the 
teachers  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination,  county  institutes  held, 
local  dissensions  and  controversies  equitably  and  speedily  settled. 
State  conventions  of  County  Superintendents  held;  and  energy,  vigor, 
and  progress  infused  into  the  entire  system.  Col.  Young  was  soc- 
ceeded  in  1845,  by  N.  S.  Benton,  Esq.,  of  Herkimer,  who  continued 
Mr.  Randall  in  the  position  he  had  so  long  held,  the  dnties  of  whiek 
he  continued  to  perform  until  the  autumn  of  1846,  when  he  was 
compelled  by  fiuling  health,  induced  by  his  severe  and  unremitting 
labors,  to  resign  the  position  and  spend  a  few  years  in  a  southern 
clime  for  the  recovery  of  his  exhausted  physical  energies.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Hammond's  ^  Politicdl  BUtorjf  of  Ntw  YorkJ* 
will  serve  to  show  the  hig^  i4[>preciation  of  Mr.  Bandali's  aerviee^ 
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mad  chancier,  recorded  by  thLs  eminent  statesman  and  enlightened 
fidend  of  education  :-^ 

*'In  framing  thia  bill,"  referring  to  the  amended  Conunon  School 
^ct  of  1842.  ''Mr.  Spkncbr  was  powerfully  aided  by  his  Deputy 
Saperintendent,  S.  S.  Ravdall,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  worthy  and 
excellent  of  men,  who  was  himself  competent  to  preside  over  any 
educational  bureau  in  the  United  States.  A  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
la  due  from  the  people  of  this  State  to  this  talented  and  zealous 
fiiend  of  popular  education  for  his  services  in  that  great  and  good 
oause.  He  was  by  profession  and  in  principle,  a  Whig,  and  was 
l>rought  into  the  department  while  the  government  was  administered 
\>j  the  Whigs ;  but  CoL  Young,  notwithstanding,  when  he  became 
Secretary  of  State,  retained  him  in  office.  Mr.  Toung,  it  is  true, 
>ras  an  ardent  politician ;  but  this  noble  act  proves  that  with  him, 
the  canse  of  popular  education  was  paramount  to  all  others.  It  is 
<}e6ply  to  be  r^retted  that  the  state  of  Mr.  Randall's  health  has 
compelled  him  to  abandon  the  office  and  migrate  ttom  the  State." 

During  his  sojourn  at  the  South,  Mr.  Randall  visited  the  principal 
"Lowna  and  cities,  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  education  at  Washing- 
Xon,  Richmond,  Leesburg,  and  other  places.     In  1849,  he  was  re- 
called io  the  position  he  had  formerly  occupied  in  the  school  depart- 
xnent,  by  the  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  who  had  succeeded  Mr. 
Senton,  and  resumed  the  entire  charge  of  the  system,  which  he 
continued  to  administer  until  the  end  of  Mr.  Morgan's  term.*    In 
%he  struggle  which  chiefly  characterized  this  period,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Free  School  system,  Mr.  Ruidall  took  an  active 
and  decided  part ;  and  it  was  to  a  very  great  extent  owing  to  hia 
personal  and  indefatigable  exertions  that  this  great  measure  was 
Cnally  carried  through  all  the  forms  of  legislation,  and  became 
the  settled  policy  of  the  state.    At  the  termination  of  this  contest, 
^uid  of  Mr.  Morgan's  administration,  Bir.  Randall  again  resigned 
lua  podtioiii  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Washington,  where  he  was 
tendered  an  appointment  in  the  War  Department,  which  he  held 
imtil  November,  1853,  when  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  City 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn.    This  position, 
inomtvw^  he  held  only  for  a  few  weeks,  when  he  was  again,  and  for 
the  third  time,  recalled  to  the  State  department  by  Superintendent 
Xeavenworth,  in  January,  1864.    Soon  afterwards  the  legislature 
passed  an  act,  on  the  special  recommendation  of  Mr.  Leavenworth, 

*T1m  kfitktiut  iMTiiy  ptmd  m  A«t  aatboriiiiif  a  raruion  and  eootolidfttioa  of  aQ  ibt  nhool 
Wvt  iatooMaet,  Got.  Hmit  appointed  Mr.  Randall  a*  a  CommiMiooar  for  this  porpoia,  who 
•OMriii^  at  tka  «HMiBf  MHiaa  dMMUfid  tka  dalj  that  d«v«hrfd  opM  Mok 
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and  his  predecessor  in  office,  Hon.  (H.  S.  Randall,)  separating  the 
supervision  of  common  schools  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
organizing  it  as  an  independent  department  Mr.  Randall  became  a 
candidate  for  the  head  of  this  department,  but  was  defeated  hj  the 
Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  the  present  incumbent ;  and  after  remaining  for 
a  few  months,  and  assisting  Mr.  Rice,  as  his  deputy,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  department,  he  was  appointed  in  the  summer  of 
1854,  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  which  position  he  has  been  four  times  unanimously  re- 
elected, and  which  he  still  (1868)  continues  to  hold. 

Mr.  Randall  commenced  his  career  in  the  conmion  school  depart- 
ment at  about  the  same  period  that  Hobaos  Makv,  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Massachusetts,  and  Henry  Barnard,  as  State  Superintendent 
of  Connecticut,  and  afterwards  of  Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York,  gave  the  first  great  impulse  to  those 
efforts  in  behalf  of  popular  education,  which  have  subsequently 
extended  over  almost  the  entire  area  of  the  free  states  of  our 
Union.  In  conjunction  with  these  fellow-laborers,  with  the  late 
lamented  CoL  Young,  John  C.  Spencer,  David  P.  Page,  and  Francis 
Dwight,  and  such  men  as  Bbhop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  Henry  8. 
Randall,  of  Courtland,  William  F.  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Messrs. 
Bulkley  and  Valentine,  of  Brooklyn,  and  other  names  identified 
with  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  he  has  spent  the  best  years  of 
his  life  in  endeavoring  to  advance  the  intellectual  and  moral  interests 
of  the  rising  generation,  and  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education 
broadcast  'over  the  land. 

From  the  accession  of  Mr.  Spencer  to  the  Snperintendency  of  the 
School  Department ;  through  all  the  subsequent  administrations  of 
Col.  Young,  Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Leavenworth,  Mr. 
Randall  actually  conducted  all  the  business  pertaining  to  that  d^ 
partment;  and  with  very  rare  exceptions,  all  the  correspondence  of 
the  department,  the  preparation  of  the  annual  reports  to  the  legisla- 
ture, the  decision  of  cases  on  appeal,  the  apportionment  and  pay- 
ment of  the  public  money,  and  the  records  of  the  office  passed  ex- 
clusively through  his  hands.  It  was  not  until  after  the  department 
was  separated  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  that  any  pro- 
vision existed  even  for  clerk-hire,  and  the  labor  now  performed  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent, and  some  half-dozen  clerks,  was  then  thrown  upon  him  alone. 
In  1845,  he  compiled  a  digest  of  the  Common  School  system  and 
laws,  with  a  history  of  its  origin  and  progress,  which  passed  through 
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two  editions,  and  became  the  standard  authority  in  all  caseg  of  con- 
troveny  until  the  adoption  of  the  Code  of  1855,  by  which  it  was 
snperseded.     Through  the  columns  of  the  "  Dutrict  School  JourtuU^^ 
and  by  public  lectures  and  addresses,  he  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  Free  Schools ;  and  the  organization  of  Normal  Schools  and  In- 
stitutes for  the  preparation  of  teachers.     His  various  annual  reports 
since  his  appointment  as  City  Superintendent  of  New  York,  will  be 
found  to  embrace  recommendations,  suggestions,  and  arguments  for 
xnost  of  these  great  features  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  in 
tJiat  city,  which  have  placed  it  on  a  footing  of  equality  with,  if  not 
of  superiority,  over  any  system  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States.     He  has  steadily  resisted  every  effort  to  render  its  teachings 
sectarian  or  political,  while  assiduously  inculcating  christian  morality 
«uid  true  patriotism.     He  has  strenuously  advocated  additional 
facilities  for  the  higher  education  of  females ;  and  normal  instruction 
£<>r  the  more  perfect  preparation  of  teachers.    He  has  uniformly 
nought  to  discountenance  the  infliction  of  corporeal  or  other  degrad- 
xng  chastisements  as  a  means  of  school  discipline,  and  urged  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  systematic  physical  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development  and  culture  of  the  pupils  of  our  pub- 
lic schools — the  education  of  the  whole  being.    In  conducting  the 
examinations  of  the  several  schools  and  classes  under  his  supervision 
lie  has  uniformly  sought  to  awaken  the  mental  energies  of  the  pupils 
themselves,  and  to  draw  out  from,  rather  than  to  communicate  to 
%hem,  the  knowledge  which  they  had  been  endeavoring  to  acquire; 
to  accustom  them  to  think  and  to  reason  for  themselves,  instead  of 
depending,  as  is  £Eur  too  generally  the  case,  upon  the  authority  of 
ethers.     In  short,  he  has  endeavored  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to 
incorporate  with,  and  infuse  into  the  system  over  which  he  presides, 
the  ideas  and  principles  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  educators 
ef  the  age. 
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Who  can  find  a  Tirtuous  woman  ?  for  her  price  is  fkr  ahoye  rubies. 

The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  tliat  he  shall  ha?« 
no  need  of  spoil. 

She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

She  seeketh  wool  and  flaj^  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  handt. 

She  is  like  the  merchants*  ships ;  she  brin^th  her  food  from  afrr. 

She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household, 
and  a  portion  to  her  maidens. 

She  considereth  a  field  and  buyeth  it ;  with  the  fruit  of  her  hands  sht 
planteth  a  vineyard. 

She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distafEl 

She  stretchcth  out  her  hands  to  the  poor ;  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  Iter 
hands  to  the  needy. 

She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household;  for  all  her  householA 
are  clothed  with  double  garments. 

She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry ;  her  clothing  u  silk  and 
purple. 

Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders 
of  the  land. 

Strong^  and  honor  are  her  clothing ;  and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to 
come. 

She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  ■ 
kindness. 

She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  ths  farssdl 
of  idleness. 

Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;  her  husband  aho,  and  ha 
praiseth  her. . 

Favor  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain:  hut  a  woman  that  fearsth  ths 
Lord,  she  shall  be  praised. 

Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands ;  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in 
the  gates. 

A  gracious  woman  retaincth  honor. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband ;  but  she  that  maketh 
ashamed  is  as  rottenness  in  liis  bones. 

A  prudent  wife  is  from  the  Lord.  Bible,  Prtfcerht^    '■ 

Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord. 

For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of 
the  church. 

Therefore  as  the  church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  h€  to 
their  own  husbands  in  everything. 

Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches. 

That  they  may  teach  the  young  women  to  be  sober,  to  love  their  hus- 
bands, to  love  their  children,  to  he  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good, 
obedient  to  their  own  husbands,  that  the  word  of  God  may  not  be  blas- 
phemed.      Bible  ;  Eph,^  v ;  22-24.     1  Cor,y  xiv ;  84.     TituSy  ii j  4^  5. 

The  authority  and  dominion  remain  with  the  husband,  for  the  wife, 
according  to  Gfod's  commandment,  must  be  subject  and  obedient  The 
husband  must  govern  the  house  and  exercise  authority,  go  to  war,  defend 
bis  property,  plow,  sow,  build,  plant,  &c. 

The  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  must  sit  at  home  and  be  busy  in  the 
house.     Thus  Venus  was  represented  standing  on  a  snail-shell,  showing 
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that  as  the  snail  carries  his  house  with  him,  so  should  the  wife  always  be 
il  home  and  be  busied  about  the  occupations  of  the  house. 

AniQDg  the  first  virtues  of  a  wife  is,  that  the  heart  of  her  husband  shall 
trost  in  her ;  that  is  that  he  shall  love  her  truly  and  whoUv,  shall  antici- 
pate no  e?il  fit>m  her,  but  shall  feel  certain  that  she  loves  him  in  return, 
ud  that  she  will  be  careful  of  his  comfort 

A  pious  wife  should  be  honored  and  loved:  first,  because  she  is  God's 
gift  and  bestowal ;  and  secondly,  because  God  has  given  to  women  ^eat 
ttd  exedlent  virtues,  whidi  far  outweigh  some  small  defects  and  faults, 
especially  when  they  hold  fast  to  modesty,  truth  and  faith. 

Women,  when  they  learn  the  gospel,  are  much  stronger  and  more  fer- 
Tent  in  faith.    Mary  Magdalene  was  more  bold  than  Peter. 

/*It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for 
him."  These  are  the  words  of  God;  and  can  not  be  understood  without 
&ith. 

Weak  woman  has  nothing  more  precious  and  noble  than  her  honor. 

And  thus  she  should  be  so  minded  as  not  to  over-estimate  ornament 

Otherwise,  when  once  absorbed  in  seeking  it,  she  will  never  cease  ttom 
^  porsait    Such  is  the  female  character. 

therefore  a  Christian  wife  should  contemn  it 

A  woman  should  be  adorned,  as  St  Peter  saith  (I,  iii ;  3,  4),  with  the 
hidden  adornment  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 

A  wife  is  sufficiently  adorned  when  she  is  adorned  for  her  husband. 

Christ  will  not  have  you  adorn  yourself  to  please  others,  and  to  have 
^"^  call  you  a  handsome  strumpet 

J^t  to  this  you  should  look ;  that  you  have  a  hid  treasure  and  a  rich 
*^ment  in  your  heart ;  and  that  you  live  an  unspotted  and  honorable 
*^  modest  life. 

^is  a  good  indication  that  there  is  nothing  very  attractive  in  the  mind, 
when  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  ornament    (jEither^  ii ;  16.) 

^d  and  jewels  are  before  man,  splendid ;  but  before  God,  an  ill  savor. 

Why  do  foolish  young  women  try  to  attract  young  fellows  ? 

l>o  you  not  know  that  a  youne  fellow  will  be  afraid  to  choose  you,  if  he 
^Qksyou  will  cost  him  so  much  in  maintenance  and  clothing  If 
^  yoQ  would  gain  the  love  of  a  young  fellow,  take  this  good  advice : 
^modest  and  speak  little,  and  adorn  yourself  not  much,  and  do  not  look 
^ght  at  him  with  bold  eyes. 

/^  greatest  adornment  of  a  woman  or  a  maiden  is,  a  modest  shame- 
^^^^faiess ;  for  men's  hearts  are  more  attracted  by  that  than  by  all  adom- 
^ta  of  attire. 

^d  if  this  ornament  departs,  love  also  departs.  Luthbs. 

1  ^  in  the  tender  child,  two  lovely  blossoms  united ;  youth  and  maiden, 
^t  thus  fiir  the  bud  conceals  them  both.  But  softfy  its  bonds  are  dis- 
^^ed,  and  their  fresh  young  natures  develop,  and  from  her  lovely  mod- 
?^ parts  his  fiery  strength.  Suffer  the  boy  to  play;  give  his  furious 
^HHuaes  freedom ;  only  when  sated,  his  strength  will  return  to  her  grace 
W^  Forth  from  the  bud,  the  blossoms  are  both  beginning  to  struggle ; 
^  is  lovely,  yet  neither  is  all  that  the  heart  desires.  The  maiden's 
2^^^  limbs  are  inspired  with  glowing  feeling ;  but  pride,  like  a  girdle 
^^  represses  closely  their  glow.  Shy,  like  the  trembling  roo<ieer, 
y^  flees  from  Uie  forest  bugle,  she  flees  flrom  man  as  a  foe ;  even  hates 
Tj^^Hmtil  she  loves.  But  £e  youth  looks,  defiant  and  boldly,  from  un- 
1^ his  shadowing  eye-brows;  and,  hardened  to  strife  and  battle,  stiffens 
J?*mewB  amain.  Far  in  the  throng  of  spears,  along  the  dust-covered 
^^^^oorse,  enticing  glory  calls  him,  and  boiling  courage  drives. 

ScHiLuaL 
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Let  your  daily  occupations,  dear  girls,  like  those  of  your  brotlNn|.b 
industriously  pursued,  and  apply  yourselves  diligently  to  what  is  coa 
manded  you ;  thus  you  will  escape  many  useless  thoughts  and  mfnj  lb 

lies. 

Read  diligently  the  Psalter,  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  Pftul  Gerfaaid 
Hymns. 

Read  not  foolish  books,  but  flee  from  them  as  a  poison  which  may  d 
stroy  your  souL 

For  a  young  girPs  hand  these  two  things  are  proper,  a  prayer4x>ok  aa 
a  spindle. 

Be  much  more  cautious  of  doubtful  or  false  friends,  than  even  of  ope 
enemies. 

A  young  woman  should  apply  herself  earnestly  to  domestic  aflTairs ;  f< 
a  wife  who  can  not  keep  house  is  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  her  husbaiv 

But  if  Ck>d  permits,  practice,  besides  writing,  arithmetic  and  boos 
keeping,  also  music  and  singing. 

If  you  have  yet  time,  devote  it  to  prayer. 

Sacred  singing  especially,  is  a  truly  angelic  and  heavenly  employmeo 
and  a  foretaste  of  the  beautiful  and  lovely  music  of  the  angels  of  God 
especially  where  not  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  where  it  prooeet 
from  heartfelt  devotion,  and  not  from  pride  and  conceit 

Always  show  modesty,  and  act  in  an  unobtrusive  manner. 

Where  there  is  no  discipline,  there  is  no  honor ;  but  vile  passioiis»  bi 
thoughts  and  bad  deeds. 

A  young  woman  ought  not  to  use  many  words ;  for  she  ought  not  to  1 
crammed  with  mere  knowledge. 

May  God  preserve  us  from  an  over-wise  learned  woman  1 

Prayer,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing  and  housekeeping,  are  knowled| 
enough  for  a  young  woman. 

Also  a  young  woman  should  neither  curse  nor  swear,  should  neir* 
speak  unless  spoken  to,  and  should  always  answer  as  briefly  as  possible 

Also,  she  should  live  a  quiet,  orderly  and  blameless  life,  not  runnli 
into  every  comer  after  news  and  new  fashions,  as  Ringwald  says, 

**  Avoid  her  who  takes  pleasure  in  gadding,  in  standing  at  the  windo 
or  the  door,  talks  with  everybody,  and  works  or  spins  lazily ;  who  is  a 
dieted  to  roguish  tricks,  is  proud  and  irritable,  and  determined  idwajB 
be  above  everybody  ;  who  is  obstinate,  and  will  not  be  controlled.*' 

It  is  almost  a  bom  trait  of  women,  to  be  able  to  search  out,  discuas  « 
find  fault  with  almost  everything.  A  hateful  vice !  How  many  maidtt 
have  come  to  great  misfortune,  and  been  prevented  from  all  prosperit j,  1 
their  own  mouths  1 

Therefore  a  young  woman  should  guard  herself  from  pride  and  vanit 

For  pride  is  not  merely  a  foolish  vice  because  it  costs  much,  but  is  abo 
others  to  be  condemned,  because  it  turns  us  aside  from  God  \  and  ore 
right-minded  man  should  therefore  diligently  avoid  it 

A  proud  person  is  an  enemy  of  God,  who  is  all  mildness,  beneroleo 
and  goodness  ; — is  a  jest  and  an  abhorrence  to  all  his  neighbors,  and  I 
own  destruction. 

Young  women  should  strive  after  humility,  orderliness  and  puritr. 

Modesty  distinguishes  a  pure  mother  of  a  fiunily ;  humility,  an  Intel 
gent  one ;  order  and  neatness,  a  reliable  one.  Moschbrosgb. 

First,  let  there  be  nothing  froward  in  your  yoice ;  and  let  your  so 
glance,  full  of  goodness,  not  go  idly  forth  from  under  your  modest  ham 
and  be  neither  too  loud,  nor  too  slow,  in  speech ;  for  such  persons  an  u 
welcome  here.  Danau»  to  hu  daughter$j  in  jSSatamm^ 

The  husband,  in  hard-working  life,  must  work  and  labor,  and  plant  an 
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ttMBtriye,  and  plot  and  scheme,  and  strive  and  renture,  to  secure  success. 
Tbuswill  be  obtain  ceaseless  riches,  and  his  warehouses  will  be  filled  with 
freeious  goods ;  his  lands  will  increase,  and  his  house  will  increase.  And 
m  it  is  presiding  the  modest  housewife,  the  mother  of  his  children,  wisely 
mling  his  domestic  circle,  teaching  her  girls  and  restraining  her  boys,  and 
incessantly  directing  their  industrious  hands,  and  with  judicious,  orderly 
Buuiagement  increasing  her  husband's  gains,  and  filling  the  fragrant  chests 
vitli  treasures,  and  spinning  the  humming  thread  on  the  spindle,  and  lay- 
lag  up  in  the  polished  box  the  tright  wool  and  snowy  linen,  and  keeping 
til  his  household  goods  bright  and  shining,  and  never  resting. 

SchilLer.     (Poem.) 

Woman  both  needs,  and  may  easily  fail  of  securing  the  proper  develop- 
laent  of  her  immortal  part,  for  the  thankless  labors  and  detailed  occupa- 
tions of  her  sex  render  her  especially  liable  to  neglect  in  this  particular, 
indto  be  bound  down  and  chained  to  earth,  by  the  restricted  limits  of  her 
sphere  of  action. 

It  is  therefore  time  that  not  only  amongst  the  lower  classes,  but  among 
the  middle  and  higher  ranks,  woman  should  raise  herself  out  of  the  intef 
Itttoil  Doverty,  ignorance  and  restraint,  the  empty  struggles  after  exter- 
Ails  and  the  wormless  tinsel  of  a  shallow  universal  knowledge  of  social 
v^rs,  to  which  the  egoism  of  men  has  hitherto  usually  condemned  her. 
,  To  desire  to  place  woman  in  a  condition  exactly  similar  to  man's,  is 
ndiculous ;  and  to  undertake  this  by  means  of  the  vain  parade  of  school 
knowledge,  is  nonsense. 

.  But  she  should  stand  as  high  as  man,  in  her  own  department  So  much 
^W  right  And  it  is  upon  the  attainment  of  this  object  that  her  hopes 
depend  for  a  better  mental  development  in  the  future.  Soldan. 

^or  girls,  no  cold  speculative  instruction,  but  a  training  of  the  suscepti- 
^ties;  and  one  as  nearly  as  possible  adapted  to  the  relations  of  the 
ftnulegex. 

Women  can  very  well  spare  any  other  instruction.  Eaki: 

All  male  characters  show  more  independent  activity ;  all  female  ones^ 
•*e  passive  susceptibility. 

Bat  their  difference  is  rather  in  tendency,  than  in  natural  endowment ; 
^  tims  it  is  the  difference  of  intellectual  tendency  which  chiefly  distin- 
P'^iheB  the  male  from  the  female  character. 

The  former  begins  by  performing  some  action,  and  afterwards  receives  a 
H^^ctire  impression,  through  the  receptive  faculties.  The  latter  pursues 
^'J'opposite  method,  first  receiving  the  impression,  and  then  reproducing 
uh]r  means  of  the  active  faculties.  W.  ton  Humboldt. 

^  endeavors  after  freedom ;  woman  after  propriety.  Goethe. 

The  morality  of  women  is  a  propriety,  not  a  principle. 

Boys  may  he  improved  by  the  bad  example  of  a  drunken  Helot ;  but 
^'yea  only  hy  a  good  example. 

None  but  bovs  can  pass  through  the  Augean  stable  of  this  world*8  life 
^^2?*^y  *  little  of  its  odor  upon  them. 

But  girls  are  tender,  white  Paris-apple-blossoms,  hothouse  flowers :  from 
^^  dut  must  be  removed  not  with  the  hand,  but  with  a  delicate  orush* 

T^jr  should  be  trained  up  like  the  ancient  priestesses,  only  in  holy 
J*^;  and  should  never  hear  anything  coarse,  immoral  or  violent — not 
^Jention  seeing  it 

^^^dakna  Pazzi  said  in  her  death-bed,  that  she  did  not  know  what  an 
2^^  against  chastity  was.  Education  should  at  least  try  to  proceed  ac- 
^*S;  to  that  pattern. 
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Maidens,  like  pearls  and  peacocks,  are  valued  most  when  they  «n 
whitest 

A  corrupt  young  man  may  lay  aside  a  good  book,  walk  up  and  dowi 
his  room  with  hot  tears,  and  cry  out  *^  I  will  change  my  U&** — wad  hsik 

to  it 
But  I  have  heard  of  but  few  women  who  have  thus  dianged  tiMa 

selves. 

In  the  world^s  opinion,  men*s  faults  are  spedra,  leaving  little  or  no  scar 
but  women's  are  pKOck-marks,  deeply  traced  in  the  memory  after  rceoYcr] 
— ^in  the  public  memory  at  least  Jban  Paul  Riohtib. 

In  education,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  each  sex  need  an  appropriati 
treatment 

The  nature  of  girls,  predominantly  susceptible,  dependent  therefore  npai 
imm^ate  feeling,  sensitive,  introverted,  adapted  to  a  narrow  sphent 
troubled  at  small  things,  should  not  be  trained  to  noisy  dieerftilnesi^  U 
predominant  mental  activity,  to  clear  and  comprehensive  generaliziDg^  tc 
universal  tendencies  in  science,  to  a  strictly  logical  process  of  though  t( 
rough  openness  of  manner,  to  the  more  vivid,  general,  and  oatwaid  pfanei 
of  activity,  such  as  are  proper  for  boys ;  unless  it  is  desired  to  cany  tlnn 
quite  out  of  their  sphere  and  to  destroy  in 'the  germ  the  charm  of  larti^ 
womanhood. 

And  on  the  other  hand  it  should  not  be  required  of  the  predominancy 
active  and  outwardly  tending  minds  of  boys,  to  be  as  easily  affected,  at 
diligently  applied  to  little  things,  as  delicate  in  externals,  as  girls,  wboM 
proper  sphere  of  action  is  that  of  propriety ; — ^unless  the  pupil  is  to  be 
made  a  pedant,  and  his  faculties,  which  are  intended  to  be  exerted  oufr 
wardly,  are  to  bo  crippled.  BniDA. 

.   As  the  natural  character  of  the  sexes  is  different,  physically  and  jnen- 

tafly,  and  as  their  departments  of  destined  exertion  are  different,  so  musk 

their  education,  while  similar  in  general,  yet  be  essentially  different  bk 

subordinate  details. 

.   The  home  of  the  man  is  to  be  the  world;  the  world  of  woman,  bv 

home. 

However  fearful  would  be  the  punishment  of  bringing  up  a  man  fixr 
woman^s  sphere  of  duty,  as  heavy  a  curse  would  rest  upon  the  endeavor 
to  brin^  up  a  woman  for  the  occupations  of  a  man. 

The  boy  is  endowed  with  clear  understanding,  predominant  reason  and 
firm  wOl,  corporally  fitted  to  strive  with  fate,  to  exert  a  powerful  aetivily 
outwardly :  the  girl,  with  lively  and  tender  feelings,  a  vivid  imaginatioi^ 
a  weaker  will ;  she  is  corporally  unfit  to  act  upon  the  outer  worl^  to  opfe 
rate  on  a  large  scale,  to  generalize.  Thus  do  the  two  sexes  differ;  mm 
this  point  must  their  respective  educations  proceed ;  towards  a  correspond- 
ing purpose  must  their  discipline  be  directed,  in  order  to  the  proteotioa 
and  development  of  the  nobler  germs  of  character,  and  to  the  improte- 
ment  or  extirpation  of  bad  ones. 

In  plainer  tenns:  Boys  should  be  trained  to  be  men,  dttzens,  hm- 
hands,  fathers ;  girls,  to  be  true  and  tender  women,  wives  and  mothon. 

Anything  short  of  this,  or  beyond  it,  &  wrong.  -^ 

In  the  education  of  boys,  maxims  of  boldness  should  be  applied;  in 
that  of  women,  those  of  prudence.  Schlxibricachbb. 

The  future  sphere  for  man  is  outside,  in  the  worid ;  in  poshing  aid 
striving  amongst  men ;  there  is  his  sdiooL 

The  future  Uieatre  of  feminine  greatness  is  the  fiunily;  and  that  is  Ai 
school  for  girls. 
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To  be  a  loving  wife,  a  cheerful  life  companion,  a  diligent  housewife,  the 
guardian  of  her  children,  such  is  woman's  vocation. 

To-day,  as  much  as  in  gray  antiquity,  these  are  still  the  requisites  of 
the  wife  of  a  farmer  or  of  a  pnnce ;  except  that  each  should  also  possess 
the  easily  acquired  knowledge  which  is  needed. 

lastly  acquired— for  the  daughters  of  the  great  have  been  seen  living 
in  aa  low  estate  and  earning  a  living  by  the  ]ahor  of  their  hands ;  and  the 
daughters  of  low-bom  men  have  nobly  filled  roval  thrones. 

'Woman  is,  m  her  nature  and  in  her  perfection,  a  noble  counterpart  of 


He  is  formed  to  labor  and  act  in  the  struggle  of  the  outer  world ;  she, 
to  fspfwem  the  quiet  world  of  domestic  life,  beneath  the  roof  of  her  home. 
He  is  fearless,  defiant,  bold  in  danger,  that  he  may  combat  opposition,  or 
^lemr  it  down  by  sheer  strength ;  she  governs  by  grace  and  mildness. 
He,  investigating  and  estimating  everything,  skillful  in  all  manner  of 
bapdiwork  and  arrangement,  becomes  almost  able  to  create;  sflb,  the 
pHestess  of  natural  duties  and  destinies,  exhibits  her  most  valuable 
<iualitie8  in  controlling  these. 

As  the  outward  world  is  contrasted  with  the  inward,  art  with  nature, 
rti^ength  with  gracefulness,  so  is  man  in  this  world  contrasted  with 
Ionian. 

Hcyond  this  world  the  destiny  of  both  is  the  same ;  religion  is  the  ever- 
■Bting  crown  of  life  to  both. 

Xhese  principles  enable  us  to  recognize  the  principal  points  of  woman's 
l^^tion,  and  the  clearly  marked  boundaries  of  the  course  of  her  cduca- 

"Otl.  ZSCHOKKE. 

Jp^faty  art  thou,  0  woman,  by  the  quiet  charm  of  thy  presence. 
^^(  what  thou  canst  not  do  in  quiet,  by  violence  ne'er  can  be  done. 
^^Wer  I  look  for  from  man ;  and  laws  ore  made  to  restrain  him. 
|^^(  woman  governs  by  sweetness  ;  should  govern  by  sweetness  alone. 
^^  true  that  many  have  ruled  by  might  of  will  and  of  action ; 
j^t  the  loftiest  crown  of  all  was  never  attained  by  these. 
F^^  true  queen  ruleth  alone  by  woman^s  womanly  beauty— 
^^^leth  wherever  seen ;  because  she  is  seen,  she  ruleth.  Scoilleil 

Yhe  utterly  false  assumption  that  a  girl  needs  to  know  but  little,  has 
ly  borne  bitter  fruit  in  the  education  of  the  female  children  of  our 
ople. 

^e  consider  all  over-education — and  of  course  that  of  the  female  sex— 
l^^^isfortune.  But  it  is  not  a  less  one,  to  have  youths  and  maidens  go 
^^^  into  the  world  and  enter  upon  their  duties  in  life  without  such 
I^^ONywledge  and  skill  as  is  indispensable ;  without  having  acquired  such  an 
and  profundity  of  moral,  intellectual  and  assthetic  training,  as  to 
themselves  fully  prepared  for  the  vocation  that  awaits  them. 
TJnfortnnately,  however,  the  education  of  girls  is  quite  insufficient, 
pecially  in  comparison  with  that  of  boys. 

TThis  ought  no  longer  to  be  the  ca.se ;  in  part  for  the  sake  of  the  female 
^  themselves,  and  in  part  for  the  sake  of  the  human  race  collectively. 
¥or  to  what  other  hands  will  the  coming  generation  confide  the  bring- 
^^^^S  up  and  education  of  their  children,  than  to  those  of  their  mothers  ? 

But  where  shall  these  find  the  power,  capacity  and  skill,  required  for 

^^^slmcting  others,  if  they  do  not  themselves  possess  it  ?    {Luke^  vi ;  89.) 

It  is  not  entertaining  too  sangume  hopes,  to  expect  that  a  more  appro- 

"P*^  and  thorough,  comprehensive  and  systematical  education  of  females 

^^▼ing  a  wiser  and  more  practical  reference  to  their  future  situation  and 

duties,  would  produce  improvements  among  our  common  people,  which 

^<^  scarcely  be  reached  by  any  other  means. 
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For  as  is  the  root»  so  is  the  tree;  and  as  is  the  tree,  so  is  the  fruit 
The  answer  of  Ifadame  Campan  to  Napoleon's  question,  what  deticiciu^ 
was  preventing  the  prosperity  of  the  education  of  youth,  notwithstanding 
all  the  institutions  for  the  purpose  ?  namely,  that  *'  There  was  a  deficieoqr 
of  mothers,**  is  a  very  significant  one,  and  suggests  many  reflections. 

Mekcul 

The  purer  the  gold  of  a  vessel,  the  more  easily  is  it  bent  The  highest 
grace  of  feminine  excellence  is  more  easily  corruptible  than  the  masculine. 

Nature  herself  has  provided  a  born  protection  and  guard  for  these 
del^icate  souls ;  namely,  modesty  in  speaking  and  hearing. 

This  protection  should  be  observed ;  and  should  bo  used  as  an  indica- 
tion of  nature  of  the  proper  method  in  education. 

Mother,  father,  husband,  children  even,  are  the  best  company  for  young 
women.  Their  acquaintance  with  other  young  women  of  about  the  same 
age  covists  of  an  exchange  of  their  weaknesses  pither  than  their  good 
qualities. 

Some  dissuasives  are  such  as  to  serve  at  once  for  a  persuasion  and  a 
bait 

If  parents  set  a  good  example,  they  will  not  find  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  adding  any  further  reinforcement  to  the  natural  power  of 
modesty,  that  wing-cover  of  the  wings  of  Psyche. 

Instruction  despoils  the  child,  first,  of  his  innocent  unconsciousness  of 
modesty,  and  afterwards  of  the  quiet  influence  of  it 

The  children  of  Quakers  are  of  mild  dispositions,  without  any  punish* 
ment ;  for  they  see  their  parents  always  as  calm  amongst  uncongenial 
surroundings  as  snow-white  stars  looking  forth  amone  stormy  clouds. 

Girls,  instead  of  silly  ornamental  occupations,  should  occupy  themselTes 
in  the  various  employments  of  the  household ;  whose  constant  change  and 
incessant  demands  on  the  attention  will  prevent  all  dreaming  and  reverie. 
In  their  earlier  youth  they  should  learn  cooking,  and  then  gardening ; 
alterward.<«,  the  administration  of  the  household,  and  account-keeping.  ' 

A  wife  is  like  the  minister  of  a  small  state ;  she  is  at  the  hetA  of  all 
the  home  departments  at  once.  The  husband  has  charge  of  foreign 
afiairs. 

Girls  should  learn  whatever  develops  and  trains  the  application  of  the 
bodily  senses  and  the  use  of  the  eyes ;  such  as  botany,  that  inexhaustible, 
peaceful,  ever  fruitful  science,  which  knits  us  to  nature  by  soft  flowerr 
chains ;  and  astronomy,  not  merely  mathematical,  but  religious ;  which 
widens  our  world,  and  expands  our  souls  along  with  it 

I  would  aUo  advise  mathematics,  especially  the  simplest  principles  of 
pure  and  applied  mathematics,  and  a  corresponding  portion  of  geometry. 

Geography  ;  not  a  mere  register  of  localities,  which  would  be  of  little 
value  for  the  mental  culture  of  women,  and  of  little  practical  use ;  but 
with  reference  to  what  it  contains  of  solid  and  real  history,  both  of  maa 
and  of  the  earth. 

History ;  that  variety  of  it  which  only  leads  from  one  antiquity  to 
another,  as  studied  by  girls,  can  not  contain  too  small  a  number  of  dales 
and  names,  nor  can  it  be^rich  enough  in  great  men  and  great  actions,  the 
knowledge  of  which  elevates  the  soul  above  mere  histories  of  dties  and 
suburb.^. 

Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  belongs  to  the  female  soul^,  it  is  the 
Orphean  sound  which  will  lead  her  safely  past  thousands  of  siren  songs 
and  whose  youthful  echo  will  accompany  her  far  within  the  autumn 
marriei  life. 

Drawing,  on  the  contrary,  at  least  if  cultivated  beyond  a  sofflcien 
knowle^  of  its  rudiments  to  train  the  eye  and  the  taste,  depriyea  diil 
dren  and  fiimily  employments  of  too  much  time ;  so  that  time  spent  in  i 
is  usually  lost 
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One  foreign  language  is  neoessarj  as  a  means  of  intelligent  companion 
^*  study  with  our  own ;  but  one  is  enough. 

ire  the  heart ;  and  then  it  will  long  not  for  light,  but  for  the  ethe- 
atmosphere  of  heaven.  Jbam  Paul  Hichtbr. 


husband  should  be  earnest  and  industrious,  and  8houid  support  his 

!4S  and  children  honestly  and  respectably.     He  should  not  bo  a  »ipend- 

tkarift,  nor  waste  in  drinking  what  his  wife  saves  at  home.     Also  he  should 

Vie    of  good  conduct ;  neither  a  wolf  nor  a  lion,  so  that  his  wife  may  not 

be  fearful  and  afraid  of  him.    And  lastly  he  should  bo  upright ;  so  that 

bi&  word  may  be  a  Yes,  and  Amen. 

A  wife  should  be  domestic,  industrious,  and  should  economically  man- 
ige  all  that  her  husband  so  laboriously  and  honorably  earns :  not  given 
over  to  sloth,  laziness,  and  gluttony,  which  would  bring  both  husband 
uid  children  together  to  beggary.  And  she  must  be  obedient;  not  growl- 
ing, murmuring,  grumbling,  snarling,  complaining,  &c ;  and  good 
natured  toa 

With  one  judicious  pleasant  word,  a  wife  can  bring  over  her  husband, 
ind  gain  his  consent 
But  a  contrary  and  obstinate  wife  is  a  great  burden  to  her  husband. 
And  who  would  not  rather  live  among  the  wolves,  tHan  with  a  bitter* 
tempered  wife  ? 

What  is  more  destructive  to  the  lovely  peace  which  should  prevail  at 
borne,  than  the  bad  temper  and  obstinacy  of  a  disobedient  and  ill-con- 
^cted  wife  ? 

For  disobedience  is  followed  by  contempt  for  the  husband ;  and  that  by 
violent  anger. 

It  is  lar  better  to  obey  and  live  in  peace,  than  to  strike  and  bite  and 
quiiTcL 

It  is  and  most  be  the  prerogative  of  the  head — the  husband — to  gov- 
*fn ;  and  the  members  must  do  the  will  of  the  head. 

Lastly,  a  wife  should  be  serious ;  not  running  ader  follies,  but  finding 
ber  enjoyment  in  managing  her  household.  Mosciiekoscu. 

.  Oirls,  of  all  ranks  and  of  whatever  circumstances,  should  obtain  prac- 
^  skill  in  housekeeping ;  for  during  subsequent  married  life,  even 
^ould  they  be  in  the  easiest  circumstances,  they  should  always  have  a 
P'^^  oversight  of  their  household,  and  be  able  to  judge  correctly  of 
^  •ffiurs.  They  must  know  what  can  fairly  be  required  of  their  ser- 
^^ts  j  for  too  much  is  as  often  demanded  of  them  as  too  little. 

^ijT  practice  will  enable  a  wife  to  conduct  even  a  difiBcult  household, 
^  at  the  same  time  to  do  this  with  such  case  and  despatch  as  to  have 
**'^<^  and  leisure  for  intellectual  employments. 

.  ^  woman  of  good  judgment,  even  without  previous  experience,  can 
1^  to  keep  house,  by  means  of  a  firm  resolution  and  diligent  applica* 
^;  but  her  mind  will  be  much  absorbed  in  the  work,  and  she  will 
^^  be  free  from  a  certain  anxiety,  arising  from  the  unaccustomed 
^^^^  of  the  employment 

^  Christian  and  well  educated  wife,  whose  ^uiet,  intelligent  and  patient 
J^^ity  makes  little  display  in  words,  and  still  less  in  constant,  restless 
^  and  scolding  impatience,  whose  virtues  and  abilities  will  make  her 
we  80  comfortable  to  her  husbuid  that  he  desires  to  stay  in  no  other 
P«ce,  who  educates  her  children  judiciously  to  a  Christian  piety,  without 
•^^ferng  any  of  the  faculties  which  are  the  gift  of  the  Lord  only  to  bo 
J^«ctwl  or  perverted  into  a  false  and  narrow  pietism, — such  a  wife  should 
be  the  ideal  of  female  education ;  in  such  an  ideal  is  intimately  united  a 
''^■tevy  of  domestic  duties,  and  a  high  grade  of  mental  training. 

YoM  Kauxer. 
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Nothing  is  so  much  neglected  as  the  education  of  girls. 

Have  not  women  duttes  which  are  the  basis  of  their  whole  liyes  f  Is  il 
not  they  who  destroy  or  build  up  famiUes  ?  They  exert  a  most  powerfo] 
influence  upon  the  good  or  bad  morals  of  almost  all  the  world. 

An  intelligent,  industrious  and  deeply  religious  wife  is  the  sooi  of  i 
whole  great  household ;  she  controls  it  both  in  its  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare. 

Ignorance  is  often  a  cause  which  occasions  girls  to  be  at  a  loss  fin 
eoiployment,  and  to  busy  themselves  in  ways  not  innocent 

If  women  reach  a  certain  age  without  bemg  accustomed  to  serious  em* 
ployments,  they  can  neither  acquire  a  taste  for  them,  nor  learn  to  valac 
them  properly.  Fbnxloh. 

Attractiveness  is  more  valuable  than  beauty. 

Beauty  is  an  earthly  quality,  and  fades  in  a  few  years ;  but  sttrmctiTO' 
ness  is  a  charm  of  the  soul,  and  adorns  even  old  age. 

There  are  many  beautiful  forms  and  reguUr  features.  But  what  pleasei 
the  senses  does  not  always  attract  the  mind. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  beautiful  women  are  destitute  of  that  efaanu 
whose  sweetness,  unfeigned  regard  for  others^  and  undefinable  dignity, 
enchants  the  heai'ls  of  all. 

Beauty  quickly  gives  pleasure,  but  does  not  continue  always  to  do  so. 
Attractiveness  renders  even  serious  defects  loveable,  and  establislMi^ 
though  slowly,  an  enduring  dominion. 

It  is  too  commonly  the  case  that  women,  in  theur  desire  to  please^  and 
to  rule  by  pleasing,  exchange  their  native  agreeableness,  even  during  the 
period  of  education,  for  external  politeness,  gracefulness  of  attitude  and 
motion,  and  elegance  of  manners.  But  this  is  only  painting  a  faded  dieek ; 
a  counterfeiting  what  is  not  really  possessed. 

As  beauty  is  the  charm  of  the  senses,  so  is  attractiveness  of  the  mind: 
a  charm  which  beams  through  the  corporeal  envelope  of  the  body,  aad 
ennobles  it 

As  the  strength,  mental  power  and  tone  of  thought  in  a  roan,  are  indfr 
cated  without  his  knowing  it^  in  his  features,  his  words,  the  tone  of  hif 
voice,  his  step,  his  motions,  so  are  the  innocence,  mildness,  and  nobOiQ 
of  the  feminine  character  indicated  in  woman's  exterior,  without  aig 
artifice  or  design. 

It  is  not  a  fashionable  taste  thftt  gives  attractiveness;  butattractivenen 
which  often  shows  itself  m  trifling  matters,  which  gives  the  laws  of  good 
taste. 

The  nobler  the  internal  character,  the  nobler  will  the  external  be. 

Therefore  a  higher  degree  of  attractiveness  accompanies  outward  pnrih 
and  simplicity,  than  the  richest  adommentj  for  the  former  exem]^!^ 
the  virtues  of  the  possessor,  the  latter  her  vanity.  Zscbokkil 

While  a  man  who  devotes  himself  to  any  elevated  calling,  should  alwaji 
have  well  studied  the  fates  of  the  most  important  nations  of  the  world,  il 
would  be  inappropriate  to  require  the  same  of  women. 

History,  as  studied  by  girls,  should  b6  directed  to  the  cultivation  d 
their  sensibilities,  their  feelings,  their  sense  of  the  great  and  noble ;  nel 
the  mere  cramming  of  the  memory. 

The  extent  of  what  is  to  be  committed  to  memory  should  be  as  limited 
as  possible. 

A  chronological  error  is  much  less  injurious  to  a  young  girl,  thaa  the 
least  appearance  to  a  pretension  to  historical  learning. 

It  is  self-evident  that  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  a  young  girl,  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  lives  and  duracterg  of  Uie  best  feminine  models. 

Yon  Bauvib. 
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The  instruction  of  girls  in  history  deserres  special  consideration ,  it  has 
tti  too  much  neglected.     There  should  be  more  adaptation  to  their  pecu- 
wants ;  and  actual  and  ideal  representations  should  bo  afforded,  of  the 
cox&<iition  of  women  in  different  ages.  Hueos. 

••  The  best  fruit  of  history,"  says  Goethe,  **  is  the  enthusiasm  which  it 
ciiL-iates,"  Accordmgly,  the  historical  studies  of  young  women  should  be 
oT  mn  elevating  character ;  and  the  actual  facts  communiciUed  should  be 
explained  by  &eir  respective  ideals. 

Xn  a  history  for  girls,  the  chief  object  should  be,  to  give  a  biographical 

*nd  ethnographical  representation  of  the  human  mind,  in  single  characters, 

scenes  and  parties ;  but  not  by  means  of  those  interminable  genealogies 

oT  rulers  whose  names  and  existences  are  often  much  more  uncertain  than 

many  of  the  facts  in  mythology. 

Wars,  campaigns  and  battles,  can  least  of  all  have  any  interest  for 
them ;  it  will  be  sufScient  to  acquaint  them  by  a  few  representations,  with 
the  results  of  human  efforts. 

More  time  should  therefore  be  occupied  in  following  the  progress  of 
civilization,  manners,  customs,  arts  and  religion ;  and  most  of  all,  in  the 
ooDstderation  of  eminent  female  characters. 

Great  wickedness,  and  outbreaks  of  brutal  vileness  can  not  be  entirely 
pMsed  over ;  but  it  will  not  be  a  blamable  caution,  in  treating  of  such 
tkungs,  to  make  use  of  much  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  young,  and 
CBpecially  to  the  tender  sensibilities  of  the  female  sex. 

In  a  history  for  girls,  the  chief  obiect  should  be  to  brins  out  the  rela- 

tioQ  between  the  narrative  and  actual  life ;  especially  with  that  of  women. 

Our  young  women  should  study  history,  in  order  to  learn  to  recognize 

the  earnest  purposes  of  life,  and  the  hand  of  God  as  seen  in  the  fates  of 

individual  men  and  whole  nations ;  to  avoid  becoming  similar  to  those 

c'tttares  who  are  carried  away  with  the  fKvolous  sillinesses  which  French 

pttaners  and  governesses  have  imparted  into  our  father-land ;  that  in  study- 

P  ing  Greek  history  they  may  follow  back  to  its  natural  condition  that  soci* 

r  ^7  which  a  period  of  affectedness  has  modelled  into  stiff  and  unnatural 

^^hions;  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  sensible  and  plain-spoken  Soc- 

'^'t  to  learn  how  to  understand  Jesus  and  his  divine  instructions ;  to 

"^cwe  themselves  from  fidUng  under  the  dominion  of  either  sneerers  or 

^y^tics,  and  of  thus  becoming  either  skeptical  or  superstitious. 

^  dauchters  should  study  history,  that  they  may  be  domestic,  true 
^  hononwle,  after  the  model  of  the  ancient  German  wives ;  that  they 
^J  ippreciate  the  important  duty  confided  to  them  by  Providence,  of 
*'*>ning  men,  from  infancy  upwards. 

^or  whenever  we  see  a  great  man,  we  may  see  behind  him  a  noble 
^''"'^y  who  carefully  and  lovingly  watched  over  the  seeds  of  his  future 
P'BitDegs.  ^ 

^^w  women  should  be  acquainted  with  history,  that  they  may  learn 
^  in  times  of  barbarism  and  degeneration,  arts  and  sciences,  virtue  and 
^  have  ^  found  a  place  of  safety  with  them  and  them  only ;  and  also 
"^  bid  women  have  caused  the  destruction  of  whole  nations. 

History  should  also  be  a  protection  against  silly  tattling  and  vul^ 
^^meuents,  and  idl  the  miserable  supeHSciality  and  emptiness  which 
^^'^''^cterizes  so  many  women ;  and  also  against  the  excessive  sensibility 
^^cifulness  which  have  carried  away  many  nobly  endowed  women 
^  ^emselves  and  their  duty,  and  plunged  them  into  irreconcilable 
<lQtrreU.  Obser. 

^  toon  as  a  mother  becomes  aware  that  her  daughters  are  no  longer 
^^"^^^&ted  to  be  playing  all  the  time,  that  they  have  occasional  seasons  of 

16 
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idleness  and  ennui^  she  must  set  about  supplying  all  manner  of  litU< 
occupations  to  prevent  it 

Knitting  and  sewing  should  be  taught  to  all  girls,  of  whatever  rank,  ■ 
soon  as  their  aptitude  for  handiwork  is  developed. 

As  soon  as  they  are  skilled  in  these  occupations,  they  are  thus  fitted  t 
learn  artistic  and  ornamental  work;  lessons  in  which  may  be  allowe 
them  as  a  reward  for  industry  in  doing  the  sewing  of  the  family. 

It  is  desirable  that  girls  should  become  sufficiently  acquamted  wit 
ornamental  work  to  be  able  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  tastefi 
adornment  of  a  room  or  a  dress.  VoM  Rauiuul 

The  very  idea  of  a  public  institution  for  female  education  is  at  yariaiM 
with  the  best  education  for  women. 

The  sphere  of  action  of  the  future  man  is  out  in  the  world ;  and  thei 
should  be  his  school. 

But  the  scene  for  the  exercise  of  the  womanly  virtues  is  a  domestic  om 
the  family ;  and  this  should  be  the  girl's  school 

The  life  of  a  family  is  entirely  different  from  that  in  an  educatioii 
institution. 

In  the  former  is  to  be  found  God^s  wisely  ordained  association  of  yooi 
and  old  persons  of  both  sexes ;  varieties  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  ti 
duties  and  the  rights  of  those  of  dififerent  ages.  Girls  have  an  oppori 
nity  of  learning  what  are  right  and  wrong  ways  in  housekeeping,  and  i 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  social  life ;  they  learn  to  obey  the  old,  to  tal 
charge  of  the  young,  to  be  companions  of  those  of  their  own  age,  and ' 
direct  Uiose  under  their  authority.  Therefore  the  home  life  among 
brothers  and  sisters  and  parents,  small  and  great  together,  is  the  prop 
school  for  girls. 

In  public  institutions  there  are  no  parents,  to  conciliate  the  oonfideiK 
of  the  childish  heart ;  there  are  only  teachers,  from  whom  the  mmo 
heart  is  cautiously  concealed,  for  fear  of  misunderstanding;  while  pa 
ward  propriety  is  carefully  watched  over,  and  at  last  comes  to  be  the  pri 
ctpal  thing.  The  hundred  instructive  little  daily  occurrences  of  dome 
tic  life  are  wanting ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  character  which  make  U 
deepest  impression  on  the  heart  Instead  of  these  there  is  a  odd  vb 
formity  in  listening  and  in  doing,  and  with  the  best  teachers  and  eon 
panions,  none  are  seen  but  strangers.  And  thus,  during  the  most  critiQ 
years  of  the  young  woman's  life,  her  character  takes  an  impress  which : 
in  future  life  to  be  seldom  necessary,  but  often  injurious. 

She  returns  to  domestic  life,  with  a  scientific  half-education,  skilUbl  i 
concealing  her  thoughts  from  others,  accomplished  in  external  deooran 
with  an  increased  d^re  and  capacity  for  shining  before  the  world  m  fi 
tie  things. 

Well  for  her  if  she  finds  there  again  the  ancient  happiness,  natundnei 
and  innocence  of  her  childhood. 

Her  parents*  homo  and  those  of  her  relatives  must  anew-  become  hi 
school 

But  often  it  is  too  late,  and  she  is  ruined  forever  for  thehUran^  tl 
sameness,  and  the  little  enjoyments  of  domestic  life. 

She  becomes  a  wife,  but  without  becoming  the  cheerful  oompsnioa  ft 
life  of  her  husband ;  the  head  of  a  family,  without  being  able  to  govei 
her  house  with  consistent  diligence  and  with  equal  care  and  wisdom  bsi 
in  great  things  and  in  small ;  a  mother,  without  taking  pleasure  ia  main 
nal  duties. 

We  have  many  instructions  for  the  education  of  girls.  But  pious  pm 
ents  will  instruct  them  best,  in  their  own  family.  * 

What  constituted  a  perfect  woman  thousands  of  years  ago,  coostitali 
hcrstilL    (See  Proverbs,  xxxi ;  11  to  81.)  Zschouol 
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Prior  to  1789,  according  to  the  biographer*  of  Caleb  Bingham,  no 

public  provision  appears  to  hare  been  made  for  the  instruction  of  girls 

m  the  citj  (then,  the  town)  of  Boston.     The  onlj  schools  to  which  girls 

were  admitted  in  1784  were  called  Writing  Schools,  (in  which  penman- 

^p,  reading  and  spelling  were  taught,)  and  were  kept  hy  the  teachers  of 

the  public  schools  between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions.     In  that 

J^ar  Mr.  Bingham  opened  a  private  school  for  girls,  and  such  was  his  sue- 

<»a,  that  in  1 789,  in  the  "  Great  Reform"  which  was  in  that  year  made  in 

the  public  schools,  he  was  solicited  and  prevailed  on  to  take  charge  of  one 

^f  the  three  Reading  Schools,  into  which  girls  were  admitted  on  a  foot* 

u^  of  equality  with  boys, — the  girls  attending  the  Reading  School  in 

u^  morning  and  the  boys  the  Writing  School,  (each  school  having  these 

^0  independent  departments,  which  thus  acquired  the  name  of  the 

Qouble^headed  system,  and  was  continued  for  more  than  a  half-century,) 

sod  in  the  aflemoon  the  boys  attended  the  Reading  School,  and  the 

8^8  the  Writing  School, — the  masters  never  changing  rooms,  and  the 

W*  uid  girls  changing  the  half-day  once  a  month.     Even  under  this 

^'^'itgement,  girls  were  only  allowed  to  attend  the  schools  six  months 

^  the  year,  from  April  to  October,  and  during  the  winter  months  half 

^  tK)j8  attended  the  Reading  School  while  the  other  half  attended  the 

Exiting,  alternating  as  the  boys  and  girls  did  in  summer.     This  state 

^  thiDgg  continued  till  1826. 

^Uay,  1825,  at  a  i^eeting  of  the  School  Committee,  on  the  motion 
^  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  a  Special  Committee  was  raised  "  to  consider 
7^  expediency  and  practicability  of  establishing  a  public  school  for  the 
^^^^''iction  of  girls  in  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  literature." 
y^  Committee  reported  on  the  22d  of  June  following  in  fevor  of  estab- 
^''^  mdi  a  school,  to  be  conducted  on  the  monitorial  system,  and  the 
^^  Council  was  requested  to  appropriate  two  thousand  dollars  for  this 
P^*^  which  was  done  on  the  25th  of  September,  1825.  The  school 
^inatitttted  by  the  School  Committe  on  the  13th  of  January,  1826, 
^  Wag  called  the  High  School  for  Girls,  and  the  examination  of  can- 

^^^KUvR  rowuL   JUmair  a/  OaUb  BUufkam^la » AtnMmTf  Jmtricim  IWoWrt 
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didates  for  admission  was  commenced  on  the  22nd  of  Febroarj  following^ 
and  the  school  was  opened  mider  the  charge  of  Ebenezer  Bailej. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Committe  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject  in  Maj,  1825.  The  Report  was  written  bj  Ber. 
John  Pierpont,: 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  genercu  expediency  of  placing  women,  in  re 
spect  to  education,  upon  ground,  if  not  equal,  at  least  bearing  a  near  and  an  hem 
orable  relation,  to  that  of  men,  in  any  community,  your  committee  think  thatlai 
doubt  can,  at  this  day,  be  entertained  by  those  who  consider  the  weight  of  femak 
influence  in  society,  in  every  stage  of  moral  and  intellectual  advancement ;  and  as 
pecially  by  those  who  consider  the  paramount  and  abiding  influence  of  motbera  op 
on  every  successive  generation  of  men,  during  the  earliest  years  of  their  lilb^  sn 
those  years  in  which  so  much,  or  so  little,  is  done,  towards  forming  moral  duam 
ter,  and  giving  the  mind  a  direction  and  an  impulse  towards  usefulness  and  hmppi 
ness  in  after  life.  As  to  the  general  expediency,  then,  of  giving  women  sadh  ai 
education  as  shall  make  them  fit  wives  for  well  cfducated  men,  and  enable  them  t 
exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  rising  generation,  as  there  can  be  no  doabb 
your  committee  will  use  no  arg^uments  at  this  board ;  but  will  confine  ttkemMtre 
to  the  particular  expediency  of  provision  for  a  higher  education  of  our  daug^ten 
at  the  public  expense. 

And  your  committee  think  &vorably  of  making  an  effort  to  this  end,  for  the  Ai 
lowing  reasons  which  are  particular,  as  well  as  for  the  many  reasons  wh&di  aramoi 
general  in  their  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  render  more  efficient,  and,  consequently,  more  profit 
able  to  the  city,  the  provision  which  has  already  been  made  for  the  public  edooi 
tion  of  its  daughters. 

As  our  public  Qranmiar  schools  are  now  constituted,  some  of  the  finest  acholar 
in  the  girls'  department  are  seen  in  the  first  dass,  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  tweln 
years,  by  the  side  of  girls  fourteen  or  fifteen  yerrs  old,  who  have  been  rather  td 
erated  in  the  first  class,  either  from  courtesy  to  their  age,  or  from  pity  to  their  vh 
successful  efforts,  than  entitled  to  a  place  there,  on  the  score  of  their  good  acboisp 
ship.  As  the  dass  must,  on  the  present  system  of  organization,  move  on  togetiw, 
tiie  former  are  continually  held  in  check,  that  the  latter  may  keep  in  their  compaoy; 
and,  as  the  masters  have  neither  time  nor  the  authority  to  go  with  them  iaAc 
higher  studies,  it  is  easy  to  see,  what  is  of  every  day's  occurrence,  that  the  man 
sprightly  girls  find  it  difficult  to  fill  up  their  hours  profitably  to  themsdvea;  ttd 
are  in  constant  danger  of  falling  into  liabits  of  inattention,  and  mental  disaipation; 
a  danger  which  now  presses  upon  them  for  two  or  three  of  the  last  years  that  thm 
are  allowed  their  seats  in  the  public  schools.  Now,  by  the  school  proposed,  thu 
evil,  which  is  a  very  serious  one,  would  be  obviated.  The  same  field  would  be 
opened  in  this  school,  for  the  girls,  as  has,  for  a  few  years,  been  so  auoceesftil^ 
opened  in  the  English  High  School,  for -the  boys  in  the  Qrammar  schools.  An  ob< 
ject  would  be  presented  of  honorable  ambition,  and  of  lively  competition,  to  thi 
misses  who  are  now  condemned  to  two,  and  sometimes  three  years,  very  hiade 
quately  and  unprofitably  employed ;  and  those  indolent  habits  of  mind  might  bi 
avoided,  which  it  is  so  much  easier  to  prevent  than  to  correct 

Secondly,  the  school  contemplated  seems  to  your  committee  to  be  particolaiti 
expedient  for  this  dty,  in  respect  to  the  impulse  that  would  be  given  by  it  to  the 
whole  machinery  of  our  public  instruction,  through  the  medium  of  the 
schools. 

These  schools  are  daily  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and, 
quently,  are  daily  furnishing  a  greater  and  greater  proportion  of  the  diikUen  to  on 
Grammar  schools.  Of  course,  it  is  of  continually  increasing  importance  that  tbm 
first  schools  should  be  taught  by  those  who  are  themselves  well  educated.  They  an 
and  probably  will  be,  tought  exclusively  by  women ;  and  it  is  doing  no  iojuatioe  K 
the  dty,  or  to  the  gentlemen  who  so  faithfully  superintend  these  schoola,  to  aaj 
that  they  are  not  always  able  to  find  women  qualified  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  tiki 
diarge  of  these  very  interesting  public  institutions.  A  school  like  that  now  In  qob 
templation,  would  certainly  and  permanently  furnish  teachers  for  the  Primiff] 
•diools,  competent  in  every  respect  to  render  the  city  efficient  MnrSoa ;  and 
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iaOT-  in  this  respect^  that  they  will  have  gained,  by  their  own  experience,  a  thorough 
Wwledge  of  our  whole  system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  relations  of  its  sev- 
enl  XMTts  to  each  other.  Thus,  the  city  will  insure  to  itself  a  greater  excellenoe  • 
nd  usiformity  in  the  primary  schools,  than  is  possible  at  present,  and  be  always 
•ble  to  recur  to  its  own  resources,  to  meet  its  own  wants ;— exhibiting  thuF,  in 
aorala— what  has  been  so  long  a  desideratum  in  mechanics — a  piece  of  machinery 
t^^  >>y  its  own  operation,  produces  the  power  by  which  itself  is  driven. 

liiiTdly,  your  committee  think  a  school  such  as  is  proposed  particularly  expedient 

to  this  city,  in  regard  to  the  experiment  that  might  be  made  of  it,  of  tho  practica- 

^ty  and  usefulJMSS  of  manUonal  or  mtUual  instruction;  or,  >at  least,  of  so  much  of 

^t  system  as  on  n^perimeni  would  be  found  to  accord  with  tiie  genius  and  habits 

of  our  community.    That  something  of  this  system  might  be  introduced  into  all  our 

l^^(>lio  schools,  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools  and  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the 

^^t  your  committee  can  hardly  doubt    One  experiment  has  been  made,  and  made 

*^<^oe88fully.    But  there  were  considerations  which  prevented  the  carrying  of  that 

JJ>^*oni  up  from  the  school  in  which  it  was  tried,  into  the  higher  public  schools. 

r^*^  Bame  system,  with  some  qualifications,  has  been  under  sucoessfbl  experiment 

^  *  Subscription  school,  composed  of  the  daughters  of  our  most  respectable  fiuni- 

^^ ;   snd  yonr  committee  are  persuaded  that,  under  the  control  of  a  master  of 

^^^^nnent  and  genius,  so  much  of  that  system  might  be  profitably  introduced  into 

J^^QQule  High  &hool,  as  would  prove  to  the  public  in  this  city,  that  the  same  might 

'^  ^^anied  into  our  Orammar  and  Reading  schools,  at  least,  to  great  advantage.    At 

^y  i^te,  a  mMafadory  experiinent  might  be  made.    Should  it  fail,  as  it  liardly  can, 

z^  city  will  lose  nothing  but  the  time  and  comparatively  trifilng  expense  of  making 

^;  and  should  it  suooecHd,  the  cit^  will  secure  to  itself  the  better  instruction  of  one- 

^*^^>^  more  children  than  are  now  mstructed,  and  at  probably  one-third  less  expense. 

"^our  committee  are  not  sure  that  it  falls  witliin  the  spirit  of  their  commission  to 

^^acjnt  a  statement  of  tho  studies  which  should  be  pursued  in  the  proposed  insti* 

r^^oxL    But,  without  attempting  a  particular  statement,  or  a  definite  arrangement^ 

^^  tlie  studies, — Cleaving  that  duty  to  a  futiu^  committee^  should  the  city  think  &- 

Jj*a>>ly  of  the  project, — ^your  committee  wonld  beg  leave  to  recommend,  in  general, 

2^^t  In  the  female  High  School  should  be  taught  reading;  writing  words  and  sen- 

^8  finom  dictation ;  English  grammar,  embracing  frequent  exercises  in  the  com- 

ttion,  transposition,  and  resolution  of  sentences ;  Composition,  to  be  taught  sys- 

uatically,  and  to  be  a  regular  exercise  in  all  the  classes ;   rhetoric;  geography, 

t  and  modem,  embracing  the  use  of  maps  and  globes ;  elements  of  geometry, 

as  is  necessary  to  the  construction  of  maps,  and  to  the  study  of  natural  phil- 

y;  arithmetic,  intellectual  andwritterr;  book-keeping  by  single  entry;  gen« 

^^^  bistoiy;  history  of  Greeco,  Borne,  England,  and  the  tlolted  States;  natural 

I'^'^loiopby,  with  as  much  of  chemistry  as  would  be  useful  in  domestic  economy; 

**■**»*!  phdoiophy ;  natural  theology ;  and  astronomy. 

Of  these  studief,  however,  your  committee  would  recommend  that  some  be  re- 
^■Ci  laj  and  o^era  only  permitted,  as  tokens  of  merit  and  incitements  to  industry; 
^^^  opening;  in  this  sdiool,  what  this  is  intended  to  open  to  all  the  Grammar 
ds  of  the  city,  a  course  of  higher  instruction,  as  an  object  of  honorable  emuli^ 
and  the  most  unexceptionable  reward  of  industr]^ 
^^taving  spoken  thus  of  the  general  character  of  the  school,  and  of  the  considera- 
^^^'^  which,  in  their  opinion,  render  the  establishment  of  it  particularly  expedient; 
?||^|^  oommittee  would,  in  the  second  place^  state  briefly  their  views  of  the  practioa- 
^^^^^IJ^  of  establishing  it 

To  this  there  can  be  but  one  objection, — that  of  experue.  But  your  committee 
^.persuaded  that  this  is  not  an  insuperable  obstacle  totheelfectmgofanobject, 
7^^  seems  to  be  so  important  to  the  best  interests,  and  to  one  of  the  most  cber- 
^''^^objecta,  of  the  dtizens  of  Boston, — their  system  of  public  education.    *    * 

"^W  UberoBiy  supporied^  they  more  than  support  themeelves.  They  are  a  source^ 
^'^^^'Qf  honor  only,  but  of  pecuniary  profit,  to  the  dty ;  for,  taking  into  view — as  an 
l^^l^teoed  pcdicy  does  ti^e  into  view — ^the  whole  period  during  which  these  in- 
H^ktions  exert  their  infiuenoe  upon  the  community,  they  more  than  indemniQr  the 
^  fiv  the  expense  of  their  mamtenance,  in  that  the  knowledge  they  diffhse  through 
^^jntt  mass  of  the  population,  throws  open  new  and  wider  fields  to  enterprise; 
m$  higher  aims  to  ingenuity,  and  supplies  more  profitable  objects  to  industry. 

Ae  foUowing  extracts  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Oommittae  on  the 
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organization  and  standing  of  the  school,  which  was  accepted  hy  thfl 
Board  in  October,  1825 : 

Yonr  committee  would  propose  that  the  candidates  for  admission  to  this  ttibocA 
shall  be  eleven^  and  not  more  than  fifteen  jears  of  age ;  allowance,  in  partlonlai 
cases,  to  be  niade  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Sdiiool  Committee ;  that  thej 
shall  be  admitted  on  examination  in  those  studies,  which  are  pursued  in  ihe  poUic 
Grammar  schools  of  the  city;  and  that  the  examination  may  be  strict  or  otherwise^ 
as  the  number  of  candidates  shall  hold  relation  to  the  accommodations  pnnrided 
for  them :— * 

That  the  course  of  eiudiee  in  this,  as  in  the  English  High  School,  shall  be  cak» 
lated  to  occupy  Ihree  years : — 

That,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  the  original  report  on  this  sulject,  some 
studies  shall  be  required  of  all  the  scholars,  and  others  aUmoed  as  evidences  of  boor 
orable  proficiency,  and  as  motives  to  higher  efforts ;  and  that  the  following  be  the 
studies  of  the  sdiool,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  shall  bo  pursued,  uuti] 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  School  Committee. 

riBST  TSAB. 

Required:  Ko.  1.  Beading— 2.  Spelling— 3.  Writing  words  and  sentences ftosi 
dictation— 4.  English  grammar,  wi;h  exercises  in  the  same — 6.  Composition— -61 
Modem  and  ancient  geography — 7.  Intellectual  and  written  arithmetiGs-*8.  BMo- 
ric— 9.  History  of  the  United  States. 

Allowed :  Logics  or  botany. 

EBCOKDTEAR. 

Required:  Kos.  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  continued— 10.  Book-keeping  by  single  ^ntn^ 
11.  Elements  of  geometry — 12.  Natural  philosophy — 13.  General  history— 14.  jBQa 
tory  of  England — 16.  Padey*s  Natural  Theology. 

AUowed:  Logic^  botany,  demonstrative  geometry,  algebra,  Latin  or  French. 

THIRD  TEAB. 

Required:  Nos.  1,  6, 12, 16,  continued — 16.  Astronomy — 1*7.  Treatise  on  theriobei 
—18.  Chemistry— 19.  History  of  Greece— 20.  Histoiy  of  Bome— 21.  Paley's  jCon 
PhUysophy— 22.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity.  ^ 

AUowed:  Logic,  algebra,  principles  of  perspective,  prqjection  of  maps^  botanj 
Latin,  or  PrendL 

The  High  School  for  Girls  was  opened  on  the  27th  of  Febmary,  1826 

with  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  out  of  286  candidates  examined,  (me 

half  from  private,  and  the  other  half  from  public  schools ;  of  these  8' 

were  between  eleven 'and  twelve  years  of  age,  69  between  twelve  aac 

thirteen,  72  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  94  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 

and  14  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen.    In  the  account  of  the  school^  pre 

fixed  to  the  first  catalogue,  published  soon  after  its  opening,  the  fidknr 

ing  remarks  occur : 

In  many  respects,  this  insfitution  is  an  experiment;  and  it  cannot  be  fldrijtsrtM 
without  patient  and  laborious  exertions.  A  firee  school  for  the  instnictloa  of  ft 
males,  founded  on  principles  so  liberal,  is  in  itself  a  novelty;  but  such  a  nonlQ 
Argues  well  for  the  spirit  and  improvement  of  the  age,  and  of  the  community  wheraii 
it  is  fostered.  Although  the  correct  literary  education  of  females  is  no  longMrie 
garded  as  a  subject  of  comparatively  little,  or  even  of  secondary  importanoe ;  tldi 
is,  perhaps,  the  first  school,  established  by  the  public  care  and  supported  at  tb 
public  expense,  in  which  they  may  receive  a  systematical  course  of  instmotloa  ii 
the  higher  departments  of  literature  and  science.  Much  depends,  therefore^  on  tti 
success  of  this  experiment;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  public  may  not  In 
disappointed  in  their  expectations.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  a  school  of  mon 
than  a  liundred  andlhirty  scholars^  who  have  been  accustomed  to  almost  everf  v* 
riety  of  instruotion  and  discipline  to  be  found  in  the  public  and  private  eohooli  d 
the  city,  can  be  organized  on  principles  with  which  they  are  wholly  unaoquidnted^ 
and  put  into  complete  and  successfbl  operation,  at  its  very  commenoementk  hf  I 
aingle  instmctor.    Knob  time  will  be  required  to  asoartaiPi  with  any  oooa&tea  wi 
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difvee  of  aoonraoy,  the  remeddve  powers  and  attainments  of  such  a  number  of 
]mpQ9y  whooe  studies  have  been  widely  different,  not  onlj  in  the  books  uapd,  but 
alio  in  their  order  of  suocession.  If  tne  indulgence  be  granted,  which  these  oir- 
enmstanoea  seem  to  demand,  there  oan  be  no  &ubt  that  the  suocess  of  the  school 
win  fiilly  meet  all  the  reasonable  hopes  and  wishes  of  its  fiiends. 

An  acooant  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  plan  of  government  and  instruction  to  be 
adopted,  will  not  now  be  expected.  The  arrangements  of  the  school,  in  these  re- 
jects, are  not  yet  fhlly  matured.  Indeed,  as  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  at  work 
in  the  buainesa  of  education,  with  unprecedented  earnestness  and  success,  It  la 
hoped  that  many  valuable  alterations  may  be  introduced,  from  time  to  time,  and  in- 
ooiporsled  into  the  method  of  teaching  to  be  pursued ;  for  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  nec^ect  no  suggestion,  really  useAil  and  valuable,  under  whatever  name  or  as  a 
ttmpoiieat  part  of  whatever  system,  it  may  come  before  the  world. 

The  following  paragraphs^  from  the  *'  Regulations  and  Catalogue  "  of 

the  school  in  Januarj,  1827,  contain  statements  of  historical  interest: 

The  attaimqsente  of  several  of  the  candidates,  who  were  rejected,  were  venr 

cvBditable  in  all  the  required  branches,  excepting  mental  arithmetic;  in  this,  aU 

Ware  deficient,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.    A  large  proportion  of  them  had  never 

laid  any  attention  to  the  study;  and  some  of  those  who  professed  to  be  acquainted 

With  it,  merdy  ciphered  wiOwut  a  skU»f  exhibiting  no  acquaintance  with  that  dose 

AQd  perspicuous  method  of  reasoning,  which  constitutes  the  chief  beauty  and  ex* 

eellence  of  the  system.    It  is  understood  that  very  many,  desirous  of  entering  tiie 

flciiool,  were  deterred  from  offering  themsrives  frcmi  examination,  by  a  conscious 

^llcieiicy  in  this  branch ;  it  having  been  embraced,  but  a  short  time,  in  the  course 

of  inatruction  pursued  in  the  Writiog  Sohoola  of  the  city. 

ISo  aeholar  shall  be  admitted  into  the  schc^l,  until  she  shall  have  attained  the 

of  fimrteen  yeanf  nor  after  she  shall  have  atteined  the  age  of  aixtem,  or  shall 

in  the  school  longer  than  one  year.    An  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  the 

scholars,  who,  having  been  originally  admitted  for  three  years,  are  per- 

to  remain  until  the  next  annual  exhibition. 

Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  examined  in  Beading^  Writing,  Modem  Geog* 

Lpby,  and  Colbum*s  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  and  they  shall  be  able  to  pi»rse 

I'aaently  any  Kngliah  composition  in  prose  or  verse. 

Before  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  school  had  become  so  popular, 

ie  applicants  for  admission  so  numerous,  so  manj  parente  were  disap- 

S^ointed  that  children  were  not  received,  the  demand  for  larger  and  be^ 

accommodations,  and  for  increased  scholars,  involved  such  additional 

fc^qienditures,  that  the  School  Committee  were  perplexed,  and  under  the 

of  the  Major,  Josiah  Quincy,  (Senior,)  on  the  2l8t  of  Februarj, 

828,  adopted  a  report  and  series  of  resolutions,  bj  which  the  Girls' 

School  was  discontinued,  the  branches  taught  in  that  school  were 

S^atrodnced  into  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  girls  were  allowed  to 

^Mntinue  through  the  year  in  the  same  until  they  were  sixteen  years  of 

^igOy  although  the  boys  were  dismissed  at  fourteen.     The  Report  by 

^Vrhich  these  changes  were  advocated  was  drawn  up  by  Mayor  Quincy, 

mod,  was  subjected,  so  far  as  the  High  School  for  Girls  was  concerned,  to 

m  Bearching  "  Review"  by  Mr.  Bailey,  under  whom  as  Principal  the  school 

liad  attained  such  remarkable  success.     From  these  documents  we  give 

the  following  extracts  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  education  of  girls^ 

not  only  in  Boston,  but  in  other  cities — for  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 

Ihe  influence  of  the  example  of  Boston  in  delaying  the  establishment 

of  this  das!  of  schools  elsewhere. 
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The  sub-committee,  afler  reciting  the  history  of  the  school  subetan* 
tially  as  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  observe  that  the  effect  of  ooii< 
sequences  of  establishing  a  school  of  such  extent  and  splendid  pronuac 
for  the  education  of  females,  to  be  paid  for  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
city  had  not  been  exactly  estimated.  "  The  anticipations  of  the  acboo 
committee  had  completely  failed  "  not  in  respect  to  the  prosperity  oi 
efficiency  of  the  school,  but  in  as  much  as  the  school-room  deemed  tuf 
ficient,  would  not  accommodate  all  entitled  to  admission  under  the  icx 
liberal  requisitions  of  candidates  as  to  age  and  qualifications  originallj 
established,  and  because  the  committee  in  the  development  of  the  ex 
periment  find  it  necessary  to  limit  the  minimum  age  to  fourteen,  and  tl|i 
preliminary  studies  to  every  thing  required  in  the  public  grammer  ■  anc 
writing  schools,  thus  making  the  Girls  High  School  occupy  for  g;iil 
the  same  place  in  the  system  of  public  instruction,  as  the  Ladn  anc 
English  High  Schools  did  for  boys.  On  this  state  of  facts  the  8ub«oom 
mittee  observe : 

The  great  argument  for  a  High  School  for  girls,  of  the  extent  of  time  and  obfeeli 
of  education  aa  first  proposed,  was,  that  the  same  had  been  done  for  the  hojMf  anc 
that  it  was  reasonable  that  one  sex  should  have  the  same  advantages  aa  the  other 

It  was  not  however,  sufBdentlj  considered,  if  it  was  at  all  foreseen,  that  Ihi 
difference  of  the  circumstances  of  girls  and  boys,  at  the  period  of  life  betweei 
eleven  and  sixteen  would  make  a  material  difference,  in  respect  to  the  practioabQilg 
of  a  school  on  such  a  basis,  considered  as  a  part  of  a  public  system  of  educatioa  li 
be  provided  for  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  city. 

Between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen,  girls  are  not  like  boys,  for  the  moat  par 
abstracted  fVom  general  objects,  by  the  necessity  of  attending  to  objects  havial 
reference  to  some  particulrr  trade  or  profession.  A  school,  therefore,  requuinff  fix 
admissiou,  quab'fications,  of  no  very  high  character,  and  such  as  parents  by  afittln 
forcing  of  the  education  of  their  daughters,  in  private  schools  or  by  domestic  inatme 
tion,  might  generally  oommaad,  and  which  was  in  fact  of  the  nature  of  a  ooUego  in 
all  girls  between  eleven  and  sixteen,  was  of  a  nature  very  attractive,  and  as  it  wai 
to  be  confined  of  course  to  the  best  scholars  from  our  public  echools,  it  partook  o 
the  character  of  edectum  and  exduaion^  thereby  obviating  the  objection  which  pn 
vents  some  parents  from  availing  themselves  of  our  common  schools. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  was  evident  in  the  number  of  the  candidatea^  a 
the  first  examination ;  being  as  above  stated  two  hundred  cmd  eighty-eix;  and  also  h 
the  reasonablo  anticipation  made  of  the  number  of  candidates,  whidi  were  propane 
to  offer  had  the  same  state  of  qualification  continued  in  the  second  examination,— 
from  three  to  four  hundred, —  and  in  the  fact  that  of  all  the  scholars,  who  onterac 
the  High  School,  it  is  understood  that  not  one,  during  the  eighteen  montha  of  ill 
operation  voluntarily  quitted  it;  that  is,  who  from  circumstances  could  have  ex^ofei 
its  advantages. 

The  difference  between  the  practicability  of  such  a  school  as  applied  to  femalei^ 
and  considered  as  a  part  of  a  system  of  public  education  to  be  paid  for  out  of  tht 
general  funds  of  the  city,  and  as  applied  to  boys,  cannot  be  more  strikingly  ffloatMi 
ted  than  by  a  comparison  of  that  result,  with  the  following  facts. 

The  High  School  for  boys  has  been  in  operation  ever  since  1821,  and  in  evaij 
respect  has  been  successful  and  popular,  yet  the  greatest  number  of  applicants  fia 
admission,  which  ever  offered  was  ninety.  The  g^reatest  number  ever  admitted 
was  eighty-four.  And  although  it  has  boen  so  many  years  in  successful  operatiQi^ 
its  present  number  is  only  one  hundred  and  forty-six. 

In  relation  to  the  continuance  of  those  admitted  into  the  High  School  for  boja  Um 
contrast  is  still  more  striking.  The  number  of  those  annually  admitted  into  it  is  OQii< 
stantly  and  rapidly  diminishing,  every  successive  year,  as  the  parents  of  adiolan 
are  able  to  fliMl  places  to  put  them  out  as  apprentices,  or  in  counting  houses    8c 
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ttiit  ^tke  fiict  ia  that  "  the  greatest  number  of  these  who  have  continued  through 
timr  whole  course  is  seventeen ; — and  they  belonged  to  a  class  consisting  orig^lnall j 
of  about  seventy  members." 

How  from  the  facts  which  have  occurred  and  trom  the  known  circumstances  of 
ftoialea,  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  an  J  one,  once  admitted  to  the  school,  would  voluntarily  quit  it  for  the  whole 
thno  T^*^n:  unless,  indeed  in  case  of  marriage. 

Another  met,  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  estimate  of  the  effect  of  this  High  ^hool 
ftr  girls,  considered  as  a  practicable  public  system  is,  that  the  greater  number  of 
those  admitted  to  that  school  was  from  private  schools ;  that  is  out  of  one  hundred 
tad  twenty-one,  sixty-two  were  from  private,  and  fifty-nine  from  the  public  schools. 
It  was  understood  that  the  proportion  of  the  number  about  to  offer  for  the  second 
elimination,  had  the  original  principles  of  admission  continued,  would  have  been 
fu  greater  from  the  private  schools. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  in  order  to  indicate  the  degree  of 

praparation  and  expense  to  which  the  establishment  of  such  a  collegiate  course  of 

ttndiea,  under  the  name  of  a  High  School,  would  necessarily  lead,  that  the  whole 

number  of  girls,  in  our  present  Qrammar  and  High  Schools  between  eleven  and 

f^tm  years  of  age,  is  about  seven  hundred,  that  the  number  of  girls,  between  the 

Btne  ages,  receiving  their  education  within  the  city,  in  private  schools  and  fkmilies, 

nuiflt  be  unquestionably  fiir  greater.    Supposing  only  that  the  number  of  this  class 

^  eqaal,  then  it  is  apparent  that  there  will  be  a  great  total  of  nearly  fourteen  bun- 

M  girls  in  every  year  to  whom  tiie  benefits  of  this  collegiate  course,  at  the 

expeoee  of  the  dty,  would  be  proffered,  upon  the  single  condition  of  becoming  fit  to 

enter  this  school  within  that  period  of  age.    It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  proffer 

of  10  imezampled  a  privilege  would  awaken  the  strong  desire  of  every  parent,  and 

finale  of  the  admitted  age,  in  the  city,  to  become  partakers  of  it.    And  this  desire^ 

J^eidd  be  proportionably  strong  and  active  in  parents,  who  had  been  in  the  previous 

^t  of  educating  their  children  in  private  schools,  because  they  would  feel  most 

"^1^7  relief  from  the  expense  to  which  they  had  hitherto  subjected  themselves ; 

1^  would  perdeve  that  having  the  pecuniary  ability  to  force  the  education  of  their 

**^^  in  private  schools,  or  by  ddknestic  tuition,  they  would  most  certantly  be 

^  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage.    Accordingly  it  was  found  that  the 

^^c^tenent  and  stimulus  were  much  greater  among  children  of  this  class  than  among 

^  other.    There  was  reason  to  expect  far  greater  numbers  from  private  schools 

^from  the  public.    The  estimate  above  stated  made  by  the  Sub-Committee  for 

^  %h  Schools  for  girls  of  four  hundred  was  probably  not  extravagant,  and  if  it 

*^  ftUen  short  the  tiien  current  year,  it  would  without  question  have  been  equalled 

^next    It  being  next  to  a  certanty  that  when  so  desirable  and  uncommon  a 

I*^^ilege  was  proflbred,  at  least  one  third  of  all  within  the  admitted  age  would 

2^1%  tiiemselves  to  take  advantage  of  it    As  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  it  is 

^^^ered  that  not  one  glri  once  admitted  would  voluntarily  quit  the  school,  during 

^  whole  three  years. — except  in  case  of  marriage, —  it  followed  that  provision 

^ be  made  for,  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  scholars,  in  the  first  three  yean: 

^*^  expense  of  two  High  School-houses  with  suitable  preparations,  which  would 

r^iu)tless  than  fifty  thousand  dollara;  and  upon  the  supposition  of  the  same 

^  of  masters  and  ushers  to  scholars  (one  to  one  hundred)  and  only  the  same  rate 

5'^leries  as  in  our  present  Grammar  schools,  causing  an  additional  expense  of  ten 

7^^>&d eight  hundred  dollars  annually;  with  a  certainty  that  the  numbera  and 

^^nie  most  annually  increase.    These  facts  and  considerations  were  irresistible 

^  ooDdudve  to  show  that  a  High  Shool  education  was  a  very  different  thing  in 

^JlJ^ta,  as  it  respects  our  general  school  system,  when  applied  to  girls,  than 

2y  epplied  to  boys ;  and ;  that  aside  from  all  considerations  of  its  particular 

l^l^upon  our  Grammar  and  Writing  schools,  some  of  which  were  unquestionably 

^rioua,  and  without  taldng  notice  of  the  objection  that  it  might  not  be  within  the 

1^^  policy  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  relative  to  public  education,  it 

?^  not  be  maintained  and  ought  not  to  be  continued  as  a  part  of  our  public  sys- 

^  on  the  basis  of  time  and  qualification,  on  which  it  was  firat  projected.    The 

jJ^OQ  became  general,  if  not  universal,  that  some  change  in  its  principles  must  be 

!rM,  if  it  were  continued.    Two  schemes  only  were  suggested  by  those,  who 

7P|^  ooDtinne  the  ooarse  of  three  years.    1.  That  the  High  School  should  be  oon- 

r^  those  educated  in  the  common  schools.    This  of  course  would  not  be  sna- 

^^fiir  one  moment    Forinaddition  totheoommon  righti  which  woviVd^W 
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lierent  in  all  parenta,  th0  tendency  would  be  to  bring  back  to  oar  comnum  idiooli 
a  daas  of  chUdren,  from  the  education  of  whom  tbej  were  now  rdieved  bj  thi 
predilections,  or  pecqniary  ability,  of  parenta. 

2.  That  the  qualification  should  be  raised  while  the  course  of  three  years  abonli 
be  continued.  This  last  was  the  favorite  remedy  with  those  most  deairoua  iSir  tb 
oontinuanoe  of  the  institution  on  this  principle  of  time, 

A  single  objection  seems,  however,  conclusive  on  this  pdnt  In  proportSoQ  t 
the  quaUfications  for  admission  are  raised,  the  school  becomes  exdusive.  Thong] 
nomhially  open  to  all,  it  will  be  m  &ct  open  only  to  the  few,  and  shut  to  the  main 
Now  if  the  objects  to  be  acquired  in  a  school  of  this  kind  are  important  to  tb 
whole  community,  nothing  can  he  more  obvious  than  that  the  advantages  of 
sdiool,  provided  fbr  out  of  the  funds  of  the  whole  community,  should  be  reoeira 
by  the  whole  community 

If  it  be  asked  does  not  the  same  objection  apply  to  the  Latin  School  and  tib 
High  fidiool  for  boya^  the  answer  is  obvious.  The  destination  of  boys,  in  fiitai 
life,  has  reference  to  professions  and  pursuits,  (including  services  to  the  otHnmiuiit 
In  public  stations,)  infinitely  various  compared  with  the  destination  of  girla.  Tl 
easential  reasons  for  supporting,  at  the  public  szpense,  these  last  mentioned  Sdiool 
is  that  they  enable  every  individual  in  the  community,  however  poor,  to  have  hi 
son  educated  for  the  particular  profession,  or  pursuit  in  life^  fbr  whidi  his  talsi 
destines  him. 

If  however,  these  sdiools,  instead  of  educating  each  about  one  hundred  and  ilfl 
hoyn  annually,  should  show  themselves  to  be  of  a  nature  to  attract  within  the 
sphere  all  those,  at  present  educated  at  private  schools,^-  if  it  should  appear  thj 
the  number  must  riae^  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  to  at  least  ediglit  < 
twelve  hundred  annually,— or  if)  of  all  that  entered,  none  during  the  wliolecoon 
would  be  likely  to  quit, — and  the  effect  upon  the  common  schools  was  poaltiTs] 
iiy'urious, — it  would  become  a  serious  question,  whether  schools  of  that  characti 
could  be  supported  out  of  the  general  fUnds  of  the  dty ;  and  would  lead  either  1 
their  modification  or  abandonment 

Under  these  general  views,  your  Sub-€ommitt^  cannot  hesitate  to  oome  to  tl 
same  conclusion,  which  the  School  Committee,  by  adopting  the  vote  of  the  17t 
November,  1826,  efflsctually  did,  and  declare  it  as  their  opiuioo,  that  the  Hiig 
School  for  girla  ought  not  to  be  reestablished  upon  the  basis  of  embracing  the  «3 
tent  of  time  and  the  multiplied  olijects  of  education,  which  the  original  plan  of  tiu 
School  contemplated. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  jiall  the  High  School  for  girls  be  oootiniiii 
on  the  restricted  basis,  as  to  time  and  oQecta,  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  the  Tot 
of  the  17th  November,  1826,  your  Sub-Oonunittee  apprehend  that  it  will  raceiTe  ( 
dedssion  equally  easy  and  satisfiMstory.  A  basis,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  eseap 
ing  flrom  an  unanticipated  exigency,  containing  no  proportion  between  time  allottad 
and  objects  of  education  proposed,  can  be  Justified  by  no  sound  principle  of  wisdoaa 
The  eff'ect  of  such  a  ^stem,  would  be  to  make  a  new  High  School  every  year  to  b 
organized,  disciplined  and  instructed,  so  far  as  respects  the  children,  by  a  nsv 
master.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  a  school  would  produce  any  importan 
effects,  or  would  jus^  the  expenditure  it  would  require.  To  say  notlung  of  ifc 
being  necessarily  of  an  exclusive  character,  and  its  benefits  confined,  in  effao%  to  i 
very  few. 

It  is  obviously  far  preferable  to  arrange  aU  our  Grammar  and  Writing  Sdbods  • 
as  that  the  standard  of  education  in  them  may  be  elevated  and  enlarged ;  thersib>: 
making  them  all,  as  it  respects  females,  in  feet  High  Schools,  in  whidi  eadi  djiflii 
may  advance  according  to  its  attainments  to  the  same  branches  recenUy  tan|g^  ii 
that  school 

Your  Sub-Ck>mmittee  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  drcamstaaa 
oea,  in  which  the  city  is  placed,  by  the  result  of  '^tiie  experiment"  of  the  HK|^ 
School  for  girls,  render  it  their  duty  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  extendlm 
the  advantages,  now  ei^oy^  i^  our  public  schools,  upon  a  c^neral  and  systesMti 
plan,  having  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  the  whole  community,  predicated  upo 
no  principals  of  fevoritism  or  exduaion,  but  adapted  to  elevate  tiie  condition,  Im 
moral  and  intellectual  of  the  children  of  the  whole  community;  particulariyof  thos 
daases  who,  fh>m  thdr  pecuniary  condition  are  at  least  able  to  provide  for  the  a^ 
ucation  of  their  own  d^drea 
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The  Sub-Committee,  after  a  surrej  of  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  propose  the  following  modifications : 

1.  The  introduction  of  the  Monitorial  system  into  til  our  public  Grammar  and 
Writing  schools,  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable. 

2.  The  elevating  and  enlarging  the  standard  of  poblic  edocation,  in  aU  oar  Gram- 
mar  and  Writhig  Schools,  so  as  to  embrace  the  branches,  taught,  recently  in  our 
High  School  for  girls. 

To  this  object  two  tUngs  are  plainly  essentiaL  1.  The  introduction,  as  is  pro- 
poaed,  of  the  monitorial  sjitem  into  the  Grammar  and  Writing  schools,  because  tiie 
High  Sdiod  for  girls  was  instituted,  conducted,  and  its  studies  arranged  with  re^ 
mtenoe  to  that  system.  2.  BemoTing  the  present  fourth  dass  fhxn  our  Grammar 
and  Writing  Schools :  for  unless  this  he  done,  it  is  imposible  to  introduce  the  elevat- 
ed and  enLu'ged  course  of  studies  proposed.  3.  Intex)ducing  the  monitorial  system 
alao  into  our  Primary  SdiodSi  and  thus  eiTecting  the  requisite  modification  of  those 
Soboola. 

The  advantagefl^  then,  whldi  the  Sub-Committee  contemplate  by  the  modiflcatioiia 
tb^f  anggest,  are  the  following: 

I.  The  grammar  and  writing  ICasters  wiU  be  relieved  from  a  dass  of  diildren, 
which  disteact  their  attention  from  the  higher  bramfies  of  education  which  it  is  the 
IntooticMi  to  multiply  and  extend  in  those  schools. 

3.  The  grammar  and  writing  schools  irill  be  elevated  both,  in  character  and 


3.  The  number  of  our  pubUc  sdioola  wiU  be  reduced,  the  vodes  of  education  in 
aimpliiled,  and  a  greater  uniformity  of  qrstem  and  productive  power  will  be 
Hie  necessary  oonsequenoe. 

4i  By  having  male  instructers  for  male  children  exdnaively,  it  wffl  be  easy  with* 
dnt  deranging  the  general  system  of  our  schools  to  introduce^  and  instruct,  those 
iMiya,  who  have  pasMd  the  present  legal  age  of  admission  into  the  primary  sohoola 
^MiUhout  being  quaHfled  to  enter  the  g^rammar  and  writing  schools. 

ft.  Besidea  the  last  mentioned  advantages,  which  womd  result  to  females,  under 
droumstances,  of  age  and  want  of  quiUification,  another  would  be  the  con« 
of  having  girls  taught  ezdusively  in  the  primary  sdiools  by  females,  as  it 
^»  nnM  enable  needlework  to  be  introduced  among  the  branches  taught ;  as  is  the 
as  in  these  schools  elsewhere. 

a.  The  opening,  which  would  be  made  for  the  present  ushers,  in  the  male  pri« 

sdiools,  win,  by  taking  away  one  of  the  objections  to  the  introduction  of  thia 

tend  greatly  to  fkcQitate  &e  measure. 

1  But  the  prominent  and  most  certain  effect  of  the  S3r8tem  proposed  is  by  re* 

^BiiCriDg  the  fourth  dass,  to  give  room  for  teaching  those  branches  recently  tau|^ 

the  Bjgh  Sdiool  for  girls;  wherebv  greater  advantages  it  is  believed  will  be  ob- 

'  and  those  more  general  and  mimediate,  and  more  commodiously  Uian  that 

school  could  have  afforded.    A  high  and  interesting  course  of  education  wQI 

thus  kept  ooostantly  before  the  eyes  and  within  the  reach  of  all  the  sdiolars  of 

^l^lhe  schools.    To  advance  in  which  course  would  be  an  object  of  continual  a^ 

^■tioD,  to  which  the  child  would  be  daily  stimulated  by  witnessing  the  success  of 

^^bsn.    Ita  entrance  on  that  course  would  not  depend  upon  acquisitions  at  a  par- 

^2^  *S^  ^'^^  which,  if  that  age  be  passed  without  attaining,  would  be  wholly 

^^vftitsd,  but  would  be  peroeptiblv,  within  the  diild's  reach,  in  every  period  of  its 

^gfcopl  age.    Indeed  the  effbct  of  teaching  higher  branches  in  these  schools  must 

^■aritably  dissemhiate  a  knowledge  of  them  in  a  greater  or  lees  degree  among  all 

ga  Hnieo^  even  the  lower,  and  such  as  would,  perhaps,  never  have  gained  anr 

^Q^Mge^  or  idea  of  them,  if  (they  were  taught,  exdusively  in  a  separate  sdiooL 

^>d^«  qnrtem  of  teadiing  the  higher  branches,  in  these  schools,  would  conform 

^^11^  to  the  graeral  polioy  of  the  laws  of  the  Goounonwealth  relative  to  publio 

^^o^oo.    To  it,  there  could  be  no  objection,  on  accounts  of  its  wants  of  sudi 

^^■wnnity;  nor  on  account  of  its  being  exdusive  and  partaking  c^  a  character  of 

*!^^tiaD.    The  chOdren  of  the  whole  community  would,  if  theur  parents  pleased, 

*99  of  aeoessity  and  not  by  possihility,  aU  the  benefits  of  aU  ttt»  branches  of 

««jQ^  even  the  highest 

^tt  girls  may  reap  the  benefits  of  the  system,  your  Sub-Committee  propose  that 
^  ihoDld  be  permitted  to  continue  through  the  whole  year,  and  that  anothar 
TiarihoQld  be  added  to  those  they  are  now  aUowed  to  remain  hi  the  aohoda. 
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Of  such  portion  of  tHe  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  as  treats  of  tlia 
High  School  for  Girls,  Mr.  Bailey,  who  had  resigned  his  position  as 
Master  of  that  School,  and  opened  a  High  School  for  Girls  on  his  own 
responsibility,  published  a  "  Review,"*  from  which  the  following  eztraeta 

are  taken : 

The  Report  of  ICr.  Quincy  recommending  various  ncPBOVXiaNTB  in  our  system 
consists  of  three  parts, — as  it  relates  to  the  High  School  for  Girls,  the  Granuiyu 
and  Writing  Schools,  and  the  Primary  Schools,— <;ach  of  whidi  would  afford  mat 
ter  for  copious  remarks,  perhaps  for  severe  animadveraion.  It  is  no  part  of  aq 
plan,  however,  to  examine  his  project,  so  ftir  as  it  relates  to  what  he  calls,  hr  wig 
of  emphasis,  "the  Common  Schools."  But  having  been  appointed  by  the  Scboo 
Committee  to  conduct  the  experiment  of  the  High  School  for  Girls, —having  devotee 
my  time  and  strength  and  all  mj  energies  to  this  service  for  nearly  two  years,— «k 
having  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  history  and  progress  of  the  in 
stitution,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  ICr.  Quince's  arguments 
,by  which  he  would  satisfy  the  public  that  **the  result  of  the  experiment  has  beei 
'  an  entire  failure  : " — that  such  an  institution  is  from  its  very  nature  ^impracticabla^ 
in  this  city  I  This  renders  it  a  solemn  duty  to  disabuse  the  public  by  showing  then 
the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and,  moreover,  many  of  those  firiends  whose  c^inion 
I  am  most  accustomed  to  respect,  have  urgied  this  duty  upon  me.  For  myael(  '. 
need  not  say,  that  I  ^n  be  influenced  by  no  interested  motive, — my  present  poeitioi 
being  far  more  eligible  than  any  which  the  School  Committee  have  it  in  their  powsi 
to  bestow.  If,  therefore,  Thave  any  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  it  is  that  tb 
High  School  for  Girls  should  be  discontinued. 

The  subject  requires  that  I  "  use  great  plainness  of  speech ;"  but  I  wonld  no 
willingly  forget  the  respect  due  to  one  who  **has  done  the  State  some  aervioe^"— 
more  especifdly  as  I  have  no  personal  animosity  towards  Mr.  Quincy.  In  this  ^ 
cussion,  he  is  regarded  only  as  a  public  man,  intrusted  with  important  intersBta  fa; 
his  fellow  dtizens,  and  exerting  an  active  and  powerful  influence  upon  the  insfeiti] 
tions  of  the  city.  The  extent  to  which  instruction  should  be  carried  at  the  pafaB 
expense,  is  a  question  fairly  open  for  discussion  on  general  principles;  and  oma  o 
which  intelligent  and  patriotic  men  may  very  honestly  entertain  Afferent  o^nkmi 
Whether,  in  particular,  it  was  expedient  to  institute  the  High  School  for  Girli^ 
and  whether,  after  it  was  instituted,  it  ought  to  have  been  sustained, — are  quasHoQ 
worthy  of  a  free  investigation,  but  they  ought  to  be  met  in  a  manly,  open  and  ii 
.genuous  manner.  It  may  not  be  exp^ent  to  support  a  High  School  tor  Girla,- 
but  it  ia  expedient  that  the  citizens  be  correctly  iziformed  on  the  subject,— and  it  i 
not  right  that  the  institution  should  be  put  down  by  **  indirection.'^  I  do  not  qotf 
plain  of  Mr.  Quincy  that  he  has  been  advers#  to  that  school,  firom  the  veiy  d^ 
when  it  was  first  proposed, — ^he  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  be  opposed  to  th 
''experiment;" — ^but  I  do  complain  of  him  because  he  has  not  been  an  open  an 
generous  enemy  to  it, — ^because  he  has  not  pursued  a  course  worthy  of  the  inatita 
tion,  of  himself  of  the  dty  over  which  he  presides. 

The  people  of  Boston  have  been  accustomed  almost  to  venerate  their  pafaBi 
schools,  for  they  have  regarded  them  as  a  rich  inheritance  bequeathed  to  them  fag 
their  ancestors.  They  hkyehved  these  institutions,  for  the  influence  they  have  ez 
erted  on  the  minds  and  manners  and  hearts  of  their  children ;  and  altlu)ugh  tlM|| 
have  never  supposed  their  schools  to  be  perfect,  still  they  have  been  j^rond  ^tfasn. 
They  have  paid  liberally  and  with  a  willing  hand  for  their  support,  and  have  M 
tiiem  to  be  noble  monuments  of  an  enlightened  policy.  Nor  has  this  feeling  ben 
conflned  to  citizens  of  Boston  alone.  Their  system  of  free  schools  has  exolled  tiia 
admiration  of  intelligent  strangers,  not  only  from  different  parte  of  our  own  oountij 
but  from  Europe^  and  has  been  regarded  as  a  model,  well  worthy  of  being  attentivah 
studied.  It  is  not  generally  known  except  to  their  teachers,  bow  often  the  puimk 
schools  of  this  dty  are  visited  by  persons  from  abroad,  interested  in  the  saljectol 
education.  While  the  High  School  for  Girls  was  in  operation,  it  was  thus  visilsd 
almost  daOy.    It  happened  not  unfirequently,  that  many  gentlemen  were  present  ml 

*'BeTtow  of  the  Mayor^s  Beport,  on  the  Sabject  of  Sohooli,  m  Cur  M  lelatM  to  the  High  Bifeeil 
IbrOlrli."   By  &  Bdtey,  lite  lliMt«  ofthst  School,  1828,  p.  M 
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tb»  same  time,  who  had  oome  from  diffbreuc  aDd  from  distant  parts  of  the  couotrj 
for  the  single  purpose  of  examining  the  methods  of  education  pursued  in  this  city. 
AmoDg  these  were  often  to  he  seen  the  accredited  agents  of  puhlio  institutions  from 
^flRnent  cities. 

Knowing  these  things,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  mortification,— of  astonishment,— 
that  J  read  the  Report  of  Mr.  Qnincy.  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear,  from  tiie  Chair- 
man of  the  School  Committee,  that  our  whole  system  of  public  education  is  radicaUj 
wrongp, — that  we  are  Tastlj  behind  the  age  in  this  respect, — and  that  our  schools 
•re  so  essentially  defective,  that  their  present  arrangements  most  be  torn  up,  root 
•nd  branch,  to  make  way  for  a  new  organization.  No  one  will  deny  that  these 
idiools  have  some  defects  which  demand  a  remedy.  But  these  are  merely  acdden* 
tsl  faults,  which  can  be  removed  without  destroying  the  integrity  of  the  whole  s^ 
tMn,^  a  system  which  has  been  advancing  towards  perfection,  under  the  fostenng 
eai«  aud  wisdom  of  successive  generations;  and  which,  if  it  has  not  produced  many 
^Baxkuvs,  has  at  least  rendered  the  population  of  Boston  proverbial  for  their  love 
of  order,  and  their  general  inteUigence. 

It  is  true  the  free  schools  of  Boston  are  very  liberally  supported,  and  the  people 

^^^  them  to  be  sa     They  do  hot  complain  of  the  expense,  for  they  want  a  good 

education  for  their  children,  not  a  cheap  one.    Ko  doubt,  thev  wish  their  rulers,  by 

Imprudent  snd  economical  course  of  policy,  to  husband  well  the  resources  of  the 

***5yt  and  not  squander  them  on  extravagant  schemes  and  doubtfhl  speculations.    I 

^Poak  now  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  upon  whom  the  public  burdens  fell  with 

^JB  greatest  weight ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  there  are  some  individuals  who  think 

^o  much  money  is  expended  for  the  schools.    I  have  heard  such  an  opinion  avowed 

^T  more  than  one  member  of  the  City  Government, — and  by  no  one  else.    In  tliat 

jyter  it  has  been  said,  that  the  public  schools  should  be  merely  eleemosynary 

••W>U8hments,  where  nothing  but  the  lowest  elements  of  learning  should  be  doled 

^^  to  the  children  of  poverty  1    The  municipal  officer  who  avows  such  a  sentiment 

*^  Uiis  community,  must  be  respected,  at  least,  for  his  fairness  and  candor.    From 

^ch  a  man,  the  friends  of  a  liberal  system  of  education  have  nothing  to  fear,  for 

**^^  always  know  where  to  find  him.    But  it  is  from  those  who  hold  the  same 

^^Vjxuoti,  but  have  not  the  courage  to  avow  it, — from  those  who  would  reduce  the 

?^<^ol8  from  their  present  rank  by  **  indirection, "^-that  real  danger  is  to  be  appro- 

^*^Qd.    And  that  this  is  the  design  of  the  present  project  of  the  Mayor,  however 

l^^^y  be  disguised  and  glossed  over,  is  but  too  evident    He  talks  much  indeed 

^^^t  **  raising  the  standard  of  our  common  schools;"  but  how  does  he  propose  to 

y^j^?    "Wlijf  simply  by  adding  a  splendid  list  of  new  studies,  dismlssiiig  half  the 

^'l^'^oixtteacherSi  wad  making  them  like  the  Monitorial  Schools  of  New  York  1  Nothing 

7??^|^he  easier.    Did  our  worthy  Mayor  ever  see  those  same  Monitorial  schools 

r^^cb  he  is  holding  up  to  our  view  as  models  ?  or  did  he  suppose  no  peraon  in  Bos- 

^*L^ad  ever  seen  them? 

i^^e  history  of  Mr.  Quincy^s  Report  is  underetood  to  be  as  follows.  After  I  had 

^^ered  to  the  School  Committee  my  resignation  as  Master  of  the  High  School  for 

r-*^  a  8ubHX>mmittee  was  raised  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of 

^^tinuing  the  school    This  committee  made  a  report  early  in  the  month  of  Decern- 

~^t  ^bich  recommended  that  the  school  should  be  sustained.    Upon  the  question 

^^eoepting  this  report,  the  committee  were  equally  divided ;    and  Mr.  Quincy 

^|^y»^Aw»  the  performance  of  hia  official  duty,  as  Chairman  of  the  School  CommitUe^ 

?J^  deotmcd  giving  his  casting  vote  t    This  feet  is  worthy  of  being  remembered.    The 

^^  of  the  school  was  then  &rown  wholly  into  his  hands, — it  hung  on  his  Individ- 

^|1  decision.    By  raising  his  finger  he  could  have  saved  it,  and  he  would  not    Now 

1^  he  was  called  upon  to  act  openly  and  decidedly,  he  shrunk  back.    Hischer- 

^HmI  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  school  would  not  permit  him  to  sustain  it,  snd  at 

^^fortieiilar  jui^ure,  he  might  have  found  it  inconvenient  to  incur  the  responsi- 

^tf  of  putting  it  down ;  for  it  was  a  popular  institution,  and  during  the  month  of 

^^Ktmberf  there  was  not  a  little  excitement  on  the  subject    It  was  finally  moved 

h  lefer  the  report  to  the  next  School  Committee.    On  tiiis  question,  tho  members 

^^  sgain  equally  divided,  and  the  Mayor  gave  his  casting  vote  for  Tj^tponemenL 

8000  after  the  organization  of  the  present  Board,  the  subject  was  again  referred  to 

•  rab-oommittee,  of  which  Mr.  Quhicy  was  the  Chairman;  and  the  result  of  their 

Iftbon^— or  rather  of  Aif  labors,— will  be  found  in  the  report  now  upder  considera- 

tioB:  tlMnMdotjectofwhk^istodisooQtlauethsHigb  fiobool  for  Qids,  sod  tbs 
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incidental  to  "  improre  and  elerate "  the  other  achoola.  It  has  aomotaow  hi^ 
pened,  however,  that  the  accidental  drcumatance  has  given  a  name  to  the  docn* 
ment,  and  that  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the  expediency  of  oontfaic 
uing  the  High  School  for  GirlSt  have  reported  on  another  and  quite  a  different  aab- 
jectl  The  explanation  is,  that  while  Mr.  Quincy  had  neither  forgotten  this  flcfaod, 
nor  hifl  settled  determination  to  put  it  down,  he  oould  notTenture  upon  this  measnre 
•— <pen  (tfler  h^e  had  secured  hie  dection  for  another  yeor^— without  informing  the  pa\h 
lie  that  he  was  about  to  substitute  something  better  in  its  jdaoe ;  and  henoe  brings 
into  review  our  whole  svstem  of  Public  Schools. 

Grant  that  the  High  School  for  Girls  was  but  an  "experiment,"  it  wHI  not  be  da* 
nied  that  it  was  a  very  important  one.  It  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind ;  soul 
as  such,  not  onlv  excited  a  lively  interest  in  our  own  community  and  country,  bnft 
even  in  England,  and  on  the  Ck>ntinent,  the  establishment  of  this  school  was  booop- 
ablr  noticed  in  the  public  journals.  It  is  highly  important^  therefore,  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  fomale  education,  that  the  true  result  of  this  "experiment*^  ahoold 
be  known.  If  it  were  indeed  a  "fidlure," — that  is,  if  our  own  experience  has  mads 
it  certain  that  it  is  either  inexpedient  or  impracticable  to  extend  to  females  a  liberal 
course  of  education, — it  should  warn  others  not  to  make  the  attempt  Butiffiw 
"failure"  proceeded  fh>m  other  causes,  it  should  be  exposed,  that  we  great  oanss 
of  fomale  education  may  suffer  no  detriment 

Can  an  "experiment"  be  said  to  have  "failed"  in  any  correct  sense  of  the  tern, 
when  it  has  fully  answered  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted  7  That  tiiis 
has  been  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  High  School  for  Girls  may  be  shown  firom  the 
following  abstract  of  the  views  and  motives  of  the  School  Conmiittee  in  undertakiiig 
the  "experiment:" 

1.  On  principles  of  general  expediency,  it  was  intended  to  make  more  liberal  pro* 
visions  for  female  education  in  the  city,  by  furnishing  the  girls  a  school,  "  similar  to 
the  High  School  for  Boys,  as  an  object  of  ambition  and  profitable  employment  for 
three  years  of  life,  now  inadequately  occupied." 

As  to  the  success  of  the  school  so  far  as  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  should  bs 
taken  into  the  account,  it  is  not  for  me  to  express  an  opinion.  This  pdnt  is  willing^ 
left  to  the  decision  of  Uie  public.  Even  Mr.  Quincy  has  graciously  allowed  that  the 
"conduct  of  the  school  was  very  satisfSM^ry  both  to  the  parents  of  the  chndren 
and  to  the  School  Committee."  And  that  "as  an  object  of  ambition,"  its  influencs 
was  even  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  is  evident  enough  fh>m  Uie  whole  tenor 
of  the  Mayor's  report  In  these  respects,  therefore,  the  expiectations  of  the  Scbool 
Committee  were  fully  realized ;  there  was  no  failure  here. 

2.  The  Committee  thought  "  it  would  have  a  happy  eSbct  in  qnallQring  fbrnales,  to 
become  instructors  in  our  public  schools." 

That  it  has  had  "this  happy  effect,"  is  manifest  flrom  the  &ct  that  several  of  ths 
young  ladies,  educated  in  the  High  School,  are  now  engaged  in  teaching ;  wfadto 
many  others,  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  business,  would  gladly  be  Uius  em- 
ployed.   Here,  then,  there  was  no  "  failure." 

3.  The  Committee  supposed  "it  would  put  to  test  the  nsefhlness  of  monitorial  or 
mutual  instruction,  and  the  practicability  of  introducing  it  into  our  public  sdioola." 

Mr.  Quincy  hhnself  says  "it  effectually  proved  the  advantage  of  the  svstem  of 
monitorial  or  mutual  instruction;"  and  that  it  proved  its  "practicability"  mi^  bs 
aafbly  inferred  from  the  strenuous  efforts  he  is  now  making  to  accomplish  that  par» 
pose.    Surelv,  there  was  no  "  fkilure  "  here. 

To  what,  then,  is  the  "  failure  of  the  experiment "  to  be  attributed  7  In  what  did 
it  consist?  The  report  states  several  circumstances, — all  connected  with  the  neo> 
essary  accommodationB  for  the  school, — ^in  which  the  projects  of  the  committee  seenti 
to  have  failed. 

In  instituting  a  High  School  for  Girls,  of  course  it  was  supposed  that  a  house  for 
its  accommodation  would  be  eventually  wanted;  though  not  absolutely  neoessaiy 
"  the  first  year  of  its  operation."  For  one  year,— one  c£bss, — an  imoccupied  story  & 
&e  Bowdoin  school-house  would  be  sufficient  Who,  for  a  moment,  dreamed  thai 
the  incapacity  of  that  one  room  to  acoonmiodate  the  three  annual  daasea  would  bs 
constru^  into  a  failure  of  the  project  7  Yet  such  has  been  the  case.  And  more^ 
when  the  sub-committee  of  the  High  School  for  Girls  made  their  report  in  Aogoati 
1826^  and  stated  that  "  so  fkr  the  experiment  had  succeeded,  bejrond  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  those  who  had  first  proposed  it;"  that  "the  interest  of  lbs 
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had  been  M  much  ezdted,  the  attendance  bo  constant,  and  the  detire  of  re- 
fflainiDg  in  the  school  so  great,  as  often  to  lead  to  a  great  personal  saoritlce  of  ease 
nd  pleasure,  nther  than  Ibrego  its  benefits;"  that  *'  the  school  had  bo  firmlj  es- 
teblished  itself  In  tiie  confidence  and  affoctlons  of  the  citizens,  as  to  encourage  them 
to  ask  1^  an  appropriation  for  its  continued  support  and  permanent  acoommoda- 
tkxi;"— )Cr.  QuincT,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  whom  this  report  was  re- 
ferred, delayed  maUng  a  report  till  the  October  following.  And  although  the  ezig- 
eoeiesof  the  adiool  were  pressing,  he  postponed,  In  that  report,  makUig  anj  pro- 
Tiaonsfor  the  school,  until  the  result  of  the  next  examination  of  candidates  tor  ad- 
mission, should  be  known  I  leaTing  the  question  of  a  room  to  accommodate  the 
Bdudars  to  be  settled  qfler  thej  were  ready  to  occupj  it  1 

In  the  same  month,  Mr.  Quincj  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Masters  of  the  Qram- 
uar  Sdiools,  fh>m  which  the  following  extracts  are  made : 

"Suggestkms  having  been  made  that  the  eflTect  of  the  High  School  for  Girls  is 
difladTSQtageous  upon  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  other  schools  in  this  me- 
tropolis: 

1.  Bj  diminishing  the  seal  of  the  generality  of  the  other  females  in  these  sdiodi. 

S.  Bj  taking  away  their  most  exemplary  scholars. 

3.  By  disqualifying  the  masters  fVom  a  gradual  introduction  into  these  schools  of 
^  monitorial  i^ystem,  by  thus  removing  from  them  the  class  of  females  best  quel* 
M  to  become  monitors. 

1  By  reducing  the  other  schools  from  the  highest  to  a  secondary  grade,  by  early 
^^ving  them  of  those  scholars  in  whom  they  have  the  greatest  pride,  and  who  are 
^  the  highest  promise. 

I  am  therefore  directed  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  these  sug^ 
Rations,  woA  what  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  High  School  for  Qirls  on  the 
^"^ncter  and  prospects  of  your  school"  Josiah  Quikct, 

Chairman  School  Committee, 

Ko  one  can  mistake  the  object  of  this  most  remarkable  circular.    First,  "  sugget- 

HOns''  are  made  to  the  masters,  that  the  effect  of  the  High  School  has  been  '*  disad- 

^*^^^gNH]a"  to  the  schoohi  under  their  immediate  care!    By  whom  had  these 

^^'Sgeations  been  made 7    Who  was  the  author  of  them?    Why  was  not  the  same 

^'^  loanded  with  respect  to  the  Latin  and  Knglish  High  Schools  which  must 

r^  produced  the  same  effect  ?    I  must  acknowledge  myself  ignorant  on  what 

^ncipie  of  human  nature  *'  the  seal  of  the  boat  scholars  would  Iw  diminished  "  by 

I^Prospectof  an  admission  to  the  High  School  as  a  reward  for  their  exertions! 

j^y^y  the  masters  are  reminded— all  in  sheer  good-nature  and  simplicity  of  pur- 

^^  no  doabt— that  their  schools  were  reduced  to  a  *'  secondary  grade,"  and  that 

^r^  most  "exemplary  scholars"  were  taken  awayl    For  what  other  class  of 

^1^^  was  the  High  School  instituted  r    If  it  had  not  taken  them  away,  it  should 

^S"^  have  been  regarded,  and  Justly,  as  a  "  failure." 

j|fi7^  inibrence  IWnn  this  artful  series  of  leading  questions  is  irresistible,  that  it  was 
.  -  Quincy's  object  to  draw  from  the  masters  such  a  strong  and  united  expression 
,y^^?t^ions  nnftvorable  to  the  High  School  for  Girls  as  should  seal  its  fkte.  He 
r^l^T^  thos  accomplish  hia  purpose;  while  upon  them  would  fall  the  odium  and  re- 
{|^^^*ihility  of  the  act  I  am  well  aware  that,  here  and  elsewhere,  it  is  my  misfor- 
1^7^  to  represent  the  diaracter  of  Mr.  Quincy,  as  a  plain,  fhinlc,  high-minded  mag- 
j^T^^  in  a  questionable  attitude,  to  use  no  stronger  language.  But  for  this  I  am 
J^ll^^nswerable.  The  fade  are  not  of  my  making,  they  are  on  record.  If  the  infor- 
^^^^  are  unjust  or  unwarranted,  the  opinion  of  an  humble  individual  like  myself 
^  »ot  give  them  currency, 
'^^^if  Mr.  Quincy  wrote  with  these  views,  he  mistook  his  men.    With  the  ex- 


l^^^«OQ  of  two  or  three,  who  responded  as  he  probably  wished  and  expected,  the 

^^»vmy  for  the  teachers  waa,  for  the  most  part,  in  favor  of  the  High  School  for 

^2**.   However,  Mr.  Quincy  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  report,  stating  the  "  disad- 

^gJ2^|geons  eflbcts  "  of  that  institution  on  the  other  schools,  and  alluding  to  the  m/A* 

^r^^^  iind  wkeaqieeUd  fact,  that  another  class  would  demand  admission  in  a  fow 

^^  (--whereat  the  reporter  seems  not  a  little  puzzled, — as  he  cannot  readily  con- 

l^T*  how  to  bestow  130  girls  in  130  seats  ahready  occupied  I    However,  he  is  not 

^  |>«pared  to  recommend  that  the  High  School  should  be  abandoned,  consider- 

^  ^te^psnot  past  ■oooesi^  aad  tha  geoexal  ntMictkmcrtbote  who  h»v«  ei^i^^ 
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its  benefits.  He  then  goes  on  to  recommend  instead  oeittin  meMom,  wfaioh 
he  now  declares  to  have  changed  every  one  of  the  orig^inal  features  of  the  plan. 
He4ament8  that,  "  instead  of  a  High  School,  as  originally  projected  for  the  Mmiit' 
sion  of  girls  between  eleven  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  none  were  to  be  admitted  nn* 
til  they  were  fourteen ;  that  instead  of  remaining  three  years,  the  course  of  infltmo' 
tion  was  limited  to  one  year."  Was  the  High  School  rcwUy  instituted  for  the  espeo- 
ial  benefit  of  girls  of  eleven  years  of  age,  as  the  Mayor  intimates  when  he  speaks  ol 
the  exclusion  of  "girls  of  eleven  years  of  age,  whidh  was  one  of  the  prommeni  ob- 
jects of  its  institution;"  or  has  he  seized  upon  an  accidental  circumstance^  oflittfa 
account  or  importance  in  itseU|  that  one  more  item  may  be  added  to  his  list  of  ^tbS^ 
ures?"  The  original  regulation,  which  required  that  a  candidate  should  be  of  s 
specific  age  to  entitle  her  to  admission,  was  little  better  than  absurd,  and  this  TOle 
made  tlie  matter  worse.  No  limit  of  age  should  ever  have  been  fixed,  under  wUdi 
a  girl  might  not  be  a  candidate  for  admission.  No  restriction  should  have  been  pie- 
scribed  excepting  that  of  scholarship.  To  exclude  a  girl  fh)m  admission  to  the 
scliools  in  this  city,  where  she  would  be  daily  subject  to  the  care  and  control  of  fan 
parents,  simply  because  she  is  too  young,  is  to  infiict  a  penalty  on  industry  sad  tsl- 
ents.  I  know  not  on  what  principle  the  rule  in  question  can  be  defended,  onlessit 
be  the  true  policy  to  deter  children  from  making  a  rapid  advancement  in  knosr^ 
edge.  Abolish  ihis  arbitrary  rule, — ^let  scholarship  alone  be  required  for  sdmisrion 
into  the  higher  schools, — and  their  infiuence  would  be  more  stoongly  felt  in  ersiy 
part  of  the  system.  • 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Quincy's  apprehensions  relatiTe  to  the  ezpensa  d 
maintaining  a  High  Sohool  are  quite  grouncUess.  In  another  c(»nmuni^,  it  nuii^ 
be  an  effectual  way  to  bring  a  valuable  literary  institution  into  disrepute  by  msv* 
nifying  its  expense ;  not  so  here.  Besides,  the  grand  mistake  in  all  the  Majors 
estimates,  tliat  "  two  High  School-houses  would  be  necessary  the  first  year/'  Has 
in  taking  it  for  granted  that  every  girl  who  makes  application  is  entitled  to  sdniis- 
sion  into  the  High  School  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  School  Ckmunittes 
might  confine  the  operations  of  the  High  School  for  Girls  to  a  single  house  for  all 
coming  time ;  — by  keeping  the  standard  of  qualifications  sufficiently  high.  "  Bu^" 
says  Mr.  Quincy,  "  in  proportion  as  the  qualifications  for  admission  are  raised,  the 
school  becomes  exduaivt,  and  though  nominally  open  to  all,  is  in  ikct  opeo  to  the 
few."  This  is  an  idea  upon  which  he  evidently  dwells  with  great  oompiaosiioj. 
That  school  must  indeed  have  a  stronghold  upon  the  public  confidenee,  whididoai 
not  become  odious  and  unpopular,  when  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Ck^mmittes^ 
in  his  official  capacity,  openly  proclaims  the  "/avortfinn"  and  ''MfecMoa"  and  '*sg^ 
dtMTum  "  of  the  principles  upon  whidi  it  is  based.  Ought  sudi  epithets  aa  these  to 
be  applied  to  the  High  School,  because  it  was  not  designed  that  otf  the  girls  in  Bos- 
ton should  acquire  (Si  their  education  in  it  ?  Is  there  either  *'8electioD,"  cht  "eioln* 
sion,"  or  fiivoritism,"  in  furnishing  to  every  girl  in  the  city  exactly  that  kind  and 
de^^ce  of  instruction  which  she  most  needs  ?  Mr.  Quincy  himseUI  in  a  coaumml- 
oation  made  to  the  School  Committee  in  1826,  recommending  that  9k1hortmgk  knowl- 
odge  of  all  the  studies  taught  in  the  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools  should  be  le- 
quirod  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  says,  "  by  an  adherence  to  this  wsf^tiBm^  It 
oannot  be  doubted  that  the  High  School  wUl,  in  one  or  two  years,  become^  wM  0 
ought  tobe,  R  school  for  the  instruction  in  those  parts  of  science  to  which  the  oqbh 
mon  schools  Are  from  their  wnstUtUuma  inadequate,  and  far  which  they  were  m$  is- 
tendtd» 

Now  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts  and  many  others  like  them,  some  of  which  wQl 
be  given,  and  all  of  which  ehaU  if  necessary, — after  aU  of  these  oontriyanoes  by 
which  the  **  failure  "  of  the  High  School  was  compassed,  **  et  quorum  pan  mmgm 
fuiy"  Mr.  Quincy  may  well  say, — ^lie  next  proceeds  to  talk  about  the  '*  perfect  fofa^ 
ness  with  which  the  experiment  was  conducted  1"  '*for  the  most  part  under  thi 
same  auspices  which  first  adopted  it  1"  The  '*  changes  "  of  whidi  he  speakS|liaf« 
been  proposed  under  the  particular  '*  auspices  "  of  Mr.  Quincy  himself  and  haifi 
been  eflbcted  by  his  infiuence,  authority  and  management, — ^yes,  numagememi;  for 
he  has  in  every  instance  when  a  committee  was  to  be  raised  on  the  sulject  of  tfas 
High  School,  either  assumed  the  office  of  Chairman  himself  or  sf^xiinted  aa  Ijhsir 
man  some  one  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  institution.  If  there  be  any  eiosptfan 
to  this  remark,  it  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  fiuniliar  as  I  am  with  tlia  h&oif 
oftheschooL    AtanyratetheaasertlonisooQfidently  andlbazlesdymMlsti    ffte- 
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jHfiMladoiMiitouieMQjbtabcrRnifaiiditwillgiTeiiie  pleasore  to  be  oonTinosd 
«f  m  J  error. 

Am  an  example  of  the  **  perfect  fiiimees  "  wkh  which  '*  the  experiment  was  con- 
inctod,"  I  will  dte  the  oouree  taken  hy  the  Mayor  in  regard  to  changing  the  hours 
of  atteoduioe  at  the  High  School    At  the  request  of  one  hundred  and  Reven  of 
tibe  iMuentB  ofmj  echolara,  I  addreted  a  communication  to  the  School  Committee 
wqnettuig  that  the  achod  might  have  but  one  eesnon,  from  8  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M., 
|BKi  ghring  a  minute  account  of  the  reaaona  which  led  such  an  alteration  of  hours  to 
oe  dminble.    Aa  toon  as  mj  letter  had  been  read  at  the  Board,  Mr.  Quincy  haa- 
^f  ftcsBtslled  the  remarln  of  other  gentlemen,  by  expressing  his  decided  disappro- 
bation of  **my  very  extraordinary  proposition,"  as  he  waa  leased  to  call  it.    One 
other  Biember  of  the  Gommtttee  was  equally  opposed  to  the  change,  and  two  othera 
^l^nrndonbtfol  aa  to  its  expediency;  it  was  therefore  determined  to  refer  the  subject 
^^  *  apedsl  committee.    Was  it,  as  both  usage  and  decorum  required,  referred  to  the 
•ub-cQBunittee  of  the  scbodf    By  no  means ;  for  they  were  in  favor  of  the  change,  be- 
^^  wellsoqualnted  with  the  reasons  for  it    Mr.  Quincy  nominated  a  select  oom- 
tn  the  purjp09Bf  eoiuiitiiig  of  tho$e  thrw  ffentlemm  who  f^^ 

M  Two  of  them,  however,  became  satisfied  that  the  change  was  neo* 
and  reported  accordingly ;  and  the  vote  of  the  oonmiittee  was  nearly  unani> 
for  accepting  the  report 
It  bualso  been  intimated  that  the  High  School  was  neglected,  by  these  mem* 
_^«  of  the  committee,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  its  interests  and  conoema. 
j^J^rtag  the  last  year,  it  was  not  honored  by  a  single  visit  from  the  sub-conmiittee. 
OhairmaDt  Mr.  Welsh,  was  in  the  room  but  twice,  once  when  he  introduced 
e  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  again  when  he  came  to  witness  the  *Tarce  t" 
ly  CDorteously  termed  the  late  exhibition.  This  speech  came  with  peculiar  pro- 
^^^^^  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committtee  of  the  High  School,  and  was  the  only 
?*^  Wvered  on  the  occasioni  If  the  '*  experiment "  were  an  *'  entire  failure,"  why 
not  that  ihci  announced  at  Uie  closing  scene,  when  the  attentive  and  crowded 
sbly,— numerous  beyond  all  precedent  in  this  city  on  a  similar  occasion,  could 
borne  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  correctness  of  the  decision  ?  Again,  when 
Qoiocy  wrote  to  the  mastera  of  all  the  otlier  public  schools,  demanding  of  them 
many  tinses  tbey  had  been  visited  by  their  respective  sub-committees,  wss  it 
aooidental  that  he  omitted  the  master  of  the  High  School  T    I  pause  for  a 


^  wQl  give  one  more  instance  of  neglect  When  the  High  School  was  instituted, 
^  tBxt>bodai  for  the  first  year  only  were  determined.  The  higher  classes  having 
'*''*  snd  reviewed  all  these,  became  impatient  to  commence  the  next  studiea  in 
All  verbal  appUcatkms  having  proved  of  no  avsil,  a  letter  was  addressed 
^.  Qoincy,  urging  in  strong  terms  the  necessity  of  immediate  attention  to  this 
at  After  pressing  my  request,  and  waiting  in  vain  for  a  lepg  time,  I  took 
myself  the  responsibility  of  introducing  such  text-books  as  seemed  bestadaj^ 
tethe  course  of  studies  marked  out;  otherwise  the  girls  in  the  High  School 
' '  not  have  bad  a  sin^  book  to  study  during  the  whole  of  the  last  year  I  Tha 
of  this  responsibility  may  be  learned  from  the  fhct,  that  any  teacher  who 
any  of  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee,  shall  immediately  be  dia- 
^-_«,  and  these  regulations  provide  that  the  books  used  in  the  public  scho<^ 
^2^  ^  "m^  ofut  m»ch  only  as  shall  have  met  the  approbation  of  their  respective 
^•o-oommittees." 

'^^hOs  the  viiUt  of  the  committee  were  **few  and  &r  between,"  the  only  written 

T^l^^nicaiion  firom  the  board  with  which  I  was  honored  for  more  than  a  year, 

^^ fleeter  from  the  Mayor,  reprimanding  me  "in  good  set  terms,"  because  the 

^|P^  ladies,  of  their  ovm  free  will  and  motion,  had  agreed  among  themselves  to 

?^^  black  silk  aprons  at  the  exhibition  I     And  many  A  the  communications  whidi 

^^*dft  to  the  board  from  time  to  time,  were  so  far  honortd  as  to  be  transferred  to 

.^  bands  of  Mr.  Weldi,  and  nothing  more  was  done  in  the  matter  I    The  teachers 

^  ^is  jpohlio  schools  meet  with  so  many  daily  trials  and  vexations,  that  th^ 

^fcelbgly  say,  "  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe ;"  but  when  to  these  is 

gytbe  marked  hostility  or  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  employers,  their  dutisB 

'''^■ie  too  irksome  to  be  endured,  unless  they  are  either  more  or  less  than  men. 

Vbae  oor  worthy  Mayor  waa  making  an  array  of  instances  in  which  the  "origi- 
JH  mlwtkm"  of  the  Gomn^ttee,  in  respect  to  Uie  High  School  for  giris  *'had 
wd,**  be  might  have  added  <me  case  of  reoi**  Mure  "of  tome  importance  to  the 
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master  at  least  He  might  hare  said  that  the  board  *'Med"  to  pay  the  mlLbj 
which  had  boon  virtually  promiaed,  and  which  I  had  a  right  to  expect  In  eatab* 
liahing  the  High  School,  the  intention  of  the  Committee  was  distinctly  ezpreaaed, 
that  the  master  should  be  placed  "  in  respect  to  salary  upon  a  level  with  the  maS" 
tors  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,"  who,  it  is  well  known,  reoeive  $2,000 
a  year  And  when  I  became  a  candidate  for  the  situation,  it  was  with  this  nnder- 
standing.  It  was  suggested,  however,  that  it  would  be  safer  to  begin  with  a  smaller 
salary,  since,  if  the  school  were  successful,  it  might  easily  be  increased,  and  with 
these  expectations,  I  was  satisfied  to  accept  the  office  with  a  salary  of  $1,600. 

I  am  unwilling  to  speak  of  my  services  in  the  High  School,  yet  may  simply  refer 
to  their  amount  not  to  their  value.  The  masters  of  the  Latin  and  Engliah  High 
Schools  have  each  under  theur  immediate  care  from  thirty  to  forty  scholars;  and 
each  of  thorn  has  several  ushers  to  assist  in  the  general  superintendenoe  of  tba 
school  I  had  under  my  sole  care  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  scholars^  and 
in  all  circumstances  was  obliged  to  depend  on  my  individual  resources.  Shidl  I  be 
told  that  I  had  the  assistance  of  scholars  ?  So  may  every  master  have.  But  if 
the  school  had  been  badly  conducted,  would  the  scholars  have  been  held  respooai- 
ble?  I  have  no  faith  in  the  sjrstem  which  delegates  the  authority  of  the  master  lo 
mere  children,  and  nibstitutea  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  monitors  for  hia  per> 
Bonal  services. 

After  the  school  had  been  fairly  established,  when  the  time  for  fixing  the  annual 
salaries  approached,  I  requested  the  Ck>mmitt«e  to  place  mine  on  the  basis  origi- 
nally proposed.  I  thought  the  request  would  be  granted  almost  of  course^  but 
afl»r  a  mature  deliberation  of  several  months,  my  letter  was  returned,  with  a  vaij 
laconic  endorsement  upon  it,  that  the  request  would  not  be  g^nted  I  No  reason 
was  given  for  this  very  flattering  and  satisfactory  decision.  Indeed,  I  have  never 
yet  heard  any  reason  assigned  why  the  master  of  the  High  School  for  grirls  Bhoold 
be  paid  one  quarter  loss  or  any  less  salary  than  is  paid  to  the  principals  of  the  Latin 
and  English  Bigh  Schools.  His  services  sJiould  have  been  as  valuable,  his  attain- 
ments as  excellent  and  varied  as  theirs.  The  school  undeniably  deserved  as  good  a 
master  as  any  in  the  city,  and  if  the  incumbent  was  not  oomoetent^  it  was  a 
fortune  that  might  have  easily  been  remedied. 

But  one  oourse  now  remained  for  me— to  send  in  my  resignation^  which  I 
oordingly  did  in  November,  1827.  But  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  what  would  have 
constituted  a  successful  ** experiment"  according  to  Mr.  Quincy's  ideas  upon  Ihe 
subject?  If  the  school  had  excited  but  little  public  interest — ^if  few  parents  had 
wished  to  send  their  daughters  there— if  the  mode  of  government  and  instruction 
had  been  unpopular — in  a  word,  if  its  members,  fh>m  any  cause,  had  been  so  isw 
that  a  single  room  would  have  furnished  the  necessary  accommodations  for  Ihe 
three  annual  classes,  he  would  have  regarded  the  experiment  as  completely  rmccoMi 
(hi  I  Should  any  one  think  this  a  distorted  picture  of  Mr.  Quincy's  sentimenta»  I 
beg  him  to  read  his  report  and  judge  for  himselL  But  as  the  school  happened  to 
be  the  reverse  of  all  this,  as  the  public  voice  was  loud  and  emphatic  in  its  fovor, 
as  the  strongest  testimony  possible  waa  heard  fh>m  almost  every  class  in  the  oon- 
munity  tnat  such  a  school  was  wanted  and  demanded,  the  *' experiment"  ia  de- 
nounced as  "an  entire  failure,''  and  the  institution  is  to  be  annihilated,  **a8  bodies 
perish  through  excess  of  blood!" 

In  concluding  this  review,  I  would  again  repeat  that  I  was  not  moved  to  ondei^ 
take  it,  either  by  personal  interest  or  private  feeling.  It  will  readily  be  conoeifed 
that  this  opposition  to  Uie  High  School  for  girls  manifested  by  some  o(  the  moat 
influential  members  of  the  School  Committee  on  all  occasions,  most  have  been  a 
deep  source  of  mortification  and  regret  to  a  man  whose  hopes  were  all  centred  in 
its  success,  and  who  labored,  regardOiess  of  fiitigue  and  health  and  the  pleasutee  of 
society,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  its  fHends  so  fhr  as  hia  lii 
abilities  would  permit  The  fact  of  Mr.  Quincy's  hostility  to  the  school  is 
fest,  and  his  un&vorable  account  of  the  ** experiment"  will  be  respected 
ingly.  The  integrity  of  his  motives  haa  not  been  questioned.  Doubtless  thsj  havn 
been  pure  and  conscientious ;  a  diflfbrenoe  in  opinion  is  no  proof  of  dishoneatv'. 
But  while  it  is  granted  that  his  opposition  to  the  school  may  have  been  foundedua 
a  sincere  belief  that  the  interests  of  the  dty  do  not  require  such  an  institntiony 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  his  zeal  to  put  it  down,  he  haa  suflbred  himself  to  pur* 
sue  a  course  of  measures  which  we  should  not  have  expected  from  an  intoUigettK 

and  high-minded  magiatnte.  

Baerox,  182B.  EBENEZEB  BAILEY. 
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Mr.  Qniiicy,  in  his  **Mumeipal  BUtory  ^  th$  Town  and  City  <f 

^JBotUm^firm  Sept.  iKhj  1680,  to  Sept.  lltk,  ISdO,""  published  in  1852, 

giving  the  history  of  the  High  School  for  Girls  up  to  January, 

828,  refers  to  the  views  expressed  in  his  inaugural  address  to  the  City 

^Sovemment  in  that  month,  to  the  effect,*  that  '*  this  school,  instead 

^^f  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  whole  community,  was, 

3^Mk  &ct,  comparatively  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  few,  and  that,  too,  of  a 

lass  who  were  best  qualified,  by  intelligence,  education  and  wealth,  to 

rovide  for  the  high  instruction  of  their  own  children,"  and  continues : 


Leading  members  of  the  City  Council  coincided  in  theee  general  views;  and  at  a 
-Kneeling  eariy  in  January,  1828,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Mayor,  the  succeeding 
Committee  took  into  conaideration  the  subject  referred  to  tliem  by  the  pre- 
Board ;  and  when  under  discussion,  say  the  records,  "James  Savage  remarked 
though  he  had,  as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  voted  an  appropriation 
the  Hi^  School  for  Giria,  it  was  mainly  with  a  view  to  make  a  public  cxperi- 
L«Qt  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction ;  tliat  ho  was  opposed  to  tlie  High  School 
Girli^  and  to  the  wholo  system  of  instruction,  as  reg^ards  females;  ho  therefore 
i-<^ed,  that  a  8ubKX>mmittee.  be  raised  to  consider, — 
**  Whether  the  IHgh  School  for  Girls  shall  be  continued,  and  the  basis  on  wliich 
^  sban  be  established  ;— 

"Whether  the  girls  may  not  well  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  Grammar  Schools 
tliitnighoat  the  year ; — 

"And,  whether  the  time  of  their  contintiance  at  these  schools  may  not  bo  advan- 
«*geoariy  extended." 

'^hia  motion  being  adopted,  the  following  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  for  its 
^i^deration,  name^, — the  Mayor,  John  Pickering,  Samuel  T.  Annstrong,  William 
'°'  Powle,  Samuel  Barrett,  Zabdiel  B.  Adams,  and  Amos  Famsworth. 

Hits  Committee  made,  on  the  twelfth  of  February,  an  elaborate  report  unani- 

^oosiv  in  whidi  was  set  forth,  in  detail,  all  the  chief  views  and  arguments  con- 

2^^^ted  with  the  subject;  and  declared  their  opinion,  that  the  Iligh  School  for  Girls 

^.^l^ight  not  to  be  reestablished  upon  the  basis  of  embracing  the  extent  of  time  and 

^^  multiplied  objects  of  education  which  the  original  plan  of  that  school  contem* 

^^^^ed;"  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  continued  **on  the  restricted  basis,  as  to  time 

*^d  ohjectS)  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  tho  vote  of  tho  seventeenth  of  November, 

^26 ;"  but  that  **it  was  far  preferable  to  arrange  all  our  Grammar  and.  Writing 

^J^^oolfl  BO  that  the  standard  of  education  in  them  may  be  elevated  and  enlarge(^ 

^J*^by  nuaking  them  all,  as  it  respects  females,  in  fact,  high  schools,  in  which  each 

^Ud  may  advance,  according  to  its  attainments,  to  the  same  branches  recently 

rj^^t  in  the  High  Sdiool  for  Girls:    The  Sub-Committee  then  entered  upon  a  wide 

^^"ey  of  the  whole  school  system ;  and  closed  their  report  by  recommending  a 

^^  of  resolutions,  which,  after  undergoing  some  modifications,  were  adopted  by 

^^Bchool  Committee  unanimously,  in  which  the  opmion  of  the  School  Committee 

^*^  declared,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  dty,  tliat  the  mutual  or  monitorial 

9*^  of  inirtToction  shotdd  be  introduced  into  the  Boylston  and  Bowdoin  Schools ; 

^^sn  appropriation  be  requested  of  the  City  Council,  for  preparing  tho  school- 

^^'^'^^■ei  for  this  purpose;  and  the  Sub-Committee,  who  made  the  report,  were  rcap- 

"1*07  tebool,  the  admlitlon  to  which  it  predicated  upon  the  principlee  of  requiring  higher 
^''••^■i  At  a  q>ecifled  age  or  period  of  life,  than  the  maea  of  children  in  the  ordinary  course 

'^^  hatmctloa  at  chat  age  or  period  can  attain,  ia  in  fiict  a  aehool  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
^y  far  tile  beneftt  of  the  many.  Parenta,  who,  having  been  highly  educated  themeelTcs  arc, 
^y**!  capable  of  forcing  the  education  of  their  own  children ;  parenta,  whose  pecuniary  ability 
T'^lbeB  to  adneate  their  children  at  private  schooia,  or  who  by  domeetic  inetruction  are  able 
.  ^|aair  adTaiic«meiit  in  the  public  achoola,  will  for  the  moat  part  enjoy  the  whoie  privilege. 

^  k  May  be  ganeral,  but  it  will  be  in  tact  ezciuaive.  The  aound  principle  upon  this  aubject 
2|^l*bi,  that  tba  ataodard  of  public  education  ahould  be  raiaed  to  the  greatest  deairable  and 
^'''•Mt  height ;  but  that  It  ahouid  be  effected  by  raising  the  itandard  of  our  common  icboola.'* 
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poiDted  to  cany  the  reeolutions  adopted  into  effect  On  the  third  of  June  ensuing^ 
**Mr.  Savage  moved  that  the  girls  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  English  Grammar 
Schools  throughout  the  jear."  This  motion  being  adopted,  and  measures  taken  ibr 
carrying  into  effect  the  views  thus  sanctioned,  the  project  of  the  High  Scfaocd  te 
6lrl8  was  abandoned,  and  the  scale  of  instruction  in  the  Common  Schools  in  th^ 
oiU^was  gradually  elevated  and  enlarged. 

This  result)  and  distinctness  with  which  the  Mayor  had  made  known  his  opinioii, 
concerning  the  inexpediency  of  establishing  such  a  High  School  for  Girls  at  the 
expense  of  the  dty,  in  opposition  to  the  views  and  interests  of  a  body  of  citizens  of 
great  activi^,  and  of  on  inconsiderable  influence,  gave  origin  to  party  aasanlta  upoD 
ttie  motives  and  conduct  of  that  officer,  which  he  noticed  in  his  final  address  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  on  taking  leave  of  the  office,  in  Januaiy,  1 829.  The  soundnen 
of  these  views,  and  their  oomcidence  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  citji 
seem  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  fact,  that  twenty-three  years  (1851)  have  elapsed,  and 
no  effectual  attempt,  during  that  period,  has  bem  made  for  its  revival,  in  the  Sdibol 
Committee,  or  in  either  bnoich  of  the  City  Council 

The  following  are  the  passages  in  his  address  on  taking  leave  of  the 
ofBce  of  Major,  in  January,  1820,  to  which  Mr.  Qnincj  refers  in  hia 
History : — 

But  the  High  School  for  Girls  has  been  suspended.  As,  on  this  topic,  I  hare 
reason  to  think  very  gross  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  have  been  drcalatMl 
in  every  form  of  the  tongue  and  the  press,  I  shall  speak  plainly.  It  being  in  fiwrt  a 
subject  on  which  my  opinion  has  at  no  time  been  concealed. 

This  school  was  adopted  declaredly  as  *'  an  experiment"  It  was  placed  under 
the  immediate  care  of  its  knovm  authors.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  its  impractioa- 
bility  was  proved  before  it  went  into  operation.  The  pressure  for  admission  at  tha 
first  examination  of  candidates,  the  discontent  of  the  parents  of  those  rejected,  tha. 
certainty  of  far  greater  pressure  and  iliscontent  whidi  must  occur  in  future  year% 
satisfied  every  reflecting  mind  that,  however  desirable  the  sdieme  of  giving  a  hlg^ 
dassical  education,  eqwU  about  to  a  college  education,  to  all  the  girls  of  a  ci^y 
whose  parents  would  wish  them  to  be  thus  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  dtr, 
was  just  as  impracticable  as  to  give  such  an  one  to  all  the  boys  of  it  at  the  city^a 
expense.  Indeed,  more  so,  because  girls,  not  being  drawn  away  from  the  ooUqg* 
by  preparation  for  a  profession  or  trade,  would  have  nothing  except  their  marriaga 
to  prevent  their  parents  firom  availing  of  it  No  funds  of  any  city  could  endiira 
the  expense. 

The  next  project  was  so  to  model  the  school  as  that,  although  professedly  estal^ 
Ushed  for  the  benefit  of  a/2,  it  might  be  kept  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
city  for  the  benefit  of  the  /nff.  The  School  Committee  were  divided  equally  on  tha 
resulting  questions.  The  subject  was  finally  postponed  by  the  casting  vote  of  tha 
Chairman.  As  all  agreed,  that  new  and  great  appropriations  were  necessaiy,  if 
tiie  school  was  to  be  maintained  according  to  its  original  conception,  the  Chaiimaa 
was  directed  to  make  a  report  on  the  whole  subject  to  the  City  CounciL  The  report 
indicated  that,  in  such  case,  appropriations  were  indispensably  necessary,  bat  did 
not  recommend  them,  because  a  majority  of  the  Committee  were  not  &vorabla  to 
the  project  That  report  was  printed  and  circulated  throughout  the  dty.  A  year 
has  elapsed,  and  not  an  individual  in  either  branch  of  the  City  Coundl  has  brought 
forward  the  question  of  its  revival  by  moving  the  necessary  appropriation. 

No  shield  has  ever  before  been  protruded  by  the  individual  prindpally  "i^Ht^ 
as  a  defense  against  the  calumnies  which  have  been  drculated  on  this  subject  It 
has  now  been  alluded  to,  more  for  the  sake  of  other  honorable  men,  who  have^  ftr 
a  like  cause,  been  assailed  by  evil  tongues  and  evil  pens,  than  for  his  own. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothmg  uncommon  or  unprecedented.  The  public  officer  who 
from  a  sense  of  puUic  duty,  dares  to  cross  strong  interests  in  their  way  to  gratifloa* 
tion  at  the  public  expense,  always  has  had,  and  ever  will  have,  meted  to  him  tha 
same  measure.  The  beaten  course  is,  first,  to  slander,  in  order  to  intimidate :  iud' 
if  that  fails,  then  to  slander,  in  order  to  sacrifice.  He  who  loves  his  ofBoe  oettar 
than  his  duty  will  yidd  and  be  flattered  as  long  as  he  is  a  tool  He  who  lorea  bia 
duty  better  than  hfai  ofBoe  vrfll  stand  erect  and  take  his  llita. 
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AU  flcboob  raqniring  high  qualifications  as  the  condition  of  admission,  are  essea- 
-ttiallj  schools  for  the  benefit,  comparatively,  of  a  venr  few.    The  higher  th^  qualift- 
^Sation,  the  greater  the  exclusion.    Those  whose  fortunes  permit  them  to  avail 
^liiiiiiBflvea  of  private  Instractioii  for  their  children,  during  their  early  yeaiSj-^men 
^ilghly  educated  themselves,  who  have  leisure  and  ability  to  attend  to  the  educatioa 
^Of  their  own  children,  and  thus  raise  them  at  the  prescribed  age  to  the  required 
^tfjualification,— -will  chiefly  ei\joy  the  privilege.    To  the  rest  of  the  community,  oon* 
of  parents  not  poeseesing  these  advantages,  admissioB  to  them  is  a  lottery,  in 
iloh  thefe  is  a  hundred  blanks  to  a  prize.    The  scheme  to  reduce  the  school  to  an 
of  one  year,  seema  to  be  a  needlen  multiplication  of  sd^ools  and  of  ej> 
»;  as  it  is  pkinly  fiur  better  that  a  year  idiould  be  added  to  the  continuance  in 
common  schools,  and  their  course  of  instruction  proportionably  elevated. 
The  great  interest  of  society  is  identified  with  her  common  schools.    These  be- 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.    Let  the  people  take  cutf^  lest  the  funds  which 
rughtto  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  these  common 
thus  eesentially  theirs,  be  diyerted  to  schools  of  high  qualification.    Under 
pretense  established,  their  necessary  tendency  is  to  draw  away,  not  only 
^ksnds,  but  also  interest  and  attention  from  the  common  schools.     T?ie  sound  pnn- 
^dp^nypm  flUr  mttfed  Mtma  to  fte,  thai  Ihe  standard  ofpvbUe  edueaikm  ahould  he  raised 
ike  greabsst  desirable  and  pracOcable  hdghi;  but  thai  it  should  be  egeckd  by  raiting 
ttandard  of  the  common  schools. 


For  a  period  of  twenty-three  vean,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Qaincy,  in 
'tlieaboTe  extract  from  his  History,  no  eflfectual  attempt  was  made  in 
tHw  School  Committee,  or  in  either  branch  of  the  City  Council,  to  revive 
the  High  School  for  Girls.  But  in  the  report  of  the  committee  to  make 
thetnnaalexnmination  ih  May,  1647,  (drawn  up  by  Joseph  M.  Wight- 
i>^)  it  is  suggested  that  '^precisely  the  same  studies  are  taught  to 
^^  boys  and  girls,  without  r^;ard  to  the  difference  in  their  constitiv* 
^  and  physical  strength,  or  the  adaptation  of  the  studies  ta  their 
P^cvGar  positions  in  life;"  and  then  lays  down  the  principle  that  ^*a 
"^"Ool  for  boys  should  comprehend  the  studies  which  will  be  most  use- 
»u  to  them  as  men."  Among  the  deviations  in  practice  from  this 
pilule,  the  report  complains  that  the  studies  of  the  girls  in  the  pub^ 
^  idkool  are  ''too  extensive  and  too  difficult"  '' Many  portions  of 
'^^^lunetio  and  the  whole  of  algebra,  are  as  tmnecessary  to  female 
^vicition  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  as  would  be  the  science  of  engineer^ 
^  or  a  eonrse  of  law  studies."  If  a  higher  class  of  studies  is  re* 
V^for  a  portion  of  the  girls,  to  qualify  them  for  teachers,  or  other 
^^^'disr  dntiesy  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  High  School,  sim* 
^  in  rank  to  that  for  bop,  but  adapted  to  female  education,  should 
^  ^lUbUshed,  to  which  might  be  tnmsferred  some  of  the  studies  now 
t^'^ibi  in  the  Grammar  Sdioola."  The  report  suggests  as  an  aid  to 
*^  the  growing  evils  ''of  extravagant  fEunily  expenses,  and  entire 
^*«giid  of  the  dictates  of  prudence,"  that  girls  "must  be  tau^t 
N)iti  of  industry  and  economy,  as  wanted  to  the  fiuthftil  performance 
^tteUg^  duties  of  life.  As  one  of  the  means  to  accomplish  this, 
"t  plain  sewing  be  taught  and  practiced  in  all  of  the  classes  in  the 
"^V— let  piiiea  be  awarded  for  it — ^let  an  important  and  high  rank 
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bo  given  to  it  in  oar  estimation,  and  in  a  short  time,  the 
the  pupils  will  be,  to  excel  in  this  most  legitimate  of  female  avoGi 
Its  practice  will  relieve  the  tedionsness  of  mental  exercise  in  a 
and  its  effects  will  be  to  render  home  the  abode  of  comfort  and  1 
ness,  from  the  industry,  order  and  neatness  which  will  pervade  it. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1848,  S.  H.  Jenks,  G.  B.  Emersoi 
B.  Soule,  Jr.,  were  i^pointed  a  Special  Committee  *%o  consider  the 
diency  of  establishmg  a  High  School  for  Girls,  with  details  an 
mates  in  relation  thereto."  This  committee  reported,  on  the 
May,  in  &vor  of  establishing  two  such  schools,  and  of  providing  i 
accommodation  of  the  same— one  in  the  large  upper  hall  of  the  ( 
Grammar  School,  and  the  other  in  a  similar  hall  of  the  Hi 
School— each  school  to  receive  250  pupils,  and  the  annual  ezpei 
both  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  The  committee  maintain  that  Ht 
of  the  state  requiring  every  town  containing  five  hundred  fami] 
maintain,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  district  schools,  a  town  ndhi 
a  higher  grade  *'  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants,"  was  not 
plied  with  in  Boston,  inasmuch  as  the  Latin  and  English  High  8 
were  not  open  for  girls,  and  that  this  exclusion,  without  other 
opportunities  for  similar  instruction,  was  unequal  and  impolitic, 
out  such  opportunities  women  could  not  become  the  teachers 
coming  generation,  and  ''  the  fit  civilixers  of  mankind."  They  € 
no  reason  why  the  flEM^ulties  of  females  shdnld  be  deprived  of  the 
lectual  food  provided  for  those  of  males;  and  on  the  other  hand 
assert  that  the  cultivation  of  these  faculties  will  elevate  the  femak 
acter,  and  through  that  elevation  society  will  unspeakably  be  boQ 
On  the  24th  of  May,  the  same  committee  reported  in  &vor  of  i 
priating  $2,401  for  seating  and  equipping  generally  the  haUa 
specified  for  two  schools,  and  $6,500  for  two  principal  preceptors 
same  qualification  prescribed  for  the  Latin  and  English  High  Sc 
and  SAX  female  assistants.  The  course  of  study  recommended,  b 
a  review  of  the  branches  pursued  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  emi 
**  algebra,  natural  history,  natural  and  intellectual  philosophy,  i 
omy,  botany,  chemistry,  moral  science,  and  the  Latin,  Greel 
French  languages."  The  preceptor  of  each  school  was  require 
give  such  pupils  as  may  desire  to  enter  a  class  for  the  purpose,  ss 
lectures  on  the  art  of  imparting  instruction  to  children,  with  snob 
tical  directions  and  exemplifications,  as  may  tend  to  prepare  and 
ify  said  pupils  to  become  teachers  of  youth."  These  recommend, 
of  the  sub-conmiittee  were  adopted  by  the  whole  board,  but  thi 
Government  fiiiled  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1849,  a  committee  oonsbting  of  II 
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<^^U^  Spence  and  Neale,  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  atiU 

^'tlier ;  thia  committee  reported  in  &yor  of  the  immediate  establish- 

Aiexit  of  two  seminaries  for  the  higher  instmctign  of  girls,  **  as  de- 

m-^xided  by  the  judgment  of  the  community,  the  dictates  of  justice  and 

positive  injunctions  of  law."    They  accordingly  ask  the  appropria- 

of  $d,0<K)  to  fit  up  the  halls  before  recommended,  and  of  $7,000 

'^^^    the  current  expenses  of  the  institutions.    No  action  was  had  on 

^^^ooo  recommendations  by  the  City  Authorities. 

In  his  first  annual  report  to  the  School  Committee,  submitted  Dec 
30tli,  1861,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  (Nathan  Bishop,)  reo- 
OKninended  ''  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  as  a  part  of  the  Bos- 
system  of  Public  Instruction."     ''  It  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
'\Xy  to  establish  an  institution  in  which  such  of  their  daughters  as 
completed  with  dis^guished  success  the  course  of  studies  in  the 
inunar  Schools,  may,  if  they  are  desirous  of  teaching,  qualify  them- 
'Ives  in  the  best  manner  for  this  important  employment"    This  recom- 
^K&endatioii  was  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  (composed  of  Messrs. 
^aton,  Tracy,  Simonds,  Simpson  and  Hahn,)  which  reported  in  June, 
X  852,  in  &voc  of  establishing  **  a  school  for  the  single  object  of  pre- 
paring teachers  for  our  public  schools,"  and  ''  that  it  should  be  resorted 
'to  \yj  those  only  who  may  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching." 
^  It  should  provide  for  its  pupils  such  a  course  of  study  as  would 
demand  for  its  completion  the  earnest  and  devoted  application  of  at 
^^ast  two  years ;  one  which  would  insure  not  only  a  thorough  acquaint- 
*>^oe  with  all  the  elementary,  therefore,  for  the  most  essential,  branches  in 
"wliich  they  may  bo  called  upon  to  give  instruction,  but  which  should 
S^^e  such  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  laws  of  health,  of  which  there 
^  How  among  many  teachers  such  lamentable  ignorance,  as  would  ena- 
^le  them  to  take  proper  care  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge ;  such 
^^onnation  in  regard  to  the  true  method  of  calling  into  healthful 
^^^rcise  the  various  fiiculties  of  the  mind,  as  would  not  allow  one  to 
*^  eomparatively  dormant,  and  urge  another  into  over  activity,  and 
^^^  give  a  onesided  development  to  the  mind ;  such  a  preparation 
^  tulbldlng  and  invigorating  the  moral  character  of  their  pupils,  as 
^^ould  best  fit  them  for  successfully  performing  the  duties  growing  out 
^  the  various  relations  of  life ;  and  such  views  of  the  true  character 
^  their  future  vocation— of  its  dignity,  of  its  power  to  influence  deeply, 
^^4  it  may  be  ineflhceably  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  hence  of  its  high 
'^^^nsibili^,  as  while  exciting  a  modest  distrust  of  their  own  qusH- 
^^^tions,  should  at  the  same  time  arouse  in  them  an  earnest  and  gen- 
^'^^^  determination  to  perform  their  duties  with  strict  fidelity,  and  to 
^^^)Qte  to  their  work  the  whole  strength  of  their  minds  and  hearts.^ 
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«  The  report  was  accepted  by  the  School  Committee,  and  on  the  8ik 
of  July,  1852,  the  City  Government  aathorized  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  School  for  female  teachers,  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Pnblio 
Instruction. 

In  September,  a  sub-committee  on  the  Normal  School,  composed 
of  Russell,  Derby  and  Simpson,  were  directed  to  otganixe  the  scbool 
for  two  hundred  pupils,  who  were  to  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  after  being  found  qualified  in  the  studies  of  the  Grammar  SchoolSi 
The  course  of  study  and  instruction  prescribed,  embraced  a  thorough 
review  of  the  studies  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  collateral  branches 
important  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  same,  with  special  reference  to 
instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  those  studies.  After  having  satis&o* 
torily  mastered  the  required  studies,  pupils  were  permitted  to  proceed 
to  the  study  of  English  literature,  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy; 
the  French  language,  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  some  departments 
of  mathematics.  Music,  and  drawing,  and  lectures  on  physiology  and 
hygiene,  were  to  form  a  part  of  the  regular  course.  The  school  thns 
organized  went  into  operation  in  the  fall  of  1852,  under  the  principal* 
ship  of  Loring  Lathrop,  and  three  assistants,  and  a  mod^  school  nnder 
the  charge  of  Miss  Lucy  D.  Osbom. 

But  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  School  for  female  teachers  did 
not  satisfy  the  friends  of  the  High  Schools  for  Girls,  who  in  1853  prs^ 
sented  a  petition  numerously  signed,  asking  for  such  a  sch'ooL  lUs 
petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  which  J.  Thomas  Stevenson  was 
chairman,  who  prepared  a  report,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  the  city 
already  provided  in  the  Grammar  Schools  for  Giris,  a  coarse  of  instrn^ 
tion  as  advanced  as  that  given  in  schools  denominated  ^  high"  in  other 
cities  of  the  State,  and  in  the  Normal  School,  ^'  a  thorough  review  of 
the  studies  of  the  Grammar  School,  with  the  addition  of  such  coUalefal 
branches  as  are  important  for  the  explanation  and  illustration  of  those 
studies.''  The  report  concludes  by  discouraging  any  present  extension  of 
the  means  of  instruction  for  girls.  But  in  1854,  the  School  Conif> 
mitteo  converted  the  Normal  School  into  a  High  School  for  GKrlsy  bj 
opening  it  to  all  who  possessed  the  required  qualifications  for  ad* 
mission  without  restriction  as  to  any  intention  or  wish  to  engage  fai 
teaching.  It  was  provided  at  the  same  time,  that  a  Normal  Glass 
should  be  formed  for  the  latter.  The  report  of  the  School  Comnuttes 
for  1861,  contains  the  following  notice  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Noimsl 
School,  after  speaking  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  School  for  boj& 

While  oar  city  was  thus  liberally  proriding  for  the  education  of  her  aow^ 
earryiDg  them  oo  from  the  Primary,  through  the  Grammar  8eboola,  to  tha  Lalia 
the  EDglish  Iligh  School,  her  daughter!,  after  learmng  all  that  was  tauj^t  ia 
Grammar  Schools,  were  compelled  to  resort  to  private  schools  for  iostniotioa  bt 
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hjig^ber  bnAduM  of  knowledge.    la  ord«r  to  give  Umq  the  Mme  Ad?uitagei  m  tho* 

boy«i  and  at  the  mne  time  to  train  up  and  qoaUiy  teeohen,  the  Girls'  Uioh  ahb 

KoaMAL  School  wai  instituted  in  1853.    The  coarse,  at  first  limited  to  two  yeaii| 

was  afterwards  extended  to  three — ^the  ieholars  passing  through  a  Junior,  Middle,  ana 

Senior  year.    The  instructors  are  now  fourteen  in  number,  a  master,  nine  iemale 

assistants,  and  four  male  teachers  who  hare  charge  of  the  departments  of  Drawbg, 

French,  German,  and  Vocal  Music.    An  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  m 

held  on  the  two  dajs  fDUowiag  the  Annual  Exhibitions  and  Festival  in  Jalyj  when 

tba  eandidatee,  the  greater  ptft  of  whom  are  graduates  from  the  Grammar  8chook| 

»•  Feqoiied  to  prepare  written  answers  to  prilled  questions  in  Ckcmpliy,  Arithaaa* 

tie.  Gimmmar,  and  Hislory.    Thejr  are  also  examined  in  Reading,  Writing,  SpeUlof  | 

And  Oral  Arithmetic    More  than  one  thousand  pupils  have  been  admitted  to  mm 

■obooL    At  the  examination  in  July,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  appUcaata| 

'^iiMrty'-iiiiie  were  admitted  unoGoditionally ;  thirty-esTen  oa  the  condition  of  passing  a 

■cooad  eiaminatinin  in  one  or  more  studies,  and  twenty  were  rejected.    At  the  second 

^yaminatian  in  September,  several  new  candidates  presented  themselves,  with  thoaa 

oooditiowlly  reaeiYed ;  and  the  whole  number  admitted  this  year  is  one  hundred  and 

fi^-two.    1^  number  of  scholars  has  increased  from  one  hundred  and  ninety  in 

^858,  to  three  hundred  and  forty,  twenty  of  whom  have  completed  the  prescribed 

and  are  permitted  to  continue  their  connection  with  the  achool,  aa  an  advanced 


TOie  pBpQi,  after  oareAilly  reviewing  their  previous  studies,  are  carried  through  as 
?^^*^Bded  coarse  of  Natuni,  Intellectua!,  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  CSiem- 
^^^'»  History,  English  Literature,  Drawing,  and  Music,  and  the  Latin,  French,  and 
^renja^  languages.  Tliey  are  encouraged  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  tubjecta  beyond 
^^^^  Ihait  of  text>books,  to  ibrm  thenr  own  views,  to  express  them  freely  and  clearly, 
^^^  to  maintain  them  firmly.  One  of  the  roost  instructive  and  interesting  excreissa 
^^thii  sehod  b  the  analysis  and  criticiOTn  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  standard 
^^^Slifh  authors,  by  the  classes,  under  the  supervision  of  their  teachers.  Qnestioaa 
^^  pliiloBophy.  points  of  history,  and  matters  of  taste  are  freely  canvassed.  There  It 
'^^.^ketter  method  than  this  for  bringing  out  the  hidden  powers  of  the  mind,  giving 
^*^*claiem  and  activity  to  the  thoughts,  and  communicating  the  ability  of  expreasing 
^^^idtas  readily,  and  without  confusion  or  hesitation.  I^^ot  only  is  there  a  most 
^J^gyoggh  and  complete  education  given  in  this  institution;  but,  by  the  peculiar 
^^Hioi  of  teachinff  in  use  here,  the  pupils  are  eminently  fitted  to  impart  knowledge 


r|^tliods  of  teaching  in  use  here,  the  pupils  are  eminently  fitted  to  impart  knowledge 
^^Qthen.  The  training  of  all  the  mental  iisKrulties  is  found  to  be  the  best  preparation 
^^  uatmoting  children.  It  requires  a  larse  amount  of  learning,  remarkable  oleameaa 
^^tlioiiglit,  a  firm  grasp  of  Ideaa,  a  well-dbciplined  mind,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
r^^  £i^h  language,  and  aecnraoy  in  the  use  of  words,  to  teach  properly  even  the 
^^"^gest  pupils  hi  our  sehdbls.  Believing  that  a  good  Normal  School,  in  whidi 
^r^^*>tsus  Mr  the  Grammar  Departments,  and  Instmcton  of  the  Primary  Schools  are 
^^^>tred  for  their  several  dntiea,  must  be  a  High  School,  the  prmectors  of  this  institiH 
^^^  appropriated  the  groiter  part  of  the  course  to  the  higher  branches.  A  portioii 
^  time,  however,  ■  given  to  the  Normal  Department.  Special  instruction  in  tha 
^H**^  and  praotkw  of  teaching  ia  imparted  to  idl  the  young  hMUes ;  and  they  ana 
^^Q^^^*^^  to  be  absent  in  some  eases  for  a  few  days,  in  others  for  several  weeks,  in  order 
•^;^^**t  as  snbatitntes  for  the  instructors  in  the  dty  schools.  Three  hundred  and 
^i^^<4wo  hare,  at  difisrent  times,  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  At  the  en* 
^^^^'•tiona  of  eandidates  for  the  offioe  of  teachers,  graduatea  from  this  school  invaria- 
^^^"^iod  among  the  first;  and  their  success  in  the  various  positions  which  they  hava 
2^yJ|^i  and  the  promotion  of  sixteen  of  them  already  to  the  post  of  head-assistaBt| 
^^?^«  that  the  achool  is  admirably  fulfilling  both  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted, 
^^^•nwtant  teachers  of  this  school  are  all  graduatea  of  the  school.  In  October, 
i^^^i  When  It  became  neoeasary  to  appoint  new  instmetoni  on  account  of  the  incrsasa 
>^^^  num^  of  scholars,  an  examination  was  held  after  public  notice  given  in  tha 
^j[^*papers.  The  eight  young  ladies  who  stood  hiffhest  at  that  examination,  had  been 
^^T^^^ted  at  this  school;  and  from  their  number  3m  four  assistants,  since  appointed, 
^^  been  selected. 

^y  the  Report  of  the  City  Auditor  for  1861,  it  appears  that  the 

^^**>fiea  of  the  teachers  for  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  for  that 

^^  amoimted  to  $8,287.60. 
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The  following  Regulations  of  the  Girls*  High  and  Normal  School, 
are  taken  from  the  *'  Rulbs  of  the  School  Committee  and  Regulations  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  for  1861." 

BXQULATIONS  OP  THB  GIRLS'  mOH  AKD  NOBMAL  SOHOQLv   1861. 

SicnoN  1.  This  ichool  ii  ntutted  in  Mamm  Street  It  wm  instatirted  in  1853, 
with  the  dedgii  of  famkhing  to  thoee  puftUs  who  have  pawed  through  the  mmul 
ooorse  of  ftndiet  at  the  Grammar  Schools  for  girls,  and  at  other  girls'  schoo4a  in  this 
city,  an  opportnoity  for  a  higher  and  more  extended  education,  mA  also  to  6t  aneh  of 
them  as  desire  to  become  teachers.  The  following  are  the  regnlations  of  this  achool, 
in  addition  to  those  common  to  all  the  schools. 

SioT.  2.  The  instmctors  shall  be,  a  roaster,  and  as  many  assistants  as  may  be 
fomd  expedient ;  hot  the  whole  namber  of  assistanti  shall  not  exoeed  the  ratio  of  one 
Ibr  every  thirty  pupils. 

SfeoT.  3.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  schools,  aludl  take 
plaoe  annually,  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  next  succeeding  the  day  of  the  a&naal 
eidiibition  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  July. 

SicT.  4.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  fifteen,  and  not  more  than  unetecn 
yean  of  age.  They  must  present  certificates  of  recommendation  from  the  teadierB 
whose  schools  they  last  attended,  and  must  pass  a  satisfoctory  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches,  viz. :  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Engliah  Grammar^ 
Geography,  and  History. 

Sbct.  5.  The  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  the  instructors  of  the  adiool, 
both  orally  and  from  written  questions  previously  prepared  by  them,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  of  the  school.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Committee  to  be  present 
and  to  assist  at  the  examination,  and  the  admission  of  candidates  shall  be  soligeot  to 
their  approval. 

8iCT.  6.    The  course  of  studies  and  instruction  in  this  school  shall  be  as  followa  >— 

Jtmtor  Class.  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing  continued.  Arithmetic,  Gapgra- 
phy,  and  Grammar  reviewed.  Physical  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  AnalyiM  of 
Language  and  Structure  of  Sentences.  Synonymes.  Rhetoric.  Exerdsee  in  TSag-^ 
liah  Composition.  History.  Latin,  begun.  Exercises  in  Drawing  and  in  Yooil 
Music. 

Middle.  Class.  Natural  Philosophy,  continued.  English  Literature.  AfgAra. 
Moral  Philosophy.  Latin,  continued.  French,  begun,  (instruction  given  bj  a  native 
IVench  teacher.)  Rhetoric,  with  exercises  in  Composilion,  continued.  Fhyaokgy, 
with  Lectures.  General  History.  Exercises  in  Drawing  and  in  Vooal  Mum. 
Reading  standard  English  works,  with  exercises  in  Criticism. 

Senior  Class,  Latin  and  French,  continued.  Crcometry.  General  Hislofy.  la- 
taDeotual  Philosophy.  Astronomy.  Chemistry,  with  Lectures.  Exercises  fai  Coai- 
poaition.  Exercises  in  Drawing  and  in  Vocal  Music  Exercises  in  Critieiam,  om 
prisinff  a  careful  examination  of  works  of  the  best  English  authors.  InstraotkiB 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Such  instruction  in  Music  shall  be  given 
tiL  the  pupils  aa  may  qualify  them  to  teach  Vocal  Music  in  our  Public  Sohoola. 

8icT.  7.  The  sesrions  of  the  school  shall  begin  at  9  o'ck>ck,  A.  M.,  and  ekse 
S  o'clock,  P.  M.,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  when  the  school  shall  don 
1  o*elock. 

8bct.  8.    The  t>lan  of  study  shall  be  arranged  for  three  years.    Pupils  who 
attended  for  that  period,  and  who  have  complc^  the  course  in  a  manner  aat^'^ 
to  the  teachers  and  the  Committee  on  the  school,  shall  be  entitied  to  reeeive  a 
or  certificate  to  that  efiect,  on  leaving  school. 


IV.   FEKALE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

GoBpiM  fioa  X«poit  of  Bebool  CommnnoQer  (Antoa  BmTthf)  Aqgust  31,  18QEi. 


1.  Out  of  928,890  yoath  between  five  and  twenty-one  yean  of 
^{[e,  723,669  were  enroUed  in  the  Common  Schools,  in  the  year 
Ending  Angast  81, 1862.  Of  this  number  (723,669)  348,147,  were 
^males. 

2.  Of  the  21,390  teachers  employed  in  the  Common  Schools 
Coring  the  year,  10,931  were  females. 

8.  In  twenty-ihree  incorporated  institntions,  styled  Colleges  and 
Seminaries,  (all  designed  to  give  to  females  an  edncation  superior  to 
%Iuit  given  in  the  Academies  and  High  Schools  for  boys,  and  several 
claiming  to  give  an  appropriate  and  equivalent  instruction  to  that 
^pven  in  coUeges  for  male  youth,)  there  were  1,636  pupils  in  the 
^^^pilar  courses,  which  extended  through  four,  and  in  two  institu- 
"^iona  to  five  years,  besides  1,169  in  partial  and  preparatory  courses. 
^Theae  institutions  have  large  buildings,  many  possess  extensive 
^rroonds,  and  some  are  well  equipped  with  the  best  apparatus  of  in- 
teraction, and  the  best  facilities  of  residence.  These  grounds  and 
^^nildings  cost  $876,000,  approximating  closely  to  the  value  of  the 
^^oll^es  for  males,  which  are  retnmed  at  $932,000.  Of  these  in- 
^stitntions,  for  female  pupils,  we  give  the  tabulated  statements  of  the 
»mmissioner. 

Of  the  organization,  studies,  and  discipline,  including  the  residence 
id  domestic  training  of  the  pupils,  of  the  Female  College  at  Col- 
lege Hill,  the  Western  Female  Seminary  at  Oxford,  and  the  Female 
^)epartment  of  Oberlin  College,  as  types  of  the  studies  and  aims 
-naS  female  education  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  a4vanced  com- 
^^nunities  of  the  country,  we  hope  to  give  a  detailed  account  here- 
^ifter.  These  institutions  for  female  education  have  marked  peculi^r- 
^Kties  which  distinguish  them  from  seminaries  having  the  same  gen- 
eral aims  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Europe. 

4,  These  statistics  of  female  education  do  not  include  a  large 
siomber  of  private  institutions  of  difibrent  grades,  academic,  and 
otherwise,  of  which,  several  numerously  attended,  are  under  the 
^ntpices  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


T.    PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 


Tbx  experience  of  every  countiy  where  the  schools,  pnbfic^ 
Parocbial,  or  private,  have  attained  any  high  degree  of  excellenoe, 
^Hd  the  teachers  are  respected  for  their  personal  and  professional 
^^orth,  has  demonstrated  that  early  and  continued  success  in  the 
^^ork  of  instruction,  and  in  the  management  of  educational  institU'^ 
"^ons   generally,  demands  not  only  certain  qualities  of  mind  and 
<^liaracter,  and  an  amount  and  kind  of  scholarship  equal  at  least  to 
the   standard  aimed  at  in  the  schools,  but  special  preparation  in 
knowledge  and  methods,  and  continued  efforts  at  self  and  profea- 
aional  improvement  to  obviate  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  an  isola- 
^d  and  monotonous  occupation:    To  secure  this  preliminary  train- 
ing, and  progressive  improvement  in  individual  teachers,  to  exclude 
from  the  profession  unworthy  and  incompetent  medibers,  to  give 
opportnniUcs  of  a  generous  genial  culture  as  the  basis  of  all  special 
studiesy  and  the  source  of  a  powerful  unconscious  tuition  in  manner, 
cliaracter,  and  daily  life,  to  protect  all  who  follow  the  business  of 
teaching  from  pecuniary  anxiety,  and  increase  their  means  of  per^ 
Bonal  happiness  and  social  influence,  various  institutions,  agencies, 
and  measures,  legal  and  voliftitary,  have  been  resorted  to,  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  in  different  countries.    We  here  briefly  enumerate 
some  of  these  Institutions  and  Agencies,  which  will  be  more  par-* 
ticularly  described  elsewhere. 

L  Ileligious  Communities,  or  Associations  of  persons,  who,  having 

served  a  severe  and  prolonged  novitiate,  or  preparatory  course  to 

left  their  vocation,  devote  themselves  for  life,  and  without  pecuniary 

ffee,  or  worldly  reward,  to  the  business  of  instruction.    Such  were 

tbe  £enedictines,  the  Hieronymians,  or  Brethren  of  the  Common 

Ldfe^  the  Oratorians,  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of 

^]^*^I^  and  other  religions  orders  which  have  done  their  work,  and 

^^®'*^  way  to  the  Jesuits,  the  TTrsulines,  the  Brethren  of  the  Chris- 

^•"^  Schools,  {Institut  des  FrhreB  des  Ecoles  Chritiennea,)  and  other 

^•^*^ing  communities,  whose  schools  are  found  in  every  country 

^'^^^^  the  Catholic  Church  is  established.     The  Mother  House  of 
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each  of  thede  orders,  where  the  novitiate  ia  served,  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  Normal  School,  having  its  narmaf  or  role  or  pattern  of  pro- 
fessional life  and  practice.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the  home,  where 
help,  and  rest  and  health  are  sought  by  its  members  in  need,  exhaus- 
tion, and  old  age.  Several  of  these  Honses  preceded  the  establish- 
ment of  Teachers*  Seminaries  which  are  the  creation  of  the  State. 

n.  Institutions,  supported  or  mded  by  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  schools  which  the  State  has 
undert|J^en  to  establish  to  protect  itself  from  the  ignorance  of  any 
portion  of  its  people,  or  to  add  to  its  resources  of  strength  and  pro- 
duction the  cultivated  intellect  and  restrained  passions  of  all  its  citi- 
zens. These  institutions  are  called  by  different  names,  and  are  or* 
ganized  and  managed  on  different  plans  in  different  countries,  bat  in 
all,  their  aims  and  functions  are  special,  viz.,  to  give  to  young  men 
and  women,  found  qualified  in  age,  character,  and  scholastic  attain- 
ments, a  practical  knowledge  of  the  labors  and  duties  of  the  school- 
room. In  most  of  the  German  states,  where  they  first  received 
governmental  recognition,  they  are  called  Teachers'  Seminaries  or 
Normal  Schools,  although  the  latter  designation  was  originally  ap- 
plied in  Austria,  to  a  select  class  in  certain  prominent  schools  com- 
posed of  pupils  who  were  receiving  special  instruction,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  employed  as  assistants  in  the  school  In  England 
they  are  called  Training  Colleges. 

in.  Classes,  or  departments  in  one  or  more  of  the  best  schools  in 
the  chief  towns,  composed  of  scholars  who  have  mastered  the 
studies  of  the  school,  and  show  an  aptness  and  desire  to  teach. 
These  pupils  receive  additional  and  special  instruction,  and  are  em- 
ployed at  a  small  and  increasing  compensation,  first  as  assistants, 
then  as  under  masters,  and  finally  as  head  masters.  This  plan  of 
training  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  especiaUy  in  large  towns,  is 
the  main  reliance  of  the  government  in  Austria  and  Holland,  and 
with  some  modifications  by  which  the  best  pupil-teacher  become 
Queen's  Scholars  in  the  Training  Colleges,  in  England.  It  is  an 
admirable  preliminary  test  and  preparation  of  candidates  for  the 
regular  Normal  School,  and  might  profitably  be  made  supplementary 
to  the  latter. 

rV.  Courses  of  Lectures  in  all  Higher  Seminaries  of  Learning  on 
the  History,  Principle,  and  Art  of  Education — designed  particnlariy 
for  such  students  as  propose  to  teach  or  may  bo  called  on  to  organ- 
ize and  administer  schools.  Such  lectures  are  delivered  in  many 
universities  of  Germany,  and  theological  students  are  required  to 
attend  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  right  performance  of  the 
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<}atie8  of  school  inspectors  and  local  school  committees,  which  are 
^ways,  although  not  exclusively,  composed  of  clei^ymen.     Sach  in- 
^rtruction,  whether  given  by  lectares,  or  by  class-book  and  recitation, 
should  be  deemed  essential  to  graduation  in  lAiy  College  or  Acade- 
^way  or  High  School,  which  are  the  natural  sources  to  supply  teach- 
ers to  the  schools  below.    Originally  the  degree  of  Bachelor  and  Maa- 
"^er  of  Arts  were  evidence  of  the  scholarship  and  authority  of  the' 
'Siolders  to  establish,  teach,  and  govern  schools.     Such  knowledge 
should  enter  into  the  training  of  all  liberally  educated  American 
^^itiaena,  whose  services  are  in  constant  demand  as  trustees  and  com- 
^mittees  of  schools  of  different  grade.     When  such  courses  are  sup- 
plemented by  practical  training  in  a  Normal  School,  it  forms  a  vala- 
^able  part  of  the  professional  education  of  a  teacher. 

Y.  Itinerating  Normal  Agents  and  Organizers  of  Schools,  to  hold 

^Teachers'  Institutes,  to  act  as  Inspectors  of  Schools,  assist  in  the 

^establishment  of  new  institutions,  and  imparting  life  and  efficiency 

-fto  schools  whicfa-have  run  down  under  inefficient  teachers,  and  bring 

-sap  to  a  normal  standard  the  schools  and  the  public  sentiment  of 

-particakir  districts.     The  efforts  of  an  indefatigable  Normal  Agent 

Xike  William  S.  Baker,  so  highly  appreciated  in  Connecticut  and 

X^ode  Island,  or  of  a  School  Organizer  like  those  sent  out  by  the 

Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  or  the  British  and 

Foreign  School  Society,  by  familiar  conversation  with  teachers,  and 

pnctical  illustrations  in  their  schoolrooms,  of  improved  methods  of 

Ananging  the  studies,  and  conducting  schools  will  reach  more  widely 

than  a  Normal  School 

VL  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  gatherings  of  teachers,  both  for  con- 

'^rence  and  instruction,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one,  nor  more 

5^^^ti.  four  weeks,  in  successive  years  in  different  localities,  and  includ- 

^'^  in  its  operations  school  officers  and  parents.     Such  gatherings  of 

^^<^liers,  old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  and  of  schools  of  different 

^"^^^es;  in  such  numbers  as  will  develop  the  sympathies  and  power 

^^  ^  common  pursuit,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  exclude  the  freedom 

^^  individual  thought  and  action ;  for  a  period  of  time,  long  enough 

^^mit  of  a  systematic  plan  of  operations,  and  yet  not  so  protracted 

V>  prove  a  burdensome  expense,  or  an  interruption  to  other  en- 

^'^S^^menta ;  under  the  direction  of  men,  whose  claim  to  respect  and 

^^nued  attention  is  their  large  experience  and  acknowledged  suo- 

^^^  as  educators  and  teachers ;  in  i^  course  of  instruction,  at  once 

^^OTetical  and  practical,  combined  with  opportunities  of  inquiry, 

^^^^HasioB,  and  fiuniliar  conversation — such  gatherings  of  teachers  so 

^^^S^nized  and  eonducted  as  to  exclude  professional  jealousy,  and  at 

csme  time  to  enlist  the  codperation  and  attendance  of  school 
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officers  and  parents,  by  assigning  to  the  evening  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions, all  topics  of  general  interest  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to 
teachers,  will  begin  the  work  of  renovation  and  improvement  al 
once  in  the  home  and  the  school,  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  parents, 
in  the  enthusiasm,  enlarged  knowledge  and  practical  skill  of  teachers, 
and  in  the  well  considered  and  liberal  action  of  school  officers,  and 
the  public  generally. 

YIL  A  system  of  examination,  by  which  only  persons  of  the 
light  spirit,  character,  attainments,  and  practical  skill,  are  licensed 
to  teach,  combined  with  modes  of  school  inspection,  by  which  in- 
competent and  unworthy  members  are  excluded  from  the  profesMon. 

Yin.  Plans  of  associations  of  the  teachers  of  a  school,  city,  or 
larger  district,  for  periodical  conferences  for  mutual  and  professional 
improvement,  and  for  occasional  visits  to  each  others'  schools. 

IX.  Legal  recognition  of  the  true  value  of  the  teacher's  office,  hj 
exemption  from  all  services  which  interfere  yrith  the  full  performance 
of  its  duties,  or  imply  that  the  constant  care  and  highest  nurture  of 
children  and  youth  are  of  secondary  interest;  and  by  provision  for 
its  permanence  and  adequate  compensation,  independent  of  the 
n^ligence  or  parsimony  of  parents  and  municipal  authoritiea. 

X.  A  system  of  promotion  from  a  less  desirable  school,  to  one 
more  so  in  respect  to  studies,  location,  and  salary,  dependent  not 
npon  favoritism,  but  upon  an  open  and  impartial  examination. 

XL  Access  to  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
to  educational  periodicals,  by  which  the  young  and  inexperienced 
teacher  is  made  acquainted  with  the  views  of  experienced  teachen 
in  his  own  and  other  times,  in  his  own  and  other  countries. 

XIL  Facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  some  industrial  pursuit,  out 
of  school  hours,  which  will  add  to  the  happiness  and  emoluments  of 
the  teacher,  without  diminishing  his  personal  influence  as  the  edu- 
cator of  the  community. 

XIIL  A  system  of  savings,  aided  and  guaranteed  by  the  govern* 
ment,  but  founded  in  habits  of  thrift  and  forecast  in  the  teachersy 
by  which  provision  is  made  for  themselves  in  old  age,  or  sicknesSi 
and  for  their  families,  in  case  of  death. 

By  these  and  other  institutions,  agencies,  and  means,  already  reoo|^ 
nized  or  established  to  some  extent,  the  office  of  teacher  has  been 
greatly  elevated  in  usefulness  and  in  social  and  pecuniary  considera* 
tion.  It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  bring  together  the  experience 
of  different  states  in  this  most  important  department  of  the  whole 
field  of  educational  labor,  as  presented  in  official  documents,  and  tlie 
observations  of  inteUigent  and  trustworthy  educators. 


TI.   TEACHER'S  CONFERENCES 

AXD  ormn  xoDn  of  PBoraaeiovAL  iMPBonxiiffT. 


L  OITT  or  OHIOAOO. 


Bulbs  of  thb  Boabo  of  Education  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
pfovi<ie— in  addition  to  a  weekly  meeting  of  all  the  teachers  of  each 
^  the  laige  graded  schools,  hoik  High  and  District,  in  their  several 
ichool-honses,  for  the  purposes  of  discussing  and  illustrating  methods 
of  cliscipline  and  instruction,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  school — 
^  an  Institute  to  be  held  as  follows : 

^^  ahaU  b«  the  duty  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  to  meet  on  the 
*•*•  Baturdaj  of  each  school  month,  at  the  High  School  building,  for  the  purpose 
^J^olding  an  Institute  for  their  own  improvement  in  teaching,  under  the  direc- 
^^  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  exercises  shall  commence  at  9  A.  M.,  and 
2J*^  «t  13  K,  with  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes.  Before  the  close  of  each  In- 
"'^tQit  the  Soperintendenjt  shall  adopt  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  best  to 
*|^yB  %  fbll  and  accurate  account  of  the  attendance  of  the  teachers.  At  the 
^^  of  each  term,  the  Superintendent  shall  roport  to  the  Board  all  cases  of 
^^^>ce  Of  tardineoB,  or  leaving  before  the  close  of  the  Institute,  that  have  oo- 
^'"^d  during  the  term. 

^^  the  operations  of  these  Monthly  Institutes,  and  other  means 
^  pxx>fessional  improvement  among  the  teachers  of  the  Public 
^oolf  of  Chicago,  the  Superintendent  (Wiluaic  H.  Wills,)  in 
'^  Annual  Report,  submitted  December  31st,  1862,  thus  speaks: 

Monthly  Meetings  of  Thachera. 

IConthlj  Institutes  of  Teachers  have  been  held  during  the  jear,  in  ac- 

with  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  the  attendance  of  the  teachers  has,  in 

been  regular  and  prompt    The  time  has  been  occupied  with  model 

of  clftewes  fiom  the  different  schools,  drill  exercises  of  classes  composed 

^^cken^  reading  the  "  Chicago  Teacher"  conducted  by  the  ladies,  lectures,  dis- 

^HJ^^tUi^  and  remarks  bj  the  Superintendent 

^^i/^^  number  of  teachers  is  now  so  much  increased  that  it  is  found  impractica- 

.      ^  introduce  drill  exercises  in  any  portion  of  the  course  of  study,  that  will 

^^^^aUy  profitable  to  all    Teachers  of  the  first  and  second  grade  classes  have 

.  ^^cial  interest  in  exercises  adapted  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade  classes,  and 

^^  ^BTM.    To  remedy  this  evil,  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  having  the  general 

T/**^^**  of  the  Institute  during  the  first  part  of  the  forenoon,  with  all  the 

r^l^'^'s  together,  and  dividing  the  Institute  into  five  sections  during  the  last 

^7^  ^  driQ  exerciaes  and  discusmons  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  several  sec- 

r"^    Teachers  of  the  first  and  second  grade  dasSes  constitute  the  first  seo> 

^^1  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  grade  classes,  the  second  section,  and  so  on 

18 
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through  all  the  grades.  Each  section,  embracing  two  grades  of  the  coone^ 
lias  one  or  more  drill  exercises  every  month.  Bj  this  arrangement,  we  have 
live  exercises  going  forward  simultaneously^  and  the  teachers  of  each  section 
take  up  only  those  subjects  in  which  thej  are  particularly  interested. 

The  management  of  the  Institute  has  been  left  by  the  Board  in  the  hands  of 
the  Superintendent,  and  it  has  been  my  uniform  practice  to  invite  a  committee 
of  the  teachers  to  aid  me  in  arranging  the  successive  programmes  of  exercises. 
In  most  other  cities,  the  prog^ramme  of  exercises  is  always  prepared  by  the 
Superintendent  This  is  a  safeguard  against  the  introduction  of  discussions 
upon  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  other  irrelevant 
topics.  Except  in  the  matter  of  attendance,  the  course  I  have  adopted  has 
given  to  the  Institute  much  of  the  fi-eedom  of  a  voluntary  association,  and  thus 
far  I  have  found  very  few  evils  resulting  fh)m  it  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  in- 
stance during  the  past  year  in  which  the  committee  have  desired  to  introdace  a 
subject  for  discussion  that  I  did  not  approve. 

The  teachers  have  performed  cheerfully  the  parts  assigned  them,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  meetings  has  been  well  sustained  through  the  year. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  frequent  meetings  of  teachers,  espedally  in 
cities  and  larger  towns,  are  now  generally  admitted,  and  every  teadier  who  is 
desirous  of  advancing  in  his  prof^ion,  finds  that  he  can  derive  important  aid 
from  a  careful  comparison  of  his  own  views  and  methods  with  those  of  other 
teachers.  But  nothwithstanding  this  general  agreement  of  opinion  respecting 
the  value  and  importance  of  Teachers*  Institutes,  theijB  is  still  very  g^eat  diver- 
sity of  practice  in  different  cities  and  towns  respecting  the  frequency  or  infre- 
quency  of  holding  them,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  the 
voluntary  or  involuntary  character  of  the  attendance. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  prominent  educators  on  this 
subject,  and  the  practice  of  different  cities,  I  recently  sent  out  letters- of- enqniiy 
to  nearly  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Northern  States.  The  answers  reodved 
from  over  one  hundred  different  towns,  have  put  me  in  possession  of  very  fbU. 
and  satisfactory  information  on  all  the  points  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Tte 
following  is  a  condensed  summary  of  the  results : 

1.  In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Western  States,  the  engagements  with  teach- 
ers are  made  with  the  express  understanding  that  they  shall  attend  Institntes  for 
professional  improvement  as  often  as  once  a  month.  These  meetings  are  xusoMltif 
held  on  Saturdays,  and  the  sessions  are  from  two  to  three  hours  in  length.  I0. 
most  cases,  an  account  is  kept  of  the  attendance  of  the  teachers,  and  absence 
from  the  Institutes  are  regarded  the  same  as  absences  fh>m  any  of  the  regaimT^ 
sessions  of  the  schools.  In  many  Western  dties,  more  than  one  half  of 
whole  number,  the  Institutes  are  held  as  often  as  twice  in  a  month ;  and  in 
many  as  ten  or  twelve  cities,  every  week. 

In  more  than  half  of  the  cities  of  the  Kiddle  States,  the  teachers  are 
to  attend  Institutes  as  often  as  once  a  month,  but  this  practice, 
Pennsylvania,*  is  not  so  general  in  the  Middle  as  in  the  Western  States. 

In  the  New  England  States,  there  is  not  one  city  in  ten  in  which  the 
of  the  School  Directors  require  the  teachers  to  hold  meetings  for  pro 


*Ao  ActwM  passed  In  A  prH,  1862,  requiring  all  the  teachers  of  the  poblle 
devote  two  Satardaya  of  each  month  to  exercises  or  Institutes  for  their  mmnal  im 
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fsaproTement  bo  often  as  once  a  month,  and  in  moet  Eastern  dtieSi  the  Directors 
l^ATe  no  role  on  this  subject* 

2.  Another  means  of  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  is  the  oi*ganiza« 
-iJ^on  of  Saturday  Normal  Classes,  which  all  teachers  of  limited  experience,  or 
holding  certificates  below  the  first  grade,  are  expected  to  attend.f 
In  some  cities,  attendance  at  the  Normal  Classes  is  optional  with  the  teach- 

and  in  others  it  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Directors. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  weekly  Normal  Classes  are  designed  to  benefit  both  the 
already  employed  in  the  schools,  and  the  candidates  for  situations  in 
•ft^cm.    In  Baltimore,  no  applicant  is  eligible  to  an  appointment  as  assistant, 
-^£1]  she  has  first  attended  at  least  twenty-six  sessions  of  the  Normal  Class. 

^e  labors  of  the  fidthfhl  teacher  are  sufficiently  exhausting,  without  the  ad- 
di^onal  eflfort  of  preparing  several  lessons  to  be  recited  at  the  dose  of  every 
^k,  and  the  time  required  to  attend  the  weekly  Normal  Class  during  a  series 
terms  or  years,  is  greatly  needed  for  healthful  relaxation  and  exercise.  While, 
tberelbre,  I  take  pleasure  hi  reporting  the  increased  attention  that  is  given  to 
montlilj  and  semi-monthly  Institutes  of  Teachers,  I  must  be  allowed  to  express 
the  opmion,  that  weekly  Normal  Classes  of  Teachers  can  never  meet  with  geu- 
^*^1  fikvor  among  judidous  fliends  of  education. 

3-  Voluntary  associations  of  teachers  for  purposes  of  professional  improve- 
'^'^^t^t,  have  generally  fiuled  to  accomplish  the  object  sought.  The  testimony  on 
this  x^oint  is  abundant  and  uneCiuivocal.  There  are  few  cities  in  which  these 
^^^^^oiations  secure  the  constant  attendance  of  even  half  the  number  of  teachers 
^^KKxiected  with  the  schools ;  and  most  of  the  voluntaiy  associations  that  have 
"*****  tamed  a  permanent  existence,  have  been  composed  chiefly  of  Masters  and 
*^^^^cin  of  the  higher  g^rades,  and  have  failed  to  reach  and  benefit  the  great 
^^^Xjof  Grammar  and  Primary  assistants. 

^.     *  <^«  IbUowiDf  cla«ifi«d  lift  embraces  moet  of  the  citiet  which  belong  to  either  of  the 

^2~|^'«>«4aii«e  at  hutituUa  rehired  once  a  monlA.— BaflTalo,  N.  Y. ;  Cincinnati,  Tirtuallj— and 
^^^ilNia,0.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  LouleviUe,  Kj.;  Evanfrille,  Ind;  Chicaco,  Bprinffield; 

'^'"'■^w,  and  Alton,  lU. ;  St.  Louie,  Mo. ;  St.  Paal,  Min. 
^^'^^VKtoice  rehired  once  in  ttco  treeir*.— Brattleboro',  Vt ;  Norwich,  Conn. ;  Rocheiter 
^^r^yracoae,  N.  Y.;  Manafield,  Norwallc,  Toledo,  and  Zanearille,  O. ;  Grand  Rapida,  Ana 
^7^9  Kalamaaoo,  and  Adrian,  Mich. ;  Indianapolis  and  New  Albany,  Ind. ;  Peoria,  Quincy, 
^jjl^*^  and  GalesboTf ,  111. ;  Kenosha,  Wis. ;  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
^^^^^ndanu  requirtd  once  a  teeeJk.— Oswego,  two  terms  in  a  year,  Elmira,  two  terms  in  a 
«od  Seheneetadj,  N.  Y. ;  Sandusky,  O. ;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Newport,  Ky. ;  Rock 
^T^^9  IIL ;  DaTenport,  Iowa;  Racine,  Madison,  Janesville,  and  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
^^  *^  vnk  requiring  attendance  ae  often  ae  onoe  a  mon/A.— Portland,  Bangor,  Brunswick, 
^r*^«  Me. ;  Maxicheater,  Concord,  Nashua,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Boston, 
Qr^*'Wstown,  Lowell,  Cambridge,  Lawrence,  Roxbury,  Salem,  Newburyport,  New  Bedford, 
j^^^^«a(er,  Worcester,  Fall  RiTer,  Mass. ;  Hartford,  New  HaTen,  New  Loudon,  Conn. ; 
^^^ence,  Bristol,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Troy,  Albany,  Utica,  N.  Y. ; 
1^ ^^4«|phia,  Penn. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Wilmington,  DeL  ;  Clereland  and  Dayton,  O. ;  Dixon, 

»  X>C8  Moines,  Iowa  City,  Cedar  Rapids,  Muscatine,  Iowa ;  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
^^^^^Uns  ha^e  been  received  from  about  twenty  cities  not  embraced  in  the  foregoing  classes. 
Zr^^  of  these  are  Included  in  the  list  of  cities  rsfniring  Saturday  Normal  Classes,  some  are 
at  1^^^  ^  'he  tpeeial  law  of  Pennsylvania,  and  In  others  the  teachers  are  called  together 

I'^^'^IQlar  intervals. 
^  <^Se|iools  of  this  description  have  been  establishsd  In  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Buffalo,  N. 
^  Cooeord,  N.  H. ;  Newark  and  PattenoOf  N.  J. ;  Bloomlngton,  111.;  Baltimore,  Clncin- 
^7|»  ^  Loois,  San  Fraaclneo,  and  a  few  other  eitisB.  In  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
^2|^^<^,  thess  sebools  have,  for  varioos  rsssons,  been  either  sasptoded  Umponrlly,  or 
iytbaadoDsd. 
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4.  Tbe  numerous  letters  received  fh>in  different  portions  of  the  ooontxy, 
afford  the  fullest  eyidence  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  professional  improvemeiit 
of  teachers;  and  in  several  instances,  the  more  active  and  progreanve  teacheii 
have  themselves  requested  the  Directors  to  establish  Institutes,  which  all  tha 
teachers  should  be  required  to  attend. 

In  cities  where  Teachers*  Institutes  are  established  bj  order  of  the  Sdiool 
Directors,  the  best  teachers  are  generally  the  most  ready  to  attend,  and  the  most 
interested  in  the  exercises ;  while  those  who  really  need  them  most  are  usobUj 
the  first  to  complain  that  they  are  burdensome,  uninteresting,  and  profitless. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  is  found  in  tha 
feeling  which  still  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  they  encroach  upon  tbe 
time  that  properly  belongs  to  the  teachers.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to  vs- 
move  this  impression,  and  secure  the  cheerful  attendance  of  the  teadiers  upoa 
the  meetings,  and  their  hearty  interest  in  them.  The  first  and  most  important, 
measure  to  be  adopted,  is  to  have  a  full  and  definite  -understanding,  that  all 
engagements  with  teachers  include  attendance  upon  the  Institutes  and  an  ac- 
tive participation  in  their  exercises;  and  that  absence  fix>m  one  of  these  meet- 
ings is  quite  as  important  a  neglect  of  duty  as  absence  from  school  during  aaj. 
of  the  regular  sessions.  Another  means  of  securing  this  object  would  be  the 
establishment  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  different  cities.  If  the  custom  of 
devoting  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a  month  to  exercises  for  mutual  improve- 
ment was  universal,  no  teacher  would  think  of  objecting  to  it  We  are  not  to 
expect  that  this  unifbrmity  will  be  secured  at  once,  but  the  practice  of  exchange 
ing  school  reports^  which  is  every  year  increasing,  is  already  exerting  a  mani- 
fest influenoe  in  this  direction.  If  each  member  of  the  Board,  in  this  and  other 
cities,  would  spend  but  two  or  three  hours  in  the  year  at  these  meetings  il 
would  do  very  much  to  encourage  the  teachers,  and  stimulate  them  to  put  ibith 
their  best  efforts  to  render  the  exercises  interesting  and  profitable. 

Practical  drill  exercises,  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  daily  routlDe  of 

the  school-room,  and  in  which  all  the  teachers  are  expected  to  take  a  part^  stboold 

form  a  part  of  the  programme  of  every  Teachers'  Institute.    It  is  those  who  dk 

as  passive  listeners,  or  in  passive  listlessness,  that  are  not  interested  and  not 

benefited. 

Tsadieni'  Meetings  in  School  Sours, 

In  Boston*  and  Chicago,  and  a  few  other  cities,  the  Superintendents  are  an- 
thorized  to  call  occasional  meetings  of  certain  dasses  of  teachers  in  school  holing 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  methods  of  iostruction  and  discipline.  In  mosk. 
cases,  the  teachers  that  are  called  together  for  this  purpose,  dismiss  thsir 
divisions  for  the  half  day;  but  a  single  division  or  daas  is  sometimeB  retaiaed 
for  purposes  of  experimental  instruction. 

In  some  cities,  all  the  teachers  of  each  school  are  called  together* by  ttw. 
Principal  once  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  together  respecting  the 
general  interests  of  the  schooL 

*  The  foUowiof  is  tb«  nil«  of  tht  Boitott  gslMol  Commtttm : 

*<Tbe  fliiperliienKtoiit  thmll  wItIm  the  iMchen  on  the  hut  methods  of  laetroctloB  tmd  4li> 
clpUne,  and,  to  iUuMnte  theee  methods  In  reepeet  to  Prlmaiy  Schools,  ho  afasll  hold  e^ 
csslonal  meetings  of  the  teaehers  of  the  schools,  and  hsTs  suthoiitjr  to  dismiss  the  Ftttmif 
Schools  St  sadi  time  as  he  shall  deem  adTisablt,  not  sjceeedinf  one-half  daj  in  escli  qoartir. 
He  has  aothoritf ,  also,  to  dismim  the  Grammar  Schools,  not  «ttsedlaf  oae^ialf  &tf  la  aaall 
half  jear,fbr  the  pnrpoas  of  heldlnf  meetings,  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools." 
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Tbe  teachera  of  our  High  School  have  a  regular  weeklj  meetings  which  has 
leen  austeined  ftx)m  the  organization  of  the  school  to  the  present  time. 

I  have  an  abiding  conviction  that  these  meetings  may  be  made  to  exert  a 
l%h]jr  beneficial  influence;  and  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  rule  be 
4Mlopted  requiring  each  of  the  Principals  to  dismiss  his  school  an  hour  before 
Tvual  time  of  closing,  one  day  in  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  meeting 
of  the  teaehera,  to  discuss  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  confer  to- 
gether respecting  the  general  interests  of  t)^  school  « 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  progress  of  teachers 
in  imowledge  and  spirit  was  kept  np  in  Pmssia,  under  the  lead  of 
School-Counselor  Bernhardt,  we  append  an  extract  from  his  journal 
of  the  last  week's  proceedings  of  a  Teacher's  Conferences. 

IMTEOVBMSirT  OF  SCHOOL-TBACHERS. 

At  tbe  oommencement  of  the  late  school  efforts  in  Prussia,  for  the  benefit  of 

•^aachers  abreadj  in  the  profession  who  had  not  possessed  the  advantages  of  a 

-^regular  training,  it  was  the  custom  for  them  to  assemble  during  the  weeks  of 

'^nMcatioQ  in  tbenr  scfaocds,  and,  under  the  care  of  a  competent  teacher,  go  through 

^  regular  coarse  of  lessons  for  their  improvement    Of  the  entire  course  a  care- 

^il  snd  minute  journal  was  kept  and  transmitted  to  the  government    The  fol- 

'SowiDg  ia  from  the  journal  of  a  four  weeks'  course  of  this  kind,  which  was  held 

^Kt  Regenwald  in  1821,  under  the  charge  of  School-Counselor  Bernhardt    The 

^Kiii|;  gaTe  bis  special  approbation  of  this  journal,  and  caused  a  large  number  of 

^^opies  to  be  pnnted  ana  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom.    TIm  Minister  of 

^Public  InatructioQ  expresses  himself  respecting  it  in  the  rollowins  terms : — 

"The  view  presented  and  acted  upon  by  School-Coimselor  Bernhardt,  that 

"the  important  point  is  not  the  quantity  and  variety  of  knowledge  communicated, 

'^ut  its  adidity  and  aocuracy ;  and  that  the  foundation  of  all  trm  culture  oonsista 

an«tbe  eduoatioQ  to  pietj,  the  fear  of  God,  and  Christian  ^humility ;  and,  scoord- 

^ngly,  that  those  dispositions,  before  all  things  else,  must  be  awakened  and  oon- 

^mned  in  teachers,  that  thereby  they  may  exercise  love,  lonff-suffering,  and 

<iiaflrfiilnew,  in  their  difficult  and  laborious  calling — ^these  principles  are  the  only 

•correct  ones,  aoourding  to  which  the  education  of  teachers  every  where,  and  in 

all  cases,  can  and  ought  to  be  conducted,  notwithstanding  the  re^d  which  must 

be  had  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  the  intellectuid  condition  of  particular 

provinces  and  commnnitiea,    The  Ministry  hereby  enjoin  it  anew  upon  the  Re- 

geocy,  not  only  to  make  these  principles  their  guide  in  their  own  labors  in  the 

CGomioQ  sdMoIs  and  Teachers'  Seminaries,  but  also  to  commend  and  urge  them 

fak  the  most  emphatic  manner  on  all  teachers  and  pupils  in  their  iunsdiction. 

That  this  will  be  faithfully  done,  the  Ministry  expect  with  so  mucn  the  more 

eoofidenoe,  because  in  this  way  alone  can  the  supeme  will  of  his  Majesty  the 

Kii^  repeatedly  and  earnestly  expressed,  be  fulfilled.    Of  the  manner  in  whidi 

the  Itegen^  execute  this  order,  tne  Ministry  expect  a  Report,  and  only  remark 

farther,  that  as  many  copies  of  the  journal  as  may  be  needed  will  be  supplied." 

Hie  strooffly  religious  character  of  the  instructions  in  the  following  journal  will 

be  noticed ;  out  wiU  sny  ChrUtian  find  fi&ult  with  this  characteristic,  or  wiUi  the 

Kajr  and  Ministry  for  commending  it  ff 

Tne  journal  gives  an  account  of  the  emplcrrment  of  every  hour  in  the  day,  from 
half  past  six  in  the  morning  to  a  quarter  before  nine  in  th^  evening.  Instead  of 
miking  extracts  from  different  parts  of  it,  I  here  present  the  entire  journal  for 
the  last  week  of  the  course,  that  the  reader  may  have  the  better  opportunity  of 
loniUi^  his  own  judgment  on  the  real  merita  of  the  system. 

FOCITB  WKKK. 

Monday,  Oct  22w— A.  M.  6^-7.  Meditatioa  sTeacfaers  and  parents,  Ibrffet  not 
tet  your  children  are  men,  and  that,  as  such,  they  have  the  ability  to  beoome 
ttasonable.  Ood  willliave  all  men  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Aa 
iBso,  our  diOdren  have  the  diffnity  of  men,  and  a  right  to  life,  cultivation,  honor, 
nd  truth.    This  is  a  holy,  iniJienable  right,  that  is,  no  man  can  divest  himself  oC 
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it  without  ceasing  to  be  a  man.  7-8^  Bible  instnictioii.  Reading  the  B2Ua. 
and  verbal  analysU  of  what  is  read.  Jesus  in  the  wilderness.  9-12.  Writiii|. 
£xerci«e  in  smiall  letters.  P.  M.  2-5.  Writing  as  before.  5f--7.  Sinsinff.  8-8}. 
Meditation.  Our  schools  should  be  Christian  schods  for  Christian  children,  and 
Jesus  Christ  i^ould  be  daily  the  diief  teacher.  One  thing  is  needful.  Jatai 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  foroTer.  The  great  end  of  car  adioQli^ 
therefore,  is  the  instruction  of  children  in  ChrlBtianity ;  or  the  knowledge  of  heav- 
enly truths  in  hope  of  eternal  life ;  and  to  answer  ue  question,  What  mast  I  do 
to  be  saved  t  Our  duldren,  as  they  grow  up,  must  be  able  to  say,  from  the  oon- 
Tictiotv  of  their  hearts.  We  know  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  Ood.  Beloved  teachers,  teach  no  Christianity  without  Christy  and 
know  that  Stere  cannot  be  a  living  faith  without  knowledge  and  lore. 

Tue$daif,  Oct  28.~A.  M.  6-7.  Meditatioa  Christian  b<£oo1s  are  the  gardfloi 
of  Ood  8  Spirit,  and  the  plantations  of  humanity,  and,  therefore,  holy  plaoea.  How 
dreadful  is  this  place !  This  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God.  Teadiflf% 
venerate  your  schools — ^regard  the  sacred  as  sacred.  7-8^  Bible  instmctiaB. 
Reading  of  the  Bible  and  verbal  analysis  of  what  is  read.  Luke  zy.  1-10.  d^-O. 
Catechism.  Repeating  the  second  article  with  proper  em^iasis»  and  the  necoa- 
sary  explanation  of  terms.  10-12.  Writing.  Exercise  in  German  capitala,  with 
the  writing  of  syllables  and  words.  P.  M.  1-i.  General  repetition  of  the  iiistnio- 
tions  for  soiool-teachers  given  during  the  monUi.  4-5.  Brief  instructioo  req;>ect- 
ms^  school  discipline  and  school  laws.  5-7.  Singing.  8-8|.  Meditation.  Teadi- 
era,  you  should  make  your  school  a  house  of  prayer,  not  a  den  of  mnrderefib 
Thou  shalt  not  Idll — ^that  is,  thou  shalt  do  no  injury  to  the  souls  of  thy  diildreik 
This  you  will  do  if  you  are  an  ungodly  teacher,  if  you  neglect  your  (mty,  if  yoa 
keep  no  order  or  discipline  in  your  school,  if  you  instruct  the  children  liadly,  or 
not  at  all,  and  set  before  them  an  injurious  example.    Tlie  children  will  be  io- 

t'ured  also  by  hurrying  through  the  school-prayers,  the  texts,  and  catechism,  and 
>y  all  thouzntless  reading  and  committing  to  memory.    May  God  help  joa  1 

\Ve€lHea£iy,  Oct  24. — 6-6}.  Meditation.  Dear  teachers,  you  labor  for  the  good 
of  mankind  and  the  kingdom  of  God ;  be,  therefore,  God*s  instruments  azid  et^ 
workers.  Thy  kingdom  come.  In  all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the  mioistert 
of  God.  61-8^.  Bible  instruction  as  before,  John  iv.  1-15.  8^-9.  Catechism.  Ilia 
correct  and  emphatic  reading  and  repeating  of  the  first  section,  with  brief  exjp]»> 
nation  of  terms.  10-12.  Instruction  in  school  discipline  and  school  lawsw  P.  KL 
1-.S.  Instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees.  For  instruction  in  this  branch 
of  economy,  the  school  is  arranged  in  six  divisions,  each  under  the  care  of  a 
teacher  acc^uainted  with  the  busmess,  with  whom  they  go  into  an  orchard,  and 
under  his  mspection  perform  all  the  necessary  work.  General  principles  and 
directions  are  written  in  a  book,  of  which  each  student  has  a  copy.  More  cool- 
ing is  the  shade,  and  more  sweet  the  fruit,  of  the  tree  which  tmne  own  handa 
have  planted  and  cherished.  8-5.  Instruction  in  school  discipline  and  adiool 
laws.  5^-^.  Singing.  8-9.  Meditation.  The  Christian  school-teacher'is  also  n 
good  husband  and  Either.  Blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  vigilant^  8obar« 
of  good  behavior,  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  ffreedy  of  fiUhj 
lucre,  patient,  not  a  brawler,  not  covetous,  one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  houses 
having  his  children  in  subjection,  with  aU  gravity.  He  that  readeth,  let  hha 
understand. 

Thuradav,  Oct,  25. — A.  M.  6-6}.  Meditation.  Dear  teachers,  do  aU  in  Tonr 
power  to  live  in  harmony  and  peace  with  your  districts,  that  you  may  De  n 
helper  of  the  parents  in  tne  bringing  up  of  their  childrea  Endeavor  to  makk- 
toin  the  unit^  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Iwnd  of  peace.  As  much  as  in  you  lies,  fire 
peaceably  with  all  men.  6}-9.  Bible  instruction  as  before,  Luke  vil  11-17. 
Reading  by  sentences,  by  words,  by  syllables,  by  letters.  Reading  aooordii^  to 
the  sense,  with  questions  as  to  the  meaning.  Understandest  t^Mi  what  tiboa 
readestf  10-11.  Instructions  as  to  prayer  in  schools.  Forms  of  prayer  aoitahl* 
for  teachers  and  children  are  copied  anci  committed  to  memory,  ixwd,  toach  na 
to  pray.  11-12.  Writing.  Exercise  in  capitals  and  writing  words.  P.  M.  i-lL 
lustruction  respecting  prayer  in  tlie  family  and  in  the  school  Forms  of  prarar 
for  morning  and  evenmg,  and  at*  the  table,  are  copied,  with  instmctiooa  uaft 
school  children  should  commit  them  to  memory,  that  theyimay  aid  their  parenti 
to  an  edifying  performance  of  the  duty  of  £unily  worship ;  that»  aa  the  t^ool 
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tkn  helps  tbe  fiunilr,  to  the  fiunQj  mlio  ma^  help  the  school  Use  not  Tain 
vepetiiiooa.  1M(.  BiUe  inetructioo.  GhsDerml  riews  of  the  oontefits  of  the  Bibla, 
aod  how  the  teacher  maj  oommimicate,  analyie,  and  expUin  them  to  his  cfaii- 
Aen,  jearly,  at  the  oommenoement  of -the  winter  and  summer  terms.  6t-7. 
Singing.  8--9.  Meditation.  Teachers,  acquire  the  confidence  and  love  of  jonr 
^Ustricta,  but  never  forsake  the  direct  path  of  duty.  Fear  Qod,  do  right,  and  ht^ 
«firaid  of  no  man.  The  world,  with  its  lusts^  passeth  away,  but  he  that  doeth  tha 
"Will  of  God  shall  ahide  foreTer. 

^V-Miay,  OeL  26. — ^Meditataoa    Teachers,  hearken  to  the  preacher,  and  labor 

Into  hia  hands ;  for  he  is  pkoed  over  the  Church  of  God,  who  wiU  have  tha 

mthool  be  an  aid  to  the  Church.    Remember  them  that  labor  among  you,  and  are 

^nrer  you  in  the  Lord,  and  esteem  them  highly  in  love  for  their  works'  sake. 

^feither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  nor  he  that  watereth  any  thing,  but  God 

"who  giTath  the  increase.    7-9.  Bible  instruction.    Summary  of  the  contents  of 

Ihe  Hble,  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of 

m^    10-12.  Bible  instruction.    Brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  historical 

'oooks  ot  the  New  Testament    P.  M.  1-5.  Bible  instruction.    Contents  of  tha 

<loetiinal  and  prophetioj  boolcs  of  the  New  Testament    Selection  of  the  pas- 

aeges  of  the  New  Testament  proper  to  be  read  in  a  country  school    *A  guide 

for  teadiers  to  the  use  of  tbe  Bible  in  schools.    5-7.  Singing.    8-9.  Meditatioo. 

Honor  and  love,  as  a  good  teacher,  thy  King  and  thy  father-land  ;  and  awake 

the  same  feelings,  and  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of  thy  children.    Fear  God,  honor 

tbe  Kinff,  seek  the  sood  of  the  country  in  which  you  dwell,  for  when  it  goes  well 

with  it  It  goes  well  with  thee. 

Saturday,  Oct  27.^-6-6^.  Meditatioa  By  tbe  life  in  the  family,  the  school, 
tnd  the  church,  our  heavenly  Father  would  educate  us  and  our  children  for  our 
earthly  and  heavenly  home ;  therefore  parents,  teachers,  and  preachers,  should 
labor  hand  in  hand.  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth.  I  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion, another  buildeth  tbereon ;  and  let  everj  man  take  heed  how  he  buildeth 
thereon.  Means  of  education :  1.  In  the  family — the  parents,  domestic  life,  hab- 
its;  2.  In  the  school — the  teacher,  the  instruction,  the  discipline ;  8.  In  the  church 
—the  preaching,  the  word,  the  sacraments.  6^-9^.  Bible  instruction.  Rules 
which  tne  teacher  should  observe  in  reading  the  Bible.  In  analyzing  it.  In  re- 
spect to  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  and  selections  from  ^m  for 
reading,  written  instructions  are  given  and  copied,  on  account  of  tbe  shortness 
of  the  time  which  is  here  given  to  this  topic.  10^12.  Bible  instruction.  Gen- 
eral repetition.  P.  M.  1-i.  Bible  instruction.  General  repetition.  4-5.  Reading. 
Knowledge  of  the  German  language,  with  written  exercises.  7-10^.  Review 
of  the  coarse  of  instruction  and  the  journal  10^12.  Meditation.  The  prayer 
of  Jesoa  (John  xvil),  with  particular  reference  to  our  approaching  separation. 

Smtday,  OeL  28.  6^  9.  Morning  prayer.  Catechism.  Close  of  the  term.  (In 
the  open  air  on  a  hill  at  sunset)  singing  and  prayer.  Address  by  the  head  teacher. 
Subject  What  our  teacher  would  say  to  us  when  we  separate  from  him.  1.  What 
you  have  learned  apply  well,  and  follow  it  faithfully.  If  ye  know  these  things 
happy  are  je  if  ye  cfo  them.  2.  Learn  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  you 
know  bat  httle.  We  know  in  part  3.  Be  continually  learning,  and  never  ffet 
weary.  The  man  has  never  lived  who  has  learned  all  that  he  miffht  4.  Be 
yourself  what  you  would  have  your  children  become.  Become  as  little  children. 
5.  Let  God's  grace  be  your  hignest  eood,  and  let  it  strengthen  you  in  the  difB- 
eulties  which  yoa  must  encounter.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee — my  stren^h 
is  perfect  in  thy  weakness.  6.  Keep  constantly  in  mind  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst 
He  has  left  us  an  example  that  we  would  follow  his  steps.  Hymn — Lord  Jesua 
Christy  hearken  thou  to  us.    Prayer.    Benediction. 

Review  of  the  hours  spent  in  different  studies  during  the  four  weeks.  Arith- 
metic, siztj-seven ;  writing,  fifty-six ;  Bible,  twenty-five ;  meditation,  thirty-six ; 
other  aubjecta,  twenty-six;  singing,  twenty-eight.  Total,  two  hundrea  and 
thirty-eigbt  From  nine  to  ten,  in  the  morning,  was  generally  spent  in  walkhig  to- 
gether, and  one  hour  in  the  afternoon  was  sometimes  spent  in  the  same  manner. 
Familiar  lectures  were  ^iven  on  the  following  topics :  1.  Directions  to  teachers 
is  to  the  knowledge  and  right  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  2.  Directions  to  teadi- 
ers req>ectiiig  instruction  in  writing.  8.  Directions  for  exercises  in  mental  arith- 
metic   4.  Instructions  respecting  sdiool  discipline  and  school  laws.    6.  A  oo&- 
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lection  of  prajers  for  the  school  and  family,  with  directions  to  teachers.  6.  Tim 
German  parts  of  speech,  and  how  they  may  be  best  taught  in  a  country  ochooL 
7.  The  day-book. 

Printed  books  were  the  following:  1.  Pinter's  Arithmetia  2.  Dinter  en 
Guarding  against  Fires.  8.  Brief  BiograpU^  of  Luther.  4.  On  the  CultiTatioD 
of  Fruit-Trees.  6.  German  Grammar.  6.  Banmgarten's  Lettei^Writer  fir 
Country  Schools.    7.  Luther's  Catechism. 

That  which  can  be  learned  and  practiced  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  weeks,  k 
only  a  little — a  very  little.  But  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  that  we  haTe 
more  knowledge  than  others ;  but  most  depends  on  this,  that  1  have  the  i%lii 
disposition ;  and  that  I  thoroughly  understand  and  fiuthfuUy  follow  oat  the  littlt 
which  I  do  know. 

God  help  me,  that  I  may  give  all  which  I  have  to  mj  acfaool;  tad  that  I,  wiHi 
my  dear  children,  may,  above  all  things,  striye  after  that  whidi  la  from  abofVb 
Father  in  heaven,  grant  u  strength  and  love  lor  tliiii 


^ 


Vn.  HISTORT 

OF 

KORMiX  SCHOOLS  IN  FRANCS. 

* 

Tbb  eaxlaeat  movement  towardi  the  profenkmal  traming  of  teaeheni 
mm  made  in  France  by  the  Abbe  de  Lasalle,  while  canon  of  the  Cathe- 
dral  at  Rheime,  in  1681,  and  perfected,  in  his  training  ichool  for  his  Insti* 
tote  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  in  1684. 

In  1794,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  National  Convention  a  normal  school 
was  established  at  Paris  to  furnish  professors  for  colleges  and  the  higher 
seminaries.  The  institution  was  projected  on  a  scale  beyond  the  prepar 
mtion  which  its  earliest  pupils  could  bring,  and  beyond  the  wants  to  be 
supplied.  The  instruction  was  mainly  by  lectures,  which  were  delivered 
by  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Sicard,  Laharpe,  and  other  distingoished  teadi- 
eri  and  men  of  science.  The  experiment  was  abandoned  in  1795,  and 
not  resumed  till  1808,  when  Napoleon  re-established  the  school  in  the 
ordinance  creating  the  ^  Imperial  University  of  France."  It  has  since 
been  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  training  a  class  of  pupils  for  profes- 
sorships in  tUi  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 

In  1810  the  first  seminary  designed  for  teachers  of  elementary  schools^ 
was  established  at  Strasbourg,  through  the  liberality  of  Count  de^Lezai 
Mamesia,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Rector  of  the  Academy,  and  the 
prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine.    It  opened  in  1811  as  a 
^  Normal  class  of  primary  school  teachers."    No  pupil  was  admitted  who 
was  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  over  thirty,  or  who  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  studies  pursued  in  elementary  schools.    The  course  embraced 
firar  years,  and  included  as  wide  and  thorough  range  of  studies  as  is  now 
required  in  the  best  Normal  Schools  of  France.    The  number  of  pupils 
was  limited  to  sixty,  and  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  bourse,  or 
scholarship,  came  under  obligation  to  teach  at  least  ten  yean  in  the 
schools  of  the  department    Those  scholarships  were  founded  partly  by 
iodividaal  liberality,  and  partly  by  the  department,  and  by  the  communes, 
"which  sent  candidates  to  the  school    Under  the  organization  established 
^  1810,  with  such  modifications  as  experience  suggested,  this  school  has 
continued  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  cause  of  popular  educa* 
^>Mi  through  that  secUon  of  France,  and  it  now  ranks  not  only  as  the  old- 
^sty  but  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.    The  department  of  Upper  Rhine^ 
'V^tnesiing  the  results  of  this  experiment  in  the  neighboring  communes^ 
^>piopriated  six  thousand  francs  to  found  scholarships,  for  the  benefit  ot 
^  eertain  number  of  candidates  in  the  seminary  at  Strasbourg.    Accord- 
to  a  Report  of  M.  Guizot  to  the  King,  in  1833,  it  appears  that  the 
of  primary  education  m  the  two  departments  constituting  the  Acad- 
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emy  of  Strasbourg,  was  far  in  advance  of  any  other  section  of  France. 
Good  schools  were  more  numerous ;  fewer  communes  were  destitute  of 
schools ;  and  the  slow  and  defective  method  of  individual  instruction  had 
given  place  to  more  lively  and  simultaneous  methods  of  class  instruction. 
"  In  all  respects  the  superiority  of  the  popular  schools  is  striking,  and  the 
conviction  of  the  people  is  as  general  that  this  superiority  is  mainly  due 
to  the  existence  of  this  Normal  School." 

The  establishment  of  two  Normal  Schools  for  the  departments  of  Bio- 
selle  and  Meuse,  in  1820,  was  followed  by  the  same  results, — the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  in  communes  before  destitute,  and  the  improvement 
of  schools  already  in  operation,  by  the  introduction  of  better  methods.  In 
1828  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  educational  improvement  by  publio- 
spirited  individuals  and  teachers'  associations  in  Paris,  and  other  parti  of 
France,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  fourth  Normal  School  in  the 
department  of  Vosges,  and  a  fifth  in  that  of  Meuth.  About  the  same 
time  a  Normal  course  of  instruction  was  opened  in  the  college  of  Charie- 
ville,  for  the  department  of  Ardennes,  and  the  foundations  of  superior 
Normal  Schools  were  laid  at  Dijon,  Orleans,  and  Bourges,  as  well  as  a 
Training  School  for  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  at  Rouen.  At 
the  close  of  1829,  there  were  thirteen  Normal  Schools  in  operation.  The 
movement  already  commenced,  received  a  new  impulse  in  the  right  direo- 
tion  by  the  Revolution  of  1830,  which  in  this  respect  was  as  beneficent  na 
the  Revolution  of  1791  was  disastrous.  In  the  three  years  immediate^ 
following  the  change  of  dynasty  in  1830,  thirty-^our  new  Iformal  Schools 
were  established  in  difierent  sections  of  France,  and  wherever  they  were 
established  they  contributed  to  the  opening  of  primary  schools  in  comp* 
munes  before  destitute,  and  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  better  methods 
among  teachers  who  did  not  resort  to  these  seminaries.  But  the 
auspicious  event  was  the  pubUcation  of  M.  Cousin's  ^Report  on  the 
ditian  of  Public  Instruction  inseveral  of  the  SUOea  of  Germany^  cmBetp^ 
daily  in  Pruasia,^^  in  1832.  A  considerable  portbn  of  this  report  was 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  best  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  and  to  the 
most  emphatic  recommendation  of  the  same  policy  in  France.  The  fol- 
lowing valuable  suggestions  were  made  on  this  subject,  most  of  wliioli 
were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Law  of  Primary  Instruction,  and  the 
Regulations  of  the  Minister  relating  to  Normal  Schools. 

'*<I  have  already  remarked,  that  as  every  commune  must  have  its  pri- 
mary school,  so  every  department  must  have  its  primaiy  Normal  SohooL 
If  the  same  law  which  shall  render  the  former  imperative  on  the  eoM- 
munea^  should  render  the  latter  equally  imperative  on  the  departmentSi 
we  shopld  have  n^ade  a  great  advance.  Ifthe  law  does  not  go  so  (ar  as 
that,  you  must  at  all  events  come  at  the  same  results  by  administrative 
measures;  you  must  require  every  council-general  of  a  department 
through  the  medium  of  the  prefect,  to  vote  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
a  primary  Normal  School,  under  condition  of  binding  yourself  to  contrib- 
ute  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  total  expenditure,  and  to  take  opon 
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vounelf,  1.  the  salary  of  the  director,  whom  vou  would  nominate;  2.  the 
bookB.  ma{)s,  and  iostraments  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  students.  It 
must  DC  Iskid  down  as  a  principle,  that  every  department  mr..«  have  its 
Nonnal  School ;  but  that  school  should  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  and 
the  wealth  of  the  department,  and  it  may,  witn  equal  propriety,  be  small 
in  one  and  large  in  another.  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  a  very 
simple  and  very  economical  plan  on  which  a  primary  Normal  School  may 
at  first  be  organized. 

Choose  the  best-conducted  primai^  school  in  the  department,  that 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  master  of  the  ffreatest  ability  and  trust-wor- 
thiness.  Annex  to  this  school  a  class  called  Normal,  in  which  this  same 
Vnaster  shall  teach  his  art  to  a  certain  number  of  young  men  of  the  d^ 
partment,  who  are  willing  to  come  to  it  to  form  themselves  for  school- 
masters. None  should  be  admitted  till  afler  an  examination,  made  by  a 
conunission  appointed  by  you.  This  commission  must  send  you  the  re- 
sults of  its  labors ;  and  it  would  be  well  that  the  admission  of  the  students 
to  the  primary  ^(ormal  School  should  be  signed  by  you,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  admission  of  students  to  the  ffreat  Normal  Scnool  for  the  instruction 
of  the  second  degree.  This  small  P^ormal  School  ouffht  never  to  be  placed 
in  a  venr  large  town,  the  influence  of  which  wouM  be  adverse  to  that 
spirit  ofpoverty,  humility  and  peace,  so  necessary  to  the  students.  There 
Is  no  objection  to  their  being  day-pupiU^  provid^  they  are  responsible  for 
their  conduct  out  of  the  house.  Nor  is  it  necessary  tmit  all  should  receive 
exhibitions,  or  purses,  especially  whole  purses.  In  all  small  towns  there 
are  families  in  which  a  young  man  may  oe  boarded  and  lodged  for  about 
aOO  francs  a  year,  ($60;)  so  that  3000  francs,  ($600,)  prudently  divided 
into  whole,  half,  and  quarter  purses,  would  easily  defray  the  cost  of  ten  or 
fifteen  students.  Give  the  master  the  title  of^ Director  of  the  Normal 
School,  which  would  be  a  real  gain  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  would  increase 
his  consideration ;  and  for  the  cuditional  labor  you  impose  upon  him,  give 
him  a  salary  of  700  or  800  francs.  Add  a  yearly  allowance  of  400  or  500 
fmncs  for  books,  maps,  and  other  things  reauired  in  teaching ;  and  thus, 
for  5000  francs,  ($1(X)0.)  at  the  utmost,  you  nave  a  small  Normal  School, 
which  will  be  extremely  useful  to  the  department  The  pupils  should  be 
permitted  to  leave  it  if  they  choose,  in  a  year,  provided  they  oe  able  to  go 
through  the  examinatbn  at  quitting,  on  which  depends  their  obtaining 
the  brevet  of  primary  teacher.  Yes,  it  rests  with  you,  by  means  of  a 
circular  to  this  effect  addressed  to  all  the  prefects  of  the  kinffdom,  to  have 
in  a  few  months,  eignty-four  small  primary  Normal  Schools  in  France. 
The  plan  which  I  propose  does  not  commit  you  to  any  future  measures, 
yet  it  at  once  covers  France  with  Normal  Schools  which  will  supply  oar 
»nrst  wants.  It  is  for  time,  zeal,  intelligence,  and  persevenmce  to  &  the 
net  There  must  always  necessarily  be  a  great  difference  among  the 
Normal  Schools  of  our  eighty-four  departments ;  but  the  best  way  is.  to 
p  on  gradually  improving^  m  proportion  as  experience  shows  you  wnat 
IS  required.  Elven  with  tms  wise  tardiness,  three  or  four  years  will  suffice 
to  improve  all  these  small  Normal  Schools,  and  to  raise  a  great  number 
to  the  rank  of  com{4ete  great  Nonnal  Schools. 

The  difference  between  a  great  and  a  small  Nonnal  School  consists  in 
this :  a  small  Normal  School  is  only  an  appendage  to  a  primary  school, 
whilst  a  great  Normal  School  is  an  establishment  subsisting  by  and  for 
itself  to  which  a  primary  school  (and  if  possible  that  should  comprise 
both  an  elementary  and  a  middle  school)  is  annexed. 

This  difference  gives  the  mecurare  of  all  other  differences.  In  the 
iinall  Normal  School  there  are  only  day-pupils,  or  at  most  a  few  board- 
em.  In  the  great,  the  majority  may  be  cxmrders.  In  the  one.  the  course 
may  be  terminated  in  a  year ;  in  the  other,  it  should  extend  through  two 
years,  ae  at  Bruhl ;  and  even,  in  time,  according  to  the  resources  of  the 
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departments  and  the  progreM  of  public  education,  it  might  embrace  three 
years,  as  in  most  of  the  great  Normal  Schools  or  Pmssia, — Potsdam,  for 
example.  The  departments  must  be  the  judges  of  their  resources  and  of 
their  wants.  A  department  which  wants  twenty  schoolmasters  a  year, 
and  which  has  a  certain  number  of  middle  or  boiler  schools,  as  weU  as 
many  elementary  schools,  can  very  well  receive  twenty  pupils  a  year; 
which,  supposing  the  course  to  occupv  two  or  three  years,  amounts  to  forty 
or  sixty  pupils  at  a  time  in  the  school.  Then  there  must  be  accommoda- 
tion for  boarding  them,  a  large  building,  a  greater  number  of  masten, 
more  exhibitions,  (bourses,)  more  ex]>ense  of  every  sort 

In  the  hope  tnat  the  few  mat  primary  Nonnal  Schools  we  already 
possess  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  others,  I  beg  your  attention  to  the  fot 
towing  maxhn^  deduced  from  general  experience,  and  from  aU  the  data 
I  have  accumulated  here. 

I.  To  begin  by  giving  instructions  rather  than  rules ;  to  confine  yoor- 
■elf  in  these  instructions  to  the  establishing  of  a  few  essential  points,  and 
to  leave  the  rest  to  the  departmental  committee.  To  discuss  and  decide 
this  small  number  of  points  in  the  royal  council;  not  to  multipty  Ihem, 
but  inflexibly  to  enforce  their  execution.  The  i^wer  they  are,  the  nvMne 
easy  will  this  executK>n  be,  and  the  more  susceptible  will  they  be  of  ap- 
plication to  all  the  Nonnal  Schools  of  France ;  so  that  there  would  be  a 
common  groundwork  for  all ;  a  unity,  which,  passing  from  the  Normal 
Schools  into  the  whole  body  of  popular  education,  would  have  a  benefleial 
influence  in  strengthening  the  national  unit^r.  At  the  same  time,  this 
unity  would  not  m  prejudicial  to  local  diversities ;  for  the  departmental 
committee  would  be  desired  to  apply  your  general  instructions  acoording 
to  the  peculiar  manners  or  usa^  or  the  department  From  the  combina- 
tion of  the  uniformity  of  ^eselnstructbns,  with  the  diversity  of  arraqge- 
menls  which  the  prudence  and  iotelllgenoe  of  the  committee,  and  the 
experience  of  each  year,  will  recommend,  a  set  of  reflations  for  each 
Normal  School  will  gradually  arise,  more  or  less  definitive,  and  therefore 
fit  to  be  made  public.  The  plan  of  study  of  the  great  Normal  School  at 
Paris,  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  and  communal  coUegea,  is  the  fmit  of 
fifleen  years'  experience.  This  school,  which  was  founded  in  1810,  had 
no  written  laws  till  1815.  We  made  important  modifications  in  those 
laws  at  the  RevoluUon  of  1830,  and  it  was  not  till  then  that  we  ventured 
to  print  them,  as  the  result,  nearly  definitive,  or  at  least  likely  to  endure 
for  some  time,  of  all  the  experiments  successively  tried.  Let  us  imitate 
this  caution,  and  begin  witn  a  simple  set  of  instructions  from  the  minister. 
Rules  for  the  studies  and  the  discipline  will  gradually  arise.  Every  year 
will  modify  them.  The  important  thing  is,  to  exact  an  accurate  acooont 
of  the  proceedings  and  results  of  the  year,  drawn  up  by  the  director,  and 
transmitted  to  you,  together  with  all  tne  necessary  aocuments,  by  the  de- 
partmental committee  and  the  prefect,  who  wUl  subjoin  their  own  opinioo. 
Then,  and  then  only,  you  will  interpose  yonr  authority,  with  that  of  the 
royal  council,  which  will  revise  this  report  every  year  at  the  vacation,  and 
pronounce  on  the  improvements  to  be  introduced. 

II.  To  attach  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  the  choice  of  a  director. 
It  is  a  principle  generally  established  in  Prussia,  that  the  goodneov  of  a 
Normal  School  m  in  exact  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  director ;  just 
as  the  primary  school  is  wnat  its  master  is.  What  constitutes  a  Nonnal 
School  is  not  a  fine  building;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  amiss  that  it  shoold 
not  be  over  commodious  or  BjfienAid,  It  is  not  even  the  excellence  of  the 
regulations,  which,  without  a  faithful  and  intelligent  executkm  of  them, 
are  only  a  useless  bit  of  paper.  A  Normal  SchM>l  is  what  its  director  ia 
He  is  tiie  life  and  soul  of  it  If  he  is  a  man  of  ability,  he  will  turn  the 
poorest  and  humblest  elements  to  account ;  if  he  is  incapable,  the  best 
and  most  prolific  will  remain  sterile  in  his  hands.    Let  us  by  no  means 
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andce  our  directors  mere  house-stewardB.  A  director  ought  to  be  at  the 
lusad  of  the  moei  important  branches  of  instruction,  and  to  set  an  example 
^Mo  all  the  other  masters  He  must  have  long  fulfill^  the  duties  of  a  mas- 
ter ;  first,  in  different  classes  of  a  Normal  coune  of  education,  to  that  he 
xnay  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  syitem ;  secondly,  in  several 
Iformnl  Schools,  so  that  he  mav  have  experience  of  difficulties  of  various 
loads;  lastly,  he  must  not  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Normal  School  oi 
the  highest  eiam,  till  he  has  been  director  of  several  of  an  inferior  dass, 
ao  as  to  graduate  promotioD  according  to  merit,  and  thus  keep  up  an  hon- 
orable emulation. 

IlL  An  excellent  practice  in  Germany  is,  to  place  .the  candidates,  im- 
anediately  on  their  leaving  the  Normal  School,  as  assistant  masters  in 
schools  which  admit  of  two.  The  young  men  thus  go  through  at  least  a 
^ear  of  apprenticeship, — a  very  useful  novitiate :  they  gain  age  and  ex« 
jwrieooe,  and  their  final  appointment  depends  on  their  conduct  as  assist- 
ant masters.  I  regard  every  gradation  as  extremely  useful^  and  I  think 
«k  little  graduated  scale  of  powers  and  duties  might  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  primary  instruction. 

1st.  Pupil  of  a  Normal  School  admitted,  after  competitioiu  holding  a 
3Bore  or  less  high  rank  in  the  examination  list  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  quitting  the  school  with  such  or  such  a  number.  2d.  Same  pupil 
promoted  to  the  situation  of  assistant  master.  3d.  Schoolmaster  succes- 
sively in  different  schools  rising  in  salary  and  in  importance.  4th.  After 
distinguished  services,  master  m  a  primary  Normal  School.  5tlL  LasUy, 
director  of  a  school  of  that  class,  with  the  prospect  of  graducdly  rising  to 
be  director  of  aliomerousand  wealthy  Normal  School,  which  would  1^  a 
post  eoual  to  that  of  professor  of  a  royal  coUege.  The  human  soul  lives  ' 
u  the  future,  it  is  ambitious,  because  it  is  infinite.  Let  us  then  open  to 
it  aoMressive career, even  in  the  humblest  occupations. 

Iv .  We  can  not  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth— that  paid 
iastroctKNi  is  better  than  gratuitous  instruction.  The  entire  sum  paid  for 
board  at  a  Normal  School  must  be  extremely  moderate,  for  the  young 
men  of  the  poorest  classes  to  be  able  to  pay  it  We  must  give  only  quar- 
ter or  half  exhibitions,  (6ourfe9,)  reservinff  two  or  three  whole  ones  for 
the  two  or  three  young  men,  out  of  the  fifteen  admitted  annually,  who 
stand  first  on  the  list ;  and  even  this  should  not  be  continued 'to  them  the 
sMond  year,  unless  their  conduct  had  been  irreproachable  and  their  appli- 
eatioo  unremittin|^. 

On  the  nune  principle  as  that  laid  down  above,  the  elemental^  school 
annexed  to  the  Normal  School  ought  not  to  be  entirely  gratuitous ;  it 
cuffht  to  have  no  other  masters  than  the  fbrwardest  pupils  of  the  Normal 
Sobool,  acting  under  the  direction  of  their  masters.  The  profits  of  the 
elementary  school  ibr  nractice  would  go  to  diminish  the  total  cost  of  the 
Normal  School.  As  (or  the  middle  sdiool  lor  practice,  it^  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  all  middle  schools  to  have  it  gratuitous. 

V.  Divide  the  studies  of  all  Normal  Schoob  into  two  parts:  during 
the  first,  the  pupils  should  be  considered  simply  as  students,  whose  ac- 
quirements are  to  be  confirmed,  extended,  and  methodized :  during  the 
seoood,  as  masters^  who  are  to  be  theoretic»llv  and  practically^  taught  the 
art  of  teaching.  If  the  Normal  course  only  lasts  a  year,  this  part  of  it 
QQ|^  to  ocoujiv  at  least  six  months ;  if  it  uuits  two  years,  it  ou^^t  to  oc- 
cupy a  year ;  ir  three  years,  it  would  still  occupy  only  a  year.  The  stn- 
telB  in  this  last  year  would  give  lessons  in  tne  elementary  and  middle 
Bchools  annexed  to  the  Normcd  School 

¥L  The  examination  at  quitting  ou|fht  to  be  more  rigid  than  that  at 
^tering  the«chool.  The  important  thmg  is  to  have  young  men  of  good 
capacity,  even  if  they  know  little;  for  they  will  learn  rapidly;  while 
*ome,  who  migbt  Hot  be  deficient  in  a  certain  quantity  of  acquired  know- 
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ledge,  bat  were  dull  or  wrong-headed,  could  nerer  be  made  good  pchodl- 
mastens.  No  latitude  whatever  must  be  led  to  the  Commission  of  Exam* 
ination  at  departure.  Here,  intelligence  must  show  itself  in  positive 
attainments,  smce  opportunity  to  acquire  them  has  been  giren.  Nothiiur 
but  negligence  can  nave  stood  in  their  way,  and  that  negligence  woold 
be  the  greatest  of  all  faults.  This  latter  examination,'  therefore,  must  be 
directed  to  ascertain  the  acquired^  and  not  the  natural  fitness.  Bat  in 
the  examination  on  entering,  I  wish  that  the  Commission  should  more 
particularly  inquire  into  the  talents  and  natural  bent,  and,  above  all,  into 
the  moral  character  and  disposition.  A  little  discretionary  power  ought 
to  be  confided  to  it.  This  applies  more  especially  to  those  Normal 
Schools,  the  course  of  which  lasts  two  or  three  years.  Three  years  of 
study  will  not  eive  intelligence;  but  they  will  give  aU  the  necessary 
attamments  in  abundance. 

VII.  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  conferences*  should  be  formed  among 
the  schoolmasters  of  each  canton.  1  wish  it,  but  have  but  little  hope  of  it, 
at  least  at  first  Such  conferences  suppose  both  too  great  a  love  for  thcdr 
profession,  and  too  great  a  familiarity  with  the  spirit  of  association.  A 
thing  much  more  easy  to  accomplish  is,  that  during  the  vacations  of  the 
primary  schools,  a  certain  number  of  masters  should  repair  to  the  Normal 
School  of  the  department  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  or  that  particolar 
branch,  and  to  receive  lessons  appropriate  to  their  wants,  as  is  the  case 
in  Prussia.  This  time  would  be  very  usefully,  and  even  very  agreeabhr 
employed ;  for  the  young  masters  would  be  brought  into  contact  with 
their  old  instructors  and  companions,  and  would  have  an  opportanity  of 
renewing  and  cementing  old  friendships.  Here  would  be  an  interesting 
prospect  for  them  every  year.  For  such  an  object,  we  must  not  gmdge 
a  little  expense  for  their  journey  and  their  residence.  I  should  therefore 
wish  that  the  vacations  of  the  primary  schools,  which  must  be  regulated 
bv  certain  agricultural  labors,  should  always  precede  those  of  the  primary 
Normal  Schools,  in  order  that  the  roasters  of  the  former  might  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lessons  in  the  latter,  and  miffht  be  present  at  the 
parting  examinations  of  the  third  year,  which  would  be  an  excellent  ex* 
ercise  Tor  the  young  acting  masters. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  utility  of  having  an  inspector  of  primary  schools 
for  each  department,  who  would  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ia 
going  from  school  to  school,  in  stirring  up  the  zeal  of  the  masters,  in  ^T- 
mg  a  right  direction  to  that  of  the  communal  committees,  and  in  Keepmg 
up  a  general  and  very  beneficial  harmony  among  the  moires  and  the 
cures.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that  this  inspector  ought  always 
to  be  some  old  master  of  a  Normal  School^  selected  for  his  talents,  and 
still  more  for  his  tried  character.  But  if  this  institution,  which  is  univer-> 
sal  in  Germany,  were  not  popular  among  us,  nearly  the  same  results 
might  be  obtained  by  authorizing  the  director,  or  in  default  of  him,  some 
masters  of  the  Normal  School,  to  visit  a  certain  number  of  the  schools  oi 
the  department  every  year,  during  the  vacation  of  their  own  school,  and 
to  do  what  would  be  done  by  the  inspector  above  named.  They  would 
find  great  facilities  from  their  old  habits  of  intercourse  and  friendship  with 
most  of  the  masters,  over  whom  they  would  exercise  almost  a  paternal 
influence.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would  gain  by  these  visits,  and  would 
acquire  a  continually  increasing  experience,  which  would  turn  to  the  ad* 
vanta^  of  the  Normal  Schools.  Y  ou  have  seen  Uiat  in  Prussia,  besides 
the  visits  of  the  circle-inspectors,  the  directors  of  Normal  Schools  make  vint- 
ations  of  liiis  kind,  for  which  they  receive  some  very  slender  rerouneratioa  ; 
for  these  little  journeys  are  sources  of  pleasure  to  them,  as  well  as  of  util- 
ity to  the  public.  '  - 

*  Sm  notes  to  ProfeMor  Slowe'a  Emuj,  pog«  830ii 
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VIII.  Let  solidity,  rather  than  extent,  be  aimed  at,  in  the  course  oflii- 
atnietion.  The  younff  masters  must  know  a  few  things  fundamentally, 
vather  than  many  things  superficially.  Vague  and  superficial  attaio- 
xnents  must  be  avoided  at  any  rate.  The  steady  continuous  labor  which 
vnust  be  gone  throu|rh  to  know  anything  whatsoever  thoroughly,  is  ao 
admirable  discipline  tor  the  mind.  Besides,  nothing  is  so  prolific  as  one 
*lJiiiig  well  known ;  it  is  an  excellent  starting  point  for  a  thousand  otheri. 
*The  final  examinations  must  be  mainly  directed  to  the  elements, — they 
Knust  probe  to  the  bottom,  they  must  keep  solidity  always  in  view. 

IX.  Avoid  ambitious  methods  and  exclusive  systems:  attend,  above 
^b1\^  to  results,  that  is  to  say,  to  solid  acquirements ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
"Kiieiii,  Consult  experience.  Clear  explanations  on  every  subject,  connect- 
^3dnesB  and  continuity  in  the  lessons,  with  an  ardent  love  for  the  busioesi 
^sf  teaching,  are  worth  all  the  general  rules  and  methods  in  the  world. 

X.  A  branch  of  study  common  to  all  schools  ought  to  be  the  French 
iDffue ;  the  just  pronunciation  of  words,  and  the  purity  and  correctness 

»f  umguage.  By  this  means  the  national  language  would  insensibly 
mpersede  the  rude  unintelligible  dialects  and  provincialisms.  In  the  Nor> 
^3ial  Schools  where  German  is  still  the  langiuige  of  the  people,  German 
^^nd  French  must  both  be  taught,  in  order  not  to  offend  a^inst  local 
"^attachments,  and  at  the  same  time  to  implant  the  spirit  of  nationality. 

XL  Without  neglecting  physical  science,  and  the  knowledge  applicar 
'Ifcle  to  the  arts  of  liie,  we  must  make  moral  science,  which  is  ot  far  nigher 
<^3nportance,  our  main  object  The  mind  and  the  character  are  what  a 
Tie  master  ought,  above  all,  to  fashion.  We  must  lay  the  foundations  of 
loral  life  in  the  souls  of  our  young  masters,  and  therefore  we  must  place 
:li|^iou6  instruction, — that  is,  to  speak  distinctly.  Christian  instruction, — in 
first  rank  in  the  education  of  our  Normal  Schools.  Leaving  to  the 
s,  or  to  the  pastor  of  the  place,  the  care  of  instilling  the  doctrines  peeu- 

to  each  communk)n.  we  must  constitute  religion  a  special  object  of 

^Cjistruction,  which  must  nave  its  place  in  each  year  of  the  Normal  course; 
^^fto  that  at  the  end  of  the  entire  course,  the  voung  masters,  without  being 
"^^Jieologians,  may  have  a  clear  and  precise  knowTedge  of  the  history,  doo- 
""^   '  es,  and,  above  all,  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity.    Without  this, 
papils,  when  they  become  masters,  would  be  incapable  of  giving  any 
»tber  religious  instruction  than  the  mechanical  repetition  of  the  catechism, 
rhich  would  be  quite  insuflkient    I  would  particularly  urge  this  point, 
is  the  most  important  and  the  most  delicate  of  all.    Before  we  can 
GO  what  should  constitute  a  true  primary  Normal  School,  we  most 
^^c^tennine  what  ought  to  be  the  character  of  a  simple  elementary  school, 
"^CJiat  is,  a  humble  collage  school.    The  popular  schools  of  a  nation  ought 
"^^^  be  imbued  with  the  religious  spirit  or  that  nation.    Now  without  gomg 
^Mito  the  question  of  diversities  of  doctrine,  is  Christianity,  or  is  it  not  the 
^^reUgkm  of  the  people  of  France?    It  can  not  be  denied  that  it  is.    I  ask 
'  en,  is  it  our  object  to  respect  the  religion  of  the  people,  or  to  destroy  it? 
we  mean  to  set  about  destroying  it,  then,  I  allow,  we  ought  by  no 
to  have  it  taught  in  the  people's  schools.    But  if  the  object  we 
.^  _5  to  ourselves  is  totally  dinerent,  we  must  teach  our  children  that 
;ligioo  which  civilized  our  fathers ;  that  religion  whose  liberal  spirit  pre- 
pared, and  can  alone  sustain,  all  the  great  institutions  of  modern  times. 
vTe  must  also  permit  the  clergy  to  fulfil  their  first  duty, — the  superintend- 
^snce  of  religious  instruction.    But  in  order  to  stand  the  test  of  this  superin- 
tendence with  honor,  the  schoolmaster  must  be  enabled  to  give  adequate 
x^linous  instruction ;  otherwise  parents,  in  or(kr  to  be  sure  that  their 
^hiUren  receive  a  good  religious  education,  will  require  us  to  appoint 
ecclesiastics  as  schoolmasters,  which,  though  assuredlybetter  than  having 
urreligious  schoolmasters,  would  be  liable  to  very  serious  objections  ot 
^^mnis  kinds.    The  less  we  desire  our  schools  to  be  ecclesiastical,  the 
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more  ought  they  to  be  Chmtian.  It  necenarily  follows,  that  there  nnut 
be  a  course  of  special  religious  instruction  in  our  Normal  Schools.  Reli- 
^on  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  l^t,  perhaps  the  only,  basis  of  popular  educar 
tion.  I  know  something  of  Europe,  and  never  have  I  seen  good  schoob 
where  the  spirit  of  Chnstian  chanty  was  wanting.  Primary  instnictioo 
flourishes  in  three  countries,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  Germany;  in  all  it  k 
profoundly  religious.  It  is  said  to  be  so  in  America.  The  little  popular 
mstruction  I  ever  found  in  Italy  came  from  the  priests.  In  France,  with 
few  exceptions,  our  best  schoob  fof*  the  poor  are  those  of  the  Freret  de  la 
Doctrine  Chrttierme.  (Brothers  of  the  Cluistian  Doctrine. )  These  are  facts 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  incessantly  repeating  to  certain  persons.  Let 
them  go  into  the  schools  of  the  poor, — let  them  learn  what  patience,  what 
resignation,  are  required  to  induce  a  man  to  persevere  in  so  toilsome  an 
employment  Have  better  nurses  ever  been  Ibund  than  those  benevc^ent 
nuns  who  bestow  on  poverty  all  those  attentions  we  pay  to  wealth? 
There  are  things  in  human  society  which  can  neither  be  coaceived  nor 
accomplished  without  virtue, — that  is  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  massi 
without  religion.  The  schools  for  the  middle  classes  maybe  an  object  of 
speculation ;  but  the  country  schools,  the  miserable  little  schods  m  tho 
south,  in  the  west  in  Britanny,  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and,  willi- 
out  goinff  so  far,  the  lowest  schools  of  our  great  cities,  of  Paris  itself^  will 
never  hold  out  any  adequate  inducement  to  persons  seeking  a  remunera- 
ting occupation.  There  will  doubtless  be  some  philosophers  iiMpired 
with  the  ardent  philanthropy  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paule,  without  his  reli* 

gious  enthusiasm^  who  would  devote  themselves  to  this  austere  vocation} 
ut  the  question  is  not  to  have  here  and  there  a  master.  We  have  more 
than  fottyr  thousand  schools  to  serve,  and  it  were  wise  to  call  religion  to ' 
the  aid  of  our  insufficient  means,  were  it  but  for  the  alleviation  of  tho 
pecuniary  burdens  of  the  nation.  Either  you  must  lavish  the  treasures 
of  the  state,  and  the  revenues  of  the  commimeay  in  order  to  give  high 
salaries,  and  even  pensions^  to  that  new  order  of  tradesmen  called  school- 
masters ;  or  you  must  not  imagpne  you  can  do  without  Christian  charity, 
and  that  spirit  of  povertjr,  humility,  courageous  resignatbn,  and  modest 
dignity,  which  Christianity,  rightly  understood  and  wisely  taught,  can 
alone  five  to  the  teachers  of  the  people.  The  more  I  think  of  all  this,  tho 
more  ilook  at  the  schools  in  this  country,  the  more  I  talk  with  the  direet- 
ors  of  Norma]  Schools  and  councilors  of  the  ministry,  the  more  I  am 
strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  we  must  make  any  efforts  or  an/ 
sacrinces  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with  the  clergy  on  the  subjeet 
of  popular  education,  and  to  constitute  religion  a  spedal  and  very  care- 
fully-taught branch  of  instruction  in  our  primary  Normal  Schools. 

1  am  not  ignorant  that  this  advice  will  grate  on  the  ears  of  many  per- 
sons, and  that  Ishall  be  thought  extremely  devout  at  Paris.  Yet  it  is  not 
from  Rome,  but  from  Berlin,  that  I  address  you.  The  man  who  holds 
this  Icmguage  to  you  is  a  philosopher,  formerlv  disliked,  and  even  perse- 
cuted, by  the  priesthood ;  but  this  philosopher  has  a  mind  too  little  aflbct- 
ed  by  the  recollection  of  his  own  insults,  and  is  too  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature  and  with  history,  not  to  regard  reli^n  as  an  indestmcti- 
ble  power:  genuine  Christianity,  as  a  means  of  civilization  for  the  peoplCL 
and  a  necessary  support  for  those  on  whom  society  imposes  irksome  and 
humble  duties,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  fortune,  without  the  least 
gratification  of  self-love. 

I  am  now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  this  long  report  May  it  be  of 
use  to  you  in  the  important  work  which  now  engages  your  attention  I 
My  illustrious  colleague,  M.  Cuvier,  has  already  exhibited  to  France  the 
organization  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland.  The  experience  of  Gter* 
many^  and  particulariy  of  Prussia,  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  us.  National 
rivalries  or  antipathies  would  here  be  completely  out  of  place.    The  tms 
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toe«  of  a  people  does  not  contiflt  in  borrowing  nothing  from  otherii 
I  tin  borrowing  from  all  whatever  m  good,  and  in  perfecting  whatever  il 
» vropriates. 

X  «m  aa  great  an  enemy  as  any  one  to  artificial  imitations ;  but  it  it 
^re  puailwnimity  to  reject  a  thing  for  no  otlier  reason  than  that  it  hat 
^«n  thought  good  by  others.     With  the  promptitude  and  justness  of  the 
•■^«och  understanding,  and  the  indestructible  unity  of  our  national  char* 
^  iLer,  we  mav  assimOate  all  Uiat  is  jgood  in  other  countries  without  fear 
*     ^xasing  to  be  ourselves.    Placed  m  the  center  of  Europe,  possessing 
^^^^sry  variety  of  climate,  bordering  on  all  civilized  nations,  and  holding  up 
^^^ v-petual  intercourse  with  them,  France  is  essentially  cosmopolitan ;  and 
•^^^l.eed  this  is  the  main  source  of  her  great  influence.    Besides,  civilised 
^-^lope  now  forms  but  one  great  family.    We  constantly  imitate  England 
«dl  that  concerns  outward  life,  the  mechanical  arts,  and  physical  refine- 
"^nti;  why,  then,  should  we  blush  to  borrow  something  trom  kind,  hon- 
^  pbus,  learned  Germany,  in  what  regards  inward  life  and  the  nurture 
tihesoul? 

-S*or  my  own  part,  I  avow  my  high  esteem  and  p|eculiar  affection  for 

^  German  people ;  and  I  am  happy  that  my  mission  proved  to  them 

the  revolution  of  July. — that  revolution,  as  necessary  and  as  just  as 

legitimate  right  of  self-defense ;  that  revolution,  sprung  from  the 

limous  resistance  of  a  great  people  to  a  capricious  aggression,  an 

n  violation,  not  of  hypothetical  rights,  but  of  liberties  secured  by  kiw, — 

It  as  its  enemies  pretend,  a  return  to  the  impiety,  the  licentiousness 

the  corruptioa  of  a  fatal  period ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  sk^nal  for 

aeraJ  improvement  in  opinion  and  in  morals ;  since  one  of  the  first  acts 

"^he  new  government  has  been  the  holy  enterprise  of  the  amelioration  of 

""  "   education,  of  which  the  instruction  of  the  people  is  the  basis." 

"^Vith  this  preparation, — a  good  beginning  already  made  in  several  do* 

''"nmente,  and  the  long  and  successlul  experience  of  Prussia  and  other 

wmBB  states  before  him, — a  regulation  was  framed  by  M.  Guizot,  and 

ctioned  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  by  which,  in  connection 

the  law  of  1833,  a  system  of  Normal  Schools  has  been  established 

is  fast  regenerating  the  elementary  instruction  in  France.    The  §a\r 

ing  is  an  outline  of  the  system : 


department  is  obliged,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
^^hboring  departments,  to  support  one  Normal  School  for  the  education 
^ts  schoolmasters. 

^Che  expense  of  this  establishment  for  building,  apparatus,  and  instruo- 

is  borne  mainly  by  the  department,  whilst  me  direction  of  the  edaca- 

^ven  in  it  is  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  re- 

Dubie  to  the  Chambers,  of  both  of  which  he  is  an  ex  officio  member, 

the  right  exercise  of  his  power. 

"Xhe  immediate  management  of  Normal  Schools  and  of  the  model 

~oli  annexed  is  committed  to  a  Director  who  is  appointed  bv  the  Mio- 

-',  on  the  presentation  of  the  prefect  of  the  department,  and  the  rector 

^   the  academy.    Tlune  directors  are  paid  wholly  or  partially  from  the 

^^l>Iic  funds  set  apart  by  the  department  for  jpubiic  instruction.    If  the 

^^partment  refuses  or  neglects  to  provide  sumcient  funds,  the  govem- 

^QtenGHTces  the  coOection  of  the  necessary  tax;  if  the  department  is 

^(^irdened,  the  government  contributes  its  aid. 

.    AO  aeei  chtj^  ezpepse  of  board,  the  pupils  are  assisted  by  gratuities,  or 

•JJjBMies,  whicn  ihe  communes,  departments,  the  university,  the  state^ 

^^  even  individuals,  littvo  estaolished  for  this  purpose.    These  hurses 

utumally  graotnd  io  halves  or  quarters,  the  rest  of  the  expense  being 

10 
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borae  by  the  pupils.  Of  1944  pupil-teachers  in  1834^  1308  were  bunan 
of  the  departments,  118  of  the  communes,  245  of  the  state,  and  273  wwc 
maintained  at  their  own  expense. 

Every  candidate  for  admissbn  to  these  institutions^  and  to  the  eojoy- 
ment  or  a  Ixntrse^  or  any  part  of  one,  must  bind  himseh  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  a  parish  schoolmaster  for  ten  years  at  least  afler  quitting  the 
institution ;  and  to  reimburse  it  for  the  whole  expense  of  his  maintenaoee, 
if  he  fail  to  fulfill  his  decennial  engagement  He  must  have  completea 
his  sixteenth  year ;  and  besides  the  ordinary  elementary  acquiremeota 
must  produce  evidence  both  of  good  previous  character,  and  of  geDenu 
intelligence  and  aptitude  to  learn.  Most  of  the  bursaries  are  acyodged 
upon  a  comparative  trial  among  competitors,  who  are  likely  to  become 
every  year  more  numerous :  and  the  examination  for  admission  is  so  weU 
arranged  and  conducted,  that  it  tends  to  raise  higher  and  higher  the 
standard  of  previous  acquirement 

The  course  of  instruction  and  training  to  which  the  youth  is  thus  intro- 
duced, occupies  two  years  of  eleven  months  each,  t.  e,  from  the  first  ol 
October  to  tne  first  of  the  ensuing  September,  and  embraces  the  foi&ow- 
ing  objects : — 

1st  Moral  and  religious  instruction.  The  latter,  in  as  far  as  it  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  former,  is  given  by  the  clergyman  of  the  particular  fiuil 
which  the  pupil  happens  to  profess. 

2d.  Reading,  with  the  grammar  of  their  own  language. 

3d.  Arithmetic,  including  an  intimate  and  practical  acquamtance  witt 
the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  This  knowledge  is  made  tc 
hold  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  program  of  instruction,  as  aflbrdinff  the 
best  means  of  introducing  that  admirable  system  into  the  habits  ot  th< 
French  people,  among  whom,  from  ignorance  and  prejudice,  it  is  stili  fiu 
from  being  generally  adopted. 

4th.  Linear  drawing,  and  construction  of  diagrams,  land-measoring 
and  other  applications  of  practical  geometry. 

5th.  Elements  of  physical  science,  with  a  special  view  to  the  purpoao 
of  ordinary  life. 

6th.  Music,  taught  by  the  eye  as  well  as  by  the  ear. 

7th.  Gymnastics. 

8th.  The  elements  of  general  geography  and  history,  and  the  partiea 
lar  geography  and  history  of  France. 

9tn.  The  pupils  cure  instructed,  and,  wherever  the  locality  admits,  ezer 
cised  also,  in  the  rearing  of  esculent  vegetables,  and  in  the  pruning  am 
grafting  of  trees. 

10th.  They  are  accustomed  to  the  drawing  out  of  the  simj^er  lega 
forms  and  civil  deed& 

A  library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  is  fitted  up  within  the  premises :  anc 
a  sum  is  set  apart  every  year  ior  the  purchase  of  such  works  as  the  Couo- 
cil  of  Public  Instruction  may  judge  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  yoong 
schoolmasters. 

The  course  of  study  is,  for  the  present,  limited  to  two  years,  instead  of 
three,  which  is  the  term  ultimately  contemplated  as  the  most  demrabk. 
During  the  second  of  those  years,  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
teaching  is  kept  constantly  m  view ;  and  for  the  last  six  months,  in  partie- 
ular.  the  pupils  are  trainea  to  the  practical  amplication  of  the  most  approved 
metnods,  by  being  employed  as  assistants  in  the  difierent  classes  of  the 
primary  scnools,  which  are  invariably  annexed  to  the  Normal,  and  forai 
part  and  parcel  of  the  establishment. 

The  director,  besides  ^neral  superintendence,  is  charir<^.  with  sodiq 
important  branch  of  the  instruction ;  the  rest  is  devol>'«<l  o^  bis  adjaneti^ 
or  assistant  masters,  who  reside  in  the  estabUsliment 

Any  graduate  of  a  Normal  School  can  attend  any  of  the  coorsea  of  kt 
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■traction  in  the  Normal  School  of  the  department  in  which  he  resides,  to 
learn  new  methods,  or  improve  bis  previous  acquirements.    The  depart- 
TOtatM  are  authorized  to  mnt  assistance  to  such  teachers.    The  Normal 
Schools  admit  pupils  of  different  reliffious  denominations.    All  sectarian 
SDitruction  is  avoided  in  the  general  lessons,  and  the  pupils  receive  this 
^Drtruction  at  times  set  apart  for  it  from  clergymen  of  their  own  churoh. 
"Vntil  a  pupil  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  his  proficiency  in  the  doctrines 
^3f  his  own  religion,  from  a  minister  of  his  own  church,  he  can  not  officiate 
^3«  a  schoolmaster.    Anv  person  who  ventures  to  conduct  a  public  scliool 
"^^thout  havinff  obtained  from  the  departmental  committee  ofezamination 
^  certificate  of  qualification,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  francs. 
The  Departmental  Committee,  or  Commission  of  Examination,  is  com- 
bed of  at  least  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
4ructbn,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  rector  of  the  academy. 


L  l^ree  members  at  least  must  be  selected  from  anion^  those  who  have 
Mr ^ssdy  exercised,  or  aro  at  the  time  exercising  the  function  of  public 


hers,  and  who  are  most  likely  to  unite  ability  and  integrity.    It  is 

)mmended  that  one  of  the  seven  be  a  clergyman.    *'  To  act,"  says 

Minister,  in  a  circular  addremed  to  each  of  Uie  twenty-six  rectors, — 

act  in  concert  with  the  three  members  belonging  to  the  body  of  Pub- 

[nttruction  in  these  Commissiona  ^examen,  a  mmister  of  religion  will 

btless  be  summoned.    The  law  has  put  moral  and  religious  instruction 

"^B  foremost  rank;  the  teacher,  therefore,  must  give  proof  of  his  being 

to  communicate  to  the  children  intrusted  to  his  care,  those  important 

I  which  are  to  be  the  rule  of  their  lives.    Doubtless  every  functionary 

iblic  instruction,  every  father  of  a  family  who  shall  be  placed  on  this 

^mission  by  your  recommendation,  as  rector  of  the  academy,  will  be 

S  1  ^vable  to  appreciate  the  moral  and  religious  attainments  of  the  candi- 

i;  but  it  IS,  neverthelesa  fit  and  proper,  that  the  future  teachers  ot 

th  should  exhibit  proof  of  their  capacity  in  this  respect,  before  persons 

Hn  their  peculiar  cnamcter  and  special  mission  more  particularly  qual- 

%  be  jud^  in  this  matter." 

"^be  roost  important  of  all  the  duties  devolved  upon  these  examining 
missions,  is  that  of  conferring  on  the  pupil,  when  he  quits  the  institu- 
^  -,  a  brev€i  dt  capacite.    Carelessness,  partiality,  or  ignorance,  in  the 

^^^^^harye  of  it  would  entirely  defeat  the  main  object  of  the  law  on  primary 
^  ^*^^mction.     This  hrttet,  certifyinff  the  holder's  fitness  to  be  a  teacher, 
*~>er  in  the  lower  or  higher  grade  of  primary  schools,  constitutes  his 
vport  to  the  labors  and  honors  of  his  j>rofe6sion.     With  it,  and  his  cer- 
of  good  conduct  in  his  pocket,  he  may  carry  his  skill  and  industry 
market  he  pleases,  without  further  let  or  impediment 
Hiere  are  three  f^rades  of  certificates  of  qualification  for  both  element- 
and  superior  primary ;  trea  bien,  (very  ffood,)  bien^  (good,)  and  ossez- 
,  (sufficient,)  which  infuses  a  spirit  of  competition  throughout  the 
^3ils  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the  public  schools  generally. 

^%he  system  of  Normal  Schools  has  remained  substantially  on  this  basis 

^he  present  time.    Every  year  has  extended  and  consolidated  its  influ- 

in  spite  of  the  interested  opposition  of  old  and  inefficient  teachers, 

find  themselves  less  and  less  appreciated,  and  the  complaint  of  local 

^"^imittees,  who  in  many  instances  are  disposed  to  take  up  with  the  first 

«her  who  presents  himself,  whether  qualified  or  not.    Their  number 

iDcreased  from  forty-three  in  1833  to  ninety-three  in  1849,  including 

Institutes  belonging  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  and 

lor  female  teachers,  under  the  auspices  of  an  association  of  Chnstinn 

^leatwn,  on  a  similar  plan.    In  1834  there  were  but  1,044  graduates  ot 
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Normal  Schools  employed  in  the  primary  schools;  in  1848,  this  num- 
ber had  increased  to  10,645. 

The  Revolution  of  1848,  disturbed  the  quiet  working  of  the  Normal 
Schools.  The  circular  of  M.  Camot,  in  March,  1848,  exhorting  all  the 
schoolmasters  of  France  to  use  their  influence  in  the  ensuing  elections  to 
promote  the  return  of  sincere  republicans,  and  to  combat  the  popular 
prejudice  which  preferred  **  the  rich  and  lettered  citizen,  a  stranger  to  th« 
peasant's  life,  and  blinded  by  interests  at  yarianoe  with  the  peasant's  in- 
terests," *'  to  the  honest  peasant  endowed  with  natural  good  sense,  and 
whose  practical  experience  of  life  was  better  than  all  the  book-learning 
in  the  world,"  caused  a  reaction  against  the  schoolmasters,  when  the  Rer* 
olution  gave  way  to  a  new  style  of  government  in  1850.  Teachers  who 
bad  sympathised  and  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  above  circular  were  sus- 
pended or  dismissed — and  the  vigorous  working  of  the  Normal  schools 
was  in  various  ways  weakened.  Under  the  legislation  of  1888,  the  ad- 
mission to  these  schools  was  by  competitive  examination.  By  the  law  of 
1850,  all  examination  at  entrance  was  abolished ;  and  the  prefect  in  de- 
partmental council,  admitted  candidates  by  his  own  nominatioD,  on  thoir 
production  of  certificates  of  morality  and  good  oonduct  Many  candi- 
dates thus  admitted  proved  utterly  incompetent,  and  in  1855,  the  minister, 
M.  Fortoul,  re-established  an  entrance  examination,  no  longer  competi- 
tive, and  only  in  the  elementary  bnmches. 

To  award  the  certificate  of  capacity,  there  ats  twice  a  year,  in  the 
chief  town  of  every  department,  an  examination  commission  of  seven 
members,  named  by  the  departmental  council ;  one  of  the  members  moat 
be  a  primary  inspector,  one  a  minister  of  the  same  religious  persuadoa 
as  the  candidate.  The  examination  is  limited  to  the  obligatory  studies  of 
the  primary  school.  Any  person  aged  not  less  than  eighteen  may  appear 
as  a  candidate,  giving  a  months'  notice  of  his  intention.  Exercisee  ha 
penmanship,  dictation,  and  grammar,  and  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic^ 
including  finactions,  are  performed  by  the  candidates ;  and  if  these  are 
satisfactory,  then  each  candidate  is  examined  separatdy  by  the  commis- 
sion in  reading,  religious  knowledge,  grammar,  and  arithmetia  Those 
who  pass  this  examination  satisfiustorily,  may  then  be  examined  in  all,  or 
any  of  the  optional  studies  which  may  now  be  introduced  into  the  higher 
dass  of  primary  schools.  When  all  is  concluded,  a  list  of  the  succesafiil 
candidates  is  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  merit  and  forwarded  to  the 
of  the  Academy  who  issues  the  certificate,  on  which  is  entered  s] 
mention  of  the  optional  subjects,  and  of  the  degree  of  satisfaction  given 
to  the  exercises.  The  names  of  those  who  hold  certificates  is  then  entered 
on  the  list  of  admissibility  drawn  up  yearly  for  each  department^  end 
firom  which  the  prefect  makes  his  nomination  to  vacant  public  sdioolSk 
The  last  list  contams  notes  of  favorable  reports  by  examination  ^^^^^rtm- 
sions.  In  1850,  there  were  in  France  70  Normal  schools  for  sehooknss- 
ters^  with  2,750  students,  and  80  institutions  for  schoohnistresses,  bedydes 
a  number  of  religious  houses  finr  training  novices  for  sehoois  under  their 
auspices. 


CONf  EBENCE8.  OR  lEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

AND  TEACHERS'  LIBRAHIEa 


:? 


HI  gaggefttioQ  of  M.  Coufin  in  his  Report*  a«  to  the  utility  of  eonleraii- 

«f  teachers,  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 

1837.    In  February  of  that  year,  a  law  was  presented  by  the  Minis- 

f  this  department  and  passed  by  the  Chambers  on  this  subject    The 

of  this  law  is  presented  in  the  following  remarks  by  M.  Willm, 

▼aluable  treatise  on  the  Education  of  the  People. 

TThis  law  treats,  in  the  iint  place,  of  the  object  of  conferences ;  and  then,  of 

epochs  and  government    The  nrst  article  authorizes  *  the  teachers  of  one 

reial  districts  to  assemble,  with  the  sanction  of  the  local  anthorities,  and, 

r  the  close  inspection  of  the  committee  of  the  department,  to  confer  omengM 

vbxs  on  the  different  subjects  of  their  teaching— on  the  ways  and  methMS 

employ — and  on  the  principles  which  onght  to  be  adopted  m  the  education 

^JKOdren  and  conduct  oi  masters.    Every  other  subject  of  discussion  must  be 

^^ed  from  these  conferences.'     In  regard  to  this  article,  I  would  observe, 

it  would  not  be  advantageous  for  teachers  who  thus  assemble  to  be  very 

erous;  and  that  they  must  avoid  coming  from  too  great  a  distance  to  the 

t  of  meeting.    Neither  must  they  be  ver^  few  in  number:  because,  in  that 

,  there  would  be  too  little  variety  and  animation  in  their  labors ;  but,  were 

more  than  twelve  or  fifteen,  each  would  not  be  able  to  take  an  active  part 

€  proceedings. 

3e  second  article  reminds  teachers  that  the  law  has  placed  at  the  head  of 

^object-matters  of  instruction,  moral  and  religious  instruction ;  and  that  it 

^eir  duty  to  occupy  themselves  with  it    From  this  it  seems  to  follow,  that 

l3«rs  beloneinff  to  difierent  sects  must  not  assemble  together  in  the  same 

^^rences.    in  Alsace,  for  example,  priests  or  ministers  |ire  generally  presi- 

^^39— ^diich  is  a  stronger  reason  for  teachers  of  difierent  conmiunions  not  as- 

'^  line  promiscuously  together. 

le  uiid  article  says,  that  the  superior  committees  will  point  out  to  the  diA 

t  assemblies  the  subjects  on  which  the  attention  of  the  teachers  ought  more 

ilally  to  be  fixed.    Tliese  committees  hitherto  have,  unfortunately,  occupied 

^^ selves  very  little  with  such  conferences;  some  even  have  opposed  their 

^^Mition,  or  given  them  an  organization  very  difierent  from  that  recommended 

^;^^  royal  council.    Can  there  be  no  means  of  remedying  this  omnipotence 

^l^e  committees,  and  regulating  that  liberty,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  risk 

i^Xdiyl 

r^-^eordlngto  the  fourth  article,  'each  teacher  may  beg  permission  to  give  an 

^^^vmt  of  what  he  has  read  since  last  meeting,  to  make  observations  on  the 

^"^Iks  in  eonnection  with  primary  instruction  recently  published,  to  read  some 

^^y  of  his  own  on  the  disciplme  of  schools,  or  on  some  one  of  the  branches  of 

^^jKtictlon.'     Each  may,  besides,  address  to  the  assembly  a  verbal  communi- 

^OB  on  die  art  of  teaching,  submit  to  it  a  doubt  or  difficulty,  which  in  his 

jjjf  practice  he  may  have  met 

^^^^_he  eisfath  article  says  that  the  president  of  the  conferences  must  always  be 

^RJ^intea  by  die  rector  of  the  academy.    The  president  ought  wherever  pos- 

^j^^  to  he  selected  from  such  as  are  not  members  of  the  association ;  he  should 

^^  9ome  firioid  and  connoisseur  of  popular  education,  without  being  teacher; 

j^j^lthns  direct  the  debates  and  labors  of  the  conference  with  more  authority 

^^  ^vider  range  of  view;  the  information  which  he  displays  in  the  discbaigt 

*  Cke  pi«t  418. 
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of  his  daties  will  be  more  varied  and  profotuid ;  and  he  will  be,  In  the  midst  of 
teachers,  the  Interpreter  of  what  the  world  expects  from  them. 

Every  thing  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  their  labors  are  directed, 
and  on  the  zeal  with  which  the  teachers  en^ge  in  them.  One  of  the  principal 
results  of  conference  ought  to  be,  the  exercising  them  in  speaking.  Speech  is 
the  instrument  of  the  art  of  teaching.  In  the  management  of  a  scbcol.  and  in 
all  that  concerns  the  mechanism  of  teaehing,  the  teacher  ought  to  speak  little ; 
his  commands  ou^ht  to  be  brief;  and,  in  most  cases,  a  word,  a  gesture,  a  look 
will  suffice.  But  in  teaching,  properly  so  called,  when  he  is  engaged  in  ex- 
pounding the  first  truths  of  morality  and  religion,  in  explaining  what  has  been 
read  by  the  pupils,  in  narrating  to  tiiem  the  history  of  the  Bible  or  national  his- 
tory, (sacred  or  profane  history,)  in  telling  them  of  the  wonders  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth — tnen  he  must  bd  able  to  speak  with  fluency,  clearness,  and  pre- 
cision, if  not  eloquently.  Children,  like  men^  are  fascinated  by  the  charms  <rf 
speech.  The  choicest  things,  badly  said,  pxcuce  on  them  no  impression ;  and 
—like  arrows,  darted  by  a  feeble  and  tremb^g  hand— glide,  so  to  speak,  over 
the  surfjEice  of  their  mind,  and  never  reach  its  depths. 

The  essays  of  the  teachers  may  consist  of  two  kinds.  One  class  may  be 
written  on  any  subjects,  but  should  be  analogous  to  what  teachers  prescribe  to 
their  most  advanced  pupils — such  as  some  scene  of  nature  or  of  human  life,  a 
ffrand  or  useful  thought,  an  historical  fact,  &;c.  These  essays  ought  not  to  be 
long;  and  must  be  written  with  that  correct  simplicity,  which  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  inelegancies  of  a  vulgar  style,  as  from  the  far-fetched  phraseology  of 
the  Wit.  These  first  essays — exercises  in  composition  and  thought— will  also 
be  a  means  of  perfecting  the  teachers  in  the  art  of  speaking.  The  other  kind 
of  essays,  treatmg  of  some  branch  of  the  pedagogic  art,  may  be  more  directly 
useful  to  them.  In  composing  them,  their  memory,  their  own  experience,  rather 
than  books,  ought  to  be  consulted;  and  simplicity  and  truth,  rather  than  novelty 
and  originality,  ought  to  be  aimed  at.  The  greatest  possible  clearness,  pre- 
cision, and  actual  utility  ought  to  be  the  distin^ishing  features  of  these  essays. 

In  some  societies  of  teachers,  the  same  question  is  ooered  to  the  consideratiaa 
of  all  the  members, — thus  creating  amongst  them  a  species  of  competition :  but 
as  every  essay  must  be  read  and  discussed  during  the  meeting,  they  would  be 
restricted,  in  following  this  mode  of  procedure,  to  the  composition  only  of  two 
or  three  a-year ;  or  obliged  to  multiply,  beyond  measure,  the  nimiber  of  the 
meetings ;  and  in  both  cases  the  interest  would  be,  inevitably,  diminished.  It 
is  desirable,  however,  that  at  each  sitting,  the  same  subject  be  handled  by  two 
members.  The  two  essays  would  compete  with  each  other,  and  occasion  a 
discussion ;  which  the  president  would  take  care  to  manage,  so  that  all  mi^t 
speak  in  rotation,  %nd  that  no  one,  while  speaking,  take  midue  advantage. 
Every  expression  of  praise  or  censure,  every  observation  tending  to  shock  sdf* 
esteem  or  modesty,  ought,  on  all  sides,  to  be  prohibited.  If,  at  the  termination 
of  the  sitting,  the  majority  be  not  sufficiently  instructed,  they  could  commisskm 
the  president,  or  another  member,  to  resume  the  discussion  at  the  next  con- 
ference. 

On  other  occasions,  to  vary  still  farther  the  proceedings,  the  author  of  an 
essay  could  address  it  some  days  before  the  meeting,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to 
one  of  his  colleagues,  requesting  his  opinion  of  it.    The  letter  and  reply  might 
tlien  be  read,  and  their  contents  discussed  in  the  ordinary  manner.    Tnis  mo- 
cedure  is  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  practice  of  several  societies  in  Ger- 
many.   AAer  the  reading  of  an  essay,  a  member  is  then  enjoined  to  present  a 
criticism  of  it  at  next  meeting.    This  method  is  accompanied  with  serious  in- 
conveniences.   Self-love  becomes  a  willing  co-operator.    The  critic  endeavors, 
by  every  means,  to  find  cause  for  controversy,  and  believes  himself^  in  aome 
sense,  obliged  to  think  difierently  from  him  whom  he  has  been  appointed  to 
judge.    In  this  manner  concord  and  friendship,  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  association,  are,  without  great  benefit  to  truth,  seriously  compromised. 

I  would  add,  that  copies  of  all  the  essays  shouM  be  deposited  in  the  Ubraiy, 
where  every  one  might  consult  them. 

I  have  said  that  each  member  may  demand  permission  to  make  to  the 


bly  any  communication  relative  to  the  art  of  teaching :  to  submit  to  it  a  ooes- 
tlon,  a  doubt,  an  observation,  which  his  practice  may  nave  suggested  to  mm. 
Such  communications  add  much  to  the  interest  and  utility  of  conferences.  By 
means  of  them,  the  experience  of  each  becomes,  in  some  sense,  the  experienoa 
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all.    Those  who  ha^e  been  occapied  many  years  in  teaching  will  aid  their 
jf  ODior  feUow-laboren. 

In  fine,  it  may  happen,  and  it  happens  but  too  often,  that,  in  their  lelatioos 
"^vith  the  local  authorities  and  the  parents,  difierences  arise,  to  distorb  theeood 
"vandentandlni;— the  perfect  harmony  between  them  and  the  teachers.  Tnese 
^^itTerences  should  be  submitted  in  the  conferences  to  the  appreciation  of  their 
^zoUeagues— to  the  judgment  of  their  compeers.  They  will  thus  be  less  subject 
^o  minakes  and  anger;  and,  when  necessary,  more  undaunted  in  repelling  in- 
^  ostice,  and  in  maintaining  their  rights. 

LIBBABIE8  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TEACHERS  IN   FRANCE. 

The  fiileenth  Rrticie  of  the  law  of  February,  1837,  on  conferences  of 

"^teachers,  provides  for  the- establishment  of  libraries  for  the  use  of  those 

attend  the  conferences.    By  means  of  the  funds  which  the  parishes 

the  county  have  granted  for  this  furpofse,  or  by  means  of  clubbing 

the  teachers,  a  library  should  be  formed  for  those  who  attend 

eonferences  regulariy.    The  books  composing  the  library  should  be 

inserted  in  a  catalogue,  which  must  be  verified  every  year.    A  copy  of 

^■aid  catalogue  must  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Bl.  Willm  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject : 

"Such  libraries  may  be  established  by  teachers  who  do  not  assemble  in 
"Regular  conferences,  or  associate  for  such  a  purpose.    A  distinguished  teacher 
'^nay  be  conceived  to  address  the  following  lan^age  to  his  colleagnes,  to  induce 
Vhem  to  establish  such  a  society :     '  Two  principal  objections  may  be  made 
wainst  this  scheme.    In  the  first  place,  how,  witn  the  scanty  resources  at  our 
^uposal,  can  we  establish  a  library,  in  the  smallest  degree,  complete;  and 
nhoi,  amcmgst  such  a  host  of  books,  whose  number  augments  every  day,  will 
^aot  a  i»oper  selection  be  difficult— even  impossible  1    In  repljring  to  thm  ob- 
jections, I  will,  at  the  same  time,  let  you  know  my  views  on  the  course  to  be 
IRirsned  in  the  acquisition  of  books.    These  views  are  the  results  of  my  own 
experience,  and  of  the  counsels  which,  in  former  times,  I  was  fortimate  to 
receive. 

I  do  not  dissemble  the  importance  of  the  doubts  I  am  attempting  to  remove ; 
the  fint,  especially,  seems  but  too  well  founded.  How,  indeed,  with  our  trifling 
icsoorces,  can  we  hope  to  establish  in  a  few  vears  a  library  ever  so  little  worthv 
of  the  name  1  We  are  ten  members ;  eacn  of  us  will  put  into  the  sodetv^ 
strong  box,  three  shillings  as  entry  money,  and  a  shilling  per  month,  or  twelve 
shillings  per  annum :  this  is  much  for  us — too  much  pernaps;  and  it  is  to  be 
deabea,  that,  at  a  later  period,  this  monthly  payment  be  reduced.  We  will 
thus  have  at  our  disposal,  the  first  year,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  shU- 
Unts.  Of  this  sum,  fifteen  shillings  must  be  spent  in  purchasing  registers,  pens, 
SDdpaper :  and,  by  adding  ten  shillings  for  small  incidental  expenses,  our  in- 
eoBie  will  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  shillings.  We  must  be- 
eone  subscribers  for  two  pedagogic  journals,  which  may  cost  about  twentv-fi¥e 
■IdUiDgs  a  year.  To  lay  the  lonndation  of  our  library,  about  one  hundred  shil- 
linn  xemaui. 

To  Ibond,  with  a  hundred  shillings,  a  library,  appears  absurd— impossible. 

fiat  let  OS  finget  for  an  instant  the  ambitious  name  of  library,  and  simply  say 

^t  ve  unite  together  for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  in  one  year,  ten  times  more 

jooks  than  each  of  us  singly  could  purchase,  and  it  will  be  granted  that  we  are 

^Oihkg  a  judicious  thing,  anid  making  an  excellent  speculation.    Will  it  not  be  a 

^^lOcicntly  good  result  of  our  association,  if,  instead  of  one  or  two  works,  which 

j^rhaps  each  of  us  might  have  purchased,  besides  what  are  indispensable,  we 

^ve  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  ten  to  twenty  at  our  disposal  1   And  supposing 

^«  continue  at  this  rate  for  ten  years;  instead  of  from  ten  to  twenty,  would  we 

^k^  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred,  and  perhaps  more  1    And  could 

^Hk  oar  collection,  then,  without  too  much  vanity,  be  styled  a  library  1    Great 

^^iogs  have  often  sprung  from  small  beginnings.    If  you  persevere,  you  will 

ive  the  merit  of  bequeathing  to  your  successors  a  considerable  niunber  of 
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books;  and,  after  two  or  three  generations,  the  teachers  of  oar  district  wfU 
have  for  their  use  a  valaable  library.  Is,  then,  the  thooght  of  working  for  th« 
Aitnre  of  no  estimation  to  the  good  man,  and  is  not  even  that  thooght  for  Qa»  as 
iSTt  Lafontaine,  a  fruU  which  Uhday  we  enjoy? 

But,  besides  the  satisfaction  of  foanding  a  work  for  which  our  soccesson 
will  bless  OS,  we  onrselves  will  reap  from  it  precious  advantages.  Bv  aworta* 
tin?,  we  unshackle  the  means  of  instruction.  The  books  besides,  which  after 
deliberation  and  common  consent  we  procure,  will  be  better  selected,  than  tf 
each  had  been  left  to  bis  own  knowledge.  And  if  you  adopt  mjr  views  of  the 
course  to  be  followed  in  the  acquisition  of  books,  if  you  select  them  according 
to  fixed  principles,  agreed  to  beforehand,  they  will  form,  in  the  very  first  year, 
in  spite  of  their  fewness,  a  finished  whole.  Ten,  twenty  volumes  selected  with 
judgment,  according  to  a  certain  plan,  and  which,  hy  rderring  to  each  other, 
mutually  complete  and  explain  each  other,  arc—in  spite  of  the  variety  of  their 
contents  and  immediate  object— more  valuable  than  three  or  four  times  es 
many  works,  excellent,  perhaps,  but  chosen  at  random  and  incooseqoeatlf. 
From  this,  it  follows,  that  after  ten  years^  association,  wo  might  have  at  our 
command,  not  only  ten  times  more  books  than  we  would  have  had,  if  each  had 
been  left  to  his  own  resources ;  but  that  the.^  books,  more  jndieiouslv  selected^ 
will  have  a  relative  value  much  greater  than  the  same,  or  doable  the  wkwSam 
of  volumes  collected  at  random. 

An  association  affords  still  another  advantage  in  this  respect.  There  SM 
works  composed  of  several  volumes,  and  whose  price  is  such,  that  the  majeritjT 
of  teachers  are  incapable  of  procuring  them  at  their  own  expense.  Unites,  we 
can  acquire,  if  necessary,  even  very  expensive  works,  and  some  of  these  pnhll- 
cations  may  be  indispensable. 

We  may,  besides,  entertain  the  hope  that  other  teachers  will  soon  join  as.  I 
cherish  another  hope ;  I  hope,  if  we  persevere,  that  the  commonities  of  car  di^ 
trict,  that  the  higher  committee  of  our  parish  and  the  academy,  will  come  lo 
our  aid.  As  we  think  not  of  ourselves  alone  whilst  we  are  endeavoring  to  eo> 
laree  the  limits  of  our  instruction,  but  of  our  tckodU  and  of  the^iihire,  we  e»^ 
without  a  blush,  invoke  the  assistance  of  all  who  are  interested  in  popular  edlM- 
cation— of  the  citizens  who  discover  in  it  a  means  of  public  felicity— and  of  the 
authorities  intrusted  with  its  direction.  Works,  we  <io  not  doubt,  will  poor  bk. 
from  different  sources,  and.  If  we  seriously  wish  it,  we  will  soon  have  at  our 
disposal  a  stock  of  books,  sufficiently  respectable  to  constitote  the  nocleas  of  a 

DISTRICT-SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

I  come  to  the  second  objection — the  difficulty  of  maUng  s  saitable  selectioii 
among  so  many  books.  This  difflctilty  is  serious;  bat  in  proportion  lo  the 
scantiness  of  onr  means,  we  are  less  liable  to  be  misled.  This  eoBsideratkMi^ 
far  fVom  discoitraging  ns,  ought  only  to  impress  still  more  deeply  the  |ntecl|^ 
which  ought  to  guide  our  selectioo. 

The  number  of  works  on  all  subjects,  has,  for  a  centory  espeeially,  modi* 
giouslv  increased.  The  science  of  education,  for  a  long  time  nc»:lectea,  sad 
treated  by  some  distinguished  writers  only  at  aistant  iatervals,  reckons,  In  our 
days,  its  books  by  hundreds— >if  we  comprehend  those  addressed  especiaUy  16 
childhood  and  youth.  But  we  must  not  be  ftightened  by  this  mnitrtade;  this 
riches,  in  the  main,  is  but  apparent.  Many  of  those  works  whose  titles  awidl 
the  catalogues  of  the  booksellers,  are  old  and  obsolete;  many  others  are  hot 
imitations  and  of  little  value.  Good  writers  of  every  kind  are  not  numeroos; 
and  even  among  the  good,  a  selection  can  be  made.  The  essential  point  is  IS 
know  how  to  select  well.  As  to  old  books,  we  will  trust  to  their  repotatloD, 
which  seldom  misleads ;  and  as  to  new  books,  we  will  consult  enlightened  mcs. 

Of  the  works  recognized  as  good,  we  will  always  select  the  best  and  the 
most  complete.  To  read  much  is  not  the  principal  point,  but  to  read  weU;  aad 
to  read  often  the  heat  productions.  The  fruits  which  may  be  reaped  from  leadU 
ing,  depend  as  much  upon  the  manner  of  reading,  as  upoo  the  excdlence  of  the 
books  read. 

Our  library  will  be  composed  of  three  kinds  of  works.  In  the  first  rank,  vs 
shall  place  such  as  treat  of  the  art  of  education;  of  teaching  in  general;  of 
primary  instruction  in  particular.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  secure  a  great 
number  of  books  of  this  class;  a  few  solid  and  complete  treatises,  which  epili^ 
mise  the  science,  will  suflice  for  the  commencement.  The  most  essential  pfS» 
eepts  and  the  rules  tmiversally  approved,  are  found  in  all  good  productioiis  of 
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sngth.  To  ffood  treatises,  however,  to  encyclopedic  manaals,  which  exhibit 
;ogy-  as  a  whole,  and  which,  faithlul  to  tne  precept,  prcve  all  things^  amd 

i0  «c»la<  IS  goad — unite  what  even  the  different  methods  possess  of  most 
ieai  and  reasonable — we  will  add,  later  works  upon  the  most  remarkable 
li  methods.  Still  later,  in  a  few  years,  we  may  be  able  to  admit  into  oar 
tlon  a  certain  nnmber  of  works  already  old.  which,  like  Rousseau's  EmUe, 
(brmed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  art  or  education ;  then,  to  keep  pace 
Jie  progress  of  the  science,  we  only  have  to  procure,  at  distant  intervals, 
good  new  treatise. 

9  second  series  of  works  of  our  future  library,  should  consist  of  such  as 
nd  either  the  whole  or  some  branch  of  primary  instruction ;  of  manuals  of 
m  mnd  morality ;  of  arithmetic,  geographv,  and  general  or  national  his- 
nataral  history,  physics,  hygiane,  agriculture,  and  technology ;  written 
mIw  for  teachers,  children,  and  the  people. 

mlfyt  the  richest  portion  of  our  library  might  be  composed  of  instmetive 

iTB  works,  which,  while  adding  to  our  knowledge,  will  afford  useful  relaz- 

and  the  means  of  inAising  into  our  lessons  a  wholesome  variety ;  of  ez- 

miid  sustaining  the  attention  of  our  pupils,  and  of  throwing  an  interest 
d  OUT  teaching. 

nk  in  this  third  class  of  books, /Ersf,  extracts  or  selections  from  travels  in 
flerent  quarters  of  the  globe.  They  will  supply  the  place  of  the  original 
liTtss,  too  dear,  and  which  include,  besides,  generalljr  many  very  useless 
s,  or  things  already  known.  There  is  scarcely  any  kind  or  readmg  more 
stincr  ^<u^  ^^  history  of  travels  in  distant  countries,  and  which  furnishes 
9St  oseful  materials  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

ptuily,  historical  works,  particularly  natural  history,  selecting,  in  prefer- 
Binch  as  have  been  composed  for  the  young  of  schools.  We  might  extract 
them,  to  narrate  to  our  pupils,  those  traits  of  magnanimity  and  devoted- 
D  one^s  country  and  humanity,  which  constitute  the  beauty  and  honor  of 

r. 

rdiVf  I  would  place  in  our  library  a  few  religious  and  national  poets ; 

mthologies ;  selections  and  collections  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse ;  a  few 

more  especially  written  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  childhood 
DQth,  add  which  can  be  read  to  and  by  our  pupils. 
wiJUjr,  popular  works  which,  addressed  directly  to  the  people,  in  towns 
i  the  country,  strive  to  snatch  them  from  the  misery  of  ignorance,  to  ren- 
lem  better  and  happier ;  and  which  adapt  to  their  capacity,  morality, 
eltf  of  prudence,  and  the  most  interesting  and  nsefhl  results  or  science  m 
li.  Till  each  parish  possess  its  own  library,  we  shall  form,  as  it  were,  an 
ledfate  stage,  a  connecting  link,  between  science  and  the  people.  To  ex- 
these  books,  and  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  them,  we  must  our- 

be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them.    We  will  find  in  them,  besides,  an 
■at  aoaree  of  instruction  for  ourselves  and  for  our  pupils. 
bort,  my  dear  Colleagues,  our  library  ought  to  consiiit  of  a  small  number 
•km  &a  methods;  manuals  of  all  the  oranches  of  primary  instruction  and 

educatSoo  of  the  people ;  and  many  instructive  ana  popular  worics. 

aU  works  of  pure  amusement,  and  such  as  are  not  addressed  directly 
to  aehools  or  youth,  to  the  people  or  to  the  teachers  of  the  people,  must 
winded.  By  confining  ourselves  within  these  limits,  our  selection  will  not 
Bealt ;  especially  if  we  be  guided  by  men  well  versed  in  such  matters. 
I  btgin  the  work;  let  us  persevere  in  the  prosecution  of  it ;  and  soon  we 
have  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  undertaken  it,  and  on  having 
sd,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  light  sacrifices,  an  institution  of  incontestible 
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The  provisions  of  the  French  law  respecting  Teachers'  ConfereneeB 
and  Libraries,  and  the  remarks  of  M.  Wiilm,  are  intended  to  show  how 
teachers,  by  association,  may  add  to  the  acquirements  of  the  Normal 
School,  keep  pace  with  new  methods  and  discoveries,  clear  up  the  diffi- 
culties and  supply  the  wants  met  with  in  their  particular  position,  and  es- 
cape from  that  meaningless  routine  of  practices,  and  dull  uniformity  of 
character,  to  which  their  profession  pursued  alone  exposes  them.  But 
the  French  law  aims,  although  imperfectly,  to  ^ameliorate  the  teacher^ 
condition,  and  the  condition  of  his  family,  by  guarding  against  present 
and  future  want  On  these  points  M.  Willm  makes  many  judicious  sog^ 
gestions  from  which  American  teachers  may  profit 

"  If  poverty  be  always  an  CTil,  it  is  especially  so  to  the  teacher ;  because  it 
prevents  him  from  performing  efficientlv  his  duty,  and  enjoying  dae  distinctioii. 
His  fanccions  will  be  doubly  painful,  if  the  cares  of  the  morrow  deprive  him  of 
the  energy  sufficient  to  accomplish  his  daily  task.  I  demand  not  wealth  for  the 
teacher:  I  ask  not  that  he  be  rich,  bat  beyond  the  reach  of  indigence;  tliat 
he  be  able  to  lire  in  honest  ease,  without  being  obliged  to  devote  himself  to  la* 
bors  foreign  to  his  profession ;  that  he  have  the  power  to  continae  his  studies, 
to  support  a  family,  and  to  enjoy  an  honorable  repose  in  his  old  age — if  Heaven 
accord  him  length  of  days— or  die  andistnrbea  as  to  the  fature  lot  of  Ida 
children,  if  carried  away  from  them  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 

The  condition  of  the  teacher  is  at  present  widely  different  from  this.  The 
law  of  1833  has  undoubtedly  bettered  his  lot; — and  it  were  ungrateftal  to  deay 
it.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  in  general,  schoolmasters  are  better  paid  in 
France  than  in  most  other  countries.  In  Germany  there  are  a  consideiahle 
number  who  do  not  gain  the  minimum  salary  of  four  hundred  francs;  and  even 
in  Prussia,  the  average — every  thing  included — is,  for  a  town-teacher,  eight 
hundred  francs;  for  a  country  teacher,  about  three  hundred  francs:  and  let  us 
remark  that,  in  Prussia,  living  is  much  dearer  than  in  France.  It  is  not  neees- 
sarv  to  reckon  up  in  detail  our  every-day  expenses,  to  be  convinced  that,  with 
snca  a  paltry  income,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  maintain  housekeeping  on  the 
most  economical  principle;  and  that  a  family  of  industrious  laborers  has  much 
greater  chance  of  prospering  than  that  of  a  teacher. 

In  France,  I  repeat,  teachers  are,  in  general,  much  better  paid.  In  towns.  It 
is  seldom  that  they  do  not  gain  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  fianes; 
and  in  several  localities  their  income  exceeds  this.  In  the  country,  there  aie 
few  whose  salary  is  under  five  hundred  francs :  and  many  gain  a  great  deal 
more.  But  five  hundred  francs  and  one  thousana  francs  are  but  poor  remunen- 
tion  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days'  labor ;  for  to  gain  even  that  sum,  the 
teacher  is  most  frequently  obliged  to  add  to  the  functions  of  schoolmaster,  those 
of  beadle,  organist,  and  chanter ;  such  a  sum  is  too  inconsiderable  to  support  a 
family ;  for  we  always  take  for  granted  that  the  teacher  is  married,  and  nas  a 
family :  and  that  so  he  sets  a  good  example,  and  is  rendered  more  qualified  to 
train  men  and  citi2ens. 

The  condition  of  teachers  must  therefore  be  improved ;  it  must  be  rendered 
more  pleasant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  respected,  not  only  with  a  rqjard  to 
their  interests,  but  especially  for  the  sake  of  schools,  of  the  people,  and  of  lbs 
state  Itself. 
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t .  Teachers  may  themselves  do  mach  to  ameliorate  their  lot,  and  raise  their 
conclitioQ.  They  mast  remember  the  old  proverb— A^(p  yourself,  and  Heavett 
i^iil  Jkdp  wm.  M.  Schlez,  a  much  esteemed  German  teacher,  thinks  that  a 
^Aclier  should  alwavs  follow  some  trade,  avoiding  scrupulously,  however, 
ever^  degrading  callmg,  or  which  might  bring  him  into  competition  with  the 
inha.t>itants  of  tne  district.  He  proposes,  as  compatible  with  the  functions  of 
^c  teacher  of  the  people,  gardening;  the  cultivation  and  ffrafiing  of  trees;  the 
i^^ring  of  bees  and  sUk-worms ;  musical  instrumentrmaKing;  clock-making; 
^^^^oWbfnding ;  bandboz-makine ;  moulding;  painting;  the  art  of  turning;  the 
instruction  of  barometers  and  thermometers ;  the  duties  of  copyist  and  book- 
Keeper— and,  finally,  private  lessons.  But  many  of  these  occupations  would 
l^^^uire  too  long  an  apprenticeship,  or  engage  too  much  time,  to  render  them 
^^Tmtive ;  or  they  would  need  an  outlav  beyond  the  ordinary  means  of  a  teacher. 
f-'OQniry  teachers  might  find  a  valuable  resource,  as  well  as  a  noble  recreation, 
u^  the  cultivation  of  a  garden  of  limited  extent,  which  all  districts  ought  to 
'^▼e  at  their  disposal;  and  the  ground  of  which,  if  it  could  not  be  purchased, 
^'^^y  might  almost  always  find  opportunity  to  rent. 

*I*he  art  of  gardening,  which  includes  the  grafting  of  trees,  the  cultivation  of 
**s«iol  plants  and  of  flowers,  appears  the  most  compatible  with  the  occupaticm 
^f  teachers;  between  them  are  close  analogies.  That  art  can  be  learned  at 
expense,  and  in  a  short  time.    The  teacher  who,  from  his  being  well 


employment  would  neither  be  degrading  nor  fatiguing. 
—  one  of  these  gardens  cultivated  by  a  teacher,  whose  school  was  a  garden 
blessed  to  him  by  Heaven.  One  division  of  it  ftimished  kitchen  vegetables; 
^z^other  was  planted  with  fruit-trees  of  the  best  sorts;  a  third,  was  a  nursery 
exceedingly  varied,  and  flowers  abounded  in  every  quarter.  Often  he  led  to  it 
*^^  select  pupils;  his  garden  was  at  once  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  him- 
^^  and  of  instruction  to  his  school.  This  example  ought  to  be  generally  imi- 
^ted.  To  the  cultivation  of  a  garden  and  orchard,  country  teachers  might  join, 
^ccoxtding  to  circumstances,  the  rearing  of  bees  or  silk-worms.  During  winter. 
attuly  and  instruction  ought  exclusively  to  occupy  them,  and  nothing  shoola 
JJ^^^t  their  keeping  an  evening-school  for  adults,  or  for  young  people  from 
^eeo  to  twenty  years  of  ase,  as  is  done  in  several  districts  of  Alsace.  Thia 
ciiing-school,  which  mignt  be  of  great  utility,  would  supplement  a  little  in- 
rr'i^ ;  and  it  depends  but  on  the  interest  they  had  in  it,  to  induce  a  great  nunv- 
Sp'  of  their  old  pupils  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  additional  instruction. 
^^Hfibox-making  and  book-binding,  would  likewise  be  suitable  occupations, 
^^*  *U>t  very  lucrative. 

ot^?^^  I  inform  the  country  teachers  that  they  have  in  their  own  power  an- 
^^^r  means  of  being  in  less  uneasy  circumstances,  and  that  this  means  is  rigid 
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^omy,  a  retired  and  unassuming  life  1  I  have  scarcely  courage  to  do  so,  uur 
Q^.^  >>m'ority  are  indeed  forced  to  be  economical.  There  is,  however,  a  consid- 
^?|^le  number  who  frequent  inns  and  cofif^-shops;  and  who  are  too  much  en- 
fjT^jS^^  in  public  amusements,  little  compatible  with  the  moral  authority  which 
^^T  ought  to  exercise,  or  with  the  state  of  their  fortune.  Without  preventing 
1^,^^^  on  certain  occasions,  from  mingling  with  public  life,  and  snaring  the 
^L[^^^t  pleasures  of  society,  they  ought  to  be  counseled  not  to  be  prodigal  of 
^^^^E^seives,  nor  to  court  these  occasions ;  but  carefully  to  avoid  whatever  may 

^^  to  compromise  their  dignity,  or  lead  them  into  useless  expense. 

^.  ^  several  Noimal  Schools,  the  pupil-masters  are  taught  to  araw  up  civil  adt^ 

^^  ^  great  many  of  them  will  one  day  become  registrars  at  the  mayoralty. 

<^^|^^  mnctions  very  well  correspond  with  those  of  teachers  in  small  parishes 

^L^^Te  there  are  few  acts  to  write,  provided  the  registrar-teacher  can  abstain 

^^^  mixing  himself  up  with  the  mvmicipal  passions^  often  very  violent  in  the 

^^West  villages.    Some,  likewise,  compete  with  the  notary,  and  for  a  trifling 

^•yty.draw  out  contracts  in  private. 

V  V<4iid-surveying  affords  another  resource ;  a  very  inconsiderable  number  can 

^^^Qitpk>3red  in  it,  and  little  dependence  should  be  placed  on  it 

fKTv^.lr^^^''^^^'  a  life  sober  and  modest,  the  cultivation  of  trees,  the  rearing 

^  oeti  and  silkworms,  a  little  rural  and  domestic  economy,  private  lessons^  the 

^ctioos  of  registrar,  land-surveying,  and,  perhaps,  book-bindin?  and  bandbos- 

^^wDg,  are  the  metnods  by  which  teachers  may  ameliorate  their  conditlOBi 
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Without  neglentin^  their  doties,  or  derogating  from  their  dignity.  Tbeie  is, 
however,  still  another  resource  which  might  be  valaable :  it  is  that  whkh 
teachers  may  find  in  the  assistance  of  their  partners:  if  they  knew  well  liow  to 
choose— if  they  chose  not  sach  as  are  rich,  bat  sach  as  are  economical,  weU- 
edacated,  good,  and  intelligent,  f  know  some  who  are  not  only  good  hoasfr* 
keepers,  but  who  render  great  services  to  the  community  by  the  examplei  and 
lessons  they  give  to  the  young  girls  of  the  district. 

Teachers'  wives,  in  the  absence  of  sisters  or  governesses,  properly  so  called, 
ought  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  needle-work  and  other  similar 
branches,  as  well  as  the  management  of  infant-schools,  throoghoat  all  the  nual 
districts.  Their  rank,  as  mothers,  far  from  being  an  obstacle,  would  adapt 
them  still  better  for  the  discharge  of  such  functions;  and  when  temporarily  pre- 
▼ented  from  accomplishing  them  themselves,  they  would  easily  find  among 
the  young  girls  they  had  trained,  assistants  to  supply  their  place. 

2.  Communes  (corresponding  to  our  parishes,  towns  and  distrietK)  may  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  a  portion  of  ground  capable  for  farming,  anorehaid 
and  garden.  To  the  school-house,  which  the  12tn  article  of  the  oi^ganic  law 
obliges  every  parish  to  provide  for  the  teacher,  ought  always  to  be  annrrfd.  In 
the  country,  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden.    If  it  were  imj)osslble  to  pnrehaae 


legal  salary,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  ordinary  revenue.  Several 
general  councils  have  voted  funds  to  indemnify  teachers  who  attend  eoi^tnmca, 
and  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  libraries  estsiblished  by  them.  This  example 
ought  to  be  generally  imitated.  Instead  of  limiting  themselves  to  malring  m 
the  exact  legal  salary  of  teachers,  when  the  revenues  of  the  parishes  are  deft- 
cient,  the  counties  ought  to  aid  such  as  can  not  raise  the  salary  of  their  scbool- 
masters  to  the  minimcun  of  five  hundred  francs,  comprisinj^  every  kind  of 
emolument.  The  majority  of  the  general  councils  vote  funds  for  improving  Ike 
breed  of  horses  and  cattle ;  why  could  they  not  establish  a  few  premituns  Car 
the  amelioration  of  mankind  1  Why  could  they  not  grant,  eveiy  year,  a  few 
prizes  to  the  best  teachers  of  each  district— those  whom  the  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors and  the  committees  recognized  as  the  best  1  In  fine,  the  parishes— 
and,  they  failing,  the  cotmties  and  the  stale— -ought  always  to  provide  a  mod^ 
rate  retiring  provision  for  deserving  teachers ;  so  that  they  may  not  dread  r»- 
tiring,  when  age  unfits  them  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  The  higher 
school  authorities,— the  departmental  and  county  councils,— eould  add  to  the  p«e- 
mium  now  required  by  law. 

3.  The  nation  alone  can  make  thorough  provision  for  the  necessary  amelio- 
ration of  teachers,  who  are  now  public  functionaries,  and  intrusted  with  Ike  ed- 
ucation of  the  people.  That  they  may  discharge  their  functions  with  eourage 
and  devotedness,  it  is  necessary,  afler  they  have  been  properly  trained  in  tie 
Normal  Schools,  and  their  morality  and  capacitv  well  attested,  to  make  than 
a  suitable  appointment,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  ezclneively 
to  their  school-duties;  to  live  honorably,  though  imostentatiouslv,  and  to  con- 
tinue improving  themselves.  It  is  necessary,  besides,  to  afiford  tnem  a  pensfcm 
when  old  age  renders  retreat  imperative,  and  to  remove  from  them  all  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  lot  of  their  families  should  they  die  prematurely— victims  ci 
their  zeal  in  executing  their  painfbl  duties. 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  law  of  Jtme,  1833— that  law,  ki 
other  respects,  so  full  of  wisdom,  which  grateful  posterity  will  always  qnols 
with  respect,  and  from  which  dates  trulv  good  primary  instruction  in  France— 
that  law,  I  say,  whilst  declaring  popular  schools  a  public  obligation,  a  social 
necessity,  and  raising  teachers  to  tne  rank  of  communal  ana  irremoveabit 
functionaries,  has  not  done  enough  to  render  their  condition  what  it  ought  toba, 
nor  sufficiently  armed  the  executive  for  the  strict  execution  of  the  law. 

The  twelfth  article  says,  that  every  parish  teacher  shall  be  provided  witk  a 
locality,  properly  situated  for  a  habitation  and  the  reception  of^pupila.  I  have 
mentioned,  elsewhere,  how  this  order  of  the  law  has.  in  many  places,  been  esa- 
euted ;  ana  in  what  sense  many  parishes  understana  the  word  properh. 

The  same  article  guarantees  the  primary  teacher  a  fixed  sala^  of  at  lea« 
two  hundred  francs :  it  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  minimom 
should  be  raised  to  three  hundred  francs:  it  results  from  calculations  made  by 
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Minister  of  Public  iDstractioo  in  his  last  report,  that  to  raise  the  minimcun 
S4>  three  hundred  francs,  it  would  be  requisite  to  add  a  million  to  the  budget,  and 
%hai  the  said  sum  would  fall  to  the  account  of  the  department.  1  will  not  ask 
-Vi^hat  is  a  million  amid  a  budget  of  a  thousand  millions,  and  what  is  a  million 
^If^ioiicd  out  among  the  eighty-six  counties;  I  know  that  the  resources  of 
Sp*tance  are  great:  her  wants  are  likewise  immense.  But  I  will  say,  that  ihe 
tficiuury  should  consider  no  sacrifice  too  costly  to  secure  a  service  so  important 
^L^  that  of  popular  instruction;  and  that  it  ought  not,  in  this  respect,  to  be  be* 
taJad  any  civilized  nation. 

Tbe  monthly  fee,  which,  according  to  the  fourteenth  article,  ought  to  be  col- 
lected br  tax-gatherers  in  the  ordinaiv  form,  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
t0«chers^ income;  but  the  law  has  left  tne  fixing  of  it  too  much  to  the  arbitrary 
liOdtnation  of  the  municipal  councils.    An  additional  paragraph  inserted,  upon 
ciic  proposal  of  Bl.  Aniome  Passy,  in  the  third  article  of  the  law  of  receipts, 
1^41,  submits  this  fee  and  the  number  of  gratuitous  pupils  to  the  approval  of 
tike  j»refects,  who.  on  the  advice  of  the  district  committees,  may  fix  a  minimum 
rate  tot  the  montUy  fee,  and  a  maximum  one  for  the  nimiDer  of  gratuitous  ad- 
Aissians.    The  faithful  execution  of  this  legislative  enactment  would  be  a  great 
<>^eiAt:  let  me  hope,  that  in  the  next  report  of  the  minister,  the  lot  of  teachers 
{'''aU  appear  every  where  ameliorated  oy  its  means.    We  must  not  believe, 
'^'Werer,  that  it  will  be  so  productive  as  to  exempt  the  legislature  from  raising 
^^  minimum  fixed  salary  to  three  hundred  francs. 

_,  Tile  law  has,  at  the  same  time,  wished  to  guarantee  the  future  of  teachers. 
•I^wo  methods  presented  themselves  for  this  object.  To  deduct  from  tlieir fixed 
f^l^ryfive  per  cent,  as  is  done  with  the  functionaries  of  the  University,  and  thus 
*^  Ac<|oife  tor  them  a  right  to  a  retiring  pension,  or  to  establish  simply  a  savings' 
^  ptorident-box,  in  everv  respect  like  the  ordinary  ones ;  with  this  difi'erence, 
^^t  tbe  deposits  should  oe  obligatory,  and  that  tney  could  not  be  withdrawn 
C^'  ^t>  the  retiring  or  death  of  the  depositors.    The  first  of  these  two  systems 


tbe  disadvantage — ^in  case  of  the  more  or  less  premature  death  of  a  teacher 
Z^^^  depriving  his  fhmily  of  the  amoimt  deducted  from  his  salary  in  favor  of 
^1^  surviving  teachers.    The  second  system,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  savings'- 

^    s,  makes  them  run  no  chance  of'^risk;  having  reached  the  end  of  their 
^r,  the  product  of  their  economv  is  restored  either  to  themselves  when  they 

_  S  or  to  their  families,  should  they  die  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
I_^5^,  is  this  last  system  which  the  law  has  sanctioned  by  establishing  sav- 
^^  -boxes,  formed  by  the  annual  deduction  of  a  twentieth  fiom  the  fixed  salary 
l^z^^^ch  paridi  teacher.  This  svstem  has  been  found  fault  with,  lor  producing 
mt*^^  poor  resource  for  a  deserving  teacher  and  his  family.  Indeed,  the  deduc- 
^^^.  of  a  twentieth  from  a  fixed  salary  of  two  hundred  francs  will  produce,  of 
tW^*^*'  and  interest,  at  the  end  often  years,  only  a  reserve  of  one  hundred  and 
j^^ty  francs,  Bve  centines ;  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  only  a  reserve  of  two 
^?]^ted  francs,  fifteen  centines;  at  the  end  of 


twenty  years,-  it  will  produce 
^l^t  three  hundred  ttaacs ;  at  ttie  end  of  twenty-five  years,  a  little  more  than 
^^r  hundred  francs ;  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  about  five  hcmdred  Irancs : 
^!t*^  Ibrtyyears' service  are  necessary  to  save,  in  thia  manner,  a  thousand 
f^^<^  The  same  deduction  made  upon  a  fixed  salary  of  three  hundred 
1^^^  will  produce  one  hundred  and  eighty  francs,  at  the  end  of  ten  years: 
1^*^  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years;  eight  hundred 
^z^  Ibrty  francs,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years;  and  about  one  thousand  four 
I^J'^red  and  twenty-five  francs,  after  forty  years'  service.    A  deduction  of 


^S^d  nine  hundred  francs. 


^^  e  see  that,  in  supposing  each  teacher  to  deposit  twenty  francs  a  year,  this 
gj5*cin  would  still  leave  much  scope  for  improvement ;  smce,  after  twenty  or 
^7  years'  hard  labor,  it  guarantees  the  teacher  only  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
^Jgc»  of  revenue. 

To  render  these  saving-boxes  of  great  Importance,  it  would  be  necessary,  in 

^  opiidoA,  to  make  the  deduction  of  a  twentieth,  not  only  from  their  /xed 

^^^,  but  likewise  from  the  catual  one,  from  the  monHdyfui  a  thing  easilj 

^1  as  this  fee  must  be  collected  by  the  ordinary  tax-gatherers. 

^  mixed  system  would  perhaps  be  preferable— a  system  that  would  unite,  as 
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much  as  possible,  the  advantage  of  savings'-boxes  and  of  dedactions  made  from 
the  salaries,  to  constitute  a  lund  for  retiring  pensions.  For  this  purpose,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  establish  in  each  chief  city,  a  box,  which  should  oe  both 
for  savings  and  deductions,  to  which  the  teachers,  the  districts,  and  the  counties 
should  contribute,  and  which  might  receive  gifts  and  legacies.  I  shall  leave  to 
more  skillful  financiers,  the  task  of  developing  this  idea,  and  of  showing  bow  it 
might  be  executed ;  I  limit  mvself  to  laying  its  foundation.  Let  me  suppose  a 
county  composed  of  five  hundred  districts,  and  reckoning  six  hundred  and  fifty 
public  teachers :  this  is  almost  the  condition  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Let  me  sap- 
pose  that  this  county  consents  to  disburse  per  annum  into  the  schools'-box,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  francs ;  that,  on  their  part,  the  five  hundred  districts  pay 
into  it,  annually,  at  an  average,  ten  francs,  which  is  one  thousand  francs — in 
fine,  that  a  deduction  of  fifteen  francs  is  made  from  the  salaries  of  the  six  him- 
dred  and  fifty  teachers,  which  makes  annually  seven  thousand  seven  bondred 
and  fifty  francs;  let  me  suppose  farther,  that  all  these  payments  amount  to- 
gether  to  twenty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  and  we  will  have,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  without  counting  interest,  or  probable  gifls  and  legacies,  a  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  francs ;  and,  after  twenty  years,  four  hundred  thousand 
francs ;  a  capital  which,  placed  at  four  per  cent.,  would  produce  sixteen  thou- 
sand francs  of  interest.  This  interest  would  be  divided,  according  to  an  luder- 
stood  ratio,  between  the  deserving  and  infirm  teachers,  and  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  teachers  deceased.  To  have  a  right  to  a  retiring  pension,  it  should  be 
necessary  to  give  proofs  of  infirmity,  or  of  atleast  thirty  years'  service.  Widowf 
would  lose  their  claims  on  remarrying;  and  the  chilaren  would  cease  to  receive 
their  portion  at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  dis- 
tricts, small  in  number,  which  themselves  might  engage  to  provide  retiring 
pensions  to  deserving  teachers,  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  be  exempted 
from  contributing  to  the  county-box. 

This  box—which  should,  especially  and  essentially,  be  a  fund  for  perisiaM-^ 
would  be  a  savings'-box  only  for  such  teachers  as  have  been  obliged,  from  bad 
conduct,  to  resign  their  functions,  or  who  voluntarily  give  them  up,  and  with- 
out being  unwell,  before  having  served  thirty  years.  The  amount  only  of  what 
they  had  paid  in,  should,  without  interest,  be  restored  to  them.  The  same 
should  be  done  with  such  as  leave  for  situations  elsewhere ;  their  disborsements 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  box  of  the  county  to  which  they  go. 

Every  one  would  gain  by  realizing  this  scheme :  there  would  ro  a  loss  sus- 
tained only  by  such  as  abandoned  theiir  calling,  or  by  children  become  majors 
at  the  death  of  their  fathers.  The  enactment,  again,  might,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, stipulate  for  some  succor  to  the  latter,  and  even  in  favor  of  the 
children  of  destitute  teachers.  But  to  render  such  a  box  truly  productive,  the 
concurrence  of  the  counties  and  districts  is  indispensable.  We  might  hope, 
likewise,  that  many  friends  of  popular  education  would  assist  it,  especially  tt 
the  commencement.  Afler  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  the  box  would  subdst 
of  itself,  and  without  any  other  fresh  contributions,  save  of  those  concerned. 

In  short,  what  is  necessary  to  render  the  condition  of  the  teachers  comforts- 
ble,  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  convenient  dwelling-house,  with  a  garden  in  the 
rural  districts;  then  a  fixed  salary  of  at  least  300  francs,  with  a  casual  salarr 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  scholars,  and  resulting  from  a  monthly  fee.  fixed 
by  the  municipal  councils,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  prefects,  and  colleeied 
by  the  tax-gatnerers ;  fijially,  a  county-box  for  retiring  pensions,  and  for  aid  to 
the  widows  and  orphans,  supplied  by  the  concurrence  of  the  counties,  the  dis- 
tricts, and  the  teacoers.  Encouragements,  premiums  adjudged  by  the  counties 
to  the  most  deserving,  and  succor  granted  to  the  most  necessitous  distrletS| 
would  usefully  complete  this  system. 

The  medals  which  at  our  anniversaries  are  distributed  every  year  can  hafe 
no  real  value  until  their  recipients  are  beyond  the  reach  of  want.  Honoraiy 
distinctions  add,  besides,  to  the  consideration  of  such  as  are  the  objects  of 
them;  and  they  contribute  more  to  the  interests  of  the  body  to  which  they  be- 
long, than  to  those  of  the  men  who  have  been  decorated  by  them.  It  vonld, 
therefore,  be  very  useful,  that,  from  time  to  time,  this  buuian  reeoMpenae,  to 
which  M.  Guizot  refers  in  his  beautiful  circular,  attest  to  the  most  expetlencad 
and  devoted  teacher  that  the  govemmeiU  wUcha  over  tkeir  terviees  and 
how  to  honor  them. 
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OF  VERSAILLES  AND  DUON. 


JJkb  Primary  Normal  School  of  Versailles  is  for  the  Department  of  Sein 
nd  Oise.  It  comprises  within  its  ample  promises*  several  estublbhment 
•L.^*  instruction  and  practice  of  teachers.  The  school  itself  contaim 
^ty  pupils  under  regular  instruction  throughout  the  year,  nnd  furnishes  a 
^0  months*  cour^  to  adult  schoolmasters.  The  establishments  for  practice 
'^Q  with  the  infant  school,  and  rise  through  the  primar}'  to  the  grade  of 
P^^'Qary  superior.  Of  the  elementary  schools,  one  affords  the  young  teach- 
^  an  example  of  the  method  of  mutual,  and  another  of  simultaneous  in- 
^ll^tioD.  The  primary  superior  school  had  been  recently  establUhed,  at 
^  date  of  my  visit,  in  1837.  There  is,  besides,  an  evening'  department  for 
^^  elementaxV  instruction  of  adults,  taught  by  the  pupils  of  the  Normid 
^nool,  and  also  a  school  of  design,  which  is  established  here  rather  for 
^^nience  than  as  properly  belonging  to  the  range  of  the  institution. 

^e  whole  establishment  is  under  ttie  immediate  control  of  a  director 
\^r.  Le  Brun),  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  committee,  and  of  the  univer- 
^y*  the  inspectors  of  which  make  regular  visits.  The  committee  inspect 
^^  school  by  sub-committees  once  a  month,  visiting  the  recitut  ion-rooms  of 
?®  professors  without  giving* special  notice — a  plan  much  to  be  preferred  to 
J^^  of  stated  visits.     If  a  member  of  a  committee  desires  qucjitions  to  be 


in   ^*''<^urses,  ana  iwo  **  repeaters    ^repeuteurs;,  tnese  latter  supenntena- 

f^  \he  pupils  when  not  with  the  professors,  and  giving  them  assistance  if 

tfi    ^^™:    '^^  repeaters  are  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  order  of 

o^f^y  ^  ^^®  institution,  and  for  the  police,  and  one  of  them  sleeps  in  each 

^  ^e  two  dormitories.    Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  Normal  School  also 

^,^  ^  instruction  in  the  model  schools,  and  have  charge  of  the  pupils  while 

cl^^^gvsd  in  the  practical  exercises.    The  domestic  economy  is  under  the 

^ha*^  of  the  director,  but  he  is  allowed  an  assistant,  who  actually  dis- 

Ij^T^'^s  the  duty  of  superintendence,  and  who  has  brought  this  department 

•^  most  excellent  oraer.f 
t^^^ere  are  a  certain  number  of  gratuitous  places,  to  which  pupils  are  ad^ 
^tod  by  competition,  those  found  best  prepared  at  the  examination  for 


t^j^^iwon  havinff  the  preference.    Pay  pupils  are  also  received  at  a  very 
^^^^erate  nitc|  but  are  exactly  on  the  same  footing,  in  reference  to  the 
Jte«  of  the  institution,  with  the  former.    Young  men  who  wish  to  com- 


for  a  place,  and  are  not  sufficiently  prepared,  may  enter  as  pay  pupils, 
^^-  thus  receive  instruction  directly  applicable  to  their  object.    The  age  of 
|j^^^^&«8ion  is,  by  rule,  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  but  the  former  limit 
J^Onsidered  too  early  for  profitable  entrance.    The  qualifications  for  ad- 


l^l^on  consist  in  a  tnorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  ele- 
^^•gUry  schools. 

^be  period  of  inafme^ion  is  two  years.    The  first  year  is  devoted  to  the 


4  ^•<»'  voder  a  fbnner  dynaity  to  sooonmodate  the  hoonds  of  Chiriei  X. 

Tpwiofr  Um  flm  year  of  Uie  IniUtutiom  Uie  fkn^  of  each  idident  onat  flny-ntne  oonUmes  (t  vahrs 


^^rer  day.    They  had  meal  twice  a  day,  except  on  the  fluli  of  the  Church. 
^  "Te  hondred  (raoca,  or  about  one  hondjred  doUan,  per  annual 
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revision  of  elementary  studies,  and  the  second  to  an  extension  of  theniv  and 
to  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 
The  subjects  of  revision  or  instruction  are,  reading,  writing,  linear  dimwingy 
geography,  history,  the  drawing  of  maps,  morals  and  religion,  vocal  muaic, 
arithmetic,  elementary  physics,  terraculture,  and  pedagogy. 

Tlie  rel^fious  instruction  is  given  by  an  ecclesiastic,  who  is  almoner  to  the 
school ;  it  mcludes  lessons  on  the  doctrines  and  history  of  the  church,  given 
twice  per  week.  Protestants  are  not  required  to  attend  these  lesaons,  bat 
receive  instruction  out  of  the  institution  from  a  minister  of  their  own  con- 
fession. # 

Physical  education  is  conducted  by  means  of  exercises  in  gymnasticfl»  by 
walkft,  and  the  practice  of  gardening.  In  summer  the  pupUs  bathe  onee  a 
week.  The  gymnastic  exerci8>es  are  taught  by  the  more  expert  pnpile  to 
the  scholars  of  the  model  schools,  and  appear  to  have  taken  well  among 
them. 

The  pupils  study  in  a  room  common  to  all,  and  the  degree  of  attentSon 
which  they  pay,  and  their  conduct,  are  marked,  according  to  a  nnifonn  scalet 
by  the  superintending  **  repeater,**  and  reported  daily  to  the  director.  Onee 
every  month  the  pro^ssor  examines  these  classes  on  the  studies  of  the  poat 
month,  and  reports  the  standing.  Marks  are  also  given  for  great  profieiener 
and  attention,  which  are  reported  with  the  standing.  These  marka»  and 
those  of  the  examination,  are  summed  up,  and  when  uey  amount  to  a  eer- 
tain  number  for  the  month,  the  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  premium.  The  pranl- 
ums  consist  of  books  uniformly  bound,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
Report  is  made  of  these  pupils  to  the  niinister  of  public  instruction,  uid  tlw 
record  may  serve  them  when  desirous  to  secnre  a  particular  plaee.  Tha 
director  assembles  the  school  to  hear  an  account  of  these  monthly  report^ 
add  makes  such  remarks  as  they  may  suggest 

Besides  the  more  usual  school  implements,  this  institution  has  a  libfary,  a 
small  collection  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  of  technological  ^ed- 
mens,  already  of  considerable  interest,  and  of  models  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. There  are  also  two  gardens,  one  of  which  is  laid  out  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  systematic  instruction  in  horticulture,  the  other  of  which  con- 
tains specimens  of  agricultural  products,  and  a  ground  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. The  pupils  work  by  details  of  three  at  a  time,  under  the  direction  ol 
the  gardener,  in  cultivating  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  dec.  They  have  tha 
use  of  a  set  of  carpenters'  and  ioiners'  tools,  mth  which  they  have  fitted  np 
their  own  library  m  a  very  creditable  way.*  In  the  second  year  they  receive 
lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  in  turn  give  instruction  in 
the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers.  Their  performancea  are 
subsequently  criticised  for  their  improvement 

The  order  of  the  day  in  summer  is  as  follows : 

The  pupils  rise  at  five,  wash,  make  up  their  beds,  and  clean  their  dormi- 
tories, in  two  divisions,  which  alternate ;  meet  in  the  study-hal^  at  half  paat 
five  for  prayers,  breakfast,  engage  in  studies  or  recitation  until  one ;  dine 
and  have  recreation  until  two ;  study  or  recite  until  four ;  have  exercisea  ot 
recreation,  sup,  stud^,  and  engage  in  religious  reading  and  prayers ;  and 
retire  at  ten,  except  in  special  cases.  Before  meals  there  is  a  grace  said,  and 
during  meals  one  of  the  pupils  reads  aloud. 

In  distributing  the  time  devoted  to  study  and  recitation,  an  hour  of  stndy 
is  made  to  prec^e  a  lesson,  when  the  latter  requires  specific  prepaiatton ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  lesson  requires  after-reflection  to  fix  its  principle^ 
or  consists  of  a  lecture,  of  which  the  notes  are  to  be  written  ont,  the  atody 
hour  follows  the  lesson.    The  branches  of  a  mechanical  nature  are  inters 

*  A  carpenter  who  oune  to  attend  IheeTeniBg  pIimm  wm  found  bf  tbe  diraolar  sotmdliiaab 
that  lie  MTiaed  hia  to  preMie  for  the  aobooL  The  young  nma  ■oooeeded  lo  nntnrif ,  aft  ths 
annnal  compeUtioq,  and  subawpMiillj,  oo  laaviBg  the  Mfauol,  raoeived  oat  of  Ihs  bail 
OMiila  of  hia  year  aa  a  teacher. 
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with  the  intellectuaL    The  students  of  the  second  year  are  em- 
^yed,  in  tum*  in  teaching,  and  are  relieved  from  other  duties  during  the 
»urs  devoted  to  the  schools  of  practice. 

Oq  Sunday,  after  the  morning  service,  the  pu^ls  are  free  to  leave  the 

^M»  of  the  institution.    The  same  is  the  case  on  Thursday  afternoon.    The 

T  has  found,  however,  bad  results  from  these  indiscriminate  leaves  of 


^ThA  diacipline  of  the  school  is  mild,  the  age  and  objects  of  the  pupils 
I  «ach  that  the  use  of  coercive  means  is  seldom  required.  The  nrst 
is  admonition  by  a  **  repeat^  or  professor,  the  next  a  private  admo- 
on  by  the  director.-  If  these  means  prove  inc^ectual,  dismission  follows. 
director  has  great  infloenoe,  from  ms  personal  character,  and  firom  the 
that  hb  reoommendation  can  secure  a  good  place*  to  the  pupil  imme- 
on  leaving  the  sehooL  The  mode  of  life  in  the  institution  is  very 
pie.  The  pupils  are  neatly  but  roughly  dressed,  and  perform  most  of  the 
of  police  for  themselves.  The  dormitories  are  very  neat  The 
are  of  wronght-iron,  corded  at  the  bottom.  During  the  ni^ ht  the 
"ftihes  are  deposited  m  small  boxes  near  the  beds.  The  extra  articles  of 
^Jiin|[  are  in  a  common  room.  Cleanliness  of  dress  and  person  are  care- 
"  ~  enidned.  The  fkre  ii  plain,  but  good,  and  the  arrangements  connected 
the  table  unexceptionable.  There  is  an  infirmary  attached  to  the 
bi^Dol,  which  is,  however,  but  rarely  used. 
^XThe  schools  forpraetice  do  not  reouire  special  description,  as  their  orsan- 
ft.^aon  will  be  soflociently  underetooa  from  what  has  already  been  saia  of 
^  3ary  schools,  and  they  have  not  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  acquire 
improved  form  which,!  cannot  doubt,  they  will  receive  under  the  present 
director  of  the  Normal  School. 


JL'hB  Primary  Normal  School  at  Dijon,  for  the  Department  of  C6te  d'Or, 

2*^  general  organization,  is  the  same  as  that  at  Versailles.    It  differs,  how- 

\  in  one  most  important  particular,  which  involves  other  differences  of 

„ IL    All  the  instmetion,  except  of  religion  and  music,  as  well  as  the  su- 

^^^^wtendence,  is  under  the  chaige  of  the  director  and  a  single  assistant, 
by  the  aid  of  the  pupils,  carry  on  the  schools  of  practice,  as  well  as  the 
Bs  of  the  Normal  School  This  arrangement  limits  the  amount  of 
iction,  and  interferes  verv  materially  with  the  arrangement  of  the  stnd- 
The  school  is  conducted,  however,  with  an  excellent  spirit.  An  idea 
^lie  plan  will  be  obtained  from  the  order  of  the  day,  which  also  containa 
^^dutline  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

-^Vom  five  to  six  A.  M.,  the  pupils  say  their  prayers,  wash,  &c.    From  six 

^«ven  the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  French  grammar.    The  lower 

.^j^  -^ives  a  lesson  in  geography  or  history  alternately.    From  seven  to  eight, 

^^^    hiffher  division  has  a  lesson  in  geography  or  history  alternately ;  the 

^^«r  diriaion  in  arithmetic    From  eight  to  half  past  eight,  breakfast  and 

iatioiL    From  half  past  eight  until  eleven,  a  portion  of  the  higher  di- 

n  is  employed  in  the  primary  schools  of  practice,  and  the  othera  are 

fed  in  study.    From  etsven  until  one,  writing  and  linear  drawing  for 

I^^JH  divisions.    Frodk  one  until  two,  dinner  and  recreation.    From  two  until 

^^^  past  four,  as  from  half  past  eight  to  eleven.    Recreation  until  five. 

^om  five  to  six,  instruction  in  instrumental  or  vocal  music  for  each  division 

^^^rnitely.    From  six  to  seven,  the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  geome- 

^~^»  ^  its  applications ;  the  lower  division  in  French  grammar.    From  seven 

^^  a  quarter  before  eight,  supper  and  recreation.    From  this  time  until 

^^^  the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  physical  science  or  natural  history, 

^^^^iumics,  agriculture,  and  rural  economy,  or  book-keeping ;  the  lower  oi- 

(i|^^2«bHt  phees,  in  poiak  oTemoliiiiMnt,  are  worth  ftom  flftoen  to  eighteen  hmklfed  thorn 
I300u>9300>.  2^ 
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vision  in  reading.  The  last  quarter  of  an  hour  is  occnpied  by  both  diviaioiH 
in  prayers,  after  which  they  retire.  This  order  applies  to  all  the  days  of  the 
week  out  Thursday,  when,  from  eight  to  ten,  the  pupils  receive  moral  and 
religions  instruction ;  from  ten  to  eleven,  instruction  in  the  fonns  of  simple, 
legal,  and  commercial  writings ;  and  from  two  to  four,  engaged  in  the  review 
of  part  of  the  week's  studies.  On  the  afternoon  of  Thurs^iy  the  schools  of 
practice  are  not  in  session. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  duties  following  their  rising,  the  pupils  are  occupied 
in  studying  and  revising  some  of  the  &ssons  of  the  week.  From  nine  to 
ten  o'clock,  in  religious  reading,  aloud.  At  ten  they  go  to  service  in  the 
parish  chapel,  attended  by  the  director  and  his  assistant  Receive  monl 
and  religious  instruction,  on  their  return,  until  dinner-time.  After  dhmef^ 
attend  the  evening  service,  and  then  take  a  walk.  In  the  evening,  aaaemtle 
for  conversation  on  pedagogical  subjects,  and  for  prayers. 

VOBMAL  80H00L  AT  BORDEAUX. 

The  Normal  School  at  Bordeaux  is  maintained  by  the  department  of  the 
Geronde,  and  that  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  each  establishing  scbolarshipe  in  it  fiir 
its  own  students.  In  1869  there  were  fifty-one  students  on  a  course  of  three 
years,  conforming  to  the  legal  programme  of  the  primary  school.  The  stodent 
is  not  allowed  to  pass  from  the  obligatory  to  the  optional  studies  until  he  hef 
given  proof  of  bis  thorough  knowledge,  and  his  ability  to  teach  the  former  in  the 
practicing  school  annexed.    Kuch  attention  is  given  to  method. 

The  teaching  stalT  consists  of  a  director  or  teacher,  two  lecturerai,  and  e  diep* 
lain.  The  main  work  of  instruction  devolves  on  the  director,  who  has  Just  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  his  success.  The  students  are 
boarded  on  the  premises — sleep  in  one  vast  dormitory,  and  their  dietarjr  it 
regulated  by  a  ministerial  decree. 

The  annual  charge  is  400  francs.  Each  student  pays  fVom  his  ovm  reeoaroei 
100  francs  for  the  first  year.  After  the  first  year,  a  certain  number  of  the  best 
students  are  entitled  to  scholarships  provided  by  the  departments. 

A  good  garden  is  attached  to  the  establishment,  and  lessons  in  hortioaltiire 
and  agriculture  are  given  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  students. 


KORHAL  SCHOOL* 

FOft 

TEACHERS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDAEY  SCHOOLS^ 

▲T  PARIS. 


X  **  Nonnal  School,**  intended  to  ftuniflh  professora  for  colleges,  was 

^*^^l>l]8bed  in  1794,  by  the  same  convention  which  created  the  polyteehido 

*2^><>oL    The  organization  proposed  by  the  law  was  upon  a  scale  entirely 

"^yood  the  wants  to  be  supplied ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  its 

c^sx&Uent  professors,  the  school  had  but  a  temporary  existence,  and  ill  sue- 

2^**"S  mainly  from  the  unprepared  state  of  the  pupils  who  had  entered  it,  and 

5^  '^liom  the  kind  of  instruction  was  entirely  unadapted.    There  were  thir- 

L  courses  of  lectures,  and  among  the  professors  were  Lagrange,  Laplace, 

^y,  Monge,  Berthollet,  Volney,  Bemaidin  St.  Pierre,  Sica^  and  Lahaipe. 

school  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  April,  1795,  and  its  pupils  <us- 

mL    After  the  reorganization  of  the  university,  in  1806,  the  expediency 

'reviving  the  normal  school  appears  to  have  been  felt,  and  it  was  reorgan* 

^  in  1€^8.    The  number  of  pupils  provided  for  in  the  new  plan  was  three 

"^ndied;  but  from  1810  to  1826  there  were  never  more  than  fifty-eight 

JJ^^Jp«Jly  in  attendance.    According  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  lectures  were 

7^  ^>e  attended  out  of  doors,  and  interrogations  and  study  to  take  place  within 

^^.  achool,  under  the  charge  of  the  elder  pupils.    The  recitations  of  the 

^^P*^  to  each  other  were  called  conferences ;  a  name  which  is  still  pre- 

being  applied  to  the  lessons  given  by  the  teachers,  who  are  called 

I  of  conferences.    The  duration  of  the  course  of  instruction  was  lim* 

Lt  first  to  two  years,  but  subsequently  extended  to  three.    The  school 

^      L  second  time  suppressed,  in  1822 ;  and  in  1826  an  institution,  termed 

^J~  preparatory  school,"  was  substituted  for  it,  which  in  its  turn  was  abol- 

^^^^and  the  old  normal  school  revived  by  a  decree  of  the  lieutenant-general 

I^T  ^^  kingdom,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1830.    A  report  was  made  by  M. 

rj^^*«in.  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in  October,  1830, 


Zr*^  recommendations  of  which  were  adopted  substantially.    New  regulations 

^^  the  course  of  study,  the  general  arrangements  and  discipline,  have  been 

^^Jjiually  prepared,  and  the  school  has  commenced  a  career  of  usefulness 

^'^JJch  it  bids  fair  to  prosecute  vnth  increasing  success. 

^^P^he  chief  purpose  of  the  normal  school  is  to  give  its  pupils  ample  oppoiv 

y^^^ties  of  preparation  for  the  competition  for  places  of  adjuncts  in  the  col- 

^S^a  (cours  d^igr6gation),  and  its  arrangements  are  all  subordinate  to  this 

^^J^ct    In  this  competition,  however,  the  pupils  of  the  school  meet  on  an 

^^>«1  footing,  merely,  with  all  other  candidates. 

1*be  officers,  in  1837,  were,  the  director,  who  did  not  reude  at  the  school, 

^^  take  part  in  the  instruction ;  the  director  of  studies,  the  resident  head  of 

^  establishment;  eight  masters  of  conferences  for  the  section  of  letters; 

^  masters  of  conferences,  and  one  for  the  drawing  department,  for  the  seo- 

wn  of  sciences ;  two  preparers  (pr^parateurs) ;  a  sub-director,  charged  with 

^  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils,  and  two  assistants,  called  superin- 

^j^^^^Dg  masters.    The  masters  of  conferences  have,  in  general,  equivalent 

?^  to  the  professors  in  the  colleges.    In  1837  there  were  eighty  pupils 

TwS  ^^^^  ^^  whom  forty-nine  were  supported  entirely  by  the  funds  ai- 

iowed  by  the  government,  and  eighteen  had  half  their  expenses  defrayed.^ 

•loe  normal  school  at  present  occupies  a  part  of  the  buildings  belonging 

*  fyoni  Bache*t  EdaeaUoa  la  Eufope. 
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to  the  Royal  College  of  Loais-le-Grand,  and  the  college  ftirniflhet 
and  clothing  of  the  pupils  by  agreement  with  the  school.  This  co 
has  advantages,  and  among  them,  that  of  enabling  the  pupUa  to  hi 
practice  in  teaching ;  but  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  c 
tages,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  are  earnest  in  their  endearon  tc 
a  separate  domicile  for  it.  The  accommodations  for  lodging,  study 
tion,  and  exercise,  as  far  as  the  building  and  its  site  are  concerned 
tainly  of  a  most  limited  kind. 

Aamission. — ^The  number  of  pupils  who  may  be  admitted  is  der 
every  year  by  the  probable  number  required  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
ary  instruction.  The  admisuona  are  made  by  competitioii,  sad 
most  successful  competitors  a  limited  nnmber  of  bursaries  (bovi 
established,  divisible  mto  half  bursaries,  which  are  distribated  to  tl 
require  assistance.  The  candidates  enter  their  names  at  the  acadei 
est  to  their  residence,  between  the  fifteenth  of  June  and  of  Jnly,  ef 
Each  candidate  deposits  the  following  certificates,  viz.,  of  the  date 
ahowinfir  that  he  is  orer  seventeen  and  under  twenty-three  years  ol 
having  been  vaccinated;  of  moral  conduct ;  of  having  eompletedt 
about  to  complete,  his  studies,  including  philosophy,  and,  if  he  k 
become  a  tcaener  of  science,  a  course  of  special  mathematics  and 
ics ;  a  declaration  from  his  parent  or  guardian,  if  the  candidate  Is 
that  he  will  devote  himself  for  ten  years,  from  the  period  of  admi 
public  instruction.  These  lists  are  forwarded  by  the  rectors  of  tb 
academies,  with  their  remarks,  to  the  council  of  public  instmetio 
returns,  before  the  first  of  August,  a  list  of  those  persons  who  mi 
amined  for  admission.  This  examination  is  made  in  the  seveial  ae 
with  a  view  to  select  the  most  prominent  candidates,  whose  cases  i 
ultimately  decided  by  competition  at  the  school  in  Paris.  It  eoi 
compositions  upon  subjects  which  are  the  some  for  all  the  academif 
interrogations  and  oral  explanations.  For  the  candidates,  as  futore 
ors  in  letters,  the  written  exercises  are  a  dissertation,  in  French,  < 

S>ints  of  philosophy,  an  essay  in  Latin,  an  essay  in  French,  a  L 
reek  version,  and  Latin  verses.  The  oral  examinations  turn  « 
elassical  authors  read  in  college,  and  upon  the  elements  of  phi 
rhetoric,  and  history.  The  candidates  in  science  have  the  same  wr 
ercises  in  philosophy  and  in  Latin  versions,  and  in  addition,  most  s 
or  more  (questions  in  mathematics  and  physics.  The  oral  examiosi 
upon  subjects  of  mathematics,  physios^  and  philosophy,  tau^^t  in  tb 
ophy  class  of  the  colleges.  All  the  written  exercises  and  notes  of 
examinations  are  forwarded  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  i 
mitted  severally  to  a  committee  of  letters  and  a  committee  of  scieiic 
from  among  the  masters  of  the  normal  school,  the  direotor  beiaff  c 
of  each  committee.  These  committees  decide  whether  the  oaoSd 
fit  to  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  examination  at  tlie  sd 
those  who  are  deemed  worthy,  receive  a  notice  to  report  themselv* 
before  the  fifteenth  of  October.  Previous  to  this  competition  thess 
are  required  to  present  their  diploma  of  bachelor  of  letters  or  of  i 
The  masters  of  the  normal  school  are  divided  into  two  eommitteei 
letters  and  the  other  of  science,  for  conducting  these  examination 
are  oral,  and  the  result  of  which  determines  the  admission  or  r^ 
the  candidate.  On  admission,  the  pupil  makes  an  engagement  to 
himself  to  public  instruction  for  ton  years. 

Instructum. — ^The  present  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  instniel 
only  be  regarded  as  provisional^  improvements  being  gradually  int] 
as  observation  shows  their  necessity.  The  principle  declared  by  tb 
or,  M.  Cousin,  to  be  that  of  the  school  in  this  respect,  b  worthy  of 
mendation.  •*  When,"  says  M.  Cousin,  in  his  Report  of  1836-^*  * 
*  Eoole  Nonnalo.    RAglenMOli,  programiiMS,  e(  rapports.    Pvli^l837. 
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The  following  general  outline  of  the  educational  institutione  of  Switzer- 
■iiand,  will  be  found  to  contain  not  only  an  interestiog  notice  of  the  Normal 
^OchooUi  of  that  country,  but  alio  valuable  hints  respecting  the  compulsory 
ttendance  of  children  at  school,  and  school  inspection,  as  well  as  the  re- 
tions  of  education  to  pauperism.    It  is  abridged  from  a  recent  work  by 
oeeph  Kay,  published  by  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  London,  1846,  entitled 
71^  EdMCcUion  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Europe,^ 

^  Perhaps  of  all  countries  Switzerland  offers  the  most  instructive  lesson 

any  one  investigating  educational  systems  and  institutions.    It  is  divi- 

d  into  twenty-two  independent  cantons,  each  of  which  manages  its  own 

ntemal  policy  after  its  own  peculiar  views ;  so  that  the  educational  sys- 

ems  of  tne  several  cantons  differ  very  materially,  whilst  the  federal  gov* 

mment  which  unites  all,  brings  all  into  intimate  connection  one  with 

^Binother,  and  facilitates  improvement,  as  the  institutions  which  are  found 

"9o  work  best  are  gradually  adopted  by  all  the  different  governments. 

lEach  canton  being  acauainted  with  the  systems  pursued  by  the  others, 

'Mhe  traveler  is  enablea,  not  only  to  make  his  own  observations  on  the 

^^rarious  results,  but  is  benefited  also  by  the  conversation  of  men  accus- 

"Vomed  to  compare  what  is  bein?  done  hy  their  own  government  with 

^what  is  being  done  by  others,  and  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  perfecting 

^^heir  educatbnai  systems. 

But  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  investi^tion  of  the  various 
efforts  made  bv  the  different  cantons,  is  still  further  mcreased  by  the  fact 
«f  their  great  difference  in  religious  belief.  Thus,  the  population  of  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  for  example,  is  decidedly  Presbyterian.— that  of  Lucerne 
is  almost  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  whilst  those  of  Argovia  and  Berne 
mre  partly  Protestant  and  partly  Roman  Catholic.  Not  only,  therefore, 
does  the  traveler  enjoy  the  advantage  of  studying  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  countries  professing  different  religious  creds.  but  the  still  ffr^ter 
one  of  witnessing  the  highly  satisfactory  solution  of  tne  various  dimculties 
arising  from  difierences  of  religious  beuef  existing  under  the  same  gov- 
ernment 

The  great  development  of  primary  education  in  Switzerland,  dates 
from  1&32  or  1833,  immediately  afler  the  overthrow  of  the  old  aristocrati- 
cal  oligarchies.  I^o  sooner  did  the  cantonal  governments  become  tho- 
700^1^  popular,  than  the  education  of  the  people  was  commenced  on  a 
grand  and  liberal  scale,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  each  year  has  witness- 
^  a  still  further  progress,  until  the  educational  operations  of  the  several 
^vemments  have  become  by  far  their  most  weighty  and  important  du- 
ties. 
Thioughoat  all  the  cantons,  with  the  exception  of  Geneva,  Yallais,  and 
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three  small  mountainous  cantons  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  too  scanty  and  too  scattered  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  many 
schools,  education  is  compulsory ;  that  is,  all  parents  are  required  by  law 
to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and,  in  several  cantons,  to  the  ase  of  sixteen.  The  schoolmasters  in  the 
several  communes  are  furnished  with  lists  of  all  the  children  in  their  dis- 
tricts, which  are  called  over  every  morning  on  the  assemblln^^  of  school; 
the  absentees  are  noted,  and  also  the  reasons,  if  any,  for  their  abfience ; 
these  lists  are  regularly  examined  by  the  inspectors,  who  fine  the  parents 
of  the  absentees  for  each  day  of  absence. 

In  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  children  are  permitted  to 
leave  school  and  enter  the  mills  at  the  ago  of  eleven,  if  they  have  then  ob- 
tained from  the  inspectors  a  certificate  of  beinff  able  to  read  and  write ; 
but  they  are  obliged  to  attend  a  certain  number  of  periodical  lessons 
afterward,  until  they  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifleen.  In  the  canton 
of  Argovia,  however,  which  is  one  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  children  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  milu  until  they  attain 
the  age  of  thirteen^  and  I  was  assured  b^  several  of  the  manufocturen  of 
this  canton,  that  they  did  not  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  this  regula- 
tion, although  it  had  been  warmly  opposed  at  first  by  the  commercial 
men. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  these  laws  are  enforced  under  the 
most  democratic  forms  of  government 

The  people  themselves  require  attendance  at  the  schools,  so  conscious 
are  they  or  the  necessity  of  education  to  the  encouragement  of  temper- 
ance, prudence,  and  order. 

In  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Vaud,  Argovia,  Zurich,  Thurgovia,  Lucerne, 
and  Schafifhouse.  where  this  law  is  put  into  ibree  most  stnngently,  it  may 
be  said  with  trutn,  that  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
filleen  are  receiving  a  sound  and  reli^ous  education.  This  is  a  most 
charming  result,  and  one  which  is  destmed  to  rapidly  advance  Switzer- 
land, wiUiin  the  next  eighty  years,  in  the  course  of  a  high  Christian  civil- 
ization. One  is  astonished  and  delight^  in  walking  urough  the  towns 
of  the  cantons  I  have  mentioned,  to  miss  those  heart-rending  scenes  to  be 
met  with  in  every  English  town;  I  mean  the  crowds  of  filthy,  half-clothed 
children,  who  may  be  seen  in  the  bac^  streets  of  any  of  our  towns,  grovel- 
ing in  tne  disgusting  filth  of  the  undrained  pavements,  listening  to  the 
lascivious  songs  of  the  tramping  singers,  witnessing  scenes  calculated  to 
demoralize  adults,  and  certain  to  leave  their  impress  on  the  susceptible 
minds  of  the  young,  quarreling,  swearing,  fighting,  and  in  every  way 
emulating  the  immorality  of  those  who  bred  them.  There  is  scarc-ely  a 
town  in  England  and  Wales  whose  poorer  streets,  from  eight  in  the  room- 
ing until  ten  at  night,  are  not  full  of  these  harrowing  and  disgusting 
scenes,  which  thus  continually  show  us  the  real  fountain-head  of  our  de- 
moralized pauperism.  In  Switzerland  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen. 
The  children  are  as  regularly  engaged  in  school,  as  their  parenis  are  in 
their  daily  occupations,  and  henceforward,  instead  of  the  towns  continu- 
ing to  be,  as  in  England,  and  as  they  have  hitherto  been  in  Switzerland, 
the  hot-beds  and  nurseries  of  irreligion,  immorality,  and  sedition,  they  will 
only  afford  still  more  favorable  opportunities,  than  the  country,  of  advanc- 
ing the  religious,  moral,  and  social  interests  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
How  any  one  can  wonder  at  the  degraded  condition  of  our  poor,  ailer 
having  walked  through  the  back  streets  of  any  of  our  towns,  is  a  thine  I 
never  could  understand.  For  even  where  there  ore  any  schools  in  me 
town,  there  are  scarcely  ever  any  playgrounds  annexed  to  them ;  so  that 
in  the  hours  of  recreation  the  poor  little  children  are  turned  out  into  the 
streets,  to  far  more  than  forget  all  the  moral  and  religious  counsel  given 
n  the  school    It  is  strange  that  we  do  not  understand  how  invaluable 
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the  refuge  is,  which  a  school  and  playground  afford  to  the  children  of  the 
poor,  however  indifferent  the  education  given  in  the  school.  ' 

Tnis  small  country,  beautified  but  impoverished  by  its  Alpine  ranges,  • 
containing  a  population*  less  than  that  of  Middlesex^  and  less  than  one- 
half  its  capital,  supports  and  carries  on  an  educational  system  greater 
than  that  which  our  ffovemment  maintains  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales !  Knowing  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  education  of  a  country  without  first  raisinsr  the  character  and  position 
of  the  schoolmaster,  Switzerland  has  established,  and  nt  the  present  mo- 
ment supports,  thirteen  Normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses,  whilst  England  and  Wales  rest  satisfied 
with  six !  Eleven  of  these  schools  are  permanent,  and  are  held  during 
the  whole  of  the  year ;  the  remaining  two  sit  only  for  about  three  months 
yearly,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  monitors  recommended  by  the  mas- 
ters of^  the  primary  schools,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  dipbmas  to  enable 
them  to  act  as  schoolmasters.  In  the  majority  of  these  schools  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  religious  sects  are  received  with  a  willingness  and 
with  a  Christian  charity,  which  puts  to  shame  our  religious  intolerance. 
Nor  does  this  liberality  proceed  from  any  carelessness  m>out  the  religious 
education  of  the  people,  for  no  master  can  obtain,  from  his  canton's  ffov- 
emment, a  diploma,  to  enable  him  to  ofliciate  as  schoolmaster,  without 
having  first  obtained  from  a  clergyman  of  his  own  church  a  certificate  of 
moral  character  and  of  competency  to  conduct  the  religious  education  in 
the  school  for  which  he  is  destined ;  but  it  proceeds  rather  from  a  recog- 
nition of  this  great  truth,  that  the  cause  of  religion  must  be  deeply  injur^ 
by  neglecting  the  secular  education  of  the  people,  and  from  a  Christian 
resolution  in  all  parties  to  concede  somewnat,  for  the  sake  of  insuring 
what  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  social  improvement,  the  advancement 
of  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people.  M.  Grauthey,  a  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman,  and  director  of  the  Normal  schools  at  Lausanne^  M« 
Vehrli,dvector  of  the  Normal  school  near  Constance,  the  professors  or  the 
Normal  school  in  Argovia,  M.  Schneider  von  Langnau,  minister  of  publie 
instruction  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  M.  Fellenberg,  of  Hofwyi,  oil 
assured  me  that  they  did  not  find  the  least  inconvenience  resulting  from 
tiie  instruction  of  different  sects  in  the  same  schools.  Those  who  differ 
in  faith  from  the  master  of  the  school  are  allowed  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  doctrinal  lessons  given  in  the  school,  and  are  required  to  attend 
one  of  their  own  clergy  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  him  their  doe> 
trinal  instruction. 

Even  in  Fribourg,  a  canton  governed  by  Catholic  priests,  Protestants 
may  be  found  mingled  with  the  Catholics  m  the  schools,  and  are  allowed 
to  absent  themselvee  during  the  hours  of  religioua  lessons ;  and,  in  Argo- 
via, a  canton  which  has  lately  so  distinguished  itself  by  its  oj^iioeition  to 
the  Jesuits  of  Lucerne,  I  found  that  several  of  the  professors  in  the  Nor^ 
mal  school  were  Catholics,  and  that  the  utmost  tolerance  was  manifested 
to  all  the  Catholics  attending  the  cantonal  schools. 

The  Swiss  governments  perceived,  that  if  the  powerful  sects  in  the 
several  cantons  were  to  refuse  education  to  the  Dissenters,  only  one  part 
of  the  population  would  be  educated.  They  perceived  also,  that  secular 
education  was  necessary  to  the  prosress  of  religious  education,  and  that 
they  could  secure  neither  without  liberality ;  and  therefore  thev  resolved 
that  all  the  children  should  be  required  to  attend  school,  and  that  all  the 
•ehools  should  be  opened  to  the  wnole  population. 

In  the  canton  of  Neuchittel,  they  have  no  Normal  school,  hut  they 
choose  their  masters  from  the  monitors  of  the  primary  schools,  who  are 

most  carefully  educated  and  trained  by  the  masters  of  the  primary  schools 

■  -  -  ■ 

*  la  1316  th«  popnktion  of  SwiUtrland  was  aboat  2^400,000. 
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(or  their  future  important  situations.  Notwithstanding  their  greatest 
ertions,  however,  to  choose  persons  qualified  for  this  most  impNortant  poi^ 
I  was  assured  hy  those  interested  in  the  prosress  of  education  in  that  can- 
ton, that  they  found  the  present  system  iotsQly  inadequate  to  the  produe- 
tion  of  efficient  masters,  and  that  they  felt  that  they  must  follow  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  other  cantons,  and  establish  a  permaneot  Normal  schooL 
In  the  cantons  of  Fribourg  and  Schaffhouse  the  Normal  schools  sit  only 
during  three  months  of  the  year,  during  which  time  they  give  lectures  to 
those  desiring  to  be  schoolmasters,  and  examine  the  caodidatee  before 
granting  the  diplomas.  But  so  totally  inefficient  have  they  found  this 
system,  that  Fribours  is  about  to  establish  a  Normal  school  during  the 
present  year,  and  Schaffhouse  has  only  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  want  of  sufficient  funds. 

I  was  assured  by  the  priests  in  the  one  cantoQ,*and  by  the  Protestant 
clergy  in  the  other,  that  they  were  fully  oonvinoed  that  no  efforts  on  their 
part  could  insure  grood  masters,  unless  the^  were  aided  by  a  sufficiently 
long  religious,  inteliectual,  and  domestic  training,  under  the  eye  of  expe- 
rienced and  trustworthy  professors. 

Four  of  the  Normal  senook  of  Switzerland  contain  each  from  eighty* 
five  to  one  hundred  pupil-teachers;  the  rest  average  from  forty  lo  eigfa^* 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  to  some  that  so  small  a  country  as  Switxer* 
land  should  require  so  many  schools  for  teachers,  but  the  explanation  ia 
very  simple.  Switserland  is  a  poor  country,  and  although  it  gives  the 
schoolmaster  a  veiy  honorable  station  in  tpocietv,  and  regards  him  as  next 
in  dimity  to  the  priests  and  clercy,  it  is  not  afate  to  pay  him  very  weXL,  so 
that  m  many  cases  there  is  no  ouer  inducement  to  a  schoolmaster  lo  re- 
main long  at  his  post,  than  the  interest  he  feels  in  his  profession.  From 
this  cause  there  is  always  a  constant  desertion  from  Che  ranks  goingon  In 
some  parts,  and  a  consequent  necessity  for  the  preparation  of  a  simident 
number  to  fill  the  vacant  posts.  If  the  masters  were  paid  better:  Swit- 
serland  would  be  able  to  di^ieose  with  two  or  thi«e  of  its  Nonnal 
schools. 

I  should  like  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  different  Nonnal  schools 
of  Switzerland,  were  not  that  rather  beside  the  purpose  of  this  rniort; 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  recording^  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Swiss 
educators  on  two  points  connected  with  these  schools.  These  are,  the 
necessity  of  manual  labor  in  connection  with  the  instruction  given  in  the 
schools,  and  the  time  which  all  are  agreed  upon  as  necessary  to  the  per- 
footing  of  a  schoolmaster's  education.  On  the  latter  point,  all  with  whom 
I  conversed  assured  me,  that  their  experience  had  taught  them  that  three 
years  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  education  of  a  master;  that 
wherever  less  time  had  been  tried,  it  had  always  been  fonnd  insufficient ; 
and  that  in  order  that  even  three  years  should  suffice^  it  was  necessary 
that  the  youn^  man  entering  the  Normal  school  should  have  completed 
his  education  m  the  primary  schoolsL 

With  respect  to  the  necessity  of  manual  labor  in  a  Normal  school,  opin- 
ions were  hardly  less  unanimous.  To  the  Bernese  Normal  schook  as  well 
as  to  that  at  Kjruitzlingen,  conducted  by  Vehrli,  the  successor  or  Pesla- 
k>zzi  and  Fellenberg,  and  to  the  Normal  schools  of  Lucerne  and  Solleaie, 
lands  have  been  annexed,  which  are  fanned  and  cultivated  by  the  pupil- 
teachers.  They  are  sufficiently  extensive,  in  five  of  these  scliools,  to  em- 
ploy all  the  young  men  in  the  Normal  school  at  least  two  hours  per  diem  in 
their  cultivation.  On  these  lands  all  the  popii-teaehers,  accompanied  by 
their  professors,  and  clothed  in  coarse  fanners'  frocks,  with  thick  wooden 
sandals,  may  be  seen  toiling  most  industriously  about  the  middle  of  the 
day,  cultivating  all  the  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  household,  as  weQ  as 
some  for  the  neighboring  markets,  and  could  any  one  be  taken  among 
tliem  at  that  periml  of  the  day,  he  would  imagine  he  saw  before  him  a  set 
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oTpeaaanto  at  their  daily  labor,  instead  of  the  young  aspirants  to  the  much 
''Braeeted  profesnon  of  schoolmaster. 

fieaides  this  labor  in  the  fields,  the  youns  men  are  also  required  to 

^can  their  apartments,  to  take  charge  of  weir  own  chambers,  prenare 

^eir  own  mods,  besides  keeping  all  uie  premises  in  flood  repair.    Thus 

the  life  ^  the  pupil-teacher  m  Switzerland,  during  the  time  he  remains 

^^  Bcliool,  is  one  01  the  most  laborious  nature.    He  is  never  allowed  to 

■•^•c-  Bi^t  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  class  from  which  he  was  selected, 

^^f!^   "With  which  he  is  afterward  required  to  associate.     He  is  never 

ailo'^Qd  to  forget  that  he  is  a  peasant,  so  that  he  may  not  afterward  feel 

^*^y  disgust  in  mingUng  with  peasants.    In  this  manner,  they  train  their 

Z^^^^en  in  habits  of  thought  and  life  admirably  sxiited  to  the  laborious 

^yar^^ter  of  the  profession  for  which  they  are  destined,  and  to  the  hum* 

^,~  claas  who  will  be  their  companions  in  after  life.    The  higher  the  in* 

~  n  tl^t  is  given  to  a  pupu-teacher,  the  more  difficult  and  the  mbre 


^^Portant  is  it  to  cherish  his  sympathies  for  the  humble  and  often  degra- 
^^^.  olaH  among  whom  he  will  be  called  to  live  and  exercise  his  important 

^  .^^  ^t,  as  all  the  Swiss  educators  said,  the  great  difficulty  in  educating 
^^^^xsher  of  the  poor  is  to  avoid,  in  advancing  his  intelligence  and  eleva- 
j^J^S  liis  religious  and  moral  character,  raising  his  tastes  and  feelinss  so 
li^'pb.  above  the  class  from  which  he  has  been  selected,  and  with  which 
^^  ^^  called  upon  afterward  to  associate,  as  teacher,  adviser,  and  friend, 
f^..^^  render  him  disgusted  with  bis  humble  companions,  and  with  the 
^^*^Oine  duties  of  his  profession.  In  educating  tne  teachers,  therefore, 
%ove  the  peasant  class  whom  they  are  intended  to  instruct,  the  Swiss 
-^Ds,  ^rfiich  I  have  mentioned,  are  verv  careful  to  continually  habitu- 
5^fcem  to  the  simplieity  and  iaoorious  character  of  the  peasant's  life,  so 
^  when  they  leave  the  Normal  schools,  they  find  that  they  have 
I^j^'^^.^ied  from  a  situation  of  humble  toil  to  one  of  comparative  ease, 
ea^?^^^  do  not  therefore  become  dissatisfied  afterward  with  their  laborious 
a  ^.^^^Iioymenis,  but  are  accustomed  even  from  their  childhood  to  combine 
^  ~  :h  devebpnent  of  the  intellect  and  a  great  elevation  of  the  character 
the  simpueity  and  dnidgeiy  of  a  peasant's  occupations, 
fcusthe  owiss  schoolmasters  live  m  their  villages  as  the  coadiutors  of 
^^lefffy,  associating  with  the  laborers  in  their  homes  and  at  their  fire- 
B,  wiuist  at  the  same  time  they  exhibit  to  them  the  highly  beneficial 
sartnictive  example  of  Christian-minded,  learned  and  gentle  peasants, 
preofo  d*  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  possessing  a  proj^y  edu- 
mind. 

mot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  giving  Vehrli's  opinion  on  this  sub- 
He  saidh  *  Your  object  in  edueatmg  a  schoolmaster  ouffht  to  be,  to 
a  teacher  of  the  peofde,  who,  whilst  he  is  considerably  elevated 
il  aoquiremencs  aixive  those  among  whom  he  will  be  obliged  to 
^le,  shall  thoroughly  svmpathixe  with  them  by  havinff  been  hmiself 
^Muned  to  hard  manual  laoor.    If  you  take  pupil-teachers  into  your 
^"Siai  schools,  and  content  yourselves  with  merely  cultivating  their 
'^^tal  powers,^  yon  wfll  find  that,  however  carefully  you  tend  their  reli- 
M  InBtruetion,  you  have  educated  men  who  will  soon,  despite  them- 
m,  feel  a  disgust  for  the  populatbn  with  whom  they  must  associate, 
for  the  laborious  duties  which  they  will  have  to  perform ;  but  if  during 
^^^^  whole  of  their  residence  at  the  Normal  school,  you  accustom  them  to 
^^^*Nd  and  humble  labor,  when  they  leave,  they  will  find  themselves  in 
^^^Kkr  and  easier  situations  than  when  tney  were  at  school,  they  will 
^^tipathize  with  their  poor  associates,  and  feel  contented  and  satisfied 
^^  their  position.' 
^^Q  Argovia  they  have  so  stronely  felt  the  truth  of  the  above  remarks, 
^^t  they  have  resolved  to  adopt  M.  Vehrli's  suggestions,  and  to  annex 
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lands  to  their  Normal  school ;  and  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  where  no  labor 
is  required  from  the  pupil-teacher,  I  was  assured  that  they  had  constant 
reason  to  complain  of  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the  teachers  for 
their  profession  after  leaving  the  Normal  school.  Nor  is  it  only  by  means 
of  agricultural  labor  that  Vehrli  endeavors  to  prepare  his  pupils  for  the 
honorable  but  arduous  duties  of  their  future  lives.  Nearly  all  the  domes- 
tic concerns  of  his  household  are  conducted  by  the  pupil-teachers,  and  all 
assistance  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  is  dispensed  with.  Vehrii 
assured  me  that  by  these  means  the  expenses  of  maintaining  his  Normal 
school  were  greatly  diminished,  as  they  sent  to  market  all  ue  sarpios  of 
their  agricultuml  produce,  and  employed  the  proceeds  in  deiVaymg  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  school. 

But  whilst  the  Swiss  cantons  are  thus  careful  to  prepare  the  pupil- 
teachers  for  the  practical  duties  of  their  lives,  they  do  not  neglect  their 
intellectual  instruction  ;  as  they  are  fUUy  convinced  that  the  instruction 
given  in  a  village  school  by  an  ignorant  man  must  not  only  be  very  mea- 
ger in  kind,  but  very  unattractive  in  character.  In  order  to  attain  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  instruction  in  a  village  school  the  education  of  the  master 
should  be  very  much  elevated  above  it;  and  in  order  to  make  the  poor 
prize  the  village  school,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  character  and  learning  of  the  teacher. 

The  education  given  by  these  masters  in  the  paroctrial  schools  includes^ 
1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  Reading.  3.  Writing.  4.  Linear  drawing. 
5.  Orthography  and  grammar.  6.  Arithmetic  and  book-keeping.  7.  Sing^ 
ing.  8.  The  elements  of  geography,  and  particnlarly  of  the  geography 
of  Switzerland.  9.  The  history  of  Switzerieuid.  10.  The  elements  of 
natural  philosophy,  with  its  practical  applications.  11.  Exercises  in  com- 
position.    12.  Instruction  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen. 

In  Uie  Catholic  cantons,  however,'  the  instruction  is  generally  confined 
to  religk>us  lessons,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

No  teacher  is  allowed  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  school,  until  he  has 
obtained  fVom  the  council  of  his  canton,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  can- 
didates, a  diploma  stating  his  capability  of  directing  the  education  of  a 
school.  This  dipbma  is  only  granted  after  a  very  severe  examination, 
which  the  candidate  must  pass  before  he  can  become  a  schoolmaster. 
Besides  this,  he  must  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  character  iVom  the 
director  of  the  Normal  school  in  which  he  was  educated^  and  in  many 
cases  another  from  a  clergyman  of  his  own  sect,  statins  his  capability  of 
conducting  the  religions  education  of  a  school.  This  latter  point  is 
always  strictly  inquired  into,  either  by  the  council  of  inspection,  which 
examines  the  candidates,  or  by  a  clergyman  of  the  sect  of  which  the  can- 
didate is  a  member.  The  character  and  abilities  of  the  teachers  are  not 
considered  in  Switzerland  as  matters  of  small  concern,  but  on  the  contra- 
ry, every  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  man  of 
low  character  or  poor  education  obtaihing  such  a  post  It  is  happily  un- 
derstood in  the  Swiss  cantons,  that  such  a  schoolmaster  is  much  worse 
than  none  at  all.  The  influence  of  such  an  one  on  the  youn^  is  demoral- 
izing in  the  extreme,  and  does  infinite  mischief,  by  creating  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  associatbns  connecting  the  name  of  school  with  unhappy 
thoughts,  and  thus  often  actually  en^nderin^  a  spirit  of  hostility,  not 
onl)r  against  education,  but  also  against  the  holy  precepts  which  were 
professedly  taught  at  school. 

I  consider  the  very  backward  slate  of  education  in  some  of  these  caiH 
tons,  comjpared  to  the  great  progress  it  has  made  in  others,  as  a  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  centralization  system  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  leaving  the  airection  of  education  to  provincial  govemmentsi 
I  know  there  are  many  in  our  own  country  who  olindly  cry  out  against 
centralization,  not  reflecting  that  the  central  government,  as  being  the 
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t  and  most  powerAil  body,  can  most  easily  collect  sufficient  statistic* 

comparative  merits  of  different  systems,  and  on  the  comparative 

of  cuflferent  ways  of  teaching  ana  managing  a  school,  and  that  it 

a  much  greater  security  to  the  country  than  the  best  provincial 

rnments  can  do, — that  what  is  found  to  work  best  shall  be  speedily 

^^"^cxluced  throughout  the  country,  and  that  education  shall  be  univer- 

^  *    ^  spread,  instead  of  being  greatly  developed  in  one  part  of  the  country, 

a^liogether  neglected  in  another. 

li  canton  in  Switzerland  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  com- 
.  or  parishes,  and  each  of  these  oommunes  is  required  by  law  to  fur* 
b.  su£Bcient  schoolnnoom  for  the  education  of  its  children,  and  to  provide 
'Certain  salary,  the  minimum  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  cantonal  ffovern- 
t,  and  a  house  for  each  master  it  receives  from  the  Normal  school  of 
ooiitoo.     These  communal  schools  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  con- 
1  by  masters  chosen  from  the  most  numerous  reli^ous  sect  in  the 
une,  unless  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  the  different  religious 
to  require  more  than  one  school,  when  one  school  is  conducted  by 
.  ^^^  — ^.er  belonging  to  one  sect,  and  the  other  by  a  master  chosen  from  a 
^^^^i*<ent  sect    The  children  of  those  parents,  who  differ  in  religion  from 
master  of  the  school,  are  permittea  to  absent  themselves  from  the  doc- 
^•l  lessons,  and  are  required  to  obtain  instruction,  in  the  religbus  doc- 
of  their  own  creed,  from  clergy  of  their  own  persuasion, 
e  inspection  of  the  cantonal  schools  is  conducted  in  the  most  satis- 
fy manner.     Each  canton  haa  a  board  of  inspectors,  or  coundl-gen 
of  iostnictioD,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
'tion  for  the  canton,  and  whose  duty  it  is,  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the 
on,  once  at  least  in  the  year,  and  to  report  on  them  individually  to 
government  of  the  canton,  as  to  the  state  of  the  schools  themselves, 
^  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  as  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
2^e  master,  and  as  to  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  commune. 
^^       '^t  besides  the  cantonal  board  of  inspectors,  there  is  also  in  each  com- 
y^^^^^*^  a  board  of  inspectorsj  who  are  elected  annually  from  among  the 
**Crv  and  educated  men  or  the  commune,  and  who  visit  the  communal 
=H>]b  at  least  once  each  year,  and  report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
'  ^tJoo  for  the  canton,  on  the  individual  progress  of  the  children  in  the 
^unal  schools.    The  head  inspector  oi  the  canton  of  SoUeure  showed 
Lmplec  of  the  handvTriting,  composition,  accounts,  ^c.,  of  all  the  chil- 
■^  in  the  canton.    By  tbe^e  means  each  schooknaster  is  encouraged  in 
Exertions,  as  he  feeb  that  the  eyes  of  his  canton  are  upon  him,  and  that 
^^^  regarded  as  a  most  important  public  functionary,  to  whom  is  oom- 
•^^^d  a  groat  and  momentoua  trust,  for  the  proper  discharge  of  which  it 
^t.  right  his  canton  should  receive  constant  assurance. 
'^  these  means  the  different  communes  or  parishes  are  immediately 
*^ted  in  the  nrojgress  of  their  schools,  whilst  the  government  is  insured 
the  possuukty  of  a  school  being  wholly  neglected,  as  every  school 


kr'  .^]^^r^  of  receiving  one  or  two  visits  from  the  ffovernment  inspectors,  even 
tl:^^^^  parodbial  authorities  should  wholly  neglect  them,  or  should  not  pay 

^^  sufficient  attention. 
\f^  ^  «Us  is  the  true  theory  of  a  system  of  inspection.  There  ought  always 
a^^^  9l  sjTstem  of  local  inspection,  because  local  authorities  are  able,  when 
v^^:^^  ^  discover  better  than  any  stranger  can  possibly  do,  the  peculiar 
oC^!^  and  requirements  of  their  localities,  as  well  as  tne  real  character 
ti^r*^^ir  teachers,  and  because  a  system  of  local  inspection  provides  a  con- 
p^.^^^  check  upon  the  schoolmaster ;  but  as  persons,  who  have  other  and 
D«a>^^in^  duties  upon  their  hands,  and  who  are  deeply  engaged  in  busi- 
of^^  ^r  m  agricultural  pursuits,  are  very  likely  to  neffiect  at  times,  and 
a^^^^  altogether,  the  important  duty  ot  attending  to  Uie  schools  of  their 
^^^^t^borhood^  and  as  schools,  which  receive  no  surveillance  from  persons 
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qualified  to  jodge  of  their  particular  merita  or  demerits,  are  always  sure 
to  degenerate,  and  are  liable  to  become  seriously  demoralized ;  and  a^ 
moreover,  it  is  deeply  important  that  every  government,  far  the  sake  oT 
social  order  and  also  lor  the  sake  of  the  happiness  and  moralitv  of  its  sub- 
jects, should  have  every  security  that  the  people  are  really  educated  and 
not  demoralized  by  a  sinful  sham  of  education,  it  is  necessary  that  in 
every  weU-govemed  state,  where  the  ]govemment  takes  any  interast  in 
tlie  improvement  of  the  people,  there  should  be  a  centrd  inqiectioo  of  all 
the  schools  of  the  country,  wmoh  should  be  supported  and  directed  by 
the  government  If  government  has  not  the  power  of  examining  every 
school,  it  can  have  no  security  that  the  childran  are  not  bein^  absotntely 
demoralized,  and  that  the  s^eds  of  future  rebdlion  and  seditioQ  we  not 
beinff  sown  m  the  village  schools.  In  many  of  the  neglected  schools  of 
£QgTand  and  Wales  at  the  present  day,  this  is  actually  the  case,  aod  just 
because  the  schoolmasters,  in  many  instances,  are  never  visited  and 
watched  by  any  person  capable  of  judging  of  the  moral  condition  of  Aeir 
schools. 

The  devebpmentof  the  people's  education  in  Switzerland  and  Franee 
is  of  far  too  recent  a  date  to  aflow  me  to  speak  of  its  results.  It  knot  in 
thirteen  years  that  the  habits,  <^>inions,  taste,  and  maanenof  a  peo^  can 
be  changed.  A  change  in  a  nation's  character  is  not  wrought  in  one 
generation;  so  that  nouidnff  can  be  more  unfair  than  the  language  held 
by  many  persons  on  this  subject  If  any  thing  is  said  of  French  and  B  wise 
education,  the  answer  is,  *  Look  at  its  results?  ^  The  people  of  theee  two 
countries  are  the  most  disafiected  and  turbulent  in  SSorope.'  I  repeat, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  ^an  this  reasoning.  The  real  develop- 
ment of  education  dates  in  both  countries  fhxn  1833^  so  that  bat  few  of  the 
age  of  thirty  in  either  country  can  have  reaped  any  advantfl^  from  it 
and  of  those  below  thirty,  many  can  not  have  been  able  to  attena  any  good 
school  for  more  than  two  or  three  years,  and  many  others  not  at  all,  Wnilst 


of  those  younff  men,  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  attending  a 
school  directed  by  an  able  and  efficient  master,  many  most  have  received 
as  much  harm  from  the  evil  influence  of  demoralizing  homes^  as  they  have 
reaped  benefit  from  the  ennoblin(^  effect  of^the  lessons  and  examples  giveo 
them  by  a  Christian  and  noble^nmded  sohodmaster.  It  is  only  when  the 
corniptmg  influences  of  the  old,  ignorant,  and  demoralized  generalioDB 
have  pasMd  away,  when  the  parents  themselves  have  begun  to  estimate 
the  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  education,  when  the  lesaoos  of  the 
teachers  are  backed  by  the  lessons  and  examples  of  the  paieota,  that  the 
efTects  of  education  will  begin  to  be  apparent  This  requires  more  than 
one  generation,  and  much  more  than  tnirteen  years ;  and  it  is  this  veiv 
slowness  in  the  working  of  an  educational  system,  however  perfect,  whicn 
renders  me  the  more  anxious  that  we  should  speedily  prepare  fivr  the 
coming  future. 

Such  is  a  short  outline  of  the  general  character  of  the  educatkmal  eye- 
terns  of  Switzerland. 

At  the  present  time  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  nearly  the  wtuAt  ot 
Switzerland^  every  boy  and  girl  below  the  age  of  seventeen  yean^  can 
read  and  write*  The  education  of  the  girls  is  perhaps  in  a  more  satM&e- 
torv  condition  in  the  Catholic  cantons  than  in  tne  Protestant  It  is  confi- 
ded to  the  special  care  of  the  nuns,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  gende^ 
patient,  and  religious  spirit  in  whkh  these  excellent  women  affectkmately 
tend  the  progress  of  tne  young  girls.  The  self-denying  life  which  the 
Catholic  nuns  lead,  and  the  excellent  education  they  receive  in  the  non* 
neries,  admirably  suit  them  for  the  important  duties  confided  to  their 
charge  in  these  cantons.  Afler  examining  the  sehooki  conducted  by  some 
of  the  sisters  in  Fribourg,  the  abbess  of  the  nunnery,  to  which  the  num 
who  had  the  direction  orthe  female  schools  belonged,  allowed  me,  in  < 
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with  a  very  intelligent  priett,  with  whom  I  had  been  spending  tdnia 

to  visit  tbie  nunnery.     We  went  over  i(  in  company  with  one  of  the 

.    When  I  entered,  I  (bond  myself  in  the  presence  of  about  twenty 

nuns,  who,  under  the  direction  of  a  very  venerable  old  abbess  of 

nt  eighty  years  of  age,  were  seated  in  the  entrance-hali,  engaged  in 

uog  clothM  for  the  poor. 

he  apartments  of  the  sisters  were  of  the  plainest  possible  description. 

ly  were  in  beautiful  order,  and  perfectly  clean ;  out  furnished  very 

fly,  and  literally  destitute  of  every  tning  that  was  not  absolutely 

iry.    The  sisters  have  no  servants  and  no  assistants.    They  pre- 

their  own  fix>d,  clean  their  own  chambers,  take  charge  by  turns  of 

dining^oom,  hall,  and  room  of  the  abbess,  and,  in  fact,  perform  by 

I  all  the  humblest  duties  of  domestic  servants.    They,  at  the  same 

£>e  a  very  excellent  education  to  the  voun^  persons  destined  to 
I  veil,  comprising  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
imar,  and  noguv.    The  novitiates  are,  therefore,  in  every  way  ad- 
My  prepared  for  we  duties  of  instruction,  which  they  undertake  after 
SDg  taken  the  veil,  whflst  the  humble  life  to  which  they  are  accus- 
es during  the  years  of  their  novitiate,  and  during  the  rest  of  their 
■liatom  withtiie  other  sisters,  makes  them  admirably  well  qualified 
*  uitercourse  with  the  poor,  and  renders  them  patient,  gentle,  and  perse- 
v'^uig  ia  their  efibrts  in  the  schools.    They  certainly  are  living  examples 
^^Re  class  of  teachers  a  good  training  is  capable  of  producing. 
^I^lie  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  me  Protestant  cantons  of  Berne,  Ar- 
^^^  Vaud,  Thurgoviaf  Neuchatel,  Geneva,  Barie,  and  Schaffhouse,  and 
^^e  Catholb  cantons  of  Solleure  and  Lucerne,  is  a  very  happy  one. 
*  K^^gars  are  to  be  seen  in  these  cantons,  and  what  is  still  more  surpris* 
'9  Do  signs  of  pauperism.    Their  dress,  though  homely,  is  always  good, 
from  patches,  and  dean.    Their  cottages,  though,  from  the  smoked 
,^  tarance  of  the  timber,  at  first  sight  givm^  an  idea  of  great  poverty, 

^y^^  .'Nevertheless  rer^  commodwus,  substantially  built,  and  comfortably 
gj^^^'^^wied,  and  what  is  more,  they  are  their  own.    They  are  generally 
l^^^^^nded  by  their  Uttle  gardens,  and  almost  always  stand  on  plots  of 
^i^^y  Which  belonff  to  and  are  cultivated  by  tlie  tenants,  and  no  one,  who 
\^r*  *een  the  ganiei>-like  appearance  of  the  cantons  of  Berne.  Vaud,  Sol- 
c^^llT^  Argovia,  Thurgovia,  and  Zurich,  will  doubt  again  the  high  state  of 
^     ^^^^^iRtfon  wfa^  may  be  attained  by  small  farmers,  proprietors  of  their 
^^^  farms.    The  Swiss  proprietor,  mmself  a  farmer,  is  mterested  in  the 
Q^^T^^  of  his  little  property,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  reject  the  aid  of  science. 
f^J^  shut  his  eais  to  adrice,  or  his  eyes  to  observation.    Their  small 
•^^^^wQies  are  the  pictures  of  neatness,  and  their  little  estates  are  tended 
^w^^  ^  ORio  an  finglishmaa  bestows  upon  his  flower-garden.    By  far 
I^^Si^ater  pari  of  ue  population  are  themselveB  proprietors,  and  the 
yJ?^|  ^re  so  subdivided,  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
l^^^r.    This  acts  as  toe  happiest  preventive  check  on  early  and  improv- 
^^t  marriages,  and  as  the  strongest  possible  incentive  to  providence 
^^*slf4eQiaL    Owing  to  this  cause,  the  earliest  age  at  whidi  a  young 
?^  thinks  of  Biarryii^  ia  several  cantons  is  twenty-Sve,  as  he  spends  the 
llf'^P^  of  his  lil^  after  he  has  begun  to  earn  any  wages,  in  laying  by 
^S^l^little  capital  toward  the  purchase  of  a  house  and  piece  of  land. 
^  ^  he  can  ofier  a  certain  i^are  of  the  purchase-money,  he  pays  it  over 
vm^  '^^vod<Mr  and  eaters  into  possession,  clearing  the  rest  of  nis  debt  by 

ofW  I!l'^7'^®°^  I^  ^  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  attained  the  great  object 
J^  'Wiihes  that  he  mames.  Many  even  of  the  laborers  in  the  towns 
|!?^  feat  their  little  properties  outside.  The  happy  efiects  of  this 
^^  are  manifest  not  only  in  the  excellent  check  it  affords  to  impru* 
^°v  oariy  marriages  and  m  the  happy  stimulant  to  prudence  and  sobri- 
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ety,  but  also  and  more  particularly  in  the  interest  it  gives  the  eoantiy 
peasants  in  the  maintenance  of  social  order. 

The  Swiss  have  so  clearly  understood  that  the  real  cause  ofpauperloi 
is  want  of  prudence  and  foresight  among  the  poor,  that  the  people  theoH 
selves,  in  three  of  the  most  democratic  of  the  cantons,  have  not  only  re- 
solved, that  all  children  should  be  forced  to  attend  school  for  a  certain 
number  of  yeaiv;  and  that  the  deseent  of  btndli  shdold  be  so  arranged,  as 
to  insure  a  great  subdivision  and  make  the  separate  estates  small  and 
numerous ;  and  have  not  only  created,  by  these  means,  strong  incentivee 
to  prudence  among  the  poor,  by  elevating  their  tastes,  by  teaching  them 
the  great  benefits  to  be  deHved  from  iemporfiry  lelf-d^iid,  and  by  hold- 
ing out  to  the  saving  and  self-denying  laborer  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
proprietor;  but  they  have  also  enacted  laws^  wbich  prohibit  any  man 
marrying,  until  he  prove  to  the  state  that  he  is  able  to  support  his  wife. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  laws  are  pot  In  force  by  the  people 
themselves.  3o  clestrly  is  it  underatood  in  swit2erland'  tnat  the  true 
cause  of  pauperism  iaa  weUrgoveroed  state,  can  only  be  ignorance,  and 
improvidence  reaultiqg  frpm  iffnorance^  or  some  misfibrtiine  which  eonld 
not  have  been  foreseen ;  and  that  it  is  oidy  the  pauperism  resulting  fmn 
this  latter  cause  ibr  whkh  a  well-organized  cbmmunit;^  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  provide."'       ' 
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MonUL  conwKB  or  msTRUcnoif  at  hofwtl. 


I  Rural  or  Agrieulttti«l  School  at  Hofwyl  w»i  designed  to  be  a 
for  tetohen^  as  well  ai  a  school  Cot  those  devoted  to  labor. 
Fetteober^gr  and  Vehfli  deem  it  very  important  for  all  who  are  to  be 
^"^ptcajred  kt  the  instruction,  of  common  schools  to  have  a  thorough  ao- 
^u^UBtance  with  tha  practical  labor  of  a  &nn.  As  an  additional  provi- 
ior  their  support,  and, as  an  invigorating  exercise,  it  will  be  desirable 
(as  indeed  it  probably  would  be  for  all  literary  men)  to  continue 
labors.  But.  a  jsractical  acquaintance  with  the  life  and  habits  of  a 
^x*ity  of  their  pupils  is  the  only  means  of  preparing  them  fully  to  enter 
t^e  views  and  feelings  of  those  under  their  care,  to  understand  their 
and  their  difficulties,  and  prepare  them  for  their  duties.  It  also 
^^lies  many  importemt  illustrations  and  topics  of  remark.  It  enables 
^*'"^  to  give  much  valuable  information  of  a  practical  kind  in  connection 
"the  subjects  of  their  studies,  and  much  may  be  done  in  this  way  to 
agricultural  improvements.  It  is  also  an  additional  means  of 
7'^^Y^v^Ug  the  attachment  of  the  teachers  to  those  to  whom  it  is  desirable 
V^*^*  labors  should  be  devoted,  and  inducing  them  to  continue  in  this  em- 
^^^'"■^^^^nt    So  much  is  this  object  appreciated  in  some  of  the  seminaries 


/br>    2 


Da: 


^^^^Rtructors  in  Germany,  whose  plan  and  location  do  not  admit  of  a 
^^  ^^^  establishment,  that  a  garden  and  a  nursery  of  fruitrtrees  are  an- 


^       "^^^-^X  to  the  seminary,  and  regular  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with 


.  -^^^  direct  preparation  of  the  teachers  for  their  profession  consists, — 1. 

^^^  ^Uiorough  study  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  which  they  acquire  in 
^^^^^x«n  with  the  other  pupils,  and  on  the  productive  plan.  2.  In  a  series 
^  ^^^^^Nans  designed  especially  for  them,  in  which  Vehrli  directs  them  as  to 
^^cthod  of  communicating  instruction.  3.  In  assuming  alternately  the 
of  teachers  in  this  class,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  VehrlL 
acting  alternately  as  instructor  and  monitor  to  the  other  pupils,  and 
.  '^^tendents  of  their  conduct,  under  the  general  direction  of  Vehrli 

^  ^^^  the  daily  advice  and  direction  they  receive  from  him  in  the  discharge 
^^^**  duties.    6.  In  witnessing  his  own  methods  of  instruction,  as  he 


from  class  to  class  to  observe  their  progress.    7.  In  the  discussbns 

^^^*^^cted  with  a  meeting  for  familiar  conversation.    8.  Those  who  are 

^^^^ed  for  a  more  extended  course  of  study  are  permitted  to  attend  the 

\/*^-*U  of  the  professors  in  the  Literary  Institution ;  and  some  are  em- 

7*^7^  in  the  instruction  or  superintendence  of  the  younger  pupils  in  that 

*^^^L    Indeed,  FeUenberg  has  found  that  those  who  were  trained  in  the 
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Agricultural  InBtitution  were  among  the  most  valuable  and  faithful  edaear 
ton  he  could  obtain ;  and  on  this  account  he  deems  an  eatabliahmcnt  of 
this  kind  an  important  aid  to  one  of  a  more  scientific  or  literary  character. 
It  is  with  the  aid  of  assistants  thus  trained  that  Vehrli  baa  succeeded  in 
rendering  a  school,  often  composed  of  the  worst  materials,  a  model  of  order, 
industry,  and  improvement,  which  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who 
have  visited  it 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  with  the 
clan  of  teachers  which  annually  assembled,  by  invitation  and  at  the  ex 
pense  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl : 

"The  first  object  was  to  ascertain,  by  free  cooversationor  eJEaminatioii, 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  teachers,  and  to  arrange  them  in  clasM^ 
and  provide  means  of  instruction  adapted  to  their  wants :  they  were  con- 
nected in  such  a  manner  that  the  better  informed  might  asaist  those  who 
were  less  familiar  with  the  subject^  and  that  they  might  enjoy  theadvaor 
taffesof  mutual  as  well  as  ^neral  mstruetion. 

The  day  was  opened  and  closed  with  religious  exercisea,  in  which  they 
were  led  particularly  to  consider  the  duties  of  their  office.  Eight  hours 
were  assigned  to  instruction ;  the  evening  was  devoted  to  free  conversa- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  schools  and  their  wants,  and  the  subjencta  present- 
ed in  the  day;  and  the  teachers  had  the  opportunity  of  aaicing  general 
questions,  or  presenting  topics  for  discussbn.  Daily  leaaona  were  given 
in  language,  arithmetic,  natural  history,  and  vocal  music ;  three  leaaona 
weekly  in  religion,  and  the  same  number  in  geometry  and  drawing ;  and 
two  in  geography ;  and  two  in  aidhropology,  or  the  description  ca  the 
human  body  and  mind.  Two  or  three  hours  oaiiy  were  aj^cially  devoted 
to  repetitions,  or  the  copying  of  notes.  The  mode  of  instructioii  waa 
adapted  to  the  topic:  sometimes  it  consisted  merely  in  the  exhihition  of 
the  subject,  or  or  the  methods  of  instruction ;  but  it  waa  accompanied  as 
often  as  possible  by  questions  to  the  teachers,  and  by  practical  illustra- 
tions, eitner  by  formioe  a  class  among  the  teachers,  or  calling  in  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Agricultural  School  The  object  of  this  course  waa  to  ^va 
general  views  of  some  important  topics ;  to  improve  and  inform  the  minda 
of  the  teachers  themselves;  and  especially  to  give  them  a  complete  view 
of  the  methods  of  teaching.     We  add  an  account  of  the  principal  couraea : 

Uie  Maternal  Langxiagt^  or  Grammar. — The  course  of  instruction  in 
the  mother  tongue  occupied  one  hour  daily  of  the  oourae,  aa  being  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  all  other  brandies.  Clear  and  precise  ideaa  ofthe 
meaning  and  connection  of  words,  and  of  the  proper  mode  of  expreaainj^ 
our  ideajL  are  not  less  indispensable  to  successful  study  than  to  the  buai- 
ness  of  life.  But  the  study  of  language  waa  also  presented  aa  an  efficient 
means  of  exciting  and  developing  the  powers  of  the  mind ;  beeanae  it 
should  always  be  connected  with  Uie  observation  of  the  thinga  to  be  de- 
scribed, or  reflection  on  the  idesis  to  be  expressed.  In  shorty  if  properly 
taught,  every  step  in  this  study  is  a  practical  exercise  in  logic.    inatmcF  _ 

tion  in  the  mother  tongue  ought  to  commence  with  exercises  in  speaking,  ^J. 

the  materials  for  which  should  be  derived  from  the  objects  immediate^  «> 

surrounding  the  child,  or  most  familiar  to  him ;  and  are  always  oonneeted 
with  the  exercise  of  the  senses  in  distinguishing  form,  color,  size,  wea^t,  * 

sound,  feeling,  and  taate.  It  was  also  ur^d  that  the  speaking,  writings 
and  reading  ofthe  native  language  should  go  on  together,  in  alternate  eX' 
ercises,  as  a  part  of  one  course  of  instruction ;  and  not  divided,  aa  they 
often  are.  A  plan  of  instruction  was  described  extending  through  tha 
whole  peru)d  allotted  to  scliool  education.  The  subject  waa  divided  into 
portions  corresponding  to  our  division  of  etymology  and  syntax;  the  first 
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Involving  simply  words  and  their  variations,  and  the  second  theil*  conneo* 
tioQ  in  sentences.  The  teachers  were  advised  to  present  both  in 
inch  a  manner  that  the  pupil  could  not  escape  with  mere  mechanical 
habits ;  Uuit  he  should  be  compelled  to  exercise  thought  and  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  and  variations  of  uidividuai  words  and  tlieir  modes 
of  combination.  The  last  was  especially  recommended  as  the  best  means 
of  showing  the  meaning  as  well  us  the  use  of  individual  words :  in  short, 
the  methods  advised  and  adopted  present  the  most  striking  contrast  with 
the  mechanical  exercises  and  the  parrot-like  acquisitions  of  pupils  in 
grammar  in  English  and  Americsm  schools. 

The  more  important  principles  were  dictated  and^  written  down  by  the 
teachers ;  and  questions  were  asked  and  answered  in  illustration.  Writ- 
ten exercises  on  the  various  points  presented,  were  also  prepared  and  cor- 
rected, as  far  as  the  time  would  allow. 

JieliffiouB  Jhwtructian, — The  course  of  instruction  In  reliflnon  embraced, 
1.  Biblical  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  2.  History  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  3.  Principles  and  precepts  of  Christianitv ;  4.  A  brief 
exposition  of  the  best  manner  of  giving  religious  or  catechetic  instruc- 
tion.   The  design  of  this  course  was  two-lbld  :-— 

1.  To  give  to  the  teacher  himself  clear  views  of  the  sacred  truths  and 
sdemn  duties  of  religion ;  to  enlighten  his  mind;  to  strengthen  him  in  the 
resolute,  persevering  performance  of  his  duties ;  to  enlarge  and  ennoble 
lus  fisehngs;  and  to  implant  in  his  heart  an  unchangeable,  cheering  hope, 
which  should  sustain  him  in  the  changes  and  trials  incident  to  his  labori- 
ous calling. 

2.  To  render  him  an  able  teacher  of  religion,  so  far  as  it  fulls  within 
the  sphere  of  the  common  school ;  and  to  prepare  him,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  make  his  pupils  acquainted  witti  tne  truths  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  duties  it  imposes,  and  to  educate  them  as  disciples  of  Christ. 

Both  these  objects  were  kept  in  view,  and  each  more  or  less  attended 
to,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  knowledge  of  ttie  au- 
ditors. 

Biblical  History, — As  the  history  of  the  Bible  was  already  familiar  to 
the  audience,  this  subicot  was  treated  principally  in  reibrence  to  the 
m^hod  of  teachinp^.  AfVer  a  general  chronologKal  review  of  the  princi- 
pal events  of  the  history,  and  its  connection  with  that  of  other  natioiis,  the 
experienced  teacher  or  a  common  school  to  whom  this  nart  of  the  course 
was  intrusted,  examined  the  various  methods  of  Biblicai  instruction 
adopted  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  He  warned  his  hearers  against  many  of 
those  methods,  some  of  which  reduce  this  part  of  instruction  to  a  mecnan- 
wal  exercise  of  memory,  that  destroys  its  spirit;  while  others  neglect  the 
mat  object,  and  ompby  it  merely  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  language. 
He  recommended — 1.  That  the  teacher  should  relate  each  jiortion  of  the 
history  in  lanmiage  as  much  biblical  and  child-like  as  possible,  and  call 
upon  the  children  to  repeat  the  narration. 

2.  That  he  should  require  them  to  select  the  principal  and  subordinate 
eirciUDStances,  and  combine  them  in  their  regular  order  and  connection. 

3.  That  he  should  lead  them  to  draw  the  conclusions  and  make  the  rc- 
flectkma  which  the  historv  mav  sugffest,  under  his  direction  and  with  his 
assistance ;  but  that  he  should  carefully  guard  against  the  error  of  at- 
tempting to  derive  too  many  lessons  or  a  different  nature  from  a  single 
history,  lor  this  onl^r  enfeebles  the  influence  of  the  great  principle  involvetl, 
and  distracts  the  mind  and  the  feelings  with  too  great  a  variety  of  sub 
jeelBL  In  order  to  illustrate  more  completely  the  methods  proposed,  a 
class  of  children  from  the  Agricultural  School  was  generally  brought  in, 
and  exercised  in  the  manner  proposed. 

History  of  the  Christian  JReligion,— The  great  objects  of  this  course 
were,  to  awiaken  a  deeper  and  more  general  interest  in  the  Christian  reli- 
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Sion,  and  to  strengthen  their  faith  in  its  irresistible  power,  by  showing 
lem  how  light  and  truth  have  ever  gained  the  victory  amidst  all  the  op- 
pression and  persecution  they  have  endured. 

The  progress  of  light  was  traced ;  the  earnest  and  useless  groping  alVer 
truth  descnbed,  which  preceded  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  and  was  only 
satisfied  by  his  instructions.  The  political  and  civil  condition  of  the  world 
at  Uie  Christian  era,  and  the  influence  which  ChristianitT  has  had  in 
changing  or  modifying  it,  by  the  mutual  and  undistinguishing  benevo- 
lence it  requires  l>etween  individuals  and  nations,  and  the  equal  rights 
which  it  thus  establishes,  was  made  the  subject  of  ixirticalar  atteniKm. 
But  the  attention  of  the  pupils  was  principally  directed  to  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  first  three  centuries,  while  it  re- 
mained comparatively  pure :  they  were  pointed  to  the  influence  of  Chri»- 
tian  feelings  and  a  Christian  life  in  the  family,  the  community,  and  the 
state ;  to  the  invincible  power  of  that  iUith^  and  that  love  to  we  Savioiir 
and  to  one  another,  whicn  triumphed  over  ridicule  and  suflering,  and  mar- 
tyrdom itself  in  its  most  hoirid  forms.  The  errors  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  this  eariy  period  were  also  exhibited,  with  their  sad  consequences ; 
and  the  eflects  of^the  various  extremes  to  which  they  led — of  slavish  for- 
mality or  lawless  licentiousness ;  of  intolerance  and  of  hypocrisy ;  of  sa- 
perstition  and  fanaticism ;  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  ana  of  anarchy — 
were  presented  in  such  a  light  as  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  whuA  we 
are  still  exposed.  The  lime  did  not  allow  the  extension  of  the  coune  to 
later  periods  (^history. 

PnncipUaand  Precepts  of  Christianity. — ^The  religious  instmctor  ob- 
serves, that  he  endeavored  to  present  this  part  of  hiseubject  in  its  biblical 
form,  and  to  show  his  pupOa  the  inexhaustible  richness  of  Divine  wisdom 
exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  to  which  reason,  when  duly  ehlightened  as  to 
its  proper  sphere,  wiA  oome  as  a  pupil,  and  not  as  a  tc«dier.  This  reve- 
lation, he  remarked,  made  in  the  ian^age  of  men,  should  be  the  role  by 
which  the  exhibitions  of  the  Deity,  m  nature,  and  providence,  and  the 
mind  of  man,  must  be  judged.  On  the  other  hand,  he  presented  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  contained  in  the  formularies  of  the  Swiss  churches,  but  sdll 
as  subordinate  to  the  biblical  exhibition  of  truth  with  which  the  teacher 
in  Switzeriand  is  chiefly  concerned.  The  flrst  subjects  of  instruction  *. 
were  the  general  nature  of  religion,  the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  admirable  form  in  which  it  is 
presented,  and  the  importance  of  taking  the  Savior  as  a  model  for  the 
methods  of  religious  instruction.  The  Scriptures  were  next  examined  as 
the  sources  of  reli^ous  truth,  and  the  principal  contents  of  the  varions 
books  described,  with  the  leading  evidences  of  its  historical  authority,  of 
its  inspiration,  and  of  the  crcdibili^  of  the  principlea  it  contains.  The 
leading  doctrines  maintained  in  the  national  church  were  then  presented, 
each  accompanied  with  Uie  evidence  and  illustraUons  afibrded  hy  the 
Scriptures,  and  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  the  duties  involved  in  it,  or 
founded  upon  it  At  the  same  time,  illu8tratk>ns  were  derived  from  na- 
ture and  from  the  human  heart;  and  directions  were  given  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  teaching  these  truths  to  the  young. 

MeCfuxls  qfJReligions  /it^frticfton.-— The  method  of  givmg  religkKis  In- 
struction was  also  taken  up  in  a  special  manner,  at  the  condusioa  of  the 
course :  the  flrst  object  was  to  point  out  the  manner  and  order  in  which 
the  various  principles  and  precepts  of  religion  should  be  presented  to  the 
young  in  correspondence  with  the  development  of  their  faculties;  and  the 
importance  of  preparing  their  minds  to  receive  the  truths,  by  makinff  them 
familiar  with  the  language,  and  the  objects  of  intellect  and  feeling  in 
£^eueral,  instead  of  caUing  upon  them  to  pass  at  once  from  the  observa- 
tion and  the  language  of  the  material  worid.  to  the  elevated  truths  of  re- 
ligion expressecTin  terms  entirely  new,  and  which  leave  so  many  minds 
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m  canfiuioD,  ir  not  in  abwlute  ij^normice  of  their  real  naturo. 
diitincLon  of  cBoential  and  non-esfenlial  doctrines  wiu  adverted  to, 
and  ^eaeral  directioaa  given  aa  to  the  methods  of  narrating  and  exam- 

■A»ttIiTmology,or  the  Study  ^  Man. — Tbi«  course  wasiiitendetl  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  nature  or  man,  and  eeipecially  ofthe  construclion  of 
our  bodies,  wiib  a  view  to  illustiate  at  once  their  woodej-ful  mechanism,' 
Af^d  tiO  diced  to  tlie  proper  mode  of  employing  and  treating  ihcir  rorioui 
orsfaai*.  The  teacher  adopted  as  hit  leading  principles,  to  exclude  as 
miich.  aa  poisiUe  all  that  Has  not  practipol  importance,  and  to  employ  the 
mosi  «im|)l6  tenna  ond  illortratione  which  could  he  chosen.  The  first 
^^ca.£  division  of  the  courae  was  devoted  to  the  BtrucUire  of  the  human 
'**^<^y  :  it  was  opeiwd  with  a  brief  iuLroduction  to  natural  hislory,  and  a 
^onapantive  view  of  vegetables  and  aninmUj  and  man,  and  ofthe  several 
■^ce»  oTmeo.  The  elementary  materials  of  the  human  fmma  were  then 
c^Mcribed,  and  the  great,  and  wonderful  change*  they  undergo  in  receiving 
■■■*«JP«-ioeiple  pf  Ilia,  and  Iwcoming  a  part  of  man. 

■*-'**e  various  systenu  of  the  human  body,  the  bones,  muscles,  veasels, 
^''lE^nn,  and  nerves  werenezt  described,  and  illustrated  by  a  human  skel- 
•U>n  and  by  preparations  of  oaimals.:  the  offices  of  each  part  were  do- 
■crib««3  in  conqecUon  with  its  forra  and  situation ;  thus  uniting  anatomy 
^na  ptajTsioIbgy.    4-t  the  same  time,  reference  tvas  mads  to  the  roode  of 
^mplojiring  theqi  j  the  cwtunoii  accidents  to  which  they  were  liable,  aa 
^slocfxtioas,   fractures,   Slc,   and   the  mode  of  guarding  against  them. 
*■  '^  B«caQd  portion  of  the  cbttrse  was  devoted  to  tha  subject  of  Hygiene, 
"'I'ieteticsi  the  proper  inoda  of  empbying  and  treating  the  various 
"^^rao,  in  prder  la  preserve  health  and  slraiigth.     It  was  opened  with 
^"^^  views  ofthe  nature  and  value  of  health,  and  the  causes  which  most 
J^2"«*idjr  uDdenaine  it.    The  first  object  of  aitontion  was  the  organs  of 
3^^*uuciiaa,  their  important  deMtination,  their  delicale  nature,  and  the 
'  i^a   *^**'}*^'^oca  of  too  early  excitement  oc  abuse  on  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
j™»    "With  the  im^cations  of  abuse,  and  the  methods  of  restoration.    The 
^fi^?Us  qiBtem,  in  its  connection  with  the  subject,  led  to  the  consideratioa 
^i^Pifitual  lif^and  it*  bonneetion  with  the  body,  thmagh  the  medium  of 
^^-j'*^r¥CB.    The  variuiid  pasaioos  and  affections  were  particularly  da- 
jji^  ^«J,  with  their  inBucMeujwn  the  healih;  and  tlie  rules  of  educatioa 
,jg_^^<J  from  this  topic.     Sleeping  and  wakin^^  were  then  treated  as  phe- 
iwe^*^" "'"  "'^  "ervoijB  syitem^  and  the  diaUnction  to  be  observedbe- 
B,^^'^  children  and  adulU  OP  this  SMbjeat  was  pointed  out.    The  import- 
ant    "^f  attending  to  tl^  smicture  and  uae  of  the  bed-room  aud  the  Md, 

•^  ^  V-  en  tlw  position  in  slee^,  was  alim  adverted  to. 
,^f  jiV^  organs  orc^ensc,  CEp^cially  the  eye  and  the  ear,  were  minutely  de- 
Qe„?*=<l,  Willi  Uie  diacai>es  to  which  thi^  are  liable  from  improper  use  or 
ei^l  ^*=i,or  from  cause*  injurious  to  the  brain  Bad  nervous  syslem  in  gen- 
iig  ^'1  The  importance  at  the  skin  and  its  functions,  and  oi  maintaining 
anH  ^^Viliness  by  freqiient  changes  of  clothing  and  bathing;  the  necessity 
^y^^cihode  of  useful  cxu^use:  the  precautions  which  ought  to  be  em- 
Bg^-'^^  to  eecuic  the  purity  of  ttie  air,  especially  in  schooUj  and  to  guard 
^^4jy>si  diseases  of  Uie  organs  of  respiration,  were  the  suhjeela  of  partic- 
fo,^*nstnjclion.  Tha  furtiialion  and  uses  of  the  blood,  the  influence  of 
ioj^^tt^  the  cifcumatanccs  iii  its  condition  or  preparation  which  render  it 
ol  i,*?<*ua,  the  evil  effectd  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  most  obvious  causes 
sl\_  J  ^ry  to  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  iotcrruption  in  their  functions,  wera 
tii^  J^y^ard  di«:U5sed  io  a  practical  manner.  The  course  was  closed  with 
dcij^^  directiuQB  aa  to  the  treatment  of  injuries  produced  by  sudden  acci- 
tUtiJ^'  f*""^  woiinds,  drowiii[ig,  freezing,  fits,  &.<:.,  during  the  time  which 
re^^^cUpse  before  medical  aid  can  be  procured,  or  when  it  is  not  within 
^ — a  species  of  knowledge  lor  want  of  which  many  a  life  baa  doobb- 
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less  been  lost,  and  which  is  peculiariy  important  to  one  who  is  entnitted 
with  the  care  of  a  large  number  of  youn^  personei  Indeed,  what  more 
valuable  gifl  could  be  made  to  a  collection  of  American  teachers  than 
'such  a  course  of  instruction ;  a  course  which  every  well-informed  physi- 
cian is  capable  of  living? 

Geography, — The  course  of  instnietion  in  ceography  was  desigiied  1» 
point  out  the  best  methods  of  teaching  facts  alreedy  fiuniliar  to  the  audi- 
ence. Two  principles  were  laid  4own  as  fundflsnemtaA  :<-*•!.  To  oommenoe 
with  giving  the  pupil  distinct  ideas  of  hill,  valley^  plain,  stream,  and  lake 
in  his  own  circle,  and  the  oharaoteristics  of  his  own  neighborhood;  and 
thus  to  become  familiar  with  the  elements),  and  to  prsoeed  from  partico* 
lar  to  general  viewa.  2.  That  the  geography  of  their  native  country 
should  be  made  fanultar  to  the  pupils  of  the  comono  •school,  before  they 
are  confused  or  attracted  b^  the  peculiarities  and  wonders  of  ioreign  couo- 
tries.  A  course  of  instruction  was  described  for  the  canton  of  Berne  in 
conformity  with  these  prinoiplea,  and  the  necessary  references  given  to 
the  autliorities  from  which  the  teacher  should  derivekis  information.  As 
a  part  o^  the  course,  each  teacher  was  required  to  write  an  account  of  the 
place  of  his  residence)  and  was  taught  how  he  sAiovild' direct  his  pupils  in 
the  observations  and  inqairies  aeoessary*  for  this  purpose^  and  fitted  tn 
develop  the  habits  of  auick  and  accurate  peroeptioa  and  patient  research. 

History  (^  SwUzencmd.-^lt  was  assnmted  as aprinciple,  that  history 
should  not  be  taught  as  a  icViof^  in  oommoa  schools;  because  young  mindis 
are  incapableof  understanding  the  causes  and,  oonnecUon  of  events  which 
involve  the  ideas^  and  piaosj  and  nsotives  of  warriors  and  statesmen.  On 
the  other  bandit  was  deemed  of  great  importanoe  to  present  the  leading 
events  of  histoiy  to  the  3rouBgy  in  order,  to  impress  the  mor^  lessons  which 
they  furnish,  and  eepeoiaily  those  which  belong  to  their  own  ooontry. 
To  the  teachere,  however,  K  was  considered  necessary  to  give  a  complete 
view  of  the  history  of  Switaerlaad,  in  order  lo  tenable  them  to  select  and 
explain  better  its  mdividual  portiona  It  was  accordingly  narratedyso  §n  ^ 
as  the  time  would  admit,^  in  sev^^l  great  divisions:  theprhnitive  period,  ' 
the  Roman  period,  and. the  period  of •  transition,  iatrodooed  the  Swiss 
confederation ;  tlie  heroic  or  warlike  period,  the  period  of  political  decline, 
and  the  period  of  revolution,  (since  1708.)  erabraoed  the  history  of  the 
confederation.  This  view  of  the  odnrse  will  be  sufficient  to  snow  the 
general  princifdeson  which  the  method  of  instruction  in 'this  subject  is 
tounded.  • 

Agriculture. — A  course,  of  lectures  on  agriculture  was  given  to  the  aa- 
sembled  teachers  by  Fellenberff  himself  The  audience-  were  reminded 
of  that  wise  Onmipoteace  whim  presides  over  the  circle  of  human  aetivi- 
t)r,  and  of  the  manner  in  wkich  it  operates  incessantly  to  prepare  man  for 
his  higher  destination,  by>  rendering  ail  his  efforts  dependent  on  thaa  pa- 
rental guidance  for  their  success^  and  by  Icadinff  hun  through  all  the 
variety  of  events  in  the  material  world,  to  that  higher  moral  ejusteneelbr 
which  we  are  made.  The  loDtorer  pointed  out  the  wisdom  of  this  ar- 
rangement, and  the  defects  Tfhicb  would  exist  in  our  education,  as  men, 
without  these  external  means.  He  stated  that  he  had  assnmed  has  it 
part  of  his  task  to  illustrate,  by  the  evidence  of  ff^ets^  in  a  rational  syatjBm 
of  agriculture,  that  man  is  called  upon  to  become  like  God — in  govemin|f 
himself,  and  in  controlling  the  material  world,  for  the  good  of  his  iellow^ 
men ;  and  that  he  obsen^  constantly  more  and  more -we  powerfhl  inflo* 
ence  of  well-^^nducted  plans  of  agriculture  exerts  in  counteracting  tha 
spirit  of  indolence  and  habits  of  idleness.  The  first  subject  illustrated, 
was  the  power  which  a  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  a^rricultnra 
confers  over  the  oj)erations  of  nature,  by  giving  a  suitable  directum  to  the 
cares  and  labors  of  its  possessor ;  and  tlie  wretched  slavery  of  the  ignorant 
to  the  mere  changes  or  matter,  and  to  those  effects  of  the  elements  wfaieh 
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the  Creator  gives  at  the  capacity  in  some  meamire  to  employ  for  oar  own 
benefit.    He  next  considered  the  beet  mode  of  rendering  agricultore  a 
means  of  exciting  mental  activity  in  the  children  and  parents  of  a  village, 
and  of  forming  their  character.    Many  sources  of  poverty  and  suffering 
in  Switzerland  were  pointed  out,  which  arose  from  the  neglect  of  this 
subject,  and  the  iMimate  connection  between  the  hnprovement  of  agri- 
culture^  and  the  increase  of  intelligence  and  comfort  of  those  who  are  en- 
ffaged  m  it.  with  the  prosperity  and  the  free  institutbns  of  the  country. 
Various  leading  oriMiples  of  agriculture  were  then  taken  up ;  such  as 
the  removal  of  aU  the  obstacles  to  vegetation-^^tones,  weeds,  excessive 
water,  d&c ;  the  rational  preparation  and  use  of  manure;  the  proper  form 
and  employment  of  the  plough;  and  the  suobession  of  crops.    Tne  influ- 
ence of  theae  principkeL  and  of  th^  knowledge  of  the  elements  that  com- 
pote the  materials  employed  in  oultivatinff  the  earth,  on  the  products  and 
the  facility  of  labor,  were  clearly  exhibited,  and  were  illustmted  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  improved  fields  and  increased  products  of  Hofwyl.     In 
short,  the  great  obpeeC  of  this  course  was,  not  to  teach  the  science,  but  to 
give  Boeh  general-  views  as  shoukl  lead  the  teachers  to  appreciate  and  in- 
OQJoate  its  importance,'  to  observe  and  Tefiect  on  the  prevailing  evils  and 
"^w  remedies^  and  to  excite  their  papils  to  observation,  as  a  means  o^ 
iSDdering  their  very  labors  a  soaroe  of  inteUectuat  and  moral  hnprovement 
A  brief*  course  or  instructioD  was  also  given  b^  Fellenberg,  an  the  con- 
^^iuHon  t^-  the  camton,  and  the  rights  and  duttee  of  dtixena.    It  would, 
<^  course^  be  outof  plaee  to  enter  into-the  details  oJr  the  Berne  constitu- 
tion ;  but  we  oon  not  give  a  correct  view  of  the  spirit  of  this  course  of  in- 
^truetlon -without  describing  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  introduced  it 
He  observed  that  the  menely  material  Interest  of  civil  and  political  life 
^rme  a  foundation  too  sandy  and  unstable  for  the  life  of  the  family  or  the 
^tote.     A  eonstilutbn  truly  free^  and  fitted  to  promote  the  higher  moral 
^Ods  a£  our  existence,  can  find  no  firmer  basis,  no  more  noble  and  appro- 
priate means,  no  higher  ends,  than  in  the  message  of  <  peace  on  earth,  andT 
Rtiod  vriU.  to  men,'  whksh  wars  brought  by  our  ^vior.     No  book  of  free- 
aom  cum-  better  satisfy  its  true  friends  than  the  Bible,  with  its  evangelical 
^ompiement,  if  its  instroetions  and  its  objects  are  rightly  understood. 
^tnee  I  bave  sought  here  the  sources  and  objf^tsof  a  constitution,  I  have 
^It  a  Aiii^ber  value  thaa  ever  for  the  Scriptures.    The  constitution  pre- 
sents the  good  ofaU  as  the  great  object;  and  this  is  the  end  of  the  Divine 
QEOvemment    It  calls  upon  each  citizen  to  live  and  die  for  others — the 
oftijeot  of  o«r  6aviorVi  instructions  and  example;     The  Creator  makes 
Ku:>  dietinctioD  in  the  birth  and  death  of  men;  and  the  constitution  only 
ioUowe  his  exaaifde  in  giving  equal  rights  to  all.    The  Savior  teaches 
^«  to  re^^mrd  oar  felfew'^nea  as  members  of  the  same  fhmily ;  the  consti- 
^%%tioa  simplv  enforces  and  carries  oat  this  principle.    It  acknowledges 
^U^at '  the  welfare  or  misery  of  a  state  depends  on  the  moral  and  intellect- 
%X  cultivation  of  its  eitiaens,  and  that  their  sound  education  is  among  its 
'St  duties,  and  thus  admits  tha  great  principle  of  the  Gospel  in  relation 
the  afiSurs  of  this  workL'    Such  is  the  spirit  which  Fellenlberg  wishes 
pervade  every  course  of  instruetioa^' 

The  eutcess  of  the  Normal  pourse  of  instruction  at  Hofwyl,  in  spite  of 
P^tty  jealoMsy  with  which  the  patriotic  and  benevolent  labors  of  its 
fcBYioder  was  ibUowed  by  the  government  of  Berne,  led  to  the  establish- 
lent  of  two  Normal  Schools  in  that  canton,  and  of  similar  institutions  in 
of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.    Fellenbcrg  was  elected  a  member 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  on  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  in 
X831.    On  his  motion  the  following  article  was  introduced  into  the  fundar 
Lentallaw: 
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^  The  welfare  or  woe  of  every  state  depends  on  the  moral  worth  of  ili 
oitizens.  Without  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart,  true  freedom  is 
inconceivable,  and  patriotism  10  an  empty  sound.  We  most  labor  for  oar 
moral  elevation,  for  the  highest  possible  cultivation  of  the  powers  we  hare 
received  from  the  Creator,  if  we  would  partake  of  the  hapoiness  w|uch  a 
free  constitution  should  afford.  The  zealous  promotion  01  this  object  is 
recommended  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  ail/uture  legislators,  as 
holding  a  higher  place  in  importance  than  all  other  objectik'' 

Although  the  teachers  of  the  canton  were'  prohibited  by  a  vote  of  the 
Education  Department  of  the  ca,nton  from,  attending  bjui  AqQttal  Normal 
Course,  a  society  was  formed  in  1632,  with  the  name  c^T  the  '*  CanUmai 
Teacher^  Soe(0tf  if  Betne.^  The  following  aeooont  is  given  by  Mr. 
Woodbridge,inl834: 

SBR{fB  OAJITONAL  SOCIETY  Of  TGACBSSff*    , 

"  This  society  was  formed  by  the  teachers  assembled  forinstraetion  at 
Hofwyl  in  the  summer  of  1833,  and  consisted  of  154  membcM^  with  iew 
exceptions,  teachers  of  ordinary  sehsois.  Fellenberg  was  chosen  presi* 
dent;  and  Yehrli,  the  exeellent  teacher  of  the  .fium  popilB  of  Hofwyl^ 
vice-president  Its  eonsUtutioa  presents,  as  the  great  obieets  of  the  eoci* 
ety,  union  and  co-operation  in  promoting  the  education  or  the  people,  and 
elevating  the  character  of  the  sfhoola  >-  The  means  proposed  were,  IhM 
communications  between  its  members,  eoasultations  concerning  the  best 
modes  of  advancing  the  caose^of  schools  and  impromg  the  eondition  of 
teachers,  and  direct  efforts  to  exeite  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the.dsh 
fects  of  present  plans  aivi  methods  'of  organiaing  and  instructing  the  eom* 
mon  schools  of  the  country. 

Among  the  important  topics  in  the  ssheol  itself  wfaioh  are  pnposodl  by 
the  Society  of  Berne,  to  be  presented  in^  the  BMStSngs  of  its  auxilkuy  so- 
cieties, the  first  named  isa  careful  inquiry  into  the  eendition  of  the  ponila 
of  their  schools,  and  the  pn^;ier  means  for  their-  moval  improvement.  For 
this  purpose  they  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to  give  the  pajpils  cof^ 
wtatU  employment,  atui  to  goard  them  agaiB6t4he  ten^itations  of  idleaessi 
to  preserve  a  mila  but  firm  course  of  disoipUne  y  and  to  pouote  fraJttnm 
affectum  among  them.  They  urge,  that  eveiy  branch  of  instmctioo,  frem 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  be  discussed  at  these  meetings  9  and  tlmt  there 
should  be  a  steady  effort  among  the  teadiers  to  odowice  m  Anoiplsc^e 
and  skill.  Would  that  the  last  object  could'  be  impressed  ttpsQ  the 
minds  of  the  multitode  of  teaehevs  in  our  country,  who  wrap  themeelirea 
up  in  the  consciousness  of  having  attained  the  ne  fUiu  mUra  of  sldli  and 
knowledge,  or  lie  down  in  listless  apathy,  after'  their  daily^  task  is  -]per« 
formed,  with  no  anxiety  but  to 'get  thrbugh'  the- business  of  to^norroer 
as  early  as  possible.  "  '        ,    .      i      •         .  •.        .   ' 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Berne  Society  of  Teachers  was  also  heM  at 
Hofwyl.  It  was  opened  by  an  hitefesting  address  fVom  the  president,  fai 
of  truth  and  energy,  of  which  we  can  only  give  a  iewoDe&ing•eacenoes^<• 

'  Guardians  of  the  spiritual  lif^  tiie  personal  wealth,  of  the  obildrenef 
our  people !  we  have  assembled  to  ratify  our  bond.  We  have  pledged 
ourselves  that  in  our  schools  shall  grow  up  a  noble,  weU^anght  genera* 
tion  of  the  people ;  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Gomel,  devoted  10  Qod 
and  faithful  to  men ;  a  people  whose  charaoters  shall  not  be  wiworthT  ci 
the  scenes  of  grandetR'  and  beao^  wiych  the-  Orsatsr  has  assigned  ea 
their  native  laml !' 

'  In  this  great  obiect  we  shall  succeed  only  so  far  as  we  follow  the  Sa- 
vior's example,  and  imbibe  the  fulbess  of  his  love  to  man,  and  trust  in 
God,  in  forming  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  committed  to  us^  in  extending 
the  influence  of  the  school  to  every  household,  and  in  warmmg  the  heeiti 
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oTpiU'entaaB  well  a*  children.  God  will  reward  such  labors,  even  if  they 
are  not  rewarded  on  earth.  The  Grod  who  feeds  the  ravens  and  clothes 
the  lilies,  will  never  forsake  the  faithful  guardians  of /ii«  children.' 

Among  the  evils  soffgested  at  this  meeting  of  the  society,  as  reauirinff 
a  remedy,  were  some  familiar  to  our  own  schools : — the  want  of  mithfiu 
Tintcuioo,  for  which  responsible  and  paid  offieers  were  considered  the 
only  remedy ;  neolect  and  difficulties  lo  obtaining  suitable  teachers ;  im- 
psniect  sch(x>l-bo(»  aild  means  of  instmotion ;  the  want  of  a  periodical 
vx  teachers ;  the  unbi^ppy  difiiQV^^s,  arising  jOrom  the  dependence  of  the 
teacher  on  the  caprice  or  convenience  of  inaividuals  for  nis  scanty  pay, 
and  clahns  of  parental  dilstatSdti  oftea  founded  tijpon  it 

After  tHe  meeting  wais  eiosed  4ihe  band  of  miisle  of  the  Ihrm  pupils  of 
^^wyl  caUbd.^iaaasembiy  tQ, a  repast  prepared  ibi: 360  pers^  by  the 
liberal  founder  of  HofwvL  It  was  opened  by  him  wit^  prayer,  acknow- 
lod^in^  the  favor  of  God  to  their  association,  and  intreatmg  his  blessing 
^n  their  future  efibftS;  '  A  scene  of  social  enjoyment  and  mmiliar  inter- 
coorae  theft  iaUowcd,  suited  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  these  feiiow-laborers  in 
aa  -atduoua  and  tooi  often  thanklen  office.  .  Oeeasianal  songii  of  that  ele- 
valed  apd  beartsrtirring  ohwacCer  whkh  we  have  formerly  described, 
ij^fe  aaoff  by  the  fi^rm  pupils,  and  united  in  by  the  diorus  of  teachers. 
We  liaiwts  one  seotimeot  given  by  a  teacher,  aa  ai^[)eQimen  of  those 
^^wedoQ.lhisoocasion.tt.- •  •..■.•.    i- -.• 

^  There  ia  oW^^jusotis  ef  making  ihaihappiness,  mod- the  delight,  which 
we  leel  to-day,  umverwali'Thmte  is  one  wifaUmg  rniearm  to  convert 
""Pftd  families  into  jbmilics  of  joy^-^o.  diy  !up  the  sources  !of  poverty  and 
]!j[*tty-^and-4o-8tpm'the  .ton«»t  of  overwheimiag  viceT-rto  secure  our 
Iwuiea,  and  those  e£  cut  childrca.  asainsi  all  ibe  power  of  treachery.-;- 
J^viort,  to  secure  the  purity  and  tne  happiness  of  Uie  oeople.  And  this 
^'^wliiifl  Bieaps-ia  Onais'vuir  iutib«al.eod6ation.op  Tns  people,  and 
'^'ociaUy  of  the  poor.  J  Ti^aU^  ihai^i»ha.und«^^ 
PU^Cftatr  hmd$  to  HkthciLu  ifork^  Lonq  ufb  !•  HialYb  to  all  the  friends 
^"^  prtHBotenqfiT^wMeditcaliott  cfthepeopUfandthe  poor—far  and 

^'^  /    Loiie  jUrS  TO.  THBM.P  I  : : 

^ttoi^  animatiiig  aqntimenis  were  followed  and  impressed  by  some  of 

"^Qoble  ^mftanfloeMgen^?  or  liymnaifar  male  vetoes^  which  the  Swiss 

^^'  furaishefl  tor  cherish,  soeialr  and  benevoleol,  ^d  patriotic  and  devo- 

^^^  leelidg^in  placed  the  bacohanaUaO'  and  amatory  songs  which  so 

"?^4'«gia^4iur«oei£Lmeetiagsu  .  ! 

^'^I'iagithe^siittii^er  of  1883)  a  coinrse  of  instfuctioa  waa  given  to  teach- 

^  ttod^^Q  ifameoiaie  diteotion  of  Fellenherg*    It  wm  closed  by  an  ex- 

!r^UD%at  whicdii a  considen^ble  number. of  peraons  were  present;  and 

Tj'^QtoQal/Seoiety  ;af.  fTeaohem  held  llS'thbd  meeting  immediatelv 

~T'    -b  was  att«nded.by  200  teaoherB  and  frienda  of  education,  or  school' 

r^ga  they  are  all  styled  in  simple  German,  many  of  whom  were  new 

id 'that  wo  »eould  witaess  aoeh  a  mpvi^ment  in  any  considerable 
-ofeiir  owft/eonuBtiy.. .  Coidd  we  see  aaivie  individual  who  had  the 
m^J^.^^'/'^^^^^^^^^^^^'oeemry  tocoUect  wuch  a  body  bf  teach- 
?^**«UQ.to.iostMlctiaQ^and' consult  for  the, good  of  their  schools,  for 
^?  ^i^ths^  ia:aay  ;8tate  m  thfi  tiaioq,  we  should  eilpect  more  benefit 
lJr?p«nte  of  educatioB  thaa  mm  aay  ap^ount  of  school  funds ;  for,  im« 
ffy^  «s  they  are»  under  proiier  vegulaUon,  they  «an  never  supply  the 
'^  ^aa  iDteUigeai  and  wall-traiiied  body  of  teachers. 

J/^^^  the  above  letter  was  written.  State,  County  and  Town  Associa- 
r?^  ^^  Teachers' have  been  formed;  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been 
^^»  ^Qd  Normal  courses  of  instruction  and  Normal  Schools,  established^ 


ft 
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AT 

KUSSNACHT,  IN  THE  CANTON  OP  ZURICH. 


The  Normal  School  at  Russnacht  is  about  a  league  fVom  the  tc 
Zurich,  and  the  buildings  are  prettily  situated  on  the  borders  of  tibi 
of  the  same  name.  This  institution  was  re-organised  in  1896,  thooi 
modifications  made  have  been  rather  in  the  details  than  in  the  g< 
principles.  It  now  consists  of  a  school  for  teachers,  a  preparatorjr  i 
for  this  seminary,  and  three  primanr. model  schools.  It  k  inteoc 
supply  teachers  for  the  difierent  graces  of  primary  schoolfl  of  the  e 
and  during  a  portion  of  the  year  lectures  are  also  delivered  io  the 
nary  to  the  older  teachers,  who  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  in 
vacations. 

The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Normal  School  is  vested  1 
legislative  council  in  the  council  of  education,  who  appoint  a  commi 
superintendence  from  their  own  body.  This  committee  visits  the  i 
at  least  once  a  month,  attends  its  examinations,  and,  in  general,  in 
its  management  The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  directoi 
has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  arranges  the  plan  of  hi 
tion,  in  subordination  to  the  council  of  education.  He  examinee  th 
didates  for  admission,  inspects  tlie  classes  of  the  seminary,  and  < 
schools  attached  to  it,  and  lectures  in  the  school  of  renetition  for  th( 
teachers.  He  is  also  responsible  for  tlie  discipline,  ana  Imports  haU^ 
the  state  of  the  institution  to  the  council  of  education.  He  is  moi 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  superintendence.  The 
three  other  teachers,  besides  a  variable  number  of  assistants.  ' 
teachers  in  tiirn  have  charge  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  i 
out  of  school-hours.  There  are  conferences  of  all  the  teachers,  at 
the  director  presides.  The  manners  of  the  people  and  the  purpose 
seminary  render  the  discipline  of  very  trilling  amount  The  pupUs 
Normal  School  reside  in  the  village  of  Kussnacht,  but  spend  the  g 
part  of  their  time  at  the  school,  wider  the  direction  of  its  masters, 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  recitation  or  lecture,  and  regular  exen 
passed  there. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  Normal  School,  a  youth  m 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  suitable  morals,  intellectual,  and  pfa 
qualities  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  He  must  have  spent  two 
in  the  higher  division  of  primary  instruction  (called  here  secondary) 
model  school,  or  some  equivalent  one,  or  have  passed  throufl 
preparatory  department  or  the  Normd  School,  whicneives  a preS 
to  the  candidate,  other  qualifications  being  equal.  The  examina 
candidates  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  m  presence  of  the  com: 
of  superintendence,  or  of  a  deputation  from  their  body.  The  forma 
of  admitting  to  the  school  lb,  however,  vested  alone  m  the  council 
ucation.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  Bible  history,  speakin 
reading,  grammar,  the  elements  of  history,  geography  and  natun 
losophy,  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  writing,  drawin 
vocal  music.  The  council  of  education  fixes  the  number  of  pupi 
may  be  admitted,  and  the  most  proficient  of  the  candidcCtes  are  se 
There  are  forty  stipendiary  places,  ten  of  the  value  of  one  hundn 
sixty  Swiss  francs,  (forty-eight  dollars,)  and  thirty  of  half  thai 
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^ckt.^^vei  who  are  admitted  all  receive  their  inttniction  gratis.    If  there  it 
.  in  the  school,  foreigners  may  be  received  paying  twelve  dollars  per 
m  for  their  instruction.    The  number  or  pupils  at  the  date  of  my 
in  the  autumn  of  1837,  was  one  hundred  and  ten.    The  stipendia- 
re  bound  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  canton  two  years ;  a  very  mod- 
return  for  the  education  received. 

are  two  grades  of  courses  in  the  Normal  School,  one  of  two 

for  pupils  intending  to  become  teachers  ki  the  lower  primary 

the  other  of  three  years  for  the  higher  primary  schools.    The 

begin  in  April,  and  eootinucj  with  seven  weeks  of  vacation, 

tn  vc>«jighout  the  year.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are :  Religious  instmo- 
^^^pLy  German,  French,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  history 
^*  jphilosopby,  ^edaflogy,  wrhing,  drawing,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
French  is  omy  obygatory  upon  the  students  of  the  three  years' 
^  "   esereisei  and  swimming  are  regularly  taught  and 


iMi  besides,  a  leetore  of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  art  of  building, 
week,  alteimd  by  all  the  students.    Tho^  who  learn  instrumental 
ic  have  lessons  two  hours  and  a  half  every  week,  and  two  hours  oi 
"  vj  are  docupled  with  singing  in  concert    One  of  the  teachers  de- 
two  extra  honn  every  week  to  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  pupls 
ir  stiidiee,  or  to  repehtkMis. ' 

the  close  of  eaeh  year  there  is  a  public  examination^  and  the  popile 

lassed  according  to  its  results.    On  leaving  the  institution,  the^  are 

^d  in  three  gmdes ;  the  first,  of  those  who  have  gone  very  satisfao- 

,,  through  the  school,  the  second,  of  those  who  have  passed  satisfac- 

jy,  and  the  third,  of  those  who  have  not  come  up  to  the  standard. 

^■^"^ifleates  of  the  first  two  grades  entitle  their  holders  to  compete  for  any 

it  primary  school. 

e  courses  of  practice  begin  in  the  second  year,  when  the  pupils  take 

lar  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  schools  attacned  to  the  seminary. 

e  are^  first,  two  model  schools  for  children  from  the  ages  of  six  to 

and  from  nine  to  twelve,  at  which  latter  age  the  legal  obligation  to 

1  the  school  ceases.  *  Tne  third,  called  a  secondary  school,  contains 

I  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.    The  system  of  instruction 

in  the  lower  schools  is  attended  with  very  striking  results.    The 

ns  are  not  divided  into  distinct  branches,  studiously  kept  separate,  as 

<Mt  elementary  schools,  but  are  connected,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to 


ementary 
'basis  of  writing,  and  with  good  success.    The  lowest  class  is  taught 
leak  conrectly,  zmd  to  spell^  the  phonic  method,  to  divide  words  mto 
■bles.  and  thus  to  count    To  number  the  lessons.    To  make  forms 
combine  them,  and  thus  to  Write,  and  through  writing  to  read.    The 
nd  passes  to  practical  grammar,  continues  its  reading  and  writing, 
Wessons  in  which  are  made  exercises  of  natural  history  and  grammar. 
^^^^^  _  feeling  and  speaking  are  combined  to  produce  accuracy  in  Uie  latter, 
£^*^^rfi  is  a  difiiculty  where  the  language  nas  been  corrupted  into  a  dia- 
^jp^a  as  the  Grctman  has  in  northern  Switzerland.     Movable  letters  are 
^•*^  to  give  exercises  in  spelling  and  reading.    The  plan  of  Uie  Pesta- 
ian  exercises  in  grammar  is  followed,  and  when  the  pupils  have 
_.   ^ned  to  write,  a  vmole  class,  or  even  two  classes,  may  be  Icept  em- 
^^y«d  intellectually,  as  well  as  mechanically^  by  one  teacher.    In  read- 
^^jSv  the  understanding  of  every  thing  recul  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  class- 
^^«  are  graduated  accordingly,    l  never  saw  more  intelligence  and 
'*'       msplayed  by  children  than  in  all  these  exercises ;  it  aflbrds  a 
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Strong  contrast  to  the  dullness  of  schools  in  which  thef  are  taagjl 
chanically.  The  same  principles  are  carried  into  the  upper  classe 
are  transplanted  into  the  schools  bv  the  young  teachers,  who  act  h 
assistants.  The  examination  of  the  second  school  in  Bible  history 
its  connected  geography  and  grammar  lessons ;  in  composition,  witl 
cial  reference  to  orthography  and  to  the  hand-writing;  and  the  mui 
son,  at  all  of  which  the  director  was  so  kind  as  to  enable  me  to  be  pi 
were  highly  creditable. 

There  are  three  classes  in  each  of  tbese^  sdiools.  and  the  papib  < 
Normal  Seminary  practice  as  assistant  teachers  in  tnem  at  certam  pe 
the  director  also  gtves  lessons,  which  the  pupils  of  t)ie  seminary  rep 
his  presence. 

In  the  highest,  or  secondary  school,  tli^  elemeiitary  coorsea  ai 
tended,  and  mathematics  and  French  are  added. 

The  pupils  <^  the  preparatory  departmeflt  of  the  se||kuoary  spen 
years  in  teaching  in  the  two  model  schools,  and  in  receiving  iastmet 
the  "  secondary  school"  under  the  special  .charge  of  the  di Actor  i 
seminary.  This  establishment  has  furnished,  during  three  j^ean  i 
activity,  two  hundred  teachers  to  the  cantonal  pris^ar^  schodls.  1 
youn^  teachers  replace  the  older  ones,  who  are  K>und  by  the  coon 
repetition  not  able  to  come  up  to  the  present  state  of  instruction,  ant 
receive  a  retiring  pension.  "Hi^  «choab  must  thuri  be  rapidljr  ng 
ated  throughout  the  canton,  and  tiie  adaeatbn  of  the  pbople  rawed  1 
standard  of  their  wants  at-repaUicaim    " 
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STATE  NOBIAL  SCHOOL  OF  NEW  YORK.  AT  ALBANT. 


^RB  Statb  NoRiUL  ScBooL  at  Albany,  was  established  by  an  Act 
tile  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1844,  "  for  the  instruction  and  prac- 
of  Teachers  of  Common  Schools,  in  the  science  of  Education  and 
Art  of  Teaching."  Like  similar  institutions  in  other  states  and 
^o^ntriea,  it  originated  in  the  demand  of  the  more  advanced  teacher*, 
^dueators,  and  statesman,  for  opportUDities  of  special  preparatbn  as  a 
luiuta  for  the  delicate  and  difficult  work  d  a  schoolmuater. 


mnORICAL  DErELOPlfBNT. 

iona  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  advocates  of  legislative  provi- 
sion for  the  profeasbnal  training  of  teachers,  stands  the  name  of  Governor 
^^  Wit  Clinton.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1825,  he  recom- 
'^^uda  **  to  their  consideratran,  the  education  of  competent  teachers;" 
^'i^i  in  1826,  he  again  adverts  to  the  subject  in  the  following  language : 

.  '*  Our  system  of  instmetion,  with  all  its  numerous  benefits,  is  stilL 
'^^^ever,  susceptible  of  improvement  Ten  years  of  the  life  of  a  chilo 
?^^y  now  be  spent  in  a  common  school.  In  two  years  the  elements  of 
H^^^roction  may  be  acquired,  and  tlie  remaining  eigtit  years  must  either 
^  *pent  in  repetition  or  idleness,  unless  the  toicheni  of  common  schools 
^'^  cooipetent  to  instruct  in  the  higlier  branches  of  knowled^.  The 
^tUo^  of  oeography,  algebra,  mineralogy,  agricultural  chemistry,  me- 
^"^^Qioed  phSosophy,  surveying,  geometry,  astronomy,  political  economy 
^^*ethioi|^  mignt  oe  communicated  in  that  period  of  time,  b^  able  pre- 
nS^Jptora,  without  essential  inteference  with  the  calls  of  domestic  industry. 


^J^l^asiona.  With  a  foil  admisskm  of  the  merits  of  several  who  now 
z^ciate  in  that  capacity,  stiH  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  information  of 
?|^^  of  the  inatnictiBrs  of  our  common  schools  does  not  extend  beyond 
^l^lbental  education ;  that  our  expanding  population  requires  constant 
r^^Qssioa  to  their  numbers;  and  that  to  realize  these  views,  it  is  necen- 
1^^  thAt  some  new  plan  for  obtaining  able  teachers  should  be  devised. 
^jPyrefore  recommend  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  those 
?f^Ail  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  proper  to  eng^afl  on  elementary 
r^^^imnents.  A  compliance  with  this  recommendation  will  have  the 
^^^  benign  inflnenoe  on  individual  happiness  and  social  prosperity.'* 

And  agcdn^in  hit  message  in  1S28,  Governor  Clinton  urges  the  subject 

^  ^  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

^*It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  education  of  the  body  of  the 
2?^le  can  never  attain  the  requisite  perfection  without  competent  in- 
rS^^tors,  well  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  literature  and  the  elements 
?^  ■cience."*  He  recommends  with  this  view,  "a  law  authorizing  the 
^^Pcrvisors  of  each  county  to  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2000,  provided 
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that  the  tame  sum  »  subscribed  by  individuals,  for  the  erection  of  a  nd 
able  edifice  foor  a  Monitorial  Hij^n  School,  in  the  county  town.  I  ca 
concei  /e  of  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure  so  we 
calculated  to  raise  the  character  of  our  school  masters,  and  to  double  tl 
powers  of  our  artisans  by  giving  them  a  scientific  education." 

In  1826,  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  fi*om  the  Literature  Committee  of  tt 
Senate,  to  whom  the  message  of  Governor  Clinton  for  that  year  fas 
been  referred,  made  a  report,  recommending  among  other  plans  lor  it 
improvement  of  common  schools,  that  the  income  of  the  ^  Literatii] 
Fund"  be  divided  among  the  academies  of  the  State,  tui  in  refoenee  t 
the  number  of  ctosncai  ftocfewto  in  each,  but  "to  the  number  of  penooaii 
structed  in  each,  who  shall  have  been  licensed  «s  teachers  of  commc 
schools  by  a  proper  board.**    He  thus  introduces  the  subject : 

"  In  the  view  which  the  committee  have  taken,  our  great  relianee  £ 
nurseries  of  teachers  must  be  placed  on  our  collides  and  aeademiea. 
they  do  not  answer  this  purpose,  they  can  be  of  very  little  uaa  Thi 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  more  extensively  useful  in  that  reepeet 
owmg  to  inherent  defects  in  the  system  of  studies  pursued  tbue.  Whc 
the  heads  of  our  ooUeces  are  apprisod  of  the  great  waot  of  teache 
which  it  is  so  completely  in  their  power  to  relieve,  if  not  eupply,  it  is  bi 
reasonable  to  expect  that  tbey  will  adc^t  a  system  by  which  yocmg  mc 
whose  pursuits  do  not  recpiirB  a  knowledge  oi*  dassica,  may  avail  Chen 
selves  of  the  talent  and  mstruction  in  those  inBtitutiool^  soiled  lo  the 
wants,  without  being. eompeUcd  also  to  reoeive  that  wfaieh  they  done 
want,  and  for  which  they  have  neither  time  nor  money.'' 

*'  In  1827,  Mr.  Spencer,  from  the  same  Committee,  reported  a  bill  en 
titled  '  An  act  to  provide  permanent  funds  for  the  annual  apprbpriatki 
to  common  schods,  to  increase^  the  Literature  Funded  to  pixxncrte  thi 
education  of  teachers,'  by  which  the  sum  of  $l50,6pO  was  added  to  tin 
Literature  Fund.  .  And  the  Regents  of  the  University  were  requfam 
annually  to  distribute  the  whole  meome  of  this  fund  amon|]^  the  aevera 
incorporated  academies  and  semiharies,  which  then  were  or  might  there 
afler  oecome  subject  to  their  visitation,  ^in  proportion  to  the  number  o 
pupils  instructed  in  each  academy  or  seminary  for  six  months  duiintff  tin 
preceding  year,  who  shall  have  pursued  classical  studies,  or  the  bigha 
oranches  of  English  education,  or  both.'  In  the  report  accdmpoij^ 
this  bill,  which,  on  the  13th  of  April,  became  a  law,  the  committee  ex- 
pressly observe,  that  their  object  in  thus  increasing  this  fond  is  'to  pio 
mote  the  education  of  young  men  in  those  studies  which  will  prepare 
them  for  the  business  of  instructron,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  acoom' 
plishcd  to  some  extent,  by  ofierink  inducements  to  the  trustees  of  acade 
mies  to  educate  pup3s  of  that  description.'  'In  vain  will  you  have 
established  a  system  of  instruction  ^  in  vain  win  you  appropriate  mooey 
to  educate  the  children  of  Uie  poor,  if  you  do  not  proviae  persons  conipe' 
tent  to  execute  your  s^rstem,  and  to  teach  the  pupHs  collected  In  Qm 
schools.  And  every  citizen  who  has  paid  attention  to  it  and  become  ac- 
quainted practically  with  the  situation  of  our  schools,  knows  that  the  in- 
competencv  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers  is  a  radical  defect  wbidi 
impedes  tne  whole  system,  frustrates  the  benevolent  designs  of  the 
Legislature,  and  defeats  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  disseminating  the  blessings  of  education.'  'Having  undertaken  a 
system  of  public  in8tructk)n,  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
make  that  system  as  perfect  as  possible.    We  have  no  right  to  tride  with 
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~^^  flmdi  of  oar  comtitnenta,  by  applying  them  in  a  mode  which  fiuh  to 
.^autain  the  intended  object  Competent  teoehen  of  common  echooli  most 
%as  provided ;  the  ecademiei  of  the  State  furniah  the  means  of  making 
~^bliat  proviaioa.  There  are  funds  which  may  be  aafely  and  properly 
■~~Tjdied  to  that  object,  and  if  there  were  none,  a  more  ju(t,  patriotic,  and 
ila  true  eeiiM,  papular  reaaon  for  taxation  cannot  be  urged.  Let  oa 
i  the  eflbrta  of  tnerilorioua  citizena  who  have  devoted  large  portiona  of 
mna  to  the  reanns  of  academies ;  let  ua  reward  them  t>y  giving 
._  to  their  eShrto;  Tet  Vm  euaUin  aetninariea  that  are  falUng  into 
{  letiMreviv0tbedn)(qra);andanimata>thepro«peroua,  bycheer- 

r  public  beneficence ;  and  thua  let  us  provide  nuraeriea  for  the 

of  onr  children,  and  for  the  instniction  of  teachera  who  will 

,  and  iriden  nnd  deepen  the  great  etreani  of  educatioiL  until  it 

■^■dwU  reach  oar  remotest  boraen,  and  prcjAre  our  poaledty  for  the  main- 
•^fcTWitiium  of  the  ^917  and  prosperity  of  their  country.'" 

The  legal  pnmaion  ibr  the  Detter  education  of  teachers  rested  on  this 
^Kjoaia  ubUI  1834,  -when  an  aet  waa  raned,  by  which  the  surplus  in- 
^Boma  of  the  Liter«tura  Fiatd  erar  twelve  thousand  dollars  waa  placed  at 
"^lie  disposal  of  the  Re^ntsof  the  Uiurersity,  to  be  by  them  distributed 
'Vo  mch  academies,  anbiect  to  ifaeir  viaitatioa  aa  they  might  select,  and  to 
"V^s  exdatietfydtwMedh  the  edmeatitm  of  lea^ert /or  tMe  common  tcKoolt, 
&n  Kich  maiiDer  and  undereodt  regulatuaB  as  they  mi^t  prescribe. 
In  ptuMunee  of  the  provisionB  of  the  act  <tf  Sd  of  May,  1634,  anthoi^ 
g  the  Kegeata  cf  the  Unhrersity  to  ap^y  a  part  of  the  income  to  the 
vatnre  Puod  to  the  eduetttioa'ofcaramoBtcBoal  teaeben,aplBnwas 
'   d  on  the  8th  of  January,  IBSSi  by  Gen.  Dut,  fiwn  the  committee 


. .  w  plan  was  approved  and  a    ^ 

^9d  by  the  Regents ;  and  one  academy  was  selected  in  each  of  the  ei^t 
Senate  districts,  charged  with  the  estabtiahment  of  a'  Department  spe- 
^siiUIy  adhpted  to  the  instruction  of  leacherB  of  common  schools.  To  aup- 
^oTt  tlkcsB  departments,  each  academy  received  Itom  the  Ltterature 
Vand,  B  sufficient  sum  to  procure  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  illos- 
<r»tion  of  the  Tarions  branches  required  to  be  taught ;  the  anm  of  tl91 
"fto  be  iq^rDpriated  to  the  enlargement  of  the  academical  libmiy ;  and  an 
^Tf"^t  iQfnpriation  of  9400  to  meet  the  increased  expense  which  mi^t 
&fntn  uflon  the  institution  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
-^eachertf  aepartmeat 

In  hie  anmial  Report  for  1836,  the  Superintendent  (Qea  Uix,)  again 
^idverta  to  the  fact  that  in  the  adaption  of  thla  system  '  the  Legislature 
-kias  merely  provided  for  Uic  more  mmpleto  execution  of  a  design  loM 
^entertained,  go  far  aa  tcspecta  the  cmployinent  of  the  academies  fiir  thS 
totirpoee.  The  propriety  of  rounding  separate  institutions,"  he  continue^ 
'upon  the  model  oflhe  aeminiiries  for  teachers  in  Pmuda,  was  for  sevenu 
^eara  a  subject  of  public  discueeion  In  this  State.  It  was  contended,  on 
tiie  one  hand,  that  euch  inetitullona  would  be  more  likely  to  secure  the 
^ibject  in  view ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  might  he  aa  effectual^  and 
xrure  readily  accomplished  through  the  oreimized  academies.'  After 
ttgain  referring  to  the  act  of  April  13, 1327,  he  concludta; 

"  Thus  although  the  plan  of  engratUng  upon  the  academies,  depart- 
•nents  for  the  prepamtion  of  teachers,  may  not  have  been  contemplated 
mt,  the  time,  yet  this  meteurc  is  u>  be  reearded  only  as  a  more  comjdete 
^evelopmeot  of  the  dcsigo  of  the  Legi^ture  in  passing  the  act  nfer- 
»Mlt<x*' 

"By  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  April  17, 1S3S,  appropriating  the  in- 
«(Bne  of  the  United  Slates  Deposite  Fund  to  the  purpoaea  of  edueatioiw 
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&C..  Ui6  8um  of  $28,000  was  directed  to  be  annually  paid  over  to  the 
Literatare  Fund;  and  apportioned  among  the  several  academies  of  the 
State ;  and  by  the  9th  section,  it  was  made  the  doty  of  the  R«- 
cents  of  Uie  University  ^to  require  every  academy  receiving  a 
distributive  share  of  pubuo  money,  under  the  preceding  sectioa  equal  to 
seven  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  establish  and  maintain  in  meli 
academy,  a  department  for  the  instruction  of  oommoo  school  teachera, 
under  the  direction  of  the  said  Regents^  as  a  condition  of  reeeiving  tba 
distributive  share  of  every  such  academy.^  Under  this  provision  eiriit 
academies,  in  addition  tp  those designatied  specially fo  this  porpoaoDj 
the  Regents,  established  departments  for  the  education  of  teacherai 

Desirous  of  knowing,  the  practical  operation  of  the  departmenta  tlias 
organized,  the  superintendent  (Mr.  opekcer)  duripg  the  summer  v£ 
1840,  commissbnea  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potter  of  union  Cc^lege.  and  D.  H. 
Little,  Esq.  of  Cherry*Valley,  to  visit  these  institationB,  wd  report  tlia 
result  of  weir  oxammationa  to  the  department,  aeoon^panied  oy  feneh 
suggestions  as  they  might  deem  expedient  Prof.  Potter  in  his  r^Nirti 
after  enumerating  the  various  advantages  and  defects  which  bad  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  observation  in  the  course  of-hk-tauniAraoil^ 
observes  in  condusioQ:  r 

^  The  inrincipal  evil  connected  with  our  present  means  of  training 
teachers,  is,  that  they  contribute  to  supplyrmstmotom  tat  mktt  nther 
than  for  common  schools;  and  that  ^t  want: of  special 'eaeniaeii^  Hbef 
perform  even  that  work  imperfeoljiy*  I  wouki  suggest  ^whether  eooM 
means  might  not  be  adopted  ftr  training  a  ofass  of  teachen,  witk  noie 
especial  reference  to  country  common  schools,  and  to  prioiary  eehoeli 
in  villages  and  cities ;  teaohers  whose  attainments  sbouU  not  extend  Hocii 
beyond  the  common  English  branches,  but  whose  ninds  slundd  be  'awk- 
kened  by  proper  influence 5  who  ahoukl  be  made  familiar. by (.praotiae 
with  the  best  modes  :o£  teaching;  and  who  should  ooiaeimaep.elraiif 
obligatbns  to  teach  Sfx  at  least  two  or  three  yeara  In  PnisaiaaHlFiaaca^ 
normal  schools  are  sueported  at  the  puhlio  expense  \  most  of  the  pufsls 
receive  both  board  ana  tuitioa  gratuitously }  but  at  the  okMw  of  the  eoone 
they  give  bonds  to  refund  .the- whole  amount  leeeivftd,  unless  thflhr  teaoh 
under  the  direotioo  of  the  govomment  ier  a  oertain  number  efjraMi 
That  such  schools,  devoted  exeluaively  to*  the  preparation  of  Ifchiny, 
have  some  advantages  over  any  lOther  metliod,  is  safBoienttyMipiiewiit 
from  the  experience  of  other  natkms:  and  it  has  oocunred  to  ma  thn^ 
as  supplementary  to  our  present  system,  the  estabUshmeAt  of  one  inihie 
State  might  be  eminently  useful^  IS  placed  under  proper'  anspisee  and 
located  near  the  Capitd,  where  jt  couid  enjoy  the  supervisioii  «*  tiia  81^ 
perintendent  of  Common  Schools^  and  be  visited  by  the  merabeni  of.tke 
Legislature,  it  might  contribute-  in  many  ways  to  raise 'the  tone  of  in* 
struction  throughout  the  State.' 

From  an  examination  of  these  reportSj  the  Supfffinteadont  cemea  te 
the  condusbn  that  *  these  deportments  ought  not  to  be  aSjandoned^  but 
sustained  and  encouraged,  and  the  means  of-  establishing  a  Iwrge  pqiabei 
in  other  academies  provided.  They^  vrith  the  other  aoademies  and  eofr 
leges  of  the  State,  furnish  the  «np^y,  of  teachen  indispenseUe  to  tha 
maintenance  of  our  schools.'  He  reoommends  ^the  eaUenaion.iof  ^Stm 
public  patronage  to  all  the  academies  in  the  State^ .  to  enable  them  te 
establish  teachers'  departments ;  and  in  those  counties  where  theia  aia 
no  academies,  the  establishment  of  nonooal  schools.'  'One  modd  eofaool 
or  more,'  he  thinks,  ^  might  be  advantageously  established  in  some  eei^ 
tral  parts  of  the  State^  to  whk^h  teachers,  ana  those  intending  to  be  such, 
might  repair  to  acquire  the  best  methods  of  conducting  our  common 
scmx>la' 
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By  a  reaohitioii  adopted  b^  the  Recjentt  of  the  Unhrendty,  on  the  4th 
<£  May  of  the  same  year,  ei^hi  addiuonal  academiei  were  deeignated 
ibr  the  establiahment  and  mainteoaDce  of  teachers'  departments ;  and  the 
apfwupriation  to  eaeh  of  the  institutions  in  which  such  departments  had 
Inen  organized  hy  the  Regents,  reduced  to  1^00  per  annum.  At  this 
wiody  mdudinp  the  acadMnies  which  were  required,  under  the  act  of 
l838y  to  maintain  such  departments-  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  a 
•peeified  portion  of  the  Literature  Fund,  the  number  of  academies  in 
iniich  dqnrtments  Ibr  the  education  of  teachers  were  organized  was 
twen^-threoy  aad  the  BMnber  of  stodenta  taught  in  thm  about  wtx 
hundved.^ 

The  abofcr  Aiets  and  extracts  have  been  prin^^y  gathered  from  a 

*JL^Qrt  of  the  Comnuitee  oa  Collages,  Academiei^  and  Commott 

Behoof?' tolbeJisnae  of  Rapresentatmsia  1844,  of  which  Mr.  Hid- 

bard,  of  8t  Lstwrenee,  was  chaimanj  and  ttte  author  of  the  able  doeo* 

mettt  referred  ta    The  Committee,  on  passing  to  the  oonsideration  of 

aBtalaNoimd  School,  remark  :^ 

^  From  this  recapitulation,  it  will  appear  that  the  principal  relkmee 
of  the  friends  and  eapportem  of  the  common  schools,  ftr  an  adequate 
sopply  of  teachers,  has,  fVom  a  very  earlv^  period,  been  upon  the  acad»> 
mies;  tlu^tiM  inabnitrof  the  latter  to  snmuy  this  demand,  induced,  in  1887, 
an  inereato of  tlSC^Owof  the  ihiid.  applicable  to  the^ 
the  ezyrass  rarpDStf  of  enabling*  tkem  to  a^^ 
RejMBtstif  theitJnivenity,  the  guardians  of  these  institotiona,  charao* 
tenaed  this  increase  of  the  Amd  as  an  unwonted  and  ''extraordinary" 
act  of  ift>«ralitf  on  the  part  of  the  State  towarda  them ;  explicitly  recog^ 
DfaDed'the  eonmtlon,  or  rather  the  avdwed  e:rpeofahbft#  on  which  it  was 
giamed;  aoeepted  the  trust,  and  undertook  toperform  those  conditions, 
aadto  faliU'tiiose  exjwciatiomr;  thht,  to  use  the  kHnguase  of  one  of  the 
soperinleiidentii^  *  the  desm  of  the  law  was  not  sustained  bv  the  m^ 
neeeesary  ta  give  it  the  mm  and  effect  of  a  srstem  f  that  to  remedy 
this  «vfl^  one  hoad4my  was  specially  desfgnatea  m  each  Senate  district 
with  an  endowment 'ciftdOO  to  provide  the  neoessary  Aieans  and  fkcili- 
ities  of  instruction,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $400,  for  the  mahi- 
tsnaaie  of-a  department  for  the  education  of  teachera  j  and  soon  alter- 
nwds  the  sum  of  fS8,006  added  to  the  Literature  Fund  fVom  the  aTaihi 
of  the  U.  8.  Deposite  Fund,  while  eight  additional  academies  were 
leqntredto  erganiee  anft  maintain  similar  departteeirts  \  that,  finally,  the 
Domber  of  thMO  dq;>artment8  was'augmentedto  twwMtty^three,  and  every 
OEertion  mt  fbrth  to  secure  the  great  results  origuiaily  cdntem]rfated  in 


lUshinent  s  and  that  in  the  judgment  oTsueeesldve  superinten* 
dents  of  common  schools,  the  RegentB  of  the  University  and  tne  most 
mBkMt  and  practical  (Hends  of  education  thrtyughout  the  state,  these 
iabtitiitiotfcv'*^'^^^'  consideiad  in  the  aggregate  or  ^wMi  referenee  la 
tfaaee  specially  designated,  from  time  to  timOiler  the  performance  of  tiiis 
inportant  doty,  of  sutmiying  the  common  ichools  wltheoinpelaeit  teachers^ 
haife  not  soeceeded  m  the  accompMiment  6f  that  object  Having, 
thrtreibre,^to Invert  aaain  to  the  lantuag^  of  the  superintendent  before 
referred  to,  ^proved  madequate  to  tne  aids -proposM,'  mav  not  now  *a 
dumge  cf  pum  be  insisted  on  without  bemopen  to  the  objection  of 
abandomng  a  sjrstem  which  has  iwt  beeft  ikirly  tested  V  And  nave  the 
academies  any^st  reason  to  complain,  if  they  are  not  longer  permitted 
to  enioy  undimmished  the  liberal  appropriations  conferred  upon  them  by 
die  State^  a  specific  object;  an  object  which  they  have  not  been  able 
mtis&ctorily  to  accomplish  V^ 
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This  committee  having  satiified  themselves  that  all  former  l^klation 
n  this  subject  was  inadequate,  and  having  examined,  by  a  sab-eom- 
mittee,  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  inquired  into  their 
operation  in  other  countries,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School  at  Albany,  "  for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers  for  eooi- 
mon  schools,''  and  ttial  the  sum  of  99,600  fbr  &e  first  year,  and  tlO,000 
annually  for  five  years  thereafler,  in  appropriations  for  its  support  Thii 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

This  institution  is  required  to  be  located  in  ^tm  county  of  Albany;  and 
is  to  be  under  the  supervisioi^  management  and  directkmof  the  Siqieriii- 
tandent  of  Common  Schools  and  the  Regents  of  the  University,  who  an 
authorized  and  required  "from  time  to  time  to  makeallneedful  mica  and 
regulatbns ;  to  fix  the  number  a^d  compensation  of  teachers  and  oCben 
to  be  empbyed  therein;  to  prescr&e  the  preliminary  eaamination,  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  pi^uls  shall  be  received  and  instmeted 
therein — ^the  number  :of  popils  from  the  respective  cities  and  emmtiei^ 
o(mfi>rming  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  ratio  of  populaliofi-*to  fix  the  kh 
cation  of  the  said  school,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  whidk  Ihfl 
grounds  and  buildihgs  therefor  shaHbe  rented^  if  ^e  same  shall  not  be 
provided  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Albeny ;  and  to  provide inall 
things  for  the  good  government  and  management  of  the  said  schooL' 
They  are  required  to  appoint  a  board,  consistSng  of  fivis  persons,  hidst 
ding  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who  are  to  constitute  an 
executive  committee  fbr  the  care,  management  and  government  of  the 
school,  under  the  rules'  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Regents^  Sneli 
executive  committee^  are  to  make  full  and  detailed  reports  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Superintendent  and  Regents^  and  among  other  things  to  ra> 
commend  such  rules  aiod,  regulations  as  they  may  deem  jwoper  for  Mid 
schools. 

The  superintendent  and  Regents  are  required  annually  to  transmit  tt 
the  Legislature  an  accpunt  of  their  proceedingsand  e;spenditare8,  togathei 
with  a  detailed  report  from  the  executive  como^ittee,  relatipg  to  the  jra 
gress,  condign,  and  prospects  of  tiie  school 

The  city  of  Albany  tendered  the  use  of  a  suitable  building,  fir#e  o 
rent,  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  and  the  school  was  organized,  anc 
commenced  the  business  of  instruction  in  December,  1844,  under  tbi 
charge  of  David  P.  Page^  Esq:,  of  Newboryport,  Mass.,  as  PrineipaL 

The  following  members  composed  the  Executive  Committee,  tiodei 
which  the  institution  was  organized:  Hon.  Sarmid  Youngy  Stati 
Superintendent,  Rev.  Alonxo  Potter^  D.  D.,  Rev.  Wm.  ff,  Cawtpbd, 
Oidean  HawUy  and  FranciM  Dttight^  Esqrs. 

To  be  coDtinutd. 


X.    EftSAT  ON  EMCATION." 

■     ■       .      •         ■     .  ■  •      .        ■ 

BT  OUTKB  CK)LDaMIT9. 


^■i  ■!*    <■ 


Ab  Haw  subjeets'  are  mbte  interesting  to  sodety,  so  tbvr  have  been  more  tc^ 
wtit($B  upon,  tktax  tb^  education  of  youth.  Yet  is  it  not  a  little  lar- 
'^^rising^  that  It  sbeuM  have  been  treated  almost  by  all  in  m  declamatory  manner? 
^3hey  liave  InMrted  largely  on  the'  adrantageethae  result  from  it,  both  to  the  in- 
"^^^UTidoal  andto  soateCy,  and  have  ez^^tiated  in  the  praise  of  what  no  one  has 
-^^ner  been.BO  banly  as  to  call  is  quflBtioB. 

lastoaA  of  giriog  osfinq  but  empty  harangufs  upon  this  8uli|iect|  instead  of 
•^ndnlgipgeaohi  Jbia  partif  idar  and  whimsical  syatenvit  had  been  mudi  better  if 
w^X&m  on,fc^4oiyect^.bad  treated  U  in  a  moie  soientifio  manner,  repreased 
the  sallifai,^  imagMiatioiv  and  giv^  us.4*.nieult  q£  Uieir  obaervationa  with 
^d^fv^  8ffQplic|tjy    irpo9.t^i8,gul^ec^  t^  amalky^  errors  are  of  the  most  dan- 
.^perous  coqsequenpe;  mid  the,  autbcur  Bhot^  v^tum- the  imputation  of  stupidi^ 
^vipon a topi(^  w,her^  his .sUghtjest  deyiatiofja  mfgr, ^indto ix]jure the lismg gen- 
aeration. 

I^iad^  therefore,  throw  out  a  few  thought^  upon  this  subject,  which  have 
:si6t  been  aitcji^ded  to  by  otherSi  an4  shaU  dismiss  aU  attempts  to  please^  wliile 
H  study  Only  instruction, 

llie  mi^ner  In  which  our  youth  of  Lgodon  are  at  present  educated  is,  some 

^2n  free  schools  &i  the  dty,  but  the  far  greater  number  in  boarding  schools  about 

"town.    1%e  piattat  justly  consults  the  health  of  Iiis  child,  and  finds  that  an 

^ucatioD^  in  the  country  tends  to  promote  this  much  more  than  a  continuance 

Jn  tlie  town.    Tlinii  Ihr  they  are  right:  if  tiiere  were  a  poesibility  of  havhig 

^nm  our  fh^e^^hools  kept  a  little  out  of  town,  it  would  certainly  oonduce  to 

^^hflf  health,  and  v%or  df  perhaps  the  ttmd  m  well  as  of  the  body.    It  nu^  be 

ihought  whimsical,  but  it  is  tmth,->-I  have  fbvnd  by  experience,  that  they 

^0  hAl%  agpent  all  their  lives  fn  cities,  contract  not  only  an  efihmlnapy  of 

iiahil^  bat  even  of  thmking. 

But  whtft  I  hasraaaid,  that  the  boarding  achools  are  prefhraUe  to  flee  idioohH 
M^kWB ni the oonntiT,  t^iia  i» certainly  the  only advantaga I  oan  allow  them ; 
olherwise  it,  ia  ignpos^bla  tq  coi^iva  the,, ignorance  of  thoae  who  take  upon 
them  the.  ipport^  lipust  of  jOducatioa.  Ja  any  Qian  unfit  for  any  of  the  pro- 
fession^? Iff  findf  {his  laft  resource  in  setting  up  aehool  Do  any  become  bank- 
nii)ts  hi  trade?  they  still  setup  « boarding^  sql^i^i drive  a  tiade  this  way, 


•Thia  Emnj  wm  oriflDailf  pabltihed  Ih  the  Bi^,  No.  VI ,  Not.  10th,  1760.  It  was  aftttr- 
*irdi  fntrodoccd  by  the  aathor  into  a  Tolame  of  Eiaajra  with  the  followiof  obaerratloo : 
^ThiaTreatiae  waa  pobliahed  before  Roaaaeao'e  **£maiuM:"  If  there  be  a  Birallitnde  In  •my 
toaance,  it  ia  hoped  that  the  author  of  the  preaent  eaeay  will  ooc  be  termed  a  plaftarlat*'  la 
^\m  repriot  we  follow  Bohn'a  EdlUon  of  the  **  Worka  of  OliTer  Goldamith.'*  4  TolBi  Loo* 
doa.   ISM. 
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when  all  othen  fiul:  nay,  I  hare  been  t/M  of  bntdien  and  battam^  who  hKf 
turned  achoolmaatera;  and,  more  aurpnaing  atill,  made  Ibitanea  in  their  new 
pit^eaaiona. 

Ooold  we  think  ooraelvee  in  a  country  of  ciTiliied  people— ooold  it  be  ooa* 
ceired  that  we  have  any  regard  for  posterity,  when  such  are  permitted  to  takia 
the  charge  of  the  morala,  geniua,  and  health  of  thoae  dear  Mitle  pledges,  who 
may  one  day  he  the  guardians  of  the  hbertiea  of  Europe,  and  who  may  serve 
aa  tlie  honor  and  bulwark  of  their  aged  parents?  The  care  of  our  children,  ia 
it  bdow  the  state  7  is  it  fit  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  the  ignomnt  with  the  dia- 
poaal  of  their  children  in  this  particular?  For  the  state  to  take  the  charge  of 
•n  its  children,  aa  in  Persia  or  Bparta,  might  at  pieeent  be  inoonrenieBt;  bat 
florely  with  great  ease  it  might  caat  an  eye  to  their  inatraetora.  Of  all  aiOM 
boa  of  aodety,  I  do  not  know  s  more  naefnl  or  a  more  koooraUe  one,  ihm  a 
aohodmaater;  at  the  aame  time  that  I  do  not  see  any  morefpenenlly  deapiaed, 
or  whoee  talenta  are  eo  ill  rewarded. 

Were  the  salaries  of  adxwlmasters  to  be  augmented  from  a  dBiinntton  of 
adeai  atnecnrea,  how  mi^  it  turn  to  the  advantage  of  tUa  people— a  people 
whom,  without  flattery,  I  may  in  other  respects  term  tha  wiaaat  and  gioatoat 
upon  earthi  Bat,  while  I  would  reward  the  deawmg,  I  would  diandaa  ibom 
«ttn4y  unqualified  for  their  employment:  ia  shorty  I  would  make  the  bnifaaai 
of  a  SGhoolmaaler  every  way  more  respectable,  by  increaafaig  their  aalarlei^  and 
admitthig  only  men  of  proper  abiUtiesi 

There  are  already  schoolmasters  appcwited,  and  they  hava  aoma  amaH  aak^ 
riee;  but  where  at  present  there  is  but  one  echoolmaater  appointed,  there  dioidd 
at  least  be  two;  and  wherever  the  salary  is  at  present  twenfy ponnda,  it  ahoold 
be  a  hundred.  Do  we  give  immoderate  bencficea  to  those  who  inatmct  ooi^ 
selves,  and  shall  we  deny  even  subsiBtence  to  thoee  who  tnstmct  onr  cfaQdreat 
Every  member  of  soci^  should  be  paid  in  proportkmas  he  is  necessary:  and 
I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  sohoolmaflters  in  a  state  are  more  aooessai;^ 
tiian  dergymen,  aa  children  stand  in  more  need  of  instruction  than  Ibeir 
partita. 

But,  instead  of  fhis^  as  I  have  already  observed,  we  send  them  to  board  ia 
the  country  to  the  most  ignorant  set  of  men  that  can  be  imagined.  But  lest 
the  ignorance  of  the  master  be  not  sufikient,  the  child  is  generaHy  consigned 
to  the  usher.  This  is  generally  some  poor  needy  animal,  little  superior  to  a 
ftKitman  either  in  learning  or  spirit^  invited  to  has  plaoe  byan  adTertisement^ 
and  kept  there  merely  from  his  being  of  a  complying  dispoaitioo,  and  maldng 
the  chfldren  fhnd  of  him.  **  You  give  your  child  to  be  edooated  to  a  slavey" 
says  a  phikMopher  to  a  rich  man;  **  instead  of  one  slave,  yon  witt  then  have  twa" 

It  were  well,  however,  if  parents,  upon  fixing  their  cfaUdren  ia  one  of  tfaoM 
houses,  would  ezarame  the  abilities  of  the  usher  as  weil  as  of  the  Blaster;  §», 
whatever  they  are  told  to  the  contrary,  the  usher  is  generally  the  person  OKMt 
employed  fai  their  educatkin.  If;  then,  a  gentleman,  upon  putting  out  his  son  to 
one  of  these  houses,  sees  the  usher  disregarded  by  the  maater,  he  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  he  is  equally  disregarded  by  the  boys;  the  troth  ia,  in  spito  of  aD 
their  endeavors  to  please,  they  are  generally  the  laughingstodc  of  the  sobooL 
Every  tridc  ia  played  upon  the  usher;  the  oddity  of  his  mannen^  his  dres^  or 
his  language,  is  a  fbnd  of  eternal  ridicule ;  the  master  himself  now  and  tfaaa 
can  not  avoid  joining  in  the  laugh,  and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally  resenting  this 
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2U  Qflage,  seems  to  lire  in  a  state  of  war  with  all  the  family.    This  is  a  veiy 

^'■oper  persoDf  is  it  not,  to  give  children  a  relish  for  learning?    Tbej  must  es* 

learning  very  much,  when  they  see  its  professors  used  with  such  oere- 

17I    If  the  usher  be  despised,  the  fiither  may  be  assured  his  child  will  naver 

properly  instructed.^ 

Bat  let  me  suppose,  thaft  there  are  some  schools  without  these  inooiiTen- 

-where  the  master  and  ushers  are  men  pf  learning,  reputation,  and  aa- 

Irnty.    If  there  sre  to  be  found  euoh,  they  can  not  be  prized  in  a  state  auffl- 

lUy.    A  boy  will  learn  more  true  wisdom  in  a  public  school  in  a  year,  than 

»jr  a  private  eduoaUon  in  five.    It  is  not  from  masters,  but  from  their  equal% 

oath  learn  a  knowledge  of  the  world :  the  httle  trioks  they  play  each  other, 

pfontshaient  that  frequently  attends  the  commission,  is  a  just  picture  of  the 

world,  and  all  the  ways  of  men  are  practiced  in  a  public  school  in  minia- 

It  is  true,  adiild  is  early  made  acquainted  with  some  vices  in  a  school, 

lut  it  is  better  to  know  these  when  a  boy,  than  be  first  taught  them  when  m 

for  their  novelty  then  n^y  have  irresistible  charms. 

In  a  public  education  boys  early  learn  tempeianee ;-  and  if  the  parents  and 

would  giva  tliem  less  money  upon  their  usual  visits^  it  would  be  muoh 

their  advantage^  since  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  a  great  part  of  their  diaor^ 

arise  from.  saribitv-*'*j)lii#  occmU  guin  guam  giadiua.    And  now  I  am  ooma 

the  artide  of  health,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Locke  and 

>me  others  have  advised,  that  children  should  be  inured  to  cold,  to  &tigue^  and 

"^   HI dul lift  from  their  youth;  but  Mr.  Locke  was  but  an  indifferent  physician. 

>ili  I  grants  has  great  influence  over  our  oonstitutions,  but  we  have  not  pre- 

ideas  upon  tiiia  subject 

We  know  that,  ameog  savages,  and  even  among  our  peasants,  there  are  Amnd 

^Cddkben  bom  with  sooh  oonstitations,  that  they  cross  rivers  by  swimmings  en* 

oold,  thirst,  hunger,  and  want  of  sleep,  to  a  surprisiDg  degree ;  tliat  when 

happen  to  fiUl  sick,  they  are  cored,  without  the  help  of  medicine,  by  nature 

Soch  examples  are  adduced,  to  pereuade  us  to  imitate  their  manner  of 

lucation,  and  accustom  ourselves  betimes  to  support  the  same  fatiguesL    But 

these  gentlemeo  oonsideved,  first,  that  those  savages  and  peasants  are  gen- 

^maSiy  not  so  longlived  aa  they  who  have  kd  a  more  indolent  life;  secondly, 

"9hat  the  more  laborious  the  life  is;  the  less  populous  is  the  country :  had  they 

^soosidered,  that  what  physiciana  call  the  aiamina  vHa^  by  fatigue  and  labor  bt« 

^xxne  rigid,  and  thiis  antkapate  oki  age;  that  the  number  who  survive  tbosa 

'vnde  trials^  bears  no  proportion  to  those  who  die  in  the  experiment:  had  these 

thJogs  been  pioperly  considered,  they  woukl  not  have  thus  extoDed  an  aduoa- 

tka  begun  in  fatigue  and  hardships.    Peter  the  Great,  willing  to  inure  the 

^iiUreo  of  his  seamen  to  a  life  of  hardsliip^  ordered  that  they  should  drink 

^xiiy  aea  waitec,  but  they  anfortunately  all  died  under  the  experiment. 

Bat  while  I  \rould  exclude  all  unnecessary  labors,  yet  still  I  would  reoom* 
>iiend  temperance  in  the  highest  degree.  No  luxurious  dishes  with  high  sea* 
^oning^  nothing  given  children  to  force  an  appetite,  as  little  sugared  or  salted 
Pi^ovisions  as  possible,  though  never  so  pleasing;  but  milk,  morning  and  ni^t| 
^Hoold  be  their  oonstant  food.  This  diet  would  make  them  more  healthy  than 
^i&y  of  thoae  slops  that  are  usually  cooked  by  the  mistress  of  a  boarding  school; 

Tha  author's  r«marks  upon  thta  tabject  are  the  mort  worthy  of  attcntkni,  that  ha  him* 
kaew  by  ezparitDM  tbt  dalles  and  aiiDojraneta  of  raeb  a  sitiiatton.— BpAa. 
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besides,  it  corrects  any  eonsumptivo  habits,  not  iinfireqnently  found  amongat 
the  children  of  city  parents. 

As  boys  should  be  educated  with  temperance,  so  the  first  greatest  lesson  that 
should  be  tauglit  them  is,  to  admire  frugality.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  this 
virtue  alone,  they  can  ever  expect  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  It  is  true^ 
lectures  continually  repeated  upon  thiis  subject,  may  make  some  boys,  when 
they  grow  up,  run  into  an  extreme,  and  becothe  miners;  but  it  were  well  had 
we  more  misers  than  we  have  among  us.  I  know  few  characters  more  usefld 
in  society;  fbr  a  man^s  having  a  larger  or  smaller  share  of  money  lying  useleai 
by  him  no  way  injures  the  cbnhnonwealth ;  since,  should  erery  miser  how  ex* 
haust  his  stores,  this  might  make  gold  more  plenty,  but  it  would  not  increase 
the  commodities  or  pleasures  of  lifb ;  the}^  would  still  remain  as  they  are  at 
present :  it  matters  not,  thcrefbr^,  whether  focn  are  misers  or  not,  if  they  be 
only  frugal,^  laborious,  and  fill  the  statioii  they  have  chosen.  If  they  denj 
themselves  the  necessaries  of  lifb,  society  is  ii6  way  injured  by  their  folly. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  romance  whldi  praise  young  men  of  spirit,  who  go 
through  a  variety  of  adventures,  and,  at  last,  conclude  a  life  of  dissipation, 
folly,  and  extravagance,  in  riches  and  matrimony,  there  should  be*  tome  men 
of  wit  employed  to  compose  books  that  might  equally  Interest  the  passions  of 
our  youth }  where  such  a  one  might  be  praised  for  having  resisted  allurements ' 
when  young,  and  how  he,  sit  last,  became  lord  mayor — ^how  he  was  married  to 
a  lady  of  great  sense,  fortune,  and  beauty:  to  be  as  explicit  ias  possible,  the  old 
story  of  Whittington,  were  his  cat  left  out,  might  be  more  serviceable  to  the 
tender  mind  than  either  Tom  Jonei^  Joseph  Andrews,  or  a  hundred  otben^ 
where  frugality  is  the  only  good  quality  tlie  hero  is  not  posscissed  of.  "Were 
our  schoolmasters.  If  any  of  thcni  had  sense  enough  to  draw  up  such  a  woi^ 
thus  employed,  it  would  be  much  more  serviceable  to  their'  pupils,  than  all  Xti^ 
grammars  and  dictionaries  they  may  publish  these  ten  years.  '    ' 

Cliildren  should  early  be  instructed  in  the  arts^  from  which  they  would  after- 
wards draw  the  greatest  advantages.  When  the  wonders  of  nature  are  never 
exposed  to  our  view,  we  have  no  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  those 
parts  of  leambg  which  pretend  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  One  of  the 
andents  complains,  that  as  soon  as  young  men  have  left  school,  and  are  obliged 
to  converse  in  the  world,  they  tioicy  themselves  transported  into  a  new  region: 
*^Ul  cum  in  forum  venerini  exidiment  se  in  dliam  (errarum  orhemdetatas.^  We 
should  early,  therefore.  Instruct  them  in  the  experiments,  if  t  may  so  express 
it,  of  knowledge,  and  leave  to  maturer  age  the  accounting  for  the  causes.  Bat 
instead  of  that,  when  boys  begin  natural  philosophy  In  colleges,  they  have  not 
the  least  curiosity  for  those  parts  of  the  scitoce  which  are  proposed  for  their 
instruction ;  they  have  never  before  seen  the  phenomena,  and  consequentI;f ' 
have  no  curiosity  to  learn  the  reasons.  Might  natural  philosophy,  therefore,  be 
made  their  pastime  in  school,  by  this  means  it  would  In  college  become  their 
amusement 

In  several  of  the  machines  now  in  use,  there  would  be  ample  field  both  ht 
instruction  and  amusement:  the  different  sorts  of  the  phosphorus,  the  artificial 
pyrites,  magnetism,  electricity,  the  experiments  upon  the  rare&ction  and  weight 
of  the  air,  and  those  upon  elastic  bodies,  might  employ  their  idle  hours,  and 
none  should  be  called  from  play  to  see  such  experiments  but  such  as  thoo^t 
proper.    At  first,  then,  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  instruments,  and  the  eflbct» 
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^  their  oombination,  were  only  shown ;  the  <»u8es  should  be  deferred  to  a  ma- 
'torer  age,  or  to  those  times  when  natural  curiosity  prompts  us  to  discover  the 
^irooders  of  nature.  Man  is  placed  iu  this  world  aa  a  spectator;  when  he  is 
'tire4  with  wondering  at  all  the  novelties  about  him,  and  not  till  then,  does  he 
^lesire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  causes  that  create  those  wonders. 

What  I  have  observed  with  regard  to  natural  philosophy,  I  would  extend  to 
<veiy  other  science  whatsoever.    We  aliould  teach  them  as  many  of  the  facts 
.as  were  possible,  and  defer  the  causes  until  they  seemed  of  themselves  desirous 
ot  knowing  them.    A  mind  thus  leaving  school  stored  with  all  the  simple  ez- 
^leriencea  of  science,  would  be  the  fittest  in  the  world  for  the  college  course ; 
^md  though  such  a  youth  might  not  appear  so  bright,  or  so  talkative,  as  those  \f  ho 
-had.  learned  the  real  principles  and  causes  of  some  of  the  spieoces,  yet  he  would 
make  a  wiser  man^  and  would  retain  a  more  lasting  passion  for  letters,  than 
he  who  was  early  burdened  with  tlie  disagreeable  institution  of  effect  and  cause. 
In  history,  such  stories  alone  should  be  laid  before  them  as  might  catch  the 
imagination :  instead  of  tliis,  they  are  too  frequently  obliged  to  toil  through  the 
four  empires^  as  they  are  called,  where  their  memories  ar»  burdened  by  a  num- 
ber of  disgusting  names,  that  destroy  all  their  future  relish  for  our  beet  histo- 
rians, who  may  be  terpied  the  truest  teachers  of  wisdom. 

Every  species  of  flattery  should  be  carefully  avoided:  a  boy,  who  happens  to 
ssy  a  q;>rightly  thing,  is  generally  applauded  so  much,  that  he  happens  to  con- 
tinue a  coxcomb  sometimea  all  bis  life  afler.  lie  is  reputed  a  wit  at  fourteen, 
and  becomes  a  blockhead  at  twenty.  Nurses^  Ibotmen,  and  such,  should  there- 
fore be  drivea  away  as  much  as  possible.  I  was  even  going  to  add,  that  the 
mother  herself  should  stifle  her  pleasure  or  her  vanity,  when  little  master  hap- 
pens to  say  a  good  or  smart  thing.  Those  modest  lubberly  boys  who  seem  to 
want  spirit,  generally  go  through  their  business  with  mpre  ease  to  themselves^ 
and  more  satisfaction  to  their  instructors 

There  has  of  late  a  gentleman  appeared,  who  thinks  the  study  of  rhetoric  es- 
sential to  a  perfect  education.*  That  boki  male  eloquence,  wliich  often  without 
pleasing  convinces^  is  generally  destroyed  by  such  institutiona  Convincing  elo- 
quence, however,  is  in0nitely  more  serviceable  to  its  possessor  than  the  most 
flori4  hanuDgue,  or  the  most  pathetic  tones  that  can  be  imagined ;  and  the  man 
who  is  thoroughly  convinced  himself  who  understands  his  subject,  and  the  lan- 
gaage>  he  speaks  in,  will  be  more  apt  to  silence  opposition,  thsn  he  who  studies 
the  foree  of  bis  periods,  and  fills  our  ears  with  sounds,  while  our  minds  are  des- 
titute of  conviction. 

It  was  reqkoned  the  fault  of  the  orators  at  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  they  had  been  long  instructed  by  rhetoricians,  that  their  periods  were  so 
harmonious^  as  that  they  could  be  sung  as  well  as  spoken.  What  a  ridiculous 
figure  must  one  of  these  gentlemen  cut,  thus  measuring  syllables,  and  weighing 
words,  when  he  should  plead  the  cause  of  his  client !  Two  architects  were 
ODoe  candidates  for  the  building  a  certain  temple  at  Athens:  the  first  harangued 
the  crowd  very  learnedly  upon  the  different  orders  of  architecture,  and  showed 
them  in  what  manner  the  temple  should  be  built ;  the  other,  who  got  up  to 
Qwak  after  him,  only  observed,  that  what  his  brother  had  spoken  he  could  do ; 
and  thus  he  at  once  gained  his  cause. 

*  ProlMblj  Mr.  Tbomaa  Sheridan,  who  aboat  this  IIbm  raad  laetoras  on  rhetoric  and  alo- 
catioa.— JBoAi*. 
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To  teach  men  to  be  oratorsy  is  little  less  than  to  teach  them  to  be  poets;  and 
fi>r  my  part,  I  should  havo  too  great  a  regard  for  my  child,  to  wish  him  a  manor 
only  in  a  bookseller's  shop. 

Another  passion  which  the  present  age  is  apt  to  run  into,  is  to  make  chOdren 
learn  all  things, — the  langukgee,  the  sciences,  music,  the  exerdsea,  and  paint- 
ing. Thus  the  child  soon  becomes  a  iaUter  in  all,  but  a  master  in.  nonei.  His 
thus  acquires  a  superficial  fouduess  for  eveiy  things  and  only  shows  his  ignor- 
anoe  when  he  attempts  to  exhibit  his  skilL 

As  I  deliver  my  thoughts  without  method  or  connection,  so  the  reader  miuft 
not  be  surprised  to  find  me  once  more  addressing  schoolmasters  on  the  ptemaX 
method  of  teaching  the  learned  languages,  which  is  commonly  by  literal  tnuw* 
latibns.  I  would  ask  such,  if  they  were  to  travel  a  journey,  whether  thoM 
parts  of  the  road  in  which  they  Ibond  the  greatest  difficulties  would  not  ba 
most  strongly  remembered?  Boys  who,  if  I  may  continue  the  allusion,  gallop 
through  one  of  the  ancients  with  the  assistance  of  a  transhition,  can  have  but  a 
very  slight  acquaintance  either  with  the  author  or  his  language.  It  is  by  the 
exercise  of  the  mhid  alone  that  a  language  is  learned ;  but  a  literal  translation, 
on  the  opposite  page,  leaves  no  exercise  for  the  memory  at  all.  The  boy  will 
not  be  at  the  fatigue  of  remembering,  when  his  doubts  are  at  once  satisfied  faj 
a  glance  of  the  eye ;  whereas,  were  every  word  to  be  sought  (ram  a  dietionaiy, 
the  learner  would  attempt  to  remember,  in  order  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing out  for  it  for  the  Aiture. 

To  contmue  in  the  same  pedantic  strain,  though  no  schoolmaster,  of  all  the 
various  grammars  now  taught  in  schools  about  town,  I  would  recommend  on^ 
the  old  common  one ;  I  have  forgot^  whether  Lilly's,  or  an  emendation  of  him. 
The  others  may  be  improvements ;  but  such  improvements  seem  to  me  on](y 
mere  grammatical  nioeties,  no  way  influencing  the  learner,  but  perhaps  i^^h^g 
him  with  trifling  subtleties,  which  at  a  proper  age  he  must  be  at  some  paina  to 
[biuret 

Whatever  pains  a  master  may  take  to  make  the  learning  of  the  langnagaa 
agreeable  to  his  pupil,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  at  firat  extremely  un- 
pleasant The  rudiments  of  every  hinguage,  tlierefore,  must  be  given  as  a  taak^ 
not  as  an  amusement  Attempthig  to  deceive  children  mto  instruction  of  this 
kind,  is  only  deceiving  ourselves ;  and  I  know  no  passion  capable  of  conquar- 
hig  a  cliild's  natural  laziness  but  fear.  Solomon  has  said  it  before  me ;  nor  is 
there  any  more  certain,  though  perhaps  more  disagreeable  truth,  than  the 
proverb  in  verse,  too  well  known  to  repeat  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  veiy 
probable  that  parents  are  told  of  some  masters  who  never  use  the  rod,  and  can- 
sequently  are  thought  the  propercst  instructors  for  tlieir  children ;  but  thoqg|i 
tenderness  is  a  requisite  quality  in  an  instructor,  yet  there  is  too  often  Uie  tmesfc 
tenderness  in  well-timed  correction. 

Some  have  justly  observed,  that  all  passion  should  be  banished  on  this  teiw 
rible  occasion ;  but,  I  know  not  how,  there  is  a  frailty  attending  human  nataf% 
that  few  masters  are  able  to  keep  tlicir  temper  whilst  they  correct  I  knew 
a  good-natured  man,  who  was  sensible  of  his  own  weakness  in  this  respec^ 
and  consequently  had  recourse  to  the  following  expedient  to  prevent  bis  pas* 
sions  from  being  engaged,  yet  at  the  same  time  administer  justk?e  with  impair 
tiality.  Whenever  any  of  his  pupils  committed  a  fault,  he  summoned  a  jury  of 
liis  peecB^ — ^I  mean  of  the  boys  of  his  own  or  the  next  classes  to  him;  his  ao- 
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■tood  forth ;  h9  had  a  libertj  of  pleaduig  in  hit  own  defense^  and  one  or 
two  more  had  a  liberty  of  pleading  against  him:  when  found  gaUtj  bjthe 
pend,  he  was  consigned  to  the  footman  wlio  attended  in  the  honae^  who  had 
prerioua  orders  to  punish,  but  with  lenitj.  By  this  means  the  master  took  off 
tlie  odium  of  punishment  from  himself;  and  the  footman,  between  wliom  and 
the  boja  there  could  not  be  even  the  slightest  intimacj,  was  placed  in  such  a 
light  as  to  be  ahuaned  by  o?ery  boy  in  the  school. 

And  now  I  have  gone  thus  fur,  perhaps  you  will  think  me  some  pedagogue, 
v>Uin&  hy  a  well-timed  pafi;  to  uicrease  the  reputation  of  his  own  school;  but 
Bodi  is  not  tho  case.  The  regard  I  have  for  society,  for  those  tender  minds 
who  are  the  disjects  of  the  present  essay,  is  the  only  motive  I  liave  for  oifcring 
those  thoughts,  calculated  not  to  surprise  by  their  novelty,  or  the  elegunce  of 
oompoaitioo,  but  merely  to  remedy  some  defects  which  have  crept  into  the  pres- 
ent qrstem  of  acliool  education. 

[To  the  foregoing  "  Essay  on  Education'^  we  add  a  few  detached  thoughts  se- 
lected from  other  publications  and  letters  by  the  same  author.] 

HOMB  EDUCAHOir.      ROBf  AKCK  RKADtXQ.     FRUaAUTT. 

The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up  your  son  a  scholar  are  judi- 
cious and  convincing;  X  should,  however,  be  glad  to  know  for  what  particular 
profession  ho  is  designed.  If  he  be  assiduous,  and  divested  of  strong  passions, 
(fi>r  passions  in  youth  always  lead  to  pleasure,)  be  may  do  very  well  in  your 
ooDege ;  fbr,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  industrious  poor  have  good  encourage- 
ment there,  perhaps  bettor  than  in  any  other  in  Europe.  But,  if  he  has  ambi- 
tion, strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not  send  him 
there,  unless  you  have  no  other  trade  for  him  except  your  own.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  how  much  may  bo  done  by  a  proper  education  at  home.  A 
boy,  for  instance,  who  understands  perfectly  well  Latin,  French,  Arithmetic^ 
sad  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  can  write  a  fine  hand,  has  an  education 
that  may  qualify  him  fbr  any  undertaking.  And  these  parts  of  learning  should 
be  carefully  inculcated,  let  him  be  designed  for  whatever  calling  he  wilL  Above 
sn  things,  let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or  novel;  thope  paint  beauty  in  colors 
more  duirming  than  nature,  and  describe  happiness  that  man  never  tastea 
How  delusive,  how  destructive,  are  those  pictures  of  consummate  bliss  I  They 
tesch  the  youthfhl  mind  to  sigh  after  beauty  and  happiness  which  never  ez-^ 
isted ;  to  despise  the  little  good  which  fortune  has  mixed  in  our  cup,  by  expect- 
ing more  than  she  ever  gave ;  and  in  general,  take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has 
nen  the  world,  and  has  studied  human  nature  more  by  experience  than  pre- 
cept— ^take  ray  word  for  it,  X  say,  that  books  teach  us  very  little  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  merit  in  a  state  of  poverty  would  only  serve  to  make  the  possessor 
ridiculous ;  may  distress,  but  can  not  relieve  him.  Frugality,  and  even  avarice, 
in  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  are  true  ambition.  These  afford  the  only  ladder 
tor  the  poor  to  rise  to  preferment.  Teach,  then,  my  dear  Sir,  to  your  son  thrift 
and  economy.  Let  his  poor  wandering  undoes  example  be  placed  before  his  eyes. 
I  had  learned  from  books  to  be  disinterested  and  generous,  before  I  was  taught 
from  experience  the  necessity  of  being  prudent  I  had  contracted  tho  habits 
and  notions  of  a  philosopher,  while  I  was  exposing  myielf  to  the  insidious 
approaches  of  cunning;  and  often  by  being,  even  with  my  narrow  finances^ 
charitable  to  excess,  I  forgot  the  rules  of  justice,  and  placed  myself  in  the  very 
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situation  of  the  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my  bounty.    When  I  am  in  the. 
remotest  part  of  the  world,  tell  him  this,  and  perliaps  he  may  improve  fipom  my 
example. — Lttier  to  Htv.  Henry  Goldsmiih,     1759. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE  AND  SELF-GOVERNICEKT. 

In  the  various  objects  of  knowledge,  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
you  study  uudcr  my  care,  as  well  as  those  which  you  have  acquired  under 
various  teachers  who  have  hitherto  instructed  you,  the  most  material  brud 
of  information  which  it  imports  a  human  being  to  know,  has  been  entirely 
looked, — ^I  mean  the  knowledge  of  yourself.    Tliere  are,  indeed,  very  few  ^erm 
sons  who  possess  at  once  the  capability  and  the  disposition  to  give  you  this  i 
struction.    Your  parents,  who  alone  are  perhaps  sufficiently  acquainted  wit 
you  for  the  purpose,  are  usually  disqualified  for  the  task,  by  Uie  very 
and  partiality  which  would  prompt  them  to  undertake  it     Your  masters, 
probably  labor  under  no  such  prejudices,  liavc  seldom  either  sufiQcient  opportr 
nities  of  knowing  your  character,  or  are  so  much  interested  in  your  wellare^  & 
to  undertake  an  employment  so  unpleasant  and  laborious.     You  are,  as  jet, 
young  and  inexperienced  to  perform  this  unportant  office  for  yourwUI  or,  i 
deed,  to  be  sensible  of  its  very  great  consequence  to  your  happiness, 
ardent  )u>pos  and  the  extreme  vanity  natural  to  early  youth,  blind  yon  at 
to  every  thing  within  and  every  thing  without,  and  make  you  see  both  y 
and  the  world  in  false  colors.    This  illusion,  it  is  true,  will  gradually  wear  a 
as  your  reason  matures,  and  your  experience  increases ;  but  the  question  is, 
is  to  be  done  in  the  meantime  ?    Evidently  there  is  no  plan  for  you  to  adopt  batJ 
make  use  of  the  reason  and  experience  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  direct  y» 

Of  thiS|  however,  I  can  assure  you,  both  from  my  own  experience,  and 
tlie  opinions  of  all  those  whose  opinions  deserve  to  be  valued,  that  if  yoQ 
at  any  sort  of  eminence  or  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  in  th 
of  your  friends;  if  you  have  any  ambition  to  be  distinguished  in  your  fntt^ 
career  for  your  virtues,  or  talents,  or  accomplishments,  this  self-knowledge 
which  I  am  speaking  is  above  all  things  requisite.    For  how  is  your  mond  cli»> 
acter  to  be  improved,  unless  you  know  what  are  tlie  virtues  and  vioea  w\vB 
your  natural  disposition  is  calculated  to  foster,  and  what  are  the  passions 
are  most  apt  to  govern  you  ?    How  are  you  to  attain  eminence  in  any  talent 
pursuit,  unless  you  know  in  what  particular  way  your  powers  of  mind 
capacitate  you  for  excelling  ?    It  is  therefore  my  intention,  in  this  letter, 
offer  you  a  few  hints  on  this  most  important  subject 

When  you  come  to  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  to  study  the 
characters  of  men,  you  will  find  that  the  happiness  of  any  individual  de] 
not,  as  you  would  suppose,  on  tho  advantages  of  fortune  or  situation,  but 
cipally  on  the  regulation  of  his  own  mind.    If  you  are  able  to  secure  ttma 
quillity  within,  you  will  not  be  much  annoyed  by  any  disturbance  without    Hi 
great  art  of  doing  this  consists  in  a  proper  government  of  tlie  possiona — in  tak- 
ing care  that  no  propensity  is  suffered  to  acquire  so  much  power  over  yoor 
mind  as  to  be  the  cause  of  immoderate  uneasiness,  either  to  yourself  or  otberiL 
I  iu8ist  particularly  on  this  point,  my  dear  young  friend,  because,  if  I  am  not 
gn'eatly  docoived.  you  are  yourself  very  much  disposed  by  nature  to  two  pss- 
siona,  the  most  tormenting  to  the  possessor,  and  the  most  offensive  to  othen^ 
of  any  which  afflict  tlie  human  race, — ^I  mean  pride  and  anger.    Indeed,  tfaoat 
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two  disposttions  seem  to  be  naturallj  connected  with  each  other;  for  jou  have 
probably  remarked,  that  most  proud  men  are  addicted  to  anger,  and  that  moat 
paanonate  men  are  also  proud.  Be  this  as  it  maj,  I  can  confidently  assure 
JOU,  that  if  an  attempt  is  not  made  to  subdue  tliose  uneasy  propensities  now 
when  your  temper  is  flexible,  and  your  mind  easy  of  impression,  they  will  most 
infidlibly  prove  the  bane  and  torment  of  your  whole  life.  They  will  not  only 
destroy  all  possibility  of  your  enjoying  any  happiness  yourself  but  they  will 
produce  the  same  effect  on  those  about  you ;  and  by  that  means  you  will  de- 
prive yourself  both  of  the  respect  of  otliers,  and  tlio  approbation  of  your  own 
hearty — ^the  only  two  sources  from  which  can  be  derived  any  substantial  com- 
fort^ or  real  enjoyment 

It  is,  moreover,  a  certain  principle  in  morals,  that  all  the  bad  passions,  but 
especially  those  of  which  we  are  speaking,  defeat,  in  all  cases,  their  own  pur- 
poses,— a  position  which  appears  quite  evident,  on  the  slightest  examination. 
For  what  is  the  object  which  the  proud  man  has  constantly  in  view  ?  Is  it  not 
to  g^in  distinction,  and  respect,  and  consideration  among  mankind  ?  Now,  it 
is  unfortunately  the  nature  of  pride  to  aim  at  tliis  distinction,  not  by  striving 
to  acquire  such  virtues  and  talents  as  would  really  entitle  him  to  it,  but  by 
hboring  to  exalt  himself  above  his  equals  by  little  and  degrading  methods ;  by 
endeavoring,  ibr  example,  to  outvie  them  in  drees,  or  sliow,  or  expense,  or  by 
affecting  to  look  down,  with  haughty  superciliousnes!*,  on  such  as  are  inferior 
to  himself  only  by  some  accidental  advantages  for  which  he  is  no  way  indebted 
to  his  own  merit  The  consequence  of  this  i^,  that  all  mankind  declare  war 
against  him ;  his  inferiors,  whom  ho  affects  to  despise,  will  hate  him,  and  conse- 
qoently  will  exert  themselves  to  injure  and  depress  him ;  and  his  superiors, 
whom  ho  attempts  to  imitate,  will  ridicule  liis  absurd  and  unavailing  efforts  to 
invade  what  they  consider  as  their  own  peculiar  province. 

If  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  a  proud  man  defeats  his  own  purposes,  tho 
SRine  may,  witli  equal  certainty,  be  affirmed  of  a  man  who  gives  way  to  vio- 
lence of  temper.  His  angry  invectives,  his  illiberal  abuse,  and  his  insulting 
language,  produce  very  little  effect  on  those  who  hear  him,  and  who,  perhaps, 
only  smile  at  his  infirmities ;  but  who  can  describe  the  intolerable  pangs  of  vex- 
atkm,  rage,  and  remorse,  by  which  tho  heart  of  a  passionate  man  is  succee- 
lively  ravaged?  Alas  I  it  is  himself  alone  for  whom  the  storm  is  pent  up,  who 
it  torn  by  its  violence,  and  not  those  against  whom  its  fUry  is  meant  to  be 
dlrected.-~Ze^(0r  io  a  Pupil 

TOKEIQS  TRAVEL  AND  RESIDENCE  AT  A  UNIVERSTTT. 

We  seem  divided,  whether  an  education  formed  by  traveling  or  by  a  sedcn- 
taiy  life  be  preferable.  We  see  more  of  the  world  by  travel,  but  more  of  hu- 
Ban  nature  by  remaming  at  home ;  as  in  an  infirmary,  the  student,  who  only 
attends  to  the  disorders  of  a  few  patients,  is  more  likely  to  imderstand  his  pro- 
ftHkm,  than  he  who  indiscriminately  examines  them  alL 

A  jooth  just  landed  at  tho  Brille  resembles  a  clown  at  a  puppet  show ;  car- 
ries his  amazement  from  one  miracle  to  another;  fVom  this  cabinet  of  curiosi- 
ties to  that  collection  of  pictures:  but  wondering  is  not tlie  ^^7  ^  grow  wise. 

Whatever  resolutions  we  set  ourselves  not  to  keep/x>mpany  with  our  ooun- 
tiyiiiea  abroad,  we  shall  find  them  broken  when  once  we  leave  home.  Among 
etnagan  we  consider  ourselves  as  in  a  solitude,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  desire 
society. 
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There  is  more  knowledge  to  be  acquired  fVom  one  page  of  the  yolame  of  mtn- 
kind,  if  the  scholar  onlj  knows  how  to  read,  than  in  volumes  of  antiqoi^. 
We  grow  learned,  not  wise,  by  too  long  continuance  At  college. 

This  points  out  the  time  in  which  we  should  leave  the  university.  Perhaps 
the  age  of  twentj-one,  when  at  our  universities  the  first  degree  is  general^ 
taken,  is  the  proper  period. 

The  universities  of  Europe  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Those  upon 
the  old  scholastic  establishment,  where  the  pupils  are  immured,  talk  nothing 
but  Latin,  and  support  every  day  syllogistical  disputations  in  school  phflosophy. 
Would  not  one  be  apt  to  imagine  this  was  the  proper  education  to  make  a 
a  fool?  Such  are  the  universities  of  Prague,  Louvain,  and  Padua.  The 
18,  where  the  pupils  are  under  few  restrictions,  where  all  scholastic  jargon  is 
banished,  where  they  take  a  degree  when  they  think  proper,  and  live  not  in  tiis 
college,  but  the  city.  Such  are  Edinburgh,  Leyden,  Gottingeo,  Qeneva.  The 
third  is  a  mixture  of  thc^two  former,  where  the  pupils  are  restrained,  but  not 
confined ;  where  many,  though  not  all,  the  absurdities  of  scholastic  philosophj 
are  suppressed,  and  where  the  first  degree  is  taken  after  four  years*  matrioQ- 
lation.    Such  are  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 

As  for  the  first  class,  then*  absurdities  are  too  apparent  to  admit  of  a  parsl- 
leL  It  is  disputed  which  of  the  two  last  are  more  conducive  to  naUonal  im* 
provement 

Skill  in  the  professions  is  acquired  more  by  practice  than  study;  two  or  thive 
years  may  be  sufficient  for  learning  their  rudiments.  Thd  universities  of  Edin- 
burgh, Ac.,  grant  a  license  for  practicing  them  when  the  student  thinks  propei; 
which  our  universities  refiise  till  alter  a  residence  of  several  years. 

The  dignity  of  the  professions  miay  be  supported  by  this  dilatory  prooeedh^; 
but  many  men  of  learning  are  thus  too  long  excluded  flxnn  the  lucrative  advaa- 
itages,  which  superior  skill  has  a  right  to  expect 

Those  universities  must  certainly  be  most  frequented,  which  promise  to  give 
iin  two  years,  the  advantages  which  others  will  not  under  twelve. 

The  man  who  has  studied  a  profession  ibr  three  yearsi  and  practiced  it  Ibr 
inine  more,  wiU  Oertainly  know  more  of  hib  business  than  he  who  has  oo^ 
.studied  it  for  twelve. 

The  univeraitiea  of  Kdinbuiigh,  &a,  must  certainly  be  most  proper  for  tlis 
study  of  those  profossfons  in'  which  men  choose  to  turn  their  learning  to  pradl 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  universities  of  Oxford,  Ac.,  are  improper  for  this,  sinoe  they  keep  tiis 
student  from  the  world,  which,  after  a  certain  time,  is  the  oply  true  sdiool  of 
improvement 

When  a  degree  in  the  profteions  can  be  taken  only  fay  men  oC  independeBl 
fortunes,  the  number  of  candidates  in  learning  isles^ned,  and,  Oonsequen^y, 
the  advancement  of  learning  retarded. 

This  slowness  of  conferring  degrees  is  a  remnant  of  achoUstic  barbarHif . 
Paris,  Louvam,  and  those  universities  which  still  retain  their  ancient  inatittt- 
tions,  confer  the  doctor's  degree  slower  even  •  than  we. 

The  statutes  of  ev^rj  university  should  be  considered  as  adapted  to  the  Imfii 
of  its  respective  government    Those  should  alter  as  these  happen  to  flnctasts- 

Four  years  spent  in  the  arts,  (as  they  are  called  in  colleges,)  is  peilia|is 
ing  too  laborious  a  foundation.    Entering  a  profession  without  any 
so^oisltions  of  this  kind,  is  buildmg  too  bold  a  superstructure. 
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Gotmtries  wear  rerj  different  appearances  to  travelera  of  different  droom- 
itineea.  A  man  who  ia  whirled  through  Europe  in  a  poat-chaiae,  and  the 
pflgrim  who  walks  the  grand  tour  on  foot,  will  form  very  different  oonclu- 
iion&«  ^^^ 

To  see  Europe  with  advantage,  a  man  should  appear  in  Tarioufl  circomatan- 
oea  of  fortime;  but  the  experiment  would  be  too  dangerous  for  young  men. 

There  are  many  things  relatiye  to  other  countries  which  can  be  learned  to 
more  advantage  at  home ;  their  laws  and  policies  are  among  the  number. 

Tbe  greatest  advantages  which  result  to  youth  (torn  travel,  are  an  easy  ad- 
dress, the  shaking  off  national  prejudices,  and  the  finding  nothing  ridiculous  in 
national  peenliariUes. 

The  time  spent  in  these  acquisitions  could  have  been  more  useAiUy  employed 
at  home.  An  education  hi  a  college  seems  therefore  preforable.-— iVetetU  Hak 
^  AlOs  XMm4i^    X759. 

CHABACrSBISncS'Or  DnriRKSIT  UKtTKRSmXS. 

We  sttrAmte  to  universities  either  too  much  or  too  little.  Some  assert  that 
they  are  the  only  proper  places  to  advance^  learning;  while  others  deny  even 
their  ndlity  in  forming  an  education.    Both  are  erroneous. 

Learning  ia  most  advanced  in  populous  cities,  where  chance  often  oonsphrefl 
with  industry  to  promote  it;  where  the  members  of  this  large  university,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  catch  manners  as  they  rise;  study  life,  not  logic,  and  have  the 
world  for  oorrespondents. 

The  greatest  number  of  universities  have  ever  been  founded  in  times  of  the 
greatest  ignorance. 

•  Hew  improvements  in  learning  are  seldom  adopted  in  colleges  until  admitted 
everywhere  elae.  And  this  is  right:  we  should  always  be  cautious  of  teaching 
the  rismg  generation  uncertainties  for  truth.  Thus,  though  the  professors  in 
miiversities  have  been  too  irequently  found  to  oppose  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, yet,  when  onoe  established,  they  are  the  properest  persons  to  difl\ise  it 

*'Io  the  lint  edition  our  anttior  added,  Band  inegpertu^  k^yor ;  for  bt  trmltd  throufb 
fimiee,  *&,  oa  foot  la  hi*  akeleki  of  Baron  BoIterf»  he  fivee  an  cxamiile  of  the  adran- 
ligea  whkh  may  be  derived  by  even  a  poor  atudent  firom  foreifn  travel. 

**  Tbii  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  perMoagea  that  has  done  honor  to  the 
prasent  esntofy.  Hie  beinf  the  son  of  a  private  eentkiet  did  not  abate  the  ardor  of  his  am- 
Ulioa,  for  he  learned  to  read,  though  without  a  master.  Upon  tlM  death  of  his  Cither,  being 
hft  entfarelj  destitute,  he  was  involved  in  all  that  diatresa  which  la  common  among  the  poor, 
ttd  of  whleli  the  great  have  searcely  any  Idea.  However,  (hough  only  a  boy  of  nine  years 
sUt  ht  stiU  persisted  in  pursuing  his  atndiee,  traveled  about  from  school  to  school,  and  beg- 
led  his  learning  and  hie  bread.  Wlien  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Inttasd  a(  applying  hissself 
to  any  of  the  tower  occupationa,  which  seem  beat  adapted  to  auch  circumsunces,  he  was 
ns^lved  to  travel  for  Improvement  from  Norway,  the  4>lace  of  his  birth,  to  Copenhagen,  the 
capital  city  of  Denmark.  He  lived  there  by  teaching  French,  at  the  aame  time  avoiding  no 
opportunity  of  improvement  that  hla  ocanty  funda  could  permit.  But  his  ambition  was  not 
to  be  restrained,  or  his  thirat  of  knowledge  satisfied,  until  h«  had  sesn  the  world.  WHhont 
ADDcy,  recommendations,  or  frlMds,  he  undertook  to  set  oat  upon  his  travels,  and  make  the 
Inr  of  Europe  on  fooC  A,  good  voice,  and  a  trldiog  akill  in  musk),  were  the  only  finanecs 
ho  bad  to  support  aH  undertaking  so  exteufive ;  so  he  traveled  by  day,  and  at  night  sung  at 
lbs  doors  of  peasants'  houeea  to  get  himaelf  a  lodging.  In  thia  inanner,  while  yet  very  young, 
Bolberg  paased  through  France,  Germany,  and  Holland ;  and  coming  over  to  England,  took 
op  his  residence  for  two  years  in  the  univeraity  of  Oxford.  Hers  he  subsisted  by  teaching 
fireneh  and  muale,  and  wrote  his  univeraal  hiatory,  his  earlieat,  but  worat  performancs. 
l^nrtriMd  with  all  the  learning  of  Europe,  he  at  hot  thought  proper  io  return  to  Copcaba- 
ga,  wbsrt  his  Ingsotous  productions  quickly  gained  him  thst  fovor  hs  dsssrvsd.'* 
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Teaching  by  lecture,  as  at  Edinburgh,  may  make  men  acholars,  if  tbey 
think  proper;  but  instructing  by  examination,  as  at  Oxford,  will  make  them  ao 
often  against  their  inclination. 

Edinburgh  only  disposes  the  student  to  receive  learning ;  Oxford  often  makes 
him  actually  learned. 

In  a  word,  were  I  poor,  I  should  send  my  son  to  Leyden  or  Edinborghy 
though  the  annual  expense  in  each,  particularly  in  the  first,  is  very  gpneat. 
Were  I  rich,  I  would  send  him  to  one  of  our  own  universities.  By  an  educft- 
tion  received  in  the  first,  he  has  the  best  likelihood  of  living ;  by  that  received 
in  the  latter,  he  has  the  best  chance  of  becoming  great 

We  have  of  late  heard  much  of  the  necessity  of  studying  oratory.  Yespt^ 
fiian  was  the  first  who  paid  professors  of  rhetoric  for  publicly  instructing  youth 
at  Rome.    However,  those  pedants  never  made  an  orator. 

The  best  orations  that  ever  were  spoken  were  pronounced  in  the  parliamenti 
of  King  Charles  the  First    These  men  never  studied  the  rules  of  oratory. 

Mathematics  are,  perhaps,  too  much  studied'  at  our  universities.  This  seems 
a  science  to  which  the  meanest  intellects  are  equal*  I  forget  who  it  is  that 
says,  "All  men  might  understand  mathematics,  if  they  would.** 

The  most  methodical  manner  of  lecturing,  whether  on  morals  or  nature^  is, 
first  rationally  to  explain,  and  then  produce  the  experiment  The  most  in- 
structive method  is  to  show  the  experiment  first ;  curiosity  is  then  excited,  and 
attention  awakened  to  eveiy  subsequent  deduction.  Hence  it  is  evident,  thsl 
in  a  well  formed  education,  a  course  of  history  should  ever  precede  a  course  of 
ethics. 

The  sons  of  our  nobility  are  permitted  to  enjoy  greater  liberties  in  our  uni- 
yersities  than  those  of  private  men.  I  should  blush  to  ask  the  men  of  leamiii|^ 
and  virtue  who  preside  in  our  seminaries,  the  reason  of  such  a  prejudicial  dis- 
tinction. Our  youth  should  there  be  inspired  with  a  love  of  philosophy ;  and 
the  first  maxim  among  philosophers  is,  that  merit  only  makes  distinction. 

Whence  has  proceeded  the  vain  magnificence  of  expensive  architecture  ia 
our  colleges?  Is  it  that  men  study  to  more  advantage  in  a  palace  than  in  a 
cell  ?  One  single  performance  of  taste  or  genius  confers  more  real  honors  on 
its  parent  university,  than  all  the  labors  of  the  cliisel. 

Surely  pride  itself  has  dictated  to  the  fellows  of  our  colleges  the  absurd  pas- 
sion of  being  attended  at  mea]^,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  by  those  poor 
men  who,  willing  to  be  scholars,  come  in  upon  some  charitable  foundation.  It 
implies  a  contradiction,  for  men  to  be  at  once  learning  the  liberal  arts^  and  si 
the  same  time  treated  as  slaves;  at  once  studying  fiieedom,  and  practiciiig 
servitude. 


*  This  la  partly  tnie,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  ie  Implied  In  our  author*!  general  i 
tJon.  The  elements  of  the  ecleiice  may  certainly  be  acquired  without  anjr  eztraordlnaiy 
share  of  intellect;  but  surely  distinguished  proficiency  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematies 
implies  sometliing  more  than  the  industrious  efforts  of  the  **  meanest  intellects.'*  €k»ld- 
smith  himself  was  a  very  indifferent  mathematician ;  and  this  will  perhaps  accoont  sufl- 
clently  for  his  attempt  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  science,  and  |ils  wish  to  coo^dtr 
its  acquisition  as  the  despicable  triumph  of  plodding  mediocrity.— BoAn. 

For  a  full  and  able  discussion  of  the  claims  of  mathematics  in  a  coune  of  liberal 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  Miscelianict. 
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mOYCBTt  OM  CDUOATIOM  AMD  OOMDVOT. 

Otthcrtd  from  hla  Cooremtioiit  reported  by  BotwelL 


OPINIOir  OK  HIS  OWN  EDUOATIOK. 


JOHNBOK  himself  began  to  learn  Latin  with  Mr.  Hawkins,  usher,  or  under- 
master  of  Litchfield  school,  "A  man  (said  he)  very  skillfVil  in  his  little  way.** — 
With  him  he  continued  two  years,  and  then  rose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  head-master,  who,  according  to  his  account,  "  was  very  severe,  and 
wrong-headedly  severe.  He  used  (said  he)  to  beat  us  unmerciftilly ;  and  he  did 
not  distinguish  between  ignorance  and  negligence ;  for  he  would  beat  a  boy 
equally  for  not  knowing  a  thing,  as  for  neglecting  to  know  it  He  would  ask  a 
boy  a  question ;  and  if  he  did  not  answer  him,  he  would  beat  him,  without  con- 
sidering  whether  he  h&d  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  to  answer  it ;  for  in- 
stance, he  would  call  upon  a  boy  and  ask  him  in  Latin  for  a  candlestick,  which 
the  boy  could  not  expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  Sir,  if  a  boy  could  answer  eyerj 
question,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  master  to  teach  him." 

Johnson,  however,  was  very  sensible  how  much  he  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Langton  one  day  asked  him  how  he  acquired  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  in  which  he  was  thought  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  man  of  his  time. 
He  said,  "  My  master  whipt  me  very  well    Without  that,  Sir,  I  should  have 
done  nothing."    He  also  told  Mr.  Lang^n,  that  while  Hunter  was  flogging  his 
boys  unmerciAUly,  he  used  to  say,  "And  this  I  do  to  save  you  from  the  gallows." 
Jc^inaon,  upon  all  occasions,  expressed  his  approbation  of  enforcing  instruction 
by  means  of  the  rod.     "  I  would  rather  have  the  rod  the  general  terror  of  all, 
U>  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child,  if  you  do  thus,  or  thus,  you  will  be  more 
««teemed  than  your  brothers  or  sisters.    The  rod  produces  an  effect  that  tcrmi- 
tUites  in  itsel£    A  child  is  afiraid  of  being  whipped,  and  gets  bis  task,  and 
t^ere*s  an  end  on^t ;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  comparisons  of  supe- 
>*iority,  you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mischief;  you  make  brothers  and  sis- 
bate  each  other." 

INFLUENCE    OF    EDUCATION. 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  education.  "I  do  not  deny  but  there  is 
original  difference  in  minds ;  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  is 
^wmed  by  education.  We  may  instance  the  science  of  numbers^  which  all 
^^tnds  are  equally  capable  of  attaining ;  yet  we  find  a  prodigious  difference  in 
%%e  powers  of  different  men,  in  that  respect,  after  they  are  grown  up,  because 
minds  have  been  more  or  less  exercised  in  it ;  and  I  think  the  same  cause 
explain  the  difference  of  excellence  in  other  things,  gradations  admitting 
some  difference  in  the  first  prinoiplei.'' 
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SCnXME*  FOR  THE  CLASSES  OV  A  OBAICMAR  SCHOOL^ 

"  When  the  introduction,  or  formation  of  nouns  and  verba,  is  perfectlj 
tered,  let  them  learn 

Corderius,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  beginning  at  the  same  time  to  translate  out  of  the 
introduction,  that  by  this  means  they  may  learn  the  syntax.  Then  let  them 
proceed  to 

Erasmus,  with  an  English  translation,  by  the  same  author. 

The  second  class  learns  Eutropfus  and  CorneliuiB  Kepoa,  of  Justin,  with  the 
translation. 

N.  B.  The  first  class  gets  for  their  part  every  morning  the  rules  which  thej 
have  learned  before,  and  in  the  afternoon  learns  the  Latin  rales  of  the  nouns 
and  verbs. 

They  are  examined  in  the  rules  which  they  have  learned  every  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

The  second  class  does  the  same  whilst  they  are  in  Eutropius ;  afterwards  their 
part  is  in  the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  l^e  rules  for  making  and  scan- 
ning verses.    They  are  examined  as  the  ficst 

The  third  class  learns  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses  in  the  morning,  and  Csesar^s  Coon* 
mentaries  in  the  afternoon. 

Practice  in  the  Latin  rules  till  they  are  perfect  in  them;  afterwards  in  Mir. 
Leed's  Greek  Orammar.    Examined  as  before. 

Afterwards  they  proceed  to  Virgil,  beginning  at  the  same  timo  to  write 
themes  and  verses  and  to  learn  Qfeek ;  from  thence  passing  6n  to  Horace^  Me^ 
as  shall  seem  most  proper." 

BCHBME  FOR  THE  STUDIES  OF  A  8TT7DSMT  FTTriKO  FOR  THfe  TTKITSSSITT. 

"  I  know  not  well  i^hat  books  to  direct  you  to,  because  you  have  not  in- 
formed ma  what  study  you  will  apply  yourself  to.  I  believe  it  will  be  most 
for  your  advantage  to  apply  yourself  wholly  to  the  languages,  till  you  go  to  tiie 
University.    The  Greek  autliors  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  read  are  these: 

.^lian. 

Lucian  by  Leeds. 

Xenophon. 

Homer.  '  Ionic 

Theocritus.  Doric 

Euripides.  Attic  and  Doric 

Thi}s  you  will  be  tolerably  skilled  in  aH  the  dialects^  beginning  with  the  At* 
tic,  to  which  the  rest  must  be  referred. 

In  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  proper  not  to  read  the  latter  authors^  till  yon  sps 
well  versed  in  those  of  the  purist  ages ;  as  Terence,  Tully,  Caesar,  Sallnst)  He* 
pos,  Yelleius  Paterculus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Phsedrus. 

The  greatest  and  most  necessary  task  still  remauis,  to  attain  a  habit  of  ex- 
pression, without  which  knowledge  is  of  little  use.  This  is  necessary  in  Latin, 
and  more  necessary  in  English ;  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  daily  ImitatioB 
of  the  best  and  correctest  authors." 

STUDT  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 

"Dr.  Johnson  and  I  one  day  took  a  sculler  at  the  Temple  stairs^  and  set  onl 

*  Mr.  Croker  In  hit  edition  of  BocwcU'a  Johnvon— chanteterlsM  thhi  acbeoM  ••  a  ••OraSt 
Mrefch,"  and  doabu  whether  It  contain*  Dr.  Johneon*e  mature  and  gMeral  umlmanli  on 
even  the  narrow  branch  of  education  to  which  tt  refen. 


Attic 
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r  Greenwidb.  I  asked  him  if  he  reallj  thought  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
d  Xatin  languages  an  essential  requisite  to  a  good  education.  Jommov. 
lioat  oertainlj,  Sir;  for  those  who  know  them  have  a  very  great  advantage 
er  those  who  do  not  Nay,  sir,  it  is  wonderflil  what  a  differenoe  learning 
ikea  upon  people  even  in  the  common  interoourse  of  life,  which  does  not  sp- 
ur to  be  much  connected  with  it"  "And  yet  (said  Mr.  B.)  people  go  through 
I  world  very  well,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  life  to  good  advantage,  with- 
t  lewning."  J,  **  Why,  Sir,  that  may  be  true  in  cases  where  learning  can  not 
Mbly  be  of  any  use;  for  instance,  this  boy  rows  us  as  well  without  learning 
if  he  could  sing  the  song  of  Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts,  who  were  the  first 
VanP  He  then  called  to  the  boy,  *'  What  would  you  give^  my  lad,  to  know 
cmt  the  Argonauts?"  "Sir,  (said  the  boy,)  I  would  give  what  I  have." 
hnaon  was  much  pleased  with  the  answer,  and  we  gave  him  a  double  fiire. 
e  Doctor  then  turning  to  Mr.  B.  said,  "Sir,  a  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  nat- 
il  (Swling  of  maokind ;  and  every  human  being,  whose  mind  is  not  debauched, 
Q  be  willing  to  |pve  all  that  he  has  to  get  knowledge." 

YALUX  or  KKOWLEDGX  TO  THE  WOBKUfQ  OLASSKS. 

To  ICr.  Langton  when  about  to  established  a  school  upon  his  estate,  it  had 
911  suggested,  thsA  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  people  less  indus- 
cms.  "  No,  sir,  (said  Johnson.)  While  learning  to  read  and  write  is  a  dis- 
icCioii,  the  few  who  have  that  distinction  may  be  the  lees  inclined  to  work; 
A  when  everybody  learns  to  read  and  write,  it  is  no  longer  a  distinction.  A 
in  who  has  a  laced  waistcoat  is  too  fine  a  man  to  work;  but  if  everybody 
d  koed  waistcoats,  we  should  have  people  working  in  laced  waistooats. 
lere  are  no  people  whatever  more  industrious,  none  who  work  more  than  our 
anuiacturers ;  yet  they  have  all  learnt  to  read  and  write.  Sir,  you  must  not 
eg^ect  doing  a  thing  immediately  good,  fh>m  fear  of  remote  evil,  from  fear  of 
A^)eing  abused.  A  man  who  has  candles  may  sit  up  too  late,  which  he  would 
ot  do  if  he  had  not  candles ;  but  nobody  will  deny  that  the  art  of  making 
BAdlea,  by  which  light  is  continued  to  us  beyond  the  time  that  the  sun  gives 
s  light,  is  a  valuable  art,  and  ought  to  be  preserved." 
On  another  occasion  he  said,  "  Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  savage 
ontries,  men  will  have  the  upper  hand  of  women.  Bodily  strength,  no  doubt 
itrtbutes  to  this;  but  it  would  be  so,  exclusive  of  that;  for  it  is  mind  that 
*JB  governs.  When  it  comes  to  dry  understanding,  man  has  the  better." 
^''-  Boswell  observed,  that  he  was  well  assured,  that  the  people  of  Otaheite 

2>siTe  the  bread  tree,  the  fhiit  of  which  serves  them  for  bread,  laughed 
^y  when  they  were  informed  of  the  tedious  process  necessary  with  us  to 

^X'^ead; — ^plowing,  sowing,  harrowiug,  reaping,  threshing,  grinding,  baking, 
r.  "Why,  sir,  all  ignorant  savages  will  laugh  when  they  are  told  of  the 
of  civilized  life.  Were  you  to  tell  men  who  live  without  houses^ 
pile  brick  upon  brick,  and  rafter  upon  rafter,  and  that  after  a  house  is 
^  '^^  a  certain  height,  a  man  tumbles  off  a  scaffold,  and  breaks  his  neck,  be 
^  ^ugfa  heartily  at  our  folly  in  building;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  men 
^"^ter  without  houses.  No,  sir  (holding  up  a  slice  of  a  good  loaf)  that  is 
^  ^^Jian  the  bread  tree." 
^^^Jsmith  once  attempted  to  maintain,  perhaps  from  affectation  of  paradox, 

^novledge  was  not  desirable  on  its  own  aooount,  fer  it  often  was  a  source 
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of  anhappiness.''  "  Whjr,  sir,  (said  Johnson)  that  knowledge  maj  in 
prodaoe  unhappinoss,  I  allow.  Bat  upon  the  whole,  knowledge,  per  we^ ! 
tainlj  an  object  which  every  man  would  wish  to  attain,  although  periia 
may  not  take  tlie  trouble  necessary  for  attaining  it  Much  might  be  doi 
man  put  his  whole  mind  to  a  particular  object  By  doing  so,  Norton  mad 
■elf  the  great  lawyer  that  he  was  allowed  to  be.*' 

He  one  day  observed,  "All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of  some  value.  Tk 
nothing  so  minute  or  inconsiderable,  that  I  would  not  rather  know  it  tha 
In  the  same  manner,  all  power  of  whatever  sort,  is  of  itself  desirable.  J 
would  not  submit  to  hem  a  ruffle  of  his  wife,  or  his  wife's  maid ;  but  if  i 
wish  could  obtain  it,  he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able  to  hem  a  ruffle.*' 

PUBUO  8CH00I£  (the  OBBAT  BOARDING  SCHOOLS)  AlO)  PRTVATB  TUITIO] 

HOME    COMPARED. 

Of  education  at  the  Public  Schools,  Johnson  displayed  the  advantage 
disadvantages  in  a  luminous  manner ;  but  his  arguments  preponderated 
in  favor  of  the  benefit  which  a  boy  of  good  parts  might  receive  at  one  of 

"At  a  great  school  there  is  all  the  splendor  and  illumination  of  many  e 
the  radiance  of  all  is  centered  in  each,  or  at  least  is  reflected  upon  each, 
we  must  own  that  neither  a  dull  boy,  nor  an  idle  boy,  will  do  so  well  at  a 
school  as  at  a  private  one.  For  at  a  g^reat  school,  there  are  always  boya  e 
to  do  easily,  who  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  school ;  and 
whipping  being  tried  to  no  purpose,  the  dull  or  idle  boys  are  left  at  the  i 
the  class,  having  the  appearance  of  going  through  the  course,  but  lei 
nothing  at  all  Such  boys  may  do  well  at  a  private  school,  where  oo 
attention  is  paid  to  them,  and  they  are  watched.  So  that  the  question  O! 
lie  or  private  education  is  not  properly  a  general  one,  but  whether  one 
Other  is  best  for  my  son." 

At  another  time  he  said,  "  There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great  a 
than  formerly,but  then  less  is  learned  there;  so  that  what  the  boys  get  i 
end  end  they  lose  at  the  other."    Yet  more,  he  observed,  was  learned  in 
than  in  private  schools,  from  emulation;  "there  is  the  collision  of  mint 
mind,  or  the  radiance  of  many  minds  pointing  to  one  center." 

REFIKEMEKTS  AND  NOVELTIES  IN  EDUCATION. 

"  I  hate  by-roads  in  education.  Education  is  as  well  known,  and  has  loo] 
as  well  known,  as  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavoring  to  make  children  prema 
wise  is  useless  labor.  Suppose  they  have  more  knowledge  at  five  or  six 
than  other  children,  what  use  can  be  made  of  it?  It  will  be  lost  befoi 
wanted,  and  the  waste  of  so  much  time  and  labor  of  the  teacher  can  ner 
repaid.    Too  much  is  expected  from  precocity,  and  too  little  performed. 

was  an  instance  of  early  cultivation ;  but  in  what  did  it  terminate 

marrying  a  little  Presbyterian  parson,  who  keeps  an  in&nt  boarding  acbi 

that  all  her  employment  now  is, 

**To  mickla  fook,  and  chronicle  nnall  beer.'* 
She  tells  the  chUdren,  '  this  is  a  cat,  and  that  is  a  dog  with  four  legs  and  i 
see  there  I  you  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for  you  can  speak.* 
always  for  getting  a  boy  fbrward  in  his  learning;  for  that  is  a  sure  got 
would  let  him  at  first  read  any  English  book  which  happens  to  engage  1 
tention ;  because  you  have  done  a  great  deal  when  you  have  brought  I 
have  entertainment  finom  a  book.    Hell  get  better  books  afterward." 
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ta  xaon  advised  Mr.  Boswell  not  to  rtfinA  in  the  education  of  his  children. 

>    iinll  not  bear  refinement ;  you  must  do  as  other  people  do.    Above  all 

^«m  your  children  constantly  to  tell  the  truth ;  if  a  thing  liappened  at  one 

;  and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened  at  another,  do  not  let 

but  instantly  check  them ;  you  do  not  know  where  deviation  from  truth 

ad"    BoewsLL.  "  It  may  come  to  the  door :  and  when  once  an  aoooont 

^  varied  in  one  circumstance,  it  may  by  degrees  be  varied  so  as  to  be  to- 

«3ifferent  from  what  really  happened."    A  lady  in  the  company,  whose' 

-was  impatient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at  this,  and  ventured  to  say,  "Kay, 

too  much.    If  Mr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea  I  would  com- 

I  should  feel  the  restraint  only  twice  a  day;  but  little  variations  in 

^ve  must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day,  if  one  is  not  perpetually  watch* 

^omrsoN.  "  Well,  Madam,  and  you  ought  to  be  perpetually  watching.    It 

'«  from  carelessness  about  truth  than  from  intentional  lying  that  there  is 

^h  falsehood  in  the  world." 

g  of  instruction,  "  People  have  now-a-days  got  a  strange  opinion  that 

thing  shovid  be  taught  by  lectures.    Now  I  can  not  see  that  lectures  can 

much  good  as  reading  the  books  from  which  the  lectures  are  taken.    I 

nothing  that  can  be  best  taught  by  lectures,  except  where  experiments 

be  shown.    You  may  teach  chemistry  by  lectures ;  you  mig^t  teach 

g  of  shoes  by  lectures  I" 

iucation  in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  two  of  its  great- 

9D,  Milton  and  Locke.    Milton's  plan  is  impracticable,  and  I  suppose  has 

been  tried ;  Locke's  I  frmcy,  has  been  tried  often  enough,  but  is  very  im- 

it  g^ves  too  much  on  one  side,  and  too  little  on  the  other:  it  gives  too 

literature." 

CORPORAL   PUNISHNKNT    BY  THE   SCHOOLMASTER. 

master  of  a  public  school  at  Campbell-town,  in  Scotland,  had  been  sus- 
from  his  office,  on  -a  charge  against  him  of  having  used  immoderate  and 
^x>rrection.    Mr.  Boswell  was  engaged  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  master, 
'^^^Dnsulted  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject,  who  made  the  following  observations: 
charge  is,  that  he  has  used  immoderate  and  cruel  correction.    Correction 
^lfJ  is  not  cruel ;  children,  being  not  reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by 
To  impress  this  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first  duties  of  those  who  have 
of  children.    It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent,  and  has  never  been  thought 
^^^^ristent  with  parental  tenderness.    It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  the 
exaltation  when  he  is  loco  parentis.    Yet,  as  good  things  become  evil 
icees,  correction,  by  being  immoderate,  may  become  cruel.    But  when  is 
>n  immoderate?    When  it  is  more  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  re- 
ad monendum  ei  doemduniy  for  reformation  and  instruction.    Ko  severity 
^^  which  obstinacy  makes  necessary ;  for  the  g^reatest  cruelty  would  bo  to 
and  leave  the  scholar  too  careless  for  instruction,  and  too  much  hardened 
^S^roofl    Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  Education,  mentions  a  mother  with  ap- 
wbo  whipped  an  infant  eight  times  before  she  ha^  subdued  it;  Ibr  had 
.^'^^pped  St  the  seventh  act  of  correction,  her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have 
^^1^   ^^ned.    The  degrees  of  obstmacy  in  young  minds  are  yerj  different;  as 
y^  ^^*Pt  must  be  the  degpnees  of  persevering  severity.    A  stubborn  scholar  anst 
^^^^*^cted  tin  he  is  sabdued.    The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military.    There 
^*^  ^^«r  be  nnbounded  licence  or  absdate  authority.    The  master  who  pun- 
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ishea,  not  onlj  oonsolte  the  fhture  happinesB  of  him  who  is  the  immediate  sab- 
ject  of  correction,  bnt  he  propagates  obedience  through  the  whole  school,  and 
eetablishee  regularity  by  exemplary  justice.  The  victorioos  obstinacy  of  a  sin* 
gle  boy  would  make  his  Aiture  endeavors  of  refonnatioa  or  instruction  totally 
ineffectual :  obstinacy  therefore  must  never  be  victorious.  Yet  it  is  well  known, 
that  there  sometimes  oocurs  a  sullen  and  hardy  resc^ution,  that  laughs  at  all 
common  punishment,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees  of  pain.  Oor> 
recUon  must  be  proportioned  to  occasions.  The  flexible  wilt  be  reformed  by 
gentle  discipline,  and  the  refractor  mnst  be  stbdued  by  hAnher  methods.  Thud 
degrees  of  scholastio,  as  of  military  punishment^  no  staifaed  niles  can  asoertafai. 
It  must  be  enforced  till  Upverpowers  temptatioij^;  till  «tQbbomncs8  beconEiif 
flexible,  and  perverseness  regular.  Custom  and  reason  have,  indeed,  set  soma 
bounds  to  scholastic  penalties:  the  schoolmaster  inflicts  no  capital  punishmenti^ 
nor  enibrces  his  edicts  by  either  death  or  mutilation.  The  dvil  law  has  wisely 
determined,  that  a  master  who  stilkes  at  a  scholar's  eye  shall  be  considerisd  W 
eriminaL  But  pcn^hments,  however  severe,  thitt  pibduce  no  lasting  evil;  *my 
be  just  and  reasonahlek  because  they  maj  be  necessaiy.  fio^  have  been  tba 
punishments  used  by  th^  schooUnaster  accus^  Ko  scholar  has  gone  from  him 
either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  impaired. 
They  were  irregular,  and  he  punished  them ;  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  en- 
forced his  punishment.  But,  however  provoked,  he  n^Ver  exceeded  the  Smllii 
of  moderation,  for  he' inflicted  nothing  beyond  prraent  pidn ;  ahd  how  much  of 
that  was  required,'  no  man'  is  so  little  able  to  determine  as  those  who  have  d»> 
termined  against  bimr-the  parents  of  the  offendera.  It  liaa  been  said,  that  he 
used  unprecedented  and,  improper  instruments  of  correqtion.  Of  this  accusatiiott 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found.  No  instrument  of  correction  is  moro 
proper  than  another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce  present  pain  without 
lasting  miscbioC  Whatever  were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  has  en- 
sued; and  therefore,  howev^  tmusual,  in  hands  ik>  cautious  they  were  proper. 
It  has  been  objected,  that  he  admits  tbe  charge  of  crioelty,  by  producing  no 
evidence  to  confute.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  his.scbolaiy  are  either  dispoia^ 
at  large  in  the  workl  or  continue  to  inhabit  the  place  in  which  they  were  brad. 
Those  who  are  dispersed  can  not  be  found;  thosd  who  remain  are  tiie  sons  of 
his  persecutors,  and  are.  not  likely  to  support  a  ^ian  to  Whoih  their  fethers  a^ 
enemies.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity  of  their  iatl^rs.  proves  the  justioo 
of  the  chai^,  it  must  be  coosidered  how  often  experience  shows  us^  that- 
who  are  angry  on  one  ground  will  accuse  on  another;  wHh  how  little 
in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learning  is  regarded ;  and  bow  im- 
plicitly, where  the  inhabitmitsare  not  vei^  rich,  fib  lich  man  is  bearkeni^  tasnd 
followed.  In  a  place  like  Qompbell^town,  it  is  easy  fi>r  ono  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  to  make  a  party.  It  is  easy  ft>r'  that  party  to  heat  fheinselves  mfUh. 
imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than  thfsm- 
selves;  and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riche8»  by  persistinig  in  oppression,'* 
Upon  the  same  sufajecty  Mr.  Boewell  also  observed,  ''It  is  a  very  deUeato 
matter  to  interfere  between  a  msister  and  his  scholars;  nor  do  I  see  bow  yos 
can  fix  the  degree  of  severity  that  a  master  may  use.**  JTouvfiOK.  "  Why,  ^ig^ 
till  you  can  fix  the  d^^ee  of  obstinacy  and  negligenoe  of  the  scholarii  jqh 
can  not  fix  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  master.  Severity  must  be  oontiniied 
until  obstinacy  be  subdued  and  negligence  be  cured.'* 

(Tb  be  continaod.) 
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Bernard  Oykrbiko,  whose  life  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
'alae  of  a  devout  and  self-denying  teacher  of  teachers,  was  bom  in 
'lie  village  of  Hockel,  in  the  province  of  Westphalia,  Prussia,' in 
[ay  1754.     Uis  father  was  a  pedlar,  but  gave  his  son  the  best  op- 
^3ortunities  of  education  in  the  village  school,  and  afterwards  in  the 
f  jmuasium  at  Rheine,  for  which  he  was  fitted  by  a  clergyman  in  a 
leigh^oring  town,  to  whom  he  walked  every  day  in  spite  of  bad 
and  weather.     As  tlie  development  of  his  faculties  was  not 
ipidy  and  his  attainments  on  entering  the  Gymnasium  were  not  up 
the  average  standard,  he  was  put  near  the  foot  of  his  class.     This 
»xily  stimulated  his  industry,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  was 
»efore  all  his  companions  in  religious  knowledge,  correct  conduct, 
id  Latin,  and  equal  to  the  best  in  other  studies.     After  finishing 
gymnasial  course,  he  commenced  his  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical studies  in  the  Catholic  Episcopal  Seminary  in  Munster,  pay- 
ing his  way  by  his  earnings  as  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family  in  the 
"^own.     In  1780,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  first  oflSciated 
aas  priest  at  Voltlage,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  birthplace. 

Id  1780,  he  became  oiBoiating  vicar  of  Everftwinkd,  and  many  v\rt\  yet  can 

^remember  hia  powers  as  a  apiritual  guide  aod  tenclicr,  and  the  b!<K  i.pt  which 

^attinfided  him.     Ilia  chief  anxiety  wuh  for  the  religious  education  oi'  tlic  children 

^dT  the  parlsli,  and  this  at  his  request  was  wholly  given  up  to  him  by  the  retitor.    In 

"^ree  years  his  manner  of  teaching  became  so  perfect,  that  the  minister  l^ince  Furs- 

teoberg  was  indaccd  lo  diink  ol  appointing  liioi  to  the  normal  school'*  at  Munster. 

ZBut  first  he  determined  to  hear  the  teaching  himself,  and  getting  into  his  carriog« 

•mm  Snnda}',  when  he  knew  Overberg  would  catechise,  lie  tola  the  post  boys  to 

Inrinir  him  to  Everswinkcl  exactly  ni  two  o'clock.    He  tlius  got  into  the  church 

'OiKibaerved,  and  listening  anseen,  found  his  expectation  cxcceiled,  and  therefore 

<iffiered  the  situation  immediately.    OverUerg's  disposition  and  humility  inclined 

liim  to  remain  amongst  the  country-men  wlio  were  attached  to  him,  but  the  offer 

was  really  a  command  from  his  vicar-generol,  (which  Furstenberg  then  was,)  and 

li0  bad  only  to  comply.    On  being  desired  to  name  his  own  salary,  his  mi>desty 

laked  only  for  200  thalers,  (about  $150,)  with  board  aod  lodging  in  the  episcopal 

aeoiiiiary  at  Munster.    lie  entered  thisy  March,  1783,  and  here  he  died  as  prin- 

otpal,  in  1826. 

The  leading  object  of  his  intercourse  with  all,  both  old  and  young,  with  whom 
be  came  in  contact,  was  to  implant  and  cultivate  a  e-piritnal  principle ;  a  princi|>}e 
aoming  from  God's  spirit  and  continually  nourished  by  it  alone,  whilst  he  believed 
the  means  for  obtaining  thia  to  be  dear  and  impressive  views  of  the  truth  and 
power  of  the  Christian  religion  laid  deeply  in  the  character  during  childhood. 
ihe  relation  and  interoourse  between  Goi  and  man  either  by  natural  or  revealed 
means  woa  the  great  object  of  his  instruction,  and  being  so  pervaded  by  this  god- 
fiocaa  himoelf,  hu  pnpils  became  in  aome  degree  warmed  by  it  *'  Only  that  whksh 
aomea  from  the  heart  con  reach  the  heart,"  wos  a  favorite  saying  of  hia ;  and  all 
who  have  heard  him,  agree  in  stating  that  a  tone  of  cheerful  piety  seemed  to 
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aooompany  the  itadies,  even  the  common  reading,  writing,  arithmetio,  menfloiir' 
tion,  &o.,  whilst  the  intellectual  &ciilties  thus  developed  were  more  easily  broug^ 
under  the  power  of  the  will,  when  the  moral  focultiea  were  in  healthy  ezerotaau 
Catechetical  as  his  instrnction  generally  was,  he  avoided  the  extreme  in  which  it 
is  now  used  and  its  attendant  error  of  cultivating  the  memory  of  children  at  the 
expense  of  their  reflecting,  and  still  more,  their  moral  powers.  He  never  began 
with  abstract  truths  of  religion,  ^.,  but  with  the  imagination  and  actual  experi- 
ence of  the  children ;  so  that  the  answer  was  not  mere  words  or  notions  of  the 
memory,  but  the  enlargement  of  existing  ideas.    His  object  was  not  so  mndi  to 

Sive  information,  as  to  give  such  information  and  such  views  of  things,  as  would 
raw  out  1^  the  good  and  amiable  points  of  the  character,  and  repreas  Ao 
contrary. 

The  office  of  schoolmaster  in  the  district  of  Munster,  was  at  that  time  performed 
in  the  more  populous  parishes  by  men  who,  intending  to  be  clergymen^  had  gone 
through  a  port  of  the  studies  at  the  gymnasium,  and  then  stopped  for  want  of 
money,  talents,  or  other  causes ;  but  in  Uie  smaller  parishes  and  scattered  oonntiy 
places,  it  was  performed  by  laborers,  who,  teaching  in  winter,  returned  to  their 
work  in  summer.  By  fiur  the  greatest  number  of  them  were,  of  course,  very 
ignorant  and  unfit  for  any  intelligent  teaching ;  but  their  pay  was  poor  in  propor- 
tion, and  nuiny,  having  no  room,  made  use  of  some  bakehouse,  or  even  an  old 
chapel  without  a  stove,  in  the  cold  nights  of  winter.  To  tempt  them  to  an  inters 
nal  improvement,  Furstenberg  began  with  an  external  one ;  and  for  this,  oommia- 
sioned  Overberg  to  visit  all  the  village  schools  of  the  district  Some  of  the  bnd, 
superfluous,  and  unlicensed  were  dewed,  and  instead  of  two  or  three  inconvenieoty 
one  more  convenient  erected :  then  every  schoolmaster  who  offered  himself  for 
examination,  and  passed  it  creditably,  had  a  yearly  salary  secured  him  of  twenty^ 
thirty,  or  even  forty  thalers,  (each  about  75  cents,)  according  to  the  population  of 
his  parish.  The  examination  was  to  be  repeated  every  three  years,  and  they  who 
wished  to  improve  themselves  were  advised  to  attend  the  normal  school  at  Mon- 
ster. The  expenses  of  this  attendance  were  all  to  be  paid  for  them ;  and  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  material  omission  of  their  school  duties,  the  attendance  at 
the  nornuU  school  was  restricted  to  the  usual  time  of  their  vacation,  firom  Angnot 
21,  to  the  beginning  of  November.  On  this  being  settied,  from  twenty  to  tmi^ 
old  schoolmastefi  attended  Overberg,  and  most  thoroughly  exercised  h»  patience 
and  charify,  by  their  indescribable  helplessness  and  incapacity  for  learning ;  from 
nine  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  five,  he  instructed  them  in  the  principles  St  teaeh- 
ing,  in  religion,  in  Scripture  history,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  He 
carefully  prepared  himself  for  this,  by  one  and  a  half  hour's  study ;  and  he  spent 
the  rest^  the  day  in  reading  with  the  most  backward.  Hopdeas  as  all  this 
trouble  seemed  at  first,  in  a  few  3^ears  the  result  was  rich  in  bleasingB. 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  Overberg's  zeal  Ibr  the  wel&re  of  tfio 
ignorant  poor  produced  in  many  others  a  similar  feeUng.  Pupils  soon  came  to  hii 
lectures  whose  fervent  wish  was  to  become  efficient  Christian  teaohersL  The 
example  of  these  influenced  some  of  the  more  indolent ;  and  many  of  the  sdhool- 
masters  attended  him,  not  only  as  lonff  as  government  paid  their  expenses,  but  for 
many  years  afterwards.  Ignorant  and  unpolished  as  were  the  greatest  number 
of  them  at  first,  they  scarcely  ever  required  a  reproof  from  him.  feeling  respeel 
and  affection  when  diey  saw  his  estimable  character  shine  forth  m  its  simplksHj 
and  flriendlinesB.  Their  studies  commenced  with  prayer ;  and  the  dullest  heart 
must  have  been,  in  some  degree,  moved  when  Overbeig  entered  and  bef^niy 
'*  Come,  Holy  Ghost ;''  whilst  his  simplicity  of  manner,  his  want  of  all  appearanoe 
of  study  or  learning,  with  his  power  and  fervor,  struck  even  those  most 
tomed  to  preaching.  The  source  fh>m  whence  he  obtained  all  this  may  be 
ftom  a  rule  in  his  diary. 

'*  Let  in  every  thing,  1st,  the  love  of  God  be  the  movingprinctple ;  2d,  the  w9 
of  God  the  guiding  clue ;  3d,  the  glory  of  God  the  end.  When  Uiis  is  done,  fSbm 
wilt  thou  walk  before  God  and  be  perfect"  Or  more  oonsoisely,  **  Do  and  aaflhr 
every  thing  from  love  to  God,  according  to  God's  wOl  and  Grod's  glory."  Agpitt, 
November  6,  1791,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  having  thanked  God  for  IfB  anpfpofft, 
te.,  he  adds,  **  In  previous  years  I  felt  more  ashamed,  having  more  refiance  tm 
my  own  powers,  and  more  inclination  to  the  vanity  of  pleasing  men.    Thia 
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laait  given  me  « itronger  feeling  of  my  weakneM,  more  oonfidenoe  in  Thea, 
«cater  desire  to  please  Thee  only/' 

extreme  care  in  previous  preparation^  even  for  teaching  the  children  of  the 

^^  — liool,  will  be  seen  by  a  subsequent  extract ;  and  the  following  shows  deafly 

^^     9^^  «at  oonsoientionsness  with  which  he  performed  the  details  of  his  daily  in- 

I,  and  particttlarly  that  of  the  young  communicants. 

»ra  12.  1790.    I  thank  Thee,  6  Father  in  heaven,  for  the  strength  TlMm 

me  when  instructing  the  children  yesterday  for  the  first  commumon ;  sap* 

~  Jesus,  those  whom  Thou  hast  thus  fed  with  thy  flesh  and  blood ;  aopply 

grace  what  through  my  fault  or  theirs  was  displeasing  in  their  hearts  to 

7     and  help  me  to  avoid  those  faults  in  future.    I  began  too  late  to  watah 

^:^<«Niduct,  in  order  to  know  their  hearts,  and  so  prepare  them  for  thy  advent. 

^«aded  myself  I  could  make  amends  by  my  instruction,  though  this  evi* 

requires  observation  of  the  character  before.    Thou  knowest,  indeed,xthat  1 

^.irove  to  instruct  them  from  the  purest  motives ;  but  how  often,  when  teach* 

^    1  vanity  come  in,  and  how  oft  get  command  over  me !    I  firequently  ob- 

this  at  the  time,  and,  struggling  against  it,  got  confused,  ohBOure,  and 

the  children  in  consequence.     Often,  when  led  captive  by  vanity,  I  said 

or  left  something  unsaid,  which  I  would  not  have  done,  had  thy  gkiry 

nlvation  of  the  children  been  my  sole  object ;  and  this  was  particolarly 

when  strangers  were  present. 

riting  out  as  much  as  possible  previously  was  some  safeguard  agahwt  tUa 

~iough  it  took  away  from  the  freedom  and  more  touching  simplicity  of  the 

getting  confbsed  and  annoyed  when  the  instruction  did  not  go  on  as  I 

showed  me  what  mixed  motives  yet  governed  me ;  my  satisfliction  da- 

not  so  much  on  my  own  conduct,  as  on  the  result  of  the  satisfaction  it  gave 

;  and  although  I  struggled  against  all  of  this,  it  was  not  so  earnestly  as  I 

to  have  done.    O  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  blot  out  all  my 

Is  1     Make  me  a  deaa  heart,  and  so  shall  I  teach  thy  babee  thy  way ! 

order  to  avoid  these  foults  in  future,  I  will  now  take  down  the  names  of 

'^vho  will  probably  attend  the  communion  next  year ;  so  that  I  may  observe 

^4e  of  their  heart  and  mind,  during  the  whole  time.     I  will  pray  for  them ; 

^^^lien  I  think  it  wUl  do  good,  I  will  mention  them  in  the  public  prayers  of  the 

^^^^4-     But,  Lord,  how  can  I  have  this  singleness  of  view  ?    Thou  must  give  it, 

^  '^^^^  strength  to  act  accordingly  *,  I  will  fight,  unwilling  though  I  be,  and  do 

Ca;rant  that  I  may  endure  the  fight  to  the  end !" 

^  dxyve  applies  to  the  Lorraine  free' school,  to  which  he  paid  constant  atten-' 

^^^  ^^lien  condoeting  the  normal  school.    But  to  recur  to  his  plan  of  teaching  in 

1^,^   >  ^^e  may  remark  his  practice  of  explaining  and  illustrating,  by  examples,  the 

^   il?^l^^  ^  moral  philosophy  on  which  teachers  ought  to  proceed.    His  power 

^^^^i^^trative  narration  being  very  great,  he  could,  when  necessilrv,  fill  vp  the 

ntj^***  of  the  picture  so  fiuthfully,  that  every  one  entered  into  it,  and  would  prob- 

tii^^  ^"^^ooUeot  some  example  f^om  their  own  experience.    Once,  when  Olnstm- 

cri^s  ^c^RM  €nor  in  teaching,  an  old  schoolmaster,  struck  with  the  ideal  pioCne, 

x^  V»J    ^>ot  in  low  German,  ^*  Oh,  Mr.  Overberg,  that  is  just  yhat  is  done  amoogat 

n  ^^        Ftaqnently  his  pictures  were  highly  comical,  but  respect  for  him  was  such 

tii^l^^l^Ttvent  any  one  giving  way  to  their  feelings.    In  short,  such  was  the  varied 

"^    shown  in  his  lectures,  that  persons  quite  indifferent  to  the  subjeet  woald 

to  hear  them. 


tii^^^'^^^^vberg  was  an  admirer  of  nature  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense,  and  m 
fl<>^^^^>nders  of  creatbn  he  saw  a  representation  of  the  Deity.    Every  leaf,  every 


Yk^  s^^  ^"^b*  ^  ^^  <^  proof  of  the  power,  and  goodness,  and  wisdom  of  God,  and 
'^^'^  have  accustomed  himself  to  raise  his  views  from  the  creature  to  the  Crea- 
his  earliest  years,  it  having,  as  he  said,  become  a  second  nature  to  him. 
ly  impressed  upon  the  teachers  the  pious  consideration  of  the  works  of 
)  giving  Uiem  directions  for  it,  and  urging  them  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
to  them  as  ««rly  as  possible.    He  thought  that  a  teacher  in  the  country 
y  to  give  his  lessons  in  the  open  air,  and  so  teach  the  children  to 
ves  the  end  for  which  every  thing  is  made,  and  how  perfeatly 
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it  m  adapted  to  :t ;  wliikt  viewa  of  the  power  and  wiadom  of  Qodi  ihoiild  Hum  bt 
brought  into  lectures  on  religion. 

V2aable,  however,  as  was  the  information  given  to  Uie  popib,  H  waa  not  mora 
ao  than  the  example  of  friendliness,  humility,  and  patience  which  OreriMrgalioiiPad 
toward  themselves ;  as  when  having  twice  clearly  explained  aoma  Tery  mmpla 
thing,  he  would  quietly  go  over  it  again,  if  the  answer  of  the  popil  made  it  proh»- 
hie  it  was  not  clearly  comprehended,  and  thus  the  other  pupils  would  aea  hn  p«ao- 
tice  what  is  meant  by  adaptin^f  a  subject  to  the  powers  of  comprehensioii  of  tha 
hearer  without  omitting  any  pnnciple. 

The  instruction  was  always  closed  by  one  of  the  church  hymna  to  whiab  ho  waa 
very  partial,  and  professed  even  in  one  of  his  latter  years  to  have  been  moch  ban- 
efittod  by  the  German  hymn  in  the  eveninff  service  of  a  viDMe  church.  ^  Wara 
I  an  officiating  priest,  (said  he,)  I  would  always  use  each  a  Gkmiaii  litany 
instead  of  a  Latin  vesper.  How  impressive  is  that  one  beginning  *  Hava  pity. 
Lord,* "  Ac. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  the  students  were  examined,  and  provided  vHA 
aitoations,  and  subsequently  promoted  according  to  their  merit. 

Thua  was  he,  under  God,  not  merely  the  founder  but  the  anpporter  of  n  ayatam 
of  education  rich  in  blessings  to  his  country,  but  besides  th»  he  had  alao  tha 
peculiar  merit  of  educating  a  daas  of  female  teachers  to  which  probably  ihara  ia 
nothing  similar  elsewhere.  Toung  women,  not  tram  necessity  bat  piety,  attandad 
some  of  his  lectures  in  the  normal  school,  and  his  rat/fwhiaing  in  uie  fhM  adwol, 
and  the  majority  resisting  subsequent  temptations  to  give  up  their  labora,  eontinaed 
devoted  to  them  through  lifo.  These  were  appointed  to  different  giria'  aohoohy 
and  the  results  were  so  good,  and  subsequently  so  noioriooa,  that  many  of  them 
were  sent  for  into  other  countries,  whibt  others  as  readers  or  govemeasea  **^w«ff 
blessings  to  private  fiimiliea.  He  used  to  say  that  women  ntade  better  leaahen 
than  men,  and  he  regretted  exceedingly  that  there  waa  no  normal  aohool  aalah- 
liihed  for  them  at  the  same  time  with  tliat  at  BUren. 

His  instruction  in  the  Lorraine  cloister  sohoo)  consisted  in  some  hoora  beiflff 
given  three  times  a  weeic  to  reUffion,  Bible  history,  and  arithmetio :  to  tbb|  and 
particularly  to  the  catechising  the  children  in  the  church  every  aaadrnw^  than 
came  persons  of  all  ranks,  thinking  that  they  then  saw  in  Overbwg  a  fidtbhd  fol- 
lower of  Him  who  said,  *'  Suffer  little  children,*'  d^  How  important  he  Alt  thia 
instruction  of  the  children  to  be,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  tnm  hia 
journal: 

*'  January  1 5,  1 790.  This  morning  I  went  into  the  school  without  aoffioicBi  pra- 
*  paration.  O  God  I  hdp  me  to  improve  in  this.  It  is  a  delnsion  to  imagine  that 
any  thing  is  more  necessary  or  ought  to  be  preferred  to  this ;  want  of  preparation 
draws  many  faults  after  it,  the  instruction  becomea  dry,  oonloaed,  without  point| 
rambling ;  hence  the  children  are  puzzled,  their  attention  distracted,  and  Uie  am* 
ployment  becomes  disagreeable  to  Uiem  and  mvself.  I  must  also  be  veiy  oareAd 
not  to  go  too  much  into  details ;  into  too  extended  views,  and  become  too  leaned 
for  the  little  ones ;  to  comprehend  and  retain  <me  good  point  is  l>etter  for  thcfl:i 
than  to  hear  ten  and  understand  none  well,  or  to  mias  the  moat  important  whibl 
thinking  of  the  others. 

**  O  Uod,  help  me  ever  more  and  more  to  imitate  the  manner  of  teaching  of  thy 
beloved  Son,  so  divinely  simple,  short,  clear,  and  easily  remembered.  Grants  that 
before  I  propose  any  thing  to  the  children,  I  may  aide  myself,  *  Is  it  neoeasaiy  t 
Is  it  useful  7  Is  there  not  something  more  useful,  which  ought  to  be  prefared  to 
it  T  Is  it  sufficiently  comprehensible  7  What  is  my  object  in  proposinff  it  T  WUl 
it,  when  known,  give  them  only  an  appearance  of  learning,  &o,  T  St  aO|  vnf 
with  it.* " 

"  February  7, 1790.  Thou  art  teaching  me,  O  my  God,  more  and  more  for  Biy 
own  experience,  that  of  myself  I  can  do  nothing.  When  I  fear  that  the  «— ^"^ 
which  Thou  hast  committed  to  me  will  not  go  on  well,  then  I  am  aurfNriaed  at  its 
aoccess,  and  the  contrary  happens  when  I  say,  *  this  time  I  shall  saooeed.'  Is 
not  this  an  intimation  from  Thee,  not  to  trust  on  my  own  strength  T  M^f  thy 
grace  help  me  to  translate  this  into  practice.  O  God,  how  many  are  thy  foroia ; 
even  to-day  I  observed  that  Thou  tdiest  away  my  usual  impediments^  eiear  nnd 
loud  utterance,  whenever  I  have  to  speak  in  the  church  to  the  children.    Bfer 


fnnt  me,  O  Lord,  the  gnioe,  (andeterYmg  though  I  he,  from  having  so  (VeqneDtly 
withstood  it,)  the  grace,  that  in  all  I  do,  particularly  as  regards  these  chiMrcn,  1 
may  look  to  thy  will  akme.  O  Father,  my  Father  in  Christ  Jesus,  do  Thoo  be 
with  me^  that  I  do  not  make  the  instmetton  of  thy  little  ones  needlessly  diflScnh, 
giving  them  hard  food  insttsad  4>f  milk ;  chaff,  instead  of  corn ;  attending  too  mnch 
to  some,  and  n^gleeting  othen.  Thou  bast  permitted  me  to  enter  upon  a  new 
w»r  of  instrootion ;  if  it  be  not  better,  if  it  be  not  thy  will  that  I  should  go  on 
ia  it,  do  thou  call  me  back ;  if  it  be  thy  will,  O  make  k  so  elear  to  me,  that  I  err 
Dot,  and  lead  the  children  into  by-paths,  from  whldi  I  most  lead  them  back  again. 
I  am  anwtxlhr  t>f  thy  ^or,  hut  Thou  wilt  not  turn  away  from  these  little  ones, 
Hnetified  by  the  bkxxl  of  thy  Son,  and  henoe  I  rrly  on  thy  assistance  May  I  be 
whc41y  thine^  and  so  do  more  for  thy  honor  and  the  good  of  others.  Oh,  may  not 
the  trust  which  others  pilace  in  me  be  dimppointed.*' 

Thus  M  OvM'bcrg  perform  the  apparently  simple  and  easy  duty  of  teaching 
children  with  a  deep  and  holy  earnestness,  as  in  God's  sight,  and  in  the  strength 
obtained  by  pmyer.  He  knew  and  confessed  what  an  important  charge  is  the 
education  of  youth  in  prayer  and  ffliff  bitercourse  with  God. 

Such  was  his  ea)mestaest  in  the  common  dally  teabhing,  and  the  blessings  for 
which  he  prayed,  attended  it,  not  merely  on  the  sensitive  hearti  of  the  voung,  bat 
it  softened  abo  many  hardened  by  age ;  still  his  earnestness  was  doubled  when  die 
time  for  the  aqorament  drew  near.  He  latterly  took  down,  as  we  have  said  bedGwe, 
the  nanaes  of  the  probable  comnranfoantB  a  year  before,  and  began  careAilly  to 
observe  the  state  of  each,  and  direct  them  accordingly  ;  the  more  immediate  in- 
Kroetkm  was  sivcn  daring  ah  hour  and  a  hal^  daily  during  Lent,  till  the  Third 
Sunday  after  Eiutcr.  He  then  gave  them  a  compendium  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  to  giiard  hlmkelf  asaintt  digressions,  he  wrote  out  his  lectures  at 
length  daily.  These  were  attended  by  many  adult  hearers,  particularly  of  the 
theologloal  studerits,  many  of  whom  earned  away  the  'matter  in  their  note  books, 
however  little  they  might  be  warmed  h^  all  the  piety  which  animated  the  author. 
On  llrartdays  and  Sundays  during  Lent,  no  strangers  were  admitted,  becanse 
these  di^s  were  devoted  to  repetition  ahd  exantln^iion  In  previotis  lessons.  Be« 
lides  this  pabfio  teaehlnff,  lie  instructed,  exhorted,  and  'Kramed  them  unceasingly 
io  private,  according  to  me  diaracter  aim  oircumiiax^ceB  of  each.  He  led  them  oa 
their  oonfossor,  to  meet  on  the'  truths  of  salvation^  to  prayer,  and  particolarly  to 
esrelhl  ezamhiktieii  of  consdenoe. 

From  time  to  time  he  prayed  in  the  school  for  these  communicants,  and  as  the 
^y  approached,  he  sent  for  the  parents,  put  before  them  their  duty  to  their  chil- 
dren, pMScalariy  that  c^  personal  example,  and  he  ihade  them  promise  to  fuHfil  lt« 
Whilst  the  children  promised  In  writing  that  Uiey  would  walk  aceordlng  to  the 
(pDspd.  avoiding  the  dmger  to  their  fiiith  and  virtde,  and  nshig  the  meam  ut 
grace;  for  hin^elf,  his  ctorhest'  priiyer  was'  that  he'  might  he  inflaenoedl  ib  the 
■eteoUon  of  candidates,  by  nothing  but  their  pSety,  apd  sudh  was  his  zeal  an^  anx- 
iety hi  all  this,  that  he  frequently  had  some  illness  v^hen  It  was  over. 

Daring  the  eom«e  of  the  year,  after  the  first  saoiimient,  the  eornmunieants  were 
reqaircd  to  go  t(^  Ae  Lord^s  fslble,  flrom  thne  to  tihie  together,  and*  he  aliraya  pie- 
{Mired  them  for  it 

Thi»  h*A  he  labored  In  this,  and  the  weekly  instmclioii  ef  the  ohildires  for 
twenty-eeven  yeiin,  In  the  school  of  the  Lomune  cloister ;  when  this  was  (4osed, 
and  die  sehoof  made  paroohUil,  and  transferred  to  the  }ptaiih  priest,  who  Believed 
him  from  the  labor. 

The  foOowing  is  a  apeciaen  of  his  mAoner  oritddressiog  his  dormiI 
popils: 

Mr  BELOVCD  raiENns: — ^If  yoa  cherish  sentiments  of  true  benevolence,  if  tlfe 
weffiure  of  your  schoUrs  be  of  any  Importance  or  vahie  to  vou,  engrave  deeply  oa 
your  hearts  the  recommendations  which  I  am  about  to  address  to  you,  and  in  tile 
performance  of  the  duties  of  your  Tooation,  have  them  constantly  presented  to 
your  mind. 

1.  Jf  you  denr«  to  honor  Ood,  Ut  there  he  no  levity  or  careleeeneee  in  jfow 
toniUet, 

U 
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Yoa  ean  not  ute  too  mooh  oaution  in  this  respeot  in  the  proenoe  of  your 
pupils ;  their  eyes  are  always  directed  to  you,  and  are  oertainly  Ur  more  penetra- 
ting than  is  generally  imagined.  They  discover  in  yon  finlts  which  yoa  are  not 
ounscioos  of  yourself,  and  these  faults  often  shook  them  more,  and  render  yoa 
more  contemptible  in  their  eyes,  than  other  and  much  greater  ones  would  do  in 
the  eyes  of  men  of  your  own  age.  Forget  yourself  but  in  a  single  instance,  and 
you  may  produce  on  them  an  impression,  deeper  than  all  your  good  lessons,  and 
all  the  efforts  you  have  made  for  them.  Be  careful,  then,  even  in  the  smallest 
thingK,  as  much  as  possible,  not  only  not  to  give  them  a  bad  example,  bat  even  an 
example  which  can  not  in  all  points  be  safely  followed ;  for  yoor  example  acts  with 
g^eat  power  on  their  character ;  it  may  produce  immense  good,  or  infinitely  greater 
evil.  Children  pay  more  attention  to  the  example  of  their  superiors  than  to  their 
lessons,  however  good  and  salutary  they  may  be ;  and  since  they  have  not  dis- 
cernment to  distinguish  a  slight  and  very  excusable  fiuilt  from  one  much  greater, 
or  a  weakness  natural  to  humanity  from  an  action  intentionally  bad,  they  are  often 
less  shocked  at  the  last  than  at  the  first  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  never  can 
be  loo  prudent  in  the  presence  of  such  spectators  and  such  judges.  It  is  precisely 
in  this  company,  more  than  in  any  other,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  most  watchful 
over  one* 9  *elf;  and  their  society  is,  consequently,  an  excellent  means  of  self-im- 
provement Avoid,  therefore,  not  only  those  vices  which  would  cover  yoa  with 
shiime  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  but  also  those  defects  and  weaknesses  which 
you  would  not  like  your  pupils  to  imitate,  if  even  your  equab  would  not  ncMieo 
them. 

2.  Teach,  on  all  oceationB,  not  only  hy  your  wordo^  hut  hy  your  conduct  amd 
habite. 

Instruction  thus  given,  is  for  your  pupils,  not  only  the  moat  efficaeioaa,  bat  also 
the  most  easy.  Thus,  would  you  accustom  them  to  neatness  7  let  them  see  io  you 
this  good  habit,  while  receiving  your  instructions  on  this  subject ;  if  yon  are  your-* 
self  slovenly  in  your  clothes  and  in  your  person,  what  will  they  think  of  your  les- 
sons on  neatness  T  Would  you  form  them  to  continuous  activity  7  never  be  idle 
yiHirsclf  *,  work  cheerfully ;  and  never  let  them  see  you  witnout  oecapation. 
lYould  you  introduce  order  in  your  school  7  never  let  them  see  any  disorder, 
either  in  your  own  person  or  your  affiurs.  Let  good  order  be  obvious  in  the  dass, 
in  your  habitation,  in  your  household.  He  who  throws  every  thing  into  confosioa, 
and  who,  when  he  wants  any  thing,  has  sometimes  to  seek  it  in  one  comer,  and 
sometimes  in  another,  gives  to  his  scholars  a  veiy  sorry  example  of  good  order. 
Would  you  wish  to  teach  them  truth  and  fidelity  7  never  let  any  thins  contrary  to 
truth  proceed  fh>m  your  own  mouth,  even  in  playfiilness,  lest  this  playfulneas  be 
misunderstood ;  never  make  a  promise  or  a  threat  whkih  yoa  can  not  or  will  not 
accomplish ;  never  leave  a  promise  or  a  threat  unperformed  which  yon  have  made 
unconditionally,  lest  a  motive  should  be  attributed  to  yon  which  would  place  joa 
in  the  eyes  of  your  pupils  in  the  shade  of  suspicion  of  want  of  integrity. 

3  Inopire  in  your  pupiU  obedience  to,  and  reepect  foTy  their  relaOomo  and 
their  euperiore;  and  take  particular  care  not  to  weaken  the  contideraHon  wkiek 
children  ought  to  have  for  their  parent*. 

Do  not  those  tutors  commit  a  great  sin,  who  never  display  more  doqnenoa  than 
when  they  chatter  in  the  presence  of  yonr  pupils  on  the  awkwardness  and  igno- 
rance of  men  of  a  certain  age,  or  of  old  men,  because  they  have  not  learned  thb 
or  that  thing  which  is  now  taught  at  the  schools  7  ^y  acting  thna,  they  not  only 
deprive  their  children  of  all  respect  for  their  parents,  which  leads  to  the  moal  fiital 
consequences,  but  they  also  inspire  them  with  an  insupportable  pride,  which  makeo 
them  despise  all  that  may  bo  said  or  done  by  those  older  than  themselves. 

4.  Let  the  fear  of  Ood  be  vioihle  in  your  actiono,  and  in  your  wumner  m  «II 
occaoiono,  eepectaUy  in  teaching  religion. 

Manifest  always  the  most  serious  displeasure  when  yonr  pupils  ooy  or  do  may 
thing  contrary  to  the  holy  reverence  which  we  owe  to  God,  ana  take  core  your- 
aclf  not  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God  or  of  yonr  Saviour  with  levity.  Botk  to 
have  your  own  heart  deeply  impressed  when  you  speak  of  truths  of  great  inqpori- 
anoe ;  for  example,  of  the  paternal  goodness  of  God  toward  men;  of  hii 
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.-^  nnnen ;  in  the  ■nficringi  and  death  of  Christ :  of  the  obedience  and  love  which 
l«d  him  to  submit  to  these  sofierings  and  this  death ;  of  the  iavor  which  he  has 
proeured  for  us ;  of  the  ordinances  which  he  has  instituted  in  remembrance  of  hki 
^eath;  of  the  great  rewards  and  terrible  punishments  of  eternity,  &c.     Yoar 
^tmoiion  will  manifest  itself  in  your  exterior  deportment;  it  will  render  your  words 
impresttve,  and  will  awaken  like  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  your  auditors.    A  sim- 
ple tear  which  may  start  in  the  eye  of  the  master,  and  which  is  not  the  efiect  of 
•rt)  but  the  involuntary  expression  of  a  heart  truly  softened  and  penetrated  by  the 
iraportance  of  the  subject,  acts  very  powerfully  on  the  hearts  of  children,  and 
often  produces  in  them  impressions  and  resolutions  which  the  most  lively  repre- 
sentations could  not  have  ^cted. 

5.  By  active  eompa§9ion  for  the  miefortunee  of  your  neigkhore^  you  can  eX" 
cite  in  the  children  fitff,  and  teach  them  the  right  manner  of  eympathixing 
with  their  fellow  ereaturee^  in  joy  and  in  advereity. 

Tour  manner  of  conducting  yourself  toward  your  pupils,  will  contribute  much 
toward  making  them  either  courteous  and  charitable  men,  or  morose  and  indif- 
ferent to  their  duties.  If  yon  act  toward  them  as  a  good  fiuher ;  if  all  your  con- 
duct shows  them  your  love ;  that  you  labor  with  all  your  power  for  their  real 
good,  and  to  be  useful  to  them  as  much  as  possible ;  and  (because  you  love  them) 
that  yon  willingly  render  them  services,  and  procure  pleasures  for  them,  (which 
may  t>e  often  in  themselves  the  merest  trifles,)  you  will  awaken  in  many  of  them, 
love,  and  the  desire  to  oblige,  for  love  ie  contagioue.  They  will  learn  also  from 
you,  to  render  voluntary  service  to  their  companions  and  to  others ;  this  will  be 
the  result  of  your  example.  In  a  wordy  each  virtue  will  appear  to  them  more 
amiable,  and  more  worthy  of  being  imitated ;  and  you  wut  be  more  eure  than 
over,  that  they  will  eeek  to  acquire  it,  if  it  be  manifeet  in  your  conduct. 

Oh,  you  can  do  much,  yes,  very  much,  to  form  the  hearts  of  your  pupils,  if  you 
will  instruct  them  at  the  same  time  by  your  life  and  by  your  precepts.  The  best 
of  opportunities  is  offered  to  yon ;  they  are  confided  to  your  care  preeieely  at  the 
age  when  the  instinct  of  curiosity  and  imitation  acts  with  the  greatest  force ;  when 
you  have  them  daily  with  you,  and  can  thus  instill  gradually  according  to  their 
oapacity,  good  doctrines  and  good  sentiments.  A  drop  which  falls  inceeeantly 
weare  the  hardeet  etonee  ;  and  much  more  easily  can  impressions  be  made  on  the 
nnformed  characters  of  children,  llie  faults  which  perhaps  they  may  have  when 
you  enter  into  relation  with  them,  are  not  so  deeply  rooted  that  they  can  not  be 
removed,  if  you  give  to  the  work  attention  and  zeal.  Ton  can  really  produce 
more  substantial  good  in  their  hearts,  than  their  pastors  can  at  a  more  advanced 
ase.  To  destroy  rooted  vices  is  a  diflicult  task,  and  often  impossible  to  be  accom- 
^shed,  whatever  efforts  may  be  tried  ;  but  to  prevent  them,  to  stifle  them  in  their 
commencement,  to  fiishion  the  mind  when  it  is  still  pliant ;  this  is  a  much  easier 
work,  and  one  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  will  succeed,  if  the  master  teach  by 
his  actions,  as  well  om  by  precept  £>o  not  shrink  firom  the  task ;  it  is  the  roost 
noble,  the  most  respectable,  the  most  imposing  that  yon  can  undertake. 

Do  not  aDow  yourself  to  be  frightened  or  arrested  in  a  work  so  excellent,  by  the 
difficulties  whksh  it  presents,  many  of  which  exist  only  in  your  imagination.  The 
dnty  to  which  I  now  exhort  you,  that  of  leading  a  life  irreproachable  and  edifying 
before  God  and  before  the  children,  is  a  doty  obligatory  upon  you  as  Chrisdans ; 
H  ought  to  be  of  importance  to  you  even  if  yon  should  not  be  schoolmasters ;  but 
eta  tuck,  as  directors  of  youth,  who  are  to  be  formed  by  your  teaching  and  by  your 
example,  yon  are  doubly  engaged  to  this  duty. 

If^  then,  you  love  yourselves ;  if  yon  love  tiiese  little  ones  confided  to  your  care, 
Aod  placed  nnder  your  responsibility ;  if  you  love  Him  who  is  their  Saviour  and 
yours,  foflcw  also  his  example  on  this  point,  teaching  like  him  by  words  and  actions ; 
be  to  year  pupils  on  all  occasions,  *^  a  pattern  of  gwNl  works."  (Titos  ii.  7.)  **  Let 
joar  light  so  shme  before  them,  that  they,  seeing  your  good  works,  may  do  like- 
wiw,  and  with  you,  glorUy  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

We  add  a  few  suggeetions  in  the  same  sjHrit  by  Zeller,  and  Becken- 
dorf— tranaJated  from  "  Le  Miroir  des  Institateura,  ou  Conseils  rar 
V  fiduGatioD." 


Xni.  THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION 

BT   HERBERT  BPXNCCR. 

(CoDtlnaed  from  pige  612,  No.  XXVII.) 


ra.    INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION  AND  BTUDIEfl. 
DESIRE  OF  OLD  METHODS. 

1.  The  suppression  of  every  error  is  commonly  followed  by  a  temporary 
ascendency  of  the  contrary  one ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  after  the  ages  when 
physical  development  alone  was  aimed  at,  there  came  an  age  when  culttire  of 
the  mind  was  the  sole  solicitude — when  children  had  lesson-books  put  before 
them  at  between  two  and  three  years  old — when  school-hours  were  protracted, 
and  the  getting  of  knowledge  was  thought  the  one  thing  needfuL  As,  fiirtber,  it 
usually  happens,  that  after  one  of  these  reactions  the  next  advance  is  acbievod 
by  co-ordinating  the  antagonist  errors,  and  perceiving  that  they  are  opposite 
sides  of  one  truth ;  so  we  are  now  coming  to  the  conviction  that  body  and 
mind  must  both  be  cared  for,  and  the  whole  being  unfolded.  The  forcing  sys- 
tem has-been  in  g^at  measure  given  up,  and  precocity  is  discouraged.  FeopHe 
are  beginning  to  see  that  the  first  requisite  to  success  in  life,  is  to  be  a  good 
animaL  The  best  brain  is  found  of  little  service,  if  there  be  not  enough  vital 
energy  to  work  it ;  and  hence  to  obtain  the  one  by  sacrificing  the  source  of  the 
other,  is  now  considered  a  folly — ^a  folly  which  the  eventual  failure  of  juvenile 
prodigies  constantly  illustrates.  Thus  we  are  discovering  the  wisdom  of  the 
Baying,  that  one  secret  in  education  is  "  to  know  how  wisely  to  lose  time.^* 

The  once  universal  practice  of  learning  by  rote,  is  daily  falling  more  into  die- 
credit.  All  modem  authorities  condemn  the  old  mechanical  way  of  teaching 
the  alphabet.  The  multiplication  table  is  now  frequently  taught  experimentaUj. 
In  the  acquirement  of  languages,  the  grammar-school  plan  is  being  superseded 
by  plans  based  on  the  spontaneous  process  followed  by  the  child  in  gaining  ite 
mother  tongue. 

Along  with  rote-teaching,  is  declining  also  the  nearly  allied  teaching  by  rules. 
The  particulars  first,  and  then  the  generalization,  is  the  new  method — a  method^ 
as  the  Battersea  School  Reports  remark,  which,  though  *'  the  reverse  of  tbe 
method  usuaUy  followed  which  consists  in  giving  the  pupil  the  rule  first,**  Is  jet 
proved  by  experience  to  be  the  right  one.  Rule-teaching  is  now  condemned  as 
imparting  a  merely  empirical  knowledge— as  producing  an  appearance  of  aDder> 
,  standing  without  the  reality.  To  give  the  net  product  of  inquiry,  without  tbe 
inquiry  that  leads  to  it,  is  found  to  be  both  enervating  and  inefficient  General 
truths  to  be  of  due  and  permanent  use,  must  be  earned.  "  Easy  come  easy  go^** 
is  a  saying  as  applicable  to  knowledge  as  to  wealth.    While  rules,  lying  ii 
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the  mind — ^not  joined  to  its  other  contents  as  ou%rowths  from  them— are 
>ntinually  forgotten,  the  principles  which  those  rules  express  piecemeal,  be- 
*f  when  once  reached  bj  the  understanding,  enduring  possessions.    While 
rule-taught  youth  is  at  sea  when  bejond  his  rules,  the  youth  instructed  in 
>rinciples  solves  a  new  case  as  readily  as  an  old  one.    Between  a  mind  of  rules 
id  a  mind  of  principles,  there  exists  a  difference  such  as  that  between  a  oodp 
heap  of  materials,  and  the  same  materials  organized  into  a  complete  whole, 
rith  all  its  parts  bound  together.    Of  which  types  this  last  has  not  only  th« 
.^Eidvantage  that  its  constituent  parts  are  better  retained,  but  the  much  greater 
■^^idvantage,  that  it  forms  an  efficient  agent  for  inquiry,  for  independent  thought, 
)r  discovery— ends  for  which  the  first  is  useless.    Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that 
is  a  simile  only:  it  is  the  literal  truth.    The  union  of  facts  into  generalisa- 
tions ia  the  oxganization  of  knowledge,  whether  considered  as  an  objective 
)henomenon,  or  a  subjective  one :  and  the  mental  grasp  may  be  measured  by 
"^he  extent  to  which  this  organization  is  carried. 

From  the  substitution  of  principles  for  rules,  and  the  necessarily  co-ordinaAe 

-■Mractioe  of  leaving  abstractions  untaught  until  the  mind  has  been  fkmiliarized 

^^th  the  facts  firom  which  they  are  abstracted,  has  resulted  the  postponement 

^>f  some  onoe  early  studies  to  a  late  period.    This  is  exemplified  in  the  abandoxh 

-anent  of  that  intensely  stupid  custom,  the  teaching  of  grammar  to  children.    As 

3L  Marcel  says: — "It  may  without  hesitation  be  affirmed  that  grammar  is  not 

the  stepping-stone,  but  the  finishing  instrument"    As  Mr.  Wyse  argues: — 

^*  Grammar  and  Syntax  are  a  collection  of  laws  and  rules.    Rules  are  gathered 

'^rom  practice ;  they  are  the  results  of  induction  to  which   we  come  by  long 

observation  and  comparison  of  fact& 

nrrBODUonoK  of  kew  hsthod. 

3.  After  long  ages  of  blindness  men  are  at  last  seeing  that  the  spontaneous 
sctiintj  of  the  observing  faculties  in  children  has  a  meaning  and  a  use.  What* 
was  once  thought  mere  purposeless  action,  or  play,  or  mischief  as  the  case 
ndg^t  be,  is  now  recognized  as  the  process  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  on  which 
an  after-knowledge  is  based.  Hence  the  well-conceived  but  ill-conducted  system 
of  dtjed-kamma.  The  saying  of  Bacon,  that  physics  is  the  mother  of  sdenoesy 
has  come  to  have  a  meaning  in  education.  Without  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  visible  and  tangible  properties  of  things,  our  conceptions  must  be 
•rroneous,  our  inferences  fidlacious,  and  our  operatious  unsuooessftiL  *'T1ie 
education  of  the  senses  neglected,  all  after  education  partakes  of  a  dvowsfaaess^ 
a  haziness,  an  insufficiency  which  it  is  impossible  to  cure." 

WhUe  the  old  method  of  presenting  truths  in  the  abstract  has  been  fSUUng 
out  of  use,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  adoption  of  the  new  method  of  pre- 
senting them  in  the  concrete.  The  rudimentary  facts  of  exact  science  are  now 
being  learnt  by  direct  intuition,  as  textures,  and  tastes,  and  colors  are  learnt 
Employing  the  baU-fhmie  for  first  lessons  in  arithmetic  exemplifies  this.  It  is 
wen  illus^tited,  too^  hi  Professor  De  Morgan's  mode  of  explaining  the  dedmtl 
notatioiL  K.  Maroel,  rightly  repudiating  the  old  system  of  tables,  teache4 
ireights  and  measures  by  referring  to  the  actual  yard  and  foot,  pound  and  ounce, 
gallon  and  qtiart;  and  lets  the  discovery  of  their  relationships  be  experimentsL 
The  use  of  geographical  models  and  models  of  the  regular  bodies,  Aa,  as  intro- 
^QcCoiy  to  geography  and  geometry  respectively,  are  fkots  of  the  same  dass. 
Haoiftstly  a  common  trait  of  these  methods  is^  that  they  cany  each  child's 
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mind  through  a  proceas  like  that  wliich  the  mind  of  humanity  at  large  has  gone 
through.  The  truths  of  number,  of  form,  of  relationship  in  position^  were  all 
originally  drawn  from  objects;  and  to  present  these  truths  to  the  chOd  in  the 
concrete  is  to  let  him  learn  them  as  the  race  learnt  them.  By-and-by,  perhaps^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  can  not  possibly  leam  them  in  any  other  way ;  fi»r  that 
if  he  is  made  to  repeat  them  as  abstractions,  the  abstractions  can  hare  no  mean- 
ing for  him,  until  he  finds  that  they  are  simply  statements  of  what  he  intuittyely 
discerns. 

But  of  all  the  changes  taking  place,  the  most  significant  is  the  growing  deslra 
to  make  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  pleasurable  rather  than  painful — a  de- 
sire based  on  the  more  or  lees  distinct  perception  that  at  each  age  the  intellectual 
action  which  a  child  likes  is  a  healthful  one  for  it ;  and  conversely.  There  is  a 
spreading  opinion  that  the  rise  of  an  appetite  for  any  kind  of  knowledge  im- 
plies that  the  unfolding  mind  has  become  fit  to  assimilate  it,  and  needs  it  for  the 
purposes  of  gprowth ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  dii^;ust  felt  towards  anjr 
kind  of  knowledge  is  a  sig^  either  that  it  is  prematurely  presented,  or  that 
it  is  presented  in  an  indigestible  form.  Hence  the  efforts  to  make  eariy 
education  amusing,  and  all  education  fnteresting.  Hence  the  lectures  oil 
the  value  of  play.  Hence  the  defense  of  nursery  rhymes,  and  fidry  talea: 
Daily  we  more  and  more  conform  our  plans  to  juvenile  opinion.  Does  the 
child  like  this  or  that  kind  of  teaching?  does  he  take  to  it?  we  constant^ 
ask.  "His  natural  desire  of  variety  should  be  indulged,"  sa3rs  M.  Maroel; 
"and  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity  should  be  combined  with  his  Im- 
provement" "Lessons,"  he  again  remarks,  "should  cease  before  the  diiM 
evinces  symptoms  of  wearines&"  And  so  with  later  education.  Short  breaki 
during  school-hours,  {excursions  into  the  country,  amusing  lectures,  choral 
songs — in  these  and  many  like  traits,  the  change  may  be  discerned.  Asceticiani 
is  disappearing  out  of  education  as  out  of  life;  and  the  usual  test  of  political 
legislation — ^its  tendency  to  promote  happiness — is  beginning  to  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  test  of  legislation  for  the  school  and  the  nursery. 

THX  OBDEB  AND  MBTHOD  OF  NATURE  TO  BE  rOLLOWED. 

3.  There  is  a  certain  sequence  in  which  the  fiumlties  spontaneously  develops 
and  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  which  each  requires  during  its  development; 
and  that  it  is  for  us  to  ascertain  this  sequence,  and  supply  this  knowledge.  A 
nebulous  perception  of  it  now  prevails  among  teachers;  and  it  is  daily  more  in- 
sisted on  in  educational  worka  "The  method  of  nature  is  the  archetype  of  aU 
methods,"  says  M.  Marcel  "  The  vital  principle  in  the  pursuit  is  to  enable  tiie 
pupil  rightly  to  instruct  himself"  writes  Mr.  Wyse.  The  more  sdenoe  fiunHiar- 
ises  us  with  the  constitution  of  things  the  more  do  we  see  in  them  an  inherent 
self-suiBcingness.  A  higher  knowledge  tends  continually  to  limit  our  inter* 
forenoe  with  the  processes  of  life.  As  in  medicine  the  old  "heroic  treatment* 
lias  given  place  to  mild  treatment,  and  often  no  treatment  save  a  normal  re* 
gimen — as  we  have  found  that  it  is  not  needful  to  mould  the  bodies  of  babes  hf 
bandaging  them  in  papoose  fashion  or  otherwise— as  in  gaols  it  is  being  dle- 
oovered  that  no  cunningly  devised  discipline  of  ours  is  so  efficient  in  producing 
reformation  as  the  natural  discipline,  the  makmg  prisoners  maintain  thems^ves 
by  productive  labor;  so  in  education  we  are  finding  that  success  is  to  b* 
adiieved  only  by  rendering  our  measures  subservient  to  that  spontaneooi  imftU* 
ing  whidi  all  minds  go  through  in  their  progress  to  maturity. 
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bongli  it  ii  not  pooible  for  a  acheme  of  culture  to  be  periSsded  eitlier  in 
or  ibim  until «  rational  PBjrohologj  haa  been  establiahed,  it  is  possible^ 
tie  aid  of  certain  guiding  prindplea,  to  make  empirical  approximations 
s  a  perfect  scheme.  To  prepare  the  waj  for  further  research  we  wiU 
leoiQr  these  principles:— 

That  in  education  we  should  proceed  fh>m  the  simple  to  the  complex  is  a 
rhidh  has  always  been  to  some  extent  acted  upon ;  not  professedlj,  in- 
lor  by  any  means  consistently.  The  mind  grows.  lake  all  things  that 
b  progresses  finom  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous ;  and  a  normal 
^  system  being  an  objective  counterpart  of  this  subjective  process^  must 
;  the  like  progression.  ICoreovor,  regarding  it  fipom  this  point  of  view, 
f  see  that  this  formula  has  much  wider  applications  than  at  first  appears. 

raiionak  inrolyes  not  only  that  we  should  proceed  from  the  single  to  the 
led  in  the  teaching  of  each  branch  of  knowledge;  but  that  we  should  do 
B  with  knowledge  as  a  whole.  As  tlie  mind,  consisting  at  first  of  but 
iive  fiiculties;  has  its  later-completed  faculties  successively  awakened, 
Cimately  comes  to  have  all  its  faculties  in  simultaneous  action ;  it  follows 
IT  teaching  should  begin  with  but  fow  subjects  at  once,  and  successively 

to  these,  should  finally  carry  on  all  subjects  abreast — that  not  only  in  its 

should  education  proceed  firom  the  simple  to  the  complex,  but  in  its 
isalao. 

To  say  that  our  lessons  ought  to  start  fh>m  the  concrete  and  end  in  the 
st|  may  be  considered  as  in  part  a  repetition  of  the  foregoing.  Nevethe- 
ia  a  maxim  that  needs  to  be  stated:  if  with  no  other  view,  then  with  the 
if  showing  in  certain  cases  what  are  truly  the  simple  and  the  complex, 
afortunately  there  has  been  much  misunderstandmg  on  this  point  Qen- 
rmolas  which  men  have  devised  to  express  groups  of  details,  and  which 
evenUly  simplified  their  conceptions  by  uniting  many  fitcts  into  one  fiust^ 
lave  supposed  must  simplify  the  conceptions  of  the  child  also:  quite 
ing  that  a  generalization  is  simple  only  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
tf  psrticular  truths  it  comprehends — ^that  it  is  more  complex  than  any  one 
M  truths  taken  singly — ^tliat  only  afler  many  of  these  single  truths  have 
loquired  does  the  generalization  ease  the  memoiy  and  help  the  reason— 
lafc  to  the  child  not  possessing  these  single  truths  it  is  necesBarily  a  mys- 

Thus  confounding  two  kinds  of  simplification,  teachers  have  oonstantly 
by  setting  out  with  "first  principles:*'  a  proceeding  essentially,  though 
iparently,  at  variance  with  the  primary  rule ;  which  implies  that  the  mind 
L  be  introduced  to  principles  through  the  medium  of  examples,  and  so 
L  be  led  from  the  particular  to  the  general — Onm  the  concrete  to  the 
et. 

The  education  of  the  child  must  accord  both  in  mode  and  arrangement 
he  education  of  mankind  as  considered  historically ;  or  in  other  words^ 
oeais  of  knowledge  in  the  hidividual  must  follow  the  same  counw  as  the 

•  of  knowledge  in  the  race. 

•  aHke  provable  that  the  historical  sequence  was,  in  its  main  outlines,  a 
lary  one ;  and  that  the  causes  which  determined  it  apply  to  the  child  as  to 
oe.  Not  to  specify  these  causes  in  detail,  it  will  suffice  here  to  point  out 
8  the  mind  of  humanity  placed  in  the  midst  of  phenomena  and  striving  to 
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comprcbend  tbcm,  haa,  afcer  endless  oomparisons,  speculations,  experiment^ 
and  thooricti,  reached  its  present  knowledge  of  each  subject  by  a  specific  route; 
it  may  rationally  be  inferred  that  the  relationship  between  mind  and  pheDOmefiui 
is  such  as  to  prevent  this  knowledge  from  being  readied  by  any  other  route; 
and  that  as  each  child^s  mmd  stands  in  this  same  relationship  to  phenomeiwv 
they  can  be  accessible  to  it  only  through  the  same  route.  Hence  in  decidmg 
upon  the  right  method  of  education,  an  inquiry  into  the  method  of  dTiliimtinn 
will  help  to  guide  us. 

(4.)  One  of  the  conclusions  to  which  such  an  inquiry  leads  is,  that  in  Mch 
branch  of  instruction  we  should  proceed  from  the  empurical  to  the  rationaL  A 
leading  fact  in  human  progress  is,  that  every  science  is  evolved  out  of  its  cor- 
responding art.  It  results  from  the  necessity  we  are  under,  both  individual^ 
and  as  a  race,  of  reaching  the  abstract  by  way  of  the  concrete,  that  there  must 
be  practice  and  an  accruing  experience  with  its  empirical  generalizations,  before 
there  can  be  science.  Science  is  organized  knowledge;  and  before  knowledgpo 
can  be  organized,  some  of  it  must  first  be  possessed.  Every  study,  theteftra^ 
sliould  have  a  purely  experimental  introduction ;  and  only  after  an  ample  ftmd 
of  observations  has  been  accumulated,  should  reasoning  begin.  As  illustrathre 
applications  of  this  rule,  we  may  instance  the  modem  course  of  placuig  gram- 
mar, not  before  language,  but  afler  it;  or  the  ordinary  custom  of  prefacing  pef^ 
spective  by  practical  drawing.  By-and-by  fhrther  applications  of  it  will  bo 
indicated. 

(i.)  A  second  corollary  from  the  foregoing  general  principle,  and  one  whkil 
can  not  be  too  strenuously  insisted  upon,  is,  that  in  education  the  proceas  of 
self-development  should  be  encouraged  to  the  fullest  extent    Children  should 
be  led  to  make  their  own  investigations,  and  to  draw  their  own  inferences 
They  should  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and  induced  to  discover  as  much  as 
possible.    Humanity  has  progressed  solely  by  self-instruction;   and  that  to 
achieve  the  best  results,  each  mind  must  progress  somewhat  after  the  aamo 
fashion,  is  continually  proved  by  the  marked  success  of  self-made  men.    Those 
who  have  been  brought  up  under  the  ordinary  school-drill,  and  have  carried 
away  with  them  the  idea  that  education  is  practicable  only  in  that  style,  will 
think  it  hopeless  to  make  children  their  own  teachers.    I(  however,  they  will 
call  to  mind  that  the  all-important  knowledge  of  surrounding  objects  whidi  a 
child  gets  in  its  early  years  is  got  without  help— if  they  will  remember  that  the 
child  is  self-taught  in  the  use  of  its  mother  tongue — if  they  will  estimate  the 
amount  of  that  experience  of  Hfe,  that  out-of-school  wisdom,  which  every  boj 
gathers  for  himself— if  they  will  mark  the  unusual  intelligence  of  the  uncared* 
for  London  ^mtfi,  as  shown  in  all  the  directions  in  which  his  faculties  Yult^ 
been  tasked — if  further,  they  will  think  how  many  minds  have  struggled  up 
unaided,  not  only  through  the  mysteries  of  our  irrationally-planned 
but  through  hosts  of  other  obstacles  besides ;  they  will  find  it  a  not 
able  conclusion,  that  if  the  subjects  be  put  before  him  in  right  order  and  rlgbl 
form,  any  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity  will  surmount  his  successive  difBcoItieo 
with  but  little  assistance.    Who  indeed  can  watch  the  ceaseless  observatioii,  sad 
inquiry,  and  inference  going  on  in  a  child^s  mind,  or  listen  to  its  acute  remaiks 
on  matters  within  the  range  of  its  faculties,  without  perceiving  that  tiieoo 
powers  which  it  manifests,  if  brought  to  bear  systematically  upon  any  studlw 
fffiihin  (he  same  range,  would  readily  master  them  without  help  f 

(6.)  As  a  final  test  by  which  to  judge  any  plan  of  culture,  should  oono '  te 


•Doei  it  create  A  pleMarable  excitement  in  the  pnpilsf    When  in 
oobt  whether  a  particular  mode  or  arrangement  is  or  ia  not  more  in  harmonj 
the  foregoing  prindplea  than  some  other,  we  maj  aafely  abide  by  tiiUi 
iterion.    Even  when,  as  considered  theoretioallj,  the  propoaed  course  seems 
best,  yet  if  it  produce  no  interest,  or  lees  interest  than  another  course,  wt 
relinquish  it;  for  a  child's  intellectual  instincts  are  more  trustworthy 
our  reasonings.    In  respect  to  the  knowing  foculties,  we  may  confidently 
in  the  general  law,  that  under  normal  conditions,  healthful  action  is  plei^ 
le,  while  action  which  gives  pain  is  not  healthfUL    Though  at  present 
ry  incompletely  conformed  to  by  the  emotional  nature,  yet  by  the  intellectual 
or  at  least  by  those  parts  of  it  whidi  the  child  exhibits,  this  law  ii 
wholly  conformed  ta    The  repugnances  to  this  and  that  study  which 
x  the  ordinary  teacher,  are  not  innate,  but  result  fh>m  his  unwise  S3r8tem. 
'eUenberg  says,  "Experience  has  taught  me  that  itidolenee  in  young  persons  ii 
directly  opposite  to  their  natural  disposition  to  activity,  that  unless  it  is  th« 
nsequenoe  of  bad  education,  it  is  almost  invariably  connected  with  some  con* 
itational  defect"    And  the  spontaneous  activity  to  which  children  are  thus 
18  simply  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  which  the  healthful  exercise  of 
feculties  gives.  / 


APPUOATION  OF  PRINCIPLX  TO  PRACTICX. 

6.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Pestalozzi — an  opinion  which  has  ever  since  his  day 

gaining  ground — ^tbat  education  of  some  kind  should  begin  from  the 

^^oradle.    Whoever  has  watched  with  any  discernment,  the  wide^yed  gaze  of  th« 

Safont  at  surrounding  objects,  knows  very  well  that  education  does  begin  thus 

nearly,  whether  we  intend  it  or  not;  and  that  these  fingerings  and  suckings  of 

^very  thing  it  can  lay  hold  ot,  these  open-mouthed  listenings  to  every  sound,  are 

"^he  first  steps  in  the  series  which  ends  in  the  discovery  of  unseen  planets,  the 

:Snvention  of  calculating  engines,  the  production  of  great  paintings,  or  the  com- 

^x)6ltion  of  symphonies  and  operas.    This  activity  of  the  faculties  from  the  veiy 

^^rst  being  spontaneous  and  inevitable,  the  question  is  whether  we  shall  suppl|y 

'Mn  due  variety  the  materials  on  which  they  may  exercise  themselves;  and  to 

^Ebe  question  so  put,  none  but  an  affirmative  answer  can  be  given. 

XNTUinoKJLL  EXERCISE  Of  THE  PERCEPTIONS. 

6.  The  earliest  impressions  which  the  mind  can  assimilate,  are  those  given  to 
^t  by  the  undeoomposable  sensations— resistance^  light,  sound,  &c.    Manifestly 
decomposable  states  of  consciousness  can  not  exist  before  the  states  of  oon- 
vdousness  out  of  which  they  are  composed.    There  can  be  no  idea  of  form  until 
«ome  fhmiliarity  with  light  in  its  gradations  and  qualities,  or  resistance  in  its 
^iiffermt  intensities,  has  been  acquired;  for,  as  has  been  long  known,  we  recogp- 
"suse  visible  form  by  means  of  varieties  of  light,  and  tangible  form  by  means  of 
"varieties  of  resistance.    Similarly,  no  articulate  sound  is  cognizable  until  the 
inarticulate  sounds  which  go  to  make  it  up  have  been  learned.    And  thus  must 
:lt  be  in  every  other  case.    Following,  therefore,  the  necessary  law  of  progres- 
sion firom  the  simple  to  the  complex,  we  should  provide  for  the  infant  a  suffi- 
^siency  of  objects  presenting  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  resistance,  a  sufficiency 
^^  ol^ts  reflecting  different  amounts  and  qualities  of  light,  and  a  suffideBey 
^)f  sounds  contrasted  in  their  loudness,  their  j^toh  and  their  timbre.    How  fiilly 
^^^  4  priori  oondusioii  is  confirmed  by  in&ntUe  instinots  all  will  see  on  hfiag 
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reminded  of  the  delight  which  every  joung  child  has  in  biting  its  toys,  in  (M> 
ing  its  brother's  bright  jacket-buttons,  and  palling  papa's  whiskers-— bow  ab- 
sorbed it  becomes  in  gazing  at  any  gaudily  painted  object^  to  which  it  appliei 
the  word  "pretty,"  when  it  can  pronounce  it,  wholly  in  yirtue  of  the  briglit 
odors — and  how  its  face  broadens  into  a  laugh  at  the  tattlings  of  its  nurse^  the 
snapping  of  a  visitor's  fingers,  or  any  sound  which  it  has  not  before  beenL 
Fortunately,  the  ordmary  practices  of  the  nursery  fulfill  these  early  require- 
ments of  education  to  a  considerable  degree.  ICuch,  however,  renuUna  to  be 
done ;  and  it  is  of  more  importance  that  it  should  be  done  than  at  first  ttippeKn, 
Every  faculty  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  activity — the  period  in.  which  H 
is  spontaneously  evolving  itself— 4s  capable  of  receiving  more  vivid  impreaaioiii 
than  at  any  other  period.  Moreover,  as  these  simplest  elements  must  eventu- 
ally be  mastered,  and  as  the  mastery  of  them  whenever  achieved  must  take 
time,  it  becomes  an  economy  of  time  to  occupy  this  first  stage  of  childhood, 
during  which  no  other  intellectual  action  is  possible,  in  gaining  a  oomidete 
fiyniliarity  with  them  in  all  their  modifications.  Add  to  which,  that  both  tem- 
per and  health  will  be  improved  by  the  continual  gratification  resulting  finom  a 
due  supply  of  these  impressions  which  every  child  so  greedily  awsimilatf. 
Space,  could  it  be  spared,  might  here  be  well  filled  by  some  suggestioBa 
towards  a  more  systematic  ministration  to  these  simplest  of  the  perceptiona. 
But  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  that  any  such  ministration  ought  to  be  based 
upon  the  general  truth  that  in  the  development  of  every  &culty,  maritedly  con- 
trasted impressions  are  the  first  to  be  distinguished :  that  hence  sounds  great^ 
difl^ering  in  loudness  and  pitch,  colors  very  remote  fW>m  each  other,  and  mb- 
stances  widely  unlike  in  hardness  or  texture,  should  be  the  first  supplied;  and 
that  in  each  case  the  progression  must  be  by  slow  degrees  to  ImpreKiana  mora 
nearly  allied. 

OBJSCT-LE880KS. 

7.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  daily  life  of  the  in&nt  to  see  tiial  all  tfie 
knowledge  of  things  whidi  is  gained  before  the  acquirement  of  speech,  is  aelA 
gained — ^that  the  qualities  of  hardness  and  weight  assodated  with  certain  visual 
appearances,  the  possession  of  particular  forms  and  colors  by  particular  pereoni^ 
the  production  of  special  sounds  by  animals  of  special  aspects,  are  phenomena 
which  it  observes  for  itselC  In  manhood  too,  when  there  are  no  longer  teadi- 
ers  at  hand,  the  observations  and  inferences  required  for  daily  guidance,  mnat 
be  made  unhelped ;  and  success  in  life  depends  upon  the  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  they  are  made.  Is  it  probable  then,  that  while  the  pio- 
cess  displayed  in  the  evolution  of  humanity  at  large,  is  repeated  alike  by  the 
infant  and  the  man,  a  reverse  process  must  be  foUowed  during  the  period 
between  infancy  and  manhood  7  and  that  too^  even  in  so  simple  a  thing  at 
learning  the  properties  of  objects  f  Is  it  not  obvious,  on  the  contrary,  that  one 
method  must  be  pursued  throughout  ?  And  is  not  nature  perpetually  thniatli^ 
this  method  upon  us,  if  we  had  but  the  wit  to  see  it,  and  the  humility  to  adopl 
it?  What  can  be  more  manifest  than  the  desire  of  children  for  intdleotQal 
sympathy?  Mark  how  the  in&nt  sitting  on  your  knee  thrusts  into  your  ina 
the  toy  it  holds,  that  you  too  may  look  at  it  See  when  it  makes  a  oreak  witk 
its  wet  finger  on  the  table,  how  it  turns  and  looks  at  you;  doee  it  again,  and 
agahi  looks  at  you;  thus  saying  as  clearly  as  it  can— "Hear  this  new  aonnd.* 
Watch  how  the  elder  children  oome  into  the  room  ftTnlaSmfagi— « if  ^mim^  ^g^ 
what  a  curious  thing,**  "Mamma,  look  at  this,"  "Mamma^  look  at  thai;" 
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td  oontlniie  the  habit,  did  not  the  all/  mMnma  tell  them  not  to  tease  her. 
rv^  how,  when  oat  with  the  nnne-maid,  each  little  one  nms  ap  to  her  with 
Mfw  flower  it  haa  gathered,  to  show  her  how  prett/  it  ia,  and  to  get  her 
to  wmj  it  is  pretty.  Listen  to  the  eager  volability  with  which  OTeiy  orofain 
ibeo  anj  norel^  he  haa  been  to  see,  if  only  he  oan  find  some  one  who  will 
id  with  anj  interest  Does  not  the  indqction  lie  on  the  surfiuse?  Is  it  noi 
that  we  most  conibnn  our  coorae  to  these  intellectual  instincts— that  wt 
Jaat  systematize  the  natural  process — ^that  we  must  listen  to  all  the  child 

0  tell  us  about  each  object,  must  induce  it  to  say  ereiy  thing  it  can  think 
MHit  audi  object,  must  occasionally  draw  its  attention  to  fiKSts  it  has  not  yet 
rved,  with  the  Tiew  of  leading  it  to  notice  them  itself  whenerer  they  recur, 
miut  go  on  by-and-by  to  indicate  or  supply  new  series  of  things  for  a  like 
instiTe  examination? 

xxAMFLx  or  ▲  icastib's  uxconsoioub  turiov  ov  objbctb. 

Step  by  step  the  mother  familiarises  her  little  boy  with  the  names  of  the 
Jer  attributes,  hardness,  softness,  color,  taste^  siae^  Ac.,  in  doing  which  she 

1  him  eagerly  help  by  bringing  this  to  show  her  that  it  is  red,  and  the  other 
lake  her  feel  that  it  is  hard,  as  &st  as  she  gives  him  words  for  these  pro- 
ittk  Each  additional  property,  as  she  draws  his  attention  to  it  in  some  fbesh 
^  which  he  brings  her,  she  takes  care  to  mention  in  connection  with  those 
Iready  knows;  so  that  by  the  natural  tendency  to  imitate^  he  may  get  into 
bahit  of  repeating  ihem  one  after  another.  Gradually  as  there  occur  cases 
rhk^  he  omits  to  name  one  or  more  of  the  properties  he  has  become  ao- 
nted  with,  she  introduces  the  practice  of  asking  him  whether  th^re  is  not 
ething  more  that  he  can  tell  her  about  the  thing  he  has  got  Probably  he 
I  not  understand.  After  lettmg  him  puzzle  awhile  she  tells  him ;  perhaps 
;hing  at  him  a  little  for  his  failure.  A  few  recurrences  of  this  and  he  per- 
ee  whtlt  is  to  be  done.  When  next  she  says  she  knows  something  more 
at  the  object  than  he  has  told  her,  bis  pride  is  roused ;  he  looks  at  it  in- 
ly ;  he  thinks  over  all  that  he  has  heard ;  and  the  problem  behig  easy,  pre- 
Xj  finds  it  out  He  is  full  of  glee  at  his  bucccsb,  and  she  sympathizes  with 
.  In  common  with  every  child,  he  delights  in  the  disooveiy  of  his  powers. 
wUies  for  more  victories,  and  goes  in  quest  of  more  things  about  which  to 
her.  As  his  fiiculties  unfold  she  adds  quality  after  quality  to  his  list:  pro- 
seSng  fh>m  hardness  and  softness  to  roughness  and  smoothnen,  firom  color 
lolish,  firom  simple  bodies  to  composite  ones — ^thus  constantly  complicating 
problem  as  he  gains  competence,  constantly  taxing  his  attentioa  and  memory 
I  greater  extent,  constantly  maintaining  his  interest  by  supplying  liim  with 
r  impressions  such  as  his  mind  can  assimilate,  and  constantly  gratiQring  him 
Donquests  over  such  small  difficulties  as  he  can  master.  In  doing  this  she  ii 
lifeftly  but  following  out  that  spontaneous  process  that  was  going  on  during 
iU  eariier  period — simply  aiding  self-evolution ;  and  is  aiding  it  in  the  mode 
gstted  by  the  boy*s  distinctive  behavior  to  her.  Manifestly,  too^  the  course 
is  pursuing  is  the  one  best  calculated  to  establish  a  habit  of  exhaustive  ob- 
ratkm;  which  is  the  professed  aim  of  these  lessons.  To  feff  a  child  this  and 
how  it  the  other,  is  not  to  teach  it  how  to  observe,  but  to  make  it  a  mere 
qpiflikt  of  another's  observations :  a  proceeding  which  weakens  rather  than 
sigthena  it  powers  of  self-instruction — ^which  deprives  it  of  the  pleasures  re> 
dog  firom  auooessful  activity— wUch  presents  this  aU-attrsotive  knowledyt 
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under  the  aspect  of  formal  tuition — and  which  thus  generates  that  indifferenot 
and  even  disgust  with  which  these  object-lessons  are  not  unflrequentlj  regarded. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  pursue  the  course  above  described  is  simply  to  guide  th* 
intellect  to  its  appropriate  food ;  to  join  with  the  intellectual  appetites  their 
natural  adjuncts — amour  propre  and  the  desire  for  sympathy ;  to  induce  bj  tb* 
union  of  all  these  an  intensity  of  attention  which  insures  perceptions  alike  Tivid 
and  complete ;  and  to  habituate  the  mind  from  the  beginning  to  that  practice  of 
self-help  which  it  must  ultimately  follow. 

EZTENBIOir  or  TBB  FIELD  Or  OBJEOT-TEACHIKO. 

9.  Object-lessons  should  not  only  be.  carried  on  after  quite  a  different  fashioB 
fbom  that  commonly  pursued,  but  should  be  extended  to  a  range  of  things  &r 
wider,  and  continue  to  a  period  far  later,  than  now.  They  should  not  bo 
limited  to  the  contents  of  the  house ;  but  should  include  those  of  the  fields  and 
the  hedges,  the  quarry  and  the  sea-shore.  They  should  not  cease  with  early 
childhood ;  but  should  be  so  kept  up  during  youth  as  insensibly  to  merge  into 
the  investigations  of  the  naturalist  and  the  man  of  science.  Here  again  wo 
have  but  to  follow  nature^s  leadings.  Where  can  be  seen  an  intenser  deliglil 
than  that  of  children  picking  up  new  flowers  and  watching  new  insects^  or 
hoarding  pebbles  and  shells?  And  who  is  there  but  perceives  that  by  symp** 
thizing  with  them  they  may  be  led  on  to  any  extent  of  inquiry  into  the  quail* 
ties  and  structures  of  these  things?^  Every  botanist  who  has  had  children  with 
him  in  the  woods  and  the  lanes  must  have  noticed  how  eagerly  they  joined  Mk 
his  pursuits^  how  keenly  they  searched  out  plants  for  him,  how  intently  th^ 
watched  whilst  he  examined  them,  how  they  overwhelmed  him  with  questtons. 
The  consistent  follower  of  Bacon — ^the  '*  servant  and  interpreter  of  namre,"  wiU 
see  that  we  ought  modestly  to  adopt  the  course  of  culture  thus  indicated. 
Having  gained  due  familiarity  with  the  simpler  properties  of  inorganic  objects^ 
the  child  should  by  the  same  process  be  led  on  to  a  like  exhaustive  examinatioa 
of  the  things  it  picks  up  in  its  daily  walks — ^the  less  complex  facts  they  preoent 
being  alone  noticed  at  first :  in  plants,  the  color,  number,  and  forms  of  the  petalt 
and  shapes  of  the  stalks  and  leaves :  in  insects,  the  numbers  of  the  wings»  legi^ 
and  antennae,  and  their  colors.  As  these  become  fully  appreciated  and  invaiW 
ably  observed,  fhrther  facts  may  be  successively  introduced:  in  the  one  caM^ 
the  numbers  of  stamens  and  pistils,  the  forms  of  the  flowers,  whether  radial  or 
bilateral  in  symmetry,  the  arrangement  and  character  of  the  leaves,  whethor 
opposite  or  alternate,  stalked  or  sessile,  smooth  or  hairy,  serrated,  toothed,  or 
crenate; .  in  the  other,  the  divisions  of  the  body,  the  segments  of  the  abdomeBi 
the  markings  of  the  wings,  the  number  of  joints  m  the  legs,  and  the  forms  of 
the  smaller  organs — ^the  system  pursued  throughout  being  that  of  making  it  tho 
child's  ambition  to  say  respecting  eveiy  thing  it  finds,  all  that  can  be  iaid. 
Then  when  a  fit  age  has  been  reached,  the  means  of  preserving  these  |daiit» 
which  have  become  so  interesting  in  virtue  of  the  knowledge  obtained  of  them, 
may  as  a  great  &vor  be  supplied ;  and  eventually,  as  a  still  greater  favor,  magr 
also  be  supplied  the  apparatus  needful  for  keeping  the  larvsD  of  our  conmum 
butterfiiee  and  moths  through  their  transibrmations — a  practice  which,  as  m 
can  personally  testify,  yields  the  highest  gratification ;  is  continued  with  ardor 
for  years;  when  joined  with  the  formation  of  an  entomological  collection,  adds 
immense  interest  to  Saturday-afternoon  rambles ;  and  fbrms  an  admirable  intff^ 
duction  to  the  study  of  physiology. 
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r ALU!  or  ▲  LOT!  AXD  A  TSOWLKDQM  OF  KATUBl. 

10.  If  there  is  a  more  worthj  aim  for  us  than  to  be  drudgee— if  there  are 
Mtber  uaes  in  the  things  around  us  than  their  power  to  bring  money — ^if  tliere 
.30  higher  fik^ulties  to  be  exercised  than  acquitutiye  and  sensual  ones— if  the 
■loMuree  which  poetry  and  art  and  science  and  philosophy  can  bring  are  of  any 
noment — ^thcn  is  it  desirable  that  the  instinctive  inclination  which  every  child 
Jiowa  to  observe  natural  beauties  and  investigate  natural  phenomena  should  be 
■KXMiraged.  But  this  gross  utilitarianism  which  is  content  to  come  into  the 
world  and  quit  it  again  without  knowing  what  kind  of  a  world  it  is  or  what  it 
KmtaiDfl,  may  be  met  on  its  own  ground.  It  will  by  and  by  be  found  that  a 
mowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  is  more  important  than  any  other  knowledge 
irhfttever — ^that  the  laws  of  life  include  not  only  all  bodily  and  mental  processes^ 
)ut  by  implication  all  the  transactions  of  the  house  and  the  street,  all  commerce^ 
lU  politics,  all  morals — and  that  therefore  without  a  due  acquaintance  with 
;hein  neither  personal  nor  social  conduct  can  be  rightly  regulated.  It  will 
drenttudly  be  seen  too,  that  the  laws  of  life  are  essentially  the  same  throughout 
die  whole  organic  creation ;  and  further,  that  they  can  not  be  properly  under- 
Blood  in  their  complex  manifestations  until  they  have  been  studied  in  their 
gffpplftr  ones.  And  when  this  is  seen,  it  will  be  also  seen  that  in  aiding  the 
sliild  to  acquire  the  out-of-door  information  for  which  it  shows  so  great  an 
Kviditj,  and  in  encouraging  the  acquisition  of  such  information  throughout 
grouth,  we  are  simply  inducing  it  to  store  up  the  raw  material  for  future  organiza- 
tion— the  facta  that  will  one  day  bring  home  to  it  with  due  force  those  great 
generalizations  of  science  by  which  actions  may  be  rightly  guided. 

DBAWIKO — ^INOLUDIKa  FORM  AND  COLOR. 

11.  The  spreading  recognition  of  drawing  as  an  element  of  education,  is  one 

mnongst  many  signs  of  the  more  rational  views  on  mental  culture  now  begin- 

■ling  to  prevail.    Once  more  it  may  be  remarked  that  teachers  are  at  length 

■idopting  the  course  which  nature  has  for  ages  been  pressing  upon  their  notice. 

^Cbe  spontaneous  efforts  made  by  children  to  represent  the  men,  houses^  trees, 

ftnimAiiy  around  them— on  a  slate  if  they  can  got  nothing  better,  or  with 

L-pencil  on  paper,  if  they  can  beg  them — are  familiar  to  all    To  be  shown 

'ttiough  a  picture-book  is  one  of  their  highest  gratifications;  and  as  usual,  their 

strong  imitative  tendency  presently  generates  in  them  the  ambition  to  make 

^lictures  themselves  also.    This  attempt  to  depict  the  striking  things  they  see  is 

«i  fhrther  instinctive  exercise  of  the  perceptions — a  means  whereby  still  greater 

^iocuraoy  and  completeness  of  observation  is  induced.    And  alike  by  seeking  to 

.Snterest  us  in  their  discoveries  of  the  sensible  properties  of  things,  and  by  their 

endeavors  to  draw,  they  solicit  firom  us  just  that  'kind  of  culture  which  they 

.aoat  need. 

Had  teachers  been  guided  by  nature's  hints  not  only  in  the  making  of  draw- 
ing a  part  of  education,  but  in  the  choice  of  their  modes  of  teaching  it,  they 
would  have  done  still  better  than  they  have  done.  What  is  it  that  the  child 
iKnt  tries  to  represent?  Things  that  are  large,  things  that  are  attractive  in 
^nlor,  things  round  whicl^  its  pleasurable  associations  most  cluster — human 
iMings  from  whom  it  has  received  so  many  emotions,  cows  and  dogs  which  in- 
tiirest  by  the  many  phenomena  they  present,  houses  that  are  hourly  visible  and 
«trika  by  their  size  and  contrast  of  parts.    And  which  of  all  the  prooeosea  of 
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representaUon  gives  it  most  delight?  Ck>loriDg.  Paper  And  pencil  are  good  in 
defiiult  of  something  better;  but  a  box  of  paints  and  a  brash — ^these  are  the 
treasures.  The  drawing  of  outlines  immediately  becomes  seoondarj  to  color- 
ing— is  gone  through  mainlj  with  a  view  to  the  coloring;  and  if  leaye  can  be 
got  to  color  a  book  of  prints,  how  great  is  the  &yor  t  Now,  ridiculous  as  such 
a  position  will  seem  to  drawing-masters,  who  postpone  coloring  and  who  teach 
form  by  a  dreary  discipline  of  copying  lines,  we  believe  that  the  course  of  cul- 
ture thus  indicated  is  the  right  one.  That  priority  of  color  to  form,  which,  as 
already  pointed  out,  has  a  psychological  basis,  and  in  virtue  of  whidi  psycholo- 
gical basis  arises  this  strong  preference  in  the  child,  should  be  recognised  from 
the  very  beginning;  and  from  the  very  beginning  also  the  things  imital«d 
should  be  real  That  greater  delight  in  color  which  is  not  only  conspicuous  in 
ehildren  but  persists  in  most  persons  throughout  life,  should  be  continuondy 
employed  as  the  natural  stimulus  to  the  mastery  of  the  comparatively  difficutt 
and  unattractive  form — should  be  the  prospective  reward  for  the  achievement 
of  form.  And  these  instinctive  attempts  to  represent  interesting  actuaUtieB 
should  be  all  along  encouraged ;  in  the  conviction  that  as,  by  a  widening  ex- 
perience, smiUler  and  more  practicable  objects  become  interesting,  they  too  wQl 
be  attempted;  and  that  so  a  gradual  approximation  will  be  made  towards  imita- 
tions having  some  resemblance  to  the  realities.  No  matter  how  grotesque  tlie 
shapes  produced :  no  matter  how  daubed  and  glaring  the  colors.  The  questkm 
is  not  whether  the  child  is  producing  good  drawings:  the  question  is,  whether 
it  is  developing  its  faculties.  It  has  first  to  gain  some  command  over  its  flngera^ 
some  crude  notions  of  likeness ;  and  this  practice  is  better  than  any  other  for 
these  ends ;  seeing  that  it  is  the  spontaneous  and  the  interesting  one.  Daring 
these  early  years,  be  it  remembered,  no  formal  drawing-lessons  are  poesil^: 
shall  we  therefore  repress,  or  neglect  to  aid,  these  efforts  at  self-culture  ?  or 
shall  we  encourage  and  guide  them  as  normal  exercises  of  the  perceptions  and 
the  powers  of  manipulation  7  If  by  the  supply  of  cheap  wood-cuts  to  be 
colored,  and  simple  contour-maps  to  have  their  boundary  lines  tinted,  we  can 
not  only  pleasurably  draw  out  the  &culty  of  color,  but  can  incidentally  produee 
some  fiuniliarity  with  the  outlines  of  things  and  countries,  and  some  ability  to 
move  the  Frush  steadily;  and  if  by  the  supply  of  temptingly-painted  objects  wa 
can  keep  up  the  instinctive  practice  of  making  representations,  however  roug^ 
it  must  happen  that  by  the  time  drawing  is  commonly  commenced  there  wiU 
exist  a  facility  that  would  else  have  been  absent.  Time  will  have  been 
and  trouble  both  to  teacher  and  pupil,  saved. 

DIMENSIONS  IN  PEBSPECTIYE. 

12.  If  any  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  general  principles  of 
tion  that  have  been  laid  down,  the  process  of  learning  to  draw  should  be 
throughout  continuous  with  those  efforts  of  early  childhood  described  above,  as 
so  worthy  of  encouragement  By  the  time  that  the  voluntary  practice  thxm 
initiated  has  given  some  steadiness  of  hand,  and  some  tolerable  ideas  of  propor> 
tion,  there  wiU  have  arisen  a  vague  notion  of  body  as  presenting  its  three 
dimensions  in  perspective.  And  when,  after  sundry  abortive,  Chinese-like 
attempts  to  render  this  appearance  on  paper,  there  has  g^rown  up  a  pretty 
perception  of  the  thing  to  be  achieved,  and  a  desire  to  achieve  it,  a  first 
in  empirical  perspective  may  be  given  by  means  of  the  apparatus  ocoasioiialllf 
used  in  explaining  perspective  as  a  science.    This  sounds  formidable ;  bol  tl» 
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iZperiment  is  both  oomprehenBiTe  and  mteresting  to  anj  boj  or  girl  of  ordinar} 
BtaUigezioe.  A  plate  of  glaaa  so  framed  as  to  stand  yertically^  on  the  table, 
leing  placed  before  the  pupil,  and  a  book,  or  like  simple  olject  laid  on  the  other 
ride  of  it,  he  ia  requested,  whilst  keeping  the  eye  in  one  position,  to  make  ink 
lots  upon  the  glass,  so  that  the  j  may  coincide  with,  or  hide  the  comers  of  this 
•Infect.  He  is  then  told  to  join  these  dots  by  lines;  on  doing  which  he  per- 
srivea  that  the  lines  he  makes  hide,  or  coincide  with  the  outlines  of  the  object. 
And.  then  on  being  asked  to  put  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass, 
Qfl  disoorers  that  the  lines  he  has  thus  drawn  represent  the  object  as  he  saw  it. 
Th€y  not  only  look  like  it,  but  he  porceiyes  tliat  they  must  be  like  it,  because 
be  made  them  agree  with  its  outlines ;  and  by  removing  the  paper  he  can 
repeatedly  convince  himself  that  they  do  agree  with  its  outlines.  The  (act  is 
new  and  striking ;  and  serves  him  as  an  experimental  demonstration,  that  lines 
of  oartain  lengths,  placed  in  certain  directions  on  a  plane,  can  represent  lines 
of  other  lengths,  and  having  other  directions  in  space.  Subsequently,  by 
gradoally  changmg  the  position  of  the  object,  ho  may  be  led  to  observe  how 
■ome  Hues  shorten  and  disappear,  whilst  others  come  into  sight  and  lengthen. 
The  convergence  of  paraUel  lines,  and,  indeed,  all  the  leading  facts  of  perspec- 
tiTO  may,  from  time  to  time,  bo  similarly  illustrated  to  hinL  If  he  has  been 
dnlj  aocufltomcd  to  self-help,  he  will  gladly,  when  it  is  suggested,  make  the 
attempt  to  draw  one  of  those  outlines  upon  paper,  by  the  eye  only ;  and  it  may 
BOOB  bo  made  an  exciting  aim  to  produce,  unassisted,  a  representation,  as  like 
■B  be  can,  to  one  subsequently  sketched  on  the  glass.  Thus,  without  tlie  un- 
intelligent, mechanical  practice  of  copying  other  drawings,  but  by  a  method  at 
ODoe  simple  and  attractive — rational,  yet  not  abstract,  a  familiarity  with  the 
linear  appearances  of  things,  and  a  faculty  of  rendering  them,  may  be,  step  by 
step^  acquired.  To  which  advantages  add  these : — ^that  even  thus  early  the 
pupil  learns,  almost  unconsciouj<ly,  the  true  theory  of  a  picture — namely,  tliat 
it  ia  a  delineation  of  objects  as  they  appear  when  projected  on  a  plane  placed 
between  them  and  the  eye ;  and  that  when  he  reaches  a  fit  age  for  commencing 
adentific  perspective  he  is  already  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts  which 
Ibnn  ita  logical  basis. 

GEOMETRT — ^PRIMARY. 

13.  As  exhibiting  a  rational  mode  of  communicating  primary  conceptions  in 
geometiy,  wo  can  not  do  better  than  quote  the  following  passage  from  Mr. 
Wyse:— * 

"  A  child  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  cubes  for  arithmetic ;  let  him  use 
them  also  for  the  elements  of  geometry.  I  would  begin  with  solids,  the  reverse 
of  the  usual  plan.  It  saves  all  the  difficulty  of  absurd  definitions,  and  bad  ex- 
planations on  points,  lines,  and  surfaces,  which  are  nothing  but  abstractions. 
...  A  cube  presents  many  of  the  principal  elements  of  geometry ;  it  at 
ODoe  exhibits  points,  straight  lines,  parallel  lines,  angles,  parallelograms,  &a,  Ac. 
Iliese  cubes  are  divisible  into  various  parts.  The  pupU  has  already  been 
ikmiliarised  with  such  divisions  in  numeration,  and  he  now  proceeds  to  a  com- 
parison of  their  several  parts,  and  of  the  relation  of  these  parts  to  each  other. 
•  .  .  From  thence  he  advances  to  globes,  which  furnish  him  with  elementary 
notions  of  the  cirdo,  of  curves  generally,  Ac,  kc 

**  Being  tolerably  familiar  with  solids,  he  may  now  substitute  planes.    Hie 

*  **  EdueaHon  B^/itrm.**    By  ThoBiM  W/m. 
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traniiUon  may  be  made  very  easy.  Let  the  cube,  for  iniitaiioe,  be  cat  into  thin 
diviflioDfl,  and  placed  on  paper ;  he  will  then  see  as  many  plane  rectanglee  as  he 
has  diriaions ;  so  with  all  the  others.  Globes  may  be  treated  in  the  nune  man- 
ner; be  will  thus  see  how  surfaces  really  are  generated,  and  be  enabled  to 
abetract  them  with  &cUity  in  every  solid. 

**  He  lias  thus  acquired  the  alphabet  and  reading  of  geometry.  He  now 
proceeds  to  write  it 

'*The  simplest  operation,  and  therefore  the  first,  is  merely  to  place  tiieee 
planea  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  pass  the  pendl  round  them.  When  this  has 
been  ftequcntly  done,  the  plane  may  be  put  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  diild 
reqnired  to  copy  it,  and  so  on." 

A  stock  of  geometrical  conceptions  having  been  obtained,  in  some  sndi  man- 
ner as  this  recommended  by  Mr.  Wyse,  a  further  step  may,  in  conne  of  time^ 
be  taken,  by  introducing  the  practice  of  testing  the  oorrectness  of  all  flgnrea 
drawn  by  tlie  eye ;  thus  alike  exciting  an  ambition  to  make  them  exact,  and 
continually  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  fiilfiUing  that  ambition.  In  the  catting 
oat  of  pieces  for  his  card-houses,  in  the  drawing  of  ornamental  diagrams  for 
coloring,  and  in  those  various  instructive  occupations  which  an  inventive 
teacher  will  lead  him  into,  he  may  be  for  a  length  of  time  advantagooaaly  left, 
like  the  primitive  builder,  to  tentative  processes ;  and  will  so  gain  an  abondant 


experience  of  the  diflOculty  of  achieving  his  aims  by  the  unaided 
When,  havmg  meanwhile  undergone  a  valuable  discipline  of  the  perceptiona,  be 
has  reached  a  fit  age  for  using  a  pair  of  compasses,  he  will,  whilst  duly  appre- 
ciating these  as  enabling  him  to  verify  his  ocular  guesses,  be  still  hindered  hf 
the  difficulties  of  the  approximative  method.  In  this  stage  he  may  be  left  Ibr  a 
fiirther  period:  partly  as  being  yet  too  young  for  anything  higher;  partly 
because  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  made  to  feel  still  more  stroi^ly  the 
want  of  83r8tematio  contrivances.  If  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  to  be 
made  continuously  interesting ;  and  if|  in  the  early  civilization  of  the  child,  as  in 
tlie  early  civilization  of  the  race,  science  becomes  attractive  only  as  ministering 
to  art;  it  is  manifest  that  the  proper  preliminary  to  g^metry  is  a  long  practice 
in  those  constructive  processes  which  g^metry  will  facilitate.  Obserre  that 
here,  too,  nature  points  the  way.  Almost  invariably,  children,  show  a  strong 
propensity  to  cut  out  things  in  paper,  to  make,  to  build — a  propensity  whidi,  if 
duly  encouraged  and  directed,  will  not  only  prepare  the  way  for  scientific  con- 
ceptions, but  will  develop  those  powers  of  manipulation  in  which  nooei  people 
are  so  deficient. 

OEOMXTBT — SHPnaOAL. 

14.  When  the  observing  and  inventive  fSaculties  have  attained  the 
power,  the  pupil  may  be  introduced  to  empirical  geometry;  that  ii 
dealing  with  methodical  solutions,  but  not  with  the  demonstratioiis  of 
Like  all  other  transitions  in  education,  this  should  be  made  not  formal]^  but  i 
ddentally ;  and  the  relationship  to  constructive  art  should  still  be  w^^ftahiftd  - 
To  make  a  tetrahedron  in  cardboard,  like  one  given  to  him,  is  a  problem  whidi 
will  alike  interest  the  pupil,  and  serve  as  a  convenient  startingp-point    In  at- 
tempting this,  he  finds  it  needfUl  to  draw  four  equilateral  triangles  anmnged  ia 
special  positions.    Being  unable  in  the  absence  of  an  exact  method  to  do  thb 
accurately  he  discovers  on  putting  the  triangles  into  their  respective  poettiooi^ 
tiiat  he  can  not  make  their  sides  fit)  and  that  their  angles  do  not  propev^  bmcC 
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the  apex.    He  mmj  now  be  shown  how  by  describing  a  couple  of  circlee^ 
of  these  tritngles  maj  be  drawn  with  perfect  correctness  and  without 
and  after  his  fiulure  he  will  dul  j  value  the  information.    Having  thus 
lelped  him  to  the  solution  of  his  first  problem,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the 
of  geometrical  methods,  he  is  in  future  to  be  left  altogether  to  his  own 
muitj  in  solving  the  questions  put  to  him.    To  bisect  a  line,  to  erect  a  per- 
^^lendicular,  to  describe  a  square,  to  bisect  an  angle,  to  draw  a  line  parallel  to  a 
^gpiren  line,  to  describe  a  hexagon,  are  problems  which  a  little  patience  will 
enable  him  to  find  out    And  fh>m  these  he  maj  be  led  on  step  by  step  to  qoes- 
'Miona  of  a  more  complex  kind ;  all  of  which,  under  Judicious  management,  he 
-^rill  puzzle  through  unhelped.    Doubtless,  many  of  those  brought  up  under  the 
*^Dld  regime,  will  look  upon  this  assertion  skeptically.    We  speak  from  facts, 
^Siowever,  and  those  neither  few  nor  special    We  have  seen  a  dass  of  boys  be- 
so  interested  in  making  out  solutions  to  these  problems,  as  to  look  forward 
their  geometry-lesson  as  a  chief  event  of  the  week.    Within  the  last  month, 
have  been  told  of  one  girls'  school,  in  which  some  of  the  young  ladies 
^^rolvntarily  occupy  themselves  with  geometrical  questions  out  of  school-hours; 
^mnd  of  another,  in  which  they  not  only  do  this,  but  in  which  one  of  them  is 
1)egging  for  problems  to  find  out  during  the  holidays — ^both  which  iacts  we 
^itate  on  the  authority  of  the  teacher.    There  could  indeed  be  no  stronger  prooft 
"Chan  are  thus  afforded  of  the  practicability  and  the  immense  advantage  of  self- 
^tevelopment    A  branch  of  knowledge  which  as  conmionly  taught  is  dry  and 
^nren  repulsive,  may,  by  foUowing  the  method  of  nature,  be  made  extremely  in- 
^teresting  and  profoundly  beneficial.    We  say  profoundly  beneficial,  because  the 
effects  are  not  confined  to  the  gaining  of  geometrical  &cts,  but  often  revolu- 
'lionize  the  whole  state  of  mind.    It  has  repeatedly  occurred,  that  those  who 
'liave  been  stupefied  by  the  ordinary  school-drill — ^by  its  abstract  formulas,  by  its 
^wearisome  tasks,  by  its  cramming — ^have  suddenly  had  their  intellects  roused, 
^y  thus  oeanng  to  make  them  passive  recipients,  and  inducing  them  to  become 
•active  discoverers. 

This  empirical  geometry  which  presents  an  endless  series  of  problems,  and 
Should  be  continued  along  with  other  studies  for  years,  may  throughout  be  ad- 
"vantageously  accompanied  by  those  concrete  applications  of  its  principles  which 
verve  as  its  preliminary.  After  the  cube,  the  octahedron,  and  the  various  forms 
^  pyramid  and  prism  have  been  mastered,  may  come  the  more  complex  regular 
lx>dies — ^the  dodecahedron,  and  the  icosahedron — ^to  construct  which  out  of 
«ngle  pieces  of  cardboard  requires  considerable  ingenuity.  From  these,  the 
timsition  may  naturally  be  made  to  such  modified  forms  of  the  regular  bodies 
^as  are  met  with  in  crystals — ^the  truncated  cube,  the  cube  with  its  dihedral  as 
well  as  its  solid  angles  truncated,  the  octahedron  and  the  various  prisms  as 
aimilariy  modified;  in  imitating  which  numerous  forms  assumed  by  different 
metals  and  salts,  an  acquaintance  with  the  leading  fiaMTts  of  mineralogy  will  be 
inriden tally  gained.  After  long  continuance  in  exercises  of  this  kind,  rational 
geometry,  as  may  be  supposed,  presents  no  obstadee.  Constantly  habituated 
to  contemplate  relationships  of  form  and  quantity,  and  vaguely  peroeiving  firom 
time  to  time  the  necessity  of  certain  results  as  reached  by  certain  means,  the 
pupil  comes  to  regard  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid  as  the  missing  supplements 
to  his  fkmiliar  problems.  His  well-disciplined  fSaculties  enable  him  easily  to 
vaster  its  successive  propositions,  and  to  appreciate  their  value ;  andlie  has  the 
oocaaiODal  grmtifloation  of  finding  some  of  his  owp  methods  proved  to  be  true. 

25* 
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ThMB  be  enjoys  what  ia  to  the  unprepared  a  dreary  task.  It  only  n 
add,  that  hia  mind  will  presently  arrive  at  a  fit  condition  for  that  most 
of  all  exercises  for  the  reflectiye  Realties — the  making  of  ofigina 
strations. 

THB  AOQUISmON  OF  KKOWLSDGE  SHOULD  Bl  A  PB0C18S  OF  BELT-Dn 

AND  OONTINnOUS  PLBABURE. 

16.  If  progression  fh)m  simple  to  complex,  and  from  concrete  to  ab 
considered  the  essential  requirements  as  dictated  by  abstract  peycfaoli 
do  these  requirements  that  knowledge  shall  be  self-mastered,  and  ph 
mastered,  become  the  tests  by  which  we  may  judge  whether  the  dictal 
stiact  psychology  are  being  fulfilled.  If  the  first  embody  the  leading  g< 
tions  of  tlie  science  of  mental  growth,  the  last  are  the  chief  canons  oft 
fostering  mental  growth.  For  manifestly  if  the  steps  in  our  curriemk 
arranged  tliat  tliey  can  be  successively  ascended  by  the  pupil  hims^i 
or  no  help,  they  must  correspond  with  the  stages  of  evolution,  in  lua  1 
and  manifestly  if  the  successive  achievements  of  these  steps  are  lot 
gratifying  to  him,  it  follows  that  they  require  no  more  than  a  norma] 
of  his  powers. 

But  the  making  education  a  process  of  self-evolution  has  other  ad 
than  this  of  keeping  our  lessons  in  the  right  order.  In  the  first  place 
•ntees  a  vividness  and  permanency  of  impression  which  the  usual  met 
never  produce.  Any  piece  of  knowledge  which  the  pupil  has  hims^ 
any  problem  whicli  he  has  himself  solved,  becomes  by  virtue  of  the 
much  more  thoroughly  hib  than  it  could  else  be.  *  The  preliminary  ai 
mind  which  his  success  implies,  the  concentration  of  thought  neoen 
and  the  excitement  consequent  on  his  triumph,  conspire  to  register  aU 
in  his  memory  in  a  way  that  no  mere  information  heard  from  a  teachei 
in  a  school-book,  can  be  registered.  Even  if  he  fails,  the  tension  to  i 
faculties  have  been  wound  up  insures  his  remembrance  of  the  sololi 
given  to  him,  better  than  half  a  dozen  repetitions  would.  Observe  ^ 
this  discipline  necessitates  a  continuous  organization  of  the  knowledj 
quires.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  facts  and  inferences,  assimilatei 
normal  manner,  that  they  successively  become  the  premises  of  fiirthei 
sions.  The  solution  of  yesterday's  problem  helps  the  pupil  in  mast 
day's.  Thus  the  knowledge  is  turned  into  faculty  as  soon  as  it  is  tak» 
fi>rthwith  aids  in  the  general  function  of  thinking — (foes  not  lie  merelj 
in  the  pages  of  an  internal  library,  as  when  rote-leamt.  Mark  furtliM 
portance  of  the  moral  culture  which  this  constant  self-help  involvea. 
in  attacking  difficulties,  patient  concentration  of  the  attention,  pen 
through  fiulures — these  are  characteristics  which  after-life  special^  i 
and  these  are  characteristics  which  this  S3rstem  of  making  the  mind  wo 
fix)d  specially  produces.  Tliat  it  is  thoroughly  practicable  to  carry  ool 
tion  after  this  fashion  we  can  ourselves  testify ;  having  been  in  yoafh 
to  successively  solve  the  comparatively  complex  problems  of  Perspedh 
that  leading  teachers  have  been  gradually  tending  in  this  direction  it  i 
alike  in  the  saying  of  Fellenberg,  that  "the  individtud,  independent  ac 
the  pupil  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  ordinary  bu^  offlokx 
many  wlK>  assume  the  office  of  educators;"  in  the  opinion  of  Horace  M 
"  unfivtunately  education  amongst  us  at  present  consists  too  mndi  in  li 
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in  kaimng;^^  and  in  the  remark  of  M.  Marcel,  that  **  what  the  learner  discoTere 
bj  mental  exertion  ia  better  known  than  what  ia  told  to  him/' 

A  pleasurable  state  of  feeling  is  fitf  more  farorable  to  intellectual  action  than 
one  of  IndiflTerenoe  or  disgust  Every  one  knows  that  things  read,  heard,  or 
seen  with  interest,  are  better  remembered  than  those  read,  heard,  or  seen  with 
apathy.  In  the  one  case  the  faculties  appealed  to  are  actively  occupied  with 
the  subject  presented;  in  the  other  thej  are  inactively  occupied  with  it;  and 
the  attention  is  continually  drawn  away  after  more  attractive  thoughts.  Hence 
the  impressions  are  respectively  strong  and  weak. 

No  one  can  compare  the  faces  and  manners  of  two  boys — the  one  made  happy 
by  mastering  interesting  subjectB,  and  the  other  made  miserable  by  disgust  with 
his  studies,  by  consequent  failure,  by  cold  looks,  by  threats,  by  punishment — 
without  seeing  that  the  disposition  of  the  one  is  being  benefited,  and  that  of  the 
other  greatly  injured.  Whoever  has  marked  the  effect  of  inteUectual  success 
upon  the  mind,  and  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  will  see  that  in  the 
one  case  both  temper  and  health  are  favorably  affected;  whilst  in  the  other 
there  is  danger  of  permanent  moroseness,  of  permanent  timidity,  and  even  of 
permanent  constitutional  depression.  To  all  which  considerations  we  must  add 
the  flirther  one,  that  the  relationship  between  teachers  and  their  pupils  is,  other 
things  equal,  rendered  friendly  and  influential,  or  antagonistic  and  powerless, 
according  as  the  system  of  culture  produces  happiness  or  misery.  Human 
beings  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  associated  ideas.  A  daily  minister  of  pain  can 
not  fail  to  be  regarded  with  a  secret  dislike,  and  if  he  causes  no  emotions  but 
painful  on^  will  inevitably  be  hated  Conversely,  he  who  constantly  aids  chil- 
dren to  their  ends,  hourly  provides  them  with  the  satisfactions  of  conquest, 
hourly  encourages  them  through  their  difficulties  and  sympathizes  in  their  mii> 
oesses,  can  not  &il  to  be  liked ;  nay,  if  his  behavior  is  consistent  throughout, 
must  be  loved.  And  when  we  remember  how  efficient  and  benign  is  the  con- 
trol of  a  master  who  is  felt  to  be  a  fHend,  when  compared  with  the  control  of 
one  who  is  looked  upon  with  aversion,  or  at  best  indifference,  we  may  in^  that 
the  indirect  advantages  of  conducting  education  on  the  happiness  principle  do 
not  fall  far  short  of  the  direct  ones.  To  all  who  question  the  possibility  of  act'> 
ing  out  the  system  here  advocated,  we  reply  as  before,  that  not  only  does  theory 
pohit  to  it,  but  experience  commends  it  To  the  many  verdicts  of  distinguidied 
teachers  who  smoe  Pestaloszi's  time  have  testified  this,  may  be  here  added  that 
of  Professor  Pillans,  who  asserts  that  "  where  young  people  are  taught  as  they 
ought  to  be,  they  are  quite  as  happy  in  school  as  at  play,  seldom  less  delighted, 
naj,  often*  more,  with  the  well-directed  exercise  of  their  mental  energies,  than 
With  that  of  their  muscular  powers." 

As  soggestinff  a  final  reason  for  making  education  a  process  of  self-instruction. 
^nd  by  consequence  a  process  of  pleasurable  instruction,  we  may  advert  to  the 
%ct  that,  in  proportion  as  it  is  made  so,  is  there  a  probability  that  education  will 
i^ot  cease  when  school-days  end.  As  long  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
I'^ndered  habitually  repugnant,  so  long  will  there  be  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
discontinue  it  when  firee  from  the  coercion  of  parents  and  masters.  And  when 
tlie  acqoiation  of  knowledge  has  been  rendered  habitually  g^tifying,  then  wHl 
thore  be  as  prevailing  a  tendency  to  continue,  without  superintendence,  that 
finiiii)  self-colture  previously  carried  on  under  superintendenoe.  These  results 
%«e  inevitable.  While  the  laws  of  mental  association  remain  true — ^while  men 
^ilike  tiie  things  and  plaoes  that  suggest  painfiil  reooUections^  and  delight  in 
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those  which  call  to  mind  bj-gone  pleasorea — ^painful  lessona  wiQ  make  knowl- 
edge repukive,  and  pleasorable  lessons  will  make  it  attractiye.  The  men  to 
whom  in  boyhood  information  came  in  dreaiy  tasks  along  with  threats  of  ptmish* 
ment,  and  who  were  never  led  into  habits  of  independent  inquiry,  are  nnlikelj 
to  be  students  in  after  years;  while  those  to  whom  it  came  in  the  natural 
forms,  at  the  proper  times,  and  who  remember  its  facts  as  not  only  interest* 
ing  in  themselves,  but  as  the  occasions  of  a  long  series  of  gratilying  sik^ 
cesses,  are  likely  to  continue  through  life  that  self-instruction  commenced  in 
youth. 

IV.  WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  18  M08T  WORTH. 
THE  RELATIVE  YALUSS  OF  KKOWLEDOB. 

1.  Before  there  can  be  a  rational  cwricuhim,  we  must  settle  which  things  it 
most  concerns  us  to  know ;  or,  to  use  a  word  of  Bacon^s,  now  unfortunatelj 
obsolete — ^we  must  determine  the  relative  values  of  knowledges. 

Had  we  time  to  master  all  subjects  we  need  not  be  particular.  To  quote  Uie 
old  song: — 

Coald  a  man  be  Mcare 

That  bia  daja  woald  endure 

Aa  of  old,  for  a  thouaand  long  yean, 

Wbat  tblnga  mifht  he  know  I 

What  deeda  might  be  do  I 

And  all  without  hurry  or  care. 

"But  we  that  have  but  span-long  lives'*  must  ever  bear  in  mind  our  limited 
time  for  acquisition.  And  remembering  how  narrowly  this  time  is  limited,  not 
only  by  the  shortness  of  life;  but  also  still  more  by  the  business  of  life^  we 
ought  to  be  especially  solicitous  to  employ  what  time  we  have  to  the  greatesfc 
advantage.  Before  devoting  years  to  some  subject  which  fashion  or  &nGj 
suggests,  it  is  surely  wise  to  weigh  with  great  care  the  worth  of  the  reauha,  tm 
compared  with  tihe  worth  of  various  alternative  results  which  the  same  yean 
might  bring  if  otherwise  applied. 

How  to  live? — ^that  is  the  essential  question  for  us.  Not  how  to  live  in  tiie 
mere  material  sense  only,  but  in  the  widest  sense.  The  general  problem  ixiii(^ 
comprehends  every  special  problem  is — ^the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  directioBS 
under  all  circumstances.  In  what  way  to  treat  the  body ;  in  what  waj  to 
treat  the  mind;  in  what  way  to  manage  our  affairs ;  in  what  way  to  bring  up  a 
fiunily ;  in  what  way  to  behave  as  a  citizen;  in  what  way  to  utilize  all  those 
sources  of  happiness  which  nature  supplies — ^how  to  use  all  our  Acuities  to  the 
greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and  others — ^how  to  live  completely?  And 
this  bemg  the  great  thing  needful  for  us  to  learn,  is,  by  consequence,  the 
great  thmg  which  education  has  to  teach.  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living 
is  the  function  which  education  has  to  discharge ;  and  the  only  rational  mode 
of  judging  of  any  educational  course  is,  to  judge  in  what  degree  it  diachai)gea 
such  fhnction. 

Our  first  step  must  obviously  be  to  classify,  in  the  order  of  their  importanse^ 
the  leading  kinds  of  activity  which  constitute  human  life.  They  maj  be 
naturally  arranged  into: — 1.  Those  activities  which  directly  minister  to  self^ 
preservation ;  2.  Those  activities  which,  by  securing  the  necessaries  of  lifia^  !&• 
directly  minister  to  self-preservation ;  3.  Those  activities  wbkdi  have  lor  their 
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the  rearing  and  discipline  of  oflbpring;  4.  Those  activities  which  are  in- 
^^olred  in  the  maintenance  of  proper  social  and  political  relations;  5.  Those 
j^aiiBcellaneous  aetivities  which  make  up  the  leisure  part  of  life,  devoted  to  the  ^ 
.^^ratification  of  the  tastes  and  feelings. 

KVOWUDCn  RSQUISm  TO  SELr-PBBSSRYJLTION. 

3.  Happilj,  that  all-imporcant  part  of  education  which  goes  to  secure  direct 
f-preservation,  is  in  great  part  already  provided  for.    Too  momentous  to  be 
.<eft  to  our  blundering,  Nature  takes  it  into  her  own  hands.    While  yet  m  its 
luree^s  arms,  the  infant,  by  hiding  its  face  and  crying  at  the  sight  of  a  strangor, 
lows  the  dawning  instinct  to  attain  safety  by  flying  fixmi  that  which  is  un- 
>wn  and  may  be  dangerous ;  and  when  it  can  walk,  the  terror  it  manifests  if 
nnfiwniliar  dog  comes  near,  or  the  screams  with  which  it  runs  to  its  mother 
any  startling  sight  or  sound,  shows  this  instinct  fhrther  developed.    More- 
over, knowledge  subserving  direct  self-preservation  is  that  which  it  is  chiefly 
in  acquiring  from  hour  to  hour.    How  to  balance  its  body;  how  to  con- 
its  movements  so 'as  to  avoid  oolMons;  what  objects  are  hard,  and  will 
mrt  if  struck;  what  objects  are  heavy,  and  injure  if  they  &11  on  the  limbs; 
rhidi  things  will  bear  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  which  not ;  the  pains  in- 
^^F=1icted  by  flre,  by  missiles,  by  sharp  instruments — ^these,  and  various  other 
>ieces  of  information  needflil  for  the  avoidance  of  death  or  accident,  it  is  ever 
•earning.    And  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  energies  go  out  in  running,  climb- 
ig,  and  jumping,  in  games  of  strength  and  games  of  skill,  we  see  in  all  these 
:tkms  by  which  the  muscles  are  developed,  the  perceptions  sharpened,  and  the 
ndgment  quickened,  a  preparation  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  body  among  sur^ 
^^K^cmnding  objects  and  movements ;  and  for  meeting  those  greater  dangers  that 
^CDocasionally  occur  in  the  lives  of  all:     Being  thus,  as  we  say,  so  well  cared  Ux 
^^sy  Nature,  this  fimdamentaL  education  needs  comparatively  little  care  from  us. 
^tuA  we  are  chiefly  called  upon  to  see,  is,  that  there  shall  be  fJree  scope  for 
tUs  experience,  and  receiving  this  discipline, — ^that  there  shall  be  no 
thwarting  of  Nature  as  that  by  which  stupid  schoolmistresses  commonly 
^^srevent  the  g^ls  in  their  charge  fh)m  the  spontaneous  physical  activities  they 
^^^ould  indulge  in ;  and  so  render  them  comparatively  incapable  of  taking  care 
tliemselves  in  drcumstancea  of  peril 

KKOWLEDOl  BBQUISITE  TO  INDUSTRIAL  SUCCESS. 

3.  While  every  one  is  ready  to  indorse  the  abstract  proposition  that  instruo- 

4on  fitting  youths  for  the  business  of  life  is  of  high  importance^  or  even  to  oon- 

^kider  it  of  supreme  importance ;  yet  scarcely  any  inquire  what  instruction  will 

^^  fit  them.    It  is  true  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught  with  an 

^^telligent  appreciation  of  their  uses;  but  when  we  have  said  this  we  have  said 

^^^early  alL    While  the  great  bulk  of  what  else  is  acquired  has  no  bearing  on 

'Ue  industrial  activities,  an  immensity  of  information  that  has  a  direct  bearing 

^^n  the  industrial  activities  is  entirely  passed  over. 

For,  leaving  out  only  some  very  small  dasses,  what  are  all  men  employed 
^7  They  are  employed  in  the  production,  preparation,  and  distribution  of  com- 
^)K)ditieeL  And  on  what  does  efficiency  in  the  production,  preparation,  and  dis- 
tribution of  commodities  depend?  It  depends  on  the  use  of  methods  fitted  to 
^  reqpective  natures  of  these  commodities ;  it  depends  on  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  their  physical,  chemical,  or  vital  properties,  as  the  case  may  be :  that  ia, 
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it  depends  on  Science.  This  order  of  knowledge,  which  is  in  great  part  ignoiad 
in  our  school  couraes,  is  the  order  of  knowledge  underlying  the  right  peifocn* 
anoe  of  all  thoee  processes  hj  which  civilized  life  is  made  possible. 

McUhematka. 

For  all  the  higher  arts  of  construction,  some  acquaintance  with  Mathematioa 
is  indispensable.    The  village  carpenter,  who,  lacking  rational  instruction,  lays 
out  his  work  bjr  empirical  rules  learnt  in  his  apprenticeship,  equally  with  tfaa 
builder  of  a  Britannia  Bridge,  makes  hourly  reference  to  the  laws  of  quantita- 
tive relations.     The  surveyor  on  whose  survey  the  land  is  purchased ;  tfaa 
architect  in  designing  a  mansion  to  be  built  on  it;  the  builder  in  preparing  his 
estimates ;  his  foreman  in  laying  out  the  foundations ;  the  masons  in  cutting  tha 
stones;  and  the  various  artisans  who  put  up  the  fittings;  are  all  guided  bj 
geometrical  truths.    Railway-making  is  regulated  from  beginning  to  end  bf 
mathematics :  alike  in  the  preparation  of  plans  and  sections ;  in  staking  oat  tlia 
line;  in  the  mensuration  of  cuttings  and  embankments;  in  the  designing^  estl* 
mating,  and  buOding  of  bridges,  culverts,  viaducts,  tunnels,  stations.    And 
similarly  with  the  harbors,  docks,  piers,  and  various  engineering  and  architectmal 
works  that  fringe  the  coasts  and  overspread  the  face  of  the  country;  as  well  m 
the  mines  that  run  underneath  it.    Out  of  geometry,  too,  as  applied  to  astronoiqjv 
the  art  of  navigation  has  grown ;  and  so,  by  this  science,  has  been  made  poflSt> 
ble  that  enormous  foreign  conmierce  which  supports  a  large  part  of  our  popufah 
tion,  and  supplies  us  with  many  necessaries  and  most  of  our  luxuriea    Aad 
now-a-days  even  the  fiumei*,  for  the  correct  laying  out  of  his  drains^  has  reoouiw 
to  the  level — ^that  is,  to  geometrical  principles.    When  from  those  divisioiui  of 
mathematics  which  deal  with  spaeCj  and  numherj  some  small  smattering  of 
which  is  given  in  schools,  we  turn  to  that  other  division  which  deals  with  Jont, 
of  whidi  even  a  smattering  is  scarcely  ever  given,  we  meet  with  another  largo 
class  of  activities  which  this  science  presides  over.    On  the  applicatioii  of 
rational  mechanics  depends  the  success  of  nearly  all  modem  manu&cture.    Tba 
properties  of  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  Ac.,  are  involved  in  every  mnrhino 
every  machine  is  a  solidified  mechanical  theorem ;  and  to  machinery  In  thcM 
times  we  owe  nearly  all  production.    Trace  the  history  of  the  breaklast-rolL 
The  soil  out  of  which  it  came  was  drained  with  machine-made  tiles;  the  sor- 
£ice  was  turned  over  by  a  machine ;  the  seed  was  put  in  by  a  machine;  the 
wheat  was  reaped,  thrashed,  and  winnowed  by  machines;  by  machinery  it  waa 
ground  and  bolted;  and  had  the  flour  been  sent  to  Gosport,  it  might  have  been 
made  into  biscuits  by  a  machine.    Look  round  the  room  in  which  you  mL    If 
modem,  probably  the  bricks  in  its  walls  were  machine-made ;  by  machinery  the 
flooring  was  sawn  and  planed,  the  mantel-shelf  sawn  and  polished,  the  paper* 
hangings  made  and  printed;  the  veneer  on  the  table,  the  turned  legs  of  the 
chairs,  the  carpet,  the  curtains,  are  all  products  of  machinery.    And  your 
clothing — ^plain,  figured,  or  printed — ^is  it  not  wholly  woven,  nay,  periiape  even 
sewed,  by  machinery  ?    And  the  volume  you  are  readings — are  not  its  leaveB 
fiibricated  by  one  machine  and  covered  with  these  words  by  another?    Add  to 
which  that  for  the  means  of  distribution  over  both  land  and  sea,  we  are  aimilaify 
indebted.    And  then  let  it  be  remembered  that  according  as  the  prindpJea  of 
medianics  are  well  or  ill  used  to  these  ends,  comes  success  or  fiulure— indivldQal 
and  nationaL    The  engineer  who  misapplies  his  formulse  for  the  strength  of 
matepals,  builds  a  bridge  that  breaks  down.    The  manufacturer  whose  apparttOi 
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dtmmd,  can  not  compete  with  another  whose  apparatus  wastet  leas  in 
and  inotiiL    The  ahip-bnilder  adhering  to  the  old  mddel,  is  outsailed  by 
^wiio  haOds  on  the  mechanically-justifled  wave-line  principle.    And  as  the 
of  •  nation  to  hold  its  own  against  other  nations  depends  on  the  skilled 
of  its  units,  we  see  that  on  such  knowledge  maj  turn  the  national  &te. 
then  the  worth  of  mathematiGa. 


Physics. 

next  to  Physics.    Joined  with  mathematics,  it  has  given  us  the  steam- 

which  does  the  work  of  millions  of  laborers.    That  section  of  physics 

^blch  deals  with  the  laws  of  heat,  has  taught  us  how  to  economize  fhel  in  our 

industriee;  how  to  increase  the  produce  of  our  smelting  ihmaoes  by 

Jli^mtitiiting  the  hot  for  the  cold  blast;  how  to  ventilate  our  mines;  how  to 

explosions  by  using  the  safety-lamp;  and,  through  the  thermometer, 

"^r  to  regulate  innumerable  processes.    That  division  which  has  the  phenomena 

light  for  its  subject,  gives  eyes  to  the  old  and  the  myopic;  aids  through  the 

in  detecting  diseases  and  adulterations;  and  by  improved  lighthouses 

X^r^'veiits  shipwrecks.    Researches  in  electricity  and  magnetism  have  saved  in* 

^^^Iculable  life  and  property  by  the  compass ;  have  subserved  sundiy  arts  by  the 

^^^ctrotype;  and  now,  in  the  telegraph,  have  supplied  us  with  the  agency  by 

'^v-ltidi  for  the  future  all  mercantile  transactions  will  be  regulated,  political  Inter- 

^'oone  carried  on,  and  perhaps  national  quarrels  often  avoided.    While  in  the 

^^taOs  of  in-door  lifo,  fiom  the  improved  kitchen-range  up  to  the  stereoscope  on 

^^^  dimwing^room  table,  the  applications  of  advanced  physics  underlie  our 

^^omforti  and  gratifications. 

Chemistry. 

Still  more  numerous  are  the  bearings  of  Chemistry  on  those  activities  by 
"Which  men  obtain  the  means  of  living.  The  bleacher,  the  dyer,  the  calioo- 
I^tinter,  are  severally  occupied  in  processes  that  are  well  or  ill  done  aooonUng  as 
"^liey  do  or  do  not  oonfonn  to  chemical  laws.  The  economical  rednotioii  ftom 
^l^eir  ofes  of  oopper,  tin,  zinc^  lead,  silver,  iron,  are  in  a  great  measure  qoesttons 
^  ehemwtry.  Sugar-refinhig,  gas-making,  soap-boiling,  gunpowder  manufootme, 
^»e  operations  all  partly  chemical;  as  are  also  those  by  whksh  are  prodooed 
9^maB  and  porcelain.  Whether  the  distiller's  wort  stops  at  the  alcoholic  ftrmen* 
tMioo  or  passes  into  the  acetous,  is  a  diemical  question  on  which  hangs  his 
Px>ofit  or  loss;  and  the  brewer,  if  his  business'is  sufBdentiy  laige,  finds  it  psgr 
^  keep  •  diemist  on  his  premises.  Olanoe  through  a  work  on  technolgy,  and 
H  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  there  is  now  scarcely  any  process  in  the  arts 
Or  manufoctures  over  some  part  of  which  chemistry  does  not  preside.  And 
tben,  lastly,  we  oome  to  the  fiMst  that  in  these  times,  agriculture,  to  be  profitably 
Q^nied  on,  must  have  like  guidance.  The  analysis  of  manures  and  soils;  their 
^<laptatk>ns  to  each  other;  the  use  of  gjrpsum  or  other  substance  for  fixing  am- 
»i!onla;  the  utilization  of  ooprolites;  the  production  of  artificial  manures  all 
^'ttoae  are  boons  of  chemistry  which  it  behooves  the  fhrmer  to  acquaint  htmsdf 
"With.  Be  it  in  the  ludfer  match,  or  in  disinfected  sewage^  or  in  photograhps— in 
Isnead  made  without  fermentation,  or  perfhmes  extracted  fttym  refhse^  we  may 
P«ioeive  that  diemistry  aflbcts  all  our  industries;  and  that,  by  consequence^ 
^xumledge  of  it  concerns  every  one  who  is  directiy  or  indirectiy  connected 
^with  our  industries. 
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Biology.  ' 

And  then  the  science  of  life — Biology:  does  not  this,  too^  bear  fundamentaHj 
upon  these  processes  of  indirect  self-preservation?  With  what  we  ordinarily 
call  mano&cturcs,  it  has,  indeed,  little  connection;  but  with  the  aU-eaaential 
manufacture—that  of  food — it  is  inseparably  connected.  As  agriculture  must 
conform  its  methods  to  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  the  science  of  these  phenomena  is  the  rational  baais  of  agricul- 
ture. Various  biological  truths  have  indeed  been  empirically  established  and 
acted  upon  by  farmers  while  yet  there  has  been  no  conception  of  them  aa 
science:  such  as  that  particular  manures  are  suited  to  particular  plants;  that 
crops  of  certain  kinds  unfit  the  soil  for  other  crops;  that  horses  can  not  do 
good  work  on  poor  food ;  that  such  and  such  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
caused  by  such  and  such  conditions.  These^  and  the  everyday  knowledge 
which  the  agriculturist  gains  by  experience  respecting  the  right  management  of 
plants  and  animals,  constitute  his  stock  of  biological  facts ;  on  the  largeneaa  of 
which  greatly  depends  his  success.  And  as  these  biological  facts^  scanty,  in- 
definite, rudimentary,  though  they  are,  aid  him  so  essentially;  judge  what  must 
be  the  value  to  him  of  such  facts  when  they  become  positive,  definite,  and  ex- 
haustive. Indeed,  even  now  we  may  see  the  benefits  that  rational  biology  it 
oonibrring  on  him.  The  truth  that  the  production  of  animal  heat  implies  waste 
of  substance,  and  that,  therefore,  preventing  loss  of  heat  prevents  the  need  fiir 
extra  food — ^a  purely  theoretical  conclusion — ^now  guides  the  fattening  of  cattle: 
it  is  found  that  by  keeping  cattle  warm,  fodder  is  saved.  Sunilarly  with  respect 
to  variety  of  food.  The  experiments  of  physiologists  have  shown  that  not  only 
is  diange  of  diet  beneficial,  but  that  digestion  is  facilitated  by  a  mixture  of  in- 
grredients  in  each  meal :  both  which  truths  are  now  infiuencing  cattle-feeding. 
The  discovery  that  a  disorder  known  as  "the  staggers,''  of  which  many  thou- 
sands of  sheep  have  died  annually,  is  caused  by  an  entozoon  which  presses  on 
the  brain ;  and  that  if  the  creature  is  extracted  through  the  softened  place  in 
the  skull  which  marks  its  position,  the  sheep  usually  recovers;  is  another  debt 
which  agriculture  owes  to  biology.  When  we  observe  the  marked  contrast 
between  our  farming  and  farming  on  the  Continent,  and  remember  that  this 
contrast  is  mauily  due  to  the  far  greater  infiuence  science  has  had  upon  fiuming 
here  than  there ;  and  when  we  see  how,  daOy,  competition  is  making  the  adop- 
tion of  scientific  methods  more  general  and  necessary ;  we  shall  rightly  in&r 
that  very  soon,  agricultural  success  in  England  will  be  impossible  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 

Science  of  Society, 

Yet  one  more  science  have  we  to  note  as  bearing  directly  on  industrial  soo- 
oess — ^the  Science  of  Society.  Without  knowing  it,  men  who  daily  look  at  the 
atate  of  the  money-market,  glance  over  prices  current,  discuss  the  probable 
cropa  of  com,  cotton,  sugar,  wool,  silk,  weigh  the  chances  of  war,  and  from  all 
thoae  data  decide  on  their  mercantile  operations,  are  students  of  social  sdenoe: 
empirical  and  blundering  students  it  may  be;  but  still,  students  who  gain  the 
prizes  or  are  plucked  of  their  profits,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  reach  the 
right  oondusion.  Not  only  the  manu&cturer  and  the  merdiant  must  guid^ 
their  transactions  by  calculations  of  supply  and  demand,  based  on  numaroo^ 
factS|  and  tacitly  recognizing  sundry  general  principles  of  social  actkm;  buft 
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ran  the  leteiler  moft  do  the  like:  hia  proiperitj'  rerj  greatif  depending  upon 
le  ooneetnesa  of  his  judgments  respecting  the  fiitore  wholesale  prices  and  the 
iture  rates  of  consumption.  ICaniAstlj,  all  who  take  part  in  the  entangled 
wunerdal  actiyities  of  a  community,  are  vitallj  interested  in  understanding  the 
ws  sooording  to  which  those  actiyitiea  yary. 

Thua^  to  all  audi  as  are  occupied  In  the  production,  exdiange^  or  distrihutioa 
'  commoditiesi  acquaintance  with  science  in  some  of  its  departments^  ia  of 
ndamental  importance. 

XXOWUDCn  BSQUXSm  to  THI  BIABIKa  AMD  DIBOIFLIiri  OF  TBI  FAXILT 

OITSPBXKa. 

4.  Is  it  not  an  astonishing  Bui,  that  though  on  the  treatment  of  oflbpring 
ipend  their  liTes  or  deaths,  and  their  moral  wel^tre  (xr  ruin;  jret  not  one  word 
'  instruction  on  the  treatment  of  ofEipring  ia  ever  given  to  those  who  will 
iraafter  be  parents?  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  the  &te  of  •  new  generatio& 
looki  be  left  to  the  chances  of  unreasoning  custom,  impulse^  fimpy— joined  with 
0  suggestions  of  ignorant  nurses  and  the  prejudiced  counsel  of  grandmothers? 

•  merchaDt  commenced  business  without  anjr  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
K^-keeping,  we  should  exclaim  at  his  folly,  and  look  for  disastrous  oonse- 
Moces.  Or  i^  before  studying  anatomy,  a  man  set  up  as  a  surgical  operator, 
e  should  wonder  at  his  audacity  and  pity  hia  patients.  But  that  paronta 
onld  begin  the  difficult  task  of  rearing  children  without  ever  having  given  a 
ought  to  the  principles — ^physical,  moral,  or  intellectual — which  ought  to  guide 
em,  excites  neither  surprise  at  the  actors  nor  pity  for  their  victims. 
To  tens  of  thousands  that  are  killed,  add  hundreds  of  thousands  that  survive 
Kth  feeble  constitutions,  and  millions  that  grow  up  with  constitutions  not  so 
rang  as  they  should  be ;  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  curse  inflicted  on 
eir  oilhpring  by  parents  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  life.  Do  but  consider  for  a 
oment  that  the  reg^en  to  which  children  are  subject  is  hourly  telling  upon 
em  to  their  life-long  ii^uiy  or  benefit;  and  that  there  are  twenty  ways  of 
ling  wrong  to  one  way  of  going  right;  and  you  wUl  get  some  idea  of  the 
lormoas  mischief  that  is  almost  everywhere  inflicted  by  the  thoughtless,  hap> 
isard  sifstem  in  common  use.  Is  it  decided  that  a  boy  shall  be  clothed  in 
me  flimqr  short  dress,  and  be  allowed  to  go  playing  about  with  limbs  reddened 
r  ocdd?  The  decision  will  tell  on  his  whole  future  existence— either  in 
nesses;  or  in  stunted  growth;  or  in  deficieml  energy;  or  in  a  maturity  less 
gorooa  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  consequent  hindranoes  to  success  and 
ifipiness.  Are  children  doomed  to  a  monotonous  dietaiy,  or  a  dietary  that  is 
tfident  in  nutriUveness?  Their  ultimate  phyrioal  power  and  their  efficiency 
,  men  and  women,  will  inevitably  be  more  or  lees  diminished  by  it  Are  they 
rbidden  vociferous  play,  or  (being  too  ill-clothed  to  bear  exposure,)  are  they 
)pt  in-doors  in  cold  weather?  They  are  certain  to  lUl  below  that  measure  of 
MilUi  and  atrength  to  which  they  would  dse  have  attained.  When  sons  and 
ini^tefs  grow  up  sickly  and  feeble,  parents  commonly  regard  the  event  as  a 
iflfivtone— as  a  visitation  of  Providence.  Thinking  after  the  prevalent  chaotic 
ghjoB,  they  assume  that  these  evils  come  without  osnses;  or  that  the  causes 
re  supematoraL  Nothing  of  the  kind.  In  some  esses  the  causes  are  doubt- 
m  inherited;  but  in  most  cases  foolish  regulations  are  the  csnses.  Yery 
enenl^  parents  themselves  are  responsible  for  all  thia  pain,  this  debility,  this 
epTMrioa,  this  miseiy.    They  have  undertaken  to  control  the  lives  of  their  off* 
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•pring  ihim  boor  to  hour;  with  cruel  careleasneiB  tb^  haye  nef^aoli 
aii^jthing  about  theae  vital  prooeoea  which  tbqr  an  mnnuinffij  af 
their  oommaiids  and  prohibitions ;  in  utter  ignonmoe  of  the  irimplMt  ] 
kwi^  thfij  hare  been  year  bj  year  undermining  the  oonititntioQS  of 
dren;  and  have  ao  inflicted  diaeaae  and  premature  death,  iiot  onlj  oi 
on  their  deaoendanta. 

Equallj  great  are  the  ignorance  and  the  consequent  iojuiy,  wb« 
from  physical  training  to  moral  training.  Consider  the  young  moth 
nursery  legislation.  But  a  few  years  ago  she  was  at  school,  where  hi 
waa  crammed  with  words,  and  names,  and  dates,  and  her  refleottri 
scarcely  in  the  slightest  degree  exercised — ^where  not  one  idea  waa 
respecting  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  opening  mind  of  difld 
where  her  discipline  did  not  ix|  the  least  fit  her  for  thinking  out  metb 
own.  The  intervening  years  hare  been  pasaed  in  practicing  mosk^ 
work,  in  novel-reading,  and  in  party-going:  no  thought  having  yet  1 
to  the  grave  reqwnsibilities  of  maternity;  and  scarcely  any  of  that  i 
lectual  culture  obtained  whidi  would  be  some  preparation  for  audi  r 
Hm.  And  now  aee  her  with  an  unfolding  human  character  oommit 
charge— see  her  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  phenomena  with  whkjh  i 
deal,  undertaking  to  do  that  which  can  be  done  but  imperfectlty  aw 
aid  of  the  profoundest  knowledge.  She  knowa  nothing  about  the  na 
emotiona,  their  order  of  evolution,  their  functions,  or  where  use  ends 
begins.  She  is  under  the  impression  that  some  of  the  feelings  are  w 
which  ia  not  true  of  any  one  of  them;  and  that  others  are  good,  ho 
they  may  be  carried,  which  is  also  not  true  of  any  one  of  them.  . 
ignoraht  aa  she  is  of  that  with  which  she  haa  to  deal,  she  is  equaUj  l( 
the  effecta  that  will  be  produced  on  it  by  this  or  t^  treatment  W] 
more  inevitable  than  the  disastrous  results  we  see  hourly  arialiigf 
knowledge  of  mental  phenomena,  with  their  causes  and  oonseqaano 
terferenoe  is  frequently  more  mischievous  than  absolute  paasivity  w 
been.  This  and  that  kind  of  action,  which  are  quite  normal  and  ben 
perpetually  thwarta;  and  so  diminishes  the  child's  happiness  and  pfo 
its  temper  and  her  own,  and  producea  estrangement  Deeds  which  i 
it  deairable  to  encourage,  ahe  gets  performed  by  threata  and  bxibei^  a 
ing  a  deaire  for  applause:  considering  little  what  the  inward  motlva  i 
long  aa  the  outward  conduct  cc^forms ;  and  thus  cultivating  hypoi 
fear,  and  selfishneas,  in  place  of  good  fiaeling.  WhOe  inaisUng  on  tn 
she  constantly  sets  an  example  of  untruth,  by  threatening  penaUiai 
dooa  not  inflict  While  inculcating  self-control,  she  hourly  visits  on 
ones  angry  scoldmgs  for  acts  that  do  not  call  for  them.  She  haa  n 
moteat  idea  that  in  the  nursery,  aa  in  the  world,  that  alone  is  the  tm] 
discipline  which  visits  on  all  conduct,  good  and  bad,  the  natural  oon 
pleamirable  or  painful,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  such  ooodnd 
bring.  Being  thus  without  theoretic  guidance,  and  quite  incapable « 
herself  by  tracing  the  mental  proceases  going  on  her  ^iiiMnftn,  her  r 
pulaive,  inconsistent,  mischievous,  often,  in  the  highest  deg^;  a 
indeed  be  generally  ruinoua,  were  it  not  that  the  overwhelming  tenda 
growing  mind  to  aasume  the  moral  type  of  the  race,  usuaOy  inbon 
minor  influencea. 

And  then  the  culture  of  the  intellect-— ia  not  thi^  too^ 
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MrimiDar  maimerr    Qniit  that  tli*  pbsiioniena  of  IntdUginoe  ocmfona  to  law^ 
fl^rant  that  the  orohitloii  of  inteOigciioe  in  a  child  abo  contema  to  lawi;  and  It 
AQowainevitabljr  that  edoeation  can  be  rightly  goUed  only  by  a  knowledge  of 
^sfaeae  Inwa.    T6  ■nppooe  that  yon  can  properiy  regnlate  thia  proooM  of  finning 
mnd  accumulating  ideas,  without  understanding  the  nature  of  the  prooeati,  ia 
^absurd.    How  widely,  then,  must  teaching  as  it  is,  differ  flrom  teadimg  as  it 
should  be;  when  hardly  any  parents,  and  but  few  teachers^  know  anything 
mbout  psychology.    As  might  be  expected,  the  system  is  grierously  at  &ult, 
slike  in  matter  and  in  manner.    While  the  right  class  of  &cts  is  withheld,  the 
"^rrong  dass  is  ibrcibly  administered  in  the  wrong  way  and  in  the  wrong  order, 
n^ith  that  common  limited  idea  of  education  which  confines  it  to  knowledge 
.gained  from  books,  parents  thrust  primers  into  the  hands  of  their  little  ones 
^rean  too  soon,  to  their  great  ix^jury.    Not  recognizing  the  truth  that  the  fhno- 
"tion  of  books  is  sui^mentary — ^that  they  foran  an  indirect  means  to  knowledge 
nrhen  direct  means  fltil— 11  means  of  seeing  through  other  men  what  you  can 
^lot  see  ibr  yourself;  they  are  eager  to  give  seoond-hand  &cts  in  place  of  flnt* 
liand  fiKSta.    Not  peroeiying  the  enonnous  yalue  of  that  spontaneous  eduoatiOD 
^which  goes  on  in  early  years — not  perceivhig  that  a  child's  restless  obsenration, 
instead  of  being  ignored  or  checked,  should  be  diligently  administered  to,  and 
^nade  as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible ;  they  insist  on  occupying  its  ^es 
and  thoughts  with  things  that  are,  for  the  time  being,  incomprehensible  and  re* 
^ragnant.    Possessed  by  a  superstition  which  worships  the  symbols  of  knowl* 
<dge  instead  of  the  knowledge  itaelt,  they  do  not  see  that  only  when  his  ao- 
^oaintanoe  with  the  objects  and  processes  of  the  household,  the  streets,  and  the 
lekis,  is  becoming  tolerably  exhaustive— only  then  should  a  child  be  introduced 
to  the  new  sources  of  infinmation  which  books  supply:  and  this,  not  only  be* 
caoae  immediate  cognition  is  of  far  greater  value  than  mediate  cognition; 
Imt  also,  because  the  words  contained  in  books  can  be  riglitly  interpre- 
ted into  ideas,  only  in  proportion  .to  the  antecedent  experience  of  things. 
Obeerve  next,  that  this  formal  instruction,  far  too  soon  commenced,  is  carried 
on  with  but  little  reference  to  the  laws  of  mental  development.    Intellectual 
pfogrosB  is  of  necessity  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract    But  regardless 
of  this,  highly  abstract   subjects,  such  as  grammar,  which   should   come 
quite  late^  are  begun  quite  early.    Political  geography,  dead  and  uniteresting  to 
a  chfld,  and  which  should  be  an  appendage  of  sociological  studies,  is  commenced 
betimes;  while  physical  geography,  comprehlnsible  and  comparatively  attrao- 
thre  to  a  child,  is  in  great  part  passed  over.    Nearly  every  subject  dealt  with  is 
arranged  in  abnonnal  order:  definitions,  and  rules,  and  principles  being  put 
first,  instead  of  being  disclosed,  as  they  are  in  the  order  of  nature,  through  the 
study  of  caaea.    And  then,  pervading  the  whole,  is  the  vicious  qrstem  of 
rote  learning—*  system  of  sacrificing  the  spirit  to  the  letter.     See  the  re- 
•alts.    What  with  perceptions  unnaturally  dulled  by  early  thwarting,  and  a 
ooeroed  attentkm  to  books — ^what  with  the  mental  confhsion  produced  by  teach- 
ing snbjecta  before  they  can  be  understood,  and  in  each  of  them  giving  general* 
iaslkms  before  the  facts  of  which  these  are  the  generalixations — ^what  with 
nakiDg  the  pupQ  a  mere  passive  recipient  of  other's  ideas,  and  not  in  the  least 
leading  him  to  be  an  active  inquirer  or  self-instructor— and  what  with  taxing 
the  ikculties  to  excess ;  there  are  very  few  minds  that  become  as  efficient  as 
tbey  might  be.    Examinations  being  once  passed,  books  are  laid  aside;  the 
gtwter  part  of  what  has  been  acquired,  being  unorganized,  soon  drops  oat  of 
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reoollectioii ;  what  remains  ia  moaUj  inert— the  ait  of  applying  knowledge  not 
having  heen  cultivated ;  and  there  is  but  little  power  dther  of  accorate  observa- 
tion or  independent  thinking.  To  all  which  add,  that  whfle  much  of  the  in- 
fbnnation  gained  is  of  relatively  small  value,  an  immense  mass  of  informatioD 
of  transcendent  value  is  entirely  passed  over. 

Thus  we  find  the  facts  to  be  such  as  might  have  been  inferred  a  priori,  Tbe 
training  of  children — ^physical,  moral,  and  intellectual — ^is  dreadfully  defective. 
And  in  great  measure  it  is  so,  because  parents  are  devoid  of  that  knowledge  by 
which  this  training  can  alone  be  rightly  guided.  What  is  to  be  expected  when 
one  of  the  most  intricate  of  problems  is  undertaken  by  those  who  have  given 
searoely  a  thought  to  the  principles  on  which  its  solution  depends  T  For  shoe- 
making  or  house-building,  for  the  management  of  a  ship  or  a  locomotive-engine^ 
a  long  apprenticeship  is  needfuL  Is  it,  then,  that  the  unfolding  of  a  human 
being  in  body  and  mind,  is  so  comparatively  simple  a  process,  that  any  one  may 
superintend  and  regulate  it  with  no  preparation  whatever?  If  not — if  the 
process  is  with  one  exception  more  complex  than  any  in  Kature,  and  the  task 
of  administering  to  it  one  of  surpassing  difficulty;  is  it  not  madness  to  make  no 
provision  for  such  a  task?  Better  sacrifice  accomplishments  than  omit  tills  aU- 
easential  instruction.  When  a  father,  acting  on  felse  dogmas  adopted 
examination,  has  alienated  his  sons,  driven  them  into  rebellion  by  his 
treatment^  ruined  them,  and  made  himself  miserable ;  he  might  reflect  that 
Btndy  of  Ethology  would  have  been  worth  pursuing,  even  at  the  cost  of 
ing  nothing  about  .£schylus.  When  a  mother  is  mourning  over  a  flrat-borik^ 
that  has  sunk  under  the  sequelae  of  scarlet-fever — ^when  perhi^  a  candid  medi- 
cal man  has  confirmed  her  suspicion  that  her  child  would  have  recovered 
not  its  system  been  enfeebled  by  over-study — ^when  she  is  prostrate  under 
pangs  of  combined  grief  and  remorse ;  it  is  but  a  small  consolation  that  aha 
read  Dante  in  the  original 

Thus  we  see  that  for  regulating  the  third  great  division  of  human  activitiei^ 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  is  the  one  thing  needfiiL    Some 
with  the  first  principles  of  phymology  and  the  elementary  truths  of 
is  indispensable  for  the  .right  bringing  up  of  children.    We  doubt  not  that 
assertion  will  by  many  be  read  with  a  smile.    That  parents  in  general  ah< 
be  expected  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  subjects  so  abstruse,  will  seem  to 
an  absurdity.    And  if  we  proposed  that  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
subjects  should  be  obtained  by  all  fethers  and  mothers,  the  absurdity 
indeed  be  glaring  enough.    But  we  do  not    General  principles  onlj, 
panied  by  such  detailed  illustrations  as  may  be  needed  to  make  them 
stood,  would  suffice.    And  these  might  be  readily  taught — if  not 
then  dogmatically.     Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  here  are  the  indispataik 
fects: — ^that  the  development  of  children  in  mind  and  body  rigoroodj 
oertafai  laws;  that  unless  these  laws  are  in  some  degree  oonformed  to 
parents,  death  is  inevitable;  that  unless  they  are  in  a  great  degree  coi 
to^  there  must  result  serious  physical  and  mental  defects ;  and  that  only 
they  are  completely  conformed  to,  can  a  perfect  maturity  be  reached.    Ji 
then,  whether  all  who  may  one  day  be  parents,  should  not  strive  with 
anxiety  to  learn  what  these  laws  are. 

XKOWLEDOE  BEQUISITE  FOR  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THB  CITIZEar. 

6.  That  which  it  really  concerns  us  to  know  [to  discharge  well  the 
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be  dtixen,]  is  the  natonl  historj  of  society.    We  want  all  fiicte  which  help 

0  underetand  how  a  natioii  has  grown  and  organised  itselt  Among  these^ 
M  of  course  hare  an  account  of  its  goTei;pment;  with  as  little  as  may  be  of 
dp  about  the  men  who  officered  it,  and  as  much  as  possible  about  the  struo- 
^  prinoiplea,  methods^  prejudices,  corruptions,  Ac.,  which  it  exhibited:  and 
Jhia  account  not  only  include  the  nature  and  actions  of  the  central  gorem* 
i%  but  also  those  of  local  governments,  down  to  their  minutest  ramiflca* 
a.  Let  us  of  course  also  have  a  parallel  description  of  the  ecclesiastical 
emment — ^its  organisation,  its  conduct,  its  power,  its  relations  to  the  state: 

•ooompanying  this,  the  ceremonial,  creed,  and  religious  ideas — not  only 

le  nominally  believed,  but  those  really  believed  and  acted  upon.    Let  us  al 

nme  time  be  informed  of  the  control  exercised  by  dass  over  dass,  as  die- 

fed  in  all  social  observances — in  titles,  salutations,  and  forms  of  address. 

US   know,  too,  what  were   all   the   other   customs   which   regulated 

popular  life   out   of  doors  and   in-doors :    including  tliose  which  con- 

1  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  the  relations  of  parents  to  children. 
>  aaperstitions,  also,  from  the  more  important  myths  down  to  the 
rma  in  common  use,  should  be  indicated.  Next  should  come  a  delin* 
ton  of  the  industrial  system :  showing  to  what  extent  the  division  of 
3r  was  carried;  how  trades  were  regulated,  whether  by  caste,  guilds,  or 
srwiae ;  what  was  the  connection  between  employers  and  employed ;  what 
re  the  agencies  for  distributing  commodities,  what  were  the  means  of  com- 
ideation ;  what  was  the  circulating  medium.  Accompanying  all  which  should 
le  an  account  of  the  industrial  arts  technically  considered:  stating  the  pro- 
ies  in  use,  and  the  quality  of  the  products.  Further,  the  inteUectual  condi- 
1  of  the  nation  in  its  various  grades  should  be  depicted:  not  only  with  re- 
ct  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  education,  but  with  respect  to  the  progress 
le  in  science,  and  the  prevailing  manner  of  thinking.  The  degree  of  sesthetlc 
bore^  as  displayed  in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  dress,  music^  poetry, 
I  fiction,  should  be  described.  Nor  should  there  be  omitted  a  sketch  of  the 
[y  lives  of  the  people — ^thoir  food,  their  homes,  and  their  amusements.  And 
iy,  to  connect  the  whole,  should  be  exhibted  the  morals,  theoretical  and 
ctical,  of  all  classes ;  as  indicated  hi  their  laws,  habits,  proverbs,  deeds.  All 
se  fiusts,  given  with  as  much  brevity  as  consists  with  deamees  and  accuracy, 
old  be  so  grouped  and  arranged  that  they  may  be  comprehended  in  their 
tmMe;  and  thus  may  be  contemplated  as  mutually  dependent  parts  of  one 
et  whol&  The  aim  should  be  so  to  present  them  that  we  may  readily 
se  the  wnBCfutu  subsisting  among  them ;  with  the  view  of  learning  what 
iai  phenomena  co-exist  with  what  others.  And  then  the  corresponding 
ineatlons  of  succeeding  ages  should  be  so  managed  as  to  show  us,  as  dearly 
nmj  he,  how  each  belief)  institution,  custom,  and  arrangement  was  modified; 
1  how  the  congensus  of  preceding  structures  and  fbnctions  was  devdoped  into 
)  eommutu  of  succeeding  ones.  Such  alone  is  the  kind  of  information  re- 
soting  past  thnes,  which  can  be  of  service  to  the  dtisen  for  the  regulation  of 
looodoct. 

JBTHITIGB,  OB  XDUOATIOV  FOB  RELAXATIONS,  AmJSEMSim,  STO. 

t  After  considering  what  traming  best  fits  for  self-preservation,  for  the  ob- 
isBMit  of  sastenance,  for  the  discharge  of  parental  dutieii  and  for  the  rogulft- 
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tion  of  social  and  political  conduct;  we  have  now  to  oonsidfir  what  trainiBg 
beat  fits  fi>r  the  misceUaneoua  ends  not  included  in  these— for  the  enjoyments  flf 
Natore,  of  Literature,  and  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  all  their  forms.  Pos^poniag 
them  as  we  do  to  things  that  bear  more  vitally  upon  human  wel&re :  and  biiD|^ 
ing  eveiything,  as  we  have,  to  the  test  of  actual  value;  it  will  perhaps  be  in* 
ferred  that  we  are  inclined  to  slight  these  lees  essential  things.  No  greater  mil- 
take  oould  be  made,  however.  We  yield  to  none  in  the  value  we  atladi  to 
aesthetic  culture  and  its  pleasures.  Without  painting,  sculpture,  music^  poetvyt 
and  the  emotions  produced  by  natural  beauty  of  every  kind,  life  would  lose  half 
its  charm.  So  far  fh)m  thinking  that  the  training  and  gratification  of  the  tastes 
are  unimportant,  we  believe  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  occupy  a  miieh 
larger  share  of  himian  lifo  than  now.  When  the  forces  of  Nature  have 
fully  conquered  to  man's  use^-when  the  means  of  production  have 
brought  to  perfection — when  labor  ba^  been  economized  to  the  highest 
when  education  has  been  so  systematized  that  a  preparation  for  the  mora 
tial  activities  may  be  made  with  comparative  rapidity — and  when,  consequently, 
there  is  a  g^reat  increase  of  spare  time ;  then  will  the  poetry,  both  of  Art  and 
Nature,  rightly  fill  a  largo  space  in  the  minds  of  alL 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  aesthetic  culture  is  in  a  high  degree  oouiuf 
cive  to  human  happiness ;  and  another  thing  to  admit  that  it  is  a  fundamental 
requisite  to  human  happiness.    However  important  it  may  be,  it  must  yiiid 
precedence  to  those  kinds  of  culture  which  bear  more  directly  upon  the  data 
of  life.    As  before  hinted,  literature  and  the  fine  arts  are  made  poanble  bj 
those  activities  whicli  make  individual  and  social  life  possible ;  and  manifoit)y»^ 
that  which  is  made  possible,  must  be  postponed  to  that  which  makes  it  poasibla. 
A  florist  cultivates  a  plant  for  the  sake  of  its  flower;  and  regards  the  roots 
leaves  as  of  value,  chiefly  because  they  are  instrumental  in  producing 
flower.    But  while,  as  an  ultimate  product,  the  flower  is  the  thing  to  whksfal 
everything  else  is  subordinate,  the  florist  very  well  knows  that  the  root 
leaves  are  intrinsically  of  greater  importance ;  because  on  them  the  evolution 
the  flower  depends.    He  bestows  every  care  in  rearing  a  healthy  plant; 
knows  it  would  be  folly  if)  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  the  flower,  he  were  to 
lect  the  plant    Similarly  in  the  case  before  us.    Architecture,  sculpture^  painfj 
ing,  music,  poetry,  &c.,  may  be  truly  called  the  efflorescence  of  civilized  lifi3 
But  even  supposing  them  to  be  of  such  transcendent  worth  as  to  subordinaft^i 
the  civilized  life  out  of  which  they  grow  (which  can  hardly  be  asserted,)  it 
still  be  admitted  that  the  production  of  a  healthy  civilized  life  must  be  the 
consideration;  and  that  the  knowledege  conducing  to  this  must  occupy 
highest  place. 

However  fully  we  may  admit  that  extensive  acquaintance  with 
languages  is  a  valuable  accomplishment,  which,  through  reading,  conversatkC 
and  travel,  aids  in  giving  a  certain  finish ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  i^ 
suit  is  rightly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  that  vitally  important  knowledge 
ficed  to  it    Supposing  it  true  that  classical  education  conduces  to  eleganoe  ai 
correctness  of  stylo ;  it  can  not  be  said  that  elegance  and  correctness  of 
are  comparable  in  importance  to  a  familiarity  with  the  principles  that 
guide  the  rearing  of  chUdren.    Grant  that  the  taste  may  be  greatly  impron^ 
by  reading  all  the  poetry  written  in  extinct  languages;  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
ferred  that  such  improvement  of  taste  is  equivalent  in  value  to  an  aoqnaini 
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wKh  the  kws  of  heslth.  AooomitUahinents,  the  floe  vti^  teflegbftnM^  and  all 
tinee  things  which,  aa  we  aaj,  oonatitute  the  ^oreaoenoe  of  dvUiiation,  should 
be  wfaol^  aubordiiiate  to  that  knowledge  and  di8Gii»line  in  which  dyilisatto 
leita.  A§  iheif  ceaipy  Ike  kiturt  part  of  l^tfSo  skoM  (hey  occupy  (he  kimtn 
pmri  qf  cdmcaiunL 

THX  KVOWUEDQB  BBQUIBITI  FOR  PUBPOfllS  Or  DIBCIPUVB. 

7.  We  maj  be  quite  sore  that  the  acquirement  of  those  classes  of  &ct% 
which  are  most  useflil  for  regulating  conduct,  involves  a  mental  exercise  best 
fitted  for  strengthening  the  faculties.  It  would  be  utterly  contrary  to  the 
beautiful  economy  of  Nature,  if  one  kind  of  culture  were  needed  foi  the  gain- 
ing of  information  and  another  kind  were  needed  as  a  mental  gymnastic. 
Everywhere  throughout  creation  we  find  faculties  developed  tlirough  the  per^ 
formance  of  those  Amotions  which  it  is  their  office  to  perform ;  not  through 
the  performance  of  artificial  exercises  devised  to  fit  them  for  these  functions. 
The  Bed  Indian  acquires  the  swiftness  and  agility  which  make  him  a  successlUl 
hunter,  by  the  actual  pursuit  of  animals;  and  by  the  miscellaneous  activities  of 
his  life,  he  gains  a  better  balance  of  physical  powers  than  gymnastics  ever  give. 
That  skill  in  tracking  enemies  and  prey  which  he  has  reached  by  long  practice, 
implies  a  subtlety  of  perception  far  exceeding  anything  produced  by  artificial 
training.  And  umilarly  throughout  From  the  Bushman,  whose  eye,  which 
being  habitually  employed  in  identifying  distant  objects  that  are  to  be  pursued 
or  fied  firom,  has  acquired  a  quite  telescopic  range,  to  the  accountant  whose 
daily  practice  enables  him  to  add  up  several  columns  of  figures  simultaneously, 
we  find  that  the  highest  power  of  a  faculty  results  fi'om  tlie  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  the  conditions  of  life  require  it  to  discharge.  And  we  may  be 
certain,  a  priori^  that  the  same  law  holds  throughout  education.  The  education 
of  most  value  for  guidance,  must  at  the  same  time  be  the  education  of  most 
vahie  for  disdpUne. 

THB  PBOMINXNT  VALUX  OF  8CIENCX. 

/ 

8.  To  the  question — ^What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ? — the  uniform  reply 
b— Science.  This  is  the  verdict  on  all  the  counts.  For  direct  self-preservation, 
or  the  maintenance  of  life  and  health,  the  all-important  knowledge  is — Science. 
For  that  Indirect  self-preservation  which  we  call  gaining  a  livelihood,  the 
knowledge  of  greatest  value  is — Science.  For  the  due  discharge  of  parental 
fbnctions,  the  proper  guidance  is  to  be  found  only  in — Science.  For  that  inter- 
pretation of  national  life,  past  and  present,  witliout  which  the  citizen  can  not 
rightly  regulate  his  conduct,  the  indispensable  key  is — Science.  Alike  for  tlie 
most  perfect  production  and  highest  enjoyment  of  art  in  all  its  forms,  the  need- 
ful preparation  is  still — Science.  And  for  purposes  of  discipline — ^hiteUectual, 
moral,  religious — ^the  most  efficient  study  is,  once  more — Science. 

And  yet  the  knowledge  which  is  of  such  transcendent  value  is  that  which,  m 

oor  age  of  boasted  education,  receives  the  least  attention.    While  this  which 

We  call  civilization  could  never  have  arisen  had  it  not  been  for  science ;  science 

htarn  scarcely  an  appreciable  element  in  what  men  consider  civilized  training. 

^though  to  the  progress  of  science  we  owe  it,  that  millions  find  support  where 

there  was  food  only  for  thousands;  yet  of  these  millions  but  a  few 
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thousanda  pay  any  respect  to  that  which  has  made  their  exiatence  poflObla. 
Though  this  increasing  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  relatioos  of  tfabigi 
has  not  onlj  enabled  wandering  tribes  to  grow  into  popnlona  nilioiii^  bat 
has  given  to  the  countless  members  of  thoee  populous  nations  oomlbrtB  and 
pleasures  which  their  few  naked  ancestors  neyer  even  oonoeired,  or  ooaU 
have  believed,  yet  is  this  kind  of  knowledge  only  now  reottving  a  gmdgiqf 
recognition  in  our  highest  educational  institutions. 
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ith  interl.  translation,  London 


of  Interest,  Reading,  Pa.   Ivt 

.  Dcnnegam. 

Boatnn  1830.* 
lARCA, 

too  18A3.*  ' 

i 

Uocution,  Philadelphia  (1857) 


ions  for  Teachen,  &c..  New 

Mtt.*     V 

r.  r.  ADAMS, 

Boston'.* 

.  WILLSON, 

M>1  and  Family  Charts.  New 


UMOck  Factories,  New  Ilamp- 

19. 

NKLIN, 

Mwaration,  New  York  183G.* 


The  Knilor  Boy,  for  French  translntion,  by  Oirault, 

Philadelphia  1835  * 
Elemeiiu   or   English  Grammar.  New  York   1896; 
(IJartford  3rd  ed  S7 ;)  Philadelphin  4th  edition  *98. 
Philosophical  Grammar  of  English  Language,  PhiUi. 
j  18-^7  '31.* 

Essay  on  Language,  New  York  1835.* 

I  CAREM, . 

!      An  English  Grammar.* 
CAREY,  JOHN, 
Lntin  Dictionary.    Bee  Jlim*worth. 

CAREY.  , 

American  Pocket  Atlas,  Philadelphin  4th  edition  1813. 

CARHART.  , 

Melodeon  Instructor,  New  York.* 
CARLISLE,  VV.. 

Introduction  to  Practical  Mathematics,  Philadelphia.* 
CARLU  M.  M.. 
Motlier's  Manual  and  Infant  Instructor,  New  York ; 

Phila.  1852.* 
Child's  Book  of  Natural  History,  New  York.* 
Philadelphia   Expositor;  Radical  or  Analytical  Ex- 

IKMitor,  Philadelphia  1834.* 
English  Grammar.* 
Arithmetic.  Philadelphia.* 
I  CARLETON,  OSGOOD, 

Compendium  of  Practical  Arithmetic,  Bortoo  1st  edi- 
tion 1810. 
CARPENTER.  LANT, 


Geography.  New  York  1854.*        InUoduction  to  the  Geography  of  the  Now  Tostament. 
ly.  New  York  1854.*  ^  .  -. 

Principle 
Arithmetic,  in  French,  New  :  CARPENTER,  TflOMAB, 


Caiubndire,  1st  edition  1811. 
Principles  of  English  Grammar,  London  1840. 


Scholar's  Spelling  Assistant,  New  York  1st  edition 
1839:  (185^2) 
CARPENTER.  VVILUAM  B., 
Elements,  or  Manual  of  Human  Physiology,  N.  York 

new  edition  1854.* 
Principles  of  Human  Physiologv,  ed.  by  F.  6.  Smith, 

rhila.* 
Principle*  of  Comparative  Physiology,  Phila.* 

"  •♦  General  Physiology,  Phila.* 

Popular  Treatise  on  VegcUble  Physiology,  Philadel- 
1847.* 

itoric  (London  1776 ;)  Phila-  j  CARPENTER, , 

1818;  New  Ycrk  new  edition        Spelling  Book,  Charleatoo,  S.  C* 

'      Catechism,  Boston.*  ..  ....*  t 


rtford,  1861. 

Mitchell's  Maps,  II fd.  '59.* • 

to  Prminuncin^  and  Reading 
18S3;  (Boston.) 

•dited  by  J.  Hamilton,  Edin- 
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CARRENO.  J.  DE  LA  C^  A  R.  PALENZUELA, 
Oileadiir^i  Enflnh  Grammar  fur  BiNUiiafd*,  New 

York." 
Key  t<i  do..  New  York.* 
CARROLL.  J.  E.. 
Complete  Key  to  Mitchell'i  School  Ceof^raphy,  Phila- 
delphia 1847,* 
CARROLL.  JAME», 
American  Criterion  of  English  Grammar.  New  I^ndon 
17tf5** 
CARSON.  BRADLEY  C, 

Rule  for  the  Relative,  qui,  quae,  quod.* 
CARTEE,  C.   S., 
Element*  of  Mnp  Drawing,  Boitan  1859. 
Elements  of  Pliyiical  and   Political  Geograpliy,  Bos- 

t(in  1835. 
School  Atlas  of  Phyticnl  Geography,  R(»ston  1856. 
New  Series  of  G««tgriii)hicnl  Uuestious,  Pruv.  183^. 
Naturni  Phbsophy.    Seo  Thomas  TaU. 
CARTER.  J.  G.. 

Geography  of  Middlesex  Count?,  Cnmbridge  1830.* 
CARTER.  J.  G  ,  &  W.  H.  BR50KS. 
Geo/raphy  of  Mnssiichusetts,  Bosio  i  J 830  * 
Ge.igraphy  of  Worcester  (.'ou  itv,  Boston  183U.* 
Geozraphv  of  EUsex  Cojiity,  Bo»toii  i8JU.* 
CARY.  HENRY. 

Hertidiitus,  literally  trnnslnted,  New  York.* 
CA88ERLY.  PATRICK  S.. 
Greek  Re  tder.    See  F.  Jacobs. 
Latin  Prusixly,  New  York ;  Philadelphia  1858.* 

CASTA  LIO.  , 

Dial<wues.* 
CATULLUS 
Pueins,  edited  by  F.  M.  Hubbard.  Bost.;  Phila.  1836.* 
Selections,  ed  ted  by  Cooksley,  and  revised  by  Bristed, 
New  York  1849.* 
CAUCHON.  JOSKPH. 

Notions  Elementaires  de  Physique,  Quebec,  1841. 
CAULKLNS,  MISS  F.  M.. 
Bible  Primer.  Part  I.,  Primer  of  the  Pentateuch,  New 
York  1854  * 
CAVALLO.  TIBERIUS. 
Complete  Treatise  on  Electricity,  3  vols..  1813.* 
Elements  v^  Natural  Philosophy,  "X  vols.,  Phila.  3rd 
edit:on  1H*25.* 
CECIL.  E.  G., 
Dates,  Battles  and  Events  of  Modern  History,  (.fnoii.,) 
London  1857. 
CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA,  MIGUEL  DE, 
Don  Quixote,  New  York.* 

Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha,  edited  by  Sales,  3  vols., 
Bostuii  lt^7  ;  3rd  edition  1843.* 
CH ALLEN.  JAMBS. 

Christian  Morals.  Philadelphia  1859.* 
CHALMERS.  ALEXANDER, 

English  Dictionary.     See  Samuel  JohnMon. 

CHALONER.  , 

Preceptor  for  the  Piano  Forte.  New  York.* 
CHAM  BAUD.  LEWIS. 
Grammar  of  French  Tonjfue,  London  (3rd  ed.  I77i ;) 

6th  edition  1775  ;  lUth  edition  179U. 
Abridgment  of  do.,  by  N.  Faucon,  Cambridge  1815. 
Exercises  in  French,  London  (4th  edition  1772;  new 

edition  1775  ;)   l3th  edition  1792. 
French  Idioms  * 

Fables  Choisies  k  Usnire  des  Knfans* 
Treasure  of  French  and  English  Lnn;;uoge«.  Jjondon 
4th  edition  1772:  (1th  edition  1792,)  11th  ed.  '01. 
CHAMBERLAIN.  N.  B.  Ac  I)., 
Catalogue  of  Pneumntiu  Instruments  and  Experiments, 
Boston  1844. 
CHAMBERS,  W.  &  R..  Educational  Course. 
Treasury  of  knowledge,  in  1  vol.,  Part  I.,  edited  by 
Brown  and  CoSb,  New  York  2nd  edition  1833. 
Part  11.,  edited  by  Williams,  New  York  4th  edition 

1833. 
Part  ill.,  New  York  2nd  edition  183.3. 
See  D.  .V.  Hef<e. 
CHAMPLIN,  J.  T., 
Text-Book  in  intellectual  Philosophv.  Boston  I8W. 
First  Priuciples  of  Lthics,  Boston  18(11. 


Pract  Grammar  of  the  GiiglialiLaagwia.X.T. 'Ml* 
Latin  Grammar  and  Eiercim     See  fitair. 
Arnold's  Intro.lurtion  tu  Greek  Prose  Ctapoute, 

Boston  1850.* 
Short  and  Complete  Greek  Grammar,  New  Toii* 
iEschines  on  the  Crown,  Cambridge  I^* 
Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  Boston  ead  Ctflibnd|i  M 
:  edition  1843:  3rd  ed.tioo  1850. 

'  CHANDLER.  JOSEPH  R., 

Common    School    Grammar  of  Eoglah  Uapip^ 
Philadelphia  (1821) '47.** 
CHANNiNG,  \V.   E.. 
Catechism  of  the  Elements  of  Religioo  and  MmB^, 
B>stonl826* 
CHANNING,  WILLIAM  H., 

Joiiffrov's  Introduction  to  Ethics,  9  rolk,  BosL  IBM.* 
CHAPI.N'.  A    B.. 
I      Engl  sh  Spe'Iing  Book.  New  Haren  and  ftimsljfcii 
1st  edition  1841.** 
Oassical  Spelling  Book,  N.  York  (1843)  1845;  (PUl) 
Kev  to  do.,  no  date. 
CH.VPIN.  JOEi., 
Practical  English  Grammar  for  Beginnets,  N.  Htm 

lt<51. 
Analvtical  and  Philosophical  Grnmmar.  Ne«  Hm 
revised  edition  1851 ;  (New  York;  Spnagfiridbl 
ed'tion  1842.) 
Guide  to  Correct  Punctuation,  {Ana%.,)  Briiifip^ 
1850.** 
CHAPIN.  WILLIAM, 
Complete  Reference  Gazetteer  of  UoKed  SlataiiXi* 
York.* 
CHAPMAN.  A.  W.. 

Florn  of  the  Southern  United  Sutes.  N.  Y.  IMOL* 
'  CHAPMAN.  J.  G.. 

American  Drawing  Book,  New  York.* 

"      for  Schools.  Haitfoid  W51* 
Drawing  Copy  Book,  New  York.* 

;  CHAPSAL,  . 

Le^ns  et  Models  de  Literature  Frao^aiae,  N.  Ttft 
CHAPTAL,  J    A., 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  1813.* 
Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  Hartford  ;N. Tsit 
CHARISll^S,  F.  S., 
Artis  Grainmatica>  Libri  V.,  (Qramnatiei  UHn  ^ 
Keil,)  Leipsic  1850. 
CHASE,  PLINY  E.,  ^ 

I      Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Part  I..  Phila.  Istcd.'4i 

Part  II..  Phila.  Wit** 
Key  to  Part  il.,  Philadelphia.*  ^ 

Common  School  Arithmetic,  with  Key,  Woi8«i»» 
i  edition  134H.** 

I  CHASE,  P.  E..  &  HORACE  MANN. 

Arithmetic  Practically  Applied,  Part  L  Phih.^, 

Part  n .  Fhih.  W», 
"         Part  III.,  Philfc'* 
!      Kev  to  Parts  I.  and  II.,  Philadelphia  1845.* 
!  CHASE,  R.  H..  ^. 

Works  of  Horace,  Macleane's  edition  leriMd.  W» 


bridge  1850  (1857 
CHASE,  STEPHKN, 


) 


Algebra.  New  York  1849. 
CHASE.  T., 
Treatise  on  Algebra,  New  York.* 
Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Sool  Ac*  ^^ 
brid^  1851.* 
CHASE,  WILLIAM  S., 

Modern  French  Lirerature.    See  Dt  Vhitnr- 

CH.ATEAUBRIAND.  . 

'  Atala,  R*n6.  New  York.* 

CHAUVENl-rr,  W.,  ^M^ 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Phila.  (>■•••■ 
1850  '52:)  5th  edition  1800. 
CHEEVER,  EZEKIEU  .._, 

Short  Intr{>durtion  to  Ij»tin  Tongue,  (Lat  A«i*«*' 
London  (IWH):)  4th  edition  1734;  (■«*•  •* 
ed  tion  1 183,  1791,  1838.) 
CHEEVER.  GEORGE  B., 

Studies  in  Poetry.  Boston  1899  *3D.* 
CHEEVER,  G.  B.,  ic  J.  E.  SWEET8EI.       , 
Christian  Melodies  for  Schools,  te..  New  T«ii- 
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MAN.  DANIKU 

niimm  oiEo^ithGntimn^  (Murray,  tbridfad.) 
•llowvU  3ni  Mlitioo  J831. 

«*»  BtoflDenUry  English  Grammar,  Cambridge 


itary  Drawiof  Bonk.  New  York.* 

If  Book  of  Object*,  Philadelphia.* 

kN.  GEORGE. 

r^riean  Xioralisit,  for  Schoolt,  Hallowell  1809.* 

INDEX.  W.  W.. 

n't  Prinripia.  translated  by  Mott«.  New  York 

•dition  1848.* 
L'ET,  GUSTAVE, 
eiMMM  in  French,  New  York.* 
(••dinip  from  Mndern  French  Writers,  N.  Y.* 
'•onversationi  in  French,  New  York.* 
■atioiM.  Dia'oifu«t.  Ac.  in  French.  N.  Y.  IH51. 

Lad:ei*  Guide  to  French  Composition.  New 
irk  1851. 
n.  A>  E ,  • 

itaof  Analvtical  Geometry,  N.York  1^51 ;  2nJ 
edit'on  1^54.* 
of  Diffitrentiai  and  Integral  Calculus,  New 
York  1*44,  '51,  '55.* 
M.  £., 

Spoken.  Philadelphia* 
I,  MARCUS  TCLLirS. 
ocMiia,  'JO  vols..  Bottnn  Ist  American  ed.  '45.* 
Mi  qoBdam  Selects.  Ac,  (De'ph.  e<iition.)  bf 
•roailie.  London  8th  edition  1760;  New  York 
d  edition  1811  ;  3rd  edition  1814. 
•.edited  by  M.  Campbell.  New  York   lit  edi- 
tioalHM. 

J.  G.  Smart,  PhiU.  1834.* 

MB  qoedam  Selects,  edited  by  C.  Folsom.  Bos- 

Uiatioot.  translated,  with  the  Original,  by  Dun- 

I,  New  Ha%en  new  edition  181 1. 

.  Anlhoo.  New  York  (I85U:)  new  editfon  1^60. 

moid,  revised  by  Johnson.  N.  York  1H5<).  '5'2  * 

lateri.  Translation,  by  Underwood,  revised  by 

:^k.  Philadelphia* 

litwal  Inteniuear  Tr.inslntion,  1855.* 

lited  by  C.  D.  Yonjre.  New  York  1856.* 

wSelecto  XII..  edited  by  Schnutz  and  Zumpt, 

ilMieiphia  1850.  l'*S». 

■.edited  br  P  Bullion.  New  York.* 

illj  translated  New  York* 

>•  Oincea.  l£r.,  translated  by  Duncan.  3  vols  , 

•r  Y..rk  1833.* 

eii^De  Senec.,  De  Amic,  ice,  London  1717 

tt:)  Beaton  1^*23. 

Mikionwith  ValpyN  Notes.  Philadelphia  1858.* 

^ii.  by  Aothon.  from  Holdeo's  edition.  New 

t  lit  edition  1H59 

K.  DiUaway.  BoMon  1837 ;  Philadelphia.* 

A  Tbacher,  New  York  1853. 

Ipy.  Philadelphia* 

lly  trtnshted  by  Edmands,  New  York  1856.* 

It,  Lib.  III.,  Kdinburirh  18U6. 

>pieT,  New  Hnven    1K^2;  2nd  editi<in  1836; 

d edition  WW;  (New  York  )** 

^ish  Notes,  Bostin  1^23. 

KDitbiway.  Philnilel|  hia.* 

o'd,  revised  bv  Tlincher.  New  York  1847. 

^  Watson.  New  York.* 

•d  bv  W.  Guthrie,  fyindun  2nd  edition  1755 ; 

ewYitrk;  Bosto'i  1822; 

•d  by ,  New  York.* 

e.  Book  I,,  Literal  Tmnslntion,  Athens,  f Ja.* 
tote.  lie  .Amicitia,  dec.,  by  Anthon,  New 
rk  (1853)  *50. 

lid,  reviwd  bv  Johnnon,  Nnw  Ynrk  I8.>0.* 
Dilbway,  Bostoi  18.17:  Philadelphia.* 
ute,  by  A.  J.  Lincoln,  New  York.* 
-,  New  York.* 

<r;  a  Treatise  on  Old  Age,  with  notes  by 
1.  Pbila.  1744  ;  GUsgow  1758.* 
.  DioraiD,  •dit«d  by  OiUaway,  Phila.* 


Bnitaa,  ■<▼•  T)e  Clana  Oratoriboa,  by  Bsek,  Boat  1843 ; 

Cambridge  *37.* 
Oe  Republica.  Boston  1st  edition  1683. 
The  Republic,  traoslat«d  by  Featherstonbaagh,  New 

York  1898.* 
Tusculanc  Disputattonea,  edited  by  Anthon,  N.  York 
(1K52)  '60. 
by  Dil'iaway.  Pniiadelphia  * 
Literal  traiislation.  Princet'>n  1853  * 
On  the  ImnuirUlitv  of  the  Soul,  by  Chase,  Cam.  *51.* 

bv  M.  Stuart.  Andover  1833.* 
Epistntarum    Lib.  XVI.  ad  Famil.,  edited  by  Min- 

ellius.  Rotterdam,  J704. 
Selects  qu8>dam  Epistoln,  edited  bv  Hurlburt,  Phila- 
delphia 1836. 
Smart's  trannl'ition.  Phitadetnhia  1847.* 
B.  C.  Smart's  edition,  Philadelphia.* 
rLAGGETT.  R.. 

Easy  Manual  of  Reading.  Sneaking,  dec.  New  Vork 

1846;  2nd  edition  1846.** 
American  Exp*»sitor.  or  Intellectual  Definer,  Bost.*3fl; 
3r«I  edition  1839  :  New  York  4th  edition  1843  *51 : 
(Phladelphia.)** 
Elocution  made  Easy,  New  York  1^46  '56 ;  Phila.* 
CLAP.  THOMAS. 

Nature  and  Fonndat'on  of  Morals,  for  Use  of  Students, 

New  Haven  1765  • 
General  View  of  Philotophv.  or  Introduction  to  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  1743.* 
CLARK.  ALVA, 

New  System  of  Astronomy,  N.  York  7th  edition  1833. 
CLARK.  ARABELLA. 

Renme's  Alphabet  of  BoUny.  New  York  1833.* 
CLARK,  D.  W, 

EhMiients  nf  Als^ebra,  New  York.* 
CLARK.  JOHN. 

Elements  nf  Drawing  mid  Perspective,  edited  by  Reeae, 
two  pnrts.  New  York  2iid  edition  1849.* 
CLARK.  L.  F.. 

The  Child's  Expositor,  and  S.  8.  Teacher's  Assistant, 
Part  I .  Hartford  3rd  edition  1832:  (New  York  > 
Topics  and  References,  for  Woodbndge's  Geography, 
2nd  edition  I83i».* 
CLARK.  SCHUYLER, 
The  American  Linguist,  or  National  Grammar,  Prov. 
1830.** 
CLARK.  S.  W. 

Ktvmiiloficnl  Chart.  New  York* 
(irninrnntifnl  Chnrt.  New  York.* 
Annlynix  of  the  English  Language,  New  York  1851.* 
First  licssons  in  English  Grammar,  New  York  1857. 
Practical  Grammar,  (New    Enslish  Grammar,)  New 
York  (1847;)  2nd  edition  1848;  4th  edition  1848. 
Key  to  do.* 
CL\RK,  THOMAS. 

Practical  and  Pr  •gretsive  Latin  Grammar,  Elementary 

Course,  Philadelphia.* 
Caesar,  Delph.  edition,  improved,  edited  by  Mann,  Phila. 

1847.* 
Ca:»nr,  with   Hamilton's  translation,  revised,  Phila. 

1K'>7.* 
Cicero'«Orn(ion4.  with  Underwood's  translation,  rev., 

PhilNrlel|>hia.* 
Horace,  wth  Sterling's  translation,  edited  by  Nuttall, 

revised   Ph'la.* 
Ovid,  with  Hamiiton's  translation,  revised.  Phila.* 
Sn  lust,  "  •»  •»  •'     Phila.  1857.* 

Ho-ner's  Hind.  "  •*  •'     Pliila* 

Xenopho-i'«  Annhasis,  with  translation,  Phila.* 
French  l»rtio«inrv.     See  ,1.  Bower. 
CLARK,  VICTORIANUS. 

Rhyming  Oogrnphy,  Hnrtford  1st  edition  1819.** 
Topics  to  VViMxIbridge  and  Willard's  Geiigraphy,  Hart- 
ford 1840.* 
CI  ARK    VV 

History  of  England,  enlarged  by  Moffat,  N.  Y.  1853.* 

CLARK,  . 

(■ntechism  of  Music,  New  York.* 
CLARKE.  F.  G., 
Synthetic  and    Induction  System   of  Book-keepinf, 
Portland  1841. 
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CLARKE.  JOHN. 
New  Grninmnr  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  Ijondoo  4th 

edition  17M. 
Iatr<Nliict)uii  to  Mnkinj!  of  Latin,  Wnrrerter  Ut  edition 
ITdH:  New  York  new  edition  17<Jtf,  1811;  (Trea 
t.)n  1H06.)** 
Hitt'-riK  Romonv  Breviarum.     ?ce  E»tropiu$. 
Coiloquiurum  (Vnturia.     flee  Cordcriuf. 
Colloquia  Seiecta.    See  Ero-'inuf. 
ClBkar.  irnproveil  by  T.  Clurk,  edited  by  \V.  Mann, 

Phila.  1847.* 
Vit»  Excel!.  Imjierntonim.     Pee.VMpo*. 
Griitius,  Do  Veritate  Kelig.  Cbri»t..  Ronton  1^43.* 
CLARK R  SAM  I  EL. 
Iloineri  Ilia«,(;rafcc.  et  I-at..  ^Vi  I.  r..Ijit..^  E<liii.  1794. 
"  "        *•        by  S.  Clarke.  Jr..  2  v.  U  , 

Li  ndiifi  (>Ui  editidn  17(iO. 
•'         "  "         •'         by  Iruiiside,  *2  vol*.,  New 

York  '2nd  edition  l^:^>. 

CLARKE.   , 

The  I'ruMifin  t'nlculatur,  rr»rbe*ter  * 

Element!  of  A»tronomv,  ii;  Ui;ettio:is  and  An»wcr»,  N. 

York* 
Pope's  r.*8n yon  Man,  with (!rnin  NtJlci*,  Portland  *I'.8.* 
CLAXTUN,  E.  H., 

Ciue»tmn»  on  the  ':us|>olo.  Pnrt?  I.  ..ml  U..  N.  Y  '.'iO.* 
CLEAVKLAM),  ANDKKW.  bs.  N.  C.  BR(M;KS, 

The  Si  h<.Mi'.  IlariiHiiii-'t.  .Ntw  York* 
CLEAVEL.^NI),  PARKKR, 

Eleitii-ntnrv  Trei.ttwi!    uii    .Miiicr!ilii;»v   nnd    fJeoIojjy, 
Biislon  5iid  edition  V¥i-l\  (Ihd  edition  IKJU.) 

CLENr)lNMN<i,  , 

The  Prnclirai  Sr.rxevor,  h-"(M3  * 
CLEVKLAN[>,  A.  B., 

SiiHiien  III  Pi.clrv  nnd  Pro^c.  Bitltiinure,  lir'3'2. 
CLEVELAND,  CIIARLK.^  C. 
Theophrnttut.  (i'l  Ora>oa  Mojorn,)  literally  trnn«lated. 
Andover  l?*2(t.* 
CLEVELANH,  CHARI.E.S  DEXTER, 
Hvinni  fi»r  SchooN,  Philnilelphia* 
The  Nnticinal  Ornior.  N.  York  ili*20:>  ilnd  nl.  J8'«. 
Com|>eiidium  of  FinjrlMh  Liieriitiire.  Pliiln.  Cl'*47)  '4;i. 
*'  orEi'.jf.  Lit.  olllio  lyth  rcntiir>.  Plnh.* 

**  of  .\iiierioan  L.teralure,  Phila.* 

'^,  "  ot"  C'lnVitnl  Litcrnliirc.  Plnl.i  • 

of  (;r<h!iaii  .Xntujoities,  H.t»t.  i  iKil)  '.'hi : 
*  (i.(!W  editiim  Pliiladulphia  l^G^t.) 

Epitomu  of  (irecinii  Aiil'«jiiit:c»,  Bn^iton  lf**2l5.* 
Fint  Lessons  in  Lntin.  (i-'tr>t  Lnliii  Book,;  \\o*\..  '*2tt: 

i;2iid  edit  on  IKJI,  '«5  :  Phila.  1^17.) 
8ecoi!d  Latin  Book,  Jacob's  Reader,  Putt  I.,  Philiidi'I 

phiu  ie47.» 
Third  Uitin  B<iok.  Philadelphia  1H4«»  1.18,17.; 
(iramnmr  of  t'lc  [<utin  Lnngun^e.  (.Vilaiii'ii  (irarninar.) 

Hartford  \^'\\\:  (Phila.  l^JT.; 
First  L<•]•M^fl^  III  <lriX'k,  Bo*t:'n.* 
Fequel  lo  P'lr^t  l,«'?fons.  B-i-jtuo.* 
Xeiii'phonN  K^j.edition  of  Cvru*,  Boston  IKH,  Irll. 
CLEVELAND.  Ii.  R., 
Balhist,  w  Ih  Eii;,'Iij>h  Notes,  Philndeljihia.* 

CLcjw  i:s.  p.. 

Th«?  Root  Kxtractor* 
CLITE,  J.  J., 

Prhiml  f.Vocraphv,  New  York  \K\'.\. 
COAR,  TH<»MAS, 

A  Graimnnr  of  the  English  Tongue.  I.,ondon  179G. 
COATErf,  RE  V.N  ELL. 

Phvs'ioli'jrv  for  ^•^•huoU,  Philadrlphia  lH4t);  3rd  edition 
'  lM-2.** 

Fir>t  Linei  of  Phjsiolcgv,  Philmielpliia  7th  edition 
IK'iU.* 

Syllabus  of  I.,cctures  on  Phy-^^o'o;,')-.  Phi'.n.  \^A\). 

r'ir«l  Line*  of  NuiurnI  Philosophy,  Phila.  1>-I(i.** 
COBB,   K., 

ElcnicnlH  nf  the  E.Jgiish  LaMjru.igc,  Bo.'.ton  l^t  edition 
lH-20** 

Self-Explaininir  Crainuirir,  Boblon  Zud  edition  I^^21. 
COBB,  LYMAN, 

Primer.  New  York  1^35.* 

Just  Standard    for   Pronouncing   English   Language, 
Ithaca  revised  edition  1^*20. 


I      Bpeliinf  Rook,  toinf  Jmt  8tao4«rd.  *e.  VfvTi 
revised  edition   1R9A:  Lewtttown,  Pik,  wn 
'  edition  1835:  (BniUleboro.  00  daUO 

First  Book,  or  Intruduction  to  Spelliof  Book,I(.T( 

183L* 
Expositor,  or  Sequel  to  Spe'linc  Book.  N.  T«k1 
Juvenile  Reader,  No.  I.,  New  Vork,  1831. 
"       No.  II..  New  York  1831.* 
••       No.  III.,  New  Y.»fk  IWI. 
Sequel  to  Juvenile  Renders.  New  Vi>rk  I(Q&* 
North  American  Reader,  New  York  1835.* 
Abridgment  of    Wnlker's    Pr..noanciag   Dirtiw 

Hartford  lf*29 .  ( I'.haca  IrtW,  *«.) 
New  First  Book,  or  Introduction,  itc^  X.  Tork'fl 
New  Primnrv  Sfiellinr  Book,  Noa  York  IMR 
New  S|ie  IimJ;  B<m4.  Nejr  York  1^43:  Iikiea'lL' 
New  Kx|M.i^itor.  or  t*eqnel,  Ac..  New  Y'irk  Wll* 
New  Ju\cnile  Rea-ler.  .No.  1 .  N.  V.  1843;  IlbMi 
I         "  *  "       No.  II,  New  York  160  R 

I'hila.  lr»4;  ItkMa,*.' 
i  New  J.ivpiiile  Render,  No.  III..  New  YortiM' 
Ithaca,  no  date. 
New  So(|iicl  to  Ju\enile  Readers,  New  York  Mi 
New  S|>euker.  Exercises  in  E.ocutiou,  N.  York  IS 
New  Pronouncing  School  Dictionary.  N.  S  iStt* 
.New  Diet  of  Ems.  Lacieuare;  Chambers*  Tr«M; 

KiiowK-dje,  .New  Y.^'k  2iid  edition  1833L 
Miniatiin*    I.,«'x  ooii   of  the  Euglibh  Languaflk  1 

York  IH3.'.,  •.)4.* 
Arithmetical  Rules  nnd  Tnble«,  New  Yofk:l6Hi* 
Cyiihermg  Book,  Nos.  I.  and  II.,  .New  Yofk  Hft 
Explanatory  .Arithmetic,  No.  I.,  New  York  Mdil 

JK^2. 
Exnianati)rv  .\rithmetic.  No.  II.,  N.  York  ISIl* 
COBBF/IT,  WILLIAM, 
(^ramm.ir  of  the  Engli%h  Language,  NewTcikl 

L•*:^2.  (':«.  '37 :  >  Philadelphia, 
freiuh  (iripiniMr.  New  Ytirk  ;  Philadelphia.* 
COBBLN,  LNCJRAM. 
The  rhildN  Arithmetic,  edited  by  Tumtr,  BHd 
1st  edttio-1  1H<0.» 
COCHRAN    PETER. 

.An.EnglKh  (>rammar,  Boston  1st  edition  ISOl* 
COCHRAXE,  D.  Ii..  At  H.  VON  STF.I.NW18I, 

C'nivi^p.iiv  (Geography  and  Atlas.  New  York.* 
COCKAYNE,  O 
Oiit'iiiitH  of  the  iliNt  >rv  of  France,  LondooSniiM 

\.<A\\  (Philadelphia  1847.) 
Oiitliiie^  of  the  Hislury  of  Ireland,  Londoa  18IL 
COE.  B.  H.. 

Drawing  Cards,  ten  numbers.  New  York.* 
Drawiii:;  I'ard*,  New  Scries,  fourteen  DanbM^lCi 

York  IH.Vs. 
Spanish  Drawing  Card*. * 
Driiwiiig  Book,  BoMon.* 

Drawiiic  Book  of  American  Scenery.  PbiWi^pta' 
L.iiid>ra|ie  Drawing  B'K>k,  Boston* 
.N»-w  Drnwi'ig  Book  <if  I^n«l»cape.  New  Y«rk.* 
N«'w  Drawiii£r  Le^'son.'*  fi»r  Srhoids,  New  y«it- 
COE,  B    H..  &  SHELL. 
Klon 

Pen  a;'(l  Ink  Urawings 
COFFIN.  JAMES  IL. 

Natural  Philosophy,  New  York.*  __ 

EkMiHTit-H  of  Con.  Serlions  and  Anil.  GeoiaHiyi*''' 

York  IKV) ;  reviMd  edition  IHJ^.* 
Key  t»)  «lo..  New  York.* 
Solar  and  Lunar  Fx'lipscs,  New  York.*  , 

J'.xercin's  in  Bo«ik  keeping,  Creeolield,  3li»W» 

Kov  t«»  do  ,  .New  York  • 

CtMJHLAN.  EDWARD,  ^ 

Sketches  for  Le>>oiis  on  the  Sabbath,  Lo«id»a,*** 

(•(MiSVVKLL.  VV,  ,^ 

Tlii-ol.  gii-al  C'la-t*  Book,  Boston  1st  aditirt  »» 

CoLBlRN.  DANA  P., 
The  Child's  Arthinetic.  Ph-Hdclphii.* 
First  Bo>ik  of  .Arithmetic.  Philadelphia iNl. 
IiitellertunI  .Arithmetic.  Phi'adelphia.*      ^ 
Ctimmori  .School  .Arithoietic,  Phi'«del|*>fc    ^ 
Arithmetic  and  its  Appllcatlon^  Phila- 18** *'* 
Keys  to  Higher  Arithmetics,  PhUadelpki*- 


)r.,  B    IJ..  dc  i^HKLL.. 

I'l<;nieiit«ry  Draw  iiig,  in  three  part*.  New  T«». 

I'ei)  a!  d  Ink  Drawings.  New  \ork  1859.* 
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/Nmton.  BotUm  MSI.** 
Equal,  of  Pkymeati,  4ke.,  PhikrtM- 

*  G.  A.  WALTON, 

akm*.  B<Mtoa  1»M9.** 

REN, 

fteadinc  ami  Grammar,  Boston  lit 

844. 

Bfladioff  and  Gram..  Boat.  ]n44  ('33  ) 

••  "  Bort.  1844  raa.) 

•*  "    Boft.  18W  ('32.) 

krithoMtie,  Boiton  3od  edition  l&itl 

[otellactual  Arithmetic  Boaton  no 
tU,  IfiW .  Baltimore  ItfW ;  Water- 

•I  to  Fint  LcMont,  Boston  2nd  edi- 
U  '47.»« 

Ml.  Bovtoo  (leee  'X)  '3a. 

ftbim,  BoMoo  1st  ed.  1«25  '31  *36. 
1837. 
hia.* 
B, 
u.  Xaw  York.l857.« 

I  Grammar,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Ltffat,  Shade  and  Color,  I^nd.  J840. 
,  Introduction  to  Vocal  Music,  New 


Eton  Greek  Grammar,  London  '33. 

Sibia,  Philadelphia  1849  J950  * 
tiyof  the  Bible.  Philndelphm  1H5U.* 
lok  and   Atlas  of  Btbiical  Geugra- 
bia  (1854;)  new  edition  IMO. 


Btodf  of  the  Greek  Fuels,  Boston  : 

A, 

3ood  Children,  London  5th  edition 


BnflUb-Latin  Dictionarj.* 

lor,  Naw  York.* 

r  of  the  English  Langua^,  Cleve- 


ir  and  Systematic  Atlas,  New  York 

!.• 

iM. 

tor,  Bottom  1821.* 

■tructor,  Boston  1st  edition  '21. ** 

eon  Mental  Philosophy,  N.  York.* 

rammarand  Eiercises.  Phila.  *55.* 
w,  Philadelphia,  1855.* 
Grammar  and  Exercise*,  Philadel- 

icinf  French  Ren<ler,  Philn.  1837. 
lear   French  Render,  Philadelphia 

Dialogues  and  Phrases.  Phila.  1st 

eader,  (Chefs-d'CEuvre,  dec.,)  New 

oeh  Reader.* 

and  Questions,  Phila(]eli>hia  3rd 

Eoflith-French  Dictionary,  Phila- 


ilund  Oataehism,  New  York* 


I  OOLLVTER,  O., 

'     The  FInriat,  or  8lngaff*i  Guide,  Boalon.* 
COLMAN,  MISS. 

Fint  Less.ini  in  French,  Philadelphia.* 
I  COLT,  JOHN  C 

System  of  Botik-keepicf,  limplifiad,  Ifce.,  Taaehora  and 
Clerk**  edition.  New  York  1838.* 
**  School  edition.  New  York. 

COLTON.  G.  W., 
'      f«cho«il  Atlas,  New  York.* 
I      Atlas  of  the  World,  9  vols .  New  York.* 

Americcn  i\jln«.  New  York.* 
I  COLTON,  G.  W.,  A  G.  W.  FITCH. 
I      The  Young  Geographer.  New  York.* 

Introdnrtirv  Sch<Hil  Geographv,  New  YoHt  1850. 
Modern  School  Geography.  New  York  185C  1850. 
American  Schftol  (Jeogniphy.  New  York  1856.* 
I      Outlines  of  Physical  Geograi»hy,  New  York.* 
COLTON,  J.  II.. 
School  Atlas,  New  York  \t>flO. 
IlKtorical  Atlas,  by  F.  W.  Hunt,  New  Yoik  1880. 
COLTON,  J.  O., 

A  Greek  Reader,  New  HaTen  and  New  York  1830; 
CM  edition  1H54.)** 
COM  HE.  GEORGE, 
Moral  PhilosophT,  New  York  1845  1858. 
(\)iistitiition  of  Man,  School  edition.  New  York.* 

COM EL ATI  , 

Italian  Dictionary.     See  Barrtti. 
CO.MENIL'8.  JOHN  AMOS. 
Orbis  Sensualiuiii  Prctus ;  Visible  World,  translate  by 
Hoole,  New  York  1st  edition  I8i0. 
COMER.  GEORGE  N  . 
Method  of  Keepirif  Books  by  Double  Entry,  Beaton 

(1845  '47 :)  11th  edition  1855. 
.New  Writing  Book.* 
COMINGS,  B.   N  , 

(^nss  Book  of  Phvsiol.igT.  N.  York  1853.** 
(\Mn|Mnion  to  the  Clnns  KiKik,  New  York  1854.* 
Phv!»io'ogv.    See  Comttoek  i^  Cominirt. 
COMLV,  JOHN. 

Primer.  Philadelphia  18J7  * 
New  S|)el|ing  B»ok,  Philadelphia  (1817)  1831. 
S|)elliiig  and  Reiiding  BtMik,  Phdndelphta  1H(M. 
Render  and  Book  of  Knowledge,  Philadelphia  1856.* 
English  (irammnr  Made  Ea<y.  Philadelphia  3nd  edition 
1H().'>:  (Tiih  edition  *1.>:)  7th  edition  1816;  11th  ed. 
18<21;  12th  edition  lt*!ti\  14th  edition  1835 ;   15th 
edition   1832  1846  (1847.) 

coMsn k;k.  a n i >r kw. 

Trenttsc  on  Phonology.  No.  L,  Philadelphia  1846. 

Table  of  the  E'ementa  of  the  English  Lajnguage,  Phila- 
delphia 4th  e<iitiun  I84<i.* 

Phonftic  Render,  Phladelphia  1st  edition  1847. 

Phonetic  Speaker,  Philadelphia.* 

System  of  Kh>cution,  Philadelphia  1844 ;  8th  edition 
lH4r>;  (<ith  edition  18.'>0;  lOth  edition  185J.) 

Prncttral  Elocution,  or  Vocal  Gymnastics,  Philadel- 
phia 2nd  edition  1844* 

L'lluniond's  Histona  Snrra,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia.* 

Miiieralogv.  Philadelphia,* 
C0MST(X:K.  J    C, 

Uourgery  and  Jacob's  Elementary  Anatomy,  N.  York 
lKi2 
CoMSTOCK,  J.  C,  A  B.  N.  COMINGS. 

Principles  of  Physiology,  New  York  1851.** 
COMSTOCK.  J.  C,  dc  J.   L. 

Illustrated  Botanist,  New  York.* 
COMSTOCK,  J.  L.. 

Poetic  Readings  for  Srhools,  New  York  1856.* 

Treatise  on    Matheinatiral  and  Physical  Geography, 
Hnrtford  1st  Million  1837. 

Natural  History  of  Uoadrupcds,  Hartford  1st  edition 
1829 ;  New  York  * 

Natural  History  of  Birds,  Hartford  1st  edition  1899  ; 
New  York  * 

Natural  History,  or  Readings  in  Zoology,  New  York 
1854.* 

Introduction  to  Natural  Philosophy,  for  Children,  New 
York.* 

Youth's  Introductory  PhiloMpby,  New  York  1851.* 
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Tooth*t  Book  of  Natarml  PhiloMiphjr,  Hattfoid  lit 

editiiin  1834.* 
Primarv  Lenons  in  Nataral  Phitnsnphj  for  Common 

Sckooia.  Hnrtford  Ut  edition  ItlHW:  N  Y.  1836.* 
System  of  Nntural  Phil(»tiiphv.   Hnrtfurd   J830:  'ind 

edition  1K31 ;  (3rd  edition  183>2 :)  New  York  45lh 

edition  1837;  53rd  edition  1838  '44;  143rd  editiun 

1852.** 
Qoettion*  and  lilustrations  of  Natural  Philosophy,  N. 

York* 
The  Young  Chemist,  New  York  lit  edition  1835.* 
Grammar  of  Chemistry,  Ilnrtfurd   l&2i;  '2ud  edition 

1825.** 
Elements  of  Chemiitrv.    flartfurd   1831 ;  5(Hh  e<iition 

1845;  .New  York  2Uth  editiun  1837;  35tii  editiun 

185(1;  revised  e<iition  1839.** 
ConverMtiuns  on  Cliemisitry.    See  Mrs.  Marcet. 
Introdurtion   to  Mineral.»((y,  New  York   Ist  edition 

18:k* 

Elements  nf  Mineralofnr.  Boston  1st  edition  1827:  N. 

York* 
Oatlines  of  Geolosy,  Hartford  1st  edition  1833 ;  New 

York.* 
Elements  of  Geoloey,  New  York  1849  '54.* 
Youth's  Boiik  of  Astronomv.  Hnrtford  ]«t  edition  *39.* 
The  Young  Botanist.  N.  York  (l»t  edition  lr*'M;i  2nd 

edition  IKUi. 
Introduction  to  Studv  of  Botnnv,  (Hartford  1st  edition 

1832:)  .New  York  3M  eiliimn  1854. 
Elements  of  Botany,  New  Y<irk.* 
Outline!  of  PliyHioloiry.  New  York  (l«t  e<lition  1836:) 
3rd  edition  1844  ;  11th  edition   1846;  revised  edi- 
tion 1848. 
COMTE,  ACGUSTl'S, 
Philos«iphv  of  MMthemntica,  translated  by  Gillespie, 
New  York  (18.-)(i)  [rj^i. 
COMTK.  AUGL'STCd.  &  MILNE  EDWARDS. 
See  IV.  Sf.  IV.  Ritschenberger,  ¥\T*i  Books  of  Natural 
History. 
CONANT.  t.  J.. 

Hebrew  Grammar.     S*e€  IV.  Ce.ienius. 
CONDIE,  I).  F., 

Practire  of  .Medicine.     See  O.  //.  Barlow. 
Practice  of  Phyair      i»ee  T.  IVat*on. 
CONDILLAC.  ABBE  DE, 

Priucipes  de  la  (>rNmniaire  Frnnt^nise,  Paris  ].'^)2. 
La  I^oftqne.  ou  I'.Art  de  iienser.  Paris  1^7. 
fjOjcic  ;  translated  by  J.  Neef,  Phi  la.  18U9. 
CONE,  S., 

The  Harmonia,  for  {Schools,  New  Haven  1851.* 
CONGDUN,  J.  W., 

Botany.    See  Orcen  •(*  Congdon. 

CONNELLY,  , 

Enilish  Grammar. * 
CONSTABLE'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 
First  Eiifli»h  lleudinf;  Book,  Pnrt  I.,  Edinburgh  1860. 

Part  11.,        "         ]8<>1. 
*•  ^  "  Pnrt  III.,        ••         1861. 

Sixth  Engli*fh  Reading  Book,  E«hnbiirgh  2nd  edition 

186U. 
Advanced  English  Reading  Book,  (^linburgh  2nd  edi 

tion  18('>0.  I 

Currie's  Elements  of  Musical  Analysis,  Edinburgh  2iid  ' 

edition  1861. 
Brewster's  nou.<ichold   Economy.  Etlinhurgh  2nd  edi-  I 
tion  IKW.  i 

CONTROLLER,  ,  i 

Copy  BcKikx,  four  numbers,  Philadelphia  1843.* 
CONVERSE.  C.  C. 

The  Mnsicnl  Bouquet.     See  Bradbury  Sr  Converse. 
CrX)K,  AMOS  1,  I 

Student's  C<»mpi»nion.  (Reading,  iir.,)  Portland  1812; 
Cone  ird,  N.  H.  2nd  edition  18io.** 
COOK,  DAVID. 
The  American   Arithmetic,  New  Ilavcn  1st  edition 
18UU. 
COOK.  F.  C . 
Tegetmeier's  Manual  of  Domestic  Ecunoray,  London 
185:1. 
COOK.  WILLIAM  H., 

Prioeiplea  of  Surgery,  for  Students.* 


COOKE.  INCREASE. 

Dramatic  Dialnfaaa  fbr  Behoob.* 

The  American  Orator.  New  Haven  1811 1818;  li^ 
ford  'ind  edition  1814. 

Introduction  to  do..  New  Haven  1811.* 

Sequel  to  do.,* 
COoki-:,  JOSIAH  P.,  JIL, 

Elements  of  Chemical  Physics,  Bolton.* 

Chemirul  Problemt  and  Baaetiooa,  Ganbridii  J8R.* 
CNiOKSLfcY,  G.  6.. 

Selections  from   Catutiot,  reviied  by  Brnlri,  Si* 
York  1849  * 
COOPER,  JOAB  GOLDSMITH, 

The  North  Ametican  Spelliof  Book.  Pbila.l8M.* 

Phin  and  Practical  Ensriish  Graransar,  Phih.  VOL 

Abridgment  of  Murray's  English  Graaunar,  Pldiiit 
phia  1H28.« 

New  Pronouncing  Dirtiooary  of  Enginh  lanpn^ 
Philadelphia  1831.* 

New  Latin  Grammar,  New  York  183Q. 

Virgilii  Opera— with  Note*.  New  York  9tli  ai  Ml 

Scholar's  Awistnnt,  (Svstem  of  Antbmetie.)  nuUrf> 
phia  Ist edition  I83U;  (New  York) 
COOPER,  M.  A., 

See  Xcnopkon  » 

COOPER.  THOMAS. 

Element*!  of  Political  Economy,  Colombia.  8.  CS; 
(2nd  edition  18^  ) 

The  Innitiites  of  Justinian.  New  York  1811* 

Accum's  (?hemical  Amusement,  Philadeiplua  f 
tion  1818. 
COOPER,  REV.  MR., 

History  of  North  America,  Lantingbnif  1810; 
York  1818.* 

Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  kua^  PtyoMMlk  HB, 
(2nd  (dition  1818.) 
COOTE.  EDWARD. 

The  English  Schoul-raaater,  London  (18M) 
tion  IfiSO. 
COPPEE.  HENRY, 

New  School  Academic  Reader,  PhilaMpkia.* 

The  Select  Academic  Spenker,  Phila.  180. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Phila.  revised  cditien  IBS.** 

Eemeiti  of  IjOgic,  Philadelphia  1890. 
CORDERIUS.  M,  *  •* 

Colloquiorum  Centuria,  Clarke's  edtlwOjffiOai  ■ 

edition  1769;  Boston  18ih  edition  1t8J0  ^"^ 

18(10 ;  Worcevter  I8i)l ;  (New  York  ISJUl) 

Chrke's  edition  revised  by  Ross,  Philadalpkia I 

Colli>quies,  in  Latin.  Philadelphia.* 

editodbyj.  Hardie.*  ' 

Nouvelle  Traduction  des  CoUoquea,  1808.* 
CORFE,  , 

Thorough  Base  and  Harmony,  New  York.* 
CORMON  &  MA.VNIE. 

Dictiuiinaire  Portatif,  Franc,  et  Itoliea.  ab 
Lauri.  Paris  1830.** 
CORNELL,  WILLIA.M  M., 

.\n  English  (irnmmar.  Boston  lit  edition  1810.* 
CORNELL,  S.  S., 

First  Steps  in  Geography,  New  York  1858* 

Primary  (>eography.  New  York  (1854)  I85S. 

Intermediate  Geography.  New  York  ISSH* 

High  School  Geography.  New  York  1856  ('57.) 

Com|taiiiun  Atlas  to  do..  New  York  18S5* 

Grammar  Schiwd  Ge<jgraphy.  New  Yi»rk.* 

Cnrrls  for  the  Study -of  Map  Drawing.  NewTflit 

Outline  Maps.  New  York.* 

Key  to  do..  .\ew  York.* 
CORNER.  JITLIA.  ^, 

Child's  PicUirial  History  of  England,  PhibM"*' 
CORN  WELL,  J  .  &  J.  G.  FITCH, 

The  Science  of  Arithmetic,  Loudon  3rd  • 
CO'ITIN.  MADAME. 

Elir.abeth.  ou  I^s  Exiles  de  Sib^rie,  New  Tmt 
Same,  with  Vocabulary,  &o.,  New  Yort 
COTTING,  J.  R.. 

Intn>diictiun  to  Chemistry.  Boston  ISS.* 

Synopsis  of  Lectures  on  Geolugy,  Treotoa  IflS- 
COUES.  8.  E..  .        Msis 

Outlines  of  Mechanieal  PhikMopbj.  B«rt«a  ^^^ 
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I ;  Pint  PrineiplMof  Um  FVeneh 
Hiiteo  1829  * 

inv— CrjpU^mia,  PhiU.  1853.* 

On 

Mtitary  Traatiae  on  Meehnnics,  N.Y.* 
knd  Intefnl  Caleuliu,  New  York.* 

Hiilonr  of  PhilntophT.  translateU  bv 
I,  N«w  York  1854 '56.* 
nuinffv,  trantl^ed  by  Henry,  New 
ion  J8M. 
BMutiful,  trantUted  by  Daniel,  N. 

Tnm.  the  BeAutiful,  nnd  the  Good, 
Wiffht,  New  York  1834  1856.* 
ME  A-. 
,N«w  York  1850.* 

Umw,  New  York* 
I,  N«w  York.* 

1  Grmmmar,  New  York  1853 ;  (3nd 
»  3rd  edition  1853;  7th  edition  1853. 

'Lenoos,  Philadelphia  1857.* 

LlexandriniM  Nov.  Te«t.  Grscs,  N. 

'AM, 

School  Edition.  New  York.* 
Buatoo  1849  ;  (Philadelphia  1853.*) 

J0WUS  Hinton. 

giof  Book,  Philadelphia.* 

,  Boaton  Itt  edition  1819 ;  New  York 

■ditioa  1847  1859 

Mral  Knowledge,  New  York  1830 ; 


d,  Baltimore  1818. 
ito   Measurer,  corrected  by  Keith, 
•ditton  1830. 
.lAM. 
Bmtiek. 

Piano  Forte,  edited  by  Willy.  *44.* 

t 

ih  Grammar,  Delphi,  N.  Y.  1849.       ! 
If  Book,  Cooperstown  lat  edition 


of  Baiifion,  with  Questions,  New 


:  Book  for  the  Piano  Forte,  Boston  ; 


mtte^New  York.* 

of  tho  English  Constitution,  New 
ioo.* 
«£8. 
ptofo  Proper  Names,  Philadelphia 

qon  Extant,  (Delph.  edition.) 
l6l4. 
m  LIbri  V.,  (Delph.  edition.)  Iiun- 

.  P.,  dk  B.  W., 

Botry  Book-keeping.  School  etlition, 

1845. 

)  Entry  Book-keeping.  Piiila.* 
keening  by  Single  and  Double  Entry, 
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■cepi 


iladolphia  1849  (*51.) 


Same.  Coantiiy-Hoote  aditioo,  PhiladolpUa.* 
fur  Common  Behoo'j,  Phiia.* 
for  High  Schools,  Phila.* 
fur  CoiiioMrciai  Inatitutaa,  Phila.* 
CROOKS,  G.  R.. 
Butler's  Analogy,  with  Lift  and  Analytia,  New  York 

(1856)  '59. 
See  MeClintoek  ir  Orcoks. 
CROOKS.  G.  R..  4t  A.  J.  BCHEM, 

Latin-English  School  Lexicon,  from  Inganlav,  Phila. 
18(10. 
CROOKS.  W., 
FarndAv's  Lectures  on  Physical  Foreot,  Loodoo  1800  : 
New  York  1860. 
CR08BV,  ALPHEU3. 
First  l..essons  in  Geometrr,  New  York  18S0. 
Greek  Lessons.  Boston  (1855)  186U. 
Tables  illustrative  of  Greek  Inflection,  Boaton  184  *348 

18*53* 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  Boaton  1st  edition 

IH44  ;  3Uth  edition  1860. 
Grammar  of  Dialectic  Greek,  Boston  1843.* 
Syntax  of  the  Greek  Language,  Boston  1843.* 
Homer's  Odyssey,  with  Notes,  Bostuo  1843  * 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Boston  (1848)  1850. 
Companion  to  do .  Boston  1843.* 
CROSBY,  HOWARD. 

Sophiicles'  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  New  York  18S8.* 
CROSBY,  VV.  H.. 

Quintus  (;urtius  Rufus,  New  York.* 
CR08SLEY,  J.  T., 

Daily  Lesson  Books.    See  Dunn  ^  Crotnitm. 
CROSSLEY,  J.  T.,  A,  VV.  MARTIN. 
Intellectual  Calculator ;  Every  Boy's  Arithmetic,  Lon- 
don Slit  edition  1834. 
CROSVVELL.  HARRY, 
Young    Churchman's  Guide,    for    Sunday    Schools, 
Book  I..  New  Haven  1833. 
Same.  Books  II.,  HI ,  IV.,  V.,  New  Haven  1823.* 
CROZET.  J., 

First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Richmond.* 
Arithmetic  for  Colleges.  4kc.,  Richmond.* 
Descriptive  Geometry,  New  York  1821  1851.* 
CRIJIKSHANK.  J., 

American  Tutor's  Assistant,  Philadelphia  18S5.* 
CRUIKSHANK.  J.  A., 

Snbbath  School  Gems,  New  York.* 
CRUSH; S,  G.  C, 
(ireek  and  English  Ix>xiron  of  Homer,  translated  by  H. 
Smith.  Hartford  1H44.* 
CRUTTENDEN.  D.  H.. 
Philosophy  of  Sentential  language,  New  York.* 
Primnry  Reader.  Albany  * 
Systematic  Arithmetic  for  Beginners,  Albany.* 
Introduction  to  do..  New  York.* 
I.«ar2er  Arithmetic  for  Beginnen,  Albany.* 
CRUVELLI,  D., 

Instruction  in  Singing  with  Scales,  d^c.,  Boston.* 
Method  of  Singing.  New  York.* 
CUBI  Y  80LER,  MARIANO, 
New    Spanish    Grammar.    Baltimore,    Snd  I  edition, 

1835 ;  (.Ird  edition  1836.) 
Gramatica  de  la  Lengua  Castellana.  Bait.  1894.* 
The  English  Translator,  Boston  1836.* 
The  Latin  Translator,  Boston  1836.* 
The  Greek  Translator,  Boston  1836.* 
The  French  Transhtor,  Baltimore* 
The  Spanish  Translator,  Baltimore.* 
New  Pocket  Dictionary  of  English  and  Spanish,  Balti- 
more 1834.* 
Le  Tradticteur    Francois,  Boston    1836:    Baltimore 
1838.* 
CULM  AN,  L., 

Sentences  for  Children,  Boaton  1733.* 
CULVER.  RICH.\RD, 
The  Praclicnl  Reader.  Philadelphia.  1855. 
Walker's  Elements  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Phila- 
delphia Snd  edition  ]8(K). 
CUMMING8,  J.  A., 
New  Pronouncing  Spelling  Book,  Boston  1st  edition 
1819  1832  1834.^ 
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Fint  LeMont  in  Ci«nmphT  and  Attrooomy,  Bott.  lit 

edition  1818  1890  Vm* 
Introduetion  to  Ancient  and  Modern  Geo|nraphy,  Bott 

1ft  edition  1813;  (3nd  edition  IRM;)  3rd  edition 

1815;  5th  edition    1818;  6th  edition  1818;  7th 

edition  1880;  8th  edition  1831 ;  9th  edition  1823 ; 

KMh  edition  I83U;  N.  York  l()th  edition  1825.** 
School  Atlai  to  du.,  Bostun  8th  edition,  no  dnte. 
The  New  Testa ment.  for  use  of  Schools.  B<ifit.  (1827 ;) 

4tli  edition  1836 
Questions  on  the  New  Testament,  Boston  3rd  edition 

1830 '28. 

CUNNABGI.L.  J.  S-, 

Accordion  Book.  Boston  ;  New  York.* 
CURRIE,  JAMES. 

Elements  of  Musical  Analysis,  Edinb.  2nd  ed.  1861. 
CURTIS,  A.. 

An  English  Parsing  Table,  1828.* 
CURTIS,  G.  H , 

The  LiUle  Singer,  New  York.* 

The  Guitar  Instructor.  New  York.* 
CURTIS,  G.  H.,  &  F.  H.  NA5<H. 

The  School  Vocrtlist,  New  York* 
CURTIUS  RUrUS,  UIIINTUS.     . 

De  Rebns  Gestis  Atex.  Mngnf,  London  VWO. 
edited  br  &;hnoJtz  and  Ztimpt,  rhiladelphia  IHSCL 

Life  and  Exploits  of  Alexander,  edited  by  Crosby,  New 
York,*     .  • . 


CUTBUSH.  JAMEd, 
Philucni^r  of  Exipcrimental  Cbtnistry.  8  Toh., 

delphia  1813. 
On  Hydrostatics,  or  Specific  Gravity,  1813.* 
CUTLER,  ANDREW, 
English  Grammar  and  Parser,  Plainfield  1st  ed 

1841.** 
(ITTER,  CALVIN. 

Physiology  fur  Children,  Boston  1846. 
(Common  School  Physiology.  Boston  1st  edition 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,   Boston  1845;  2nd 

184d.;  3rd  edition  1846. 
First  Book  on  Anatomy  and  Pbvsiology.  New 

1847 ;  Birtton  J848. 
First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hyftiw 

York  1847  ('53)  '58 ;  Boston  IS49  *53. 
Trentise  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygeine.  ^ 

1848  '49  '53  ;  (Sew  York  jfe4  ) 
Anatomical   Plates;     District    School    Series 

York.*  .  ;  • 

CUTTER,  EUNICE  P., 
l^innn  a^ul  Comparative  Anatomy*  Phvsiul 

Hvgeine.  New  York  1854  '58.* 
CZ^NY,  GABL^ 

Method  for  the  Piano  Forte,  Boston ;  New  Y 
Treetisa  on  Thoroegh  Base..  Boatoo ;  Sevr  Y 
Exercises  in  Velocity,  Boston.* 


,  r 
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rr.  HILITABY  SYSTEM  AND  SCHOOLS  IN  AUSTRIA. 


L  OUTLXirB  OF  MILITABT  BT8TI1C. 

Thx  Austrian  Armj  is  recraited  by  conscriptiOD,  the  period  of 
senrice  being  for  eight  years,  with  two  years  in  addition  for  the  re< 
lerre;  bat  such  soldiers  as  wish  it  may  generally  obtain  leave  after 
six  years'  service.  Those  who  serve  eight  years  are  understood  to 
have  a  claim  for  employment  on  railways  and  in  the  custom-houses. 
Substitutes  are  allowed,  but  they  are  provided  solely  by  the  State, 
and  the  means  used  for  supplying  them  is  made  an  element  towards 
securing  good  Non-Commissioned  Officers  for  the  Austrian  Army,  in 
the  following  manner. 

The  sum  paid  over  by  private  individuals  for  avoiding  service  in 
the  Army  is  £150  (1,500  florins,)  and  the  Government,  in  providing 
a  substitute,  pays  him  the  interest  of  this  sum  during  his  period  of 
service,  and  the  capital  when  it  is  completed.  A  good  substitute  is 
permitted  to  serve  twice,  and  he  may  thus  receive  £300  (3,000 
florins)  when  he  quits  the  army.  Generally  speaking,  the  substi- 
tutes provided  by  the  Government  are  good  Non-Commissioned. 
Officers,  who  by  these  means  are  induced  to  continue  a  length  of 
time  in  the  service. 

The  Officers  are  obtained  during  a  state  of  peace,  either  from  the 
Military  Academies,  or  by  direct  entry  as  Cadets,  after  passing  a 
sGght  examination,  into  the  regiments  of  infiintry  and  cavalry,  in 
whicli  capacity  they  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  soldiers,  and  no 
particular  period  of  service  is  required  in  ihis  grade.  The  entry  as 
Cadets  is  by  nomination,  part  by  the  Colonels,  proprietors  of  Rai- 
ments; part  consisting  of  those  having  clidms  on  the  Rq;iments; 
and  part  of  those  recommended  from  the  ranki. 

Thone  who  join  the  Army  from  the  Military  Academies  consist 

IiKincipaUy  of  the  sons  of  military  men,  whoee  edoeation  is  mainly 

lHorided  for  by  the  State,  and  of  others  who  are  placed  there  by 

Hnemiia  of  funds  provided  by  provinces,  districts,  municipalities,  or 

{^vate  individuals. 

Any  Austrian  subject  has  a  ehUm  Sot  tu\m\tAani*A^  on  payment  of 
tlie  annual  sum  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 
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There  is  no  fixed  proportion  existing  between  the  Infantry  and 
Cavahy  officers  supplied  from  the  Military  Academies,  and  those 
entering  regiments  directly  as  cadets,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
former  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one-twentieth  or  one-thirtieth 
of  the  latter. 

The  Artillery  and  En^neers  arc  now  entirely  supplied  with  oiB> 
cers  from  the  Military  Acadeniies. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  pay  of  offibers  of  the  same  ratik  b 
the  various  arms  in  Austria. 

Officers  when  not  required  are  placed  on  half-pay,  which  is  lafhtt 
less  than  the  half  of  their  actual  pay  whilst  serving.  When  an 
officer  dies,  his  widow  is  not  entitled  to  a  pension,  but  the  staler  fiKh 
vide^for  the  education  of  the  children;  and toprevent  distpessr^Mi 
officer  is  not  permitted  to  marry  unless  he  has. a  certain  incomfl^ 
independent  of  his  pay,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wile.' 

The  promotion  in  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  is  regimental,  -sold 
usually  by  seniority ;  but  ther^  is  no  doubt  fhiit  promotion  by  selec- 
tion also  takes  place,  though  not  in  the  regiment  itself^  the  09cer 
selected  being  promoted  into  another  regthieut.  The  promotiQii  in 
the  Artillery  and  Engineers  is  also  by  seniority,  and  by  cotps^  axdp 
until  the  Hungarian  war,  was  exceedingly  ,slow».  i 

Although  not  actually  sanctioned  by  the  audiprities,  caseii  hiive 
occurred  in  the  Austrian  service  where  officers  have  purdiaaed  9tm 
from  others  serving,  in  different  regiments  to  th/emselvea  ij;i  tl^  13- 
lowing  manner :«— if  any  officer  is  about  to  retire  from  the  aervke, 
the  promotion  in  the  regiment  being  by  seniority,  the  officer  whose 
turn  it  would  be  to  obtain  the  promotion  woidd  frequently  a^  liis 
right  to  a  junidr  officer  ser^g  hi  ^othet  rej^ment,  who  ^ould 
thus  be  promoted  into  tlie  vacancy.  yf&  were  informed  thai  tips 
system  had  formerly  led  to  frequent  duels  between.tbe  officer  obti|ki- 
ing  the  promotion,  and  those  officers  in  the  regiment  whose  pros- 
pects were  directly  injured,  by  the  senior  having  sold  his  prom^ti^n, 
and  thus  stopped  their  advancement 

IL  OJJTLOnB  Of  ST8TEIC  Of  HIIITABT  XDT70ATI0K. 

Military  education  in  Austria  hfia  bc^en  entSfely  Mttiodried'aiiM 
the  Hungarian^ar,  and  is  now  oondoeted  in  a  very TegUfcur  ami  sfi^ 
tematic  manner  under  the  sole  control  and  supervifikm  of  the  VoaMk 
Section  of  the  Supreme  War  Department,  entitled  ^'Ifilitaiy 
Schools." 

The  establishment  consists  besides  of— 

2  Minors  of  InfSintry. 
1  Captain  of  Artillery. 
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2  Captains  of  Infkntiy. 

2  Lieatenants  of  In&ntij. 

i  Bmplojte  belonging  to  the  Administration. 

6  Olerla.      ^ 

6  Meseengen. 

•  ■ 

To  show  the  great  importance  of  the  Fourth  Section,  it  will  only 

h9  necessary  to  state  that  the  disbursements  of  tjbte  goyemment  for 

Alilitary  Education  in  Austria  for  the  coneiit  year  fMre, estimated  at 

JB2i8Xt440, ,  (2,814^400  flprins,)  without  taldng  into  consideration 

tihe  sums  contributed  for  foundations  by  pr9Ti,nce^  districts,  and 

pcmite  indiyiduaUi,  or  of 'those  repe^yed  for  the  edncaj^n  of  pftyiog 

^ta^enta.    Thif  s^m  of  2«314,400  florins  is<  lypoB^n/ed  in  the  fol- 

Xowing  manner*-^ 


■i^ 


*■>'<« 


II      I  I  IMI>  I  I  I 


"Vienna  Staff  Sdiool). 


Wiener  Neivftadt|  for  infantry  and  Cavalry, 

2&naimf  Engineerai '.', 

OlmatE,   •  Artilleitf, ., 

Tdestv  i£aiiner...,M. 

.4  Cadet Hon^ at  87,0i00f:, 

^SoaooL  CoifPAimE&— 

6  Infiintry,  at  33,0<M)Cj :;••... .....;..•..<« 

t_     X  Cavalry,    V   WjW£,./si-.*...».-.t-M* 
2  Frontier,  "   36,000£, 

ISbifetifiG  School  tioupixm-- 

^6  Ariillery,  at  3»,(»0f:,.......'i.. 

,1  finginaer,  «*  BCt^OtOaC, 

1  Piqpeeii      "  36,000C, 

"     1  llotilla>      *•  22,0001:,... 

1  Marine,      "  40,000i;i 

«      I  KoVfOoioasaioaaix  QmcxRa'  as  Txica- 

XBS'  Sghqol,  Wiskxr  KaUSTADT. 
12  TTpfSR  Housis  or  EnuoAnov,  at  49,600f , 
If  XJWIta  teuto,        '    *•  25,t00£, 


Biaetm  of  the  fourth  Section; 
Total,. 


;   1       »      t  .' 


FloriM.* 


I  ■    ■■ 


43|090 

.  Sfi&OOO 
1(7,000 
1123,000 

348,000 

ia8,oo»  • 

^0,000 

.-I     ■  / 

176,00^  ' 
36^000 
36,000 
82,000 
40)000 

n,i6oo 

fc94,600 

Bos,koo- 


2,534.400' 
980,000 

HI*  *  • 


•T 


~ 


2,814,400^ 


NoBlMr  of 


1  •)■ 


SOOfQcersL 

400StQdents. 

200 

200 

100 

800 

fho 

60 
240 

600 
120 
120 
60 
160 

60 

^400 
1,'200 


V,430 
£2Sll,440 


*^^o-that  the  awmal  cost  to  ihe  sUite  for  the  education  of  an  officer 
i^lnd^t,  eadet,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  boy  in  these  varioua 

iaasfoUows^^ 

£      i.  d 

Student  Officer  at  the  Staff  School,..'. ...^43  6  0 

Student  at  the  Engineer  Academy, 78  10  0 

Artillery  Academy, 61  0  0 

Infantry  and  Caralry  Academy,    64  0  0 


cc 


u 


*  A  florin  it  equal  to  two  tbUUiip  of  Sof  Uilk  mootj. 


4if  mLiTAinr  education  m  ausiua.  ' 

£     ff.    d 

Btadent  at  the  Marine  Academy, »•• 48      6    0 

Cadets  at  the  four  Cadet  Houses, ^« 43    10    0 

School  Compaioes — 

An  Iniantzy  School  Company  Student) 27  10  0 

ACavahy   .  "  «*  «       65  0  0 

AFrontier  "  "  "       ^. ......  29  4  0 

AnArtiUery  "  "  "       29  4  0 

AnEngineer  m  m  u       SO  0  0 

.    APkmeor  "  h  .         a       ^.,^.^ SO  0  a.: 

AFIotill*  "  "  "       36  12  0 

Allarine  n  «  »       ;  29  12  0" 

A  Non-CammiarfoDed  OffliMr  at  the  Teach«n*  School;.  • .  i  23      6    O  . 

ABoy  at  the  Upper  Houses  of  Education,...,* 29    14    0   . 

"  Ldwer      "  " 26    14   t    " 

And  thufi,  as  the  course  of  iostraction  i&  continued  for  fonr  jmf$i 
the  Cadet  HooteSf  four  years  in  the  Academiea,  and  two  yeaisa  i 
the  Staff  8cho(4  the  cost  of  training  the  OflScera  in  the  Anafria; 
Army  is —  ^  , 

For  an  Officer  of  Artillery,  about , 4sA 

"  **         Bnghieeni,... 4«» 

"  "         Inft]^  or  Oavahy, iM. 

"  "         Marine,.. 8W 

"  "         the  Btaii;... :;; : ?!• 

.  ii 

From  the  Bureau  of  this  Section  at  Vienna  aU  ordexa  for  A 
management,  maintenance^  di&cipline,  studies^  and  regulation  of  tk 
various  Schools  and  Academies  are  issu^ ;  and  all  details  nkt^ 
to  the  progress  of  the  several  students  and  the  results  of  their -jU 
aminations  are  periodically  sent  and  regularly  examined.        .  '  . 

THB  DfPEBXAIi  IVSTTfUTtONB  VOB  USLtTASZ  XDOOAHOOT.^      -  iti    if 

The  Imperii  institutionB  fi>r  Military  Education,  are  divicMliM 
Three  Classes.    Hhey  are — 

A.  Such  Institutions  as  are  inunediately  intended  foi^  tlie  edttfli 
t!on  of  picpils  as  Kon-commissioned  OfBcers ;  namely,^ 


(L)  The  Lower  Military  Houses  of  Kdncatkm. 
2.)  The  Upper  Military  Houses  of  Education. 
3.)  The  &et£wl  Compaxuas,      . 


I 


B.  Institutions  in  which  it  is  intended  toedneate  papi]aM^0fl 
cers;  namely, 

(1.)  The  Cadet  Institutions.  .::,»! 

(2.)  The  MUitary  Academies. 

*'nin"-"r-iii '^'^ — -^-^-^^-„^»p.,  r  rrnffii  rmdrii'n  ntint  Tmflim 

AfMfoifm,  mit  bumdenr  BMuieht  antf  dU  Vorteh^^tm  f%r  dm  EhuHit  M  diMrfNi 
Zutammemguidtt  au§  dtn  aOerhUtktt  §an«UamirUn  BtgkwumU  dtr  MOimr-BiUmMgt^ 
maUen.  1F»dt,18&i."  CTht  Imperial  MUUaty  huHtutianBjkr  Udmeah'm,  wHb  apaiMa 
ference  to  the  conditloai  fqalrtd  for  Mbnlflton,  eorapllad  firom  tbt  regolaUoiit  inrfinaeJ  I 
BiiimMty.  *  Vlaooa,  1861) 
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CL  Soeb  Inititatioiui  m  partlj  pve  m  spedal  kind  of  imtniolioii, 
and  parti  J  eomplete  and  carry  out  tiie  piefioQa  ednostion 
of  OflkeiB.    Tbeae 


a.)  The  Institution  for  Military  IW^exv. 

(3.)  The  Higher  Ck>ur8e  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineefs. 

(3.)  The  Wtf  School 

In  the  institutiona  of  tiie  first  and  second  class,  edncatioin  as  well 
as  instruction  is  given,  but  those  of  tHe  third  class  are  limited  to 
instniction ;  accordingly,  all  that  ia  said  in  the  following  pages  with 
regai^  to  the  admission  of  pnpils,  and  with  regard  to  beneficial 
foundations,  has  no  reference  to  institutions  of  the  third  class. 

Although  each  of  the  first^named  claases  forma  a  complete  whole 
in  itself^  yet  they  stand  in  close  mutual  relation  to  each  other,  inafr- 
mnoh  as  the  most  dirtingaished  pupils  of  the  Lower  Houses  of 
Education  pass  into  the  Cadet  Institutions ;  and  in  the  same  way 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  Scientific*  School  Companies, 
yiz.,  those  of  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  Pioneers,  Flotilla,  and  Marine 
Schools,  may  be  transferred  as  attendant  pupilsf  to  the  Academies ; 
by  this  means  they  may  obtain  a  right  to  a  position  in  the  Army  as 
O^Scers. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  insufficient  progress  may  be  a  reason  for 
sehoiara  t>eing  removed  from  the  Cadet  Institutions  and  the  Acade- 
mies into  the  Upper  Houses  of  Education  and  the  School 
Ck>nipanie8. 

By  these  regulations  a  road  is  opened  for  the  advancement  of 
any  talent  that  may  gradually  develop  itself;  and  ait  the  same  time 
die  pupils  of  the  Xniititutiona  for  Higher  imiAary  JSducation  are 
submitted  to  that  process  of  elimination  which .ia-requiaite  for  the 
i|iooeaa  of  tiieae  Institutiona. 

The  pupils  in  the  Ipatitntiona  for  Military  Education  are  either 
foundation  pupils,^  ot  paying  pupils ;  the  first  are  divided  into  the 

•  JWaiife*e(lephafcrt)iit!wot1iftal  word.   CuijiMre  Hf  ivrhi  WMthv  nntter;  thert 
%v«  in  Che  ArtfUuy  two  Rnrk«m  Um  ofdiiwrr  OtBip^giAif  AffUteiy  nd  tb«  TVeAnJeol 


t 'Hv^MAMlni,  wlie  flraqMitt,  tlMtd,  tfT  vMt  theiehodL ' 

I  mifUbH^*  foooditlMMn,  and  ZtMmdt,  p«7liiff  puplli,  th%  ana  4Mdtd  Into,  (L)  JVOfrsr- 

^iwJal  fimndadoMn,  who  tre,  «■  a  mlt,  aoiM  of  BokUen  and  OlBceii,  and  are  malmaioad 

^tt  tiM  czpcoM  of  die  MlUtaiy  Treaniry,  the  ilrar,  or  JBroarimm  ;  (3.)  Prorinclal  foandation- 

wbo  an  maintained  bf  the  Intereat  of  landa  or  nonqr  panted  in  &Tor  of  jonnf  men 

to  MBM  partknlar  prorteee*  Botienfa,  GaWela,  the  1>roI,  Ujpper  or  Lower  Ano' 

ragribtOMtralOeteniiBentolMfliaivO  orbjtbeblateaorPhrllaawntcaNbidlQ 

^r  AapN'vliieo;  (^)  Frirate  fonartrttonen^  under  wMch  name  are  Inclitded  not  only  thoM 

^ml'ff**'-^  bj  numeiraleft  by  prlvato  Indivldualt,  but  tboie  aln  wbott  parmentacomafiron 

bf  amnlelpal  and  local  eorpetatlona* 
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military  or  treaBorj  foundation  papilii  and  the  provincial  and  private 
foundation  pupib. 

The  military  or  treasury  places  belong  to  the  anny;.  the  claim  for 
these  depends  nfon  the  nature  of  the  institution  and  the  position 
of  the  parents.  As  a  geneial  lulei  it  may  bo  ibid  down  that  ohit 
di'en  of  officers  ape  expected  to  remam  up  to  eleven  years  of  age 
under  the  care  of  their  pajrants^  whereas  those  of  comnum  aoIdiMa 
may  in  the  eighth  year  idf  their  age  be  taken  under  the  profecttion 
of  the  Stftte.     : .  .  .*  •      . 

The  protincial  fttmdations  are  bestowed  upon  the  sons  of  thd 
nobility,  or  of  distinguished  ^mplayei  of  the  state  behmging  to  the 
crown  lands  of  Ihe  pvovinoe.  Private  foundations  are  tibiose  estaib^ 
lished  by  privsite  individoals  or  corporations,  and  the  appointment 
to  these  depdnds  upon  the  conditions  ladd  down  by  the  foimdcx; 
The  capital. or  pit>perty  of  these  foundatioiis  is  generally  admSii]»> 
tered  by  the  SupMme  War  Department.*  ^ 

Every  Austman;  subject  may  claim  admission  as  a  paying  ptxpii  if 
the  other  oonditions  of  admission  are  fulfitted  in  his  case. 

In  the  Lower  Houses  of  Education  there  are  only  military  or 
treasury  places;  ... 

In  tlie  Upper  Houses  of  Education  there  are  1,800  militaij 
places;  the  retnaimng  600  are  filled  up  by  pupih  upon  ptovineial 
or  private  foimdattons,  jmd  by  paying  pupilsL  i 

In  the  School  Oompaniea  the  numbet  of  the  foundation  plaeds 
and  paying  ^aees  is  notfixed* 

In  tl^e  Cadet  Institutions  and  the  Academies  there,  are  900  fiiH 
and  200  half  military  places,  and  520  plaoes  for  pupils^n  proriiioijA 
and  private  fotmdatlons^  and  for  paying  pupiUf  >    *  *   -it 

A  sum  to  cover  the  expenses  is  fixed  in  the  ease  of  the  pii{>i]8  on: 
the  provincial  and  private  foundations,  as  also  for  ihitp&yiag'fga^Sd^ 
amounting  in  the  Houses  of  Education  and  in  the  Bdio^  Coa^eidee 
to  150  florins  (15Z.)  pes  annum ;  in  the  Cadet  Houses' to  400  florinii 
(40Z.)  per  annum ;  in  the  Academies  600  florins  (60^)  for  eiaoh  of 
the  three  first  years,  and  800  florins  (80/.)  for  the  Ittst  yean  Theii 
payments  will  be  subject  to  modifications,  at  considerable  intenrdi 
of  time,  according  to  the  price  of  articles  of  consamptioiiy  and  will 
be  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  pupils  on  the  provincial  foondaitieKia 

•  The  Ober-MUWf  Comnuotdo^  or  Oammandenhip-in-ehiefy  Um  Fourth  Soctloii  of  wfbUk 
bM  the  cbaifs  of  BOOtuy  Educatloii.  Commando  It  the  Gennaii  word  eorrMpoiidiiig  m 
Comownder,  «■  Miniaity  doei  to  Minioter,  and  may  tAgaltf  ofie  or  more  penone,  a 
OiBcer,  or  •  Board  of  CommlHioneri. 

t  Making  a  total  of  1,090,  to  which  tnaj  be  added  aboat  80,  referred  for , 
the  School  Companiea. 
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from  the  fands  of  the  ^spectiye  provinces,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
pnpib  of  the  private  foundations,  from  the  moneys  belonging  teethe 
private  foondations. 

The  capital  for  the  provincial  and  private  foondations  must  bo 
duly  secored  and  suffieieiit  in  amonnt  to  comer  the  fiied  payments 
for  the  number  of  places  determined  npon*  Sttppoeing  the  sum 
coalributed  to  be  insufficient,  the  requisite  soms  must  be  obtained 
by  deferring  any  further  nominations.*  The  proper,  sums  in  dis- 
charge of  these  contributions  must  be  paid  in  advance,  half-yearly, 
on  the  Ist  of  October  and  the  Ist  of  AptiL  >  Those  which  belong 
to  the  pfovineial  foundations,  and  such  private  ones  as  are  adminis- 
tered by  trustees,  must  be  paid  into  the  neairtst  Military  Chestf 
In  ihe  case  of  thoee  pupils  who  pay  for  themselves,  the  money  must 
be  aent  precisely  on  the  above«mentioned  days  to  tlye  Commandant, 
orl>ireetor  of  the  Sch^V^^^^o^^  reference*  to*  the  day  on  which 
the  pupil  may  have  entered  the  schooL  On  the  other  hand,  in 
cases  where  a  pupil  either  is  removed  from  or  otherwise  quits  the 
institution  before .  the  natural  time,  restitution  will  be  made  of  the 
eone^onding  proportion  of  the  sum  paid  in  advancei:  -  ' 

For  admission  into  a  Military  Educational  Institution,  the  boy 
nmit  first  of  all  be  of  the  age  q>ecified  for  the  institiition  in  ques- 
tbn,  and  must  fruther  possess  the  proper  bodily  growth  and  strength 
corresponding  to  that  age,  and  the  prcsoribed  amount  of  knowledge. 
Bvery  boy  who  is  to  be  offered  as  a  candidate*  for  a  military  place 
must  first  be  registered,  and  this  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  for 
whioii  hie  admission  is  desired.  This  registration  must  be  made  by 
the  parants  or  guardians  through  the  Commandiiig  Officers  of  the 
AimjfX  o'  Army-Corps^  or  Military  Government^  within  whose  dis- 
trict ibey  are  domiciled,  or  in  case  of  their  living  in  foreign  parts, 
thmq^  the.  Austrian  Legation  of  the  country; 

Applieaftions  thus  made  must  state  what  ia'  thd  insthntion,  admis- 
ijon  into  which  ia  desired,  and  must  be  aeooBipaiiied  l^  the  follow- 
tig  certificates  :*^1.  Baptismal  certificate,  fi.  Certificate  of  vaccin- 
3i  Certificate  <^'  bodily  health,  by  a  Military  Surgeon.    4. 


*Th«  intcrcat,  that  to,  will  be  allowed  to  eecamQlttei  uotU  a  mflicleiit  aoin  la  prorlded  to 
^  fer flte  BMlBCenance  of  a  impll. 

I  Biiii^  ■■  iTlit  In  init  larffi  trnraa 

I  Then  are  four  Armiet;  the  Firat  In  theweit,  with  Ita  head-qoartera  at  Vienna;  the 
laeood  in  Un]/»  with  ita  bead-quarten  at  Verooa ;  and  two  otbara  la  the  eaitarn  provlneea. 
beh  of  thm$  la  dlTlded  Into  a  certain  number  of  Armj-Cuxpi.  Hie  particulara  maj  be  aeen 
b'  aebtmatlgnoa  or  Military  Calendar,  and  brieflj  in  th«  AliDanaeb  de  Gotha. 

f  la  tboae  parte  of  the  Empire,  namelj,  in  the  ao-called  Military  Frontiera,  the  old  Torkieh 
HNPdflr,  where  the  gorernment  ia  ainpl/  military. 
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The  school  certificate  for  the  last  half- jearly  examination :  And  5. 
On  4be  reyerse  the  following  declaration : — 

'*  I  herebj  pledge  myself  to  surrender  np  mj  son  {or  ward)  to  the 
Imperial  Military  Service,  in  case  of  his  being  admitted  into  a  IGli- 
tary  Educational  Institution ;  and  I  declare  that  I  will  under  no  pre- 
text require  his  return." 

The  object  of  this  declaration  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  secure  per- 
manent elements  for  the  Military  Educational  Institutions,  and  to 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  relations  of  the  candidates  the  serious- 
ness of  purpose  so  essential  in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  The 
decbiration  will  also  serve  to  retain  the  pupils  to  a  course,  which 
they  have  usefully  commenced,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  con- 
sequences of  hasty  decisions  on  the  part  of  their  friends.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  appears  manifest  that  a  pupil  has  not  the  requisite 
inclination  or  qualification  for  the  military  service,  his  removal  from 
the  institution  ensues  with  or  without  the  request  of  his  friends,  at 
will  be  more  ftdly  explained  further  on. 

The  applications  will  be  examined  by  the  Commanding  Oflicen 
of  the  Army,  or  the  Army  Corps,  or  Military  Gk>vemment,  and  after 
their  revision  the  candidates  will  be  registered  and  the  petitioners 
duly  informed. 

Any  changes  which  occur  in  the  case  of  the  roistered  candidate, 
or  in  his  iamily  circumstances,  between  the  time  of  registration  and 
of  actual  admission,  are  to  be  made  known  to  the  authoritiea  before 
whom  the  application  was  brought. 

The  registers  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  War  Depart* 
ment  in  the  middle  of  June,  so  that  applications  can  be  received  by 
the  Conimianding  Officers  of  the  Army,  or  Army  Corps,  or  Militaij 
Oovemment,1at  the  utmost  only  up  to  the  end  of  May. 

Appointments  to  the  military  places  in  the  Houses  of  Edncstiom 
and  the  School  Companies  are  made  by  the  Supreme  War  Depart- 
ment ;  Hii  Majesty  the  Emperor  reserves  for  himself  those  in  the 
Cadet  Institutions  and  the  Academies. 

Vacancies  in  the  provincial  foundation  pkees  are  advertised,  and 
applications  called  for,  by  the  Governors  or  by  tiie  Standing  Com' 
mittees  of  the  Estates  of  the  respective  provinces.* 

All  proposals  made  in  this  manner  are  forwarded  to  the  Miirialer 

^- — — ^^— 

«  The  GtoTtroor  or  Lord  LIcatoiMUit  (f ho  SlattkalltO  i«  Uio  ordtoory  uprmuttlv  ^  tfei^ 
Emporor  in  tho  Ttftoat  proTinew  eompptlnf  tbo  Empire.   In  hto  famndi  rtridM  tbo  mimi, 
•dmiolftroUon  of  tbo  goYenunoot    Tho  prorloeii  hove  also  their  oneloot  Bnatoo  or  Poifc 
menu,  fltaadlDf  Oommhtoee  of  which  mifht,  under  etftoln  clrcunitaBees,  lit  at  ctaMi 
the  Eftatee  were  not  aMemhled. 
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'  the  Interior,  mod  submitted  by  him  for  the  sanction  of  His 
iiyesty. 

Appointments  to  the  private  foundations  are  madp  by  the  person 
reified  by  the  founder ;  decisions  of  this  kind  are  submitted  on  or 
afore  the  15th  of  June,  to  the  Supreme  War  Department  for  their 
>proval  of  the  candidates  and  distribution  of  them  into  the  various 
atttations.  * 

If  ^candidate  in  -whose  case  the  prescribed  conditions  of  admis- 
on  are  not  fulfilled  is  nominated  to  a  private  foundation,  and  his 
nhination  consequently  not  approved,  a  new  nomination  must  be 
lade. 

Pupils  who  pay  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Wai  Department 
The  sanction  of  the  appointments  and  the  distribution  of  the 
mdidatea  appointed  in  the  various  institutionsi  in  the  case  of  the 
dlitiuy  and  the  paying  pupils,  will  be  made  known  to  them  by  tbe 
omttianding  Officers  of  the  Army,  or  Army  Corps,  or  Military 
ovemment;  in  the  case  of  the  provincial  foundations  by  the 
Snister  of  the  Interior ;  and  in  the  case  of  tbe  private  foundations 
f  the  timstees. 

Candidates  living  in  a  foreign  country  will  be  informed  by  the 
egation  in  that  country. 

Upon  the  appointment  made  to  an  entirely  gratuitous  place  in  a 
oBtary  educational  institution,  all  payments  of  allowances  for  the 
lucation  of  children  cease.* 

The  conveyance  of  military  foundation  pupils  to  the  school  to 
hldh  they  are  appointed  will,  if  not  provided  for  by  the  friends  of 
ie  piipils,  be  made  at  tbe  expense  of  the  Military  Treasury  by  the 
rdlnary  means  of  locomotion. 

Trustworthy  Non-commissioned  Officers  from  the  nearest  detach- 
lent  of  troops  should  be  selected  by  the  military  authorities  for  the 
)nTeyance  and  charge  of  the  pupils ;  four  or  five  being,  according 
>  the  circumstances,  committed  to  the  care  of  a  single  superin* 
indent 

The  conveyance  of  all  other  pupils  must  be  provided  for  by  their 
ieiadl  " 

Admission  into  the  Military  Educational  Institutions  takes  place 
aly  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year.  Candidates  admit- 
d  must  present  themselves  in  their  respective  institutions  between 
te  16th  and  the  30th  of  September. 

^  SbbbU  allowancct,  e.  g.  of  9.  for  three  yemn,  are  very  generallj  made  to  the  widowi  of 
i«fn,  and  occaaionallj  to  officers  themeelvea,  to  aaeUt  them  In  McnrUif  a  decent  education 
Ihtlr  children.  ^^ 
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The  Commanding  Officers  of  the  Army,  or  Army  Corps,  or  VSor 
tary  Government  have  to  take  care  that  every  candidate  admitUd 
to  a  military  place  shall,  before  leaving  to  join  the  institatioii,  be  a 
second  time  examined  by  an  Army  Sntgeon,  and  shall  only  be  allowed 
to  proceed  to  the  institution  in  case  of  his  bodily  qoalificatioiia  being 
fonnd  perfectly  sufficient 

Finally,  the  candidate  upon  ptescnting  himself  must  be  re-examined 
by  the  chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  institution,  and  if  be  is  hereby 
found  to  be  unqualified  for  military  education,  will  not  be  received.* 

Any  Military  Surgeon  or  Medical  Officer  who  incors  the  gnih  of 
neglect  of  his  duty  in  this  particular  will  be  held  responsible. 

Every  candidate  upon  presenting  himself  will  moreover  undexgo 
the  prescribed  examination  in  his  previous  studies,  and  if  his  pre- 
vious education  appears  insufficient,  his  appointment  wiD  be 
cancelled.! 

Pupils  admitted  after  a  private  education  into  a  Military  Instittt- 
tion  are  provided  by  this  institution  with  new  linen  and  dothes. 
All  clothes  they  bring  with  them  are  without  exception  to  be 
returned  to  their  friends,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  retnm 
giyen. 

No  pupil  in  any  of  the  Military  Institutions  is  aUowed  to 
any  linen  or  clothes  except  what  is  provided ;  and  the  fnends  an< 
relations  are  not  to  be  called  upon  for  any  sort  whatever  of 
tional  contribution.     An  amount  of  pocket-money,  varying  wit 
the  character  of  the  institution,  may  be  transmitted  to  the  pnpi!!^^ 
through  the  hands  pf  the  authorities  of  the  school;  but  this 
entirely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  friends  and'  reUtions ;  all 
being  provided  by  the  institution. 

The  pocket-money  can  only  be  paid  to  the  pupil  through 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Institution  or  of  the  Company. 

The  amount  allowed  must  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the  jmr- 
but  must  not,  even  in  the  Academies,  exceed  three  florini  ^^  (i 
shillings)  a  month. 

The  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  Military  Educational 
stitutions  is  fixed  by  special  tables  drawn  up  for  each  ini 
Special  text-books,  to  be  followed  in  the  courses,  are  also  appoii^^ted 

*  Thus,  it  will  be  tMii,  all  candidates  appointed  to  the  mllltarx  places  in  the  echooli  h^ctw  tg, 
•mined  three  timce  orer  by  a  medical  officer.    Where  the  State  doee  not  pf,  to  Qm  ^^SMreT 
provincial  or  private  foundationi,  or  of  paying  poplla,  the  same  amooiit  of  piiiimiiiiiM   k  m 
ttiought  neceenry. 

t  The  difficulties  of  traveling  appear  to  be  considered  in  Austria  too  great  to  aOoir'  efu^ 
examination  (competitive  or  otherwise)  before  the  candidates  provisloiiallf  admktsd  metm^ 
arrive  at  the  school  to  which  they  are  appointed ;  If  ill  qualifled,  tlie/  art 
';hance  of  a  second  triaL 
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Hie  tables  drawn  up  to  regulate  the  coorBe  of  instmction  are 
•oljeet  to  aoeh  modifications  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  reqoire- 
nents  of  science  and  by  improvements  in  the  methods  of  teaching. 

The  scholars  will  also  receive  in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  more 
particularly  in  summer,  and  after  the  close  of  the  examination,  prao- 
'tical  instruction  suitable  to  the  arm  of  the  sendee  for  which  they 
sure  destined. 

Every  September  the  pupils  pass  into  the  next  succeeding  yearly 
course. 

In  the  same  month  the  scholars  quit  the  institutions,  and  are 
cither  placed  in  the  army  or  transferred  to  other  institutions.  The 
conditions  under  which  this  is  done  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
account  of  each  institution. 

The  expenses  of  the  conveyance  of  the  pupils  from  one  institu- 
tion to  another  are  borne  by  the  Treasury. 

Pupils  who  make  no  progress  in  scientific  studies  will  be  required 
%o  enlist  in  the  army*  if  old  enough,  and  if  not,  will  be  removed  to 
an  inferior  Military  Educational  Institution ;  or  if  they  are  already 
in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Education  or  School  Companies,  will  be 
employed  in  learning  some  trade  which  will  bo  of  use  in  the  army,f 
and  when  they  have  reached  the  proper  age,  will  be  enlisted. 

Pupils  whose  want  of  bodily  qualification  unfits  them  for  the 
army  will  be  sent  back  to  their  parents  or  guardians.  Those  hold- 
ing military  places  in  the  Academies,  if  their  parents  are  entirely 
unable  to  provide  for  them,  will  receive  a  yearly  pension  of  150 
florins  (15/.)  until  they  can  be  placed  in  some  employment  under 
the  State  at  a  salary  at  least  equivalent  to  this  sum. 

Pupils  out  of  the  Military  Houses  of  Education  or  School  Com- 
panies, who  are  removed  for  want  of  bodily  qualification,  and  whose 
parents  are  entirely  unable  to  provide  for  them,  will,  according  to 
their  capacities,  be  placed  either  in  the  Accounts  Department^  or 
some  similar  Military  Department,  in  the  Geographical  Institution,  or 
'aa  drummers  or  clerks  in  one  of  the  higher  Military  Schools,  or  will 
\>e  taught  some  trade  for  employment  in  the  Outfit  Department,§  or 
y/riXL  be  made  teachers.     If,  however,  the  pupil^s  bodily  disqualifica- 

•  WIU  IM  OMeniirt^  will  take  the  omth.    Tbej  are  considered  old  cDougfa  for  this  at  alzteeB. 
t  Creo  clothes  and  shoes  being  made  by  soldiers ;  a  considerable  namber  of  soldiers  were 
tkmnd  thus  emplttyed,  for  example,  at  the  Artillery  Academy  at  Otaniitz,  under  the  saperin> 
t«Bd«nee  of  a  master  workman,  bearinf  a  non-commissioned  grade,  that  of  a  pHma-pianUt,     %, 
rbom,  see  a  Note  further  on. 
t  MOititr  Reehnwngt  Brancha. 

I  Montmn  Commi—Um^  charged  with  the  dntj  of  prortding  arms,  clothing,  Ac.,  Ibr  ths 
If.    There  are  sereral  establifhments  in  Tsrioos  parts  of  the  Empire.    One  of  the  largest 
1«  at  Slockeraa,  near  Vienna. 
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tion  be  of  a  satare  to  incapacitate  him  for  any  of  the  above-men* 
tioned  employments,  he  will  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Treasury  into  some  Civil  or  Military  Hospital.* 

If  in  moral  respects  a  pupil  is  found  to  be  a  mischievous  member 
of  the  institution,  he  may  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  any  year  be 
removed. 

Pupils  who  pay,  in  case  of  their  removal  being  found,  for  what- 
ever reason,  necessary,  will  be  sent  home  to  their  friends,  the  con- 
sent of  the  friends  being  required  before  they  can  be  either  engaged 
as  soldiers  or  removed  to  one  of  the  lower  institutions.  The  ex- 
penses already  incurred  will  be  deducted  from  the  payment  made  in 
advance,  and  the  balance  repaid  to  the  parents  or  guardians. 

A  pupil  who  for  whatever  reason  has  once  been  removed  from  a 
Military  School  can  never  be  afterwards  admitted  into  any  one  of 
them,  and  in  case  of  his  either  then  or  afterwards  enlisting  in  the 
army,  he  can  not,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  obtain  the  rank  of 
Officer  before  the  pupils  of  the  year  to  which  he  belonged.  This 
rule,  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  have  been  transferred  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  institution,  even  when  they  pass  out  of  this  latter  in  the 
regular  course,  must  be  observed  in  reference  to  the  pupils  of  the 
year  to  which  they  belonged  in  the  institution  from  which  they 
were  removed.f 

A.     80H00L8  rOB  NON-COMMIBSIONEO  OmCEBS. 
1.  The  Lower  MUHary  ffauses  of  Education. 

The  twelve  Lower  Military  Houses  of  Education  contaiii,  as  has 
been  said,  only  military  places.];  These  appertain,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  legitimate  sons  of  all  soldiers  bearing  arms,§  whether 
bom  in  marriage  of  the  first,  or  in  marriage  of  the  second  degree.| 

*  Into  ft  Sieehen-hau»t  a  hospiul  for  locarable  cases ;  or  an  /nvoUiian-AMM,  hc 
JnvaHdet, 

t  A  papU  who  was  renoTed  from  the  Academy  at  Wiener  Neosladt  might,  Ibr 
enter  the  armj  as  a  simple  Cadet,  under  tlie  patronafe  of  the  Colonel  of  a  reg Imeot, 
might,  hot  for  this  rule,  receire  rapid  promotion,  and  become  the  senior  fn  rank  of  hit 
rades  of  the  same  jroar  at  the  SchooL    In  Uke  manner,  a  pupil  rcmoTed  from  a  Cadet  1 
tlon  and  transferred  Into  a  School  Companj,  might,  upon  leaving  that,  under  certain 
stances,  outstrip  his  late  comrades  at  the  Cadet  Institution. 

I  That  is,  ail  the  pupils  are  of  milltarj  or  quasi-militarx  birth,  and  the  expenae  la 
the  State.    Both  these  and  the  Upper  Military  Houses  are  to  be  reduced.  It  M  said,  to  t«L 

I  The  whole  body  iMaMn$eht^)  of  soldiera  bearing  arms  {PeuergeyfehnUmd,) 

I  Marriage  of  the  firat  degree  Is  that  entered  into  with  full  permission.    In  Chia  tho 
Uts  In  the  bamcln,  receive  a  certain  amount  of  rations,  their  chUdrra  ara 
in  case  of  the  father's  death  are  admitted  into  the  Orphan  Schools.   Soldiers,  are, 
occasionally  allowed  to  marry,  on  condition  of  surrendering  erery  claim  to  tlit 
tioned  priTileges.    This  constitutes  marriage  oi  the  second  degrtt. 
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obordiiuttely  to  these,  a  lawful  claim  exists  in  the  following 


1.  Sons  of  soldiers  serving  in  the  Trahant  Body  Ooard,  the' 
Court  Watch,  the  Outfit  Commission,  and  other  military 
bodies.* 

S.  Sons  of  &thers  belonging  to  the  Reserve,f  without  preju- 
dice, however,  to  sons  of  soldiers  in  actual  service. 

8.  Sons  of  invalided  soldiers,^  not  only  in  cases  where  the 
fiither  has  already  married  at  the  date  of  hia  reception  as 
invalided,  but  also  in  those  where  marriage  has  been  sub- 
sequently permitted. 

4.  Sons  of  those  who  have  either  as  substitutes  or  otherwise 

served  double  time,  and  are  now  in  the  employment  in 
connection  with  the  Court  or  Government,  even  in  cases 
where  marriage  has  been  contracted  after  quitting  the 
service. 

5.  Sons  of  men  belonging  to  the  military  service,  not  included 

in  the  above-mentioned  cases,  namely,  the  sons  of  Prima- 

planists,§  Employes,  and  Officers. 
In  any  hrge  number  of  candidates  special  regard  should  be  had 
the  sons  of  fathers  who  have  been  killed  or  invalided  on  the 
tid ;  after  these,  to  those  who  are  orphans  on  both  sides ;  then  to 
e  tons  of  substitutes  and  other  soldiers  in  actual  services ;  and  last 
How  in  order  the  sons  of  &thers  either  belonging  to  the  Reserve 
received  as  Invalides,  or  otherwise  connected  with  the  Military 
iirice. 

As  the  sons  of  Officers  serving  with  the  sword)  have  a  large  num- 
r  of  places  reserved  for  their  benefit  in  the  Cadet  Institutions  and 
8  Academies,  their  admission  into  Military  Houses  of  Education, 
>re  especially  into  the  Lower  House  of  Education,  is  only  allow- 
le  when  no  prejudice  is  caused  to  the  above-mentioned  claimants, 
d  as  a  general  rule  can  only  take  place  when  they  are  orphans,  or 
der  special  circumstances. 

TIm  Tn^QiUm-Leibgarde  and  tht  Bojbitrgwaeke  are  Cooit  troopi.   For  the  Montun 

■mfffoii,  Me  a  prcrioiia  Note. 

BdMlen  enUit  for  elf  ht  yean,  and  aAer  thia  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  jrear  are  on  tht 


Itet  ia,  belonfinf  to  the  IIoq>ltaIa  or  Hotels  dea  Invalldea,  the  /Mva/Afeit-iUtMMr,  of  which 

r»nr«MveraL 

Mnn-planiaia,  a  name  derived  from  prima  plana,  the  flnl  leaf  of  the  Uet,  ia  giTen  to 

llOTi  aaiplojcd  in  Tarioua  special  datiea,  espeeiallj  perhape  those  not  of  a  strictlj  military 

d.   IIm  master  tailors,  master  ahoemakers,msster  farriers,  are  all  ^sioftenMieM.   Tha 

HM'a  asrtsTsnt  ranks  as  such.   The  grade  is  saperior  to  that  of  asrgeant,  but  thoae  who 

d  a  are  •ashided  from  promotion  to  acommiasion. 

HiIb  It  a  frequent  plirase  (mit  dem  Degtn  dUnendt)  for  aetiva  aanrlof. 
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the  aabjects  taught  in  the  Lower  Houses  of  Education,  to  the  same 
extent  up  to  which  thej  are  taught  in  the  second  class  of  the 
ordinary  elementary  school 

The  claim  to  a  n^ilitary  place  in  an  Upper  House  of  Education, 
is  similar  to  that  for  a  military  place  in  a  Lower  House  of 
Sdacation. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  fixed  at  200  in  each  Upper  House  of 
Sdocation,  divided  in  like  manner  into  four  yearly  courses. 

The  command  is  intrusted  to  a  Captain,  who  is  aided,  for  purposes 
of  instruction  and  superintendence,  by — 

2  Subaltern  Officers. 
I  House  Chaplain. 
1  Army  Surgeon. 

1  Surgeon's  Assistant 

4  Sergeants  as  Teachers. 

2  Honorary  Sergeants  as  Assistant  Teacfaen. 
1  Sergeant  as  House  Adjutant 

8  Corporals,  for  discipline. 

Additional  assistance  may  be  procured  for  managing  the  house 
and  for  attendance,  upon  the  same  scale  as  in  the  Lower  Houses. 

The  instruction,  as  in  all  the  Military  Schools  to  be  noticed  hence- 
forward, will  be  given  by  teachers  specially  assigned  to  each  subject, 
and  will  include  here  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  Germanf  with  written  compositions.  3.  One 
of  the  other  Languages  of  the  Empire.  4.  Natural  History.  6.  Geography. 
e.  HistoiT.  7.  Arithmetic  8.  Militair  Rules  and  Regulations.  9.  Rules  of 
Drill,  and  first  notions  of  the  Rules  of  Military  Exercise.  10.  Writing.  11. 
Oommon  Drawing.    12.  Gymnastic  Exercisesi  Single-stick,*  Swimming. 

After  completing  their  fourth  year  course,  the  pupils  are  trans- 
ferred, according  to  their  qualifications  and  their  own  wishes,  into 
the  School  Company. 

Entrance  into  the  Marine  School  Company  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year's  course. 

« 

3.  The  School  Companies, 

The  School  Companies  have  the  object  of  furnishing  the  different 
anna  of  the  service  with  Non-commissioned  Officers  well  educated, 
both  practically  and  theoretically,  and  likely  in  the  course  of  time  to 
prove  useful  Commissioned  Officersf  in  charge  of  the  troops. 

They  are  in  all  twenty  in  number : — 

e  for  the  Infantry. 
3        "      Cavalry. 

■* r  -  -        11 J 

*  tt$tkftekun,  or  lUirfenelnf ;  •  lort  of  military  sinftt-Mlek,  Um  staff  used  rawmbHm  a 
•MMitiC  and  bayonet  In  on*  pleoo,  all  of  wood. 
^Tnippem-QffieUrt. 


> 
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2  for  the  Frontier  Tnx^ 

6        "      Artillery. 

1        "      Engineers. 

1        "      Pioneers. 

1        ♦*      Flotilla.* 

1        "      the  Marine  Ser7ioe.t 

Under  the  general  term  of  School  Companies  the  School  Squad- 
rons (for  the  Cavalry)  are  included.  The  term  Scientific^  School 
Companies  applies  onlj  to  those  of  the  Artillerjrt  Engineers, 
Pioneers,  Flotilla,  and  Marine. 

The  scholars  in  the  School  Companies  are  either  pupils  or  ottend- 
ants.§  The  pupils  are  taken,  as  already  described,  from  the  Upper 
Houses  of  Education,  after  the  close  of  their  fourth  year's  course, 
(or,  in  the  case  of  the  Marine  School  Company,  after  that  of  the 
second,)  or  they  come  direct  from  places  of  private  education. 

The  conditions  for  gratuitous  admission  from  private  educational 
institutions  into  the  School  Companies  are  simiUr  to  those  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Houses  of  Education,  with  the  difference,  that  in 
the  School  Companies  the  sons  of  officials  in  the  civil  service,  who 
have  served  long  and  meritoriously,  and  are  ill-provided  for,  may 
also  claim  military  places. 

The  candidates  must  be  not  under  fifteen  and  not  above  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  in  the  Marine  School  Company  not  under  thirteen 
and  not  above  fourteen. 

The  Attendant  pupils  {frequentanUn)  come  fi^m  the  soldiers  of 
the  Standing  Army.|  They  exist  only  in  the  School  Companies  of 
the  Artillery,  Engineers,  Pioneers,  and  Flotilla ;  to  be  admiaaible, 
they  must,  as  a  rule,  have  passed  with  credit  through  the  Non-com- 
missioned Qfficer  Schools  of  the  Artillery  or  Engineer  regimentSy  or 
of  the  Pioneer  Corps  or  Flotilla  Corps ;  they  must  have  been  not 
more  than  two  years  in  the  service ;  and  not  at  the  utmost  be  above 
the  rank  of  an  Upper  Cannoneer,  an  Exempt,  or  an  Upper  Pioneer.^ 

*For  ■enrice  on  the  Lower  Danube,  the  Po,  and  the  Italian  Lakea  and  Lajoona. 

t  Both  for  eervice  in  the  Fleet  and  in  the  Coait  Defenee^ 

X  TVcAitMcAe,  Technical  or  Artificer  Companloa. 

I  X9gUngt  and  Frtquenttmteru 

NTtie  Mannsehmft-ttamd  is  a  term  naed  to  mean  the  whole  body  of  Prfvata  floUflors 
Non^commiMioned  Offlcer*. 

f  Tt9  Non-commiMioned  Officers  in  the  Austrian  serrlce  ranlc  as  fbUowi  :— 
In  the  Infantrj,  Corporal,  and  Sergeant  {FVdweM:) 
In  the  Cavalry,  Corporal,  and  WaehtnuiHer  : 
In  the  Artillerj,  Corporal,  and  Peuerwerker : 
Bat  there  are  distinctions  in  addition.    A  private  soldier  who  Is  tzempted  firom  ecrtala 
e.  f.  from  standing  sentry,  bears  the  name  of  Cftfnile^  or  Exempt,  In  the  lahntrj  and  la 
Engineers;  the  corresponding  rank  to  which  in  the  Artillerj  is  an  Upper  CaDBoaeer  ( 
OmmiwV,)  and  In  the  Pioneers,  an  Upper  Pioneer  (06er-Pi$tUer,)    TImm  aro  la  ■» 
Non-commissioned  Officers,  though  In  the  way  to  become  so.    Then  art 
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The  admission  of  AUendants  {frequinUmUn)  can  only  be  aUowed 
ithout  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  candidates  from  the  Upper  Mili- 
ixy  Houses  of  Education  and  from  places  of  prirate  education, 

Pnpib  who  come  direct  from  private  education  must,  if  they  pro- 
086  to  enter  one  of  the  Scientific  School  Companies,  be  at  least  4 
^10  inches  ;*  if  one  of  the  other  School  Companies,  at  least  4 
let  8  inches  high.  And  these  and  the  Attendant  pupils  alike  must 
^  their  entrance  into  the  School  Companies  pass  an  examination  in 
16  snbjects  of  instruction  taught  in  the  Upper  Houses  of  Education. 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  German  is  accordingly  an  indispensable 
>ndition  for  reception  into  the  School  Companies,  and  can  only  in 
16  single  case  of  the  Marine  School  Company  be  under  certain 
irciunstances  overlooked. 

At  his  entrance  into  the  School  Company  every  pupil  takes  the 
lilitary  oath,  and  is  from  this  day  bound  to  eight  years'  service  in 
ie  Standing  Army,  and  two  years'  service  in  the  Reserve. 

Each  School  Company  is  commanded  by  a  Captain ;  each  School 
qnadron  by  a  Captain  of  Cavalry. 

They  have  attached  to  them  for  purposes  of  instruction  and 
iicipline, — 

In  each  Infantry  School  Company, 3  Subaltern  Officers. 

"        School  Squadron, 3  " 

'*        Frontier  School  Company, 6  " 

"        Artaiery  "  6  " 

In  the  Engineer  *<  e  " 

"        Pioneer  "  6  " 

'"        Flotilla  "  4  «* 

**        Naval  "  4  " 

lach  institution  is  provided  also  with  four  Sergeants  as  teachen, 
)gether  with  a  requisite  number  of  additional  persons  required  for 
umagement,  discipline,  and  service. 

Beli^^ous  superintendence  and  instruction  is  intrusted  to  a  local 
Soeletiastic,  and  the  medical  duties  to  an  Army  Surgeon. 

Scholars  in  the  School  Companies  are  to  receive  a  practical  as 
rell  as  a  theoretical  training.  This  is  to  bo  regulated  according  to 
lie  branch  of  the  service  for  which  they  are  detained. 

Each  of  the  Infantry  School  Companies  consists  of  120  pupils, 
ivided  into  two  years,  the  subjects  of  instruction  being —  , 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  One  of  the  National  Languages.  3.  Geogra- 
by  and  History  of  the  Austrian  State.  4.  Arithmetic  6.  Elements  of 
eometry.      6.   Military   Correspondence  and  Management  of  the  Internal 

jutbB  Corporals,)  with  the  btdfe  but  without  the  pay  of  SerfMaU,  and  qua  IVdwtbaU  or 
ooortiy  Serf  Mnt«,  with  the  hedge  bat  without  the  paj  of  Bergeaiila. 
*TlM  AiMtrlaa  footor  shoe  {wekuh)  of  121iiebct  (••«)  is  a Uttk  loiter  thaa  tha  CoglWi:  80 
MMaa  BMke  83  Bofflith. 
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Aflhire  of  a  Company*  7.  Pioneer  Senrloe.f  8.  Knowledge  of  the  Aims  tf 
the  In&ntiy.  9.  Kules  and  RegulatioDS.  10.  Rulee  of  Dirill,  ExerdeeL  and 
Hanceuvring.  11.  Calligraphy.  12.  Military  Drawing.  13.  GymnasticB,  Teoo- 
ing,  and -Swimming. 

After  the  close  of  the  coarse  the  pupils  who  have  done  renmrka- 
blj  well  enter  the  Infantry  as  Corporals,  the  pnpils  who  have  done 
well  as  Exempts,  with  the  corporal^s  badge ;  those  who  liave  done 
moderately,  as  Exempts ;  and  those  who  have  done  either  remarka- 
bly well,  or  well,  will  be,  without  further  examination,  named  as 
Cadets];  as  soon  as  they  pay  down  the  sum  required  for  ontfit,  or 
prove  their  legitimate  claim  to  exemption  from  this  outlay,  they 
tbemselves  being  consenting  parties. 

The  arrangements  of  the  School  Squadrons,  with  a  number  of  60 
pupils  in  each,  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  School  Companies, 
special  attention  only  being  giv9n  to  instruction  in  riding  and  prac- 
tical exercise  in  the  Cavalry  service ;  for  which  purpose  each  Squad- 
ron is  provided  with  71  horses. 

The  first  of  the  School  Squadrons'  forms  a  Regiment  of  Dragoons, 
the  second  one  of  Lancers,  and  the  third  one  of  Hussars. 

The  subjects  taught  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  One  ofthe  National  Languages.  3.  Arithmetic. 
4.  Elements  of  Geometry.  5.  Geography  and  History  of  Austria.  6.  Military 
Correspondence,  and  Management  of  the  Internal  Affairs  of  a  Squadron,  t. 
Knowledge  of  Cavalry  Arms.  6.  Rules  and  Reg^ulations.  9.  Rules  of  Cavalry 
Drill,  Exercise,  and  Manoeuvring.  10.  Knowledge  of  Horses  and  Grooming,  of 
Bridling,  Saddlmg,  and  Shoeing.  11.  CaUigraphy.  12.  Military  Drawing.  13. 
Biding.     14.  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  and  Swimming. 

On  leaving,  the  pupils  enter  the  Cavalry  in  the  grades  correspond- 
ing to  those  mentioned  above  for  the  Infantry. 

The  Frontier  School  Companies,  each  of  120  pupils,  give  three 
yearly  courses. 

In  all  essential  points,  these  institutions  are  organized  on  the  same 
plan  with  the  Infantry  School  Companies.  As,  however,  Ofikers 
and  Non-commissioned  Officers  on  the  Military  Frontiers  are  also 
intrusted  with  the  general  administration,  and  accordingly 
of  necessity  a  knowledge  of  political  administration,  of  jorispm- 
dance,  and  agriculture,  the  range  of  the  plan  of  study  in  the  ¥m 
tier  School  Companies  is  more  extensive. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught : — 

L  Religious  Knowledge.    2.  The  Wallachian  or  Blyrian  Language.    S. 


*  Ma$Ufmlation,    8m  Um  Accoaot  of  the  Titito  to  the  School  ComfMiiilct. 
tThis  loclodet  pontooolnf. 

I  Cadets  in  a  rcfimeot,  i,  e.  eandidatcf  for  a  commMoi^  llko  thoee  ^pprintrt  oa  Ut^ 
nomination  of  the  eolonelSi 
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rim  Geogmphj  and  Hiatory.  4.  Arithmetio  and  Algebra.  5.  Geometry, 
lane  Trigonometiy,  and  Practical  Mensuration.  6.  ICilitafy  Correspondence 
nd  ICanageraent  of  the  Internal  Affaira  of  a  Company.  7.  Arms  and  Moni* 
ooM,  8.  Pioneer  ^errioe,  Boad  and  Bridge  Making.  9.  filementa  of  Ctvil 
LToliitecture.  10.  Agriculture.  11.  Frontier  Law  and  Administration.  IS. 
lulea  and  Regulations.  13.  Rolee  of  DriU,  Exercise,  and  Manoeuyrin^.  li. 
alUgraphy.    15.  Military  Drawing.    16.  Oymnastica,  Fencing,  Swimmmg. 

• 

The  papils  of  the  Frontier  School  Companies,  at  the  close  of  their 
turd  year,  enter  the  Frontier  Troops,  under  the  conditions  already 
tated  in  the  case  of  the  In&ntry  School  Companies. 

The  Artillery  School  Companies  have  a  course  of  three  years,  and 
onsist  each  of  120  scholars  (pupils  and  attendant  pupils.) 

The  subjects  of  study  are — 

1.  Beligioos  Knowledge.  8.  The  Bohemian  Language.*  8.  Austrian 
eography  and  History.  4.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  5.  Geome^,  Plane 
rigonometry,  and  Practical  Mensuration.  6.  Popular  Mechanics,  first 
tomeDtB  of  Natural  Philoaophy  and  Chemistry.  7.  Military  Correspondence 
2d  Management  of  the  Internal  Affairs  of  a  Battery  or  Company;  Com- 
atation  of  Estimates.  8.  Artilleiy.  9.  Field  Fortification.  10.  Elements  of 
ennanent  Fortification;  Attack  and  Defense  of  Fortresses.  11.  Bules  and 
;egQlation&  12.  Rules  of  Drill  and  Exercise.  13.  Calligraphy.  14.  Mili- 
117  Drawing.  16.  Elements  of  Descriptive  Gkometry.  16.  Grooming,  Stable 
^oty,  Harnessing.    17.  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Swimming. 

After  the  close  of  the  complete  course,  pupils  who  have  done  re- 
markably well  enter  the  Artillery  as  Corporals,  those  who  do  well  as 
lombardiers,  the  others  as  Upper  Cannoneers. 

The  most  distin^ished  scholars,  however,  pass  at  the  close  of 
heir  second  year  into  the  Artillery  Academy  free  of  cost,  as  At- 
endant  Pupils  (frequentanten,)  with  the  rank  of  Lance-Corporals, 
o  receive  there  the  education  which  will  fit  them  for  the  rank  of 
ifficen. 

The  Engineer  School  Company  contains  120  scholars,  distri- 
Niked  in  three  yearly  courses.    The  subjects  taught 


1.  Beligioos  Knowledge.  2.  Austrian  History  and  Geogaapby.  9.  Arith- 
netic  and  Algebra.  4.  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Fractiod  Mensuration. 
^  Ifilitary  Correspondence  and  Management  of  the  bitemal  Affkirs  of  a  Com- 
MUiy.  6.  Pioneer  Service.  7.  Sapping  and  Mining.  8.  Elements  of  Perma- 
wnt  Fortification.  9.  Civil  Architecture.  10.  Arms  and  Munitions.  11. 
Etules  and  Regulations.  12.  Rules  of  Drill,  Exercise,  and  Manceuvring.  13. 
Sdl^phy.  14.  Militaiy  Brawhig.  16.  Architectural  Drawing.  16.  Gyin- 
Fencing,  Swimming. 


The  scholars  enter  the  Corps  of  Bngineert  in  the  same  way  as 
has  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  other  School  Companies ;  the 
most  distinguished  passing  as  Attendant  Pupils  with  the  rank  of 

LaDce-Corporals,  free  of  cost,  into  the  Academy  of  Engineers^ 

"  1  — 

•BccMiae  of  the  taurft  nombOT  of  BohimJani  la  the  Aitlltorj. 
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The  Pioneer  School  Company  also  contains  120  scholars,  similarly 
divided  into  three  yearly  courses. 

The  instruction  given  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Engineer  School 
Company,  special  attention  being  paid  to  pioneering  duties. 

1.  Beligious  Knowledge.  2.  The  Bohemian  Language.  3.  Austrian  Htstoiy 
and  Geography.  4.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  6.  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonome- 
try, and  Practical  Mensuration.  6.  Popular  Mechanics.  7.  Military  Corres- 
pondence and  Management  of  the  Internal  Affairs  of  a  Company.  8.  Land 
Pioneering.  9.  Water  Pioneering.*  10.  Arms  and  Munitions.  11.  Rules  and 
Begulation&  12.  Rules  of  Drill,  Exercise,  and  Manoeuvring.  13.  Calligraphy. 
14.  Elements  of  Descriptive  (Geometry.    16.  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Swinuning; 

After  the  close  of  the  third  year,  the  scholars  enter  the  Corps  of 
Pioneers^  under  the  various  conditions  already  described.  Scholan 
who  specially  distinguish  themselves  will  at  the  close  of  the  8ec<md 
year  be  received,  free  of  cost,  as  Attendant  Pupils  (Jrequenianten) 
in  the  Academy  of  Engineers ;  and  after  completing  the  four  years' 
course  there,  be  distributed  as  Officers  in  the  Corps  of  Pioneers. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  Flotilla  School  Company  is  60 ; 
and  the  course  of  instruction  three  years  in  length.  The  subjects 
are — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  Italian.  3.  Austrian  History  and  Geography. 
4.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  6.  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Practical 
Mensuration.  6.  Popular  Mechanics.  7.  Militaiy  Correspondence,  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Internal  Affairs  of  a  Company.  8,  9,  10.  Flotilla  Navigatioii, 
Artillery,  and  Pioneering.  11.  Rules  and  Regulations.  12.  Rules  of  DriU, 
Exercise,  and  Manceuvring.  13.  Calligraphy.  14.  Military  Drawing.  16. 
Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  16.  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Swimmin^^  and 
Boating. 

The  most  distinguished  scholars  are  sent,  free  of  chai^,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  to  the  Artillery  Academy,  and  after  com* 
pleting  the  four  years  there,  enter  the  Flotilla  Corps  as  Officers. 
The  others  leave  at  the  end  of  three  years  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  already  described. 

The  Marine  School  Company  contains  150  pupils,  and  its  course 
of  instruction  lasts  four  years. 

The  subjects  are — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  German.  3.  Italian.  4.  Dlyiian.  6.  Katmal 
History.  6.  Geography  and  History.  7.  Arithmetic.  8.  Algebra.  9.  C^eem* 
etiy  and  Plane  Trigonometry.  10.  Popular  Mechanics.  11.  Mtlitaiy  Cams^ 
pondence  and  Management  of  the  Affaira  of  a  Company.  12.  ArtiUeir,  Ama 
and  Munitions.  13.  Rules  and  Regulations,  by  Land  and  Sea.  14.  Ruleaor 
Drill,  Exercise,  and  Manoeuvring.  15.  Calligraphy.  K.  Common  Drawb^ 
and  Madiine  Drawing.  17.  Military  Drawing.  18.  Gymnastics,  F^Ddng^ 
Swimming. 

The  pupils  will  also  be  thoroughly  exercised  in  boat  manoeavni^ 

*  PomooBlnff  bdoff  Ineloded  in  the  datlet  of  the  Ptonten. 
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Q  the  use  of  saiky  and  of  cannonBy  and  after  the  end  of  each  year's 
zamination,  wiU  pass  some  weeks  on  board  a  aaiUng  vessel  for 
mustioe. 

Pupils  who  either  through  want  <9f  capacity  or  of  diligence  &11 
»ehind  in  the  theoretical  instruction,  will  at  the  end  of  the  second 
'ear  be  sent  on  board  ship  as  ship's  boys  (Schiffs-junge,) 

The  other  scholars  go  through  the  courses  of  the  third  and  fourth 
rear,  and  then  pass,  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  Infantry  School 
Jompanies,  into  the  Marine  Infantry,  or  as  Marine  Artillerymen  or 
a  Engineering  pupils*  of  the  first  class,  into  the  Navy,  or  into  the 
Lraenal  Works  Company,  to  devote  themselves  to  Naval  Archi- 
ectore. 

The  best  scholars  enter  after  four  years  instruction  as  Attendant 
Pupils  in  the  Artillery  Academy,  and  after  completing  their  time 
here  are  admitted  as  Second  Lieutenants  of  the  second  class  into 
he  Marine  Artillery. 

B.    SCHOOLS  FOB  orncxBS. 
1.  The  Cadet  InatUuiuma. 

The  object  of  these  is  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  instruction  in 
nilitary  science  given  in  the  Academies. 

They  are  four  in  number,  with  200  pupils  in  each. 

They  contain  military  or  treasury  places,  either  wholly  or  half 
gratuitous ;  places  on  provincial  and  private  foundations ;  and  finally 
)laces  for  paying  pupils. 

The  exact  number  of  places  open  to  pupils  on  provincial  and 
>rivate  foundations,  and  to  paying  pupils,  can  nojb  be  determined,  as 
n  this  respect  the  Cadet  Schools  form  a  single  whole  with  the 
Academies,  and  the  amount  can  only  be  fixed  as  a  total  for  these 
nstitutions  taken  together.  There  are  altogether  1,100  of  these 
nilitary  places,  which  may  be  distributed  in  varpng  proportions 
unongst  the  Cadet  Schools  and  the  Academies ;  the  number  in  any 
>ne  of  them  can  not  be  stated  as  a  rule. 

The  military  foundations  are  reserved  for  the  sons  of  Officers 
lerving  or  having  served  with  the  sword ;  the  entirely  gratuitous 
ilacea  for  the  sons  of  Officers  in  want,  and  the  half  gratuitous 
[>lace8  for  those  of  Officers  provided  with  means  of  their  own,  or 
lerving  in  higher  positions.  * 

Officers  employed  in  the  Outfit  Department,  Remountingf  Do- 

*'nM  MtfiiM  In&ntry  do  not  Mnre  like  our  Marioet  on  board  tblp,  bat  nn\j  on  tht  eoiaC. 
IW  Mute*  ArtlUery  and  the  Eoffoeerlnf  pupil*  (MctaehineH'lehrtingey  anrrt  on  board, 
tflnr  llM  Oatllt  Department  (Afonrurf  OammUaion,}  aea  a  prerkKia  Not*.   Tht 
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partment»  the  Department  of  Militiiy  Lew  and  JnrbdietHm*  aie 
thus  excluded,  onleeB  they  have  previoiul j  serred  iriik  the  awoid. 
But  for  the  sons  of  theae  Officers,  of  the  Military  Judges,  the  Mili- 
tary Sargeons,  and  other  Officials,  having  attained  the  eleventh  or 
any  higher  allowance  clas8,f  there  will  be  reserved  eight  entirely 
and  eight  half  gratuitous  places  in  the  Cadet  Schools  and  the 
Academies. 

Appointments  to  the  military  and  provincial  foundations  are 
granted  by  His  Majesty,  the  former  on  the  recommendatioii  of  the 
Supreme  War  Department,  the  latter  on  that  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Among  the  former  are  included,  as  already  stated,  the 
most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Lower  Houses  of  Education,  lor 
whose  transfer  to  the  Cadet  Schools  the  rules  are  laid  down,  the 
recommendation  being  annually  submitted  for  His  Majes^s 
approval. 

Special  regard  will  be  given  to  candidates  whose  &then  have 
been  killed  or  invalided  in  the  field ;  after  these,  to  those  who  are 
orphans  on  both  sides ;  to  the  sons  of  Officers  of  special  merit,  of 
Officers  with  large  families,  and  the  like. 

Appointments  upon  provincial  and  private  foundations,  or  as  pay- 
ing pupils,  will  be  made  in  the  manner  already  stated  in  the  general 
account  of  the  Educational  Institutions. 

The  age  of  admission  is  the  eleventh  year  completed,  and  twelfth 
year  not  exceeded,  and  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  know  the 
subject  of  instruction  prescribed  for  the  third  class  of  the  common 
(normal)  schools. 

A  knowledge  of  German,  however,  will  not  be  considered  indis- 
pensable. Pupils  who  are  not  Germans  will  receive  in  the  first  half 
year  of  the  first  course  special  instruction  in  German. 

The  instruction  continues  during  four  yearly  courses.    The  coi 
mand  is  held  by  a  Field  Officer,  assisted  by — 

1  Suboltcm  Officer  as  Acljutant 

2  Captains. 
10  Subaltern  Officers. 

2  Ecclesiastical  Professors. 
1  Accountant 


of  th«  ScmoantiDg  Department  or  Remoantlnf  EatablMiineiits  {RemmHnm^B 

to  nipply  tlie  MTaUj  with  liones.    There  are  seTeral  of  these  ffcaC  eilabllihmcnti  tat 

■Bd  bnedlogboraet ;  the  largest  of  all  ia  in  Oallicia. 

•  iticrftlorMi/.— There  ia  an  Auditor  or  MiliUry  Judge  in  each  rcigtmeiit    He  baa 
throagh  Mi  conrM  aa  a  law  atadent,  and  declared  for  this  branch.    In  cverj  protiasa 
ii  a  eenlral  department.    These  law  offlciala  rise  through  all  the  grades  from  Ueomaat 
toOeatcal. 

t  Obs  of  Um  marks  of  superior  rank  is  the  amount  granted  for  dhwaneta,  for  whiefa 
Is  a  careiUlly  graduated  scale. 
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1  Armj  Surgeon. 
1  Surgeon's  Assistant 
IS  Sergeants  for  Inspection. 

4  Orderlies,  together  with  the  requisite  number  of  mechanicB 
and  servants. 

Hie  subjects  of  instraction  are — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  Qerman  Language  and  Art  of  Speakipg.  3. 
I^nch.  4.  Natural  History.  6.  Geography.  6.  History.  7.  Arithmetic.  S. 
Algebra.  9.  Geometry  and  Plane  Tri^nometry.  10.  Rules  of  Brill  and  Exer- 
oise.  11.  Calligraphy.  12.  Common  Drawing.  13.  Gymnastics,  Single-stick, 
Swimming. 

Those  papils  who  satisfactorily  complete  their  four  years*  coarse 
are  transferred,  according  to  their  capacities,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
to  their  own  wishes,  into  one  of  the  Military  Academies.  Entrance 
into  the  Marine  Academy  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  second 
year. 

PupiU  who  do  ill,  will,  at  the  close  of  any  one  of  the  three  first 
years,  be  removed  into  the  course  of  the  following  year  at  one  of 
the  Upper  Houses  of  Education ;  or,  at  the  close  of  thq  fourth  year, 
into  one  of  the  Infantry  School  Companies. 

This  removal,  in  the  case  of  paying  pupils,  will  be  dependent  on 
the  consent  of  the  parents ;  failing  which,  they  will  be  sent  back 
home. 

2.  f/ie  Military  Academies. 

The  object  in  these  is  to  educate  Officers  in  the  higher  military 
subjects  for  the  different  arms  of  the  service. 

There  are  four  Academies ;  the  Neustadt  Academy,  the  Artillery 
Academy,  the  Engineers'  Academy,  and  the  Marine  Academy. 

The  scholars  in  each  are  divided  into  four  yearly  courses  of  nearly 
equal  numbers.  In  the  Neustadt  Academy  each  year  is  sub-divided 
into  two  parallel  classes,  the  instruction  being  the  same  in  both. 

The  pnpils  in  the  Military  Academies  are  of  the  different  kinds 
described  in  the  account  of  the  Cadet  Houses,  and  the  appointments 
similarly  made ;  the  Academies  and  the  Cadet  Houses  in  these  re- 
spects forming  a  single  body. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Neustadt  Academy,  the  Artil- 
lery Academy,  or  the  Engineers'  Academy,  must  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  fifteen,  and  not  above  sixteen  years  old.  For  admission  into 
the  Marine  Academy,  they  must  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  thirteen, 
not  above  fourteen  years  old. 

The  Academies  receive  their  pupils  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
Cadet  Schools,  after  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  fourth  (or,  in 
the  case  of  the  Marine  Academy,  the  second)  year,  and  then,  to 
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already  stated  under  the  head  of  the  School  Companiea,  from  the 
Artillery  School  Companies,  and  from  the  Engineer,  Pioneer, 
FlotiUa,  and  Marine  School  Companies,  after  the  highly  aatis&ctorj 
completion  of  the  second  (or,  in  the  Marine  School,  of  the  fourth) 
year. 

Pnpils  from  these  School  Companies,  hefore  entering  the  Acade- 
mies, will  take  the  Military  Oath,  receive  the  rank  of  Lance-Oor- 
porali,  and  be  admitted  free  of  charge  as  Attendant  PdjmIs  into  the 
Academies,  to  receive  their  education  for  the  rank  of  Officer. 
Scholars  from  the  general  body  of  soldiers,  who  are  attending  the 
School  Companies,  are  to  be  treated,  in  respect  of  their  tranirfv  to 
the  Academies,  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  pupils.* 

Entrance  into  the  Academies  is  confined  to  the  commencement  of 
the  first  year.f  Pupils  admitted  from  places  of  private  instradion 
are  examined  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Cad^  Schools ;  those 
who  wish  to  enter  the  Neustadt,  the  Artillery  or  Engineers'  Acade- 
my, in  the  following  subjects,  to  the  extent  here  described : — 

1.  German: — ^The  Art  of  Speaking;  Prosody;  the  Boles  of  Speaking;  the 
various  Rhetorical  Styles. 

5.  Natural  History : — General  knowledge  of  the  Three  Eangdoma 

8.  French: — General  grammatical  rules;   Translation  ttam  Gennan  into 

French. 
4.  Geography. 

6.  History: — Ancient  and  of  the. Middle  Ages. 

6.  Geometry  and  Rectilinear  Trigonometry,  with  the  Application  of  Alge- 

bra^ and  the  Solution  of  ^Bometrical  Problems. 

7.  Ck>mmon  Drawing. 

Candidates  for  the  Marine  Academy  will  be  required  to  know,— 

1.  The  German  Grammar,  including  Syntax. 

2.  Zoology. 

3.  French : — The  Auxiliary  Verbs;  the  Four  Cknjugations;  Reading; 

4.  Grenoral  Geogpraphy. 

6.  Ancient  History. 
a.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  as  far  (inclusively)  as  Equations  of  die 

Degree,  with  two  unknown  Quantities. 

7.  Ck>mmon  Drawing. 

Candidates  from  both  institutions  most  also  possess  the  degree '( 
religious  knowledge  corresponding  to  their  age,  and  most  write 

good  current  hand. 

• 

'  *  In  the  School  Companlet  there  are  two  different  tela  of  Behokun,  tbo«  who  have 
IfiroB  the  Boutee  of  Education  or  from  prirate  achoola,  and  thoae  who  atttnd  afttf  two  y 
terrice  hi  the  Armj.    These  turt /re^uentanten  in  the  School  Compaalea,  hut  all  attfce, 
come  from  the  School  Companies,  are/reyuenAinfeft  In  the  Academies. 

t  it  appears,  howeTer,  that  a  transfer  of  pupils,  for  example,  from  the  EofUieen' 
lo  Wiener  Neustadl,  in  consequence  of  incapacity  for  Mathematics,  Is  allowed  at  a 
^laadlof  .    After  paaain;  a  year  at  Znaim,  a  yomif  man  may  eater  the  eaeood  year's 
Hcaatadt. 
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Papils  who  are  found  negligent  in  the  course  of  their  academical 
^■tadies,  will  at  the  close  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  year  be  trans- 
erred  to  the  classes  corresponding  to  their  age  in  the  School  Com- 
or  will  be  enlisted  in  the  Army  as  Cadets  if  they  possess  the 
quisite  bodily  qualifications,  in  the  manner  already  described.* 


Tlie  Neuatadi  Academy, 

Wiener  Neastadt  having  been  the  seat  of  this  Academy  for  more* 
"^han  a  century,  the  ancient  name  thence  derived  will  be  retained  in 
'Sta  usual  acceptation,  though  the  Academies  for  the  Artillery  and 
'ttie  Engineers  will  also  be  placed  in  the  same  locality.  The  iustitu- 
"tton  counts  400  papils,  designed  primarily  for  the  Infantry  of  the 
iine  and  of  the  Frontier,  and  secondly,  for  the  Chasseurs  and  the 
ivalry. 

The  Director  of  the  Academy  is  a  Colonel  or  General,  attached 
"^o  whom,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  general  manage- 
lent,  there  are  three  field  and  thirty-four  other  Officers ;  for  reli- 
gious care  and  instruction,  four  Ecclesiastics ;  for  medical  attention, 
one  Regimental  Surgeon,  one  Army  Surgeon,  and  one  Surgeon^s 
^Assistant ;  for  the  accounts,  one  Accountant,  and  four  Accountant's 
^Assistants.     The  large  number  of  pupils  maintained  in  the  institu- 
tion requires,  moreover,  a  proportionately  large  staff  for  superin- 
'Eendencc,  a  numerous  body  of  attendants,  servants,  and  the  like ;  so 
^that  the  whole  number  to  be  added  to  that  of  the  pupils  does  not 
All  short  of  309  persons;  64  horses  are  allowed  for  the  riding 
lessons. 

The  plan  of  study  is  based  on  that  of  the  Cadet  Schools,  and 
embraces  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.     2.  French.    3.  Italian.    4.  Bohemian.    6.  Hun- 
^^an.     6.  Logic  and  Psychology.     7.  Geography.    8.  History.    9.  Analyti- 
^tl  Geometry  and  Higher  Anal3rtical  Mathematics.     10.  Mechanics,  Spherical 
TTrigonometry,  Mathematical  Geography,  Triangulation.     11.  Natural  Philoao* 
j)hy,  Elements  of  Chemistry.     12.  Practical  Mensuration,  taking  Maps  at  Sight 
13.  Descriptive  Geometry.     14.  Military  Composition.     16.  Positive  Interna- 
tional Law.f  Austrian  Civil  Law  {lYivai  RechL)    16.    Military  Penal  Law  and 
Procedure.      17.  Pioneer  Service,   with  Field  Fortification.     18.  Permanent 
l^>rtiflcation.     19.  Civil  Architecture.     20.  Arms  and  Munitions.     21.  Study 
<»f  Ground  and  Positions,  and  Military  Drawing.    22.  Rules  and  Regulations, 
and  Military  Administration.     23.  Rules  of  Infantry  Drill  and  Exercise.     24. 
Rules  of  Cavalry  Drill  and  Exercise.     25.  Manoeuvring.     26.  Riding.     27. 
Oymnastics.     28.  Fencing.     29.  Dancing.    30.  Swimming. 

Pupils  who  show  a  talent  for  general  drawing  will  be  practiced 
in  It 

*TIm  wtehM  of  the  pwrtots  are,  of  coorM,  eoomlted  ia  the  ease  of  paying  pupils,  but  It  Is 
id  that  their  coneent  is  Terjr  generally  given. 

t  Th9  Lav  of  NatloM  as  it  eziata  de/aeto  withoat  cooaidtntioB  of  Its  principlea. 

28 
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After  the  completion  of  the  fourth  yearns  course,  the  pupils  inU 
be  recommended  by  the  Supreme  War  Department  to  His  Majesty 
for  nomination  as  Second  Lieutenants  of  the  second  class. 

In  their  distribution  into  the  various  regiments,  &c.,  of  the  army, 
the  choice  of  the  pupils  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  considered. 

The  pupils  upon  leaving  will  be,  without  exception,  fully  equipped 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  pupils  who 
'  wish  to  enter  the  Cavalry,  the  parents  (or  guardians)  will  be  called 
upon  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of  1,000  florins  (100/.)  to- 
wards the  expenses  of  the  first  equipment,  and  for  a  monthly  allow* 
ance  of  25  florins  (2/.  10«.) 

3.  The  ArtiUery  and  Engineert^  Academy, 

The  arrangements  of  these  two  Academies  are  in  many  respects 
similar,  as  required  by  the  character  of  the  two  kindred  sciences  for 
which  they  are  founded. 

The  number  of  scholars  is  flxed  at  160  pupils,  and  40  attendanl 
pupils  (Frequentanten)  in  each. 

The  command  in  each  is  intrusted  to  a  General  or  a  ColoneL 

For  the  smaller  number  of  scholars,  fewer  instructors,  superin- 
tendents, and  attendants  are  needed ;  the  complete  amount  in  each 
Academy  is  fixed  at  200  men,  in  addition  to  the  scholars.  Eadi 
has  thirty-two  horses  allowed  to  it 

The  plan  of  instruction  is  in  many  respects  identical  in  each. 

The  subjects  taught  in  both  are — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  French.  3.  Italian.*  4.  Logic  and  Paydiolo- 
gj.  6.  Geography.  6.  Historj.  7.  Analytical  (Geometry  and  Higher  Analyti- 
cal Mathematics.  8.  Descriptive  Geometry.  9.  Mechanics  and  tiie  Elemenla 
of  the  Study  of  Machinery.  10.  Mathematical  Geography.  11.  Natural  Fbi* 
loflophy  and  Chemistry.  12.  Practical  Mensuration,  taking  Plans  at  Sight.  iSw 
Mihtaiy  Composition.  14.  International  Law ;  Austrian  Civil  Law.  15.  MQ&- 
tary  Penal  Law  and  Penal  Procedure. «  1 6.  Military  Drawing ;  Study  of  Grooad 
and  Positions.  17.  Rules  and  Reg^ulations,  and  Military  Administration.  1& 
Riding.    19.  Gymnastics.    20.  Fencing.    21.  Dancing.    22.  Swimming. 

Common  drawmg  will  be  treated,  as  it  is  at  the  Neustadt  Aead»* 
my,  as  an  optional  subject 

In  the  ArtiUery  Academy  the  following  additional  subjecta  wifl 
be  taught ; — 

1.  Bohemian.f     2.  Field   Fortification   and  Permanent   Fortification.      8. 
Tactics  of  the  Three  Arms.    4.  Artillery.    5.  Sieges,  Construction  of  Batterias;\ 
Artillery.    6.  Rockets.    7.  Rules  of  Drill  and  Exercise  in  the  Artflleiy  sod 

*Tbia  it  at  prasent,  la  point  of  fact,  omitted  for  want  of  tima. 

\  Tlie  ArtiUery  ia  racraltad  wtrj  largely  from  Bohemia  and  MoraTlB.    ▲  knowladge  «f  die 
Bohemian  languafe  (whicli  it  pretty  nearly  the  lame  at  Moimrlan)  la  thtrafore 
an  OAcer  in  the  wwnmtnd  of  Artilleryman. 
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X^aftntiy.    8.  Inatniotioii  in  shoeing  hones,  in  Judging  of  their  Age^  in  Judging 
^^>t  them  at  Sight,  in  Bridling,  Saddling,  and  Grooming. 

In  the  Academy  of  the  Engineen  the  additional  subjects  are — 

1.  Anns  and  Munitions  and  Artiliery.    2.  Art  of  Fortification.    3,  4.  Civil 
^-^Lnehitecture,  Plain  and  Ornamental    5.  Pioneer  Service.    6.  Bules  of  Drill, 
and  ICanoBUvring. 


The  pupils  of  the  two  Academies  enter  in  the  same  way  as  those 
Neostadt,  after  the  satis£Etctory  completion  of  foor  years'  in- 
^U  action,  with  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Second  ClasSi 
*Uie  respective  services  of  the  Artillery,  and  of  the  Engineers  or 
IsHoneers.  Pupils  for  whom  no  vacancies  can  be  found  enter  the 
^Sn£uitry. 

L  Thi  Marine  Academy. 

This,  like  the  other  Academies,  is  in  the  charge  of  a  Field  Officer, 
^>r  a  General. 

The  pupils  are  100  in  number;  the  Teachers,  other  Officers,  and 
^ittendants,  88. 

One  essential  distinction  here  (e3q>lained  by  the  necessity  of 
habituating  the  pupils  to  the  sea)  is  the  admission  at  an  age  earlier 
1>y  two  years,  and  the  proportionally  earlier  termination  of  the 
^^ourse. 

The  plan  of  instruction  combines  a  continuation  of  the  studies 
3>rescribed  in  the  Cadet  Schools,  with  the  commencement  of  those 
specially  required  for  the  marine  service,  viz. : — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  German.  3.  Italian.  4  French.  6.  English. 
<S.  Geographj.  7.  History.  8.  Algebra.  9.  G^metry  and  Plane  Trigonome- 
try. 10.  Analytical  Geometry  and  Higher  Analytical  ICathematics.  11. 
Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  12.  Mechanics  and  Katural 
Philosophy.  13.  Descriptive  Geometry.  14  Navigation.  15.  Military  Oom- 
poation.  16.  International  Law,  Austrian  Civil  Law,  Sea  Law.  17.  MilitaiT 
Penal  Law,  and  Penal  Procedure.  18.  Artillery.  19.  Fortification,  Attadc 
and  Defense  of  CkMMt  Fortifications.  20.  Naval  Tactics  and  Naval  History.  21. 
Knowledge  of  Rigging,  Ac  (Jbkdungalehre,)  22.  Naval  Manceuvree.  2(3. 
Naval  Architecture.  24.  Signala.  25.  Rules  and  Regulations  26.  Rules  of 
Drill  and  Exercise.  27.  Calligraphy.  28.  Military  Drawing.  S9.  Common 
Drawii^.    30.  Swinmiing.    31.  Gymnastics.    32.  Fencing.    33.  Dancing. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  instruction  given  in  the  course  of  the 
school  year,  the  pupils  of  the  three  first  years  will  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September  be  sent  in  sailing  vessels  on  a  voyage  for 
practice. 

The  pupils  at  the  end  of  four  years  enter  as  Cadets  into  the  Navy, 
the  Flotilla  Corps,  or  the  Corps  of  Naval  Architecture. 
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After  completing  a  practical  Qoune  of  two  years,  they  will  re- 
ceive  their  promotion  as  Second  Lieutenants  of  the  second  cbuw.* 

0.     SPECIAL    8CH00L& 

1.  2V  MUiUary  Teachen'  SchodL 

The  object  here  is  a  double  one ;  first,  to  bring  up  good  and  ser- 
viceable teachers  in  the  subjects  of  study  prescribed  for  the  Military 
Houses  of  Education ;  secondly  to  provide  at  the  same  time  in- 
structors in  gymnastics  and  fencing  for  all  the  military  schools  and 
for  the  troops.  The  institution  accordingly  consists  of  two  depart- 
ments, each  of  thirty  Attendant  Pupils,  receiving  instruction  in 
these  two  different  branches. 

Non-conmiissioned  Officers  are  admitted  after  a  service  of  at  least 
two  years.  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Teachers'  department 
must,  in  addition,  possess  the  required  amount  of  knowledge  in  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  Military  Houses  of  Education ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
must  know,  besides  German,  one  other  of  the  Austrian  national 
languages.  Proficiency  in  every  one  of  the  subjects  will  not  be  con- 
sidered essential  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Gymnastic  and 
Fencing  Department  will  be  required  to  show  a  certain  amount  of 
readiness  in  the  use  of  arms  and  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  aa 
evident  capacity  for  acquiring  greater  skill. 

Registration  for  admission  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  usual  conne 
of  the  service  from  the  Supreme  War  Department 

The  Attendant  Pupils  receive,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  pay, 
bread  and  the  extra  allowance ;  and  for  their  better  subsistence  alao 
an  allowance  corresponding  to  that  granted  for  provision  during  a 
march. 

The  command  is  held  by  a  Field  Officer  or  Captain ;  six  Subal- 
tern Officers  and  four  Sergeants  act  as  teachers,  the  latter  as  assist* 
ants  in  the  instruction  in  fencing  and  gymnastics,  and  as  swimming 
master.  The  instructor  in  the  art  and  methods  of  teaching  may  be 
a  civilian. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Department 


*Lltenn7,  *'M  Frigate-Ensign,  or  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  lecond  chwt/'  thtfei 
being  in  rank  th*  nme  mm  the  latter.    The  order  of  rank  ie^^ 
^  Captain      of  a  Man-of-War  equal  to  a  Colonel  in  the  Army. 

**  of  a  Frigate  ^  Lieutenant  Colonel  ditto. 

*<  ofaConrette  *<  Major  ditto. 

Lleotenant  of  a  Man-of-War     *<  Firat  Captain  ditto. 

^  of  a  Frigate  **  Second  Captain  ditto. 

Eneign  In  a  Man-of-War  "*  FirM  Lieutenant  ditto. 

**    in  a  Frigate  «  Second  Lieutenant  ditto. 

In  (he  Corpe  of  Mavni  Arehitectore  the  ordinary  military  Utica  art  naed. 
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1.  The  Art  and  Kethods  of  Teachmg.  2.  German.  3.  Another  Austrian 
X«iiguage.  4.  Arithmetic  and  Geometrj.  6.  Geography.  6.  Ififitary  Com- 
^position,  and  the  Management  of  the  Internal  Affaire  of  a  Company.  7.  CaUi- 
«raphy.  8.  Common  and  Military  Drawing.  9.  Gymnasticfl,  Fencing,  and 
Swimming. 

In  the  Gymnastic  Department,— 

1.  Staff;  Rapier,  Sword,  and  Bayonet  Fencing.  3.  Gymntfitics  and  Swim- 
:xning.    3.  Knowledge  of  Fire-arms. 

In  both  Departments  a  certain  number  of  hours  weekly  will  be 
devoted  to  Military  Exercise. 

Iilstmction  in  all  the  subjects  will  be  given  with  special  reference 
'to  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  teaching  them  in  the  varioui 
^iilitaiy  Schools. 

The  course  in  each  Department  lasts  one  year.  Under  certidn 
circumstances  particular  pupils  in  the  Teachers'  Department  may 
remain  for  the  further  completion  of  their  studies  a  second  year  in 
"the  institution. 

In  the  Teachers'  Department,  pupils  who  show  no  aptitude  or 
liking  for  some  particular  subject,  may  be  exempted  from  attending 
ibe  lessons  given  in  it,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  give  more  thorough 
Mtention  to  other  branches. 

After  passing  the  examination,  the  pupils  are  either  sent  imme- 
diately to  undertake  duty  in  the  Military  Schools,  or  return  to  their 
service  in  the  troops,  and  pass,  as  occasion  requires,  into  the  Mili- 
tary Schools.  Corporals  who  distinguish  themselves  by  remarkably 
good  progress  will  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant. 

2.  The  UniUd  Higher  Ckmrse  for  the  ArtiOery  and  Engineers^ 

Has  for  its  object  the  more  advanced  instruction  of  young  Officers 
in  a  scientific  and  technical  point  of  view,  for  service  in  the  Artil- 
lery and  Engineers. 

Twenty  Officers,  of  more  than  usual  capacity,  between  twenty-one 
and  twenty-six  years  of  age,  will  be  admitted  from  each*  of  the  two 
arms.  They  must  be  unmarried,  and  must  have  served  with  dis- 
tinction during  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

Officers  in  whose  cases  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  and  who 
desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  course,  apply  for  registration  for  ad- 
mission to  the  examination,  in  the  ordinary  form^  to  the  War 
Department.  * 

Officers  who,  in  the  month  of  October,  are  summoned  to  attend, 
niay  charge  their  traveling  expenses  to  the  Treasury,  and  undergo 
an  examination  before  the  Professors  attached  to  the  Course,  in  the 
Mowing  subjects : — 
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The  attending  pupils  receive,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  paj,  a 
monthly  allowance  of  twenty  florins,  rations,  and  allowance  for  two 
horses ;  when  employed  in  taking  survey^  and  reconnoitring,  they 
have  an  extra  allowance  of  thirty  florins  monthly. 

The  War  School  is  commanded  by  a  General  or  Superior  Sleld 
Officer.  » 

five  Field  Officers  or  Captains,  taken  as  a  role  from  the  StaS, 
give  lectures  on  the  prescribed  scientific  subjects.  One  field  Officer 
or  Captain  of  Cavalry  takes  the  duty  of  riding-master;  and  one 
civil  Professor  that  of  instruction  in  the  French  language  and  litera- 
ture. Necessary  officers,  attendants,  and  servants  take  the  duty  of 
adjutants,  of  the  internal  management,  of  the  service,  and  of  attend- 
ing to  the  thirty  horses. 

The  first  year*s  subjects  of  instruction  are— 

1.  Military  Drawing  and  the  study  of  Oround  and  Positions.  2.  Higher 
Tactics.  3.  Staff  and  Superior  Adjutant  Duty.  4.  French  Language  and 
Literature.    6.  Riding. 

Those  of  the  second  year, — 

1.  Military  Drawing,  Ground  and  Positions.  2.  Military  Geography.  S. 
Principles  of  Strategy,  illustrated  by  representations  of  some  of  the  most  in- 
stmctive  campaigns.    4.  French  Language  and  Literature.    5.  Biding. 

The  course  begins  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  lasts  to  the  end 
of  September.  ^ 

The  Attendants  at  the  War  School  must  be  practiced  in  those 
arms  in  which  they  have  not  served.  They  are  for  this  purpose  dis- 
tributed into  the  various  bodies  of  troops  forming  the  garrison  of 
Vienna,  go  through  the  exercises  and  manoeuvres  of  these  troops — 
in  the  first  year  with  one,  and  in  the  second  with  the  otlier  aim. 
At  the  termination  of  these  periods  of  practice,  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  undertake  the  command  of  a  Battery,  of  a  Squadron  of 
Cavalry,  and  of  a  Division  of  Infantry.  , 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  attendant  pupils  of  the  first  year  will 
go  out  upon  a  course  of  practical  surveying ;  those  of  the  seconcL 
year  will  be  similarly  employed  in  reconnoitring,  choosing  sites  for* 
encampment,  discovering,  judging  of,  and  describing  proper  points 
for  taking  up  positions,  forming  tites-de-ponty  entrenched  camps,  anA 
the  like,  and  in  performing  other  duties  falling  within  the  service  of 
the  Staff. 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  the  pupils  of  the  second  year  will 
undergo  an  examination,  which  will  be  conducted  both  orally  aoid 
by  papers. 
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The  pupils  of  the  aocond  year  ondergo  an  examination  in  Octo- 
ber. Upon  the  i^Bults  of  the  examination  the  War  Department 
decides  on  their  promotion  for  the  rank  of  Second  to  that  of  First 
lieutenants. 

•  Z.  The  War  or  SUff  School 

The  object  of  the  War  School  is  to  give  OfScers  of  all  arms  an 
education  for  higher  duties,  especially  for  those  of  the  Staff  and  of 
the  Upper  Adjutant  Department* 

Any  Subaltern  Officer  of  the  active  army,  without  distinction  of 
anna,  may  claim  admission  into  the  War  School,  provided  he  is 
above  twenty-one  and  under  twenty-six  years  old,  is  ufimarried,  and 
has  served  as  Officer  uninterruptedly  and  with  distinction  two  years 
at  least  with  the  troops,  and,  provided,  finally,  he  has  passed  the 
prescribed  preliminary  examination. 

For  admission  to  the  examination,  registration,  to  be  obtained  in 
the  usual  form  from  the  War  Department,  is  requisite. 

The  examination  is  conducted  between  October  10th  and  20th,  in 
the  War  School  buildings ;  the  registered  candidates  will  be  sum- 
moned to  Vienna  at  the  beg^inning  of  October ;  traveling  expenses 
will  be  paid  by  the  Treasury.     The  subjects 


L  Algebra  and  Geometry,  including  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  2. 
Geography.  3.  History.  4.  Arms  and  Munitions.  5.  Field  and  Permanent 
Pdrtification.  6.  Pioneer  Service.  7.  Rules  of  Drill  and  Exercise  (in  detail, 
fi>r  Ae  arm  in  which  the  candidate  has  served,  and  generally  for  the  otiier  arms.) 
a.  Manceavring.  9.  liilitary  drawing,  tested  by  the  production  of  a  drawing 
of  the  candidate's  own  doing.  10.  Military  Composition,  tested  by  working  out 
an  exercise  in  the  presence  of  the  Commission.  11.  French.  Ajid  finally,  12, 
the  candidate  must  be  able  to  speak  one  of  the  national  languages  of  the  Aos* 
trian  Empire,  Slavonic,  Hungarian,  or  Italian,  and  must  write  a  good  current 
and  legible  hand. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  required  in  these  subjects  will  be 
legnlated  by  the  range  of  the  text-books  prescribed  for  use  in  the 
Academy  at  Neustadt  Regard,  however,  will  not  so  much  be  given 
to  the  minuUsB  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  candidate,  but  rather 
to  the  evidence  of  his  having  a  correct  judgment  and  quick  appre- 
henaion,  and  the  power  of  expressing  himself  both  orally  and  in 
Writing. 

Upon  the  results  of  the  examination,  formally  drawn  up  by  the 
authorities  of  the  school,  recommendations  for  admission  will  be 
feabmitted  to  the  sanction  of  His  Majesty. 

The  number  of  attendants  in  the  War  School  is  fixed  at  thirty. 

Hud  the  length  of  course  is  two  years. 

■  — ■ —  * 

*  The  Higher  Adjutantur  or  the  Aidt-dt-Camp  DepMtaMnt. 
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ce,  which  is  independent  of  the  otherii  «id  leporU  diieoUj  to 
Emperor.    This  Educational  or  '* Fourth"  SectMMk  has  the  eon* 

/I  of  between  300,000/.  and  400,000/.  yearly.    It  pio?ides  for  the 

30  or  nearly  firee  education  of  more  than  6,000  pupils.  Hie  ez- 
mt  and^  completeness  of  the  system  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
eforence  to  the  clear  and  valuable  official  account  of  the  schools.* 

The  military  schools  are  divided  by  this  document  into  (1)  those 
which  educate  pupils  for  J^Ton-eommunoiietf  Offieen^  (2)  those  which 
educate  for  OfficerSy  (3)  and  those  Senior  Schools  which  complete 
the  education  and  extend  the  instruction  of  both  classes.  The 
method  of  training  Non-commissioned  Officers  is  a  peculiar  and 
mirkable  part  of  the  system. 

1.  No  less  than  5,730  pupils  are  in  process  of  being  educated  fb: 
Non-commissioned  Officers.     They  are  received  into  a  MiUi 
School  at  seven  years  old,  and  at  that  early  age  are  devoted  to  th> 
army,  with  a  kind  of  solemnity,  by  their  fathers,  somewhat 
to  the  practice  at  Woolwich  Academy : — ''I  hereby  pledge  mjrse*^ 
to  surrender  up  my  son  to  the  Imperial  Military  Service,  in  case 
his  being  admitted  into  a  Military  Educational  Institution,  and  I 
under  no  pretext  require  his  return."    This  promise,  as  the  offi 
document  states,  may  no  doubt  be  recalled  if  the  youth  finds 
he  has  mistaken  his  vocation ;  but  it  must  exercise  great  influe; 
(and  such  is  its  avowed  object)  in  retaining  him  in  it. 

After  passing  successively  through  two  Junior  Institutions^- 
Lower  Houses  of  Education,  where  he  continues  till  eleven  y 
old,  and  the  Upper  Houses,  where  he  remains  till  fifteen, — the 
receives  his  finishing  course  in  one  of  what  are  termed  the  Sck 
Companies,  the  highest  class  of  schools  for  training  boys  to  beoo: 
Non-commissioned  Officers  in  all  arms  of  the  service.    These 
twenty  in  number,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  Empire,  con 
generally  120  pupils  each,  though  in  one  case  only  sixty;  and 
a  course  of  either  two  or  three  years,  according  to  the  nature  of 
service.     The  extent  and  the  requirements  of  the  Empire  giw^   * 
striking  variety  to  their  character.     Thus,  in  the  frontier  Schooi 
Companies,  <'  the  range  of  the  studies  is  more  extensive,  becaimse 
the  Non-commissioned  Officers  on  the  Military  Frontiers  are  introsfeed 
with  the  general  administration,  and  require  of  necessity  a  kno'wl- 
edge  of  Political  Administration,  of  Jurisprudence,  and  Agripn'* 
ture ;"  and  thus  also  the  Non-commissioned  Officers  for  the  lespcftuh 
ble  Flotilla  Service  of  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  the  Ugoom 
of  the  Po,  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  lakes,  are  CBuMfy 

•  Sec  ilnl«,  p.  412-441. 
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edacsted  and  frequently  promoted.  Following  the  conrse  of  a  papil 
thzongb  these  Upper  Houies  and  School  Companies,  we  were  much 
■track  by  the  sensible  and  vigorous  character  of  the  education,  and 
the  motives  supplied  for  exertion.  In  the  Upper  Houses  the  boys 
compete  for  entrance  to  the  School  Companies  which  they  prefer, 
and  the  more  scientific  companies  are  a  special  object  of  ambition, 
because  it  is  more  usual  in  these  for  young  men  to  be  raised  by  their 
talents  to  the  Academies,  and  thus  made  OfScers, ''  free  of  all  cost:" 
according  to  the  regulations,  however,  this  is  possible  in  alL  It  may 
be  stated  that  from  six  to  ten  pupils  from  each  of  the  more  scien- 
tific School  Companies, — the  Artillery,  Engineer,  Pioneer,  Flotilla, 
and  Marine  Companies, — are  yearly  transferred  to  the  Academies,  to 
complete  their  education  there  for  the  Officer's  Commission. 

A  system  of  this  kind,  supplying  at  once  a  good  education  and 
laige  opportunities  of  advancement,  must  necessarily  operate  as  a 
great  encouragement  to  young  men  educating  for  Non-conunissioned 
OflkeiB ;  and  allowing  for  the  social  differences  of  the  two  countries, 
it  resembles  in  splHt  the  French  system,  which  throws  open  the 
gates  of  the  Polytechnic  and  St.  Cyr,  and  with  them  a  proportion 
of  the  Commissions  in  the  Army,  to  alL 

This,  however,  is  not  alL  The  sums  devoted  to  the  education  of 
Non-commissioned  Officers,  as  well  as  Officers,  are  immense,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  spontaneous  contribution  of  the  National 
Feeling,  no  less  than  a  State  provi8ion«r  A  system  both  of  public 
and  private  foundations  (Sti/tungen)  prevails — part  derived  from  the 
Emperor,  part  from  the  provinces,  part  from  private  gifts  and 
legacies — ^by  which  3,190  pupils  are  supported  in  the  Houses  of 
Education  and  the  School  Companies,  and  1,320  in  the  Cadet 
Schools  and  Academies.  The  very  large  nmjority  of  these  exhibi- 
tions supply  a  complete^  about  200  a  partial^  maintenance.  And  it 
is  carious  to  observe  the  aid  to  education  which  is  so  conmion  in 
oar  own  Universities,  devoted  in  Austria  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  great  National  Institution — ^the  Army, — and  retaining  all  the 
fimitations  to  the  descendants  of  Founders  or  Natives  of  provinces 
which  marked  our  own  foundations.  Some  of  these  exhibitions 
have  been  founded  by  foreign  soldiers  for  their  own  countrymen. 
Thus  there  are  two  bearing  the  name  of  the  O'Oara  and  the  O'Brady, 
to  be  held  by  any  Irishmen  of  good  family,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  We  should  add 
that  this  system  is  still  a  living  and  popular  one.  Within  three 
years  the  city  of  Brtinn  has  founded  such  an  exhibition  "for  sons 
of  Austrian  subjects  in  Moraviai  and  by  preference  in  BranUi  in 
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commemoration  of  His  Majesty^s  escape  from  assaannstion  in 
1853."  We  ourselves  heard  a  distinguished  Officer  express  an  in* 
tention  of  founding  one  of  these  Exhibitions.  The  comparison  wiA 
the  open  Bourns  of  the  Polytechnic  is  remarkable ;  but  the  Am- 
trian  appointments  to  free  places  seem  to  be  given,  like  the  Praariin, 
solely  as  rewards  for  the  service  of  the  parent. 

2.  The  education  of  young  men  for  Officers  is  conducted  upon  tiie 
same  principles  which  regulate  that  for  Non-commissioned  Oflken 
The  age  of  admission  to  a  Cadet  School  is  about  eleven.  The  pnpib 
are  pledged  to  the  service  with  the  same  formalities  which  we  htie 
noticed  in  the  Lower  Houses  of  Education.  Between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  they  enter  one  of  the  Academies  for  the  Line,  the  Artilleij, 
the  Engineers,  or  the  ilarine,  and  after  four  years  they  pass  to  tbdr 
respective  services. 

Thus,  unlike  the  French  system,  that  which  is  followed  in  Autm 
commits  the  pupil  to  the  Army,  and  to  a  Military  Education,  from 
an  early  age,  resembling  herein  the  plan  of  the  Accademia  MUUm 
of  Turin.  But  an  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to  combine  geneni 
with  special  teaching.  Thus,  although  even  in  the  two  first  jem 
(from  fifteen  to  seventeen,)  at  Wiener  Neustadt,  there  is  some  intro* 
duction  of  successful  practical  military  teaching,  the  chief  weiglit  is 
thrown  upon  mathematics,  history,  geography,  drawing,  and  Firendi; 
special  military  teaching  has  a  greater,  though  for  from  an  exdnain 
place,  in  the  two  last  years*.  The  studies  are  high,  and  (as  fitf  aswe 
could  judge)  pursued  carefully,  and  with  excellent  discipline. 

The  description  we  have  given  of  the  system  pursued  in  the 
Schools  for  Non-commissioned  Officers  will  have  shown  that  then 
is  a  constant  appeal  to  emulation.  The  same  is  found  at  Wienef 
Neustadt  There  is  a  careful  system  of  assigning  credits  dur^  the 
whole  school  period,  which  itself  argues  competition.  The  cUrf 
immediate  reward,  indeed,  is  the  choice  of  a  regiment  on  leariflg 
the  school ;  but  the  prospect  of  entering  the  Staff  School  stands  in 
no  distant  perspective,  and  this  is  filled  with  so  many  pupils  from 
Wiener  Neustadt,  that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  sure  rewarded 
a  successful  Neust&dter.  There  are  other  inducements  of  a  diA^ 
ent  character.  The  discipline  being  strict,  pupils  are  constantly  i^ 
moved  (torn  Wiener  Neustadt  and  the  other  Academies  to  the  scbooli 
for  Non-commissioned  Officers,  and  though  sometimes  allowed  to 
enter  the  army  as  Officers,  it  must  always  be  as  juniors  to  theff 
contemporaries  at  Wiener  Neustadt.  We  heard  instances  of  grt^ 
strictness  in  this  matter. 

The  new  course  for  the  Special  Arms  in  Austria  is  not  yet  ooflt* 
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etely  in  operation.  It  is  at  present  carried  on  separately  in  the 
cademy  of  Olmttts  for  the  Artillery,  and  that  of  Znaim,  in  Moravia, 
r  tbe  Engineers.  There  are  200  pupils  in  each  Academy,  and  the 
nines  of  instmction,  which  are  more  special  or  technical  than  at 
Wiener  Neustadt,  last  four  years,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  nineteen, 
be  yearly  examinations,  the  manner  in  which  the  marks  of  the 
onihly  examinations  tell  on  the  final  one,  and  the  carefal  classifica- 
on  of  the  pupils  in  the  order  of  merit,  reminded  us  of  the  system 
^  the  Polytechnic  more  than  any  other  school  we  have  seen.  And 
I  inspection  of  the  very  high  credits  obtained  by  the  first  thirty 
ipils  will  prove  the  diligence  with  which  the  studies  are  pursued. 
Te  should  add  that  several  pupils  of  marked  talents  come  from  the 
ientific  School  Companies.  A  further  fact  bears  witness  to  the 
gor  of  the  discipline.  We  have  alluded  to  the  dismissal  of  un- 
romising  subjects  from  the  Austrian  Military  Schools.  In  the 
>ane  of  three  years,  since  the  changes  of  1850,  it  appears 
iMt  nearly  100  pupils  were  removed  from  Znaim,  as  not  coming 
p  to  the  standard  required  for  the  Engineers  by  the  new  regu- 
»tions. 

8.  The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  three  Academies  for  Infantry 
ad  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  for  Engineers,  last  for  the  same  time, 
ad  mn  (as  it  were)  parallel  to  each  other.  Each  is,  or  is  to  be, 
^mpleted  by  a  senior  department  The  United  Course  for  the 
iitillery  and  Engineers  is  not  indeed  yet  combined  in  the  magnifi- 
ent  buildings  begun  at  Wiener  Neustadt ;  but  it  is  already  organ- 
sed  in  a  provisional  state  at  Znaim  for  the  Engineers,  and  the  plan 
f  instruction  drawn  up  is  a  solid  one.  The  arrangements  for  the 
eneral  Sta£f  School  require  more  remark. 

In  our  report  upon  Austrian  schools  we  have  specially  noticed 
bis  School  as  remarkable  for  its  thorough  and  open  competitive 
haracter  from  first  to  last,  and  its  very  sensible  plan  of  study.  Ad- 
aiflsion  to  it  is  by  competition,  open  to  0£Bcers  of  all  arms :  the 
mpila  are  not  unduly  overburdened  with  work ;  perhaps,  there  is 
iTcn  room  for  one  or  two  more  subjects  of  importance ;  but  what  is 
lone  seems  to  be  done  thoroughly ;  the  Officers  are  carefully  ranked, 
m  leaving  the  School,  according  as  the  abilities  they  have  displayed, 
nay  be  considered  a  criterion  of  their  fitness  for  employment  on 
he  General  Staff;  and  in  thu  order  they  enter  the  Staff  Corps. 
Fhe  consequence  is  that  every  Officer  knows  distinctly,  from  the 
dme  that  he  first  competes  for  admission  until  his  final  examination 
Dn  leaving,  that  the  order  in  which  he  will  enter  the  Staff  depends 
entirely  on  his  own  exertions  and  success  at  the  school    It  seemed 
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to  OB  that  this  open  competition  prodaced  a  apirit  of  confidence  and 
energy  in  the  students,  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  we  met 
with  elsewhere. 

The  whole  of  the  above  system  of  education  is  diiected  by  the 
Fourth  Section  of  the  War  Department.  In  all  the  schools  we 
found  traces  of  its  activity ;  and  the  energy  and  system  which  pre- 
vail in  the  Military  Teaching  of  Austria  appear  in  great  measure  to 
result  from  its  being  directed  by  this  single  head. 


^ 
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I.   HENRY  P.  TAPPAN. 


Henrt  p.  Tappan,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  under  whose  auspices  as  its 
first  President,  the  State  University  of  Michigan,  rose  from  an  in- 
significant college  into  one  of  the  first  class  universities  of  the  coun- 
try, was  bom  at  Rhinebeck,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  2drd 
of  April,  1805.  His  family  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  on 
the  North  River,  more  particularly  in  Ulster  county.  His  early 
studies  were  pursued  partly  at  home,  and  partly  at  Greenfield 
Academy.  In  1822,  he  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  at  Union 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1825.  He  went  to  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Auburn  in  the  same  year,  graduated  there  in  1827,  and 
first  entered  upon  the  ministry  as  Assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van 
Yechten,  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Schenectady.  In  1828, 
lie  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Congregational  Church  at  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  there  in  1831,  on  account  of 
ill  health.  He  went  to  the  West  Indies  for  a  time,  and  on  his  re- 
turn in  1832,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  He  con- 
tinued there  until  1838,  when  he  left  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
Faculty,  owing  to  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 
For  several  years  previous  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of 
works  on  philosophy  and  education,  and  to  the  management  of  a 
private  seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1839,  he  published 
a  ^^Review  of  Edward' $  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will;^  in 
1840,  ^^The  Doctrine  of  the  Willj  determined  by  an  Appeal  to  Con' 
9ci(msnes8  ;^^  in  1841,  ^^The  Doctrine  of  the  Will,  applied  to  Moral 
Agency  and  Responsibility;*^  in  1844,  ^^ Elements  of  Logic,  together 
with  an  Introductory  Review  of  Philosophy  in  general,  and  a  Pre- 
Uminary  View  of  the  Reason.*^  He  delivered  in  1848,  the  Semi- 
centennial Address  before  the  Philomathean  Society  of  Union  Col- 
1^,  when  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1851,  he  published 
a  treatise  on  "  University  Education,*^  and  in  the  same  year  visited 
Earope.  After  his  return,  he  issued  a  work,  entitled  "^  Step  from 
ike  New  World  to  the  Old,""  in  1852.    In  that  year  he  was  recalled 
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to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  New  York  University,  but  resigned 
before  entering  upon  its  duties,  to  accept  the  post  of  President  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  visited  Europe  again  in  1853, 
dehvered  the  annual  address  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
of  Michigan,  and  in  1854,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  from 
Columbia  College.  In  1 856,  he  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France,  also  President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  and  de- 
livered  the  annual  address  before  that  body  at  Albany.  In  the 
same  year  he  issued  a  revised  edition  of  the  ^^JElements  of  Logic^ 
and  in  1867,  his  three  works  on  "7%«  fTi//,"  were  republished  in 
one  volume  at  Glasgow,  being  a  new  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and 
with  additions.  In  the  same  year  he  delivered  an  address  on  Publie 
Education^  before  the  legislature  of  Michigan.  In  1 858,  he  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Alumni  of  Union  College  on  the  occasion  of 
laying  the  comer  stone  of  Alumni  Hall.  He  has  also  delivered 
numerous  other  lectures  and  addresses,  has  contributed  various  arti- 
cles to  the  ^^ American  Biblical  Repcmtory^^  and  other  periodicals, 
and  has  written  many  pamphlets  and  reports  on  education. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  owes  its  foundation  to  a  grant  of 
lands  made  by  an  Act  of  Congress  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan  in 
1826,  which  appropriated  two  entire  townships  ^^for  the  tise  and 
support  of  a  University,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever.** 
On  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  these  lands  and  other  *; 
avails  were  declared  by  the  constitution  of  1 835,  to  be  a  permanent  fnnd^ 
for  its  support,  and  its  affairs  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the^ 
State  Legislature  in  1836.     An  organization  was  recommended  icH 
1837,  in  the  report  of  Hon.  John  D.  Pierce,  the  first  Superintend.^ 
cnt  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  first  law,  passed  by  the  legislatnro^ 
establishing  the  "  University  of  Michigan,"  was  approved  MarcTs 
18th  of  that  year.    In  this  act  the  objects  were  stated  to  be  ^ 
provide  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  literature,  8cien< 
and  the  arts."    A  board  of  Regents  was  to  be  appointed  by 
governor  of  the  State,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sena*^ 
The  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Coi 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  State,  were  ex-officio  members.    Thi 
departments  were  provided :  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts ; 
law,  and  of  medicine.    Fifteen  professorships  were  mapped  out 
the  first  of  these ;  three  in  the  second,  and  six  in  the  third, 
institution  was  to  be  presided  over  by  a  chancellor.    An  additii 
act  located  the  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  on  a  rite  to  be  con?< 
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to  the  Regenta  free  of  cost,  and  to  inclade  not  less  than  forty 
acres. 

In  the  first  organization  of  the  University,  '^  Branches,'*  as  they 
were  called,  were  established  and  located  in  eight  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  State,  which  instead  of  being  feeders  for  the  central 
institntion,  as  originally  contemplated,  exhausted  the  resources 
necessary  to  eqaip  the  University  proper  with  professors,  cabinets, 
and  the  material  outfit  for  instruction,  without  which  there  were 
no  inducements  for  students  to  resort  to  Ann  Arbor.  If  the  State 
had  made  sufficient  provisions  for  these  preparatory  schools,  it  would 
have  made  but  little  difference  what  they  were  called,  but  as 
'^Branches"  they  were  considered  entitled  to  support  from  the  in- 
come of  funds  set  apart  for  the  university.  In  a  few  years  this  policy 
of  ^Branches''  was  abandoned,  and  the  entire  income  of  the  uni^ 
Tersity  funds  was  devoted  to  its  legitimate  purposes  of  building  up 
a  State  institution  at  Ann  Arbor. 

In  the  appointment  of  incumbents  to  the  chairs  of  (1.)  Ancient 
Languages ;  (2.)  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy ;  (3.)  the  Philosophy 
of  History;  (4.)  Mathematics  including  Natural  Philosophy,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  different  denominations 
to  a  representation  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  by  selecting  a  clerg3rman 
firom  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal  churches, 
for  these  professorships,  each  of  whom  in  turn  was  required  to  act 
as  President  for  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
ofiice.  The  inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  for  an  administra- 
tive head,  was  felt  from  the  start,  but  was  increased  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Medical  Department  in  1850.  In  1852,  on  the  re- 
construction of  the  Board  of  Regents  by  the  choice  of  the  members 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  this  inconvenience  was  remedied  by  the 
appointment  of  Henry  P.  Tappan,  LL.  D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  principal  Executive  Officer,  or  President 

In  1841,  the  Collegiate  Department  was  organized,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1S42,  opened,  and  in  1 843,  consisted  of  four  professors 
and  fifty-three  students.  In  1850,  the  Medical  Department  was 
opened  with  three  professors,  and  in  1852,  there  were  150  students. 
In  1853,  when  Dr.  Tappan  entered  on  the  administration  of  the 
Tmiversity,  there  were  seven  professors,  including  three  in  the  Medi- 
cal School,  and  the  whole  number  of  students  of  every  name,  was 
222 ;  and  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  amounted 
^  110.  His  first  step  was  to  revise  the  course  of  study.  This  was 
<lone  in  a  masterly  manner ;  while  the  range  of  linguistic  study,  in- 
«lading  both  ancient  and  modem,  was  greatly  enlarged,  a  scientifio 
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course  was  institated,  by  which  the  edncational  wftnta  of  larg^ 
classeB  of  the  corainunity  engaged  in  nscfal  employments  were  pron- 
ded  for.   The  classical  and  scientific  courses  were  parallel  to  each  othei 


in  respectability,  in  the  term  of  years  required  for  completing  them 
in  the  attention  they  received  from  the  university  professors,  and  i 
the  academical  honors  awarded  at  their  close.  Students  who  di 
not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  an  academical  degree^  or  wh 
might  wish  to  supply  deficiences  in  particular  branches  before  e 
tering  upon  a  fiill  and  regular  course,  were  permitted  to  take  a 
tial  course.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  a  university  course  pi 
was  indicated,  the  development  of  which  has  been  the  aim  of  mu< 
of  Dr.  Tappan's  subsequent  labors.  His  inauguration  as 
was  signalized  by  the  establishment  of  an  Observatory  throi 
the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  among  whom  may 
speciaUy  designated,  Henry  N.  Walker,  Esq.,  who  donated  U^ 
thousand  dollars  towards  the  object.  In  1858,  a  Ckdlery  of 
of  Ancient  Statues,  Busts,  and  Vases,  was  commenced,  which 
since  been  extended  so  as  to  comprise  a  collection  of  Historicsi^ 
Medallions,  and  Engravings  and  Photographic  Views,  illustrative  ^cdC 
Mediaeval  and  Modem  History.  These  together  constitute  t2=ae 
Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  History.  In  1 856,  an  Analytical  Ltl^^o- 
ratory  was  opened,  and  in  1859,  the  Law  Department  was  establiih^^^ 
with  three  professors  and  ninety  students.  In  1861,  a  Chair  c::=^^ 
Military  Engineering  and  Tactics  was  instituted,  with  the  design  """^^^^ 
developing  a  full  course  of  military  instruction.  Every  year 
new  chair  of  instruction  was  established,  new  material  for  e 
and  illustration  was  added  to  the  cabinets,  and  class-rooms,  until  at 
close  of  the  first  ten  years  of  his  administration,  Dr.  Tappan 
the  State  could  rejoice  in  the  development  of  the  institution  fro 
very  feeble  beginnings  into  the  fair  proportions  of  a  University. 

By  the  Annual  Catalogue  for  1862,  there  were  270  Academic=*' 
Students,  and  345  Professional  Students,  or  a  total  number  of  6^^^* 
In  the  same  year  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred       <^ 
87;  of  Bachelor  of  Science  on  15;  Bachelor  of  Law  on  44;       ci 
Doctor  of  Medicine  on  86 ;  of  Master  of  Arts  on  18 ;  of  Mastes"  ci 
Science  on  5 ;  and  the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineer  on  4 ; — all  edxaci- 
ted  in  the  University.     In  the  same  year  there  were  27  protosoiv 
and  other  oflicers.     The  income  of  the  university  available  for  lo- 
nual  expenses  had  increased  from  $12,000  to  $40,000. 

The  above  statistics  of  growth  and  prosperity  so  far  as  we  know, 
can  not  be  surpassed  in  the  same  number  of  years  in  any  collegiate 
institution  of  this  country. 


MILITARY  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  SARDINIA. 


L  OXKEBAL  OUTLIXK  OF  MILITAST  SYSTEM,   ASD  MILITAST  EDUOATIOK 

Ths  wars  in  which  Sardinia  has  recently  been  engaged,  have  led 
to  the  re-organization  of  her  armies,  and  to  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  institutions  for  military  instruction,  but  time  enough 
has  not  yet  elapsed  to  perfect  the  system. 

One-third  of  the  officers  are  promoted  from  the  ranks;  the 
remaining  two-thirds,  that  is,  all  who  enter  as  officers,  must  pass 
through  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  before  being  commis- 
noned  as  Captain  in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  must  have  com- 
pleted the  special  course  in  the  Complementary  School.  Admission 
to  the  Royal  Staff  Corps  is  conditioned  on  attendance  on  the  lectures 
of  the  Staff  School,  and  the  results  of  a  competitive  examination. 
The  'following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  of  military  instruction 
now  in  operation. 

1.  The  character  of  the  education  may  be  described  generally  as 
partly  resembling  that  of  Austria,  partly  that  of  France.  It  com- 
mences very  early.  Every  Officer  who  enters  the  Army  as  such 
nrast  have  passed  through  the  great  Military  School,  the  Aceademia 
Militare,  The  minimum  age  of  entrance  is  fourteen.  The  admis- 
sion is  by  nomination  and  not  by  competition ;  and  the  demand  has 
always  been  under  rather  than  above  the  requirements  of  the  Army. 
^Bourses"  or  Exhibitions  to  assist  pupils  in  their  education,  have 
been  established  on  the  Prussian  and  Austrian,  rather  than  on  the 
French  principle.  They  are  granted  by  the  King  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Minister,  in  consideration  of  the  claims  of  deceased 
Officers,  or  other  public  servants,  and  without  reference  to  the 
merits  of  the  pupils,  preference  being  given  to  the  candidates  whose 
eircnmstances  most  require  assistance.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty 
of  these  Bourses  (or  rather  Demibourses,  for  no  pupils  receive  entire 
support  such  as  is  given  in  France,)  are  given  annually.  We  are 
hiformed  that  a  decree  will  appear  almost  immediately,  throwing 
open  ten  out  of  this  number  to  public  competition.  The  entire  sum 
Expended  upon  them  is  70,000  francs,  about  2,800/.  per  annum. 
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Passing  from  this  outline  of  the  principles  of  Sardinian  Militarj 
Education,  as  exhibited  in  the  Accademia  Militare,  which  may 
be  termed  the  General  Seminary  of  the  Sardinian  Army,  we 
shall  briefly  allude  to  the  three  remaining  Institutions,  in  which 
Officers  receive  instruction  and  training  at  later  periods  of  their 
career. 

2.  Admission  into  the  Artillery  and  Engineer  School  may  be  con- 
sidered the  reward  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Accade- 
mia Militare,  iivho  after  spending  their  last  year  in  that  Institutioii 
in  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  architectural 
drawing,  are  transferred  for  the  completion  of  their  education  to  the 
School  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers. 

3.  The  Staff  School,  the  formation  of  which  dates  from  1850,  is 
chiefly  frequented  by  Officers  of  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  who 
must  be  below  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years  upon  their  entrance. 
It  is  carried  on  npon  the  competitire  system,  the  Officers  being 
ranged  according  to  merit  in  their  Final  Examination,  the  ablest 
entering  the  Staff  Corps  in  that  order. 

4.  Regimental  Schools  for  Officers  also  exist,  and  in  every  Brigade 
or  Division,  Officers  are  taught  topography j  nnder  the  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Division.  Care  is  taken  to  make  this 
teaching  uniform  throughout  the  Army ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
preparatory  to  that  of  the  Schools  at  Ivrea  and  Pinerol,  which 
accord  with  the  principle  of  the  Prussian  Division  Schools  in  re- 
quiring that  every  Officer  shall  have  received  professional  instroo- 
tion ;  but  as  regards  other  points,  and  particularly  the  period  for 
attending  them,  these  Schools  are  peculiar  to  the  Sardinian  Army* 
In  time  of  peace,  no  Officer,  excepting  those  of  the  Special  Arms, 
can  obtain  a  Company  without  having  studied  for  a  year  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  Schools,  and  having  passed  an  examination  on 
leaving  it  The  Instruction  given  is  mainly  practical.  Field  Fortifi- 
cation, the  Secondary  Operations  of  War,  and  Topography,  being 
the  branches  of  Military  Science  taught. 

These  Institutions  appear  to  have  been  primarily  established 
with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  Officers  and  Non-commissioned 
Officers  throughout  the  Army,  and  in  order  to  prevent  Regiments 
or  Corps  from  following  some  peculiar  system  of  their  own.  The 
same  motive  seems  to  have  led  to  the  gradual  reduction  in  number 
of  the  Prussian  Division  Schools.  Secondarily,  however,  these 
Schools  have  been  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and 
drilling  the  reserve  of  the  Sardinian  Army,  a  large  body  of  Conscripts 
assembled  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  autumn  of  each  year  in  a  camp 
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about  twelve  miles  from  Turin.     This  object  seems  to  have  been 
attained  most  suceessfully. 

Quite  recently  a  class  has  been  added  to  the  school  at  Ivrea  for 
the  exclusive  education  of  Non-commissioned  Officers  aspiring  to  a 
commission ;  and  for  the  sake  of  economy  this  class  is  to  bo  common 
to  Infantry  and  Cavalry. 

It  is  consequently  from  this  body  of  officers  that  teachers  are 
derived  for  the  topographical  classes  established  in  each  Regiment 
or  Brigade.  The  Staff  School  having  been  recently  founded,  and  a 
period  of  active  war  having  intervened  since  its  institution,  can  not 
be  supposed  to  have  completely  organized  its  system  of  instruction. 
We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  that  Topography,  the  Art  of  War,  and 
Fortification,  are  the  branches  of  military  study  most  attended  to ; 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  its  plan  of  instruction  will  be 
extended.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  mention  the  high  appre- 
ciation in  Sardinia  of  the  Austrian  General  Staff,  as  tending  to  con- 
firm our  own  estimate  of  the  excellence  of  the  Austrian  Staff  School. 
We  have  been  recently  informed,  on  the  best  authority,  that  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  Sardinian  Officers,  who,  from  their  service 
in  the  Crimea  and  elsewhere,  have  been  able  to  compare  the  merits 
of  different  Staff  Corps,  consider  the  Austrian  General  Staff  ^^  the 
beat  in  existence." 

As  regards  the  System  of  Examinations,  there  is  a  Standing  Board 
consisting  of  from  five  to  uven  Officers,  presided  over  by  a  Lieulcn- 
ant^eneral,  which  superintends  all  the  more  important  Examina- 
tions of  the  Military  Schools,  such  as  those  upon  leaving  the  School, 
&C.  The  constant  Examinations  within  the  School,  when  the 
Cadets  are  being  moved  from  one  class  to  another,  are  conducted 
by  the  Professors. 

The  expense  of  Military  Education  in  the  Sardinian  States 
amounts  to  18,000/.  annually.  The  Military  Schools  are  all  under 
the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  War. 

5.  Two  Institutions  peculiar  to  the  Sardinian  Service  are  the 
SehooU  for  OjfficerB,  one  or  other  of  which  it  is  necessary  that^every 
Officer  under  ordinary  circumstances  should  attend  for  a  year  before 
being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain.  One  of  these  is  for  the 
Infimtry,  at  Ivrea;  the  other  for  the  Cavalry,  at  Pinerol.  In  say- 
ing that  every  Officer  must  attend  these  Schools,  we  except  that 
proportion  of  one-third  who  are  promoted  annually  from  the  ranks, 
and  whose  attendance  apparently  has  not  hitherto  been  required. 

Detiuls  respecting  the  organization  and  instruction  of  these  schools 
will  be  found  under  the  following  heads. 
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n.  THE  ROTAL  MIUTART  ACADEMT  AT  TURIN. 

The  Accademia  Militare  was  originally  designed  by  Charles 
Emanuel,  for  the  instruction  of  sons  of  officers  of  the  army  and  of 
the  nobility  in  the  use  of  weapons,  in  horsemanship,  dancing 
mathematics,  and  belles-lettres.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  institu- 
tion was  converted  to  its  present  purpose,  of  training  Officers  for 
the  Sardinian  Army. 

The  regular  course  of  study  in  this  school  lasts  apparently  for  six 
years,  shortly  to  be  reduced  to  five  years,  and  the  eariiest  age  at 
which  it  is  possible  now  to  enter  is  fourteen,  the  usucU  age  of  ad* 
mission  being  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Formerly,  boys  entered  at  eleven 
and  twelve,  but  this  practice  has  lately  been  altered,  to  the  r^ret 
of  many  Officers,  who  prefer  the  plan  so  commonly  adopted  abroad, 
of  training  Officers  to  their  business  as  soldiers  from  very  early 
years. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  school  is  that  during  a  portion  of  the 
course  it  educates  Officers  for  all  Arms  in  common.  The  most 
talented  pupils  arc  then  selected  by  examination  for  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers,  which  are  the  two  favorite  services,  and  indeed  the  most 
aristocratic  corps  in  the  Sardinian  army.  The  number  of  the  pupils 
is  limited  to  200,  but  it  is  rarely  complete;  at  present  there  are  180 
pupils.  About  half  of  these  pay  for  themselves  a  yearly  sum  of 
1,200  francs,  48/.,  the  remaining  half  are  supported,  or  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  The  system  of  demi-bourses  prevuls 
here  as  in  France. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  yean 
of  the  course ;    a  fifth  class,  contains  those  who  have  been  just 
selected  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  who  work  by  themselvesi 
chiefly  at  the  higher  kinds  of  drawing  and  the  Differential  and  Inte- 
gral Calculus,  and  Mechanics.     These  senior  pupils  are  Officers,  and 
have  each  their  separate  room.    German  is  taught,  and  there  is  a  « 
Course  of  Italian  Literature,  d:c.,  but  no  Latin  is  taught  in  any  part  w 
of  the  school.     The  system  of  working  (at  least  with  the  higher^^ 
boys)  is  in  rooms  where  eight  or  ten  are  united,  and  apparently^ 
there  is  something  of  the  Repititeur  system. 

The  arrangements  of  the  house  are  excellent    The  pupils 
to  be  strictly  confined  to  barracks  during  the  week,  but  allowed 
go  out  on  Sundays.     The  discipline  is  said  to  have  been  relaxed 
late  years,  and  this  is  attributed  by  old  Officers  to  a  cause  wbidE^ 
will  appear  curious  in  England,  viz.,  to  the  pupils  having  any  holiday 
at  all.     This  innovation  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Piedmoni 
system  of  education  was  alleged  to  have  encouraged  distinctii 
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between  the  richer  and  poorer  pnpila,  and  thus  to  havo  injured  both 
the  economy  and  the  Camaradirii  of  the  Bchool.  Great  Btress  was 
lud  here,  as  at  other  Military  Institutiona,  on  a  ttrictness  of  disci- 
pline Tery  oousual  in  England.  The  boyg  begin  their  work  at  half- 
put  five  o'clock,  and  work  till  seven ;  then  they  go  to  chapel  for  > 
■hort  time,  sod  breakfast  and  recreation  follow  immediately  after. 
Both  are  concluded  by  eight,  when  they  return  to  their  studies  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  then  a  qnarter  of  an  hour's  relaxation  ia 
allowed,  and  the  studies  are  resumed  until  eleven  o'clock.  An  hour 
is  then  devoted  to  the  schools  of  fencing,  riding,  gymnastics,  or 
dancing.  From  twelve  to  a  quarter  before  two  o'clock  is  allotted  to 
dinner  and  recreation,  and  then  another  hour  is  spent  in  the  fencing, 
riding,  gymnastic,  or  dancing  schools.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's 
recreation  ia  again  granted,  and  from  three  to  half-past  four  o'clock 
itndy  is  resumed.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  recreation  follows,  and  half 
■nhour  is  then  given  to  military  cicrciees,  succeeded  by  another  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  interval  for  rest  Two  houra  are  then  devoted  to 
Itndy — from  half-past  five  to  half-past  seven  o'clock.  An  hour  la 
afterwards  allowed  for  chapel,  supper,  and  retiring  to  rest. 

A  monthly  account  is  token  of  their  work,  and  the  marks  then 
given  exercise  an  influence  upon  their  places  In  the  examinations 
irhich  take  place  every  year. 

The  following  tables  give  a  full  view  of  the  work  of  the  pupils 
toiing  their  six  years'  course. 
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n  B  to  Bf  Risinjc,  Dressintc-  ^< 
fi}  to  T  A.  H.,  Study.     From  T  to  8,  Chapel,  Breakfist  and  RecraatiotL 
8  to  91,  School  of  ScisDce  and  Litemlure.    From  S^  to  9^,  RacToMios. 
Sttoll,     " 

II  to  13,  School  of  Fencing,  Riding,  GTmiutEticB,  Dacdng,  kc. 
13  to  1(,  Diaoer  and  Recreation. 

1}  to  !(,  P.  il,,  Sdiool  of  Fencing,  Riding,  QjmnaMics,  Dancing,  ±0. 
3|  to  3,  Recreation. 

4(  to  6^,  Uilituy  Exercises.     From  6}  to  6^,  Recreation. 
6J  to  H,  Study.    From  "H  to  B^,  Cliapel.  Supper,  Dormitory. 
3    to  H,  School  of  Science  and  Literature. 
4^  to  41,  Becreation. 


m.  ARHLLBBT  iXD  BHOntKES  SCHOOL  AT  TDBIH. 

*  ■»«  Artillery  and  Snffmeer  School  (Scuola  Compleaunlaria,) 
—  *^l»  is  eatftblUbcd  in  «  largo  bailding  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
_  *~^>i,  is  a  School  of  Application,  intended  to  complete  tbc  speciftl 
T*^<=^tioB  of  the  Young  Officers  of  the  Artillery  «ail  Engineers, 
'"^^  the  Cadets  of  those  Corps  have  previotisly  entered  npon  dnr- 
-  "  *'heir  four  last  years  in  tbc  Aetadtmia.  Mililare.  It»  course  of 
^ies  occapios  nominally  two  years,  bnt  really  only  eighteen 
^^'^Uis,  after  which  tbe  final  examinations  begin,  and  the  pupils 
.  ^»ve  leave  of  absence.  The  Stndenta  do  not  live  in  barracks 
t»  '^»  l>ut  the  Inspector  of  the  School  seemed  to  think  it  desirable 


*-Ui, 


tljey  should  do  so.    The 


of  the  day  commence,  at 


**^a,  which  lasts  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  from  nine  till  half-past 

u  The  rest  of  tbe  morning  is  left  free  till  twelve  o'clock,  when 

I**>pUs  retara  to  the  school  till  three,  and  where  they  study  to- 

...  ^^  in  lai^  classes  in  the  same  room ;  they  have  afterwards  some 

^**^  exercises  till  five,  and  are  then  free  for  the  evening. 
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The  nnmber  of  pupils  at  the  school  is  twenty ;  from  ten  to  fifteen 
for  the  Artillery,  the  rest  for  the  Engineers.  The  subjects  of  study 
will  show  what  difierence  exists  in  the  studies  of  the  two  Corps,  and 
we  were  told  that  very  little  preference  was  shown  in  the  choice  of 
the  Students  for  one  over  the  other.  The  Engineers  do  not  appear 
to  be  at  all  employed  in  civil  works ;  indeed,  the  Government  docs 
not  allow  them  to  be  so,  as  there  are  sufficient  fortifications  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  to  afibrd  them  constant  employment.  The 
pay  of  the  two  Corps  is  equal,  and  is  very  little  above  that  of  the 
Infantry,  and  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cavalry.  The  Artillery  and 
Engineers  (the  Armi  dotti)  appear  to  be  decidedly  the  &vorite  and 
aristocratic  corps  of  the  Sardinian  army.  They  rarely  enter  the 
Stafi*  Corps,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  is  their  unwillingneas 
to  quit  their  own  arm  of  the  service.  The  position  of  the  pupils  on 
entering  the  Corps  is  fixed  by  the  Final  Examination  alone,  and  is 
not  influenced  by  marks  previously  given  for  industry  and  applica- 
tion during  the  course,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  French  and 
German  schools — at  the  Polytechnic,  for  instance,  and  at  Znaim. 
The  only  value  of  a  high  position  in  the  Final  Examination  is  that 
it  gives  seniority  in  the  Corps. 

The  direction  of  the  school  is  intrusted  to  a  Field  Officer  of  Ar- 
tillery, assisted  by  two  Captains,  one  from  the  Artillery,  and  the 
other  from  the  Engineers.  His  authority  extends  to  instruction  and 
discipline. 

The  scientific  instruction  is  given  by  professors  (efiective  and  sop- 
plementary)  and  by  Officers  belonging  to  the  varioas  Artillery 
ions  and  establishments,  who,  together,  constitute  a  Council  of 
struction,  of  which  the  Director  is  President. 

The  examinations  to  which  the  Officer  Students  are  subjected 
held  by  a  Commission,  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

RegulaUons  respecting  the  Professors^  dkc 

The  Professors  and  Instructors  are  personally  responsible  for  the  teadiing 
the  subjects  contained  in  the  programmes  and  regulation  for  the  discipline 
the  students  in  School,  for  the  daily  drawing  up  of  the  notes  and  execution 
tlie  drawings,  and  for  the  constant  presence  of  the  students  during  the  time 
the  instructions  and  lectures. 

The  Military  Professors  and  Instructors  will  maintain  constantly  amoQg  * 
students  the  spirit  of  subordination  and  military  discipline  in  all  its  force. 

The  Professors  not  possessed  of  military  rank,  when  reproof  is  not 
to  keep  the  students  to  their  duty,  will  report  the  matter  to  the  Director 
the  Captains  attached  to  the  direction  of  the  School,  in  order  that  more 
measures  may  be  adopted. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  lecture,  the  Professors  will  satisfy  themaelTes 
the  students  have  finished  the  notes  preceding  it,  and  the  regulated 
drawings. 

The  Fro&sKNrs  will  also  have  the  power  of  visiting  with  aneBt 
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b  negligent  in  the  execution  of  the  notes  and  taskii,  and  those  who  exhibit  a 

natant  indisposition  to  woric,  reporting  it  to  the  Director  of  the  School 

When  the  lectures  are  upon  diflScult  subjects,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Professors 

metimee  to  visit  the  students  during  the  hours  of  study,  for  the  purpose  of 

iplaining  difficulties. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  lecture,  the  Professors  will  dictate  to  the  students 

rammary  of  the  lesson  which  they  are  about  to  explain. 

At  the  oommenoement  of  their  course  of  lectures,  they  will  pomt  out  to  the 

identB  the  books  and  treatises  to  be  followed. 

At  fixed  intervals,  as  they  shall  judge  it  most  convenient,  the  Professors  will 

spend  the  course  of  their  lectures  to  satisfy  themselves  by  questions  of  the 

mention  given  and  the  progress  made  by  the  students. 

At  the  opening  of  tiieir  course,  the  Professors  will  notify  to  the  Director  of 

9  School  the  hours  which  suit  their  engagements  best  for  the  giving  of  the 

^ares ;  these  hours  will  be  subsequently  maintained  unchanged  throughout 

9  duration  of  their  course.    These  hours  can  only  be  select^  out  of  those 

:ed  in  the  general  time  table. 

In  case  of  any  lectures  having  to  take  place  out  of  the  lecture-rooms  of  the 

hool,  they  will  give  notice  in  time  to  the  Director. 

If  they  ^ould  consider  any  change  in  the  programme  necessary,  they  will 

re  notice  in  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  School,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 

bmit  their  propositions  to  the  General  Commandant 

The  Instructors  will  exact  of  the  students,  in  the  execution  of  the  practical 

(tractions  and  in  the  explanation  of  them,  a  demeanor  perfectly  militury,  and 

one  of  voice  appropriate  to  the  circumstance.    All  the  students,  without  ex- 

ption,  should  render  themselves  capable  of  executing  the  practical  tasks  and 

planations  now  mentioned  with  the  greatest  perfection. 

The  Professors,  as  well  as  Instructors,  in  concluding  their  course  of  lectures, 

li  transmit  to  the  Director  of  the  School  a  statement  showing  the  degree  of 

itruction  acquired  by  the  students,  and  their  conduct  in  School ;  the  credit  for 

e  instruction  and  for  conduct  will  be  given  by  means  of  two  distinct  integral 

tmbera,  aelected  firom  two  to  ten. 

Dwraiion  of  Ihe  Course  and  Subjects, 
The  oourae  of  the  Complementary  School  will  be  terminated  in  a  year  and  a 

The  students  belonging  to  two  successive  promotions  will  participate  in  the 
me  instructions  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  first  course,  and  the  first  six 
*  the  second  course. 

The  subjects  which  will  be  taught  to  the  Officer-students  of  the  Comple- 
jentaiy  School  are, — 

(L  Mineralogy  and  metallurgy. 

h.  Introduction  to  applied  mechanics,  and  application  of  mechanics  to 

machinery. 
c  Theory  of  the  combustion  of  powder;  of  the  movement  inside  the  bore; 

of  the  resistance  of  ordnance ;  of  the  volume,  weight,  and  center  of 

gravity  of  ordnance ;  projectiles. 
d  Use  of  artillery  in  war,  construction  of  batteries,  service  in  the  field, 
ft  Permanent  fortification. 

/    Course  of  construction  and  of  miUiary  and  civU  architecture, )  For  Engi- 
g.  Jbpography.  l  neer-Offi- 

k,  Cfeodesy.  )   cers  only. 

i  Military  bridges  and  passage  of  water. 
I   Classified  nomenclature,  and  drawing  of  artillery  materials. 
m.  Mannfiicture  of  powder,  fire- works,  arms,  ordnance. 


JPractieai  Instructums. 

Practical  instruction  will  be  given  every  day  to  the  students  of  the  Comple- 
mentary School. 
13i0  object  of  this  instruction  is  to  render  the  Offloem  tbemielTes  fiuniliac 
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with  tho  execation  of  the  operatioDs,  and  with  the  proper  method  of  instnielin 
Kon-commissioDed  OflScers  and  soldiers  of  Artillery. 

These  instructions,  which  will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  executed  and  expklne 
by  the  Officers  of  the  School,  will  consist  of— 

Gymnastics. 

Riding,  according:  to  the  regulations  in  force. 

The  pack  of  the  infantry  soldier,  armament,  infantry  instruction. 

Classified  nomenclature  of  the  various  parts  of  horse  furniture,  conyeniei 

adaptation  of  them ;  pack  of  the  cavalry  soldier. 
Principles  of  the  physiology  of  the  horse,  and  of  veterinary  science;  ctt 

of  horses. 
Nomenclature  and  use  of  the  field,  mountain,  siege,  garrison,  and  OM 

material. 
Lading  of  field  and  siege  carriages,  and  mountain  mules. 
Service  of  field,  mountain,  siege,  garrison,  and  coast  artillery. 
Driving  and  sectional  drill,  battery  and  brigade  drill 
Rcguhitions  for  mnrcheA,  encampments. 

Charges  and  compositions  in  use  in  the  field,  in  sieges,  and  in  ffarriaoiia. 
Judging  distance  drill,  practice ;  remedies  applied  to  materials  in  the  iiek 

IT.  THE  STAIT  SCHOOL. 

The  Staff  School  at  Turin  has  only  existed  since  the  year  185( 
Previously  to  that  time  the  Staflf  was  supplied  by  picked  acliola] 
from  the  Accademia  Miliiare, 

The  whole  Staff  Corps  of  the  Sardinian  Army  only  connats  c 
thirty-six  Officers,  viz.,  twenty-four  Captains,  and  twelve  of  ]ii|^ 
rank ;  no  one  of  a  lower  rank  than  Captain  being  admitted  eren  f 
attached  to  the  corps,  a  regulation  which  appeared  to  be  considere 
inconvenient. 

Officers  are  required  to  have  served  four  years  before  their  adnui 
sion,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Austrian  Staff  Schools,  and  they  must  nc 
have  exceeded  their  twenty-eighth  year.  Again,  as  in  Austria^  th 
Officers  on  leaving  the  school  are  ranged  strictly  in  the  order  o 
merit,  as  tested  by  a  final  examination ;  and  the  ablest  obtain  q 
pointments  to  the  Staff  in  the  same  order.  The  Sardinian  Schm 
has,  however,  some  peculiarities,  partly  arising  from  the  highc 
position  which  the  Special  Arms  (ArrtU  dotii)  of  Artillery  and  Ei 
gineers  hold  in  Sardinia  than  in  Austria  or  Pmssia.  The  metho 
of  admission  is  as  follows: — 

An  Officer  requests  his  Colonel  to  recommend  him  for  admiatk 
to  the  Staff  School  Great  caution  seems  to  be  observed  in  §^¥ii 
this  recommendation;  but  having  obtained  it,  an  Officer  hat  c 
further  difficulty  in  entering  the  School.  In  consequence  of  t= 
small  numbers  of  the  Staff  Corps,  the  demand  for  entrance  ii  b 
very  great,  and  there  is  accordingly  no  competitive  examina^ 
The  numbers  in  the  School  have,  during  the  first  five  years  of 
istence,  varied  greatly — from  fourteen  or  sixteen  to  fonr  or  aiz. 
year  (or  rather  eleven  months)  is  the  time  occupied  by  the 
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)  first  8ix  months  beiDg  given  to  theory,  the  last  five  to  practice. 
le  time  thus  occupied  lasts  from  ten  till  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  amount  of  knowledge  required  for  admission  into  the  School 
itated,  in  the  ''Note*'  of  Colonel  Pctitti,  to  be  an  acquaintance 
^  Geometry  and  Algebra,  as  far  as  Equations  of  the  Second 


Fhe  practical  work  consists  in  the  usual  surveys  of  countries, 
ns,  &c.  The  young  Officers  are  taken  by  the  Inspecting  Colonel 
the  School  into  the  country,  and  worked  hard  for  four  or  five 
nths.  There  have  hitherto  been  only  places  for  one  or  two  of 
se  Officers  on  the  Staff  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  these  (as  has 
(n  already  mentioned)  have  always  been  the  most  distinguished 
>il8  of  the  School.  The  rest  become  teachers  in  the  regimental 
ools.  Officers  leaving  the  Staff  School  do  not  appear  to  have  a 
it  to  a  step  immediately  (as  in  Austria)  by  virtue  of  their  having 
n  at  the  School ;  but  the  Sardinian  system  of  making  all  the  ap- 
ntments  above  the  rank  of  Major  by  selection  gives  them  a  pros- 
t  of  advancement.  Examinations  are  held  in  the  School  every 
DO  months,  at  which  the  Professors  give  marks  of  proficiency ; 
BC  are  combined  with  those  obtained  in  the  final  examinations  in 
ermining  the  position  of  the  pupils. 

die  Professors  in  the  Staff  School  are  all  military  men.    The 
Iding  is  very  good,  and,  although  small,  contains  a  library,  in- 
iments,  museum,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  maps. 
I^mong  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  favorably  to  be  admit- 
to  the  Royal  Staff  Corps  arc  the  following : — 

fsi^ue: — 

r  the  constitution  is  robust,  suffidently  strong,  or  weak, 
r  the  sight  is  good,  acute,  or  sliort. 

Uectual  Qualities: — 

f  the  intelligence  is  prompt,  clear,  reflective,  and  the  mind  orderly  or  con- 
fused, 
f  he  is  ready  of  speecli,  or  uncommunicative. 

rot  Qualities: — 

f  be  is  honorable,  and  of  a  good  disposition,  with  much  or  little  expansion 

of  character, 
if  of  conciliatory  or  rougli  manners. 
[f  peaceable,  quick,  or  irascible. 
[f  active,  resolute,  authoritative,  timid,  or  feeble. 

moaUon: — 

What  degree  of  instruction  he  has  arrived  at  in  mathematics,  in  the  theory 

and  practice  of  surveying. 
What  ability  in  plan-sketchiug  and  topographical  drawing. 
[f  he  cultivates  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  connected  or  unconnected 

wiUi  the  Institute  itself,  and  ytrhat 
Cf  be  is  master  of  the  Italian  and  French  languages,  so  as  to  speak  and  write 

them  with  facility  and  correctness. 
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If  he  18  acquainted  with,  and  if  he  can  speak,  other  languages. 
If  he  is  addicted  to  study. 

Conduct: — 

If  his  behavior  is  dignified,  as  becomes  a  soldier  and  a  citizen. 
If  ho  enjo^-s  the  good-will  of  his  superiors,  the  esteem  of  his  comrades  i 
inferiors. 

Mode  of  discharging  his  Duty : — 

If  he  discharges  his  duty  with  exactness  and  zeal,  or  remisslj  and  ill. . 

Particular  Aptitude : — 

If  he  is  more  especially  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  surveying,  topograph! 

or  niilitnr\'  branch  of  the  service. 
If  he  lias  shown  aptitude  for  teaching. 
If  ho  is  udupted  tor  progress  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  Infantry  or  Gkti 

services. 

MisceUaneous  Information: — 

N.  B. — Under  this  head  will  be  inserted  those  notices  which,  finding  no  pi 
under  tlie  preceding  heads,  contribute  towards  a  fuller  informatioD 
specting  those  Staff  Officers  who,  in  consequence  of  circumstaooes ) 
duties  Fpecial  and  unconnected  with  the  service  of  the  corps,  may  all 
ground  for  special  mention. 

y.  REGIMENTAL  SCHOOLS  OF  IVREA  AND  PINEBOL. 

The  requirement  of  professional  study  from  Officers  after  entnu 
into  the  Army  is  a  point  almost  peculiar  to  the  Sardinian  senri 
Tlie  principle  of  the  Prussian  Division  School  is,  indeed,  almost  t 
same  as  that  of  the  two  Schools  we  are  about  to  describe ;  bat  \ 
examination  for  which  the  Division  Schools  prepare  is  a  qualificali 
for  obtaining  a  commission,  and  not  (like  that  of  the  Sardini 
Schools)  for  subsequent  promotion.  And  this  difference  is  ptr 
owing  to  an  obvious  cause,  the  slowness  of  promotion  in  the  PT 
sian  Service.  If  the  Division  Schools  and  their  examination  m 
placed  before  the  promotion  to  a  Captaincy,  the  candidates  attei 
ing  the  School  would  be  in  most  cases  nearly  forty  years  of  age. 

Some  instruction  in  Topography  is  given  to  the  Officers  of  en 
Regiment  in  the  Sardinian  Army,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chi 
of  the  Staff  of  the  Division.  Care  is  taken  to  render  the  teadii 
uniform  throughout  the  Army,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  pn 
aration  for  the  more  systematic  instruction  given  in  the  Schooli 
Ivrea  and  Pinerol.  The  former  of  these  is  intended  for  the 
fautry ;  the  latter  for  the  Cavalry.  Every  Officer,  excepting  Ul. 
of  the  Special  Arms,  must  have  passed  a  year  of  study  in  oii« 
other  of  the.se  Schools,  as  well  as  a  subsequent  examination,  biefl 
he  can  obtain  a  Captaincy. 

The  studies  are  mainly  practical,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  **B 
spectus  of  Instruction  "  annexed.  Topography,  Field  Fortifica^ 
and  Secondary  Operations  are  the  only  branches  of  Militaiy 
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in  which  instruction  is  given ;  and  upon  these  much  care  appears  to 
be  bestowed. 

One-third  of  the  Officers  of  the  Sardinian  Army  are  promoted,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  from  the  ranks.  Accordingly,  a  class  has  been 
recently  added  to  the  School  of  Ivrea,  intended  exclusively  for  the 
Education  of  those  Non-commissioned  OfScers  who  aspire  to  a 
Commission.     This  class  is  to  be  common  to  InfiEmtry  and  Cavalry. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Regulations  of  the  Minister  of 
^ar,  will  exhibit  the  practical  character  of  instruction  in  this  class 
of  schools. 

.^^roapedua  of  InsirwUan  to  he  given  to  LieuienarUs  in  (he  Jfilitary  ScJtool  of 

Infantry. 

Soldiers*  Drill,  Squad,  Company,  Battalion,  and  Chasseur  ditto,  &a 

Fencing  with  the  Bayonet. 

Exercise  of  the  various  Arms,  &a 

Musketry  Practice. 

Regulations  of  Discipline,  Garrison  and  Field  Begulations,  Army  Accounts. 

Secondary  Operations  of  War. 

Topography. 

Field  Fortification. 

Schjool  of  Topography, 

is  decided  that  such  instruction  [in  Topography,]  shall  take 
•c  from  the  commencement  of  March  till  the  end  of  July, 
is  will  bo  obligatory  on  Officers  who  have  not  passed  the  ago 
"•iiurty  years. 
^M7Iiose  Corps,  however,  who  may  think  that  they  can  thus  employ 
^v^nselves  in  the  winter  also  for  the  hour  or  so  which  may  remain 
^*^   after  the  other  occupations  of  the  Officers,  shall  have  the  power 
^^tablishing,  from  the  beginning  of  November,  a  school,  in 
drawing  and  other  preliminary  acquirements  may  be  taught 
is  School  will  be  attended  especially  by  beginners  and  the  less 
^<^«ted,  who  will  thus  be  able  better  to  profit  at  the  beginning  of 
**'^li  by  the  lectures  given  to  the  Officers  more  advanced  in  this 

*^*ie  Schools  will  bo  instituted  for  regiments  or  brigades,  accord- 
8  ««  the  General  commanding  the  Division  shall  determine,  upon 
^^  ^^port  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  regard  being  had  to  the  Direc- 
^  ^^^o  can  be  assigned  to  them  and  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
^^  •situation. 

*^  Cases,  however,  where  it  may  be  convenient,  they  can  institute 
^^laional  Schools  as  well,  which  will  be  attended  by  the  Officers  of 
^  different  corps  already  more  advanced  in  the  study. 
^ere  they  will  be  exercised,  by  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the 
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Staff,  in  the  variouB  subjects  taught  in  the  School,  especially  in  the 
application  upon  sketches  of  themes  of  secondary  operations  of  war, 
and  will  be  taken  into  the  field  to  execute  surveys  on  the  spot  with 
the  instruments  and  by  the  eye. 

In  this  case,  in  the  Regimental  Schools,  the  less  educated  officers 
will  be  trained  under  the  direction  of  Officers  who  have  given  proof 
of  sufficient  capacity. 

The  Officers  of  the  Detachments  of  Cavalry  or  of  the  Rifles,  for 
whom  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  establish  separate  schools,  will 
attend  those  schools  of  their  garrison  to  which  they  are  assigned  by 
the  General  Commandant  of  the  Division  upon  the  proposition  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Staff. 

Inasmuch  as  this  Ministry  is  careful  to  provide  the  Schools  of 
Topography  with  the  instruments  necessary  for  the  practical  train- 
ing upon  the  ground,  it  makes  known  henceforward  the  implements 
with  which  they  must  be  provided,  at  the  charge  of  the  Treasury, 
in  cases  where  they  do  not  already  possess  them,  viz. : — 

Small  tables,  with  desks.  Seats  or  stools.  Slate,  with  stand.  2  pieces  of 
Indian  ink.    2  ditto  of  French  blae.    2  ditto  ofgrum.    2  tablets  of  carded  wool 

1  case  of  mathematical  iustrumcnts.     2  plane  rulers  of  one  metre  each,  besid 
some  rulers  of  various  dimensions,  the  necessary  paper  for  themes,  Ac    2  pen 
knives.    Some  pencils.     1  paper  of  steel  pens  for  drawing.    Half  a  bundle  o 
crows'-quills.    Chalk  for  the  slate,  and  sponge.    Inkstand,  with  ordinaiy  i 

2  crayons  (omde)  of  No.  2.     2  ditto  of  No.  4.    2  pieces  of  Indian  rubber. 


OENX&AL  BTLLABUS  OF  IKSTRUCTIOK  FOB  THE  nTFAKTBT  OF  THB  UKS. 

Manihs  of  November^  December^  January,  iy>ruary  and  Mareh, 

Becniits  will  be  kept  separate  from  the  seniors  during  these  five  mon 
all  the  instructions  (except  the  drills.) 

They  will  be  instructed  progressively  once  a  day  in  soldiers'  and  squad  d 
'  They  will  attend  daily  the  gymnastic  exercise  and  the  school  of  reading 
writing. 

N.  B.  As  they  shall  progress  by  degrees  in  the  various  branches  of  i 
tion,  they  will  take  their  part  in  the  service,  at  first  on  duty  where  arms 
required,  and  afierwards  with  their  arms,  as  much  as  possible  always  upon 
lie  holidays. 

Seniors  will  have  to  attend  the  school  of  reading,  writing,  arithmeti 
gymnastks  daily. 

The  recruits  as  well  as  the  seniors  will  be  prepared  for  the  practioe 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  by  aiming  at  the  butt  and 
the  candle. 

The  Offioera,  especially  the  juniors,  will  be  encouraged  to  ezercise 
in^^mnastics,  and  to  fi^uent  the  School  of  Topography. 

^e  Captains  will  be  taught  riding  as  much  as  poMible  where  they 
garrison  with  Cavalry.  «• 

In  the  months  of  February  and  March  the  Officers  will  be  fhrther 
in  the  appropriate  theory,  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  the 
monthi,  and  idl  without  exception  will  have  to  practioe  firing  with  the 

April  and  May, 
There  will  bo  no  farther  distinction  made  between  the  recmita  and  ■ 
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They  will  pass  successively  tlirough  soldiers',  squad,  and  company  drill,  bayo- 
net exercise,  and  ritle  practice  at  the  butt 

The  school  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  gymnastics,  will  be  con- 
tinued at  least  for  the  lower  classes. 

The  Captains  will  give  instruction  to  their  companies,  especially  in  bad  weath- 
er, on  the  subject  of  packing  nec^saries,  and  on  the  general  behavior  of  the 
eoldier  under  different  circumstances  on  and  off  duty,  showing  them  also  the 
znanner  of  making  reports  in  a  few  clear  and  concise  vVords. 

The  Officers  will  be  prepared  by  the  appropriate  theoretical  training  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  following  months. 

The  School  of  Topography  will  be  continued  as  much  as  possible  for  the  0131- 
csers  who  desire  to  attend  it 

June^  July^  August 

They  will  pass  successively  through  battalion  drill  and  regimental  and  brigade 
■Dmnoeuvres. 

The  rifle  practice  at  the  butt  will  be  continued. 

The  Chaiaeur  exercise  will  be  taught 

The  swimming  school  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  possible  activity. 

The  school  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  gymnastics  will  be  oon- 
'tinned  at  least  for  the  lowest  classes,  as  much  at  least  as  the  instructions  in 
^>ther  subjects,  and  especially  swimming,  permit 

The  Generals  of  Brigade  will  explain  theoretically  to  the  superior  Officers  and 
Captains,  and  these  latter  to  their  own  companies,  the  nature  of  service  in  the 
Oeld. 

September. 

By  frequent  marches  instruction  will  be  given  in  field  service,  practical  in  its 
^lature,  and  separate  for  every  arm. 

Manoeuvres  and  evolutions  appropriate  to  the  g^und  will  be  gone  through. 

The  troops  will  be  disposed  for  the  defense  of  a  village  or  a  position,  of  a 
stream,  or  the  like. 

October, 

The  Instruction  in  the  field  will  continue  as  much  as  possible,  and  especially 
^^  the  garrisons  where  troops  of  different  arms  are  quartered,  one  part  of  the 
^<>rce  can  be  opposed  to  the  other,  and,  where  the  service  of  the  place  permits 
'i't,  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  National  Guard,  the  garrison  will  be  able 
^tntirely  or  in  part  to  absent  itself  for  two  or  three  day& 

GENERAL  RULES  RELATIKQ  TO  THE  IKSTRUCnON& 

1.  As  Cir  as  is  possible  the  soldiers  should  receive  at  least  two  lessons  in  the 


2.  In  the  months  of  April,  May,  Juno,  July,  and  Aug^ust,  the  drill  in  the 
(f  armta  will  take  place  only  once  a  da}',  the  other  will  be  in  tlie  barrack 

the  neighborhood. 

3.  The  Officers  should  give  the  instructions  themselves,  and  should  never  ap- 
ir  as  idle  sp>ectators  before  the  soldier. 

The  subalterns  will  themselves  conduct  the  soldiers'  and  squad  drill,  and  the 
^>*yonet  exercise. 

The  Captains  will  be  careful  to  instruct  their  own  companies.    At  the  rifle 
practice  all  the  Officers  of  the  Company  should  be  present  and  interest  them- 
slves  for  the  good  working  of  so  important  a  subject  of  instruction. 

4.  During  recreation  times,  and  in  all  those  kinds  of  instruction  which  do  not 
juire  silence  and  immobility,  the  Officers  wUl  be  careful  to  converse  with 

leir  inferiors,  and  to  study  their  character  and  qualities,  praising  and  encourage 
the  good  to  do  well,  and  visiting  with  words  of  blame  more  or  less  severe 
lose  who  are  ill-regulated  in  their  conduct. 

5.  In  order  to  interrupt  as  little  as  possible  the  course  of  the  instructions,  the 
>lonel8  and  Generals  of  Brigade  will  avail  themselves  of  the  festivals  accu- 
itely  to  review  the  men  before  and  after  mass. 

6.  In  forts  the  In^try  will  be  exercised  at  the  service  of  guns  according  to 
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the  directions  which  will  be  given  to  the  Officers  of  Artillery  commanding  in 
them. 

7.  Some  Non-commissioned  Officers  in  every  regiment  will  be  trained  as  the 
carpenters  for  making  cartridges. 

8.  In  the  interior  of  the  barracks  the  men  will  be  encouraged  to  amuse  them- 
selves, and  be  gay,  rather  than  to  loiter  about  in  idleness.  It  will  be  most 
advantageous  to  introduce  singing  to  music,  as  was  done  in  tlie  camp  of  1846. 

9.  In  the  month  of  Aligust,  8tall'  Officers  will  be  dispatched  to  tlio  principal 
garrisons  who,  being  attached  to  Generals  of  Brigade  and  Division,  will  prepare 
with  them  the  projects  and  plans  for  the  field  instructions  of  the  monthis  of 
September  and  October.  These  Staflf  Officers  are  further  particularly  charged 
to  study  the  environs,  and  to  point  out  in  reports  for  that  purpose  the  most 
important  military  positions,  and  the  mode  of  occupying  them. 

10.  Appropriate  instructions  concerning  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  rifle 
schools,  concerning  the  swimming  school,  and  the  eixercises  in  the  field,  will  be 
forwarded  at  the  proper  time. 

VI.   SCHOOL  OP  ARTILLERY  IN  THE  ARSENAL. 

Men,  who  are  destined  to  work  in  the  arscna],  receive  here  prac- 
tical instruction  in  their  art     The  arsenal  contains,  1st,  a  chemical 
and  metallurgical  laboratory,  in  which  analysis,  &c.,  are  performed; 
2d,  a  mineralogical  collection,  containing  1100  specimens  of  minerals, 
and  many  models  of  crystalization,  besides  a  complete  collection  of 
specimens  from  the  territory  of  Genoa ;  3d,  a  collection  of  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  containing  600  different  machines  and  instmmentSi 
partly  from  Puxy  and  Dumotier  of  Paris,  and  partly  from  Zest  and 
Brabante  of  Turin ;  4th,  a  library  containing  the  best  books  on 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Geography^ 
&c. ;  5th,  a  foundry  of  cannon,  which  includes  the  foundry  properly 
so  called,  the  atelier  of  modelers,  the  hall  of  models,  the  ateliers  of 
trepans  and  of  engravers ;  6th,  the  lithographic  establishment ;  7th,   ^ 
the  machine  shop ;  8th,  a  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  arms  for  tha^ 
army  and  navy;  9th,  the  atelier  of  bombard iera ;  10th  the  mano-r:^ 
facture  of  gunpowder,  and  refinery  of  saltpetre;  11th,  a  foi^ge  for^mm 
gun-barrels. 


IIT.    EAGLESWOOD  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

AT  PERTH  AlIBOT,  HEW  JERSKT. 


TuE  ]\vf;LEswooD  MiUTABT  AcADEMT  waa  Gstabliflhed  at  Perth  Amboj, 
1^.  J.,  in  October,  1861.  Perth  Amboy  is  a  quiet  little  city  of  about  3,000  iu- 
AabitauUk  wliich,  before  the  Revolution,  was  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
province  of  Kast  Jersey,  and  subsequently  was  the  capital  of  the  State  until 
L.790.  It  is  21  miles  from  New  York,  to  which  it  has  access  by  three  lines  of 
rteamboats  and  by  the  Staten  Island  railroad.  Its  site  is  a  beautifiil  point  of 
vmd,  which  is  washed  on  the  east  by  Staten  Island  Sound  and  on  the  south  by 
Siritan  Bay.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  remarkably  mild,  and  the  city  has 
^ng  been  a  &vorite  place  of  summer  resort  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  temperate 
^ir  and  its  facilities  for  salt-water  bathing.  The  estate  of  Eagleswood  lies 
ftlMmt  a  mile  westward  flK>m  the  town,  and  flK>nts  for  half  a  mOe  on  the  naviga- 
waten  of  Raritan  Bay.  Its  shore  is  abrupt  and  picturesque,  (Knged  for  the 
part  with  woods  and  shrubbery,  and  indented  with  green  and  shady  ra- 
the largest  of  which  is  inclosed  by  high  banks,  covered  with  fine  old 
tveei^  and  forming  a  natural  park  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length  and  of  great 
Tsried  beauty.  The  remainder  of  the  estate  comprises  about  a  hundred 
fifty  acres  of  gently  undulating  land,  and  includes  spacious  lawns,  play- 
SRHnidt,  gardens,  and  cornfields,  together  with  about  a  dozen  dwelling-housei 
a  large  edifice  containing  studios  for  artists,  several  of  whom  have  lately 
up  their  abode  at  Eagleswood— among  them  William  Page  and  Inness, 
dittinguiriied  landscape  painter. 
Ihe  main  building  of  Eagleswood,  whk^h  is  now  almost  entirely  used  for 
■ebool  purposes,  is  a  fine  fi-eestone  edifice  in  the  Italian  villa  style,  264  foet 
Ittilf  and  two  and  three  stories  high.  In  the  basement  a  corridor  extends  the 
Miola  Itogth  of  the  building,  aflbrding  at  all  times  a  convenient  and  sheltered 
tauaimmication  between  the  diff*erent  parts,  while  piazzas  extend  along  the 
bont  aitike  first  and  second  stories,  upon  which  open  windows  reaching  to  the 
The  fiat  roo^  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  commands  a  magnificent 
of  Raritan  Bay  and  of  the  Neversink  hills.  The  building  is  warmed  by 
lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  throughout  by  water  fit>m  a  neighboring 
fod  by  never-fiiiling  springs. 
A  flchool-room,  with  separate  desks  for  a  hundred  pupils,  a  dining-room,  a 
parlor  for  dancing  and  other  sodal  purposes,  an  armory,  a  laboratoiy 
Ttrious  recitation  rooms,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  building;  the  rest  to 
^vUed  into  sleeping  rooms,  some  containing  one,  others  two  or  three,  none 
than  four,  beds — an  arrangement  which  is  thought  by  the  teachers  of  the 
to  be  better  adapted  to  ihe  preservation  of  good  order  and  good 
than  that  which  collects,  as  in  many  academies^  the  •tudenta  into  ooo 
«r  two  Inge  dormitories. 
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In  the  rear  of  the  main  building  is  a  large  and  well-furnished  gjmnauain  in 
which,  besides  the  usual  appliances  for  systematic  exercise,  there  are  bowling 
alleys  for  the  use  of  the  students.  Experience  has  proved,  however,  that  the 
regular  daily  drill  with  the  musket  supplies  of  itself  an  ample  sufficiency  of 
thorough,  steady,  and  healthful  exercise. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  in  October,  1861,  it  opened  with  aboat 
thirty  pupils.  During  the  term  ending  July  1,  1862,  there  were  seven  instruc- 
tors and  fifty-six  pupils;  during  that  ending  July  1,  1863,  eleven  instructors 
and  eighty-seven  pupils.* 

The  Military  Department  of  the  Academy  consists  of  a  superintendsnt, 
who  is  a  regularly  trained  military  offlcer,f  and  of  the  following  officers  selected 
from  the  cadets  themselves :  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  major,  an  adjutant,  a  quar- 
ter-master, a  sergeant-major,  five  lieutenants,  an  orderly  sergeant^  a  color  8e^ 
geant,  six  sergeants  and  six  corporals. 

The  following  is  the  general  daily  routine  of  the  school  as  stated  in  the  cata- 
logue: 

REYEILLE. 

At  Reveille,  Cadets  will  immediately  turn  out  and  prepare  for  roll-calL 

HORKINO   PARADE,   IKSPECTION   AND  BRSAKFAST. 

Formations  will  always  be  in  that  locality  where  the  call  is  sounded;  if  the 
call  is  from  the  upper  piazza,  the  formation  will  be  made  in  the  publk;  haD. 
At  the  soundmg  of  the  ''General"  the  Cadets  will  assemble. 

At  the  "As^mbly "  the  companies  will  be  formed  by  the  Sei^geants,  under 
the  command  of  their  respective  Officers. 

At  the  sounding  of  *'  To  the  Cblor,"  they  wiU  be  marched  to  the  Col^  Une, 
and  there  formed  for  inspection,  when  the  officer  in  command,  with  the  a^JQ- 
tant,  will  inspect  the  battalion,  the  adjutant  making  memoranda  of  anything 
not  in  order;  when  finished,  they  wiU  return  to  place.  The  order  will  then  be 
given,  "Close  order:  march,"  when  the  rear  rank  will  dose  on  the  front  The 
adjutant  then  gives  the  order,  "  The  parade  is  dismissed,"  at  which  the  Ofltoer 
of  the  Day,  and  field  and  staff  officers,  will  leave  the  parade. 

When  the  Officer  of  the  Day,  and  field  and  staff  officers,  shall  have  left 
parade,  the  call,  *'  lb  breakfast"  will  be  sounded;  the  captains  will  direct 
companies  to  their  respective  tables ;  on  arriving  at  the  tables,  each 
will  take  position  in  rear  of  his  chair,  at  the  head  of  his  table,  his  sergeant 
ing  the  foot,  and  the  cadets  taking  position  corresponding  to  their  places  in 
ranks ;  all  will  remain  standing  in  rear  of  their  respective  chairs  until  the 
ing  has  been  asked,  and  the  officer  in  command  gives  the  order,  ''Seats;" 
which  the  cadets  will  place  their  caps  under  their  chairs,  and  quietly  tiUce 
seats.    When  the  cadets  at  each  table  shall  have  finished  their  m^  the 
tain  will  rise  and  look  at  the  adjutant,  who  will  acknowledge  the  report 
raising  his  right  hand ;  the  captain  will  then  resume  his  seat ;  when  all 
have  reported,  the  adjutant  will  make  it  known  to  the  officer  in  command, 
rising  from  his  seat,  will  tap  on  the  table,  and  give  the  order,  "Rise^" 
which  order  each  cadet  will  rise,  put  on  his  cap,  step  to  the  rear  of  his 
putting  it  in  place,  and  facing  towards  the  door;  at  the  order,  "March," 
the  adjutant,  the  captains  will  advance,  followed  by  their  companies,  in 
order,  and  proceed  to  their  parade  stations  on  the  campus,  and  break 


*  Among  the  pupils,  whose  names  snd  those  of  their  parents  are  in  the  catalogue,  ik«-«  ^^ 
tons  of  Generals  Birney,  Heintzelman  and  Robinson*  and  Colonels  Bache,  Drew  and    Bfont 
of  the  army  ;  and  of  Admiral  Porter  and  Commodore  Kearney  of  the  navy.    Vorttampn$, 
ent  term,  which  opened  Sept.  I,  we  understand  that  a  laiyely  increased  number  o€  p^i^ 
bsTe  ahready  entered. 

t  Colonel  F.  N.  Freeman,  a  itraduate  of  the  military  school  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  andtotbdraf 
*'A  MiUtary  JUamtal/or  SehooU,  (New  York,  1868.)" 
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OUAKD  HOU27TINO. 

The  Police  Guard  will  be  mounted  at  7:30  A.  M.,  according  to  the  form  pre- 
scribed in  the  army  regulations. 

THS  SICK  CALL 

Will  be  sounded  at  7:45  A.  M.,  when  all  desiring  to  be  excused  from  duty 
"ivill  repair  to  the  place  designated  for  attending  to  the  sick. 

HORKINO  STUDIES  AND   RECITATIOK& 

At  the  study  call,  the  cadets  will  proceed  to  their  respective  desks,  quietly, 
»Dd  immediately  commence  their  studies. 

No  books  wiU  bo  kept  on  the  desks  except  those  required  for  study,  or  for 
s^erence.  The  cadets  will  be  careful  in  using  their  ink,  and  not  throw  it  from 
'their  pens  on  the  floor.  All  scrap-paper  will  be  thrown  into  baskets  provided 
Jbr  the  purpose.  Newspapers,  &c.,  when  read,  may  be  put  in  the  baskets.  All 
^x)mmunication  between  the  cadets  during  study  hours  is  strictly  prohibited. 

niOM  STUDUS. 

At  the  call,  studies  will  cease,  when  books,  papers,  seats,  &c.,  will  be  neatly 
«UTanged. 

DINNER. 

At  the  call,  all  books,  papers,  kc^  must  be  put  in  order,  after  which  the  ca- 
rets will  form  on  the  campus,  in  their  respective  places,  muster,  Ac.,  and  march 
to  and  from  dinner,  in  the  order  prescribed  for  breakfkst;  on  returning  to  the 
campus,  they  will  be  formed  and  dismissed  by  their  captains. 

DKILL. 

The  cadets  will  assemble  as  for  morning  parade,  and  be  marched  to  the  ar- 
3iiory  for  arms,  in  the  order  of  rank  of  their  officers,  the  senior  officer  going  first, 
^e  drill  will  continue  from  one  hour  to  one  hour  and  a  half. 

EVENING   PARADE. 

The  cadets  will  assemble  as  prescribed  for  morning  parade,  when  the  con- 
^ac^report,  detail  for  the  day  fbllowing,  and  orders,  are  read.  After  the  pa- 
nde  hi^  been  dismissed,  at  the  call,  "  To  SuppeVy"  the  captains  march  theur 
•companies  to  supper,  as  prescribed  in  directions  for  break&st  After  supper 
ib6  cadets  assemble  in  the  public  hall  for  prayers  and  the  settlement  of  the  re- 
yfxta  on  the  book  of  the  Officer  of  the  Day. 

EVENING  STUDIESw 

At  the  call,  the  cadets  will  repair  to  the  school-room,  as  prescribed  for  mom« 
ing  studies.    No  cadet  wUl  leave  his  desk  without  permission. 

TATTOO. 

At  the  call,  the  cadets  will  retire  to  their  quarters,  and  at  "  taps  "  they  must 
all  turn  in,  and  all  noise  must  cease. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  Officer  of  the  Bay  and  the  Quartermaster-sergeant  will  go 
through  the  barracks,  see  all  study-room  windows,  study  and  recitation  room 
doors  closed,  and  all  lights  out,  except  that  in  the  main  hall,  and  will  report  to 
the  Military  Superintendent,  at  his  office,  who  will  then  give  them  permission 
to  turn  in. 

Of  the  effects  and  tendencies  of  this  system,  as  developed  by  the  experience 
of  several  years,  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  of  the  Academy  is  thus  ex- 
press^:— 

"The  military  discipline,  on  which  the  whole  system  is  based,  is  found  to 
produce  the  happiest  effects  upon  the  general  conduct  and  bearing  of  the  cadets, 
it  bcolcatefl  the  useful  lesson  of  oheerfhl  and  ready  obedience.    It  gives  self* 
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ros]>cct  niul  promotes  the  growth  of  feelings  of  honor  and  tnio  independence. 
The  cadet  who  }iu8  I)eou  elevuted  by  good  conduct  to  a  position  of  command 
over  his  romradei*,  nnturully  feeln  the  honorable  roflponaibilitj  which  audi  a 
command  iiivijlvfs,  and  is  con8equently  can'ful  to  set  a  good  example  to  thoie 
in  the  ranks:  while  they,  in  their  turn,  seeing  that  good  conduct  and  compli- 
ance with  the  niles  of  order  insure  promotion,  are  inspired  with  an  honoiabto 
ambition  to  rise  by  the  same  means. 

One  of  the  ^^rrat  evils  of  schools  is  the  reluctance  whidi  a  generous  boj  iutt> 
urully  feelH  in  roportin^^  to  the  tcaclicrs  infractions  of  order,  and  so  incurriBg 
the  stigma  of  udi^-bcaring.  But  where  the  cadets,  under  strict  militarj  divh 
plinc  uiid  the  confltaut  supervision  of  the  teachers,  are  required  to  gorem  thiB> 
selves,  thiri  entirely  censes.  Two  years^  experience  has  proved  that  an  officer 
never  incurs  the  ill-will  of  his  command  by  the  performance  of  his  dotic^  hot 
that,  oil  tho  contrary,  the  best  oJDQcor,  the  one  who  ia  strictest  In  reportaj^iU 
infractions  of  discipline,  is  also  the  most  loved  and  the  most  popular.  Hie  » 
ports  too,  being  read  publicly  every  evening;  in  the  presence  of  the  teaohn 
and  the  cadets,  who  arc  thus  given  an  opportunity  of  exculpating  themsjJis^ 
prei>ent  an  etlectual  hindrance  to  the  petty  tjTanny  and  jealousy,  as  weD  Htii 
the  combination  among  the  pupils  against  the  toadiers,  which  idl,  pnotUhr 
connected  with  the  work  of  education,  admit  to  bo  among  the  most  serioos  tf 
ficulties  encountered  by  them  in  the  dlschai^  of  their  onerous  dotlsBL  Tfkt^ 
ing  boys  as  rcsponsiblu  beings,  possessed  of  honorable  feeling,  is  tb% 
way  of  insfjiring  it. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  the  system  of  militaiy  trebling  In 
that  it  stimulates  tho  love  of  arms  and  ]^rodnces  a  disrelish  for  the  ordinaiyiiai^ 
suits  of  peaceful  life.  Practical  experience,  liowever,  aliows  that  there  Is  olds 
force  in  this  objection.  As  a  passion  for  Ute  life  of  a  sailor  is  often  cored  b|f  tht 
cxperien«.'c  iA^a  swingle  voyogo,  so  tlie  natural  inclination  of  our  American  yosSk 
for  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  la  quite  as  likely  to  he  satiated  hy  ths  lb* 
Diiliarity  witti  militar}-  matters  acquired  at  the  Academy.  At  the  some  ttMdM 
advantages  of  .sueh  Cimillarity,  when  in  time  of  war  the  country  calli  Ibr  the 
servicc-s  of  her  citizens,  are  too  obvious  to  be  more  than  alluded  tm  iJBiliA 
emergeneles,  the  graduates  of  our  military  schools  will  be  naturally  looksdlo 
by  the  periple  as  their  leaders  In  the  field. 

The  real  olijcet  of  military  discipline  in  the  Academy  is  not  to  make  SoUIn 
only  of  tlie  students,  but  to  give  them  strengtii  of  body,  vigor  of  conslMta^ 
and  manliness  of  Ix'aring;  to  it  them  not  merely  for  the  field  of  hattls^  tatflr 
all  employni(>nts  and  de^xtrtmenta  of  life  which  demand  vigor,  eneisy,  and  s^ 
durance. '  Tho  effects  of  tho  drill,  of  the  regular,  daily,  sysleinatic  drill,  oAr 
competent  offl(^ens  in  restoring  to  health  and  strength  delicate,  dygpeplio  vi 
debilitated  youths,  would  be  alone  sufllcient  to  assure  us  of  its  U^  otfl^i^ 
llie  promptni-i'H.  acx'uracy,  and  general  habits  of  order  and  prcdsion  to  wUflh 
cadets  are  trained,  together  with  tlic  steady  cultivation  of  fideliiy,  honsi^ad 
courtesy,  as  essential  to  military  excellence,  have  also  been  Ibund  of  tDOMWj» 
bio  value  in  fitting  them  for  legal,  mercantUe  and,  in  fact^  all  professioiid  M 
business  pursuits.  *' 

In  its  influence  upon  manners,  the  militanr  sj'stem  is  especfaUly 
It  accustoms  the  f)upU  to  ready  and  cheerful  obedience  to  his  superion^  i 
at  the  same  time  it  cultivates  an  erect,  manly  and  gracefbl  bearing;  tiid«l|iiiv 
good  temixT  and  good  breeding  as  equally  essential  to  the  true  soUUtf  ibIIIi 
true  gentleman."  '.   ' 

The  Acapkmic  Department  of  the  Skihool  is  divided  hito  fimrdsaM^cf 
which  the  following  is  tho  prescribed  order  of  studies:. 

PREPABATOIIT  DRPARTMBNT. 

English  Language:  Kojiy  lessons  in  composition,  with  text-book,  readiagid* 
ocution,  writing,  spelling  and  punctuation. 

j4ri7Am<'/M:;  The  four  Urst  rules — simple  mental  exercises. 

Geography — Descriptive :  Outline  map^rawing,  with  blackboard  dellnestioQi 
and  familiar  onil  descriptions. 

History — United  Staies:  Easy  outlines.  Kaiural  History:  Familiar  leasoofc 
Dramng. 
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J0KIOR  DEPARTMENT. 


English  Language:  CompositioD ;    elements  of  grammar;   analysiB  of  sen- 
tences ;  study  of  words ;  reading,  elocution,  writing,  and  spelling. 
Mathematics :  Arithmetic ;  Algebra  begun. 
Latin^  begun.    French,  begun. 

Natural  Philosophy :  Continued.     Chemistry.    Astronomy. 
Geography :  Descriptive  and  physical,  map-drawing. 
History :  United  States,  and  outlines  of  English  hi^ry. 
Natural  Hisiary^  continued.    Drawing. 

MIDDLE  DEPABTMEKT. 

English  Language :  Composition ;  gprammar ;  criticism ;  rhetoric ;  elocatioiL 
Mathematics :  AJg^bra  and  Geooietry. 
Latin.    French.     German^  begun. 
Geography :  Statistical  and  commercial 

Astronomy:  Continued.    Natural  Philosophy.     Chemistry:  Analytical    JKk 
teorobgy — with  keeping  of  tables. 
History :  Uniyersal.    Natural  History^  completed. 
Science  of  Government:  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
JSooik-iTegytn^;  Single  and  double  entry.    Ltnwing. 

SENIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

English  Language:  Extempore  speaking  and  oratoiy;  history  of  EnglUh  laa- 
guage,  and  of  English  and  general  literature. 

Mathematics:  Trigonometry;,  oonic  sections;  analytical  geometry;  calcolui; 
astronomy,  with  calculations  of  eclipses  and  ooculatious. 

Mensuration,  Surveying  and  Namgation. 

Latin.     Greek.    I^Vench,     German..  .  ^sani^h. 

Philosophy :  Moral  and  Intellectual.    Logic    Philosophy  of  Sistory. 

Political  Economy:  Nature  and  origin  of  politiGal  oonathixtioiis  and  Icirt: 
nature  and  objects  of  international  law;  rights  and  duties  of  nations  ia  time  of 
war. 

Physiology :  General  end  Comparative.    Anatomy  ?  Human  and  compatrnthrei 

Classes  are  formed  in  Militai^  Engineering,  induding  the  location  and  OOD-^ 
struction  of  field  and  permanent  work^  uie  attack  and  defense  of  ibrtifteA. 
places,  tlio  construction  of  mines  and  galleries,  also  in  thd  ait  and  aaienceoT' 
war,  including  strategy,  Iqgistics  and. tactics. 

The  following  persons  constitute  the  faculty  of  the  Academy  i^  the  pnm^ 
session: 

Col.  F.  N.  Freeman,  Militaiy  Superintendent  and  Teacher  of  ToppgraphkBl 
Engineering  and  Surveying. 

Mr.  Edward  Butler,  Academic  Superintendent,  and  Teadier  of  Qffmu^ 
and  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy.  i 

Mr.  John  Lowrt,  Elocution  and  English  Branches. 

Mr.  Robert  Carter,  History,  Geography  and  Beile^Lettretf. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Liken,  Latin,  Greek  and  Chemistiy. 

Mr.  Harrt  p.  Gray,  Mathematics. 

MONS.  CO0VEN8-DBLFO86B,  French  and  Higher  MAthematiOL 

Mr.  Ohlfsen  Bagge,  German  and  Music 

Mr.  George  Platt,  Book-keeping,  Surveying  and  Kavigadon. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Kino,  Figure,  Landscapey  and  Mechanteal  Drawing -aad  Fiinlfaif. 

Me.  F.  H.  Fredericks,  Dancing  and  Calisthenics. 

C.  McEniqht  Smith,  M.  D.,  Surgeon. 


IV.   FENELON  AND  HIS  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 


Fbkklow,  (Francis  De  SaJignac  De  La  Motte,)  next  to  Bossnet, 
the  most  prominent  French  divine  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
made  himself  eminent  also  by  his  active  educational  labors  and 
especially  as  tutor  of  the  princes^  whose  training  he  conducted  with 
anch  extraordinary  skill  that  no  one  who  has  ever  occupied  a  similar 
position  can  be  compared  with  him.  Eminently  fitted  for  the  duties 
of  the  office  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  knowledge,  he  also 
possessed  the  clear,  far-seeing  vision  6f  a  statesman  and  the  love  en- 
during every  test,  of  a  father.  Conscious  that  with  the  manage- 
roent  of  the  three  princes  the  fbture  of  France  was  in  a  large  degree 
intmtted  to  him,  be  devoted  to  his  office  all  the  rich  resources  of 
hifli  intellect,  all  the  powers  of  his  soul,  all  the  fruits  of  unceasing 
thought  and  a  widely  varied  experience.  And  the  results  of  his 
exertions  were  in  truth,  in  one  respect  at  least,  surprising,  and  what 
lie  did  in  order  to  effect  these  results,  though  always  unassuming, 
for  that  reason  deserves  passing  notice,  and  is  also  assuredly  of  im- 
portance as  showing  the  condition  of  educational  matters  in  his 
times.  We  propose  to  give  briefly  a  sketch  of  his  labors  in  this 
field,  leaving  out  of  view  all  that  relates  to  his  position  in  the  church 
and  to  his  theological  controversies. 

F6n6lon  belonged  to  an  old  family  of  southern  France,  and  was 
bom,  August  6th,  1651,  at  the  Chateau  F^n^lon  in  Perigord.  His 
father,  a  man  of  much  intelligence,  watched  the  education  of  this 
son  with  mudi  solicitirde,  who  though  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
soon  manifested  briUiant  talents ;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
lus  remarkably  susceptible  but  also  equally  remarkably  thoughtful 
boy  make  the  most  rapid  progress.  When  twelve  years  old  he 
had  already  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Greek,  spoke  the  Latin  lan- 
guage with  fluency,  and  had  read  such  authors  as  were  accessible  to 
him.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  he  studied  for  several  years  at 
the  University  of  Cahors,  and  thence  came  to  Paris  to  reside  with 
his  mide,  the  Marquis  Antoine  de  F^n^lon.    Here  the  youth  of 
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eighteen  received  most  flattering  applause  as  a  preacher,  but  willin 
ly  followed  the  prudent  advice  of  his  uncle,  and  withdrew  from  th< 
empty  bustle  of  the  world  to  the  theological  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpic 
where  he  spent  five  years  in  preparation  for  his  profession  as  priest^ 
After  ordination  he  resumed  his  public  labors,  and  devoted  himse 
especially  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  poor  and  sick.     He  was  th 
placed  by  Harlay,  archbishop  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  societ^^ , 
composed  of  young  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  which  had  be 
formed  for  the  catholic  education  of  Protestant  girls*     He  continu 
in  this  position  for  ten  years,  a  mild  and  impartial  adviser  of 
teaebers  and  pupils,  their  fiithcrly  friend  and  guide.     Hia  work  Qf^ 
**Femal^  Educaiion^^  {De  VEducniian  tUs  Fiile$,)  which  has  go 
through  many  editions,  and  been  translated  into  the  principal  far 
gnages  of  £urope,  was  one  result  of  this  ministry.    This  work  lim 
ita  deficiencies  and  defects ;  but  it  abounds  in  excellent  and  tmtiifi^ 
observations  upon  the  character  of  ckildren,  is  full  of  practice 
directions  for  the  culture  of  the  mind  and:  heait,  and  aa  one  of  th 
first  attempts  to  discuss  systematically  the.  problems  and  peculi 
ties  of  female  education,  will  always  be  esteemed  a  remarkable  pex^'' 
formance.     When  Louis  XIV,  ever*  desirous  of  the  oooiyerBion  of  th» 
protestants  within  his  kingdom,  appointed  FidnMon  to  the  misMOn  i 
Poitoo,  it  was  evident  to  all  who  knew  him,  that  no  one  tinited 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  such  an  agency,  as  much  of  the  powe^^ 
of  love  and  so  delicate  and  reliable  tact,  as  he  had  thus,  as  anperios'' 
of  the  ''NouvcUes  Catholiques,"  fitted  himself  in  the  moat  soitab! 
manner  for  such  a  mission.    But  the  duty  which  he  entered  npo 
was  a  most  difficult  one.    The  protestuit  population  in  the  pro^c^ 
of  La  Rochelle,  which  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  F( 
in  connection  with  his  intimate  friend,  the  Abbi  de  Langeron, 
the  afterwards  renowned  Flcury,  was  firm  And  decided  in  ita  fkit.^ 
and  h&ving  been  embittered  by  repeated  harah  raeaaurei,  waa  li 
accessible  to  the  instruction  and  prayers  even  of  a  Fto^km.    Aa 
entered  upon  this  task,  appeared  hia  book  upon  the  ^Ojfiee  cf 
Foiior^^  (Sur  la  Ministere  des  Fasieun.)    On  hia  retnni  to 
advised  the  king  to  patience  and  indulgence  towards  hia  pvo 
Bubjecta,  and  then  entered  again  upon  his  humble  4ii(iea  among 
'^  Nouvelles  Catholiques."    Having  now  attained  to  the 
manhood,  he  seemed  still  desirous  of  avoiding  the  paths  of  ambitv 

But  when  it  became  necessary  to  select  tutors  for  theee  aon»  -         ^ 
the  Dauphin,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and  Bern,  F6n6ic:^^^ 
could  not  be  overlooked.    He  had  written  his  work  upon  ^. 
jGittco^ibit,"  for  the  Duchess  de  Beauvilliers,  who  educated  her 
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dren  with  the  roost  faithful  attention  and  traly  christian  scrupulous- 
neaa,  and  the  hnsband  of  this  excellent  woman,  who  had  been  placed 
as  grovernor  over  the  princes  by  their  royal  grand&ther,  sought  to 
obtain  the  services  of  Pension,  above  all  others,  in  their  education. 
The  scruples  of  those  who  believed  that  they  saw  in  him  a  marked 
Jansenist,  were  overcome  by  Bossuet,  and  his  election  was  the  source 
of  great  and  wide-spread  joy  and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  prize 
essay  by  the  Academy  of  Angers. 

Several  distinguished  men  were  associated  with  F^ndlon  in  this  im- 
portant work.  The  Bake  do  Bcauviiliers  was  in  every  reftpcct  a  man 
of  sterling  character,  of  exemplary  piety  and  nnaherable  fidelity, 
and  he  ever  preserved  a  most  happy  degree  of  harmony  among  his 
co-laborers, — ^F^ndlon,  the  Abb^s  de  Langeron,  Flenry,  and  do  Beau- 
mont, with  the  Jesuit,  de  Yalois,  a  confessor  to  the  young  princes : — 
who  were  all  placed  under  his  general  dirdction,  but  were  permitted 
by  him  to  freely  act^  each  in  his  own  peculiar  way.  Unlimited  con- 
fidence was  placed  by  him  in  F^n^bd,  who  aoon*  became  the  soul 
of  the  course  of  training  that  was  pursued,  and  devoted  to  it  all  his 
powers  of  mind  and  heart,  undisturbed  among  the  rapidly  shifting 
Boenes  and  amusements  of  court  life.    ' 

The  problem  that  first  arose  was  a  very  difHcult  one.  The  oldest 
of  the  three  princes  Duke  Louis  of  Butgtindy,  had  passed  his 
seventh  year  when  F^n^lon  became  his  tutor,  in  September,  1089. 
He  was  endowed  with  noble  talents,  but  nnfortnnately  was  also  sub- 
ject to  frequent  attacks  of  ungovernable  passion,  quickly  succeeded 
by  a  defiant  obstinacy  which  was  strenghtened  by  the  consciousness 
of  hia  princely  rank;  with  a  capacity  for  every  excellence,  ho  was 
still  in  continual  danger  of  sacrificing  all  that  is  most  noble  to  the 
indulgence  of  a  hasty  temper ;  the  firmness  of  his  attendants  pro- 
voked him — their  indulgence  fostered  his  pride;  by  injudicious 
management  he  could  bo  made  the  slave  of  pernicious  habits  and 
degenerate  into  thorough  wickedness.  So  much  the  more  difficult 
waa  F^nelon's  task.  lie  perceived  immediately  that  ho  must  win 
the  afiTections  of  his  pupil  before  he  could  attempt  his  mental  cul- 
ture ;  and  this  he  sncceeded  in  doing,  while  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  patience  calm  and  invariable,  and  that  skillAilly  took  advantage  of 
every  favorable  moment,  he  chocked  the  boy's  excessive  excitability, 
eaoaed  him  to  feel  that  his  ebullitions  of  passion  were  debasing  and 
bjorions,  and  brought  more  and  more  home  to  his  proud  young 
heart  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  himself  as  in  every  will  and 
deed  opposed  to  the  Lord  of  lords,  before  whom  human  greatness 
•nd  nobility  are  nothing,  and  only  humility  striving  for  parity  and 
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troth,  can  stand.     In  this  F^n^lon  was  aided  by  a  natural  ability  of 
nsing  in  manifold  forms  a  boundless  store  of  excellent  instruction ; 
pleasant  stories,  simple  allegories,  sprightly  dialogues,  mythology 
and  history,  the  writings  of  the  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers 
were  employed  for  the  purpose ;  and  if  we  examine  the  almost  end* 
less  collection  of  tables,  fables,  and  conversations  which  were  writ- 
ten by  F^D^lon  for  his  pupil's  benefit,  it  will  be  immediately  seea 
with  what  care  and  diligence  he  conducted  his  work,  and  with  what 
accuracy  and  distinctness  he  strove  to  bring  out  every  point  in  the 
different  exercises.     At  the  same  time  he  knew  how  to  associate 
various  different  exercises  with  his  instruction,  requiring  the  prince 
sometimes  to  translate  what  was  given  him,  sometimes  to  repeat  it 
orally,  to  imitate  it  in  different  ways,  and  thus  ^  it  so  much  the  .^^c 

more  firmly  in  mind.     But  he  was  still  little  inclined  to  hasten  by 
special  incentives  the  intellectual  development  of  the  boy,  which  in 
one  as  gifted  and  with  a  mind  as  remarkably  active  could  have  been 
easily  excited  to  an  excessive  degree;  only  while  he  brought  to  the 
notice  of  his  susceptible  pupil,  in  conversation,  in  his  sports,  at 
table,  and  in  his  walks,  the  most  pleasing  objects  judiciously  rehited 
and  in  proper  succession,  he  strengthened  his  habits  of  attention, 
induced  the  power  of  connected  thought,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
independence  in  the  employment  of  his  perceptions.    The  formei 
course  was  followed  by  him  in  the  earliest  oral  exercises.    The  bo] 
soon  took  great  pleasure  in  the  study  of  Latin,  which  F^n^lon  con-u 
ducted  by  first  forming  for  him  sentences  from  the  simplest  elemenl 
and  then  deducing  from  them  the  value  of  the  language,  in  order 
lead  him  on  to  observe  the  peculiarities  both  of  the  Latin  an*, 
the  French. 

Under  such  treatment  the  boy's  powers  developed  with 
rigidity.    He  comprehended  with  care  and  retained  with  firm  hoT* 
whatever  he  once  understood.    His  judgment  was  accurate 
subtle,  his  fancy  lively  and  rich,  and  hence  be  applied  himself  wiv 
growing  earnestness  to  the  abstruse  and  also  with  wonderful 
ness  to  the  comprehensive.    At  first,  by  only  gracing  at  that  wl 
was  above  him,  as  if  in  flight,  he  soon  acquired  a  delight 
going  methodically  forward,  and  therefore  made  only  the 
rapid  advances.    His  character  also  became  continually  more  aettl. 
As,  however,  an  excessive  vivacity  gave  place  to  a  very  strikiiig 
giee  of  bashfulness,  arising  from  his  desire  to  avoid  errors  of  the 
lessaesB  which  gradually  grew  into  an  aversion  to  any  ap] 
public,  F6n61on  took  special  pams  again  to  accustom  the  prii 
associate  freely  with  others,  while  his  sympathy  for  othen' 
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Ucli  had  Bomeiimefl  maDifested  itself  in  violent  ontbanta  of 
,  F6n61on  had  also  the  skill  to  transform  into  a  noble  benevo- 

Moreover,  at  a  later  period,  the  duke  was  always  very  prone 
ch  himself  closely,  and  to  receive  calmly  any  unpleasant 
thai  might  be  told  him.  He  manifested  a  strong  susceptibility 
gions  influences,  whence  ho  soon  drew  a  cohtrolling  motive 

avoidance  of  wrongdoing,  as  well  as  for  the  growing  strong 
right 

ouTse  as  his  education  advanced,  it  embraced  both  geography 
itory,  and  here  the  land,  of  which  the  prince  was  to  become 
raa  treated  of  with  such  accuracy  as  was  becoming  and  possi- 

the  want  of  all  apparatus  of  instruction.    By  d^rees  his 

were  extended  to  include  philosophical  subjects.  But  here 
n  did  not  permit  himself  to  indulge  in  lofty  speculations;  he 
;ed  only  what  might  seem  to  bring  into  close  connection  the 
idge  that  had  already  been  gained,  accustom  his  pupil  to  con- 
I  thought,  enable  him  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  domain 
wledge  and  of  life,  and  reveal  to  him  new  paths  and  new 
The  course  of  instruction  seems  to  have  had  a  historical 
ler.  The  prince  was  to  be  taught  how  the  errors  of  the  an- 
hilosophers  were  not  only  errors  of  the  understanding  but  of 
overstepping  the  bounds  that  God  has  ordained,  and  how, 
leless,  they  all  concurred  in  great  truths,  though  indeed  the 
.  were  able  to  furnish  only  weak  supports  and  motives  to  a 
ife.  This  again  afforded  an  easy  transition  to  a  more  accu- 
;imation  of  the  excellency  of  Christianity,  and  it  appears  that 
Dce,  having  attained  to  greater  independence  of  action,  though 
to  accept  unquestioned  whatever  was  taught  under  the 
Ay  of  the  church,  still  asked  for  a  clearer  and  perfect  under- 
g  of  its  doctrines  which  F6n^lon  sought  to  effect  by  de- 

aignments  drawn  from  historic  apologetic  statements, 
a  ^Letter's  upon  the  different  objects  of  Metaphysics  and 

while  he  lead  on  his  pupil,  whose  appreciation  of  the  truth 
ntinually  growing  more  acute,  to  these  fields  of  knowledge, 
^t  to  make  himself  also  at  home  in  the  domain  of  the  fine 
He  had  himself  endeavored,  by  intercourse  with  the  painter 
df  who  often  had  his  residence  in  Versailles,  to  gain  a  deeper 
into  the  elementary  rules  of  art,  and  the  special  peculiarities 
old  and  the  modern  masters,  and  how  skillfully  he  now  in- 
)  the  prince  into  the  world  of  beauty,  is  shown  by  the  two 
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of  who&e  works  he  afterwards  made  a  complete  translation.  For 
the  reasons  of  this  preference,  see  his  **J)ialogu4$  sur  V Eloquence,^ 

The  historical  instruotion  of  later  years  was  imparted  by  means 
of  carefully  prepared  lectures.  In  order  to  instruct  him  aright  in 
ehurch  history,  the  princes  read,  in  addition  to  the  historical  books 
of  the  Bible,  select  letters  of  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Jerome,  and  extraots  from  Prudensios  and  Paolinusy — dosing  with 
BoseueVs  ^Hiatoire  du  VariatioHsJ'^  The  rcading  of  Sleidan  would 
have  been  included  if  the  work  of  this  protestant.  historian  could 
have  been  obiained  in  a  French  translation.  In  civil  history,  the 
portions  of  most  importance  for  ih^  piince  was  of  course  the  his- 
tory of  France, — but  he  read  also  by  degrees  iii^  principal  works 
respecting  the  Netherlands^  Germany,  &c.  In  comxectiou  with  the 
lectures,  to  make  thorn  more  complete,  various  y^ritten  aids  were 
used,  such  aa  abstracts,  chronological  tables,  <tsc«  In  scientific  studies 
the  prince  took  the  greatest  interesti  and  it  is  also  to  be  Boted  that 
)ie  had  read  Cato^s  book  upon  Agriculture,  Columella,  Herod's 
'*  Wwki  and  Day%^^  and  Xenophoa^s  ^  OeconofnictisJ^  He  was,  how- 
ever, restrained  from  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  from  the  ap- 
prehension that  he  would  devote  himself  to  it  with  so  much  eagerness 
at  to  lose  his  taste  for  subjects  of  mora  importance. 

The  development  of  the  young  prmce  had  i^vanced  in  the 
most  gratifying  manner,  and  his  character  had  become,  as  it  were, 
transformed,  to.  the  delight  of  all  who  had  known  the  capricious, 
nogovemable  boy,  when  F6n61on,  entangled  in  an  unfortunate  con- 
troversy through  the  envy  and  passionateness  of  Bossueti  and  ac- 
oosed  of  being  an  enthusiastic  '*  quietest,"  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
kix^  and  was  compelled  to  leave  Yersail^s,  in  August,  1607.  In 
accordance  with  an  order  from  the  king  he  betook  himself  to  Cam- 
bray,  over  which  see  the  gratitude  of  Louis  had  two  years  before 
made  him  archbishop. .  It  is  not  for  us  here  either  to  discuss  more 
particulariy  the  qontest  that  caused  the  cf^trophe,  or  to  picture 
the  activity,  fruitful  in  good,  which  Fon^lon  now  displayed  as  the 
chief  shepherd  over  a  wide  district^  and  the  magnanimity  with  which 
he  carried  on  the  theological  quarrel  to  its  termination, — and  also 
in  respect  to  the  influence  which  he  exerted  upon  his  beloved  pupil 
after  their  separation,  we  must  be  bricC  At  first,  it  seemed  to  him, 
as  if  all  pos^bility  of  intercourse  waa  cut  pfil  In  January,  1608, 
his  friends,  the  Abb6e  do  Beaumont  and  de  Langeron,  were  also 
rudely  dismissed  from  the  Court,  and  he  himself  appeared  to  have 
fiiUen  into  as  deep  disgrace  that  the  courtiers  dared  scarcely  to  men- 
tion hia  name. 
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The  appearance  of  the  ^^Aventures  de  Telemaque^^  published  con- 
trary to  his  wish,  made  his  position  still  worse.     The  plan  of  this 
work  was  early  projected,  and  had  been  actually  executed  as  early 
as  1683  and  1694 ;  but  it  had  suffered  numerous  interruptions,  and 
its  revision  and  completion  was  not  made  until  he  could  no  longer 
operate  immediately  upon  tho  mind  of  his  pupil,  and  he  felt  the 
necessity  so  much  the  more  of  aiding  at  least  indirectly  in  complet- 
ing the  education  of  the  heir  to  the  throne.     Respecting  this  produc- 
tion as  a  work  of  art,  difierent  opinions  may  be  allowed,  as  even  at 
the  first  very  different  views  were  expressed,  only  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  was  calculated  remarkably  well  for  tho  purpose 
which  it  was  intended  to  secure.     F^n^lon  desired  to  show  to  the 
future  king  of  France  how  comprehensive  and  difficult  is  the  qnesp 
tion  to  bo  at  one  time  solved,  and  what  sagacity  and  strength  he 
would  need  in  order  to  escape  tho  dangers  of  his  pathway.     There- 
fore he  has  here  given  him  a  view  of  royalty  from  every  direction, 
in  glorious  prosperity  and  in  shameful  degeneracy,  in  a  position  of 
security  and  in  a  crisis  of  doubt,  in  the  splendor  of  great  anccesses 
and  in  the  wretchedness  of  miserable  escapes*    He  has  taught  him 
by  what  means  a  nation  prospers,  how  much  the  personal  vices  of 
the  rukr  hinder  and  embairass  it,  and  what  on  the  other  hand  his 
wisdom  and  energy,  inciting  and  animating,  directing  and  prompt- 
ing, protecting  and  conciliating,  can  effect.    He  has  clearly  shown 
how  much  can  be  intrusted  to  Hxq  unrestrained  action  of  the  peo- 
ple, what  harm  arises  ftom  imprudent  interference  in  the  healthy 
movements  (life-throbs)  of  the  nation,  how  negligence  in  permitting 
favorable  opportunities  to  pass  unimproved,  involves  irretrievable 
loss,  and  how  under  aH  circumstances  greatness  is  confirmed  and 
sustained  by  wise  laws.  With  much  skill  are  the  different  departments 
of  human  activity  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  in  living 
pictures,  while  important  instruction  is  interwoven  respecUng  agriool- 
ture,  industry  and  commerce,  the  arts  of  active  life,  public  instmo- 
tion,  and  the  relations  of  nations.    In  like  manner  it  is  made  eri* 
dent  how  easily  even  the  wisest  king  may  be  deceived,  and  tlie  most 
just  be  lead  into  injustice  and  cruelty ;  how  the  tyrant  builds  his  own 
dungeon  and  his  own  suspicion  breeds  suspicion  around  about  him ; 
how  a  king  must  atone  for  every  act  of  wrong  more  grievously  tbaa 
other  men ;  mistakes  committed  are  sometimes  not  followed  by  in- 
creased sagacity ;  how  often  he  groans  for  deliverance  from  the  yoke 
of  unworthy  favorites,  and  how  absolute  rulers  are  often  impotenti 
and  the  greatness  of  the  splendor  that  surrounds  them  does  not 
equal  the  greatness  of  their  responsibility.    In  addition  to  all  this 
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there  is  mucli  general  instruction  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  life, — 
respecting  presence  of  mind  and  firmness  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
respecting  secrecy,  the  sophistry  of  th«  emotions,  allowable  plea- 
sures, the  subordination  of  every  inclination  to  the  requirements  of 
duty,  <S:c.     Pension  was  greatly  misunderstood  when  it  was  sought 
to  discover  in  these  descriptions  a maliciotrs  satire  upon  Louis  XlVy 
and  his  reign,  and  it  has  been  labor  wholly  lost  to  search  in  even  a 
single  particular  for  any  reference  to  the  men  and  things  of  that 
time,     llie  first  publication  containing  special  explanations  of  this 
Und  was  that  of  Ph.  de  Limiers,  Amsterdam,  1710,  after  which, 
similar  ones  appeared  in  Germany.     But,  hi  truth,  F6n^lon  had  un- 
consciously drawn  in  his  descriptions  from  what  he  had  seen  and 
experienced,  and,  as  he  had  no  intention  of  publishing  hiswoii[,had 
vdthont  hesitation,  and  decidedly,  expressed  whatever  seemed  to  serve 
Ills  educational  purpose.    The  greater  at  that  time  the  dissatisfac- 
"tioii  in  France  and  Europe  under  Loois^  govemmonti  and  the  more 
seldom  hitherto  any  critic  had  ventured  to  reiqarkupon  it,  the  more 
Welcome  was  this  book  of  a  man  s6  distinguished,  which  seemed  to 
^o  justice  to  all  parties  end  to  encourage  to  bolder  censures.    This 
vrork  has  also  without  doubt  developed  a  propensity  to  deduce  from 
antiquity,  where  hitherto  for  the  most  part  only  models  had  been 
songbt  for  oratorical  and  poetical  exercises,  political  ideals  also,  and 
'^lien  to  apply  to  them  the  circumstances  of  the  present^  and  in  the  dis- 
«atisfiu;tion  enhanced  by  this  very  means,  to  see  in  so  much  the 
clearer  light,  the  heroes  and  regulations  of  antiquity.    The  sugges- 
"Uons  in  this  respect  given  by  F^n^lon  have  oondnued  in  operation 
'tJirongli  the  entire  eighteenth  century,  which  has  held  fast  to  classi- 
cal shldies  for  this  reason,  especially  that  he  commended  them  so 
%trong]y.    The  history  of  the  book,  the  numerous  editions  through 
"^rhich  this  ^^Game  of  Frinces^^  had  passed,  the  translations  by  which 
other  nations  have  mad^  it  their  own,  the  imitations  to  which  it  has 
^ven  rise,  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  very  extended  article 
"^hich  would  also  be  a  historical  review  of  its  purely  pedagogical 
Xiscftxlness,  and  Very  instructive.    The  first  really  correctand  complete 
edition,  appeared  after  the  author's  death,  in  17 17,  and  showed 
*Uic  carelessness  of  the  first  impression  which  was  printed  con- 
'fcrary  to  Fen6k>il^s  wish,  and  by  dishonorable  means.    But  this  issue 
liad  alrcsidy  wrought  an  astonishing  result,  and  procured  for  the  an- 
t;hor  the  wondering  sympathy  of  Europe  now  armed  against  France 
in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession. 

Daring  this  war,  Pension  displayed  in  the  cause  of  France  the 
xnoat  noble  eneigy,  and  gave  his  counsel,  repeatedly  under  the  bit^ 
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terest  affliction,  in  tbe  most  faithful  manner,  to  bis  pnpil,  now  grown 
up  and  proving  his  abilities  as  general  in  the  field.  When  the 
death  of  the  dauphin,  in  l7ll,  placed  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  next 
to  the  throne,  pension,  with  the  dukes  de  Beauvillierd  and  de 
Chevreuse,  endeavored  to  prepare  this  most  nobly  disposed  prince 
for  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  now  greatly  exhausted  and 
waiting  his  accession  to  the  throne  with  ardent  longing,  by  the  most 
full  and  comprehensive  counsels.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  affiicting 
events  that  desolated  the  royal  palace,  the  prince  also  sunk  in  sud- 
den death,  Fiebruary,  I7l2,  F^n^lon,  pierced  to  the  heart, — ^the 
life  and  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  were  in  fact  the  life  and 
death  of  F6n61on — withdrew  from  the  world  and  directed  all  his 
thoughts,  all  his  desires  to  the  peace  of  eternity.  In  the  latter  part 
of  August,  I7l4y  the  faithful  Beauvilliers  passed  to  the  tomb.  With 
the  entrance  of  the  new  year,  F^elon  himself  was  taken  sick— on 
the  7th  of  January,  he  closed  his  richly  jeweled,  well  tried  life.  He 
died,  says  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon,  "in  the  arms  of  his  friends  and 
his  clergy ;  mourned  by  all  hb  diocese ;  equally  lamented  by  catho- 
lics and  protestants.  To  complete  his  elogium,  he  left  behind  him 
neither  d^bt»  nor  money,"  \ 

TSS  EDUCATION  OF  DACOBTEBS. 

"While,  the  education  of  boys  is  considered  a  woi^k  of  the 
highest  importance,''  it  is  said,  "it  is  not  necessary  for  girls  to  become 
learned ;  it  is  their  part  to  manage  the  household  and  obey  their 
husbands*"     It  is  true  that  as  they  are  not  destined  to  govern  the 
State,  carry  on  war  or  minister  in  sacred  things,  they  may  (Uspen 
with  the  accurate  study  of  subjects  connected  with  politics,  mili 
art,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  theology ;  many  of  the  mechani 
cal  arts  are  also  unsuitable,  for  their  bodies,  as  well  as  their  roin 
are  less  vigorous  and  more  easily  fatigued  than  the  other  sex.     B 
from  this  natural  weakness  of  women,  comes  the  obligation , 
strengthen  and  support  them.    The  duties  which  they  have  to 
form  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  human  society.     It  is  they  w 
regulate  domestic  concerns,  promote  the  happiness  of*their  husban 
and  educate  their  children.     We  should  consider  too,  how  much 
fluence  a  woman  has,  and  that  the  excesses  of  men  ofi;en  spring 
the  bad  education  they  have  received  from  mothers,  afnd  the 
fluence  of  other  bad  women  upon  their  tender  youth* 

When  a  child  has  arrived  at  a^  certain  age,  without  die  pr^>pei> 
exercise  of  her  powers  she  can  have  no  taste  for  matters  of  real  im^ 
portance — she  will  have  an  aversion  to  labor  to  any  serious  ocoa/w. 
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tion.  In  this  conditioD,  the  society  of  her  mother,  who  reprimandA 
her  with  severity,  wears  always  a  serious  face,  and  seems  oppressed 
with  domestic  cares,  becomes  disheartening  and  repnlsive.  She 
conceives  a  distaste  ibr  what  is  good,  and  sinks  into  indolence, 
which  becomes  an  incurable  habit.  She  sleeps  a  third  longer  than 
is  necessary,  thus  rendering  herself  more  and  more  enervated  and 
hmqoid.  Then  follows  a  morbid  desire  for  shows  and  diversions, 
aiid  an  inordinate  curiosity.  For  want  of  solid  nourishment,  this 
curiosity  is  directed  towards  vain  and  dangerous  objects, — novels, 
playa,  and  narratives  of  romantic  adventure^  Such  studios  render 
h«r  unfit  for  the  duties  of  society.  With  her  head  full  of  heroes 
and  princesses,  what  must  be  her  disgust,  when  compelled  to  descend 
to  the  humblest  details  of  domestic  life  t 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  must  be  found  in  commenoing  the 
Hlncation  of  girls  in  their  earliest  in&ncy  ;  for  it  is  then  thai  the 
ieepest  impressions  are  made.  Before  they  can  speak,  they  are 
oaming  a  language,  which  they  will  soon  use  with  more  correctness 
ban  can  be  obtained  by  the  ripest  scholars  in  the  study  of  the  dead 
anguages.  Now,  the  process  of  learning  a  language  is  not  merely 
^mmitting  to  memory  many  words,  but  learning  t^^e  meaning  of 
ach  word.  The  infant  observes  of  what  object  each  word  is  the 
IgUy  and  though  its  mental  constitution  gives  it  a  wonderful  facility 
»f  impression  from  external  objects,  yet  steady  attention  must  bo 
eqaisite,  to  distinguish  each  object  by  its  proper  Tmme.  They 
»egiD»  too,  at  a  very  early  age  to  seek  those  who  gratify  them,  and 
o  avoid  those  who  restrain  them.  They  know  when  to  cry  and 
rhen  to  be  silent,  in  order  to  attain  their  wishes.  It  is  therefore  in 
*oiir  power  to  inspire  in  them  a  desire  to  be  with  virtuous  persons. 
f ou  may  by  the  tone  of  your  voice,  the  expression  of  your  coun- 
CBance,  teach  them  to  love  and  desire  what  is  good,  and  to  fear  and 
late  what  is  evil,  and  by  this  prepossession,  render  the  after  practice 
>f  virtue  more  easy. 

The  health  of  children  should  be  promoted  by  great  regularity 
nd  simplicity  of  diet;  every  thing  that  tends  to  rouse  the  pasaions 
hotild  be  avoided,  and  they  shonld  be  deprived  of  things  for  which 
hey  arc  too  eager,  that  they  may  not  too  oonfidently  expect  to  at- 
ain  all  their  desires. 

Instruction  should  not  be  pressed  on  the  infant  mind,  but  when 
he  reasoning  faculty  is  developed,  each  word  shonld  tend  to  make 
hem  love  truth.  We  should  avoid  all  felse  pretenses  for  the  sake 
»f  appeasing  them,  or  inducing  them  to  obey.  Children  are  often 
•poiled  by  being  encouraged  to  talk,  and  by  learning  that  they  are 
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freqaently  tho  subject  of  your  oonrersations.  Show  them  that  yonr 
attention  to  them  arises,  not  from  admiration  of  their  genius,  but 
from  their  need  of  care,  and  tendency  to  evil.  Chiidren  hare  many 
questions  to  ask  about  what  they  see ;  aaasvor  them  correctly,  adding 
little  comparisons  to  enable  them  to  uoderstand  yonr  ^xplanatiom. 
Teach  them  to  be  careful  about  fomnng  judgments,  and  to  pkee 
confideneo  in  the  oounsek  of  age  and  experience.  Never  tire  of 
children's  questions:  they  are  the  openings  which  nature  offers  to 
aid  the  wodc  of  instruction*  In  answering  their  questions,  show 
that  they  give  you  pkasure,  and  you  will  be  able  to  teach  Uiem 
without  formal  study  how  tho  work  of  life  is  carried  on,  the  ordinary 
price  of  articles  in  daily  use,  information  lyiiag  at  the  basis  of 
economy  and  of  special  use  to  females. 

As  children  are  apt  to  imitate,  we  should  place  before  them  none 
but  worthy  examples;  yet,  as  they  can  not  fail  to  see  some  impn> 
prietics  and  follies,  we  should  show  them  how  despised  are  tiioae 
who  yield  to  their  passions,  and  make  them  observe  in  another,  the 
virtues  wo  desire  to  soe  in  them. 

It  is  often  well  to  uso  indirect  instruction  as  less  wearisome  then 
formal  lessons*  Speak  to  a  third  person,  in  the  presence  of  yonr 
pupil,  of  those  subjects'  that  will  interest  her ;  answer  her  questlona 
promptly,  and  permit  her  to  propose  them  in  her  own  way,  and 
mingle  instruction  in  her  sports.  If  you  permit  her  to  form  a  aad 
and  mchtncholy  idea  of  virtue,  and  to  picture  vice  and  irregularity 
under  a  smiling  aspect,  all  is  lost.  Teach  her  that  piety  does  not 
cause  the  defects  of  good  people  who  are  disagreeable ;  and  do  not  en* 
deavor  to  hide  your  own  faults  rather  than  show  her  an  example  oteotf 
recting  her  faults  by  correcting  your  own.  As  far  as  possible  make 
duty  agreeable,  show  her  the  utility  of  what  you  teach,  and  its 
necessity  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  Never  assume  an  austere  man- 
ner ;  rather  gain  the  affections  of  children,  let  them  be  free  with  yoa 
and  not  fear  to  show  you  their  faults.  Confidence  is  of  more  nae 
than  rigorous  authority.  If  the  wise  man  recommended  to  parents 
to  keep  children  in  subjection,  it  was  not  his  design  to  condenm  m 
gentle,  patient,  mode  of  education ;  he  censures  only  those,  who  seek 
rather  their  own  amusement  than  the  good  of  their  children.  Paienta 
should  preser\'e  authority  to  enforce  obedience,  but  it  should  be  need 
only  when  all  other  means  are  unavailing.  Never  reprimand  a  child 
in  the  first  impulse  of  excited  feeling,  if  irritated  yourself  she 
that  you  act  with  passion,  and  you  are  in  danger  of  losing  your 
thority ;  and  if  the  child  is  in  ill  humor,  she  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to 
overcome  her  passion,  or  to  appreciate  your  advice.     Speak  of  but 
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one  fknlt  at  a  time,  and  always  raggest  meana  to  overcome  it.  We 
should  not  threaten  often  without  ptmishnent^  bat  yet  we  shonld 
inflict  paniahment  leas  ft^qnently  than  it  is  threatened.  As  &r  as 
jK)6uble  mingle  the  usefal  with  the  agreeable,  imitating  the  ancients, 
^ho,  through  the  medium  of  poetry,  tanght  the  principles  of  science, 
*the  xnaxims  of  virtue,  and  refinement  of  manners.  Impose  as  few 
ibrmal  tasks  as  possible ;  a  vast  variety  of  information  may  be  given 
an  £uniliar  conversation.  Inspire  in  yonr  pupil  a  desire  to  learn. 
TTell  her  some  interesting  story,  show  her  the  books  from  which  you 
3iave  taken  it — let  it  be  handsomely  bound,  well  printed,  and  with 
^be  pictures,  a  book  of  short  and  wonderful  aitories.  When  she 
^gpns  to  read,  do  not  require  accuracy,  but  let  her  pronounce  just 
as  she  speaks.  A  similar  method  should  be  used  in  teaching  her  to 
"write.  When  she  can  read  a  Kttle  it  will  amuse  her  to  form  pictures 
and  letters.  Encourage  her  with  some  simple  reward,  say  to  her, 
^  write  me  a  note,"  ^  write  your  brother  a  Httle  note  and  tell  him 
^is  or  that" 

Observe  and  avoid  the  great  defect  of  education ;  all  the  pleasure 
:5s  connected  with  diversion,  all  the  fatigue  with  study.  Change  this 
sysfSem.  Disguise  study  under  the  appearance  of  liberty,  and  per^ 
antt  Kttle  sallies  of  gaiety  for  recreation.  Excessive  strictness  is 
^cry  injurious,  though  instructors  aim  at  regularity  because  it  is 
:inore  convenient  for  them  than  to  be  on  the  watch  for  opportunities. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  constraint,  disgtist,  and  weariness,  that  strengthen 
^hc  desire  for  amusement.  If  a  daughter  were  free  from  ennui  in  . 
lier  mother's  society,  she  would  not  feel  so  strong  a  desire  to  seek 
less  innocent  companions. 

Children  desire  amusement ;  but  all  amusements  of  an  exciting 
Idnd — plays  with  boys  and  girls  or  with  giris  who  are  not  deserving 
of  the  utmost  confidence,  frequent  absences  from  home,  dbc. — should 
be  prohibited.  Some  simple  sport,  a  walk,  an  innocent  conversation 
will  impart  an  equable  and  lasting  pleasure,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
accustom  those  under  our  charge,  to  this  simple  life. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  education  is  met  in  those  children  who 
are  deficient  in  sensibility.  If  you  foresee  this  evil  do  not  press  upon 
your  pupil  a  series  of  instructions,  or  fatigue  her  with  excessive 
regularity  and  system ;  rather  enliven  and  divert  her.  Do  not  fear 
to  use  even  the  aid  of  emulation  and  give  her  an  occasional  victory 
over  those  of  whom  she  is  jealous;  in  short,  treat  a  child  wanting 
in  sensibility  as  you  would  treat  a  sick  person,  indulging  some  fancies 
even  at  the  price  of  regularity  and  order.  Call  in  the  aid  of  friend- 
»Mp  and  train  her  affections  so  far  as  possible  towards  those  who 
<an  aid  you,  in  attracting  her  to  what  is  good. 
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An  opposite  &ult  is  that  of  having  the  feelings  excited  on  trivial 
occasions.  Some  children  can  not  sec  a  qnarrel  but  thej  must  take 
side,  and  are  full  of  caaaeless  partialities  and  aversions*  They  will 
Icam  from  experience  >to  correct  this  error,  but  -we  should  show 
them  that)  in  all  we  love  or  hate,  there  is  a  great  mixture  of  ||;ood 
and  evil,  atd  thus  we  may  diminish  the  violence  of  these  fondnesaea 
and  didlikes*  NpVer  reward  children  with  articles  of  dress,  or  deli- 
cacies for  the  palate.  Introduce  as  few  rules^  as  possible,  g;inng 
usually  some  reason  for  doing  a  thing  at  one  time  and  place  rather 
than  another.  .  Though  praise  may  tend  to  promote  vanity,  w^  n^nst 
use  it  with  moderationj  together  with  some  harmless  reward  such 
as  a  walk,  or  a  little  preaent  of  a  picture,  medal,  or  elegant  book* 

Children  are  fotid  of  stories.  Take  advantage  of  this  inclinatioDy 
relaite  to  your  pupil  little  stories  and  Dftbles,  and  point  out  the  moraL 
Tell  her  some*  pleasant  story  from  history  and  enliven  the  nanative 
with  sprightly  tones,  introducing  all  the  characters  and.deferring  the 
close  of  the  narrative  till  the  next  day  adds  to  the  interest.  Do  not 
give  this  the  appearance  of  a  task,  and  if  the  child  wishes  to  repeat 
what  you  have  told  her,  let  her  do  it  in  her  own  way,  and  without 
correcting  her.  After  she  has  become  accustomed  to  this  exeTtflB% 
point  out  to  her  that  the  best  method  of  telling  a  story,  is  to  rendfsr 
it  abort,  simple^  and  natural,  by  the  choice  of  such  circumstanoqe  aa 
best  represent  the  fact.  If  there  are  aeveral  chiklren,  let  tbem  re- 
present the  eharaetcrs  whose  stories  they  have  read,  which  exerciae 
will  impress  the  narratives  on  their  memory.  Endeavor  to  iBajpiro 
a  greater  relish  fbv  Sacred  History  than  for  any  other,  reVgion  has 
its  foundation  in  histor}'.  For  example,  if  you  tell  a  child  th^  m 
the  Deity^  three  equal  persons  ift>rm  one  nature,  will  she  concesve 
the  meaning  I  But  tell  her  that,  when  Jesus  Chrbt  came  up  firom 
the  waves  of  the  Jordan,  a  voice  was  heard  saying,  ^Thia  is.  my 
beloved  Son,"  and  at  the  same  time,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  down 
upon  lihe  Saviour,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  she  will  dearly  dia- 
cover  the  Trinity.  This  mode  of  teaching  history  though  it  pro- 
longs the  process,  really  abridges  it.  It  is  the  system  reconunended 
by  St.  Augustine,  and  waa  the  system  and  practice  of  the  nt^i^rfV 
It  consists  in  showing  by  history,  that  religion  is  coeval,  with  the 
world-«-Jesus  Christ,  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  reigning  in 
the  New,  is  the  summary  of  Christian  instruction.  Bemember 
impose  on  them  no  obligation  to  listen  to  these  stories — trust  wholl 
to  the  attraotion  of  pleasure.  Illustrate  where  you  can  with 
gravings  and  pictures. 
The  first  exercise  of  childish  reason  we  should  endeavor 
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am  to  tho  knowledge  of  God.  At  first,  follow  the  Scripture  method, 
jrcibly  affect  their  imaginations,  representing  dl  troth  under  the 
arb  of  iihages.  Tda^h  them  the  nature  of  the  soul,  that  death  is 
ot  annihilation,  that  we  are  but  pilgrims  here,  and'aft^r  doath  will 
▼e  fl^n.  Show  tliem  that  miracles  are  not  impossible  with  God, 
nd  tliat  nature  is  but  the  ordinary  system  under  which  lie  Works. 
how  them  how  their  own  frailties  are  the  result  of  Adam's  fall,  and 
imtlieir  thoughts  to  the  Saviour,  who  r^oncileft  God  and' man. 
let  them  read  the  gospels  attentively,  cultivate  a  sober  and  temper* 
te  wisdom,  fear  the  Enticements  of  novelty,  and,  while  they  aspire 
ftet  purity  for  themselves,  banish  all  thoughtg  of  presumptuoua 
eDsure  and  reform.  Cruard  them  against  superstition,  and,  as  they 
dvanee  in  years,  against  erroneous  opinions  in  theology.  While 
lieHshing  a  wish  to  understand  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  form 
heir  taste  for  those  simple  sermons  which  explain  tho  true  meaning 
f  Scripture,  and  for  that  church  whose  pastor  speaks  with  feeling, 
yen  if  destitute  of  talent  and  power,  and  at  tho  same  time  exhort 
hem  to  be  charitable  to  all  denominations.  Aocustom  them  to  the 
boiiglit  of  death,  to  look  without  terror  on  a  pall,  or  an  open  tomb, 
nd  to  laugh  at  vain,  pagan  superstitiona  about  dreams^  skilled- wiH, 
hirteen  at  table,  &q.  The  soul  of  Christianity  is  contempt  for  tliis 
[ft  and  love  for  the  other — they  should  regard  the  life  of  Christ  as 
ui  example,  and  His  word  as  our  law.  Show  them  the  decalogue 
a  God*8  law,  but  that  external  rites  are  useless,  unless  the  heart  is 
u-tkem.  Explain  the  sacraments,  showing  them  the  happiness  of 
*mkg  members  of  Christ,  tho  need  of  divine  grace  and  the  efficacy 
»f  prayer. 

Gtent  care  is  needed  that  the  softness  and  timidity,  in  which  ^ria 
Kre  naoally  educated,  do  not  unfit  them  for  acting  with  firmness  and 
isolation.  In  those  groundless  fears  and  ready  tears,  which  they 
186  so  freely  to  gain  their  ends,  is  much  of  affectation,  and  much 
>ower  of  habit  Contempt  for  the  affectation  is  useful  in  thdfar  cor- 
•ecltion.  Their  too  tender  friendship,  their  little  jealousies,  their 
latteries,  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  some  pet  object,  should  be  re- 
pressed and  controlled.  They  should  study  to  converse  with  con- 
nsencss  and  precision,  to  say  much  in  few  words.  They  should 
learn  the  diflTcrence  between  true  and  fklse  prudence,  and  that  one 
may  without  deceit,  be  not  only  discreet  and  cautious,  but  diligent 
in  using  all  lawfal  means  of  success.  Be  lenient  to  little  frailties, 
and  early  seek  a  remedy  for  extreme  diffidence.  Always  censure 
ingenuity  in  the  practice  of  deception,  and  manage  so  that  all  arti- 
iices  may  fail  of  success. 
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Vanity  is  the  besetting  sin  of  girls.    The  paths  which  conA-"^^ 
men  to  fame  and  influence  being  closed  to  them,  their  whole  *tt>^^' 
Hon  is  tamed  to  the  culture  of  graces  of  mind  and  person,  aai 
ribbon,  a  cap,  the  position  of  a  curl,  become  rery  important 
The  continual  change  in  fashion,  the  ambition  and  vamty  shown^*^^^ 
dress  and  funriture  are  often  the  rum  of  finnilics;  and  tiie  wdn  ^i^^^ 
fiimilies  involves  corruption  of  morals.     Show  your  piipU  the 
tory  power  of  beauty,  how  a  few  years  is  aU  the  diflerence  belt 
a  beauty  and  a  plain  woman.    Let  iliem  study  neatness,  dec^n^^^BCj, 
and  propriety,  remembering  that  dress  can  not  confer  beauty.  If 

they  will  listen  to  the  conversation  of- painters  and  Ihose.  whjH^Aoae 
taste  is  founded  on  models  of  antiquity,  if  they  will  notice  the  noc^^ioble 
simplicity  of  statues  of  Greek  and  Roman  wometi,  they  will  le^a^  jeun 
to  submit  to  fashion,  as  to  a  tiresome  servitude,  to  which  they  yr  "^^yjajj 
only  a  limited  obedience.    Point  out  to  them  the  rules  of  Chrfsr^^^stiui 
modesty,  repress  all  whims  and  lofty  notions,  and  perm^  notMikr^^taj^^ 
the  exterior  of  young  ladies  which  is  above  their  station.  '-J       ^^ 
should  also  be  undeceived  as  to  their  ideas  of  wit  and  genius,  tt*-:^j 
should  not  speak  unless  there  is  a  necessity  for  it,  and  then  witZT^S  aa 
air  of  doubt  and  deference.    Let  her  remember  that  mt 
vivacity,  and  pleasantry,  they  may  possess  in  common  with 
others,  but  an  equable,  well-balanced  mind  will  distinguish  tliem  -tfmm 
their  sex,  and  thdt  ennui  and  disgust  are  the  weaknesses  of  d^  dia- 
orded  mind.  ' 

Wofnen  are  intrusted  with  the  education  of  their  childteim,'  tlie 
chaise  of  domestics,  the  details  of  expenses  and,  not  unfrequ^nrtly, 
the  management  of  business,  and  the  disposal  of  property.    Ttt^" 
instruction  should  therefore  be  confined  to  these  appropriate  dtrti**- 
An  inquisitive  woman  will  object  to  these  narrow  bounds,  but 
by  UQ  means  aware  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  what  I  prt>i 
A  mother  needs  no  small  discernment  to  know  the  character  t^^^ 
disposition  of  each  of  her  children;  what  prudence  must  be  bC» 
what  penetration  into  the  character  of  those  to  whom  she  intrta^te 
them !    A  mother  of  a  family  has  need  of  a  mind  discreet,  Tesolci*«> 
arduous,  and  skillful  in  government.     Connect  with  this  the  eWfi^ 
of  domestic  economy.     It  requires  a  higher  mind  to  guide  C« 
aflQ&irs  of  that  little  republic,  a  family,  than  to  play,  talk  abo""* 
&shions,  and  to  be  accomplished  in  all  the  prfettinesses  of  convert*" 
tion.     But  warn  your  pupils  to  beware  of  avarice.     It  is  fttWP-    * 
good  system,  and  not  from  sordid  savings,  that  great  advanti^^ 
arise.     Regard  neatness ;  accustom  them  to  have  nothing  unclcf^^ 
or  in  disorder,  but  to  keep  everything  in  its  place.    But  be  caie*^^ 
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that  neatness  do  not  degenerate  into  littleness  of  mind.  Good  taste 
Tejects  excessive  delicacy;  cultivate  only  tliat  neatness  vhich  is 
aimple  and  easily  practiced,  and  a  contenspt  for  a  passionate  care  for 
trifles ;  and  while  yon  show  them  tlie  best  method  of  doing  this, 
teaoh  them  still  more,  how  to  do  without  them.  It  is  well  to  ac- 
custom daughters  early  to  the  management  of  domestic  affairs.  Rc- 
poae  confidence  in  them,  letting  them  share  in  the  management  of 
important  concerns.  Queen  Maxgaret  relates  the  great  pleasure  she 
felti  when  first  allowed  to  share  the  confidence  of  her  mother  and 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  respecting  state  secrets. 

Let  youi^  ladies  be  taught  to  fead  and  write  correctly.  They 
ahould  also  understand  the  grammar  of  their  own  language,  at  least, 
ao  far  as  to  be  able  to  speak  it  correctly,  and  to  teach  their  children. 
They  should  likewise  understand  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  and 
put  them  in  practice  by  keeping  accounts.  Something  too  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  juntict ;  as  for  instance,  the  difference 
between  a  legacy  aud  a  donation,  the  nature  of  contracts,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  their  own  comitry,  the  nature  of  civil  society,  dif- 
ference between  real  and  personal  estate,  and  that  skill  in  the 
mangemeut  of  business  which  consists  in  foreseeing  evils  and  know- 
ing how  to  avert  them.  Young  ladies  of  birth  and  fc^une  should 
be  instructed  in  the  peculiar  duties  of  landed  proprietors,  how  to 
prevent  abuse  and  violence,  establish  schools  and  charities,  and 
diffuse  among  the  people  useful  and  religious  instruction. 

After  these  studies,  may  be  permitted  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  of  their  own  and  neighboring  countries.  The  study  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  is  worse  than  useless — Latin  has  more  claims, 
being  the  language  of  the  church.  I  would  permit  the  perusal  of 
works  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Music  and  painting  too,  though 
their  pursuit  may  be  attended  with  danger,  can  never  be  entirely 
neglected.  Painting  is  of  special  use  in  connection  with  embroidery, 
a^  an  occupation  for  the  minds,  as  well  as  the  fingers,  of  ladies  of 
quality. 

In  conducting  the  education  of  a  young  lady,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  consider  her  station  in  life.  If  she  is  to  live  in  the  country, 
do  not  permit  her  to  form  a  taste  for  city  amusements ;  and,  if  she 
hold  a  moderate  station  in  the  city,  beware  of  introducing  her  to 
higher  circles,  but  confine  her  desires  to  her  own  sphere  in  life. 

In  conclusion — ^the  path  pointed  out,  however  long  it  may  appear, 
is  still  the  shortest ;  the  opposite  path,  that  of  fear  and  a  superfi- 
cial culture  of  the  understanding,  though  it  may  seem  short,  is  very 
long.     In  many  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  placing  children 
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.   SUGGESTIONS  ON  FBMALB  BBOCATION'i     i 

QEBHAK   AUrao^miaS,  .    ...   f.    ,f .    .;.., 

,1    II    1    1  ,  I         .  .;  ■.■.■■■  't  '!',..•■. 

i'tti'^tklefice  of  iirt  comipAoti  bt  of  th6  om^riifAirtiidnt  olTftoale 
ion,  that  hi  moro  care  jb  bestowed  upott  the  Ait  offbc^wardly  pkos- 
lan  upon  the  cultivation  of  inward  good  qualities.  ■ .  •-     .  - 

s  wo  see  young  women  at  great  pains  to  adorn  themselves,  wher- 
hcy  have  an  opportunity  to  be  seen;  but  all  the  careful  order  and 
as  of  their  costume  is  mere  artifice ;  and  not  an  expression  of  their 
character. 

f  learn  dancing  and  music,  foreign  languages,  all  to  make  an  im- 
m  on  strangers  in  society ;  to  excite  astonishment ;  but  to  establish 
aintain  unity  and  love  amongst  all  the  members  of  a  household,  by 
tv,  courtesy,  childlike  attachment,  judicious  treatment  of  servants, 
indulgence  to  the  weakness  of  others,  and  encouragement  to  doing 
is  an  art  unknown  to  them. 

y  read  books,  study  works  of  art,  attend  plays,  chatter  about  sci- 
affairs,  and  know  how  to  bo  witty  and  to  say  cutting  tilings ;  but 
r  own  homes  to  comfort  those  who  suffer,  to  make  up  for  dcficien- 
}  be  content  with  a  little,  to  do  nothing  for  themselves  and  all  for 
,  and  quietly  but  efficiently,  voluntarily,  without  bustle,  to  give  new 
;ions  to  the  uniformity  of  the  quiet  life  of  home,  the  art  of  doing 
I  unknown  to  them.  And  yet  it  is  hero  that  their  true  sphere  of 
less  lies. 

earning,  wit,  artistic  knowledge,  in  everything  which- is  the  business 
lan,  man  can  surpass  her. 

I  more  a  woman  departs  from  that  sphere  of  activity  which  nature 
isigned  for  her,  to  shine  upon  the  theatre  of  masculine  action,  so 
tho  more  does  she  loso  her  natural  grace,  and  become  intellectually 

ZsCIfOKICE. 

scientific  education,  so  far  as  this  belongs  to  girls,  instruction  by  a 
<  best  For  how  entirely  diflTercfit,  how  much  clearer  and  deeper 
3  perceptions  of  the  masculine  mind  1 

delicate  feminine  feelings  can  be  developed  only  in  a  woman, 
girls  taught  among  boys  by  men,  retain  all  their  lives  more  or  less 
unwomanly  character. 

nen  who  erow  up  under  the  care  of  women  only,  as  in  convents, 

ery  large  boarding-schools,  are  liable  to  pass  entirely  under  the  do- 

i  of  feminine  littleness,  from  which  they  never  escape. 

who  live  long,  or  always,  without  the  beneficial  influence  of  tho 

sex,  are  punished  for  it  by  the  infliction  of  the  most  wretched  ped- 

This  is  the  revenge  of  insulted  nature. 

Carolikb  Rudolpbl 

Awakened  from  this  dream, 
Wliat  is  left  to  me  of  this  angel? 
A  strong  mind  in  a  weak  body ; 
A  hybrid  between  man  and  woman; 
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jsumingncss,  good  nnturo  witliout  being  undignified,  simplicity,  good 
LStc,  and  gracefulness  in  speech,  attitude  and  movement,  are  all  attain- 
lie  in  proportion  as  no  direct  etlort  is  made  for  them. 

5.  Since  it  is  the  lot  of  the  female  sex  to  make  others  happy  and  to  be 
Ado  happy,  by  love,  education  must  teach  them  to  set  the  greatest  value, 
3t  upon  external  beauty,  which  fades  in  a  few  years,  but  upon  Huch  last- 
kg  virtues  a»  eaduro  under  all  circumstances ;  upon  mental  beauty. 

6.  As  the  duties  of  the  housewife  and  mother  require  pia^iy  sorts  of 
lechanical  labor,  sometimes  aloiM  and  soniotimes  m  the  family  circle,  her 
istniction  and  education  should  bo  adapted  to  give  hef  mind  activity  and 
igularity,  and  the  habit  of  reflection  even  njwn  the  smallest  matters. 
ho  should  also  however  learn  to  live  with  reference  toothers  than  herself, 
istead  of  permitting  herself  to  be  absorbed  in  silent  fancies  and  reveries, 
le  should  be  conversable  and  sociable,  cheerful  and  jovous,  atid  should 
ring  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  into  life,  so  often  troubled  and  ))urdcn- 
Hno. 

Elaborate  intellectual  training,  half-learning,  ingenioufi  reuscming  on 
icb  matters  as  their  husl>auds  arc  concerned  with,  docs  not  proiuote  a 
usband^s  happiness,  but  rather  uiterferes  with  it ;  oflen  occasions  otlicrs 
» admire  her  more  than  ho  does ;  and  leads  to  vanities  and  crror<i  of  all 
iodg. 

But  quick  intelligence  and  a  modest  desire  for  information,  *' which 
adiv  hears  when  acute  men  are  talkinjr,  and  takes  pleasure  \\\  imder- 
anding  them,**  a  genial  maimer  of  discussing  affairs,  and  the  display  of 
ol  sympathy  with  others,  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  parents  and  to 
»mpanioris,  and  afterwards  to  a  husband ;  and  will  animate  the  social 
rcic  of  every  house  in  which  exists  a  real  family  life. 
While  the  hasband  and  father  feels  care,  both  within  and  without  the 
juse,  it  almost  never  leaves  the  wife  and  mother,  who  does  her  duty; 
id  often  increases  with  advancing  years,  with  every  increase  of  house- 
>ld  and  family.  With  reference  to  this  state  of  things,  piet}"",  which 
Ycs  rasigu.'ition  and  faith*  is  infinitely  valuable. 

Even  an  unbeliever  re^ipects  real  rcli;;ion  in  a  woman ;  for  it  odcn  mod- 
"ates  the  impatience  and  anger  of  a  luisbuud,  givc^  that  meek  and  quiet 
drit  (1.  Peter,  iii;  4,)  which  is  of  great  price  not  only  before  God,  but 
jfore  man  ;  and  which  is  so  often  able  to  avert  even  the  stormy  violence 
'  wrath  and  passion. 

Such  religion,  if  only  it  remains  free  from  devotion  for  mere  show,  and 
om  mctiiphysical  speculation  or  that  visionary  exultation  which  is  oilen 
9thing  but  disguised  over-sensibility,  is  a  most  valuable  possession,  which 
irents  can  not  be  too  early  solicitous  to  secure  to  their  children,  and 
hich  they  may  perhaps  bo  able  also  to  hand  down  to  their  grand-cliil- 
ren,  and  to  render  a  permanent  family  trait 

But  if  irreligiousne^s  gets  possession  of  women,  the  prospects  for  the 
lucation  of  their  children  are  much  obscured.  Njexeyer. 

For  girls,  domestic  education  should  be  as  stringently  insisted  on,  as 
ablio  odiiojition  for  l>oys. 

GirW  schools  are  the  very  worst  means ;  only  to  bo  used  in  ca^e  of 
Mcduto  necessity,  and  when  private  education  within  the  family  is  quite 
DBOflsiblo. 

iVhea  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  part  of  the  education  of 
rlfl  ffhould  lie  given  outside  of  the  family,  this  external  education  ought 
H  to  have  any  intlucnce  upon  the  development  of  the  disposition. 

This  portion  of  the  education  should  proceed,  for  ffirls,  wholly  within 
icfiunilv  ;  so  that  any  education  to  manual  skill,  given  outside  of  the 
miljr,  Buould  not  occupy  too  much  space,  for  fear  of  making  some  unde- 
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sirablc  impressions,  which  may  weaken  the  influence  of  th^  family  on  the 
disposition.        '    *     '   ''•'      '  •  ■    '  '  ScitLEifcKMAcnER. 

Errors  am}  fiultireBri^  thct  cduoUion  of  ^irls  can  only  be  made  up  for 
with  great  difficulty.  /      ••, 

The.)pde{»ci|di4nt  jpower.orthe  iDaBCuUne  mind  can  regain  its  purity, 
aller  error  ;  but  the  more  sensitive  andpkmt^like.niiure.of  girls •  loses  ki 
proper  growUi  JToruYiir  by  ooe  i^>ury.  • 

llence  luris^s  th|9  ediKQational.rule,  vith  boys  to  seek  to  etrcngtheii  their 
power  of  indppef^nt  eJOertAOnfor  the  struggle  with  ihoNrorld ;  but  wi^ 
girls,  to  prci^qrvA .their  ausoeptijblc  jMutures  from  evil  impressions,  and  the 
pure  tone. of  Uiieir  minds  from  beibg  untuned 

Therefor^  fiithers  and  educators  should  avoid  all  ooarseocss^  Iwrsluiess 
and  rudeness  in  the  presence  of  female  pupils;  and  to  give  no  shocks, to 
thoso  feclingn  Which  peftamfo  the  department  of  exterior  observances,  i^ 
which  it  is  Uio  special  priTilegc  of  the  fbmalc  sex  to  govern,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  very  stringent  dotninion,  BAtft. 

For  house  ojad  fiimilyi  the  )>u«band  is  crery thing. 

But  within  the  house,  nyithin  the  family,  the  wife  is  all;  she  ia  the 
inspiring  cmbellishmg  and  controlling  power. 

Miuiacti^  in  t^e  outer  world.  •'■ 

But  ibr  "^om^  the  ^nresejitation  of  that  world  on  the  stage  ia  a  reem- 
ation  in  her  mouMJnts  pf  leisure.  .  .♦- 

Home.is.the.cenir&l  point  for  all  the  exertioifs  of  the^tnan,  how  various 
soever  in  direction;  foi^  hoope  lie  traverses,  seardies,  oonquors,  aU  th0 
world- 

But  the  wife  rules  by  goodness  over  the  sanetuory  (br  which  man  \m 
exerted  hfs  powers ;  she  is  the  economical  preserver  of  the  treasures 
which  he  earns.  • 

Man,  surrounded  in  the  outer' world  by  deceit  and  hitfed,  often  fon^ 
by  circumstartote  to  conceal  his  real  nature  and  to 'seem  other  than  hc|is, 
finds  again  in  the  love  and  nhturalt>ess  of  woman,  himself  asd  his  o^ 
natural  character. 

Naturalness  is  Mi'^tttart^B  mort"  beautiful  ornament 

Upon  this  depends  her  wise  attractiveness,  and  her  tender  love  of  fidntly 
life.  "•  :. 

Everything  assumed,  f>rccd,  artificial,  displeases ;  is  di(^d  outside  paiijtt; 
and  indicates  that  something  di^^gusting  is  behind  it ,  '    .  '  '\ 

As  the  ^ild  pleases  by  Innocence  and  truthfulness,  so  does  the  maUhsn, 

the  wife,  the  matron,  by  simple,  modest,  loving,  cheerful,  childlikcness. 

Though  her  exterior  changes,  yet  her  soul  shall  pdreserve  eroliastJtig 
youth.  .  '       •    •  , 

Nature  has  tayght  her  to  love;  W  taught  her  tbe  duties  of  wife  ilid 
of  mother.  . ! . . 

She  will  always  remi^n  a  true  pupil  of  nature,  down  to  the  latest 

AVhat  is  foreign  to  her  real  destiny,  she  must  remoye  aiUnnaturaL  ; 

But  it  is  the  chief  fiwlt  of  fepiala  education,  that  girls  %re  even  n 
than  boys^  ed^icatcd  to  untruthfulness,  pretences,  ssmI  dissiomlaUoii.  . : . , 

We  seek  to  root  out  of  them  the  natural,  unpretending  simplicity  mi 
loftiness  of  their  innQce^ce,  and  to  supply  its  phtce  with  a;i«^igne4.nttiff«. 

Loveliness  belongs^  to  WhiTien.  '' 

Even  ife  bodily  htanifestfftiori  is  the  grlorj*  of  womanhood.  '"^■ 

Only  the  delicate  mental  chMmcfcr  of  woman  can  dicrfsh  th^  f^lftjOi 
impulses  auA  tendenci^^,  which  <*xist  in  her,  and  the  bcauttfu!  a|»ptoprme» 
ncss  of  the  numerous  phases  of  her  character;  and  6hly^  h^  tlelit*tb 
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pame  can  permit  these  easy  and  unrestrained  motions  which  in  graceful 

«i^ns  so  much  delight  us. 

Pl^sicol  beaiitj  •xdtes  desire ;  lovdhiMS,  int^llectattl  pleasure.' 
Happy  in  itself^  it  causes  happiness  in  others. 

■.  jkn  imperious  m-oman  may  detain  ui  for  a  moment ;  but  we  are  never 

ftxry  of  waiting  noar  a  lovely  ood. 
Beauty  departs  with  the  fresh  bloom  of  yooth;  knrcHhe^  shines  even 

imong  the  ruins  of  *ge,  with  an  indescribably  delfghtfbi  brightness. 
Beauty  is  for  tlie  eye  alone;  loveliness  tatlwr  for  the  Keai*t 
Parity  and  goodncsiaro  tho  essential  oonslituentd  of  lovdinesi.  ' 
Out  of  its  clear  and  poaceftil  eyes  looks  an  unspotted  hea!rt,'un^rtscious 

if  any  -wild  passion  or  inner  rebellion.  '    "  fiirRVN^ERf. 

•  I  ■  i  I 

Only  in  cities^  where  men  pervert  nature  and.^)^  natural  order  of 
hings,  making  man  womanish,  and  turning  ni^ht  into  day,  and  among 
iniversal  corruption,  do  we  find  it  not  surprising  that  women  become 
oahnish,  pursue  literature,  and  consider  themselves  better  fitted  for  tho 
dmiration  of  society  than  for  the  quiet  of  the  domesUe  <Hrt*le/ 

There  it  lA  thought  admirable  for  maidens  to'  become  remarked  for 
laking  coni^uests ;  to  be  well  read  in  romances ;  and  to  act  romances ; 
rhilc  they  waste  tho  substance  of  their  parents  by  th^  lexneh&es^  i^nd 
epay  thoir  blind  affection  with  shametess  disobedient^.  There  it  is 
Kought  admirable  for  mothers  to  be  more  devoted  to  ^t/blic  amusements 
liaii  to  their  children ;  and  (br  wives  to  belong  more  to  other  tncn  thati  to 
hoBo  to  whom  they  fiavo  pledged  their  faith.  And  th^re  it  may  b6  very 
roper  for  women  who  have  ^own  too  old  for  such  luxurious  follies,  to 
ad  by  becoming^  devotees  or  intriguantes.  JSTscAokkc. 

Early  let  woman  learn  to  serve,  for  that  is  her  calling : 

For  by  serving  alono  sho  attains  to  ruling; 

Do  tho  well-deserved  power  which  is  hers  in  the  housohold. 

The  sister  serves  her' brother  while  young ;  and  serves  her  parents; 

And  all  her  life  is  still  a  continual  going  and  coming, 

A  carrying  ever  and  bringing,  a  making  and  shaping,  for  others. 

Well  for  her  if  she  learns  toPthink  no  road  a  foul  one. 

To  make  the  hours  of  the  night  the  same  as  the  hours  of  the  day ; 

To  think  no  labor  too  trifling,  and  never  too  fine  the  needle ; 

Tb'fbrget  herself  altogether,  and  live  in  others  alone. 

And  li^tly,  as  mother,  in  truth,  she  will  need  every  one  of  the  virtnes. 

GOETUE. 

In  educating  girls,  the  mode  of  instruction  required  is  entirely  differ- 
nt  from  that  which  is  proper  for  boys. 

The  latter,  by  reason  of  their  natural  tendency  to  lawlessness,  must  bo 
arly  brought  under  discipline,  sent  to  school,  accustomed  to  regular 
aental  labor  and  to  obedient  subjection  to  regular  rules,  as  is  required 
>y  the  future  lives  and  dnties  of  men. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  as  Fenelon  says,  **a  too  pedantic  rcgolarity,  \vhich 
equires  incessant  study  without  any  intermissions,  is  very  mjurious  to 

A  definite  dmily  order  of  czerdses  should  be  prescribed  to  girls  to  be 
trieftly  followed. 

But  they  must  from  childhood  up  be  accustomed,  whenever  it  i$.nofles- 
ary,  to  leave  their  book  or  their  piano,  to  take  care  of  some  little  child, 
T  to  be  of  some,  assistance  to  their  parents.  . 

Such  interruptions  can  not  of  course  be  put  down  in  the  order  of  exer- 
iaea;  they  Are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Then,  uter  doing  these  kindnesses,  they  should  return  to  their  work 
nd  read  or  play  on  as  quietly  as  if  they  liad  not  been  intenvptcd. 
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This  species  of  discipline  should  teach  thctn  to  love  not  merely  with 
words,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  Oocthc  sayR,  "*  By  such  servioeB  thqr 
attain  to  ruliDg»  to  their  proper  power  in  the  household." 

Ton  ItACikEB. 

In  order  to  avoid  one-sidedness  and  defects  in  female  education,  it  musi 
not  be  without  female  influence ;  for  male  instructors  are  liable  to  Infla 
cnee  ghis  too  much  to^-ards  their  own  character,  which  may  result  i 
losing  tho  delicacy  of  the  feminine  character,  and  in  the  acquisition 
some  traits  of  an  mappropriate  kind. 

Still,   the  supreme  direction  of  the 'education  of  girls  should  be 
charge  of  a  man.  Bafr. 

Inspiriting  music,  breathing  courage  and  boldness,  is  proper  for  m< 
but  that  whkh  imports  moderation,  mildness,  modesty,  Hwr  women. 

PLATa 


The  principle  that  children  should  read  nothing  bod  or  Tulgar, 
of  full  application  to  music. 

For  if  they  have  from  an  early  period  only  heard,  sung  and  play^ 
what  is  good,  it  will  bei'omo  a  second  nature  to  them,  as  their  sphere 
Tision.  enlarges  with  their  growth  to  ilcc  from  all  bad  music,  and  to 
what  is  beautiful  and  good,  in  wliatever  form  it  may  appear. 

The  case  is  far  othcnvise  with  very  many  who  have  had  tho  ill  fort 
from  their  childliood  to  hear  and  practice  and  lire  in  associations  with 
music  only.     It  is  very  uncommon,  and  very  difiBcult^  (br  such  pcrsor 
bring  themselves  back  from  their  impure  music  to  that  which  is  purfr-^ 
cure  themselves  of  their  seated  habits,  and  to  accustom  themselves  to  sx: 
music  only  us  is  correct  and  beautiful  Ton  RAfjurs. 

Mnsic  is  on  some  accounts  a  dangerous  study. 

If  a  painting  containing  a  mis-drawn  limb,  or  anything  immftra/  a 

correct  eye  will  find  abundant  grounds  for  criticism ;  or  shame,  at  least  In 

the  presence  of  others,  will  direct  the  observation  clsewhore. 

But  everything  impure,  unnatural,  immoral,  may  creep  into  muii^^  <;; 
and  thus  wo  may  look  plainly  and  fully  at  what  wo  should  for  dcceocj — *'«^'*s 
sake  be  obliged  to  turn  away  from  if  presented  by  the  pencil  or  by  wordiy^  -"^ 

Plato  wrote  in  opposition  to  inmioml  music.  What  would  he  haii^^  ^^^ 
said  if  ho  could  have  witnessed  tho  misery  which  wo  have  now-a-days  ^^  |^ 
endure  from  our  present  music,  so  unnaturally  composed,  so  cxccsiiiTcl^  '^^^ 
feeble  or  wild  or  amorous,  and  yet  so  seldom  rising  to  true  fire  and  ciiergj&'3^* 

In  music  as  now  too  often  employed  in  education,  we  find  everywhere  "^^ 
art  and  ornament,  a  mass  of  wonderful  difficulties^  overloading  instead  c:^  ?* 
feeling  and  clearness  ;  but  after  subtracting  what  is  to  bo  attributed  t^ 
the  gratification  of  tho  composor^s  vanity,  we  have  left  very  little  that  givc^  ""^^ 
us  hope  or  pleasure.  And  accordingly  our  young  ladies^  as  soon  as  tbe<^.  .^ 
have  a  home  of  their  own  to  live  in,  usually  fling  all  their  artistic  musi^  -^'  ^ 
with  delight,  to  the  winds.  ^ 

Music  will  only  seem  divine  to  ns,  when  it  carries  us  Into  a  state  r"*^  ^ 
ideal  sensibility ;  and  the  musician  who  can  not  do  this  is  nothing  but 
mechanic — nothinj^  more,  even,  than  a  vulgar  hod-carrier. 

Healthy  fot'Iin<;  is  never  confused,  nor  does  it  go  beyond  self-controL 

Your  favorite  symphonies,  fantasias,  pot-pourris,  ftc,  are  often  then 
ridiculous  stuff  in  the  world.     They  begin  wi^h  some  passage  fall  ofm^^'^ 


a 


and  melancholy  ;  then  into  a  furious  storm ;  then,  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  storm,  we  are  presented,  after  a  brief  pause,  with  some  mero'trifliDgi 
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tnd  lastly  with  a  finale  in  the  nature  of  a  hurra  1  and  then  everybody 
giblhers  around  with  cries  of  delight 

Such  things  pletHe,  it  is  true ;  but  how  ? 

BttI  the  worst  thing  of  all  is,  that  under  the  favorite  name  of  **  effects," 
we  find  the  most  destructive  and  poisonous  matter  rccoiuinended ;  espe- 
cially such  convulsive,  distorted,  extravagant,  astounding,  raving  confu- 
sions of  sounds,  as  excite  everything  evil  in  man. 

If  many  of  our  virtuous  nwidens  knew  what  that  music  is  which  thev 
often  have  to  liear,  and  even  to  sing  and  play,  they  would  perish  with 
shame  ani  indignation.  Taiii.vvT. 

The  house  should  be  free  from  unpleasant  pictures,  atid  fh)m  ambig- 
uous or  wanton  ones.  It  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  adorned  an  much  as 
possible  with  such  as  are  pure  and  beautiful ;  whose  silent,  but  ennobling 
and  constant  companionship  will  bo  found  to  eocerciae  upon  ohiidbreo  an 
immeasurable  influence  for  good. 

Qirls  particularly,  should  from  an  early  ago  be  allowed  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  pictures  of  celebrated  works  of  art,  churches,  palaces,  galleries 
of  painting,  &c 

Productions  of  art  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions,  even  upon  the 
Btttnds  of  children. 

But  all  premature  criticism  on  such  subjects  should  be  avoided,  fbt  fear 
of  affected  admiration  and  pert  foolish  fault  finding. 

A  silent  and  natural  examination  of  works  of  art,  where  tlio  beholder 
^  forgeU  self  and  the. world,  and  lives  in  the  objects  only,^  is  thi  true  one ; 
and  can  not  do  harm. 

Giria  should  learn  drawing  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  practising  at. home. 
Thott^aoher  should  pay  especial  attenl-ton  to  drawing  from  nature;  and 
should  use  copying  as  a  mere  technical  exorcise. 

.  Such  instruction,  but  al»ove  all,  the  quiet  ami  intelligent  study  of  the 
works  of  great  masters  educates  girls  to  the  love  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
good,  and  to  disgust  at  what  is  ugly  and  bad.  This  love  and  disgust  will 
have  much  influence  even  upon  their  daily  Hfo  at  home ;  for  their  eyes 
when  thus  trained,  would  quickly  detect  anything  inconsistent^  untasteful 
or  misplaced  about  them,  and  would  never  bo  at  ease  until  it  was  oorrectcd. 

Botany,  as  a  science  in  tho  masculine  sense,  is  not  a  proper  study  for 
gWs. 

Girls  should  rather  be  trained  in  tho  direction  of  art.  They  should 
look  lipon  flowers,  not  as  an  analyzing  botanist  does,  but  as  a  sensitive 
^owcr-painter  would. 
■  Tho  love  of  girls  for  flowers  is  to  bo  cultivated ;  they  may  tend  them 
most  carefblly,  and  follow  their  development  f^om  their  first  sprouting  up 
to  the  ripening  of  the  seed. 

'  This  pleasure  in  flowers  is  like  the  pleasure  that  gurls  find  in  taking  care 
(Hf  domestic  animals,  Iambs,  poultry,  pigeons,  dbe*  Von  Raumijc 

The  gods  have  destined  and  fitted  the  nature  of  man  and  woman  for 
society ;  in  that  not  each  of  them  is  capablo  of  everything^  but  that  each 
ia  suited  for  that  in  which  the  other  is  deficient ;  in  order  that  both  to- 
getticr  may  fulfill  a  complete  destiny. 

The  one  is  stronger  and  tho  other  weaker,  that  the  timidity  of  the  lat- 
ter Bsy  maJce  her  more  prudent,  and  that  tho  strength  of  the  formed  may 
make  him  a  protector. 

■    Tho  ono  procures  what  is  needful  without,  and  the  other  takes  care  of « 
H  m  the  home. 

The  woman  is  weaker  and  better  fitted  to  a  sedentary  life  and  can  not 
so  Wdtt  eiklure  wind  and  weather. 

Han  ean  not  so  well  bear  quiet  and  stillness ;  and  movement  is  natural 
to  him.  Abistotlb, 
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The  principal  duty  of  woman,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  splM 
efforts,  has  been  much  more  distinctly  defined  by  nature  than  th 
whose  sphere  of  activity  is  out  of  all  comparison  wider  and  mo 

Man  needs  to  develop  all  the  infinite  endowments  of  h»  i 
gradually  bring  into  activity  all  the  perfections  whose  genu 
within  him ;  and  to  make  use  of  all  these  powers  in  all  the  reli 
changes  of  life. 

But  how  much  more  limited  is  the  sphere  of  the  activi^  of 

80X1 

The  destiny  of  the  young  girl  is,  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother.  ' 

The  wife  must  live  for  her  family ;  must  watch  over  its  prope 
thus  have  special  charge  of  the  ordering  and  management  of  ul 
tcrs  as  they  come  up ;  and  above  all,  must  nurse,  or  at  least  v 
and  take  care  of  the  children  to  whom  she  has  given  birth,  unti 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  have  become  so  far  educated  and 
ent  by  her  example  and  her  teaching,  as  not  to  need  her  protect! 
period  is  earlier  reached  by  sons,  who  receive  their  education 
world,  than  by  girls,  who  usually  go  from  their  mother's  car 
charge  of  a  husband 

The  bodily  organization  of  women  in  part  prepares  them  for  i 
of  duty  ;  as  do  also  the  mental  endowments  and  powers  of  tha' 
perfectibility  of  which  clearly  shows  that  woman  as  well  as  mi 
to  a  higher  race  of  beings. 

The  cultivation  of  their  understanding,  judgment  and  reason, 
studies  of  a  generally  useful  character,  in  part  adapted  espedt 
needs  of  the  sex,  should  be  the  main  purpose  of  their  educatioi 

Learning,  properly  so  called,  is  useless  to  them,  and  commonly 

The  education  of  the  sense  of  beauty — of  the  taste — is  <hiI; 
when  it  is  made  the  principal  object 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  is  closely  connected  with  tl 
fancy  and  of  the  feelings,  it  must  be  conducted  with  the  extrei 
and  the  materials  for  it  must  be  chosen  with  the  utmost  caution 

Most  of  our  novels  and  plays,  and  very  many  poems,  can  b 
education  only  with  the  greatest  risk. 

The  languages,  the  native  language  in  particular,  are  a  valua 
for  educating  the  mind,  and  this  the  more  because  the  study  of 
act  as  a  preservative  against  an  unhappy  tendency  to  read  indisi 
ly  all  manner  of  German  books ;  and  because  only  the  best  fore 
will  be  read. 

Geography  and  history  should  be  not  mere  lists  of  names,  b 
be  shown  to  be  rich  in  great  deeds  and  great  men,  the  knowledgi 
will  elevate  the  soul,  and  will  prevent  from  seeking  after  foolish 

Music,  sineing,  drawing,  rightly  studied,  will  excellently  occt 
hours ;  will  keep  the  student  at  home,  and  are  capable  of  beinj 
into  a  useful  harmony  with  the  moral  feelings. 

Intercourse  with  mtelligcnt  men  is  a  far  more  certain  and 
means  of  cultivating  the  mind,  than  reading  books.  The  latter 
little  use  m  cultivating  the  understanding ;  and  wo  often  find  p 
extensive  readmg,  who  arc  quite  destitute  of  comprehensive  ideai 
unable  to  carry  on  an  intelligent  and  connected  conversation. 

That  all  this  may  be  accomplished — ^at  least  among  the  educati 
— without  derogating  from  the  mast  faithful  fulfillment  of  all  the 
^duties,  has  been  so  often  proved  by  experience,  that  it  can  no  1 
pretended  that  girls  must  devote  all  their  lives  to  sewing,  wash] 
ing  and  nursing  chddren.  All  these  things  should  be  undera 
done ;  but  it  is  degrading  the  female  sex  to  set  it  down  as  fit 
thing^  only.  Nu 
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m.   THE  OHIO  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

AT  COLLEGE  HILL,   OHIO. 


Tax  Ohio  Female  College,  is  the  oldest  of  a  class  of  Semina- 

liet  of  learning  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  Western  States  within 

the  last  few  years  of  very  marked  peculiarities  and  characteristics. 

Hey  have  not  yet  assumed  their  adult  form ;  but  their  youth  is  one 

of  great  promise  and  of  most  commanding  interest  to  every  Chris- 

tian  philanthropist     They  have  worthily  taken  a  new  family  name — 

Female  College — a  name,  if  not  to  be  preferred  before  any  that  a 

elanic  genius  might  invent  for  them,  is  significant  and  has  become 

now  too  firmly  rooted  in  use  to  be  extirpated.    They  aim  to  furnish 

V       to  the  young  women  of  our  land  a  truly  "liberal"  culture,  equally 

^       thorough,  complete,  and  worthy  of  the  name  of  "liberal,"  as  that 

)^       fimished  in  our  best  colleges  for  young  men,  although  of  somewhat 

'^:       fiflerent  style.    The  education  they  ofi^er  is  not,  indeed,  that  which 

irill  beat  fit  for  the  bar,  the  forum,  the  pulpit,  the  public  walks  of 

Bfe;  it  ia  shaped,  rather  for  the  domestic  sphere,  that  in  it  there  inay 

he  the  light  and  cheer  and  wholesome  air  of  solid  learning,  and  ro- 

ftuDg  art,  of  invigorated,  enlarged,  and  furnished  intellect,  of  gen- 

.  enraa  and  refined  sensibility,  and  cultivated  manners ;  in  short,  a 

^ "'  \     genoine  Christian  culture. 

The  Institution  was  opened  under  this  name  on  Thursday,  the 

flfteenth  day  of  September,  1849.    On  the  nineteenth  day  of  Febm- 

ttj,  1851|  it  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 

Ohio,  nnder  a  special  charter  conferring  the  amplest  powers  and 

'^^    ,  privileges  of  a  close  corporation.    Hon.  John  McLean,  of  the  United 

/      fltates  Supreme  Court,  was  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of 

«    '.  Ihnstees,  and  continued  in  this  ofiice  till  his  death. 

.3:  • '       Vbe  site  selected  for  the  College  was  on  the  highest  and  most 

^„  mmmanding  of  the  several  elevations  overlooking  the  city  of  Cin- 

^z .,  ^fr«»*<^^j  and  the  Ohio  River  in  its  vicinity — since  called  College  HilL 

wi  -  9kb  site  is  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river  at  low  water ;  and  as 

li     #he  ground  falls  away  somewhat  in  the  direction  from  the  river  into 

'* '     fts  extended  table-land  reaching  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  the 
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view  from  the  tower  of  tUe  Col)^  6w«epft  an  horkon  of  fiftjimle» 
radias.  Embracing  a  laodBcape  as  diversified  ahd  beautifbl  aa  it  is 
extensive.  With  easy  acoess  to  the  city,  from  vrhich  it  is  but  tkt 
miles  distant,  it  enjoys  the  quiet  and  andistraeting  ieclnslon  of  the  ' 
country^  together  with  command  of  ready  intereoorse  with  all  that 
in  the  life  of  a  great  city  shoold  interest  the  stndent.     ' 

The  grounds  ^rst  secured  for  the  Institution  embraced  an  airea  of 
about  fifteea  acres,  to  which  additions  have  since  been  made,  so  that 
the  College  plot  now  comprises  about  twenty4hree  acrea.    They  fe 
most  invitingly  to  all  the  decorations  of  art,  and  are  made  io  pree^it 
a  landscape  of  uncommon  beauty  and  in  admirable  keeping  with 
the  high  objects  of  the  Institution*    A  botanic  afki  flower  garden 
and  conservatory  and  an  extensive  Idtchen  garden  are  conneeted  wit! 
them,  affording  ample  supplies  for  the  table  as  well  aa  for  tho  need» 
of  study  and  of  taste.     Prom  the  btoutiful  ttrtificiid  lal:e  on  tke 
pounds,  that  covert  one  or  two  acres  in  surfkce,  and  is  £lled  with 
living  water  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  ten  feet,  a  hydraulic  ram 
forces  water  in  abundance  for  the  supj^y  of  iliBjet4*^u  in  front  ef 
the  mmn  buildings  and  to  make  up  any  accidental  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  rain  wateri  on  which  reliance  is  cMefiy  placed  for  ike 
ordinary- wants  of  the  Institution. 

Four  buildings  were  early  provided  for  the  uses  of  the  coBege; 
one  of  which  was  deagned  for  the  chapel,  the  other  three  for  d<n^ 
mitories  and  other  accommodations  for  boarding  the  pupils  fttftA! 
abroad.    Provision  was  thus  at  once  made  for  one  hundred  and  ^y  - 
pi:4ala.    Of  these  atruotures  the  largest,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about     ^ 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  was  burned  to  the  ground  on  the  momk^    — ' 
of  the  tenth  of  September,  1864.  -- 

On  the  same  ground,  another  structure  was  at  once  built,  &r  ex*  ^ 
ceoding  the  former  in  size  and  beauty,  and  the  character  of  it8a^  -^ 
rangements  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  good  order  of  its  inmates; 
This  model  structure  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high  above  the  hmt-  " 
ment,  one  hundred  and  forty-eeven  feet  long  and  eighty  one  fbet    ' 
deep.    It  contains  ten  spacious  halls,  and  ninety-seven  principal 
apartments.     It  is  heated  by  fhish  air  received  through  a  tower  some 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground  and  conveyed  into  chambers  of  ^team*    ~, 
pipes  heated  by  steam  generated  some  two  hundred  feet  distaht;  ML 
thence  conducted  through  separate  flues  in  the  partition  walls  wIjIMl 
are  for  that  purpose,  and  for  security  double,  and  of  brick,  into  thcr 
several  apartments.     In  this  way  and  by  a  reverse  order  of  valves' 
and  flues  for  summer  use,  the  atmosphere  in  all  the  roonui  is  kept 
ever  pure  and  fresh,  as  well  as  even  of  comfortable  tempeiatore. 
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Tbi»  method  of  ventilation  and  warmiagy  original  in  maoh  of  its 
dflftsLlsy  and  the  result  of  much  study  and  experiment^hoSi  since  been 
extenoively  introduced  into  the  pablie  buildings  of  ther  State,  being 
Teegainiended  by  its  superior  condaciveness  to  healthy  comfbit,  and 
seeiurity  from  ^re,  as  well  as  by  considerations  of  eoonomy  and  -con* 
veniencc.  Every  room  is  lighted  by  gas  mannfactured  on  the 
ptoniifles,  and  supplied  with  filfjcred  rain  water  from  a  hydraAt  in 
eadbu  In  addition  to  other  acoommodations,  this  building  oontaina 
eigiit  bathing  rooms  for  warn,  cold,  and  shower-baths;  '< 

The  eourse  of<  instruction  embraces  two  stages^-*H>ne  pj^paratory 
of  two  yearsy  the  other  collegiate  of  four  years.  FoP'admission.io 
the  ooUegiate  course,  the  pnpil  must  be  of  the  age  of  fouiieeil  yearsi 
and  be  qualified  to  pursue  with  advantage  the  studies  oC.the  ooui«eL 
Tlieso  are,  in  Science,  during  the  first  year,  Robinsoik'fl  Uiliversity 
AJIgebra,  Wilson's  Universal  History,  and'  Wood's  Class-Book  of 
Botany ;  the  second  year.  Geometry  and  Trigonometry^  Plane  and 
l^herieal  (Davies'  L^endre,)  Natural  Philosophy 'and  Chembtry, 
with  Experimental  Lectures,  and  Descriptive  Astronomy ;  the  third 
year.  Physical  Astronomy,  (Robinson's  Unirersiiy,)  G^eology  (Hit<^ 
cock's,)  Hooker's  Higher  Physiology,  Guizot's  Earth  arid  }iaA\ 
Paley's  Natural  Theology,  and  Alexander's  Bvidenoes  of  Christian- 
ity; ixL  the  fourth  year,  Haven's  Mental  Philosophy^  or  BoweA's 
Hamilton's  Metaphysics,  Hamilton's  Logic,  Hidkok's  or  Haven's 
Moral  Science,  Day's  Rhetoric,  Guizot's  History  of  Qiviliaation,  and 
Dayi'-s  Book-keeping.  A  course  of  Latin  is  required  in  addition,  in 
order  to  graduation,  as  well  as  a  thorough  training  in  elocution,  and 
English  Composition.  The  study  of  English  Literature  in  ita  Ydw- 
tory  and  peculiarities  is  pursued  chiefly  by  oral  instruotion  and  sysr 
tematio  exercises  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Day's  <  Rhetorical 
Pkaxis,  and  Cleveland's  Compendium.  The  Greek,  and  also  the 
Modem  European  Languages  are  optional  studies.  Drawing  and 
Punting  are  also  optional ;  and  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  In 
these  optional  branches,  the  desire  is  to  provide  the  most  completo 
and  thorough  instruction ;  so  that  there  shall  be  Aimished  within 
the  walls  of  the  Institution  the  highest  order  of  instntctors  and  the 
moat  ample  facilities  for  culture  in  all  the  departments  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  in  the  Arts  of  Painting  and  Music* 

In  Physical  Culture,  the  system  of  exereisej  improved  and  adapted 
to  American  Educational  wants,  by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  is  in  sucoeasfal  use 
in  t)ie  /college. 

The  religious  character  of  the  Institution  is  Evangelical  Christian 
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thoat  Dcnominationalism.     The  papiis  worship  Sunday  morning 

the  neighboring  church,  and  in  the  evening  in  the  college. 

The  literary  distinctions  awarded  by  the  Institution  are  the 
3accalaoreflto  Degree  on  the  ocnnpletion  o£-the  regnkor  coUe^ate 
course  of  study ;  and  the  Crown-Laureate  on  the  completion  of  a 
two  years*  graduate  course. 

The  history  of  the  college  shows  it  to  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful The  attendance  in  the  aggregate  has  averaged  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  each  year ;  and  the  number  of  pupils^  in  actual 
attendance  has  increased  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  since  the  erec- 
tion of  the  now  building  in  a  very  uniform  ratio  of  about  twenty 
per  cent  a  yean  The  fact,  in  this  increase  of  actual  attendance,  of 
greatest  aignificanee  is  this ;  that  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  increase 
of  the  average  period  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  re- 
speetively.  In  correspondence  with  this,  there  has  been  a  steadily 
and  rapidly  rising  standard  of  attainment  and  discipline.  Although 
a  truly  liberal  education  for  either  sex  must  be  confined  to  the  com- 
paratively few  yet  the  diffusion  through  these  few  of  a  perfect  cul- 
ture penetrates  the  masses  of  society  with  an  elavaUi^,  refining 
power  that  can  not  well  be  over-estimated. 

The  first  graduates  of  the  College  were  of  the  chiss  of  1851,-— 
two  in  number;  in  the  class  of  1862,  there  were  seventeen.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  to  1862,  inclusive,  is  ninety-five,  of  whom 
three  are,  now — May,  1863,  deceased. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  collegiate 
year  ending  June  11th,  1863,  is  two  hundred  and  one,  of  whom, 
one  hundred  and  fifly-nine  were  boarders  in  the  Institution.  They 
were  from  Ohio,  126;  from  Indiana,  41;  from  Kentucky,  15 ;  from 
Tennessee,  6;  Virginia,  4;  California,  2;  Ulinois^  2;  fix>m  low 
New  York,  Alabama,  Wasliington  City,  South  America,  each,  one. 

The  Faculty  of  Instruction  for  tlie  year  ending  June,  1863,  con- 
sists of  the  President,  Rev.  Hknrt  N.  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Miss 
MAROAaET  II.  Wallacs,  Principal^  assiated  by  twenty  associates 
professors,  lecturers,  and  instructors,  of  whom  four  are  gentlemi 
and  sixteen  ladies. 

The  period  of  Instruction  each  year,  including  a  winter  recess 
about  two  weeks,  during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year*s  holidays, 
tarty  weeks,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  September,  and 
ing  with  the  Annual  Commencement  on  the  second  Thunday 
June. 


oil  SFBCTAL  PBBPAttATIOK,  A  ntEBEQtiBITB  TO  TEA^HOIG,  ISll 

BT  HORACE  MANN, 


OtKtloHiti  of  the  Comjention : 

.  Ama  the  lapse  of  amthcr  yev,  wb  arts  agmin  AMemblod  tb  kold  comuel 
U^ether  for  the  welfiure  of  our  diildron.  On  ihis  orcaaioQ  we  liave  rouc)t.rea«an 
to  meet  eftch  other  with  voices  of  coni^tulation  and  hearts  of  gladness.  t)urin£r 
th«  past  veor  tlie  oauaa  of  Popular  J^ueatioD  m.  this  Commonwealth  has  gaiDed 
aome  AuflSrvgea  pf  public  opinion.  On  presenting  its  wontd  and  its  claims  to  qi^- 
lens  in  every  part  of  the  State,  I  have  found  that  there  were  many  Individuab 
vho  appreciated  its  importaocei,  and  who  only  awaited  «a. opportunity  ta  gite 
utterance  and  action  to  their  feeliq^ ; — ifi  almost  every  tv>wii,  somo^—in  many, 
a  liiand. 

Boom  of  our  hopaa,  alio,  have  become  fiiets.  Hie  last  Iiegislature  acted  to- 
"vrard  this  cause  tlft  part  of  a  wise  and  faithful  guardian.  In(^uiriea  having  been 
sent  into  all  parts  oftho  Commonwealth  to  ascertain  the  deficiencies  in  our  Com- 
mob-Scfaool  system^  and  the  causes  of  failure  in  its  workinjfUB;  and  the  resalti  of 
those  inquiries  haviug  been  communicated  to  the  Legislature,— 'together  with 
suggestions  for  the  application  of  a  few  obvious  and  energetic  remedies, — that 
boily  forthwith  enacted  sudi  laws  as  the  wants  of  the  eyvteiu  moat  immedietaly 
and' imperiously  demanded.  Probably  at  no  session  since  the  origin  of  our  Com- 
mon-School system  liave  laws  more  propitious  to  its  welfare  been  made,  than 
during  the  last.  .     . 

•  *  **  «■«  «  $tt 

But  among  all  the  auspicious  events  of  the  past  year,  ought  not  the  friends 
of  F^^nlar  £dacatioD  to  be  most  grateiUl,  on  account  of  the  (Sfer  mode  by  a  pri- 
vate gentlemanf  to  the  Legislature,  of  the  sum  of  teu  thousand  dollars,  u]x>u.tho 
conditions  that  the  State  should  add  thereto  an  equal  sum,  and  that  the  amount 
duiuhl  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  fidueatiou,  in  qualifying 
teacli«rs  ior  our  Common  Schools,  and  of  tlie  promptness  and  unanimity  with 
which  the  Legislature  acceded  to  tlie  pro|M)siti()n  ?  I  say,  the  vnanimity,  for  the 
vot«  was  entirely  unanimous  in  the  House  of  Keprosentativoa,  and  there  was  but 
one  »a^  in  the  Senate.  :  Vast  donations  liavc  been  made  in  this.  Commonwealt)i, 
both  by  the  government  and  by  individuals,  for  the  cause  of  learning  in  some  of 
ito  higher,  and,  of  coarse,  more  limited  dopnrtments ;  but  I  believe  tiiis  to  be  the 
first  instance  where  any  considerable  sum  has  been  given  fur  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, generally,  and  irrespective  of  class,  or  sect,  or  party.  Slunificent  donations 
hare  frequently  been  made,  among  ourselves,  as  well  as  in  other  States  and 
coui^riea*  to  ptrpetuate  some  distinctive  theory  or  dogma  of  one's  own,  or  to  ra- 
quite  a  peculiar  few  who  may  have  lumorcd  or  fluttered  the  giver.  But  tliis 
was  given  to  augment. the  common  mwvi  of  intelligence,  and  to  promote  nnivor- 
sal  culture ;  it  was  given  with  a  high  and  enlightened  disregard  ot  all  local,  party, 
personal,  or  sections  views ;  it  was  given  for  the  direct  benefit  of  all  the  heart 
and  all  the  mind,  extant^  or  to  be  extant ^  in  our  beloved  Commonwealth;  and,  in 
this  xettpectt  it  certainly  stands  out  almost*  if  not  absolutely  alon^  both  in  the 
amount  of  the  donation,  aud  in  the  elevation  of  the  motive  that  prompted  it.  I 
will  not  tarnish  the  brightness  of  thiti  deed  by  attempting  to  gild  it  with  praise. 

-*  Copied,  by  penatnioci,  fh>m  lAeturet  an  Kdntation  by  H«rmc9  .Vsmi,  SeereOtnt  of  tkt  Mu' 
mtkMMaUM  B^ard  •/  EdiuattQit.  Bu^tuii:  William  B.  Fowle.  Id4$.  Most  of  Ura  Lsctures  em- 
faneed  la  tiris  vohime  were  delivered  hf  Mr.  Mstm  before  ooaveoUotis  of  th« Meads  of  edacallon, 
held  in  the  several  ouiuiUe*  of  MnsMchtueUs  in  Uie  autumn  of  each  year,  from  1838  to  1842.  TIm 
toctnre  which  follows  was  dclivt^hxl  in  183c<,  to  prei>are  the  public  mind  for  a  ftiir  trial  of  the 
experiment  of  providing  means  for  the  special  qualiflcatloo  of  t^Mhera  for  the  common  achools 
of  Uie  State. 

t  Hon.  Edmund  Dwlght,  of  Boston. 
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win  not  higgio  with  my  mdrenary  ia  ftdjuatiiig  preUmioaries.  He  maj 
liioiple  of  aujr  school  in  nwUphyBic^  and  he  umy  hokl  what:  itdHn  da 
reapecting  the  miDd*8  natnru  asid  onHenco.  B«  hie  ttpiritualiiit  or  mate- 
.  heramatterB  notvoav,  ttxioffh  ho  ahoold.  dony  that  fihofo  i»axiv  auch 
e  aa  mhMl  or  spini  at  all,  I  viU  nut  atop  to  diwute  that  |>utut.  witli  him, 
TJiig  rathor  to  ioiitate  tho  example  of  thoaa  old  kulghtA  of  tlie  tounia- 
b»  'fait  rach  confidence  in  tlie  juatoeta  of  their  cause,  tluit  thoy  gave 
renarief  the  advantage  of  min  and  wiiid«  Fur,  whatc%*er  tlie  niiud  may 
ft  ioiQrotable  witure  or  caBence,  or  wliether  there  be  auy  *iuch  tiling  ad 
apirit  at  all,  properly  so  called,  this  we  liaTe  -seen  aiid  do  hiiuw,  llmt 
«M  liaings  into  this  world,  with  every  incumiiig  ^^eiieratiuii  of  cliildrvn, 
hoi^  at  first  so  iguorant,  helples^  speediless,-— an  incapable  of  all  nio- 
iglrt  or  rotary,-— tl^t  we  can  Lardly  peranado  ourselves  thoy  have  not 
ir  way,  and  ooine,  by  mistake,  into  the  wrong  world ;  yet,  uftuv  a  lew 
iars  hare  passed  away,  we  seo  thousands  of  tliosc  sumo  iKiiorant  and 
beings,  eKpiating  horrible  offenses  in  prison-cells,  or  dashing  thuiusolvos 
I  Bgwnst  the  bars  of  a  maniac's  cage ;— Hithera  of  "thora,  we  see,  holding 
ly  sablimo,''  in  halls  where  a  nation's  fiite  is  arbitrated,  or  solving  aooie 
ughtiest  problems  tliat  belong  to  this  wonderful  universe  i«-»and  others 
re  are,  who,  by  daily  and  ni^lolv  cootemplaiioo  of  the  laws  of  God,  bave 
that  fire  of  divine  truth  within  their  bosoms,  by  whieh  tiiey  become  those 
iminarios  whoae  light  shineth  from  one  part  of  the  hoavons  onto  tlie 
And  this  amaiing  change  in  these  feeble  and  helpless  creatures*— -this 
iration  of  thorn  for  good  or  for  evil,— is  wrought  b^  laws  of  organisation 
leraose,  as  certain  m  their  operation,  and  as  mfaUible  in  tlivir  resnlti^  as 
'  which  tlio  skillful  mirdencr  substitutes  flowers*  and  delieioiw  fruits,  and 
lierba,  for  briers,  and  thorns,  and  poiacfnoos  plants^  'And  as  we  Itold  the 
r  naponsible  for  the  productions  of  his  gardun,  so  is  the  oommunity  re- 
a  for  the  general  character  and  conduct  of  ita  children, 
indaed,  maintain,*^»Toiieously  as  we  believe,«^that  a  diifurence  in  edu- 
tiia  sole  cause  of  all  the  differences  oziMthig  amoaig  men.  Thoy  liold 
parftOBs  eomo  into  the  world  just  alike  in  dispositiim  and  cupacitv,  though 
throogh  it  and  ont  of  it  so  amazingly  diverse.  Tlasy  hold,  iu  short,  that 
wo  men  had  change<l  cradles,  they  would  havo  dianged  characters  and 
(;-»that,  not  only  does  the  same  qnantitr  of  subntance  or  oiieenBO  go.  to 
titntioB  of  every  human  mind,  but  that  all  minds  arc  of  tho  same  quality 
A  having  tlie  some  powers,  and  bearing,  originally,  the  some  imiige  -auid 
iption,  Hke  so  many  ualf-dollars  struck  at  the  govennnent  mint. 
ecply  aa  education  goes  into  the  core  of  the  heart  and  the  marrow  of  the 
'e  do  not  ehiim  fur  it  any  such  prerogative.  TImto  are  certain  suMrue- 
tanmerament  and  disposition,  which  edocation  finds,  ai  tlio  beginning  of 
,  «nu  which  it  can  never  wholly  annul  Nor  doos  it  oain{iort  witli  the 
variety  and  beauty  manifested  m  all  other  parts  of  the  GruattH^s  works, 
we  tiiat  he  made  all  ears  and  ayes  to  be  deli^ad  with  the  same  tunes 
n;  or  provided  so  good  an  excuse  for  plagiarism,  as  that  all  nunds  were 
I  tlrfbk  the  same  thoughts.  This  inherent  and  original  diversity,  however, 
sreaaes  the  difficulty  of  edocatioOi  and  gives  additional  furee  to  the 
it  f(Mr  previous  preparation ;  for,  were  it  true  that  all  childreo  are  bom 
ctt,  In  mspoeition  and  capacity,  the  only  labor  woidd  be  to  diocover  the 
)thod  for  educating  a  sin^rle  child,  and  to  stereotype  it. for  all  the  rest, 
however,  we  must  concede  to  those  wlu>  affirm  the  original  equality  and 
mffitude  of  all  minds ;-— namely,  that  all  minds  have  the  same  element- 
Mstitiient  faculties.  This  is  all  that  we  moan  when  wo  sa^  tliat  human 
ia  eveiy  whore  the  same.  This  is^  in  parts  what  tho  Scriptures  moan 
lay  any, "  Gk>d  Imth  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  mea"  The  omtrasts 
nea  result,  not  from  the  poasossiou  of  a  diti^rcnt  number  of  original  fius- 
at  fnftOi  possessing  the  same  faculties,  in  different  proportions,  and  in 
i  dagroes  of  activity.  The  dviUzed  men  of  the  present  day,  have  neither 
rIeSs  fkcuHies,  in  number^  than  their  barbarian  aacastovs  had.  If  so*  it 
le  Interesting  to  ascertain  about  what  year^  er  century,  a  new  good  fsoiilty 
aa  to  the  race,  or  an  old  bad  one  was  takoa'  away.  An  assembly  of 
men,  on  this  side  of  tho  globe,  convening  to  devise  measures  for  dimin- 
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bhini;  the  number  of  captal  rrimcs,  and  thus  to  reHace  (ho  nnmber  cf  cipV^ 

Suiii^bmuritrt,  wero  f^r/i  vith  the  some  number  and  kmd  of  fiBColtiea,— 1ho«s^ 
iiuljtle?w  difff-rin^  (*rpft<ly  iu  iirojyurtlon  and  in  'octrritv, — wiih  a  eoinpaii3*  ^ 
Buttaii  UIl^l«icr^  pit  tUv  i-pixivitc  side  of  the  .srlobe.  ichcperfaapB  tit  tm  i^^mSS^ 
time,  muv  hi'  goinsr  to  attend  tho  holiday  ritcis  of  a  public  exccutW,  and,  c^k^'tt 
their  Tv-ont.  to  iihir  nu  the  rri/nirm/,    A»  uarh  human  fiice  has  tlie  same  nmc^Mbec 
of  featiii'e*,  each  humim  body  the  name  number  of  limbs,  muscles,  organs.  <h^^^^io 
enrh  liuinnn  jmul  htiK  tho  s:mic  cnnadtics  <»f  Reason,  Conseicncc,  Hope,  Tear,  L 
S^elflove,  d-c    llie  differi'nces  lio'in  the  relative  strength  ami  suprcmar 
theiH;  p<tv-<>r(.    llie  hunmn  eye  is  composed  of  about  twenty  distmct  pai 

niiicrs ;  yet  tliesc  crjn«tituent  parts  are  so  diflbrentlv  arranged  that  one  m      

£ir-.%''1itod,  anotlier  nonr-^ighte-d.  When  an  oculist  fias  mastered  a  knowl^^M^da 
of  «»ne  eye,  he  Iciiow^  the  general  plan  ujKin  which  all  eves  hare  been  ft»rti_r:miw 
but  he  mnj«t  ^till  learn  the  pecuIiiuritieH  of  each,  ur,  in  hu  practice,  he  win  ruii 

all  he  tontiiei* .♦  Wlien  a  surgeon,  <»r  an  aMastfin,  kiK)ws  wnerc  one  man's  h-. — rrnearl 
is,  he  kiiow^  £ul)stantially,  wheru  the  hearts  of  all  other  men  may  be  fcaMiytd 
And  so  iif  the  mind  and  its  faculties.  It  is  because  of  this  community  of  ori-^SSgina] 
endowments,  tluit  all  the  great  works  of  nature,  and  art,  and  science,  addi  .em 
commnn  su'^ceptibility  or  capacity,  existing  in  all  minds.  It  is  because  o^^l  thi< 
kindred  nature  tliat'tho  same  earth  is  given  to  us  all,  as  a  common  resid^^Hedee 

Tha  pi*si**sif>n  by  each  of  hisi  complement  «»f  i)owers  and  susceptilnlities,  « nfem 

the  cumnuHi  nature,  while  the  ditterent  portions  or  degrees  in  which  they  eiiit; 

and  th(?  pre(K>ujIiuince  uf  one  or  a  few  over  tho  others,  break  us  up  into  a^Bxtif 
and  intellectual  clasfes.    It  is  imjx>H<iible  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  makr^^Uj^or 
of  carrying  a  Revelution  to  the  whole  human  race,  unless  that  race  has  co^r  JuoBa 
capacities  and  wants  to  which  tho  revelation  is  ada]>ted.    And  hence  we         kun 
the  ap|Killing  truth,— a  truth  wliich  should  strike  "loud  on  the  heart  aa  th.  '■Joder 
on  the  ear,** — that  every  child  bom  Into  this  world  haa  tendencies  and  vacs  <3epfi. 
bilities  pointing  to  the  furtlicst  extremes  of  good  and  eviL    Each  <xie  li-xmi  tha 
capacity  of  inuneasuruUe  virtue  or  vice.    As  cadi  body  liaa  an  immfln^ityof 
natural  sj[)ace  open  all  around  it,  so  each  spirit,  when  waked  into  life,  has  «aj)  a». 
mensity  of  moral  space  open  all  around  it.    Each  euul  lias  a  pinioQ  by  wk^Sdi  U 
may  sour  to  the  highest  empyrean,  or  swoop  d^^wnwanl  to  the  Tartarean    ahjui 
In  the  feeblest  voice  of  iiuancy,  there  is  a  tone  which  can  be  made  to  zMNira 
sweeter  melody  into  tho  symphonies  of  angels,  or  thunder  a  liarahcr  aiscord 
thn»ugh  the  blaspliemies  of  demons.    To  plume  Uicse  wings  for  an  upper  or  a 
nether  flight;  to  lead  these  voices  forth  into  harmony  or  diasonaDCe;  to  woo 
theMi  beiiurs  to  go  where  tliey  should  go,  and  to  be  what  they  should  he<— doef 
it,  (T  does  It  not,  my  frieuds,*require  some  knowledge,  some  anxious  furetboqgH 
some  enlightening  preparation  ? 

You  inuht  pardon  rue,  if  on  tliis  subject  I  speak  to  yuu  with  great  phiopen; 
and  you  must  allow  mu  to  appcid  directly  to  your  o^*n  course  of  ooodud  a 
oth^r  things.  You  luive  j>ro])crty  to  be  preserved  for  the  support  of  yoor  cb^ 
drco  while  you  live,  or,  when  you  die,  for  their  patrimony ;  you  have  health  lod 
life  to  bit  guarded  and  continued,  that  they  may  not  be  bereaved  of  their  oatiual 
protectriTh ; — and  you  have  the  chihiren  themselves,  with  their  unbounded,  o^ 
fatluiiunble  cu^u:iucs  of  happiness  and  misery.  Xow,  in  respect  to  your  prop- 
erty, what  is.  It  your  wvnt  to  do,  when  a  young  lawyer  conies  into  the  viltfA 
erects  hi*  sign,  and  (die  most  unoxdusive  of  men)  gives  to  the  public  a  g<o^ 
invitation?  Though  he  lias  a  fliploma  from  a  college,  and  the  aolemn  a|»ro*r 
of  bench  and  bar,  yet  how  warily  do  the  publio  approach  him.  Uow  nuxAJM  * 
reciimii>iterod  before  he  is  rotained.  How  many  premeditated  plans  ara  bM*  ^ 
appear  to  meet  him  accidentally,  to  talk  over  inditfereiit  subjects  ▼i^,^''^^ 
i\w  weather,  the  croj>84  or  Oingressionol  mattcr8,—in  order  to  measure  hiiv,i*° 
probo  him,  and  sea  if  tliere  be  any  hopefulness  in  hinL    And  should  all  wf9 

*  I  hnve  hcnfd  that  dlMingiiisbed  surg«i>n,  Doct  John  C.  WsrrMH  of  Boston,  Kl>f£^'M? 
lug  sn'.>«iiui(«s  whldi  hsppened  to  him  in  liondcHi^-Being  Inviteii  to  witness  a  tCfydfUe'^ 
■tlijD  upon  tlK*  hiiiaiin  eyes  bjr  a  orlebrataid  KoKliMh  oeuttit,  be  wsa  so  much  mnek  hf  Ifetv 
■ad  tciance  wUkh  were  exIiiUieft  by  Uio  ofwruUir*  ihat  ho  sought  a  private  ialenrlew  wiUl> 
to  IiMtnirv  by  what  iuvun«  h«i  hod  bvouiun  to  luxKtmplhtlutl  a  nia«u>r  ufhis  art    '^Sir,*'  IM 
ocnliat,  ••  I  fipoih'd  n  hnt-Tull  uT  cjrcs  tu  kwm  ft"    Tlios  It  is  with  Incompetent  tnwIienjttVJ 
spoil  !*rhoolniom'*-rull  of  chlldivo  to  learu  how  to  ttach,    and  perhaps  vay  aoC  ahnvs  H 
•tenUivn. 
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use  favorablj,  the  young  Attorney  is  intrusted,  in  the  firfft  iu»tAnce,  only  with 
3  outlawed  nute,  or  flume  doubtful  account,  bofi)re  a  justice  of  the  peace.    No 

ever  tliinlui  of  trusting  a  cai^e  wliich  involvt^a  the  old  Iiamestcud,  to  liid  in- 
srienccd  hiiudsL    He  would  a«  wx^i  act  tire  to  it. 

>.  too,  of  a  young  physicuin.  No  matter  from  what  medical  college,  home  or 
^,  he  may  briiv^  liia  credentials.    From  day  to  day  the  neighborii  wutch 

without  seeming  to  look  at  hlniL  In  jgood-wirea'  ])arti4»,  the  que^ttinu  ia 
identially  difeub^ed,  whether,  in  a  case  ot  exigency,  it  would  be  sale  to  fend 
[um.  And  when,  at  last,  he  is  (gladdened  with  a  call,  it  is  only  to  look  at 
B  aurfoce  ailment,  or  to  pother  a  little  about  the  extremities.  Nobod^v  allows 
to  lay  liis  unpracticed  hand  upon  the  vitals.  Now  Uub  coinmoi^  scntuuent, — 
ooramon  practice  of  mankind, — U  only  tlic  instinctive  dictate  of  prudence. 

onW  a  tacit  recognition  of  a  trutli  felt  by  all  seusiblo  ic<*n,  Uiat  there  are  a 
laaiid  ways  to  do  a  thing  wrou*;,  but  only  one  to  do  it  light.  And  if  It  be 
reasonable  to  exerci«ie  sucli  vigilance  and  caution,  in  M*loctiqg  a  healer  fur 
bodius  which  perish,  or  a  counselor  for  our  worldly  estates,  who  shall  assign 
ta  to  the  circumspection  and  fidelity  with  wliich  the  teachers  of  our  chihlren 
tld  be  chosen,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  yeara.  or  even  montlis,  will 
:nnine,.  aa  by  a  sort  of  prcdesthiation,  upon  so  mudi  of  their  future  fortunes 
4eatioyf 

gain :  it  is  the  universal  pense  of  mankind,  that  skill  and  facility,  in  all  other 
j;*,  depend  upon  study  and  practice.  .  We  always  <leinand  more,  where  op- 
unities  have  been  greater.  Wo  («tamp  a  man  witji  inferiority,  tiiough  ho 
I  ten  times  better  than  another,  if  he  Iuih  had  titcntjt  times  the  advantages. 
kuow  that  a  skillful  luivigator  will  carry  a  vessel  through  perilous  straits,  io 
le  of  wind,  and  save  cargo  and  lives,  while  an  ignorant  one  will  wreck  bt^th, 
broad  cluumeL  With  what  a  84)ng  of  delight  we  have  all  witnessed,  how 
y  and  surely  that  wise  and  good  man,  at  tne  head  of  a  great  institution  in 
own  State,  will  tame  the  ferocity  of  the  insane ;  and  how,  when  each  faculty 
fiery  spirit  bursts  away  like  an  affrighted  steed  from  its  patii,  this  miglity 
?r  of  madmen  will  tem]>er  and  quell  their  wild  impetuosity  and  restore  tiiein 
le  guidance  of  reason.  Nay,  toe  great  moraf  healer  can  do  this,  not  to  one 
,  but  to  humlreds,  at  a  time ;  wliile,  even  in  a  far  shnrU'r  peri<Kl  tlian  ho 

to  accomplish  such  a  wondi>rful  work,  an  ignorant  and  passionate  t(>aclMT 

turn  a  hundred  gentle,  confiding  spirits  into  rebels  and  anarchists.  Aiul, 
hearers,  we  recognize  the  existence  of  these  fkots,  we  apply  these  obvious 
ciplea,  to  every  thing  but  to  the  education  of  our  children. 
Thy  cannot  wo  derive  instruction  even  from  the  follv  of  tfiose  wandering 
rmen  who  spend  a  life  in  teaching  brute  animals  to.  perlbrm  wonderful  feat^i  ? 
have  all  seen,  or  at  least  we  have  all  heanl  o^  some  leamo<l  liorse,  or  leiirhtul 
or  learned  do^.  Though  the  superiority  over  their  fellows,  po*se!»«ed  by 
c  brute  pirodigies,  may  liavo  been  owing,* in  some  degree,  to  tne  pc^'^so.'vion 
reator  natural  parts,  yet  it  must  be  mamly  attributed  to  the  hii^her  conipe- 
y  of  their  instructor.  Then'  teacher  had  acquired  a  deeper  in^ijij^ht  into  their 
irett;  his  saffucioud  practice  had  discovered  uie  means  by  which  thoir  talents 
d  be  unfolded  and  Drought  out.  Hotrever  unxvorthy andcvciToontcniptiMe, 
efbrv,  the  more  trainer  of  a  d<ig  may  be,  yet  he  illu.^trates  a  great  principle, 
ihowing  us  the  su peril yrity  of  a  well-'^trained  dog,  he  shows  what  might  be  the 
)riarity  of  a  well-trained  child.  He  shows  us  that  higlier  acqui«itif  uis. — wlint 
'  be  called  academical  attainments,— ^in  a  few  (avorod  iiunviduals  of  the  ca- 

race,  are  not  so  much  the  results  of  a  more  brilliant  genius  on  the  part  of 
dog-pupil,  as  they  are  the  natural  reward  and  consequence  of  his  enjoying 
itntrtictions  of  a'professor  who  has  concentrated  all  hi^i  energies  upon  d(^- 
hinur. 

jxtiy  it  will  not  be  denied  that  a  workman  shotald  undcrstanil  two  thini^  in 
itl  to  the  subject'^uatter  of  his  work  :-^^^rsf,  its  natural  propertied,  qualities, 

powers ;  and  srcondlu^  the  means  of  modifying  and  reflating  them,  with  a 
r  to  inaproventout.  lu  relation  to  the  mechaiuc  art<s  this  is  au nutted  by  alL 
rr  bodr  knows  tliat  the  strength  of  the  Mow  miut  be  adjusted  to  tlio  mal- 
ifity  of  the  metal.  It  will  not  do  to  strike  ghtss  and  flint  cither  with  the 
3  force  or  with  the  same  implementa;  and  t]^  proper  instrument  will  never 
elected  by  a  persoo  ignorant  of  the  pucpoae  to  be  effected  by  its  use.    If  a 
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mnn  working  on  \ronrl  miHtHkeft  it  for  iron,  and  attempts  to  soften  it  ia  th« 
\m  \mM\vtei  is — hj*1ioi«.    And  >io  if  a  tearbcr  »upp<iN!«  a  ckild  to  have  but  an» 
i'liry  nml  (^nn  adnptathm  \rh^n  he  haa  many^^-^if  ■  toadicr  treats  a  dtomld 
thdiiurh  liiv  nature  were  wliolly  animal,  or  wholly  intoHoctun),  or  wliolly   "wm 
and  relri»ioni«,  ho  dii«fip;T]ron  and  mutiiateit  tho  nature  of  (hat  cliild,  and  wne 
liiit  wIkiIo  Ktnietiire  into  <!cfornMtT. 

Tlip  b(»in<r.  'Vftn,  id  more  oompkfx  and  divert*iflcd  in  conatitation,  and.      wm^ 
rarii)ii!«Iy  eri(t«n\'ori  in  facuUic^  than  any  other  earthly  work  of  the  Oreatrw*..  j^ 
i^  hi  thi^  n<«<wiiblaj;rc  of  pcm-ers  and  prero^tiros  that  his  stn-tiifth  and  nma«M» 
n^nilo.    They  ronHtitute  his  sovereignty  and  lordsliip  orer  the  creation  laMMyj 
him.     By  onr  bodily  ur^ni«ition  w<e  are  adapfu^  to  the  material  wnrid  ki  irbJA 
we  lire  placed ; — our  eye  to  the  ligbt,  which  niiikes  Iraowa  to  us  eTeiy  cJune 
in  the  form,  tnrrtitm,  color,  position,  of  all  objects  within  visual  range ;— our  «r 
and  ton^rti(>  |o  tlie  air,  which  flows  aronnd  us  in  silence,  y^t  is  forever  rem^  lo 
be  wiiked  into  voire  and  music ;— our  hand  to  all  the  emiiiinj;  works  of  art  ynJA 
sulMerve  utility  or  embellishment.    Still  more  wr^ndcrfnlly  does  the  apinfMl 
nature  of  rann*lM;flt  hn  iipiritual  relations.    Whatever  there  b  of  law,  oToHlpr, 
of  duty,  in  the  works  of  Ood,  or  in  the  progressive  conditions  of  the  race,  aO  litve 
their  ^ritu:il  counterparts  within  hnn.     By  his  perceptive  and  inteUMtial 
facuUic*  fie  lenrnn  the  properties  of  created  things,  and  discovers  the  laws  hf 
which  tlioy  are  L;(tvi>rned.     By  tracing  the  relation  between  causes  and  eflMi 
hi*  ftcniiires  a  kind  of  pronhctic  vision  and  jiovrer ;  for,  bv  cnnformif^  to  the  un- 
ch:iii:rm<r  lawn  of  Nature,  no  tnilists  her  in  his  si^rvjco,  and  she  works  with  him  m 
fulfilling  his  prudictions.    Regarded  as  an  individual,  and  aa  a  member  of  a  rsee 
wl)ii*Ii  repnNlnc(*9  itself  and  passes  away,  liis  lower  propensities, — tbnse  wiiiefa  be 
holds  in  common  with  the  brutes, — are  the  instincts  and  means  to  preserre  !>■>- 
S4>]f  and  to  perpetuate  his  kind ;  while  bv  his  tastes,  and  by  the  social,  moral,  ml 
rclifln'ous  sentiments  of  which  he  is  capable,  ho  is  attuned  to  all  the  binatisiMid 
sublimities  of  creation,  his  heart  is  made  responsive  to  all  the  delights  of  ftjeod- 
sliip  and  domestic  affection,  and  he  is  invited  to  hold  that  spithi^  faiteronnB 
with  his  Maker,  which  at  once  strengthens  and  enraptures. 

Now  the  vtncc  of  God  and  of  Nature  declares  audibly  wbicii  of  these  viriM* 
powers  within  us  are  te  command,  and  which  are  to  obey;  and  with  wlDd,Bi 
every  qne:*tionnblc  case,  resides  tho  ultimate  arbitrament.  Even  the  lowest 
projieiisifles  are  not  to  be  wholly  extirpated.  ^  Within  the  bounds  prescribed  br 
the  s!(icinl  and  the  ilivino  law,  tney  have  their  rightful  claims.  But  the  inenl 
aiil  tlic  reliijious  sentiments, — Benevolence,  Conscience,  Reverence  for  the  AD- 
creatiiiijr  and  All-bestowing  Power, — ^these  have  the  prerogative  of  BoprflWfJT 
aii<l  uli^'hite  dominion.  These  are  to  walk  the  halls  of  the  soul,  like  ■.f°^?°' 
puffer  relK'llion  to  live  under  their  eye.  Yet  how  easv  for  this  many-ginedbe- 
ing  to  fall, — more  easy,  indeed,  because  of  his  many  gifcs.  Some  sub|ert-flwWy» 
soiuc  subordinate  power,  in  tho  spiritual  realm,  unfortunately  innaned,  or,— 
what  is  far  more  common, — unwisely  stimulated  by  an  erroneous  educed 
gnjW.-*  iinp«>rtunate,  exorbitant,  aggrandizes  itself,  cncroarhea  upon  il*  ^''jj^ 
faculties,  until,  at  last,  obtmning  the  mastery,  it  subverts  the  moral  ^^^J^ 
soul,  and  wages  its  parricidal  war  against  tlie  sovereignty  of  conscience  ^^ 
and  the  laws  of  soci'.tr  and  of  Heaven  without.  And  liow  unspeakably  dw*d™ 
are  tho  retributions  wluch  como  in  the  train  of  these  remorseless  usurpeis,  ^v^oi 
ilw.y  obtain  dominion  o%'er  the  soul !  Take,  for  instance,  the  earliest-defd^^W 
the'most  purely  selfish  and  animal  appetite  that  belongs  to  us, — that  (Hr  nrtj- 
ishing  beverage.  It  is  the  first  which  demands  gratification  after  birth.  ^  8^ 
jected  to  tho  laws  of  temperance,  Jt  will  retain  its  xcst,  fresh  and  g*™*^jr 
threc!KX)re  years  and  tea,  and  it  aflbrds  the  last  corporal  solace  upon  enrth  t^jhe 
IMirrhed  lips  r»f  the  dying  man.  Yet,  if  the  p«isi»cssor  of  this  same  plcasureOTjJ 
app(dite  shall  be  incited,  either  by  exam|^lcs  of  inordinate  indulgence,  ^V 
festive  song^  in  praise  of  the  vine  and  the  wine-cup,  to  inflame  it,  and  to  1^']^ 
deceitfid  fires,  though  but  for  the  t«nace  of  a  few  short  years,  then  the •PJ'Jr 
tlie  sorcerer  will  be  upon  him ;  and,  day  by  day,  he  will  go  and  cast  himsdf'we 
tlie  fiery  furnace  whicn  he  has  kindled ; — nor  himself,  the  pitiaUo  vietiiiii  w^ 
but  ho  will  seize  upon  parents  and  wife  and  his  group  of  innocent  diOdreiip  *^d 
plunge  with  them  all  into  the  seething  hell  of  intemperance.  ^ 

So  there  is,  in  human  nature,  an  innate  desire  of  acquiring  property r-*'***' 
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10^  tomcihin^,—- of  oain^  tho  posMMivos  m,v  and  mine.  Witliin  proper  limits, 
tiuA  inattiict  in  lautlnbly  indulged.  Its  8Uoc«h  Afriirdn  n  pletaure  in  wliich  reH«un 
am  lake  ti  pnrL  It  sliniultitu*  and  iitn*n)(tJiei»  luany  oUier  fiicultics.  it  makes 
na  thnugbtf ul  and  fora-thuughtfuL  It  in  tlu)  poreut  of  indufltry  and  Cnu^tv, — 
and  indii-ftry  nnd  frugulity,  iu«  wo  all  kuov,  are  blood.-rttlation8  to  tli«  wiM>le 
family  of  tbo  virtiicai  But  to  the  pye  luid  heart  of  iMie  in  whom  tliia  Uao  of  uc- 
quiiutiun  hiu»  beoonio  abtsorbing  and  uiiuuvp,  till  tho  diversUitid  MibrttancoA  in  crvn- 
tan  are.refluced  to  two  daaae*^— that  wJiich  Li  ^old^and  that 'which  i*  niit;-~Huul 
all  the  Works  of  Nature  are  valued  or  despised,  and  tl>e  Iuwa  muI  institutionA  of 
woiety  upheld  or  aMoiletl,  an  Uiev  are  eupiHwed  to  be  fi^Torable  or  nnfuvurabie 
to  tho  aoauiHiticm  of  wealth.  Wkether  at  hoiue  or  abroad,  in  tlw  fotftlve  ciivle 
or  in  tlie  tuuend  train ;  whotlier  in  hearing  the  fervid  and  tUriUins:  ap|>eaU  i>f  the 
iMictuary.  or  the  puthos  of  Qivi«:  elo(|uenco,  ouc  idea  alonor— that  ui  monoy»  nitnii^y. 
iiiQiiey,'^old«  ptwacAiiiuu  of  tho  miver'a  soul ;  itd  voice  rin^a  forever  in  hi*  ear ; 
aod  wore  he  iu  the  garden  of  Eden,-— ita  beuutv,  and  inuttic,  and  perfauic  «Mi:fu- 
t\a^  all  Ida  6euse^— ^a  only  thought  would  be.  Low  much  money  it  woiill  brinx  1 
Kach  mischief  comes  from  giving  ^u)>rcnuu^  to  a  auburdinate,  tluuigli  an  ^mhui- 
tial  and  highly  uneful  faculty.  Tlii»  luitichief,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  |wirenttt 
and  toaoliers  produce,  wlien,  tltrough  an  ignorance  of  the  natural  and  approiiriute 
methods  of  inducing  chililren  to  study,  they  hiru  tluuu  to  learn  by  tLo  otfur  of 
pecuniary  rewards. 

tk*,  too,  we  all  luivc  an  innate  love  for  whatever  is  bcAUtiful; — A  setitijunoat 
tliat  vrarus  for  higher  luid  higher  <logrces  of  perfection  in  the  art<i,  and  in  i  he 
ttOibellichiucntrt  of  life,— a  feelii^;  which  would  prompt  ma  to  *^gild  reiined  gold, 
to  paint  tlie  Ijly,  to  thniw  a  porlunio  on  the  violet,  and  add  another  hue  unto  the 
rainbow.''  .  iVrtioiu  of  tiie  extenud  world  ])ave  been  ezouiaitely  adapted  to  Cim 
iaUru  love  of  the  beautiful,  by  Uini  who  hiu  so  clothed  the  liliea  of  tlie  field  that 
Uk^y  outjdiine  Solomon  in  nil  ma  glory.  Tiu<«  sentiineut  may  be  too  much  or  t(N> 
little  (niUivAled; — so  little  as  to  nndce  us  disdain  gratifications  tliat  are  nt  oiu'e 
iiuaicuiit  and  pure ;  or  ao  much  an  to  over-rethie  us  into  a  hateful  fu^tiditmsnt:^. 
In  tile  workd  of  nature,  beauty  is  generidly,  if  not  always,  subordinated  to  ut|li:y. 
in  ca<ies of  inooinpatibility,  grucciuhiess  yields  to  8tren>;tli, not  strengtli  to  gr^uo- 
fuliieiM.  ilow  would  tJie  rifling  sun  nuxjc  usi  with  his  s{>lendor,  if  he  broiigh:  no 
life  or  warmth  hi  liis  beanu  1  The  expectation  of  autumnal  harvests  eiihuiic*-!* 
tiie  beauty  of  vernal  bloom.  Tliene  luunifehtutiortai.  of  niiturc  adnionUh  us  re- 
tp(?ctiu^  the  rank  whicli  (»rnnini>ut  or  acc(Hn{)li^Ilm('nt  lOiould  hold  in  the  ciiar- 
AOter  and  in  the  works  of  men;  and,  of  course,  in  the  educ;ition  of  chU<bi>i). 
Chriitt  referred  occaHlonalli/  to  the  beauties  and  duirms  of  nature,  but  dwelt 


the  beautiful,  often  forego  pleasure?*  wliidi  a  boimtiful  Providence  scatters  |jn>- 
fuaely  and  grutuitou<ily  urouiul  them,  and  strews  beneath  their  feet ;  while  tht^re 
is  a  eiass  of  per^HiUs  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  social  scale,  who,  from  niiver 
oimprehunding  tlie  imiueusurable  value  of  tlie  objects  for  which  they  were 
created,  and  the  va^t  beneficence  of  wliich,  from  tlieir  wealth  and  stjition,  tlu>y 
■re  capable,  actually  try  every  thinj>^  liowevtT  intria^ically  noble  or  sacred,  by 
aopie  conventional  law  of  fashion,  by  tM)ine  arbitrary  and  cap'icious  staniinrd  of 
elegance.  In  European  society,  tliis  chuw  of  "  fasliionables^'  is  numcrouft.  Iliey 
have  their  imitators  here, — beings,  who  arc  not  men  and  women,  but  siniilitufleH 
unly, — ^who  occupy  the  vauisliing  point  in  the  perspective  of  socictv,  where  all 
thai  is  true,  or  noble,  or  e8timaole  in  human  nature,  fa<l4!s  away  into  nothing. 
With  thin  c1;ii(d  It  is  no  matter  wimt  a  man  does  with  the  "  Ton  Command niunt»,'* 
pn»vided  he  kecp^  tliose  of  L«>rd  Chesterfield ;  and,  in  their  society,  Beau  Brum* 
met  would  tiike  pri'^edenoe  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

Ill  a  Repiirt  lately  made  bv  the  Agricultural  Commissioner  for  the  survey  ot 
this  Commonwealth,  I  notiuetia  htatement  rc.<*j;}ccting  boiiio  farmers  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  countv  of  Ei^sex,  who  attempted  to  miw  sun-flowers  for  the  pur- 
bpee  of  extractiuj^  od  from  the  flee<K  Twenty  bufhels  t<»  the  acre  was  the 
largeat  crap  raised  by  any  one.  ^ix  bushels  of  the  seed  yielded  but  one  gallaii 
dr  oil,  worth,  ui  the  market,  one  dolhir  and  seventeen  cents  only.  It  surely  ro- 
%iur«d  DO  ip'eat  boldness  to  assert  tliat  the  experiment  did  not  succeed : — culti- 
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▼aticiD,  oDe  acre:  prodaeti'4kre»  gaUonii  of  ail;  vahn^  three  dollars  aod  fiflj 
cents  It^vbidi  would,'  periulpa,  about  -half  repay •  the  ^oat  of  labor.  Woe  to  thte 
Curmer  who  teeka  fur  iMepoDdenee  by  raisiog  sun-Aoirera !  Ten  -  tMoea  woe  to  Ihe 
parents  who  vear.  up:BUD*Aower  cons  or  flan*flewer 'daiigfatera»«^inBteBd  of'scos 
whpse  hearts  glow  land  burn  witit  an  immcttal  seal  td'r^n  thm  noble  cancer  of 
usojfulfciew  and  trhtue  which  a  happy  fertube  hat  laid  open  beftire  them  ;-«-mstead 
of  AsM^hters  who  ohertah*  sush  high  pesolres  of  duty  as  lift  them  erren  above  an 
eolhufuasm-fer'  grtotnee^-  into  thwe  loftier  and  serene  TegienS  wfaens-  greatness 
cuoses  not  from  ezoiteineiit,  but  ib  native,  and  erer-flpaingiag  add  ever«biding. 
Everv  son,  whateTor.  may.  be  his  eaq^ectatioos  as  to  fortune,  owgfat-  1o  be  ao  edu- 
cated that  be  can  superintend  some  part  of  the  4x«mpli0ated  nmchinery  of  sedal 
life ;  and  ererydavghlier  -onight-  to  be  so  edneated  tha#  sha  <ian  anawtnr  the  dans 
of  huuiooity,  whether  those  claiaas  require  the  labor  of  the  head  or  the  labor  of 
the  hand  .  Eyery  daughter  eught  to  beeo  trained  thilt  she  can  bear,  with  dignity 
and  self-suatai^MOg  abil>tY«.those  revolutions  in  Fortuae's  whe^li  which 
bring  the  kitdien  up  and  tum  the  parlor  down.  - 

Agtun ;  we  have  a  natuiral,  spontaneous  fieeliAg  ai  self«reap0et,  aa  innate 
that,  simply  in  our  capacity  «s  human  boing%  we  are  worth  something;  and 
titled  to  «onie  consideration.    This  -principle  constitutes  the  interior,  fram^-work 
d  some  uf  the  virtues,  veiled,  indeed,'fagr  theur  own  beautiful  ecrveiiuig,  bwt  «^ 
nccevsary  in  order  to  keep  them  iu  an  erect  posture^  amidst  aU  theorerbearing 
currents  aod  fioroea  of  the  world.    Where  this  feeling  of  seU^esjpect  «ousta  too 
weakly,  the  whole  character  becomes  timber,  flaccid,  impotent,  siftks  under  the 
menace  ef  opposiikm^  and  can  be  frij^toied  out  of  any  itnqg  v  intoaay  thing. 
On  the  other  md,  when  this  propensity  aggrandises  iteeU^  aiwi  beoomea  swoUon 
and  defi^med  with  pride,  and  conceit^  and  inftoleranee,  H  is  a  ftr  more  ofleoswe 
noisiuice  than  many  of  those  which  the  law  authonees  us  to  abate^  summktf Qy » 
by  force  and  arms.    Qur  political  instituticos  are  a  richalhiviuni  £»  the  grofwtlh 
of  self' esteem;  &>r,  while  evetr  bo^y  knows  that  there  are  the  gveateat  dlffsr- 
ences  between  men  in  point  of  honesty,  of  ability,  of  will  to  do  good  and  to  po- 
mute  righty  yet  our  lundamontal  laws} — and  rightly  too^-Hnrdahi  a  political 
equality.    But  what  is  not  right  is^  that  the  poUtioU  equality  is  the  Isct  aaamly 
reifarddd,  while,  there  is  a  tendency  to  disregard  the  intellectnal  and  moral  in- 
equalities   And  thus  a  l^ulty,  designed  to  subserve,  and  capaUo  of  subaerrii^ 
the  greatest  good,  engenders  a  low  ambitioiv  and  fills  the  land  vith  tiia  mr- 
wiwxtp  of  party  strife.         " 

These  are  specimens  only  of  a,  long  list  of  original  tendencies  or  attdbutes  of 
the  human  mind,  from  a  more  fuU  enumemtion  and  exposition  of  whkh»  I  moat, 
on  this  oocasiops,  refrain.  But  have  not  enough  been  referred  to^  to  autfaociae  as 
tu  assert  tho  general  doQtrine,  tliat;  every  teacher  ought  to  have  aoosa  noticni, 
clear,  defioite,'aBd  comprehemuve,  of  the  manifdd  powers,--rthe  Tai^tousvaturs^— 
of  the  beings  confided  to  his  hands,  so  that  he  may  repress  the  rodundancj  of  a 
too  luxuriant  growth,  and.  nourish  the  feeble  with  his  fostering  care  t  Hq  icha 
cim  be  more  erroneous  than  that  children  go  to  school  to  learn  tho,nidim^|ta  of 
knowledge  ooly,  and  not  to  form  <Jiaracter.  The  character  of  chiUfaren  ia  always 
forming.  No  place,  no  companion  i»  without  an  influence  upon  it^  and  at  adwol 
it  is  formed  more  rapidly  than  any  where  else.  The  mere  fiiot  of  the  prceanaei 
of  so  manj  children  together,  puts  tJbe  social  or  dissocial  natore  of  .each  into 
furvul  action.  To  be  sent  to  scnool,  especiallv  in  the  country^  is  often  as  g^reat 
an  event  in  a  child's  lifot  as  it  i^  in  lua  fathers,  to  bo  sent  to  tile  Oenwal  Court : 
and  we  oU  know  with  what  unwonted  force  all:  things  afiect  the  mind^  ia  pew  places 
and  under  new  drcmnstancea,  Every  child,  too,  wben  he  first  gofsa  to  sdnol, 
understands  that  he  is  put  upon  his  good  behavior;  axid,  .with  man  or  ddld,  it  is 
a  very  decisive  thing,  and  reaches  deep  into  character  and  finr  into  futurity,  wben 
put  upon  his  good  beliavior,  to  prove  recreant  Kow,  teadiers  take:  eUUran 
under  their  care,  as  it  were^  during  thefint  warm  day*  of  the  s^grii^  of  1^  when 
more  can  be  done  toward  diroctmg  their  growth  and  modifying  Ibeir  disposi- 
tions,  than  can  be  done  in  year^  at  a  later  season  of  their  exiatenee, 

Squally  indispensable  is  xi,  that  everv  teacher  should  know,  b^  what  means^v- 
by  virtue  of  what  natural  laws, — the  human  powers  and  faculties  are  str«g^;th- 
ened  or  enfeebled.    There  is  a  principle  runnuur  throuffh  erery  mental  opera 
ti«'U,— without  a  knowledge  of  which,  without  a  knowledge  how  to  np^y'vrai^w 
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.Iht  lil»  of  the  moiit  ftdtlifnl  teacher  will  be  only  «  euooeatioo  of  wcU-iotentioned 

errors.    The  growth  or  dedioo  of  all  our  powers  depeatU  upon  •  stiBadCatt  law. 

Ibere  is  no  more  chanee  hi  the  proeesees  of  their  growth  or  decay  than  there  is 

m  the  .MultiplieatioD  Tabla    Trioy  grow  bj  exer<dBe,  and'  they  lose  tone  and 

^rigar  by  iameuotL    All  the  faoohiee  nave  their  related  objeoti,  and  they  grow 

by  beuw  excited  toaetioo  throogfa  the  etimulue  er  UMtruiaentality  of  tliose  ob> 

jeeta,    Each  &cultv;  too,  has  its  own  eet  or  claMof  relaied  objecta ; -and  the 

Hniece  of  related  ofijiecta  diffsr  as  modi  from  eack  otber  ai  dotheieorreepoMdrng 

Aumlties  which  they  naturally  esieite.    If  aav  one  perwer  or  fiicalty,  therefore,  is 

'to  bo  strengthcDed,  so  as  to  perform  its  office  with  -  llMiUty,  predMon,  apd  dSs- 

■paitch,  thai  ideoticai  faculty,-— not  any  other  one^-^-must  be  exvreUed.    tt  does 

■Dt  etfeaflfthen  my  left  aim  to  exerdee  my  right  j  aond  this  is  jucit  as  tnie  of  the 

-  fKiwers  of  the  mind  as  of  the  organs  of  the  bMly.  The  trhollef  pith  of  that'ea^ing 
of  tkAamim,  *  Train  up  a  Child  in  the  way  he  should  go»*  eoniists  in  this  princijf>le, 
baoaoae  "  to  train"  means  to  drill,  to  repeat,  to  do  tlie  eamo  tMiig<o^er  and  over 
again. — that  is,  to  exercite.  Solomon  doee  not  sefy,  *7klt  a  child  the  way  he 
•hcwki  jMr  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  fknn  it"  Hkd  he  eald  this, 
"We  ooiud  refute  ban  daily  by  ten  thousand  faeta.  Uofortiuiatefy*  echidat&bn 
^junongr  «fl,  at  present,  consists  too  much  in  teUing,  not  in  ir&immgi  on  the  ^pm^ -of 
wroata  ami  teachen;  and,  of  eouree,  in  htairmf^  not  io'cMi^.'on  the  "part  of  oliil- 

'  dren- and  [Hipils.    The  blacksmith's  right  arm,  the  philosopher's  intellect^  the 

^ilanthropisfs  benevoloooe,  all  grow  and  st«<elngtheii  altourabig  to  this  law  (if 

«jCffreisei    The  farmer  leorJb  eoUd  flesh  upon  hia  cattle ;  the  pugOfet  krikt^  Ti^r 

^tnt*  bis  arms  and  brcaal;  th^  foot-soldier  fiNrr^A^s  strength  into  his  Kmbs;  the 

praoticai  man  think*  quiclmoes  and  Judgment  into  his  mind ;  abd  the  true  Clfris- 

'  tSmn  iive9  his  prayers  of  1ot«  and  his  th^ights  of  merer,  until  erenr  man  becMVies 
Ibit  brother.    Our  own  experience  and  obeerration  nutiish  tie  with  a  HfMi^)  i)f 

'  -^wid^Doe  aCtestlng  tiuii  principle.  How  did  our  feet  loarfa  to  walk,  our  fhigbre  to 
*W¥ifce,  our  organs  6f  spNeeob  to  otter  an  innumerable  'varieiy  of  eouods  f    By  iv^iat 

.  -jBeaos  does  ue  musician  pass  fVom  coarad  discords  to  perfect  music,~>-f^m  hob- 

'  'lil&ig  and  shambling  in  his  meaisure,  to  keeping  time  like  a  chr(mometin',--^from 
ii  ^olr  and  tihiid  touch  of  keys  or  chords  to  such  celerity  of  movement,- that, 

-  tbMigh  hie  will  sends  out  a  thousand  commands  in  a  minute,  his  nifnble  fim^rs 
obey  them  all!  It  is  this  exerose,  this  repetition  wUdi  give*  to  jugglers  tncir 
m«rT«lous'  dexterttr.  By  dint  of  praotioe,  theh-  motions  become  quicker  than 
<Mir  eyctfiKht,  and  thus  elude  mspection.  A  knowledge  of  this  principlu  solves 
many  of  the  riddles  of  lifb,  by  showing  us  whence  comes  the  dcmiiBeeting  streni^ 

V>f  bumah  appetites  and  paessions.  It  comes  firom  exercise, — from  a  long  inuul- 
igenc^  of  them  in  thought  and  act, — until  the  oflbpriti^  of  sinfVil  deshre  turn  b^k, 
mad  feast  upon  the  vitids  of  the  wretch  who  nurtured  them.    It  i^  this  whrch 

'  Yfodt&i  the  miser  pant  and  raven  far  ^n,  more  and  more,  juflt  in  proportion  to 
-the  shortness  of  tuo  life  duritig  which  he  can  enjoy  it    It  is  this  wmoh  sends  ^he 
dmnkard  to  par  daily  tribute  to  his  own  exccutioQor.    It  is  this  which  scontgvs 
iMielt  the  gambfer  to  the  hell  he  dreads. 

^t  is  by  this  law  of  exercise  that  the  perceptive  and  refleQtire  intellect,-^! 
ttttnn  the  {powers  of  observu^  and  judgin^,-HU*e  strengthened  If^  therefore,  in 
^e  education  of  the  dnld,  the  action  of  these  powers  is  eariy  arrested  •  if  his 
nrliole  time  is  engrossed  and  his  whole  energy  drawn  away,  by  other  things ;  or, 

-  ft  ha  is  not  suptnied  with  the  proper  obiects  or  apparatus  on  which  these  facnl- 
"ilea  can  exert  them8elve^ — then  the  after-life  of  such  a  child  will  be  crowded 
'vtiiih  practical  errors  and  mlsjudgments.    As  a  man,  his  impressions  of  thm^ 

-  ^rfH  bo  liiint  and  fleeting ;  he  will  never  be  able  to  describe  an  object  as  he  saw 
Itii'Dto'  to  tell  a  story  as  ho  heard  it  Ko  handcraftstoan  or  mechanic  ever  be- 
ccmica  wfiat  we  call  a  first-rate  workman,  until  after  innumerable  experiments 
and  judgn^ents, — that  is,  repetitions,  or  eierdses.  And  the  rule  is  the  same 
eVen  with  gemus; — artisan  or  artist,  he  must  practice  loi^  and  sedulously  upon 
liaca,  proportions,  relief^  before  he  can  become  the  first  sculptor  of  the  age,  or 
the,  first  bootmaker  in  the  city.  The  teacher,  then,  must  cootipue  to  ezet^e 
tlie*  powers  of  his  pupil^  until  he  secures  accuracy  even  in  the  ndnutest  things 
lie  teadies*  Every  cmld  con  and  shotdd  learn  to  Jpadfl;e,  ahnoetyidi  matliemati- 
adtfezactness,  how  Jong  an  indi  is ; — no  matter  it  ne  do<^  not  gdess  within  a  foot 
di\i  the  first  time.    Whether  the  story  of  OMper  Hauser  be  trtio  or  bot»  it  has 
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TcriBimilitddo,  and  in  thcrufbrc  in^truetiTe.  It  warns  us  what  the  crcnenil  n«ult 
must  be,  if,  by  a  non-prcscntation  of  their  relatud  ubjt^cts,  the  faculties  of  a  child 
are  not  brougfit  into  trxereisc.  Wo  meet  with  pi»r*on;«  every  tiny  wlu),  in  regnid 
to  some  one  or  more  r»f  tlie  faculties,  are  Casper  Hansers.  This  lia])pcn.s  almost 
univetstilly,  not  tliroii<j:h  any  natural  defect,  but  because  parents  and  tenders 
have  been  ignorant,  cither  of  t)ic  powers  to  be  exercised,  or  of  the  related  objects 
throujrh  whose  iiistrnmentaiitv  they  can  be  excited  to  action. 

But  liere  ari^>s  a  demand  for  great  skill,  aptitude,  and  resources,  on  tlie  part 
of  the  teacher;  for,  by  continuing  to  exertusc  the  same  faculty,  I  do  not  mean  a 
monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  action,  nor  a  perpetual  presentation  of  the 
same  object  or  idoa.  Such  a  course  would  soon  cloy  and  disgust,  and  thus  ter- 
minate fill  effort  in  that  direction.  Would  a  child  ever  learn  to  dance,  if  there 
were  but  one  figm-e ;  or  to  sing,  if  there  were  but  one  tune  ?  Nature,  science, 
art,  offer  a  boundless  variety  of  objects  and  jirocesses,  adapted  to  quicken  and 
employ  each  of  the  faicultics.  These  resources  the  teacher  should  nave  at  his 
conmiand,  and  should  make  use  of  them,  in  the  order,  and  for  the  period,  that 
eutih  particular  case  may  require.  Look  into  the  shops  of  our  ingcnifnis  artiions 
and  mechanics,  aiul  see  their  t^hining  rows  of  tools,— iundreds  in  numbi*r, — but 
each  adapted  to  some  particular  pnx^ess  in  their  curious  art.  Look  into  the  shop 
or  hut  oia  savage,  an  Indian  meclianic,  and  you  will  fuid  his  diest  of  tools  com- 
posed of  a  single  jack-knife  !  So  with  our  teachers.  Some  of  them  have  appa- 
ratus, diagram,  chiirt,  model ;  they  have  anecdote,  epigram,  Tiarrative  histtrt-y,  bv 
which  to  illustrate  every  branch  of  study,  and  to  fit  every  variety  of  dl«po«b 
tion  \  while  tlio  mnin  resource  of  others,  for  all  studies,  for  all  ages,  and  for  all 
disixwitioDs,  is^thc  rod ! 

Again:  a  cliild  must  not  only  be  exercised  into  correctness  of  obscrvatkffi, 
comparison,  and  judgment,  but  mto  accuracy  in  the  narration  or  description  of 
what  he  has  seen,  heard,  thought,  or  felt,  so  that,  whatever  thoughts,  emtitions, 
memories,  are  witlun  him,  he  cm\  present  tliem  all  to  others  in  exact  and  lumi- 
nous w^rds.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  **  Accustom  your  children  constantly  to  this :  if  a 
tiling  happened  at  one  %nndow,  and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened 
at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly  check  them.  You  ilo  not  know  where 
deviation  from  tlie  truth  will  end."  Every  man  who  sees  effects  in  cntues.  will 
fully  concur  with  tlie  Doctor  in  regard  to  the  value  of  such  a  habit  of  accuracy 
as  is  here  implied  If,  in  the  narration  of  an  event,  or  in  the  recitation  of  a  let 
son,  a  cliild  is  pcrmitto<l  to  begin  at  the  last  end  of  it,  and  to  scatter  the  niiddl 
about  promiscuously,  depi'nd  upon  it,  if  that  diild,  after  growin;;  \x\^  is  calle 
into  court  as  a  witness,  somebody  will  suffer  in  fbrtime,  in  reputation,  or  perluif 
iu  life.  Wlion  practicing  at  the  oar,  I  was  once  engaged  in  an  importmit  case  o: 
slander,  where  the  wliole  question  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  defoudanl 
turned  upon  tlie  point  whether,  at  a  certain  time,  he  was  seen  out  of  one  win  — - 
dow  or  out  of  another;  nnd  the  stupid  witness  first  swore  that  it  was  on^? 
window,  then  another  window,  and  at  last,  tliouglit  it  mi(*bt  be  a  door ;  ancf 
doubtless,  he  could  have  been -made  to  swear  that  he  saw  hnn  through  the  sky 
light.  Would  you  appreciate  the  importance  of  accuracy,  in  observation  Rn«/ 
statement,  take  one  of  those  cases  which  so  ft'cquently  occur  in  our  courts  oT 
law,  where  a  dozen  witnesses, — all  honest, — swear  one  way,  and  another  doxen, — 
equally  Iionest, — counter-swear;  and  contrast  it  with  a  case,  which  00  rarely 
occurs,  where  a  witnes^  whose  mind,  like  a  copying  machine,  havin?  taken  m 
exact  impression  of  whatever  it  has  seen  or  heard,  attests  to  compUcated  facts, 
ill  a  manner  so  orderly,  luminous,  natural, — giving  to  nnch,  time,  locality,  propw- 
tiun,  that  when  he  has  finisheil,  every  auditor,— bench,  bar,  BpectAtars,---«ll  fcel 
as  thouf^i  ther  liad  been  personally  present  and  witnessed  the  whole  tnuuie- 
tioii.  Now,  although  something  of  this  depends,  unquestionaUv,  upon  soundness 
iu  physical  and  mental  organization,  yet  a  vast  portion  of  it  is  referable  to  the 
early  observation  or  neglect,  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  parent,  of  the  law  we  are 
considering. 

There  is  another  point,  too,  which  the  teacher  should  regard,  espedallv  where 
oply  a  small  portion  of  non-age  is  appropriated  to  school  attendance.  )n  exer- 
ciaiDg  the  faculties  fur  the  purpose  or  strengUiening  them,  the  greatest  unomit 
of  useful  knowledge  shoulu  be  conmiunicateiL  The  fScicnltiea  may  be  exercaad 
IDd  strengthened  in  acquiring  useful  or  useless  knowledge.    A  fiumer  or  a  stone- 
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maoo  may  ox(>rci-*e  and  strcn^LlKMi  the  inuiicleA  of  Ium  body,  >>v  pitchinj;  or  rull- 
ing  timbers  ur  miotics  luickward  iiinl  forward :  but,  by  converting  tho  t^mi*"  in:i- 
teriaU  iuto  a  Loiwc  ur  a  feiwe.  he  nmy  at  oiicc  g^n  Htruo^^th  ami  ilo  ^(mkI.  Every 
teacher,  at  tliti  luiriio  tiiiK*  tluit  he  cxi^nM.ti'ii  the  lacuItieH  uf  h\»  pupiK  oii^ht  to 
imiart  tliu  ^ruatoat  uinouiit  of  vahiable  knowledge ;  aiid  he.  eli«)uld  ulw.ty.s  >>c 
Bbore  tlie  tcmptAtiou  of  keeping  a  pupil  in  a  lower  department  of  Htudy.  hu- 
cauMi  he  him«telf  d(Hia  not  uiiuerstona  tlie  higher;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  pro- 
nuUuTtily  carrying  liia  pupil  iuto  a  higher  dejiartuicnt,  bccaudo  of  hin  own  'i'^iu\- 
nncts  <»f  the  lower.  Suppose  a  bright  boy,  for  instance,  to  be  studying  aritlnurtic 
uid  geography,  at  i)chr>ol.  Now,  aritluuctic  cannot  be  taught  unless  it  is  undor- 
itood :  but,  with  the  help  of  an  atlas,  and  a  text-book  whose  margin  is  all  covcrred 
frith  questions  tho  business  of  teaching  ge<^aphy  may  he  set  up  on  a  vory 
ilender  capital  of  knowledge.  And  hero  a  teadicr  who  is  obliged  to  l)o  very 
BOonouiical  of  his  arithmetic,  would  be  tempted  to  keep  liis  pupil  upon  all  the 
BBall  towns,  and  tiny  rivers,  and  dots  of  islanda  in  the  gei^ra{Niy,  in  order  to 
delay  biui,  and  gain  time, — like  the  officers  of  those  banks  wlutse  specie  runs 
low,  who  seek  to  pay  off  their  creditors  in  centn,  because  it  takes  so  long  to  count 
Ihm  copper.  Every  teacher  ou^ht  to  know  vastly  more  than  he  In  required  to 
tancli.  Ml  that  ho  may  be  funushed,  on  every  suojcct,  with  copious  illustration 
uad  instructive  anecdote ;  and  so  that  the  pupils  may  be  disabused  of  tlie  notion, 
they  are  to  apt  to  acquire,  that  they  ciu-ry  all  kuowlu<lge  in  their  satchc^ls. 
E^ery  t«acher  slu)uld  bo  possessed  01  a  faculty  at  explanation, — ^a  tact  in  dis- 
semis^  and  solving  difficulties, — not  to  be  used  too  often,  for  then  it  would 
lupcrsodo  the  effort  it  sluiuhl  encourage. — but  when  it  is  used,  to  be  quick  and 
lure  as  a  tidescope.  bringing  distant  objects  near,  and  making  obscure  ones  ilis- 
iixtat.  In  tlie  impf>rtant^  but  grossly  neglected  and  abused  exercise  of  reading, 
for  instAncc,  every  new  fact,  every  new  idea,  is  newt  to  the  child ;  and,  did  lie 
fully  understand  it,  he  would  be  as  etiger  to  learn  it,  as  wc  an  to  learn  what  is 
FMUM  to  us.  But  how,  think  you,  Mliould  we  be  vexed,  if  (»ur  Qows-brhiger  si>oke 
BTery  third  word  in  a  foreign  language;  or  gave  us  only  a. Pennsylvania  news- 
paper printed  in  German,  when  we  wanted  to  know  how  their  votes  stixnl  in  an 
flection  for  President?  Whatever  words  a  child  does  not  understand,  in  his 
reading  lesson,  are,  to  liim,  words  in  a  foreign  language ;  and  they  must  be  trans- 
lated into  his  own  language  beforo  he  can  take  any  interest  in  them.  Dut  if. 
Instead  of  being  transhited  into  his  language,  the^  are  left  unnoticed,  or  are 
bniulated  into  anotlM*r  foreign  language  still, — that  vs  into  other  words  or  plirancs 
of  whift'h  he  is  ignonuit, — tlien,  the  ciiild,  instead  of  delightful  and  instructive 
ideaoi  gets  empty  words,  mere  sounds,  atmospheric  vibrations  only.  In  Dr. 
Jahaaoa's  Dictionary,  the  word  "  JS'et-tcork^  is  defined  to  be  *'aiiy  tiling  reticu- 
lated or  dec4issate*d,  with  interstices  between  the  intersecti<niH."  Now  wlio, 
igODrunt  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  net-work**  before,  would  understand^  it 
■ay  better  by  being  told,  that  it  is  **  any  tlihig  reticulated  or  decussated,  with 
iiUer»tices  between  the  intersections  T'  Nor  would  he  bo  much  enlightened  if,  on 
iooking  further,  he  found  that  tlie  same;  author  liad  given  the  following  defini- 
tions of  the  defining  words: — "reticulated,"  ^formed  with  InUrntUial  vacuititn;** 
— •*  dtjcussated,"  **  intersected  at  acute  angles  ; ' — "  intereticc,"  **  ttpace  between  o»e 
thing  and  am/Uier ;" — **  intersection,"  ** point  teliere  fifien  eroM  each  other ^  If  this 
u  Dof ,  as  Milton  s;iy8,  "  dark  with  excess  of  bright,**  it  is,  at  least-,  "  darkness  visi- 
Ue.**  A  few  years  since,  a  gettgraphy  was  published  in  this  State, — tlie  preface 
of  which  boasted  of  its  adaptation  to  the  capacities  of  children, — and,  on  the 
•ecood  page,  there  was  this  uefinition  of  the  w(»rds  **  zenith  autl  nadir  f* — **  zenith 
and  nauir,  two  Arabic  words  importing  their  oton  iimtificationP  A  few  years 
aiooe,  an  Et^lish  traveler  and  boolc-maker,  who  called  himself  Thomas  Ashe,  Oq., 
▼iahed  the  Big  Bone  Licks,  in  Kentucky,  where  he  found  the  remains  of  the 
mamniotli,  in  great  abundance,  and  whence  he  carried  away  several  wagon-loads 
of  btmos.  lu  describiu'^  tlie  size  of  one  of  the  shoulder-blades  of  that  animal,  he 
aaya,  it  •*  was  aboxU  an  larpe  an  a  hreakfaat-table  T  A  child's  mind  inar  be  chirk 
aod  ignnnuit  bi*fore,  but,\mder  such  explanations  as  these,  darkness  will  coogu- 
Jaie,  and  ignorance  be  sealed  in  htirmetically.  I^t  a  school  be  so  conducted  but 
ior  one  season,  and  all  life  will  be  abstracted  from  it ;  and  it  .will  become  the 
jMunful  duty  of  tho  school  committeei  at  its  close  to  attend  a  pott-mortem  ex* 
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aniination  of  the  ^lildrcn,— withnnt  crun  the  melandioly  sfttisfoction  of  belieTiii|f 
that  Bcieticg  will  K*  beticfitcd  by  the  horrors  of  the  dUAeetioii. 

Evijry  teiichcr  BhouM  he  cmnpctent  to  some  care  of  the  hralth  of  his  pupils, — 
not  merely  for  the  nnrpOh*e  of  rutj^lating*  the  temperattire  of  the  school-iyioiu,  and, 
of  coijrse/the  tnin.<«ition  which  tlio  scholars  must  undergo,  on  entering  or  Ica^in^i^ 
it, — though  this  \s  of  no  small  importance, — but  so  that,  a3  oceaaioo  ofllpr^  his 
may  inculcate  a  knowlcdj^  of  itome  of  the  leading  conditions  upon  which  health 
and  life  dejMsod.  I  saw,  lAKt  year,  in  the  public  inwn  scfaoul  of  Northampton;— 
undtir:  the  care  of  Mr.  R/M.  Hubbard, — more  than  a  hundred  boys,  fnrai  tenor 
eleven  to  flftcn  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  pointed  out  the  place  abd  gare  the 
Tuimb  of  all  the  principal  Doncs  in  their  bodies,  as  well  as  an  anatomist  would 
huYO  done;  who  cxphitncd  the  physiological  processes  of  the  circulatioa  of  the 
bkxx!  and  the  alimentation  of  foo^,  and  described  the  pnircfikctive  actkm  of  ar- 
dent ftpSHts  upon  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  stomach.  Now  sudi  boys  have  a 
chftrtce^  nay,  a  certainty',  of  far  longer  life  and  finr  better  health,  than  ther  would 
othertnse  have ;  and  as  they  grow  up,  they  will  be  far  less  efti*ilT  tem'pted  to 
emuUte  either  oif  the  three  cocknev  graces, — Gin,  Swearing,  and  Ixibaooo. 

Bui  X  mnst  pa^  by'  other  considerations,  respecting  the  growth  and  itrrq;ohi» 
tion  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  classes  of  subjects  upon  wfaidi  they 
should  be  employed.  I  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  another  topic,  incalculably 
more  important. 

The'  moral  faculties  increase  or  decline,  strengthen  or  languish,  by  the  s4me 
law  of  exercise.    In  logislating  tor  men,  itctions  are  mainly  regarded ;  but  in  the 
education  of  diildrcn,  motives  are  every  thinpt  vomrEs  are  xvest  tatso.    A11« 
this  tilde  of  ilie  motive,  is  mere  mechanism,  and  it  matters  not  whether  ft  be 
done  by  thcfhand,  or  by  a  crank.    There  was  profound  philosophy  in  the  eld 
theological  notion,  that  whoever  made  a  league  with  the  devil,  in  order  to  gratify 
a  pDLsnoh  through  his  help,  became  the  (fevil's  property  afterward.    And  m\ 
when  a  teacher  stimulates  a  child  to  the  pcrformaoce  <»f  actions,  externally  rights 
by  appealmg  to  motives  hitrineiically  wrong,  he  sells  that  child  into  bondage  to 
tlio  wrong  niotive.    Some  parents,  fmding  a  desire  of  luxurious  food  a  rtronger 
niotive-ix>wer  in  tlieir  diilorcn  than  any  other,  aecompUsh  every  thinf*  through 
it!«  means.    They  hire  them  to  go  to  school  and  learn,  to  go  to  church  and  Fe> 
member  the  text,  and  to  behave  well  before  company,  by  a  iiromise  of  daintier 
Every  repetition  of  this  cufccbles  the  sentiment  of  duty,  tnrough  Its  inaction, 
whilie  it'  mereases  the  desire  for  delicacies,  by  its  exercise :  and  as  they  suocesA- 
ivcly  come  into  competitim  afterward,  the  virtue  will  be  found  to  haVe  beenme 
wealcer,  arid  the  appetite  stronger.     Such  parents  touch  the  wrooi;  pair  of 
norvea, — the  sensual  instead  of  the  moral,  the  bestial  instead  of  the  diviue^ 
These  sprhigs  of  action  lie  at  the  very  extremes  of  human  nature,-— one  Gla»> 
down  among  the  brutes,  the  other  up  amoug  the  seraphim.    When  aeMM, 
educated,  becomes  a  man,  and  circumstances  make  him  the  trustee  or  fldaciarT" 
of  the  friendless  and  unprotected,  and  he  robs  the  widow  and  orphan  to  dbtau 
the  means  of  luxury  or  voluptuousness,  wo  exclaim,  **  Poor  human  nature,*'  wxA 
are  ready  to  appohit  a  Fast ;  when  the  truth  is,  he  was  educated  to  be  a  kiiave 
under  that  very  temptation.    Were  a  surgeon  to  operate  upon  a  human  body 
with  as  little  knowledge  of  his  subject  as  this,  and  wnip  round  his  dooble-edgwl 
knife  whctc  the  vital  parts  Ue  thickest,  he  would  be  tried  for  manslaugfater  at 
the  next  court,  and  deserve  conviction. 

Take  another  example ; — and  I  instance  one  of  the  motive-fcroet  which,  for  the 
la«t  fifty  or  a  hundrea  years,  lias  been  mainly  relied  on,  in  our  sdiooli,  aeademiM,  _^  . 

and'  coueges,  as  the  stimulus  to  intellectual  effort,  and  which  haa  done  mors  %0l 

than  every  thin^  else  to  cause  the  madness  and  the  profiigaoy  of  thove  poUtkal  ^JBt 

and  social  rivalries  that  now  convulse  the  land.    Let  us  take  a  bhild  who  has  r  *i 

only  a' moderate  love  of  learning,  but  an  inordinate  passion  (Or  pfaiae  and  pUoa; 
and  we  tlien^fbro  allure  him  to  study  by  the  enticements  of  preoedenta  and  ap- 
plause. If  he  will  surpass  all  his  fellows,  we  advance  him  te  the  pest,  and  m^ 
nalise  him  with  the  badges  of  distinction,  and  never  suffer  the  siren  of  flaltaiy 
to  cease  the  enchantments  of  her  song.  If  he  ever  has  any  eompassknaite  mis- 
ffivings  in  regard  to  the  effect  which  his  on'n  promotion  may  have  upon  his'  Ims 
brilliant,  though  not  less  meritorious  fel]ow-pupil^  then  wo  seek  to  withdraw  his 
thoughts  from  this  virtuous  channel,  and  to  turn  them  to  the  selfish  oontenplft- 
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tMB  of  bis  ovn  brUliaot  ibrtunes  in  future  yevn ; — if  wokiqg  cooacience  ertr 

whiipen  in  hU  car,  tlwt  tbitt  }ileiuurti  Ia  di^loQorabli)  which  pviia  pun  to  the 

inngcent ;  tiaen  we  dazzle  him  with  itut  gorgcuu^i  Tuiuq  of  iriumiiuU  honorA  and 

apfiauding  mnltitudea  ;-F«nd  when,  in  afcur-Ufo,  this  viciiin  of  ialse  influence* 

oeserte  a  righteous  cause  becaumi  it  is  declining,  ood  joius  ui  unrighteous  one 

bwcausie  it  is  prospering,  and  sots  his  name  in  history^s  pillory,  to  bo  scofiEMfl  and 

jeered  at  U«  ages,  then  wu  ]X)ur  out  lamentaiioni^  in  prose  and  Tcpie,  over  the 

moral  suicide  I    And  Tet^  by  such  a  course  of  education,  )u)  was  prepared  be- 

forehwid,  liko  a  sfcillfuUy  organized  madiine,  to  prove  a  trailer  imu  an  apuiitate 

at  that  Y€ry  conjuncture.    Ao  doubt,  a  coUegV'txiy  'Vfill  Wrn  moru  Greek  and 

I^ktin  if  it  is  generally  understood  that  o>Uege*hoiiors  are  to.  bo  maui\y  awarded 

Sor  proficiency  in  thoM.  lan^^uages ;  but  what  care  we  though  a  man  can  speak 

MTen  languages,  or  dreams  in  liehrew  or  Sanscrit,  because  of  their  familiarity*, 

if  hfi  has  never  learned  the  hu^uige  of  sympathy  for  human  snfferinflL  and  h 

deaf  whoa  the  voice  of  truth  and  duty  utten  their  holy  mandates !    We  want 

VOfBa  who  feel  a  sentiment,  a  consewuMtifMa^  of  brotherhood  for  the  whole  himum 

race.     We  want  men  who  will  instruct  the  ignorant,-*not  delude  them ;  who 

will  mooor  the  weak, — not  prey  upon  them.    We  want  men  ^ho  wiH  fly  to  the 

nond  breach  when  the  waters  of  desulatioo  are  pourioK  in,  and  vho  will  stand 

tbere,  and,  if  need  be,  die  tliero, — applause  or  no  appbusa    No  doubt,  every 

ooe  is  bound  to  take  watchful  core  of  that  portion  of  uis  happiness  which  ri^t- 

luUy  depends  upon  the  good  opinion  of  others ;  but  before  ai^  teacher  attempts 

to  eecure  the  proficiency  of  his  pupils  by  inflaming  their  love  of  praise  and  place, 

«iaght  he  not  to  appeal,  with  earnest  and  prokuged  entreaty,  to  every  higher 

•eotiment  I  and  even  then,  should  he  fail  ot  arousing  a  dedre  ibr  im|irQvemcnt^ 

'wvuhl  it  not  be  better  to  abandon  a  pupil  to  mediocrity,  or  even  insignificance, 

than  to  insure  him  the  highest  eminence  ov  awakening  un  unholy  anabition  in  his 

'boBOBal    It  is  infinitely  letter  for  any  natfon  to  snpport  a  hoBpital  for  fools,  than 

to  have  a  parliament  or  a  congress  of  knaves. 

And  thus  it  is  with  all  moral  developments.  Ignorance  may  appeal  to  a 
"WWQOg  motive,  and  thus  give  inordinate  strength  to  an  inferior  sentiment,  while 
iMnestly  in  quest  of  a  right  action.  For  a  few  times,  perhaps  .even  for  a  low 
^flors,  the  appeal  may  be  successful ;  but,  by-and-by,  the  inlerior  sentiment,  or 
Tvopeositjr,  wdl  gain  predominance,  and  usorp  the  throne^  and  rule  by  virtue  of 
ito  own  might. 

So^  too^  a  train  of  circunMtances  may  be  prepared,  or  a  system  of  government 
adoptod,  designed  by  their  author  for  good,  yet  productive  of  a  venomous  brood 
€ti  MAlinga.  ISuppose  a  teacher  attempts  to  secure  obedience  by  fear,  instead  of 
loTO,  but  stiU  lacks  the  eneigy  or  the  talent  requiaitfr  ibr  success.  Forthwith, 
And  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  there  are  two  hostile  parties  in  that  school, — 
the  teacher  with  his  government  to  maintain,  the  pupils  witli  their  various  and 
^Tor^pringing  desires  to  gratify,  in  defiance  of  that  government.  Kot  only  will 
ihere  be  revolts  and  mutinies^  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  in  such  a 
•ebooi,  but^  what  is  infinitely  worse,  because  of  its  meanness  and  baseness,  there 
wiU  be  generated  a  moral  pestilence  of  deception  and  trickery.  The  boldest 
•piritv—^hose  already  too  bold  and  fool-hardy ,-^will  break  out  mto  open  rebell- 
ioot  and  thus  begin  to  qualify  themselves  to  become,  in  after-life,  violators  and 
eontemnors  of  the  laws  of  society ;  wliile  those  who  are  already  prone  to  con- 
eealment  and  perfidy,  will  sharpen  their  wits  for  deoeptioo ;  thev  will  pretend 
to  be  saying  or  doing  one  thing  when  saying  or  doing  another :  tLey  wiu  sever 
the  oonnectioo  between  tmigue  and  heart ;  they  will  make  the  eves,  the  fiice, 
and  all  the  organs  that  contribute  to  the  natural  language  belie  tne  thoughts ; 
•nd,  in  ftoe,  wdl  turn  the  whole  body  into  an  instruinent  of  diHsimnlation.  Such 
diUdren,  under  such  management^  are  everj  day  prepariijyg  to  become,— ^not  men 
of  frankness,  of  ingenuousness,  of  a  beautiful  transparency  of  disposition, — but 
9Kpp9n  and  miners  of  character^ — men  aocomplishuig  all  their  ends  by  strata- 
gMn  and  ambush,  and  as  full  of  guile  as  the  nrst  serpent.  Who  of  us  has  not 
Mea  some  individual  so  secretive  and  guileful  as  to  be  impervious  to  second- 
ai|^  or  even  to  the  boasted  vision  of  animal  magnetiiim  I  I  cannot  but  believe 
tittt  most  of  those  hateful  specimens  of  duplicity,— I  might  rather  say,  of  tripli 
dift  0f  iDuAtiplidty,— which  we  sometimes  encounter  in  society,  had  their  origin 
ja  the  attempts  made  in  early  life  to  evade  commands  injudiciously  given,  or  not 
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enforced  when  p^iven.  Tf  any  thing  pertaining^  to  the  ednention  of  chiMren  <)•- 
mands  diflcruti<;n,  prudence,  wisdom,  it  ia  the  (xnnmAnds  wlrirb  we  impiMe  upnn 
tbeni.  ■  Iii  no  CiisM;  tni^ht  a  command  ever  to  be  iwnied  to  a  child  without  a  nwiral 
ccrtiianty  either  that  it  will  be  voluntarily  obeyed,  or,  if  resided,  that  it  oan  be 
enfbi*6e<t ;  beoMn»c  di^sobeilienco  to  euperiorfl,  who  stand  at  first  in  the  place  of 
the  diUcTh  convience,  prepares  the  way  for  disobedience  to  cnn««eirni^  itself, 
when'  that  fiieultj  is  develoi)od.  Hence  the  neeessity  of  discriminating;  as  a 
preliminnry,  between  what  a  child  Will  do,  or  am  be' made  to  do,  and  tbe  cwh 
trai'y.  'Hence,  when  di8ol>cdience  is  apprehended,  the  mne  should  be  tried 
rather  on  a  case  of  prohibition  than  of  injunction,  bccaiMe  a  dliild  can  be  deterred 
whMi  he  cannot  be  compelled.  Hence,  also,  the  necessity  of  discriminating  bf^- 
tween  wiMt  a  child  has  the  moral  power  to  do,  and  what  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
frohl  him.  Tiike  a  child  who  has  been  brought  up  luxuriously,  indulgently,  self- 
itb)y,'and  bommand  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  incur  some  great  sacrifice  fbr « 
mere  stranger,  or  for  some  object  which  he  neither  understands  nor  vahies,  and 
disobedience  is  as  certain  as  long  days  in  the  middle  of  June ; — I  mean  tlio  dis- 
obedience of  the  spirit,  for  fear,  permipB,  may  secure  the  performance  of  the  oui- 
wiffd  act.  6uch  a  chiid  knows  nothmg  of  the  impulsions  of  conndenee,  of  the 
joyfhl  emotions  that  leap  up  in  tl>e  heart  after  the  performance  of  a  generous 
deed ;  arid  it  is  as  absunl  to  put  such  a  weight  of  selRlenial  upon  his  benc^o- 
len^,  the  (h'st  time,  as  it  would  be  to  put  a  camel's  load  upon  his  sfaoidders. 
Such  a  efalld  is  deeply  diseased.  He  is  a  moral  paralytic  In  regard  to  all 
benefvolent  exertion  and  aacrilice,  he  is  as  weak  as  an  infant ;  and  he  can  be  re* 
covered  and  strengthened  to  virtuous  resolutions  only  by  degrees.  What  should 
we  thhik  of  a  physician,  who,  tho  first  time  his  patient  emerged  f^om  a  sick 
chamber, — pallid,  emaciated,  tottering,—- should  prescribe  a  match  at  wrestling, 
or  the  running  of  races  t  Yet  this  would  be  only  a  parallel  to  the  mode  m 
wbksh  sdlfish  or  vicious  children  are  often  treated ;  nay,  soma'pereons  prepare  or* 
seloct  the  most  difficult  cases, — cases  requiring  great  generosity  or  moral  intre — 

fidity,^— by  which  to  break  new  beginners  into  dte  woric  of  benevolence  or  duty— 
f,  by  a  bad  education,  a  child  lias  lost  all  generous  affections  (for  no  child  im 
bonT-witliout  them) ;  if  he  never  shares  his  books  or  divides  his  luxuries  with  hi» 
playmates  *,  if  he  hides  his  playthings  at  the  approach  of  his  little  visitors ;  if  }am 
eye  never  kindles  at  the  recital  of  a  magnanimous  deed,'-of  etiurse  I  mean  one 
the  raagoanimity  of  which  be  can  comprehend,-»then  he  can  be  won  back  to 
kindiiesB  and  justkse  only  b;^  laborious  processes,  and  in  almost  impereeptiblo 
degrce«.  In  every  conversation  before  such  children,  generosity  and  sel^enial 
should  be  apoken  of  with  a  fervor  of  admiration  and  a  glow  of  sympathy.  Sloriei 
shbnld  be  ^old  or  read  before  them,  in  which  the  principal  actors  are  sigfnaliaed 
by  some  of  tlie  qualities  they  dcligtit  in  (always  provided  that  no  clemeot  of 
evil  mirmtles  with  them) ;  and  when  their  attachments  are  firmly  fastened  npoi 
hero  er  heroine,  then  the  sodal,  amiable,  and  elevated  sentiments  wbidi  art 
defldeiit  in  the  children  themselves,  should  be  developed  m  the  actors  or  cintfae- 
teri;:iBrhom  they  have  been  led  to  admire.  A  child  may  be  led  to  admire  ouali- 
ties  on  account  of  their  relationships  and  associntiona.  when  he  would  be  iiidif> 
ferent  to  them  if  presented  separately.  If  a  child  b  selfish,  the  ooeusioD  lor  kind 
acta  should  be  prepared,  wliero  all  the  accompaniments  are  agreeable.  As  the 
sentiment  of  benevolence  gains  tone  and  strei^h,  and  begins  to  realize  aome  ef 
those  exquisite  gratifications  which  Ood,  by  its  very  constitution,  has  annexed  to 
its  ««orctse,  then  let  the  collateral  indueomonts  be  weakened,  and  the  expert* 
ments  assume  more  of  the  positive  chamcter  of  virtue.  In  this  way,  a  child  ao 
selfish  and  envious  as  to  bo  grieved  even  at  the  enjoyment  of  otiierSi  mav  be 
won,  at  last,  to  seek  for  delight  in  oflScos  of  humanity  and  self-sacrifice,  liiere 
is  alwaya  an  avenue  through  which  a  child's  mind  can  be  readied ;  tbe  failurea 
come  from  our  want  of  perseverance  and  sagacity  in  seeking  it.  We  must  treat 
moral  more  as  we  treat  physical  distempers.  Week  after  week  tlio  mother  tits 
by  the  tfck-bed,  and  welcomes  fasting  and  vigils ;  her  watdifuhiess  surrounda 
her  child,  and  with  all  the  means  and  appliaiwes  that  wealth  or  life  can  eon^ 
mand,  she  strives  to  bar  up  every  avenue  through  which  death  can  approaeh 
him.  Did  mothers  care  as  much'  for  the  virtues  and  moral  habits  as  rar  tJbt 
health  and  life  of  their  offspring,  would  they  not  be  as  patient,  as  hopeftil,  and 
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as  loDg-tfuffiBring  in.  admiAiatflriog  wfttitiota  «r^  remedy , to  a  cUim  vr]\o  U  nvwally, 
a«  to-Que  vha  is  phjmally;  4U^UMi  i .  < 

J«  it-  Dot  ID  tuenray  mm>jo  dc8cribuJ,-'-^«£tfr  aslqwl^  biifhtbiung  t^i^ght  of 
iraiiicti  perhaps  of  m90tlu»,-^that  ih^  uculUti  at  Uut»  Utts  in.t)m  %bt^  th^  meKJU- 
iaa  stAM  upoD  tbc  couched' •ye  i  Is  it  nut,  in.  this  W4iy,  that  thu  ooitvalui^^tt  of 
a  fevered  bed  advances,  from  a  measnred  .pittanco  of  tiie  weakest  uutritifHi,  to 
that  audacious  heald^  which  spurns  at  all  rodtrnints  upon  appetite,  w)ieUHir  oi^  to 
quantiiy  or  quahty  I  For  these  healiiiga  of  tlie  disutt^ed  eye  or  Uxlyi  we  de- 
roaad  the  profesisiuDaJl  skill  and  science  of  men,  educated  and  triuipttd  to  (he^  wocH.i 
nay,  if  any  impostor  or  empiric  wantonly  tampers  with  try^e  or  life,.tlie  M\jurod 
party  accuses  him,  the  officers  of  the  law  arrest  him,  tlie  jurora  upon  theur  oaths 
convict  him,  the  judges  pass  sentence,  and  the  sheriff  executes  tnu  mandates  oC 
the  law  ;-^while  parties,  oflScers,  jurors,  judges^  and  sherifl^  with  ove  conaent, 
empUjy  teachers  to  direct  and  tram  the  goduke  faculties  of  thoir  childrei^  w)im 
se^er  had  one  hour  of  special  study,  who  never  received  one  lesson  o£  Jipceial 
instraction,  to  fit  them  fer  their  momentous  dutiea 

I^.then,  the  business  of  education,  in  all  its  departments,  be. so  retqxmsiUevif 

'them  be  such  liability  to  excite  aiul  strengthen  any  one  faeulty  i^f  the  opeopMr 

.vuod.  insteail  of  its  antagonist;  if  there  be  such  danger  of  promoting  animal  and 

^elti«h  propensities  into  command  over  social  and  moral  sentiments ;  if  it  be  so 

^a&y  Pm  an  imskillful  hand  to  adjust  opportunity  to  temptation  in  such  a  way 

"^  hat  the  exposed  are  almost  oertam  to  iull ;  if  it  be  a  worx  of  such  delioacy  aod 

«=^^eulty  to  reclaim  those  who  have  wandered ;  if^  in  fin^  one,  not  deeply  eoi»- 

"v^er^ant  with  the  human  soul,  with  all  its  various  faculties  and  propenaiuesy  and 

jv^^ith  all  the  circumstances  and  objects  which  naturally  excite  tuem  to  activity, 

~'~  w  incomparably  greater  danger  of  touching  the  wrong  spring  of  action,  than 

unacquainted  with  music  is  of  touching  the  wrong  key  or  civ^rd  of  the  most 

i.plicated  musical  instrument, — then,  ought  not  every  one  of  tliose  who  are 

S:«iUed  into  tlie  sacred  office  of  teacher,  to  be  **  a  workman  who  uoedeth  not  to 

^jwmhamed  V*    Surely,  tliey  sliould  know,  beforehand,  bow  to  tuueh  the  right 

"^  vig,  witli  tlie  riglit  preieure,  at  the  riglit  time. 

Vhere  i»  a  terrible  disease  that  sometimes  afflicts  individuals,  by  wliich  all  the 

of  the  body  seem  to  be  unfastened  from  the  volitions  of  the  mind,  and 

I,  after  bein^  promiscuously  transp(«H)d,  to  be  refastenod ;  so  that  a  wnaig 

of  muscles  is  attached  to  every  volition.    In  such  a  ease,  the  afflicted  patient 

^w^^  — *  does  the  tiling  he  intends  to  do.    If  he  would  walk  forward,  his  will  starts 

•-^         wreng  pair  of  musolos,  and  he  walks  backward     When  he  would  extend  his 

t  arm  tt)  shake  hands  with  you,  in  salutation,  he  starts  the  wrong  pair  of 

-oleiv  thrusts  out  his  left,  and  slapa  or  punches  yuu.    Precisely  so  is  it  with 

teacher  who  knows  not  what  faculties  of  his  pupils  to  exorcise,  and  by  what 

■cts,  motives,  or  processes,  they  can  be  brought  into  activity.    He  is  the  triil 

-_^ie  school ;  they  are  the  hodtf  which  that  will  moves ;  and,  tlirough  ignorance, 

^-^  perpetually  applying  his  will  to  tlie  wrong  points.     What  wonder,  then,  if^ 

^uiii^  day  after  aay  in  pulling  at  the  wrong  pairs  of  muscles,  the  teacher  in- 

'es  the  school  in  inextricable  disorder  and  confusion,  and,  at  lost,  oomea  to  the 

'ietifin  that  they  were  never  made  to  go  right  I 

it,  says  an  ofa4ector,  can  any  man  ever  attiun  to  such  knowledge  that  he  can 

h  as  he  should  this  **  harp  of  tliuusand  strings  ?"    Perhaps  not,  I  reply ;  but 

in  my  turn,  Cannot  every  man  know  better  than  he  now  does  t    Cannot 

ething  be  (Kme  to  make  good  teachers  better,  and  incompetent  ones  less  in- 

h-potent  i    Cannot  something  be  done  to  promote  tlie  progress  and  to  diinin- 

tlie  dangers  of  all  our  schools  I     Cimnot  something  bo  done  to  increase  the 

lUgence  of  tliose  female  teucliers,  to  whose  han<l9  our  children  are  conimttted, 

^  ^le  earliest  and  most  impressible  periods  of  cbildltood  '.---and  thus,  in  the  and, 

ease  the  intelligence  of  mothers, — fur  every  mother. is  ex  iffficio  a  member 

College  of  Teiujhers  ?    Canuot  something  be  done,  by  study,  by  discus^ 

by  practical  observation.— and  especially  by  the  institution  of  Normal 

|^)oW«-which  shall  diffuse  both  the  art  and  the  scienoe  of  teaching  mora 

i^y  through  our  community,  tlian  they  have  ever  yet  been  diffused  ? 

^y  friends,  you  cannot  go  fur  any  considerable  distance  in  any  direction,  within 

umita  of  our  beloved  Commonwealth,  witliout  passing  one  of  those  edifices 

'Cetsedly  erected  for  the  education  of  our  children.    Though  rarely  an  arcfai* 
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tectum!  ornament,  yet,  always  they  are  a  moral  beauty,  to  the  hmd  m  wbidi 
we  dwell.  Enter  with  me,  for  a  moment,  into  one  of  these  important,  though 
lowly  mansions.  Survey  those  thickly  seated  benches.  Before  us  are  dustered 
the  children  of  toKlay,  the  men  of  to-morrow,  the  immortals  of  eternity !  What 
oostly  works  of  art ;  what  splendid  galleries  of  sculpture  or  of  painting,  ▼(«  hj 
a  nation's  arms,  or  purchased  by  a  nation's  wealth,  are  comparable  in  value  to 
the  treasures  we  have  in  these  children!  How  many  livmg  and  palpitating 
nerves  come  down  from  parents  and  friends,  and  center  in  their  yoong  hearts! 
and,  as  they  sliall  advance  in  life,  other  living  and  palpitating  nerves,  vhidi  do 
man  can  number,  shall  go  out  fronx  tiioir  -ixwoins  to  t^prine  round  other  hearts,  and 
to  feel  their  throbs  of  pleasiu'e  or  of  pain,  of  rapture  or  of  affonv  I  How  manv 
fortunes  of  others  ahaU  be  linked  with  their  ^^nrtunea,  and  wll  ^d»re  an  eqnal 
fate.  As  yet,  to  the  hearts  of  these  ^oung  beings,  crime  bas  not  brought  in  its 
retinue  of  fears,  nor  disappointment  its  sorrowa.  Ilieir  joys  are  joys,  and  their 
hopes  more  real  than  our  realities ;  and,  as  visions  of  the  future  bunt  upon  their 
imaghwtioBs,  their  ofo  kindle%  Uktd  iht  young  engle'a  at  the  mffmbag'ifai^e''^ 
Grouping  these  cbildren  into  separate  drcles^  and  looking  forward^  fo9[  bat  Mflf 
short  years,  td  the  fortunes  that  await  them,  shall  we  predict  their  atn^t^ 
the  terrific  language  of  the  poet : —  » 

*^  TTUte  Aai(  thB  ^tuy  ^^m^kfOB  iiax 
TheviUlamiofiliemiwi,  ■  .     '. 

DladainAil  Anger,  pallid  Fev^ 
And  SluutM  timt  Skulks  bshind. 

'      .     '        **AmbHk>DY&uiMlt«iM>ttoriaei  - 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  irom  high* 
To  Miter  Boom  a  tacrttca,? 
And  g^ijoning  InfiamT. 

^The  Btinn  of  Falsehood,  tk^ae  shall  try, 
-  And  hsra  iiiiklndiiiM*  altei'd  «y^ 

That  iQocks  Jhe  tasf  U  foroed  to  flow ; 

And  keen  Remorse,  with  blood  daflled. 

And  moody  MadDeas,  laughing  wild, 

Amid  severest  woe ;— **  .        , 

or^  c<mccntratiDg  our  whole  squIs  into  one  resolve^— high  itnd  l^^^^f^ 
strong,— that  our  duty  to  th%se  chlldreti  ihall  be  done,  sbaU  we  prochm^MjM 
blessed  htftgtiiigeor  »e  Savior;— "It  is  vw twt  wvll  or-wum  Faw**"*" 
ft  ur  Bsanv*  THAT^Ns  o«r  tobss.  urrui  osfin  shouu)  pwubh*" 
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?III.   SAXOITY: 


iuMi 


I 

fi9  the  kin^om  of  Saxon j,  the  professional  instn^ction,  tninin^  and 
o^pcoyement  of  teachers,  form  a  maked  featm^  of  the  {>iihlicf  ftchd<>l 
Idlicy  of  the  gOTemment 

L  No  person  can  be  licensed  to  teach,  who  can  not  exhibit  evidence  of 
;ood  health,  and  unexceptionable  moral  character,  has  not  attained  twenty- 
mo years  of  age,  has  not  reoeiyed  an  educatioEi  equivalent  to  that  given 
a  the  best  Burgher  School,  (our  beat  Public  High  Schools,)  passed  a 
atis&ctory  examination  as  can<^datd  before  the  provincial  school-board, 
erved  two  years  as  an  assistant,  and  paissc^  a  ^cond  examination  of  a 
ligher  grade,  for  the  post  of  principal  teacher ;  or  as  an  equivalent  to  the 
rhole,  he  must  have  graduated  with  honor  at  one  of  the  governmental 
femchers'  Seminaries. 

II.  There  are  seven  Normal  Schools  for  the  preparation  of  male 
j^hersy  viz.,  two  at  Dresden,  and  one  eiich,  at  Haueo,  Qritnma,  Atmlf- 
MTgv  Bautzen,  and  Nossen,  besides,  one  for  classical  teachers  ip  Lelpsik^ 
ind  one  for  female  teachers  at  Calenberg>,  founded  by  the  munifleenoe  of 
he  Prince  Schoenburg.  The  prescribed  course  of  instruction  occupies 
bur  years,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  Royal 
Seminary  at  Dresden.    They  are  all  intematei,  or  boarding-schools. 

The  branches  of  instruction  are :  1.  Religion;  2.  Catechism;  3.  Ger- 
nan  Language  and  Literature;  4.  Geography  and  History;  6.  Arith- 
netic;  7.  Geometry;  8.  Pedagogy;  9.  Penmanship;  10.  Drawing;  11. 
Glymnastics ;  12.  Music.  There  are  twenty-six  lessons  a  week.  Two 
bours  of  study  every  evening  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  lessons  and 
Instructions  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  of  Saturday  morning  to  a  review 
3f  the  studies  of  the  week,  and  the  last  of  every  month,  to  the  studies 
Df  the  month.  Pupils  of  the  two  upper  classes  assist  in  teaching  the 
classes  of  the  model  or  preparatory  school.  These  Normal  Schools  have 
been  the  foci  of  pedagogical  improvement,  and  nearly  all  their  teachers 
ire  graduates  in  high  standing  of  the  gymnasia  and  universities. 

The  Royal  Seminary  at  Dresden  was  founded  in  1785,  by  Elector 
Augustus  IV.,  and  formerly  possessed  the  celebrated  Dinter  as  one  of  its 
directors.  It  was  intended  for  fifty  pupils,  with  a  staff  of  four  officers, 
including  the  directors.  All  the  pupils,  except  those  whose  parents  live 
in  Dresden,  board  and  lodge  in  the  institution  with  the  officers.     CalinisSh, 
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one  of  the  highest  educational  authorities  in  Germany,  is  vice-dire 
Connected  with  the  seminary  are  six  common  schools,  of  the  city, 
which  the  pupils  of  the  seminary  acquire  practiceu 

The*  Fletcher  Seminary  was  founded  by  Baron  Fletcher,  in  1825,  ai 
has  its  own  administration,  although  ft  is  aided  by  the  government    P: 
vision  is  made  in  the  institution  for  twenty  pupils,  who,  for  the  ann 
charge  of  about  $30,  receive  board,  lodging  and  instruction,  and  in 
second  and  third  year  of  their  course,  a  still  larger  allowance  is  ma< 
espQcialiy  to  the  poor  and  deserving.     There  is  an  institution  for  dc 
mutes  in  the  same  building.    This  class  of  children  in  the  country 
qnently  attend  the  common  school,  whose  teachers  must  therefore  und 
stand  tho  methods  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

Ilf.  The  govemmesit  protects  the  publi6  schools  from  incorop 
teachers,  not  only  by  providing  seminaries  enough  to  furnish  an  aim 
supply  equal  to  the  vacancies  created  by  death  and  other  causes,  but 
suigecting  all  candidates  to  a  period  of  trial  as  well  as  of  examinatioite 

'  IV.  When  onoe  found  qualified  the  government  fixes  a  salary, 
which  no  regularly  trained  and  appointed  teacher  shall  be  paid, 
forbids  his  removal  by  any  local  authorities,  until  any  complainta 
duu?ges  arc  investigated  and  proved  valid.    Every  teacher  has  a  resid 
Ibr  his  family. 

.  y.  The  government  has  also  established,  on  a  foundation  of  80^ 


tlbaicrs,  an  institution,  comm^^ced  in  1840,  by  Dohner,  for  superanuiLfw  "fed 
teachers,  and  tho  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers.    To  secure  the 
of  the  fund,  teachers  of  the  first  class,  (teachers  in  gymnasia,  real 
an^.^mlnaries,)  pay  at  their  admission  i  thalers,  and  annuaJly  frooot    '^^  ^ 
8  thtilers,  according  to  their  salary.    Teachers  of  the  second  dasa,        i^ 
c6mm.oh  schools,)  pay  2  thalera, and  yearly fVora  llo 4  thalei^ 
tpibyeir  salary.    The  State  takes  care  of  the  funds,  i^d  makes  u{> 
deficiency  of  tho  revenue  of  the  fund  to  meet  the  demand  upon  it, 
a  oontribution  of  2^000  thalcrs  toward  the  capital.    The  fund  yidi 
Ik:  To  the  widows  of  teachers  of  the  first  cUlss,  yeaiij, HQ  thalers..    S*      \^ 
orphans  of  teachers  of  the  same  class,  12  thalers  undl  they  reach   't^'^ 
^ll^htcenth  year.    3.  To  widows  of  teachers  of  the  second  clasB^  .       . 
tbalers,  and  to  their  children  8  thalers.    tToachers  are  thus  not  c^iMy 
provided  against  want  while  living,  but  fVom  anxi^  fyr  their  iuoi^^ 
iirt][fin  dead,  or  incapacitated  for  active  exertion.    The  result  of  these; 
prwisioiis  on  the  part  of  the  government,  is  seen  in  the  inprafve4 
improving  condition  of  the  schools^  and  the  higher  attaimnentfl^  pi 
sional  skill,  and  social  standing  and  influence  of  the  tei^cjiers. 

The  **Saxon  Teachers^  Mutual  Aid  SotUty^^^  inchidii^  1,670  mei 
asnsted  in  1855,  over  one  hundred  of  their  number  iitcapacHate^ 
sickness.    There  is  also  a  ^^Pestalozzian  Asioeiation^^  jinm^^ng 
9,000  teachers,  which  gave  assistance,  in  1867,  to  24i  orphan 
teachers,  in  117  families. 

VL  There  are  provincial  and  general  associations  of  teachers  for  mat 
and  professional  improvement. 


.ROYAL  SEMINARY 

won. 
TBACBBR0  AT  DRMDEN. 


Tbc  Royal  Seminary,  or  College  for  Teachera,  at  Dresden,  vrvm  . 
inded  in  1785.  and  celebrated  its  50th  commemoration  day  on  the  3 let 
tober,  1835.  and  at  the  end  of  1842,  it  had  educated  and  sent  out 
3ve  655  teachers,  who  had  pursued  a  four  yearn  course  of  study  and 
letioe,  a  course  which  Mr.  Kay,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  pronounces 
loh  more  liberal,  than  nine*tenths  of  the  undergraduates  of  either 
ibrd  or  Cambridge,  receive.  In  1843,  there  was  one  thoroughly  ed* 
Ated  and  trained  teacher  for  every  568  inhabitants.  In  consequence 
their  thorough,  liberal,  and  practical  education,  the  common  school 
ftchers  of  Saxony,  occupy  a  social  position,  which  is  not  accorded  to 
s  profession  in  any  other  country. 

rhe  number  of  students  who  attend  the  lectures  and  dssBes  of  the  etillcge,  is 
lited  to  seventy ;  of  these,  sixty  are  lodged  gratuitously  in  the  instiUiUon  ;  the 
mUDing  tea  dwell  with  their  parenti  or  relations  in  the  town.  Twenty  of  tho 
c€8  in  the  college  have  been  endowed  by  the  government,  and  are  therefore  in 
^fft  The  ablest  of  the  candidates  for  admlssron  are  elected  to  them. 
fbe  exaniinatioD  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  is  held  every  £aster. 
I  tke  life  in  the  nornuil  college  costs  little  or  nothing,  tlie  lodging  atul  (Vacation, 
D<»t  the  whole  expenses,  being  given  gratuitously  ;  and,  as  a  young  man,  who 
tingnishes  himself  m  the  college  is  certain  to  be  chosen  by  some  school  commit* 
I  afterward  as  teacher,  there  are  always  plonty  of  candidates  fivr  admissiou  from 
9  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society.  AD  these  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous  cx- 
lination  ;  their  acquirements,  their  character,  and  their  past  life,  are  most  cafe- 
f  y  iscmtinlzed ;  and,  from  among  them  all  the  most  promising  are  chosen  for 
^parstioo  for  the  teacher's  profeanon.  No  candidate  can  be  elected  who  is  nd 
slth  V  and  strong,  who  has  not  a  powerful  and  clear  voice,  or  who  is  lame,  short- 
^hted,  or  deaf.  Every  one  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  and  must  present 
the  examhiers  a  cerraeate  of  a  medical  man  of  freMom  fhnn  all  organic  com* 
■hits,  and  of  sonnd  health. 

The  course  of  education  in  this  collc^,  as  in  all  the  oiher  colleges  in  Saxony,  is 
rooR  year's  duration :  no  student  can  leaive  before  the  end  m  this  time,  and 
en  then,  he  can  not  obtain  admission  Into  the  ranks  of  the  teachers,  unless  he 
npSMS  the  prescribed  examination  for  dipknuas. 

Xhe  students  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  each  young  man  remains,  during 
e  first  two  years  of  his  residence,  in  the  third  and  second  classes ;  but,  during 
f  tiUrd  and  fourth  years'  residence,  he  pursues  htsstudtes  la  the  fitvt  diss.    Tbs 
tf  of  professors  snd  teachers  in  the  college  consist  of,-*- 
1st    The  Director,  (Dr.  Otto,  in  1845.) 
Snd.  A  Vice-Principal. 
M.  A  Professor  of  MatLematics. 
4Ui.  A  Professor  of  Music. 

5th.  Daily  Teachers  for  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Violin  playing. 
The  director  gives,  every  week,  fourteen,  the  vice-prinoi^  sixteen,  the  third 
tfcisor  ssventesB,  and  Uie  fourth  professor  twenty*th^se  hours'  tauitoiicUan  to 
sstadents. 
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,91l0  «xaniiaBlto  last  lAr«e  days. . 

te  the  first  day  the  su^^eoti  are-*-* 

Vtom  1  to  10  o'clock,  A.  M.    Scripture  history. 
"   10  to  12       "  "        P«ig«gy.,.  .       V 

^     2  to    4        **      P.  M.    Mathematics  and  the  dieory  of  mnsio. 

The  answers  to  the  qaesGons  offhe  finA  day's  ezamlnaQoii  hxfiffveu  In  wiitliigi 

On  the  second  day  the  subjects  are — 

( Catechising   a  islaaa    of  village    sohool 
IVom  7  to  11  o?«look,  A.  M.  ^     ohildrek  on  some  aabjed  of  elemeiitary 

r      instrudioai* ' 

*  .  ■•      . 

(Reading) 
Arithmetic;  and 
An  object  lesson  9v«o  to  sehool  chiK 
'  dwn.  .   •     '^ 

^A  vha  wee  examhurtion-- 

In  reli^oh ;      '  .        ,        ', 

The  Soriitiires  i 

Luther^  eateomsm ;  and  ' 

P«Jagagy» 
(  Glerman  languMce : 
-      «•       4  to    5       *         «     jLogic;  aad 

(Psychology* 

KaturaldhiiDsophy}  aad 
Kati^Bl  history* 

On  the  third  day  the  subjects  of  etamioatioii  are- 
Organ  pkying^ 
Stngiiig;  •       - 

FSaDO-forte;  and 
Violin.  .  • 

If  the  young  candidate,  who  had  been  educated  for  rouft  yeats  in  a  teackeri' 
OoUegej  can  not  pass  this  ezanitnation  so  ai  to  satisfy  the  ezaminen,  he  is  oUiged 
to  oontinue  his  studies  until  he  can  do  so.  But  M  kefpimm  the  examination  in  a 
— rtjafactory  manner,  the  ezamincrs  grant  him  a  dialcma,  which  is  marked  ^  exi- 
odlent,"  *'  good,"  or  "  passable^**  aeeordtag  to  die  auinner  In  which  ha  aoquitted 
liinwelf  in  ms  exammation. 

Jt  the  young  candidate  does  not  obtain:a  eertifidftte  mafjced  '*  exdeDent,*'  bdi 
titStj'hw  auorked  **^ood,''  oc  **  passable,"  he  can  nbt  officiate  as  teacher,  until  hb 
ham  spent  two  years  m  some  school  as  assistant  i6  aA  ^p^ri)Bnced  teacher.  ' 

At  the  ead  cf  this  time,  he  b  oUig^ed  ag^n  to  present  htmsclf^lb  the  board  of 
examiners,  who  examine  him  again  in  the  most  careful  and  iearehfaig  manner;  If 
be  passes  this  examination,  he  receives  another  diploma  marked  "  excdlent,^' 
**  good*''  or  ^  passable,"  aooccding  lo  his  merit,  aind  if  be  obtains  a  dipi«kii|i 
Urked  **  ezocllent"  he  Is  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the  teachers'  profed- 
ilm^  and  is  allowed  to  officiate'  either  as  a  pri^ie  tutor  or  aa  a  Tillage  tefic^er. 
QlailJf  hie  can  not  obtain  this  diploma,  he  is  obliged  to  continue  lo  act  as  an  mm^^ 
mn%  teacher  until  he  qan  do  so.  S^mmar  Dtredor  I>r.  CHto,  the-  prii|oipal  of  t^e 
normal  college,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners,'  assured  mej  ibat  it  vm» 
H  OB0UKi^  imng  for  ^Nmdidatesto  be  examitied  IcMtr  or  ftve  timef)  before  th^suc- 
e^dad  IB  obtaining  a  teachers'  dipkMaa.  Whea  they  have  at  buit  suoeeeded.  thegr, 
HI.  «^«U  tfa  those,  wboobtained  the  diploma  marked  **iexoenNijt"in  the  first  examin- 
Miomava  elimble as  teachers. 

:  :  TliaaBhoM  committee  of  the  different  ptrislies  daet  th^ir  own  teachem.  TJBfi 
snllf  :afXRditloB,  to  which  this  right  is  siibjoctadf  is,,  thai  they  may  not  elect  wpgr 
I,  who  has  not  obtained  a  diploma  of  competence  ih>m  the  tioard  of  coi- 


yVhm^  a  teacher  dies  or  vaoates  hia  skuatioo,  the  sohe<4  oomfmittee  is  xaquifed 
^hm  te  elect  another  within  two  months  to  fill  hia  plaeeu  Ail  candidatas lor  the 
vacant  oflto  are  eaaniaed  in  thepraMiiaeof  th^a^wotaomiBBitlaejntdiif  thoae 
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inhnbitanti  of  tho  parish  or  town  who  desire  to  be  present;    fixid 
examination,  tho  itcliool    committee  prococ^    to  elect  the    candidotei 
they  consider  the  bi>8t  qualified  to  fill  thevdcont  sitnatiaD.    But 
this  examination   bc-fore  tho  parochial  or  municipal  school  authorities,  the 
ccasful  candidate  is  generally  obliged  to  present  himself  to  another  commlttM  ic 
Dresden,  called  the  I^ntidcunmstorium,  for  examination,  before  he  ean  imaHy  b« 
Inducted  into  his  hard-won  oflico.    Such  is  tho  great  the  seemingly  exaggeratCk- 
precautions,  which  are  taken  by  tho  Saxon  people  to  secure  good  and  eflicier 
toaohers  for  the  schools,    if,  at  any  of  these  difHrcnt  exammoiions,  any  thii^ ' 
discovered  against  the  moral  or  reiigiotis  character  of  the  candidate,  he  is  in: 
diately  rejected.    His  nionil  as  well  as  his  religious  character  is  carcruHy  «ci 
nizcd  before  his  reception  into  tho  Training  College,  and  by  each  of  the  diffierc* 
bodivs  of  exoiuincra,  bcforo  whom  he  is  obliged  afterward  to  appear.     If  his  pc 
viuua  life  can  not  bear  this  scrutiny,  or  if  tho  principal  or  professors  of  his  oollt-s 
can  not  bear  testimony  to  his  moraTity  and  to  his  religious  demeanor  during  ^^ 
residence,  he  is  rejected,  and  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  profession. 

It  is  cosy  to  perceive  huw  high  a  teacher,  who  has  passed  all  these  examin 
and  sprutinicfi,  must  stand  in  the  estimation  of  his  country  and  of  those  who 
round  him  mure  immediately.    As  Dr.  Otto  said  to  me,  **  The  great  nom^ 
examinations,  that  a  young  man  must  pass  through,  before  he  can  become  a  tiiie' 
is  important,  not  only  in  preventing  any  unworthy  person  ever  being  admi 
into  the  teaciuTs'  profession,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  in  raising  the  p: 
sion  iu  tlic  estimation  of  the  public.    The  people  have  a  great  respect  Ibr 
who  have,  as  they  know,  passed  so  many  and  such  severe  examinatkiiis. 
attend  with  more  attention  and  respect  to  their  counsels  and  Instnietfon." 
certulnlv,  until  tho  teacher  is  respected  by  the  people,  his  teaching  will  be  | 
tive  of  but  little  profit.    To  bo  a  teacher  in  Germany  is  necessarily  lo  be^ 
of  learning  and  ])robity.    None  but  such  a  person  can  bo  a  teadicr. 
say  the  same  in  England  f    How  many  of  our  teachers  are  only  aninstradeA 
men,  or  poor  uneducated  artizans ;  or  rade  and  unlettered  pedagognes ;  or 
imnioral  and  low-minded  men  7     How  many  have  never  been  educated  in 
thing  more  than  readmg,  writing,  and  a  little  ciphering  f    How  numy  hare  xi 
been  into  a  teacher's  college  T    How  many  have  only  been  instmcted  in 
college  for  the  ridiculously  short  period  of  six  months  f    How  many  have 
been  eiluoated  at  all  t    And  yet  over  Germany;  Austria,  Swilxerland, . 

Holland,  and  France,  every  teacher  has  been  carefully  trained  for  some  , _^ 

fourteen  years,  in  preparation  lor  hts  duties ;  has  passed  at  least  two,  siiiu^'  ^"^ 
three,  and  often  four  years,  in  a  teachers*  college,  under  the  instmetioti  <tf  lear^^^'T*^ 


and  high-minded  men,  conscious  of  tho  importance  of  their  work  ;  has 
with  credit  several  severe  exammations,  and  has  only  finally  been  received  iatn  0 
teachers^  profession,  after  a  most  carefhl  scrutiny  mto  his  character  and  ieeoc 
pllshments  has  given  an  &surance  to  his  country  of  his  fitness  tor  the  i; 
duties  of  his  proibssion. 

But  strange  and  humiliating  as  is  the  contrast  between  the  core,  thai  is  taken 
Saxr>ny  and  in  England  to  prepare  and  elect  efReient  teachers  fbr  the  vf 
sch(x>ls,  tho  contrast  between  the  situations  of  the  teachers  in  tho  two  i 
after  election,  is  no  less  sad.    In  Saxony,  as  mdeed  throughout  Germany, 
land,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  France,  great  pains  are  taken  to  make  the 
rank  in  soclct}',  and  his  situation,  worthy  the  acceptance  of  an  educated  bm 
ti.'achcr  is  never  left  dependent  upon  uncertain  charity.    Tf  his  salary  is  sonii 
small,  it  is  at  least  fixed  and  certain.    The  minimum  is  fixed  by  gqivemieat, 
no  parish  or  to\i-n-committcc  may  oflTer  less  than  this  salary  to  its  teacher. 
over,  the  teacher  is  never  degraded  into  being  his  own  tax-gatherer.    The 
or  town  is  obliged  to  arrange  vntli  the  teacher,  before  his  appointment,  faosr 
ho  shall  receive,  when  he  shall  receive  it,  and  how  he  shall  receive  it    The 
mittco  is  obliged  to  collect  the  funds  necessar}'  for  cleansing,  vmrmiog,  rcpi 
and  famishing  the  school-buildings,  and  for  paying  tkt  Uaehert,    If  thej 
leot  to  pay  tho  teacher  regularly,  lie  can  always  appeal  to  the  oonnty 
who  oUigo  the  fiaroohial  or  town-committee  to  perform  its  duty. 

When  a  teacher  has  become  too  old,  or  too  weak  to  perform  all  his 
duties  in  the  school-room,  the  inspector  of  the  district  decides,  whether  1m 


or 
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with  a  pension ;  or,  whether  the  committeo  shall  enffage  an  ossistant 
tMoKer,  to  aid  him  in  tho  sehuol-room.  Thu  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
iHwheri  ore  pcnsiioncd  off  in  Saxony,  in  tliu  suiuo  nuinuer  as  in  Prussiai  and  tho 
fluids  for  this  pur|>oitc  are  raised  by  the  same  means. 

-  Anothur  most  important  regulation  is,  tlint  no  person  or  persons  in  immediate 
personaL  connection  with  a  teacher,  shall  luivo  tlie  power  of  dismissing  him,  a(U.T 
bo  m  oooe  elected.  Il  mUHt  be  evident  to  all,  how  much  this  is  tending  to  lower 
the  uide[iendcnce  and  ruspeetability  of  tho  teachers  of  Kngland.  A  private  put- 
rm,  a  cWrgyiuan,  or  a  couunittee  of  parishioners  has  the  power  in  olmoMt  every 
oaae,  in  our  country,  of  dismissing  a  teacher.  IIow  often  this  has  been  done 
merely  on  aocouot  of  soino  personal  pi'^ue,  or  becuuso  the  teacher  would  not  sub- 
mit U>  their  crude  notions  of  how  a  school  ought  to  be  managed ;  cm*  from  misrep* 
resentation  :  or  from  nieru  vilhige  squabbles,!  have  no  need  to  remind  any  of  my 
readers.  TJiot  such  a  dismissal  is  possible,  every  one  will  admit.  I  Tow  such  n 
puBsibiliiy  must  (iften  damp  a  good  and  earnest  ti>acher*s  energy,  or  undermine 
his  honesty  and  destroy  his  usefulness,  or  at  least  lower  his  profession  in  tho  eyes 
eC  the  peo^  orouud  him,  is  but  too  evident.  But  in  Germany,  no  person  in  jm- 
mediafee  connection  with  tlic  teacher  con  dismiss  him  on  any  preti^xt  whatsoever. 
Uie  judges  are  distant,  unprejudiccti,  and  impariiol  persons.  In  Saxony,  uiU>r  the 
pariah  has  elccti*d  its  teocher,  it  loses  all  direct  power  over  him.  The  parochial 
miniater  or  committee  can  inspect  the  school,  when  he  or  tliey  please.  Inuce^!,  it  is 
th^r  duty  to  do  so  at  stated  Umes.  They  eon  advise  the  teacher  and  counnel  iiim, 
but  they  can  n<»t  directly  interfere  with  him.  lie  is  suppesed  to  understand,  how 
to  manage  his  sehoi>l,  better  than  anv  other  person  in  his  parish.  If  he  did  not, 
kaa  long  prefiaratory  training  would  have  been  of  little  avail. 

If  the  clergyman,  or  any  of  tho  parisliioncrs,  have  any  cause  of  complaint  to  And 
with  the  teaehcr,  ami  desire  to  luive  cither  dismissi-d  or  rei>riinanded,  and  obli^*d 
ta  change  his  plans  of  proeeeding,  a  complaint  must  be  mnde  to  the  county  i^u- 
eatiaiial  magistratu,  and  by  him,  to  the  minister  of  education  in  Dresden,  who,  in 
Saxony,  is  tho  only  person,  who  can  dismiss  a  teacher.  Tlic  county  mngistrnte, 
ea  receiving  the  oomploint,  immodiutely  sends  nn  inspector  to  the  spot,  to  inquiro 
iito  the  ground  iff  complaint  or  disputt> ;  and  aflcr  having  received  his  report,  tho 
eotapkunt  erf  the  parish,  and  tho  defense  of  tho  teacher,  sends  them  to  the  minis- 
Irr  of  education  in  Dresden.  It  remains  with  tho  minister  alone  to  pronounco  tho 
final  jndgmenL  This  impartial  modo  of  proceeding  tends  to  raise  the  ttnchers' 
profawrion  in  the  eyes  of  tho  poople.  They  see  that  Uie  t(>achers  ore  men,  wlio 
tte  ocmsidered  worthy  of  tho  protection  and  support  of  the  government  But 
above  all,  it  enables  the  teachers  Ui  net  lionestly  and  fearlessly,  to  i«)llow  out  tho 
ptaoa  they  know  to  be  the  best,  and  to  devote  their  whole  energies  and  minds  to 
their  duties,  without  any  embarrassing  fears  of  offending  employers  or  patrons,  or 
«f  endangering  their  oontinunnce  in  oflice. 

There  are  '2,<J*25  teachers  in  Saxony,  or  one  teacher  to  every  58S  inhabitants ; 
which  is  not  largo  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  In  Saxony,  as  through- 
ooft  Germany,  they  will  not  make  any  nso  ot'  monitors.  As  they  will  not  avail 
Ibemsclves  of  the  assistance  of  eilucated  monitors  in  the  more  mechanical  parts  of 
iohool  teaching,  they  havo  therefore  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  following  expedient. 
Hie  law  ordains,  that  when  there  are  more  than  sixty  children  in  any  parochial 
■cdiooi,  and  the  parish  can  not  afford  to  support  more  than  one  teacher,  tho  cliil- 
dren  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes,  when  there  are  not  more  than  10(\  and 
Into  throe  cbsses,  whon  not  more  than  150  in  number ;  that  when  there  are  two 
ea,  the  teacher  stuill  instruct  one  in  the  morning,  and  tho  other  in  the  after- 
;  that  when  thero  are  three  classes,  he  shall  instruct  each  chiss  for  thrco 
I  daily  at  separate  times ;  and  tliat  all  tlie  children  not  under  instruction  slioll 
not  attend  the  school,  while  either  of  the  other  cUisses  is  there. 

From  inquiries  made  by  Dr.  Otto,  of  Dresden,  it  appears  that  2]I19 
of  the  primary  acliools  of  Saxony  receive  the  following  salaries,  inde- 
pendently of  the  lodgings,  fuel,  and  garden,  dbc. :  ^7  receive  not  more 
thanX30;  531  not  more  than  £50;  543  not  more  than  £71;  206  not 
mora  than  £90;  78  not  more  than  £95;  25  not  more  tlmn  £105 ;  12 
not  more  tlian  £120 ;  9  not  more  than  £130 ;  7  not  more  than  £138 ;  1 
not  more  than  £150. 
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:Tbb  Noriimi  Schraol  for  liir.  aUile  ol  j\>w  Viirk.  u-ns  eaiuiiliiilicd  l>y  nn 
41  of  Ihe  Legialaliira  in  1344,  "  fur  the  iurU-iiction  nnd  pmcliec  of  Tcuch- 
rtof  Common  Schools,  in  the  science  of  Education  and  the  art  of  Teach- 
ag."  U  was  first  eaHibtiBhed  for  Sve  years,  as  an  expcrimcnL  and  went 
ito  opernliun  on  tltti  IStli  of  U«cember,  1S41,  in  a  building  pruvideil  gra.- 
iuitoiisly  by  tliecity  of  Albany,  and  temporarily  fitted  up  for  tliat  purpoEB. 
In  1849,  an  act  wsa  ptiEecd  by  the  Legielnlure  ''  for  Ihc  permanent  eilab- 
tuihmcnt  of  the  Stiite  Normal  School,"  appropriating  S13,O0O  tonard  the 
trectiov  of  a  suitable  building.  The  following  year  an  additional  appro- 
tiriation  of  810,000  wau  made  for  it^  completion.  Alar^andcomtnodioUE 
Ldifice,  {See  Fig.  1,S,  3, 4, 5,6,)  containing  a  dwelling-house  for  the  Prin- 
cipal, haE  accordingly  been  erected  on  the  corner  of  Lodge  and  Howard 
Ee^  aiijoining  the  Slate  Geological  luid  Agricullnnil  Ropma  To 
ballding  the  icbool  was  removed  on  the  3Ut  of  July,  1649.  At  the 
_  irationofthe  term  of  five  yeniB  for  whicli  this  institution  wasoriginally 
fcEtabtished,  and  in  connection  with  the  dosing  exerclGcs  of  the  Summer 
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Scrakin  ending  September  27. 1849,  Samuel  S.  Raodall,  Ecq^  Depoty 
Superintendent  of  Common  ScIiooIb,  pronounced  an  addrew  in  which  the 
origin  and  progrcstj  of  the  Normal  School  is  thus  graphically  set  forth: 

For  several  years  prior  to  184  k  tiie  attention  of  the  friends  of  Common 
School  education  in  tliid  state  liad  been  strongly  directed  to  ihc  inadequacy 
of  the  existing  agencies  for  the  prepiuution  ul  duly  qualified  teachers  for 
our  elementary  iustitutioi>6  of  learning.  Liberal  endowments  had.  from 
time  to  time, during  along  series  of  year8,been  bestowed  upon  the  acade- 
mies in  different  sections  of  the  st^itc,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this 
object ;  but  the  practical  inability  of  ihcse  inistitutions  to  supply  the  dc- 
mtuMi  thus  made  upon  them  witli  all  the  resources  attlieir  command,  soon 
became  obvious  and  undeniable.  The  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
ioT  this  special  and  exclusive  iHjrpose  id  various  portions  of  Europe,  where 
popular  education  was  most  nourishing,  and  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, long  and  honorably  distinguished  for  her  superior  public  and 
private  schools,  and  the  nuiitilest  tendency  of  these  institutions  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  qualificutiona  and  chanicter  of  teachers,  had  begun  to 
attract  the  regard  of  many  of  our  most  distinguislied  statesmen. 

On  a  wiuter^s  afternL»on,  early  in  the  year  1S44,  in  a  retired  apartment 
of  one  of  the  public  buildingH  in  this  city,  mi^ht  have  been  seen,  in  earnest 
and  prolonged  cousultatiou,  several  cmiuent  iiu3ividual5  whose  names  and 
services  in  the  cauMO  of  education  are  now  universally  acknowledged. 
The  eider  of  them  was  a  man  of  striking  ami  venerable  appearance — of 
commanding  intellect  and  benignant  mien.  By  his  side  sat  one  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  manliood,  whose  mental  faculties  had  long  been  disci- 
plined in  the  scIkmI  of  virtuous  activity,  and  in  every  lineament  of  whose 
Goimtennnce  appeared  Uvat  resolute  determination  and  moral  power,  which^ 
seldom  fails  to  exert  a  wide  influence  upon  the  opinions  and  actions  o^, 
men.  The  tiiird  in  the  group  was  a  young  man  or  slight  frame  and  pale 
thoughtful  visase ;  upon  whose  delicate  and  slender  form  premature  den 
bility  had  palpably  set  its  seal ;  yet  whose  opinions  seemed  to  be  listene* 
to  by  his  iwsociates  with  tlie  utmost  deference  and  regard.  The  remair^  _ 
ing  figure  was  tl&at  of  a  well-known  scliolar  and  divine,  whose  potent  ^^'^■''^^^ 
benemaal  influence  had  long  been  felt  in  every  department  of^thc  caosa-^^^^yy^ 
of -popular  education,  and  ivhose  energy,  activity  and  zeal  had  already  n, 
comiilisliul  many  salutary  iuid  much  needed  reforms  in  our  system 
public  instruction. 

The  subject  of  their  consultation  was  the  expediency  and  practicabili 
of  incorporating  upon  the  Common  School  system  of  this  state  an  efHcir 
iustrumentality  for  tho  education  of  teachers.    The  utility  of  suci 
measure,  and  its  importance  to  tlie  present  and  prospective  interesti 
education,  admitted,  in  the  minds  of  these  distinguished  men.  of  no  doucni 
The  sole  qucstran  was  whether  the  public  mind  was  sufHciently  prepa~ 
for  its  receptbn  and  adoption :  whether  an  innovation  so  great  and  strikL 
and  involvmg  as  it  necessarily  must  a  heavy  and  continued  expendiu 
of  tlie  public  money,  might  not  be  strenuously  and  successfully  resist        :ed: 
and  wlictlier  a  premature  and  unsuccessful  attempt  then  to  carry  into        ex- 
ecution a  measure  of  such  vital  importance,  mignt  not  be  attended  ^^i  mith 
a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  cause  of  educa^L-jioa 
These  considerations  after  being  duly  weighed,  were  unanimousl^r^  ret 
aside  by  the  intrepid  spirits  then  m  council,  and  it  was  determined  ^Aa^ 
backed  by  the  strong  and  decided  recommendation  of  the  head  of*   tbe 
Common  School  Department,  immediate  measures  should  hefor&^vrith 
adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  Scbooi..    Tbe  aea 
who  thus  gave  tlia  flrst  decided  impetus  to  the  great  enterprise,  whote 
gratifying  results  are  now  before  us,  were  Samuel  Youno^  Calmly  7! 
HuLBURo,  Francis  Dwight,  and  Alonzo  Potter. 
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Mr.  Hulbord,  the  nble  and  enUghtoned  Chairman  ofllie  Coromittee  on 
Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools,  of  the  Assembly,  vmited  the 
Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  (|nd  at\cr  a  Uiorough  examination  of 
their  mcrils  and  practical  operations,  submitted  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
report  to  the  House,  in  favor  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  this  principle 
in  our  pvstem  of  public  instructicm.    The  bill  introduced  by  him,  and  bu»- 
tained  in  all  its  stages  by  his  powerful  influence  and  iodefiitigable  exer- 
tions, and  the  coi3peration  ot*  the  most  zealous  friends  of  education  through- 
out the  state,  became  a  law,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000  annu- 
ally tor  five  successive  years,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  State  Normal  School  in  this  city.     The  general  control  of  the 
Institution  was  committed  to  the  Recants  of  the  University,  by  whom  an 
£xecutive  Committee,  consisting  of  nve  persons,  one  of  whom  'was  to  be 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Sehoola,  was  tobeapjiointed.iypon  whom 
the  direct  management,  discipline  and  course  of  instruction  should  devolve. 
In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  June,  1844;  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  comprising  the  Hon.  Samuel  Yovno,  then  Super- 
nitendent  of  Common  Schools,  the  Rev.  Alon£o  Pottehj  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
(Campbell,  Hon.  Gideon  Hawlev,  and  Francis  Dwiqht,  Esq.'    This 
committee  forthwith  entered  upon  the  execution  of  their  responsible  tlu- 
ties ;  procured  on  very  liberal  and  favorable  terms  from  the  city  of  Albany 
the  leoj^e  for  five  years  of  the  spacious  building  in  State  street,  reoently 
occupied  by  the  Institution ;  prescribed  the  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  instruction,  government  and  discipline  of  the  school,  the 
course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  appointment  and  selection  of  the 
pupils,  &c.,  and  procured  the  8crvi(^[»  of  the  late  lamented  and  distin^ish- 
^d  Principal,  then  of  Newburj'port,  Massachusetts,  together  witli  his  col- 
-(eague,  Prof.  Perkins,  of  Utica,  the  present  Principal,  as  teachers.    On 
-the  ISth  day  of  December,  1844,  the  school  was  opened  in  the  )prtoenco 
of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers,  by  an  eloquent-  address 
from   Col.  YocTNG.  and  by  other  appropriate  and  suitable  exereises. 
nrWenty-nioe  pupils,  thirteen  males  and  sixteen  females,  rcpresotiting 
fourteen  counties  only,  of  both  sexes  were  in  attendance,  who,  after  listen- 
^ng  to  a  brief  but  clear  and  explicit  declaration  from  Mr.  Paue,  of  bjs  ob- 
jects, views  and  wishes  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  high 
duties  devolved  upon  him,  entered  at  once  upon  the  course  of  stod^ 
prescribed  for  the  school.    Before  the  close  or  the  first  term  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1845,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  oincty-eiglit,  com- 
prising about  an  equal  number  of  each  sex,  and  representing  forty  of  the 
£fiy-nine  counties  of  the  state.    During  this  term  the  musicni  department 
«f  the, school  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Prof  I ls ley,  of  this  city, 
«iDd  instruction  in  drawing  was  imparted  by  Proi!   J.  B.  nowAftn,  of 
Hensseloer. 

Oh  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1845, 
i70.  pupils  were  in  attendance,  comprising  a  nearly  equal  proportion  of 
males  and  females,  and  representing  every  county  in  the  state,  with  a 
single  exception.  Of  these  pupilsabout  nine-tenths  had  been  previously 
engaged  In  teaching  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  term  closed 
op  the  2$th  of  Auc[U6t,  with  a  public  examination  and  other  suitable  ex- 
ercises, and  thirty-Tour  of  the  students  received  the  certificate  of  the  Ez- 
"ccutive  Committee  and  Board  of  Instruction,  as  in  their  judgment  well 
coallfied  in  all  essential  respects,  to  teach  any  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
the  state. 

Oa  the  15th  of  October  succeeding,  the  school  re-opened  with  180  pu- 
pils, wliich  was  increased  during  thejprogress  of  the  term  to  198  from 
eiveiy  county  in  the  state  but  one.  Tnc  death  of  Mr.  Dwiqrt,  which 
took  place  on  the  I5th  of  Pecember^and  the  transfer  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Potter  to  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  created  vacancies  in 
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the  Executive  Committee,  which  were  supplied  by  the  appointment  ot 
the  Hon.  I]ARMANr#  Bleecker.  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  YorNG,the  latter 
gentleman  having  been  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  bv  the  Hon.  N.  S.  Bento.'*.  of  Herwmer.  The  vadden 
death  of  Mr.  Divight.  who  had  taken  a  deep  intercut  in  the  prosperitv  and 
success  of  the  Institution,  and  had  given  to  its  minutest  details  the  bene- 
fits of  his  Kui)cr\'-iKiou  and  constant  attention,  cast  a  deep  gloom  upon  the 
inmates ;  and  fhc  peculiar  circumstimces  under  which  h  took  place  ivere 
strikingly  indicative  of  the  vain  and  illusory  nature  of  all  human  expecta- 
tions. For  Rcvenil  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Dwight  had  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  deviling  appropriate  means  for  the  celebration  of 
the  opening  of  the  school,  on  the  18tn  of  December.  Alas !  how  little 
could  he  imagine  that  the  long  line  of  Normal  pupils,  with  the  children  of 
the  various  public  schools  of  the  city,  to  whom  also  ne  bad  been  a  siffnal 
benoHirtor.  and  hundreds  of  his  fellow-citizens  should,  on  that  day,  follow 
his  lifelcBS  remains  to  their  long  home ! 

At  the  close  of  the  third  term,  March  18,  1S16.  a  pubh*c  examination 
was  held,  which  continued  during  four  successive  (iays,  and  convinced  all 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  Institution,  that  the  work  ot  preparation  for 
the  teacher's  life  was,  in  all  respects,  thorough  and  complete.     The  diplo- 
ma of  the  Institution  was  conferred  on  forty-seven  graduates.     Dnnng 
this  and  the  preceding  term  a  valuable  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  Instruction,  by  promoting  to  the  charge  of  several  of  the  princi- 
pnl  departments,  those  graduates  of  the  Institution  who  now  so  ably  and    _^ 
successfully  preside  over  these  deixu-tments.     The  Experimental  School,  ^  ^^ 
organized  ut  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  was  placed  nnder^  ..^  ^^ , 
the  general  sujiervision  of  its  present  teacher,  and  has  proved  an  exceed--.^     ^^ 
ingly  valuiible  auxiliary  in  tlie  practical  pniparation  ot*  the  pupils  of  tb^^ 
principal  school  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  teachers.     Two  huik^ 
dred  and  five  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  tiie  commencement  of  tW^^^^ 
fourth  term,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  184G,  of  whom  Bixty-three  r^-^-     ^ 
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term,  commencing  on  the  second  of  November,  one  hundred  and  seveot;  "^^^ri^y. 
eight  pupils  only  appeared,  forty-six  of  whom  graduated  in  March.  181^  ^C3j7. 
At  the  conmiencement,  however,  of  the  sixth  term  in  May  subsequenlL.^  ^ruly 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  °'**^   t  t-jij  ' 
tour  received  the  diploma  of  the  Institution  in  September ;  and  at  the  r       -^  ,^ 
openiutf  of  the  school  in  ^'ovember,  two  hundred  and  five  pupils  appc^-f^^^eir- 
ed.     Up  to  this  period  the  number  of  names  entered  on  the  Kegistenx  ^^toC 
the  school  as  pupils,  including  those  in  attendance  at  the  commenccm»  ^cuiem 
of  the.  seventh  term,  was  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven.    Of  these  !-•"     two 
hundred  and  fifly-fbur  hud  received  their  diploma  as  graduates,  of  whv  "Kiirh 
number  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  were  actually  engaged  in  teach  -^  -fiing 

in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  state ;  and  the  residue,  w^ith  few  cxt ^cep- 

tions,  in  the  different  academies  or  in  private  schools.  Of  those  who  W  bad 
lefl  the  school  without  graduating,  nearly  alt  were  engaged  dunn;^  -^Hf  a 
ion|^r  or  shorter  period  in  teaching  in  the  several  Common  Schools. 

And  now  came  that  dark  and  gloomy  period  when  the  hitherto  brillr     .Mknt 
prospects  of  tlie  Institution  were  overcast  with  deep  clouds  of  metanet^^Msf/ 
and  despondency — when  that  noble  form  and  towering  intellect  wfcz    ^St 
from  the  commencement  of  the  great  experiment  in  progress,  had  a^^^uij- 
uously  presided  over  and  watched  its  development,  was  suddenly  st^^vi/ci 
down  by  the  relentless  liand  of  the  great  destroyer — when  the  l)erc£^^»*<R/ 
and  stricken  flo4*.k,  deprived  of  their  revered  auci  beloved  guide,  teacr=-  ber, 
friend,  mournfully  assembled  in  their  accustomed  halls  on  that  di^^^uy 
and  desolate  January  day  at  the  commencement  of  Uie  year  184S^  U^  fay 
the  last  sad  obsequies  to  the  remains  of  their  departed  Principal    Ii^  tlie 
prime  and  vigor  of  his  high  faculties — in  the  meridian  brightness  ofhk 
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lofty  and  noble  career— in  tlie  maturity  of  his  well-earned  fame  as  "  first 
among  tiie  tbremoBt*^  of  the  teachers  of  America,  he  passed  away  from 
among  us,  and  sought  his  eternal  rc^vard  in  that  better  land  where  the 
ilifl  and  the  obstructions  of  mortality  are  forever  unknown ;  where  the 
emancipated  spirit,  freed  from  Uie  clogs  which  here  fetter  its  hi^h  action 
and  retard  its  noblest  development,  expands  its  illimitable  energies  in  the 
congenial  atmosphere  of  infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  love.  It  is  not 
ibr  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  pronounce  his  eulogy,  although  I  knew 
and  loved  him  well.  That  has  already  been  done  by  an  abler  hand,  and 
at  only  remains  to  say  that  the  impress  which  his  masterly  and  wclU 
trained  mind  left  upon  the  Institution,  the  child  of  his  most  sanguine  hopes 
and  earnest  efforts,  and  upon  the  interests  of  education  generaSy  through- 
out the  state,  of  which  he  wastlie  indefatigable  promoter,  has  lieen  of  tnc 
most  marked  character,  and  will  lonff  consecrate  his  name  and  memory. 

Since  this  period  the  progress  of  the  Institution,  under  the  auspicen  of 
its  present  enlightened  rrincipal,  and  his  devoted  corps  of  assistants,  has 
been  uniformly  onward  and  upward.  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  term 
£i\y  pupils  were  graduated,  and  the  eighth  term  opened  with  two  hun- 
dred and  eight,  of  whom  forty-six  received  tlieir  diploma  at  its  close. 
The  ninth  term  opened  on  the  first  day  of  November  last  with  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pupils,  and  at  its  close  forty-three  were  g^uduatcd ; 
and  the  tenth  term,  wiiicn  has  now  just  closed,  opened  with  upward  of 
two  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  thirty-six  arc  now  ablout  to  graduate. 

The  following  account  of  the  State  Normcd  School  is  copied  fh>m  the 
Annual  Circular  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  1850 : 

^  Each  county  in  the  state  is  entitled  to  send  to  tlie  school  a  number  of 
pnpils,  (either  male  or  female,)  equal  to  tWKe  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Assembly  in  such  county.  The  papils  are  appointed  by  the  conn^ 
and  town  superintendents  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  county  superintendr 
ent  for  that  purpose.  This  meeting  snould  be  held  and  the  appointment 
made  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  each  term,  or  as 
aoon  as  information  is  received  as  to  the  number  of  vacancies.  A  list  of 
the  vacancies  for  each  term  will  be  published  in  the  District  School  Jour- 
nal, as  early  as  the  number  of  such  vacancies  can  be  ascertained,  usually 
before  the  close  of  the  former  term. 

Pupils  once  admitted  to  the  school  will  have  the  riffht  to  reniain  until 
they  gradnate ;  unless  they  forfeit  that  right  by  volunmrily  vacating  their 
l^ce,  or  by  improper  conduct 

Persons  failing  to  receive  appointments  from  their  respective  counties, 
■hould,  after  obtaining  testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character,  present 
themselves  the  first  day  of  the  term,  for  examination  by  the  Faculty.  If 
such  examination  is  satisfactory,  they  will  receive  an  appointment  from 
the  Executive  Committee,  without  regard  to  the  particular  county,  pro- 
vided any  vacancies  exist    In  such  case  the  pupil  will  receive  mileage. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  11.  1849,  "every  teacher 
flfaall  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher,  who  shall  have  in  possession  a 
Diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School." 

QtiALiFicATioN  OF  APPLICANTS.  Females  sent  to  the  school  must  be 
vixteen  years  of  age,  and  males  eighteen. 

The  superintciSents,  in  making  their  appointments,  are  urged  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  political  opinions  of  applicants.  The  selectbns  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  Uie  moral  vorth  and  abilities  of  the  candidates. 
Decided  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  those,  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  superintendents,  give  the  highest  promise  of  becoming  the  most  effi- 
cient teachers  of  common  schools.    It  is  also  desirable  that  those  only 
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should  be  appointed  who  have  already  a  good  knowledge  of  tlie  coiqiooq 
branches  or  study,  and  vho  intend  to  remain  in  the  tchool  ttntil  then 
groJuaXe, 

Entrance.  All  the  pupils,  on  entering  the  school,  are  required  to 
sign  the  following  dcchimtjon: 

'  We  the  subscribers  hereby  declare,  thai  it  is  our  intention  to  tievote 
ourselves  to  tlie  business  of  teaching  district  schoolsj  and  that  our  sole  oth 
iect  in  resorting  to  this  Normal  Sdiool  is  tJte  better  to  prepctre  aunelves 
far  ihat' ffkportant  dtct]/.^ 

Af^'thla  should  be  signed  in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  pnpils,  they 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  its  import  before  they  are  appomted.  ft 
is  expected  of  tiie  superintendents,  that  they  shall  select  such  aa  vfli 
sacf^lv  fulfill  their  en^gements  in  this  particular. 

Fiipils  bn  entering  the  school  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  examinatioii| 
and  are  classified  according  to  their  previous  attainmentcu  The  thne  re- 
quired' to  accomplish  the  course  will  depend  upon  the  attainments  and 
taktifs  of  the  pupil,  varying  (torn  orte  to  four  terms.  Very  jfetp,  however, 
can  expect  to  graduate  in  one  term. 

pRTviLEOEs  OP  THE  PupiLB.  All  pupils  rccclve  their  tuition  free. 
They  are  also  fumisiied  with  the  use  of  text-books  without  charge: 
though  if  they  already  own  the  books  of  tlie  course,  they  would  do  well 
to  brmg  them,  together  with  such  other  books  for  reference  as  they  may 
possess.  Moreover,  they^  draw  a  small  sum  fh>m  the  fund  for  the  support 
of  Q»  sdtool,  to  delVay  m  part  their  expenses. 

It  is  proposed  to  apportion  the  sum  of  $1,700  among  the  256  PupilsL. 
who  may  compose  the  school  dunng  the  next  term.  1.  Each  pupil  eoful 
rectrye-  Ihtee  cents  a  mile  on  the  distnnce  fVom  his  county  town  to  the 
city  of  Albany.  2.  The  remainder  of  the  81,700  shall  then  be  divided 
equally  among  the  students  in  attendance. 

The  folldwing  list  will  sho\V  how  much  a  student  of  each  county  will 
receive,  during  the  ensuing  term : 

Albany,  82.41;  Allegany,  810.09;  Br6ome,  $6.76;  Cattoraugru, 
811.17;  Cayuga,  87.09;  Chautauquc,  812.49;  Chcmtmg,  $8.35;  Che- 
nango, 85.41;  Clinton,  87.27;  Cohimbia,  83.28;  Cortland,  86.67;  Dela- 
ware, 84.72;  Dutchess,  84.66;  Erie,  810.93;  Essex,  86.19:  Franklin, 
88.77 i"  Pulton,  83.76;  Genesee,  $9. 73;  Greene,  83.43 ;  Hamilton,  84.87; 
Herkimer,  8481 ;  Jefferson,  $7.21 ;  Kings,  86.97 ;  Lewis, $6.28 ;  Livings 
Bton.89'19;  Madison,  8544;  Monroe,  $8.98;  Montgomery, 83,01:  New- 
Yoric  88.85;  Niagara,  810.72 ;  Oneida,  85.29 ;  Onondaga,  86.40 ;  Ontario^ 
88.86}  Orange,  8544;  Orleans,  810.12;  Oswego,  87i^l;  Otsego,  $4.39; 
Putnam,  85.59:  Clueens,  87.63;  Rensselaer,  82.59;  Richmond.  87*32; 
Rockland,  86.07;  Saratoga.  84.78;  Schenectady,  82.86;  Schoharie, 
83.07;' Seneca,  87.54;  St.  Lawrence,  88.59;  Steuben,  8^.89;  Suflblk. 
89.16;  Sullix-an,  85.80;  Tioga,  87.42:  Tompkins.  87.31 ;  Ulster,  84.15 
Wartcn,  84.27 ;  Washington,  83.85;  Wayne,  87.84;  Westchester,  86.46, 
Wvoming,  89.85 ;  Yates,  87.96. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  if  the  number  of  pupils  is  less  than  256.  the 
sum  to  oe  received  will  be  proportionately  increased.  The  above  sclied- 
ulc  shows,  therefore,  the  minmium  sum  to  be  received  by  each  popO. 
His  apportionment  cannot  be  less  than  as  above  stated,  and  it  may  oe 
more. 

This  money  will  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  tcrrtL 

AnpABATCs.  A  well  assorted  apparatus  has  been  Drocured^fHciently 
exten^ve  to  illustrate  all  the  important  principles  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  and  Human  Phvsiology.  Extraordinary  facilities  fbr  t& 
study  of  rhysioiogy  are  affonfed  by  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  College^ 
which  is  open  at  ail  hours  for  visiters. 
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I^iERABT.  Besides  an  abundant  supply  of  toxt-booka  upon  all  the 
vaii^beB  of  the  course  of  study,  a  well  seJectod  iiii9aeilii»eoua  library  has 
>ech  procured,  to  which  all  the  pupils  miiy  have  access  free  of  cKarge. 
la  JLhe  .selection  of  this  library,  particuku*  caro  has  been  qxercised  to  pro- 
nire  most  of  tlie  recent  works  upon  Educxition,  as  well  as  several  val- 
lable  standard  works  upon  the  Natural  Sciences,  History,  Mathematics, 
bcL    The  State  library  is  also  freely  iiccessible  to  alL 

Terms  and  Vacations,  Tho  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  so  as 
0  bring  the  vacations  into  April  and  October,  the  montJie  for  holding  the 
P^hers'  Institutes.  Tiiis  also  enables  the  pupils  to  take  advantage  of 
lu)  cheapness  of  traveling  bv  the  various  means  of  water  communication 
a  the  State,  in  gQing  to  ana  from  the  school 

Tlie  Summer  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and 
ontinues  twenty  weeks,  with  an  intermission  of  one  week  from  tke 
irst  of  July. 

The  Winter  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
ad  continues  twenty-two  weeks,  with  an  intermissioa  from  Christmas 
3  New  Year's  day  inclusive. 

Prompt  Attendance.  As  the  scliool  will  open  on  Monday,  it  would 
e  for  the  advantage  of  the  pupils,  if  they  should  reach  Albany  by  the 
!*hi;rsday  or  Friday  preceding  the  day  of  opening.  The  Faculty  can 
lien  aid  them  im  securing  suitable  places  for  boarding. 
As  the  examinations  of  tlio  pupils  prejparatory  (or  classification  will 
ommencc  on  the  first  day  of  tlie  term,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
11  the  pupils  should  report  themselves  on  tlic  first  mornmg.  Those  who 
rrive  a  day  afler  the  time,  will  subject  not  only  tlie  teachers  to  much 
"ouble,  but  themselves  also  to  the  njypors  of  a  private  examination. 
Lfter  the  first  week,  no  student,  except  for  the  strongest  reasons,  shall  be 
Ifowed  to  enter  the  school. 

Price  of  Board.  The  price  of  board  in  respectable  families^  varies 
om  $1.50  to  $2.00,  exclusive  of  washing.  Young  gentlemen  by  taking 
room  and  boarding  themselves,  have  sustained  uemi^elves  at  a  lower 
ite.  This  can  better  be  done  in  the  summer  term. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  albwcd  to  board  in  the  ^tme  fam- 
ieq.  Particular  care  is  taken  to  be  !ismrcd  of  the  respectability  of  the 
mHies  who  propose  to  take  boarders,  belbrc  tliey  are  recommended  to 
le  pupils. 

Experimental  School.  Two  spacious  rooms  in  tlie  building  are 
ppropriated  to  the  accommodation  ot  the  two  departments  of  this  achooL 
neae  two  departments  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Per- 
laaent  Teacher,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School. 
The  object  of  this  school  is  to  alford  each  Normal  Pupil  an  opportunity 
*  practising  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  at  tha 
ormal  School,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  his  'aptness  to  teach,'  and  to  dis- 
large  the  various  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  teacher's  responsible 
fice.  Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  required  to  spend  at 
ast  two  weeks  in  this  department 

In  the  experimental  School  tlicre  arc  ninety-three  pupils  between  the 
zep  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  Fifty-eigbt  of  these  are  free  pupila 
ne.  free  seats  will  bo  hereafter  given  exclusively  to  fatherless  children, 
siding  in  the  city  of  Albany.  This  is  in  consideration  of  an  appropria- 
)n  by  the  city  to  defray  in  part  the  expense  of  fitting  up  one  ot  the 
oms  of  the  school.  The  remaining  thirty-five  pupils  are  charged 
}B  per  year  for  tuition  and  use  of  books.  This  charge  is  made  merelv 
defray  the  expense  of  sustaining  the  school" 
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CoDRSE  OP  Study. — The  following  is  the  course  of  study  ibr  the 
School ;  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  it,  on  the  part  of 
the  male  pupils^  is  made  a  cop4itio|i  for  graduating-^ 

The  School  is  divided  into  three  classes,  Juniors,  Middles  and  Sm- 

J^8^^^^8lte!^S5F!Sa^  «"i^  ^e  convcmcnccof 

'-;>  jjtTNIORS. 

Reading  and  Elocationj'  ! 

Spellfig. 

OrthoMaphy,    ...;....    ^ !...' .    tfarmal  CkarL 

Writ».    1—  >  '  !  j  ■ 

Geogmhy  anTOutline  Maps,  (wfthMspDriwuig;^ 

Ditwii^,  (begun.) 

IntielieQtual  Arithmetic,  ..«_^..^.,»...    ....    Colbmm, 

EUmgatary  Arithmetic, i^crktns. 

£D0iw Grammar,' (bejgtUi^)  .«••••  \'\~'MTown. 

HiMoM  of  United  States,  .........    WiUson^  -     

Highlr  Arithmetic,  (beguftj   ..    .    .    i    .    .    .    Perkins^  , .  _^ 

Elem^tary  Algebra,  (begun,) Perkini, 

Middles.  T*  .         « .>-^ 

Readfte  and  Elpc)^ion.    •  '         a    w-       V-  .   •>.  " 

Orthogriihy,    .;......;. WofTtuu  CkarU      .      t 

writiSJ*       '•  r  -  ^ 

Geograplr  and  Outline  Mi^ps,  (mh  |aap  Drawing,)  jifUckelL 
DrawinrT  [  :^':  ^ 

Inteilecual  Arithmetic,    ;|.    .    jf^J Colbum, 

English  iJIrammar,    ....    |^  ....-•   ^  9frown. 

History w  United  States^     .    ik^ •  .  .   tWilljtm. 

Higher  SithmeiiCj_     .•.,;:....•.    Werkina, 
Elemenfiy  iOgebra,~    .    '.    .    ^  •    •    •    •    •    •    rerkins, 

Human^hysiology, .    CuUer, 

GeometK  (begun,)  ....    ^  .....    .    Perkins, 

Perspe(wePjkwi^  .    .    .  ^.    .    .    .    .    .    £ecfuref. 

Matnenmlcal  Geography  and  Ifke  of  Globes.*^      ^ 

The  (fiision  of  this  class  coijftwsed  of  thr  Juniai^  of  the  fonner  tena,  wiU 
not  be  iwiired  to  review  such  $pdies  as  they  hav^' already  completed. 

K.  Seniors. 

Higher  Slgebra,  Chaps.  TIL  ad|  VIII,  (omitting  ^ 
MuliaKminal  Theorem  and  nbcurring  Series,)  PeMtrnx: "'ZT^S 

GeometW,  Six  Books,      ...;......    Perkiuf  l    "^ 

Plan»^rhroiiOf|OMPyi  ajUSQPtaimd  in    ....    DatM  Lt 

Lan(lilurveyrh^,r\    /-V' .   •.V'^*    .  ^    .   T -T  *>*«*. 

NatuM  Philosophy,     ..........    CUfiukad, 

Chemistry,  with  (Lzperimental  Leictfues,)     .    .    SiUHitan, 

Intellectual  Philosopny,    .*.;.., 

Mor^LPhilosophy, Wa 

Rhe^nc, -2^1. 

Con^utional  Law,  with  select  parts  of  the  Slat-  C  Yow^'m 
ut<|^of  this  state,  most  intimately  connected  <     \!Si 
wim  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,      .    .      f     ''*^ 

Art  of  Teaching, \     tice  of 

(peril 
ElexMts  of  Astronomy,  .•....••.    Led^m:^  ^ 
T  I  I  jp  ii  in  Vocal  Music,  to  ^  given  to  all. 

TheiiiLme  iiMne  o^miy,  omittiiig  the  Higher  J^bra,  PI 
nometry;  and  Surveying,^,iin|lrlM»  attaizieiLl>y.  feiBwi^MWi 
graduating. 

Any  of  the  pupils  who  desire  further  to  pursue  mathematics,  can  be 
allowed  to  do  so  afler  completing  the  above  course  of  study. 
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On  the  first  of  January,  1848,  Prof.  George  R.  FrtrkinB,  wtH  api>oiii(eil 
Principal  of  the '  Kew  York  Stirto  Normal  9eh66l,  to  AH  tiie  Ttetn^  ^ 
casioncd  hy  the  death  of  the  lamented  Page,  whb,  In  hid  eminent  akccS' 
and  early  death,  had  rcallxed  cither  altemaiiTe  of  the  injunction  i6*^mtf  - 
cor  0^  die,'*  laid  upon  him  by  hfs  friend  Horace  Mann,  when  heaanifoed 
the  charge  6t  the  school.  Prof,  Perkins  liad  been  connected  Witt  tfci' 
sch^l  since  its  organizatioa  He  was  familiar  #ith  its  workings,  MUm  • 
plans  of  Mr.  Piige,  and  his  tdecess  in  his  department  had  erineed  biR§(-  - 
ness  to  carry  the  cxpcrfment  of  the  State  Nortmrt  School  to  a  suecenflil 
termination.  The  winter  of  1852,  was  a  crisis  in  its  history.  The  a^'' 
propriations  for  its  support  were  made  by  the  Le^sltttirc,  annnaSy.  Aa 
occasion  was  thus  furnished  for  narrow  minded  men  (o  attack  the  sysfeiKlf 
Normal  Schools,  charging  against  it  that  it  was  vnabk  to  supply  teicMi 
to  the  State  to  sncli  an  extent  as  to  warrant  its  continuance  on  groulftii 
of  public  policy.  &o  far  were  th^se  attacks  carried  that  formal  oitkii- 
was  given  in  the  Legi.*$1ature  of  an  intention  to  Sntrodaee  a  bill  torefBll 
the  law  establiislnng  tbe  school.  This,  with  the  exception  of  a  fecWa^p- 
positiort  on  the  part  of  n  single  senator  in  the  winter  of  1808,  wtstte 
last  exhibition  of  legislatnre  hostility.  Some  dissenskma  among  Ae 
Faculty,  greatly  magnified}  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  <tf  Ih 
quiry'  in' the  Logi.«;latnrc  to  examine  into. its  Internal  arrangent^nU;  Mf^ 
the  general  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  It  was  gratifying  to  tft6 
frichds  of  the  school  that  the^e  morements  failed  to  fmpair.pubKcooflt* 
dehce.  Tliis  Is  deArly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  term  which  immediitfr' 
ly  succeodtd  tbcrii,  had  a  larger  attendance  thart  any  previous  one.  W* 
severe  and'  devoted  labors  of  the  Principal,  in  connection  with  the  more* 
ments  kbovc  altadcd  to,  acting  upon  a  c6nstitutibn  naturally  seiiaitiVB^ 
had  so  impaired  hh  hi^alth,  as  to  render  his  resignation  necessary,  to  ib* 
deep  regret  of  the  friends  of  the  school.  The  fixeciitrve  0«iAutte#  in 
their  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature,  bear  full  testioKMiy  to  hiaprN^' 
worth  and  public  services. 

During  the  period  of  more  than  four  years  in  which  Prof.  PiarkiBtcCt^ 
tinued  its  Principal,  the  School  enjoyed  a  good  measure  of  sucoisi*   M' 
average  number  in  attendance  for  each  term  was  216,  and  the  wM' 
nufriber  of  graduates  was  809,  of  whom,  146  were  males^  and  168  irtf*'  > 
females.  .  t. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1862,  the  position  left  vacant  by  theT«BigBi«^ 
tion  of- Prof.  Perkins,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Samuel  K  W«ol«-- 
worth,  who  for  a  period  of  twenty^ two  years,  had  been  tbe'lioiioredPri*''' 
cipal*  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  Academies  in  the  Stiti;'^ 
In  this" positron  he  had  ficilly  earned  the  reputatio»-of  being'  one  ofllil^' 
most  popniar,  thorough,  and  suecessfiil  educators  -hi  tbi  oatMilif^r-'^^^ 
almost  ^very  ^tate  were  men  occupying  high  social  and  civil  positiMlth^ 
whom  he  had  given  their  eariy  instructions  and  impulses^  and  whosSSM* 
cess  iti  life  vras-  ia  a  great  measure  due  to  his  infiuenee.    What  thsRiit 
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the  ExecaUve  Committee  of  the  ^emud  fiohool  desired  to  make  a  seleo- 
tioft  «C  PHpcipM  for  thekr  loBtitatiQQ, ibMy  oouifl  nQ^.have  l|^bo]:ed  vnudfxt 

acoesnoa  of  FcoC  Wooiwortb,  somq  iim^orUpt  changef  w^e  made  |^  ,^fi 

organiiatien  of  the  iphpol.  •  The  .policy,  adopted  soon  mH^  its  comm^oil^ 

mtotiraa.tOviuppljr  itg  j^eachers.from:  amoag  iU  g^^d^ak&   . Whilf\  tj^, 

p<di|cy  contnbMted.  to  giye.etfect  to  ^M.earljn, plans  pi^  which  th^  ^n^^'ftiCrt 

iioorwaabased^it  jailed. touring  intoita  fiiculty  th^ enlarged, aad^^hf^il^ 

caaltHfv  of  Bkiada  trained  m»der  more  rigid  disdplioe  nad  a  nf^ei;  mge^^ 

s-feudy.    To  corr^  i^is  delect,  the»  iUecutiTe  Qioinmittee  refiol,?e^  ^?^ 

^»l>^9h  the  foUowing  profeafsorahips :     .  fiffi! 

The  EvgHsh  Language  and  Ltteraiurei.         ,,  .  :.(<  ? 

iOia  Naturalt^epeest  i^d 

Jltltonatio^  pure  and  applied,  umi' 

JU  waS;  intended  that  those  appointed,  ifi  these  Prof^sprsliip^  sboiUd,)^^ 

ftSs^SBaiighly.  eduicated;  meiv  and.  Ihat  so,  fiir  aS;  practicable,  the  po^ij^of^ 

.be  pcrmafiei^t    The  influonce  of  this  plaa  hfiA  been  most  sah;itiM'y>) 

ppoitttmeots  of  subordinate  teachers  wbos^B  positions  are  regaipi}^ 

perroanefnt,  are  stiU  made, from  the  graijUiatea,  sp  tl^at  inciJL^i^^nt?, 

lEbrt  ibr  higher  aittainmeota4ind  masked  diati^ction,  are  prei^ei^i^  t9^ 

**»^'*upiU  of  JJUa  school. 

Dr»  Wo9lworth'aPrinGipal8hip,  the, school  s^iems  to  haYC|.t>eiie^ 
full  tide  of  its  prospieritj.     For  the  &rs^  Mn)|>){>^  ,i^  j>j^!^0ry,  ji  .Mr>^ 
il  necMBary  tp^d^miaa  tbese  ^ho  hsdJbq^n  itppoipjl^  by  the  £^cjC)f3 
^^  idemmittee.tp  fill  yacancies  to^gJTe  room  for  those  yrhp  had  jrpcei^i^ 
r  appoiniments.    OPhe  a,verage  aumber.  in  attendance  for  pa^h  ter^ 
9^  afid  the  whole  xu^mber  of  graduateil  was  988,  of  wbqm  1,93  .were 
m,  und  96.  ;were  males.    In.  Febru,arjr,  18?^,  Pi:,  Wpof worth  re^gpj^. 
^^^ipwaition  whicbrhe  had  heldior  three,  and  pne-i^f  yeiti]B,  wi^l^,iif^c|i^ 
lOfJbiaASelCMd.usefuIiifRs  to.  tfre  State,  and  accc^p^d  th^,p)af(^,,, 
by  the  deatb  <oC  9r.  %  Bomey npBeck.    {le  is  ^ow  th^ ,  fjffiviepk , . 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University..  ,  .,.  „,^.  . 

-.ibo  t«s|gnatieQ  oC  Dr.  Woolworth,  the  Sx^ujtive  Committer  4y^ 
hisiiieceeeoriJOavid  ii.  Cpchran,  who  wss st  the timo ooicvf^^,. 
th»>p«fitiDfi.of  Professor  1^  Na^ral  Sdeaces  ia  the  institution.    ;^n^ ; 
■to  his  eoimeetioii  with  the  ^grmpdr  School,  Prof.  Cochr^  had,^^ , 
'^^'^^vmbly  known  as  Principal  of  an  important  Institution  in  the  westjf^ 
of  yio,8lalei .  B^  w^B  fimiiKar  with  the  management  of  the  Sk^o^^tfi 
pMBcvsed  tb#.  entire  ooi^fidei^ei  of  its  pupils,  ofiSceim  and  frief^lfr 
^      ^ llig  MoesiioBi  DO  mateml  changes. have,  b^ea  pMde  in  i^  orgj^nlfar-^ 
_^^  :  The  vequiremeiits  for  admiasion  have  be^  nised,  thus  shqrteoji^g, 
r^V-^kime  fffefiouitfy  attoUed  to  sqme  of.jllhe;  ppitr^.  iftrlotly  ^u:a4emi9|i|l, 
T^^^^^  mA  kogtbenlng  that  assigned^  to -tb^:  theory  and  pimc^  ^ 
^I^^Aing,    Ii|  additmto.the^  Es^rimeotsl  School  of  Practice^  i^  ^94^ 
r^^iMy  School  has  been  oi^anized  for  the  purpose  of  mfre  thoro^gh]iy 

^^^%iiiting  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Sdiqo^  witb  the  practical  details 
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of  primiirj  toaohing.  This  department  id  now  in  a  flouriahing  eooditioo. 
Dttring  the  period  that  th^  k;hool  has  been  under  the  control  of  Dr. 
Cochran,  the  average  number  in. attendance  for  each  term  has  been 231, 
and  the  whole  fiuttiber  of  graduates  411,  of  whom  157  were  males,  and 
264  were  females. 

The  NormaL^hoc^  has  ^pw.t>een  in  ppemlion  nearlj  aioetieet  jcM 
Its  present  condition  and  the  more  apparent  results  of  its  workiof,  miif 
be  gathered  from  the.followhig  e^ttract  fhom  the  last  Aanual  Rcportoffte 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  o£  New  loik ; 

**  During  the  past  year,  (1862^)  two  hundred  and  twonty^fite  iffH- 
cants  for  admission  were  examined,  of  ^hom  one  hundred  and  fMj 
were  admitted.  Th»  whole  numl^cr  in  attendance  has  been. two  hanM 
and  ninetj-thrce,  and  of  these,  ninety-nine  were  nmlcSyCndoqelmidMd 
and  ninety-four  were  females.  The  arerage  age  of  these  pupils  was  uIm- 
teen  years  and  seven  months:  and  the  average  period  during  which  th(^ 
had  been  engaged  in  teaching  prior  to  their  admission  int^  the  limll 
School,  was  six  months.  AH  the  counties  of  the  State,'  with  tfatfiketp- 
tion  of  four,  have  been  represented  in  the  school** 

'*  Since  the  eetabli^ment,  one  thousand-  three  hundred  and  -tMe* 
have  enjoyed  its  advantages  for  a  Kmger  or  shorter  period.'* 

**  The  graduates  and  uhder-graduates  are  represented  by  local  fAfiA 
officers  to  be  doing  valuable  service,  not  only  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  are  employed,  but  as  zealous  workers,  imparting  their  knowjM^ 
of  the  proper  modes  of  instruction  to  their  associates  in  ieaehcri  ini^ 
tutes  and  aasociations,  who  in  turn  apply  the  same  to  the  lefaoobaaiw 
their  charge,  and  ^us  the  in^ence  of  this  school  is  diffused.^ 

During  the  6rst  ye^rs  of  the  existence  of  the  «chool,-a»  iias.  tan  *?' 
marked,  it  encountered  the  most  bitter  opposition,  aad  «Uikti|^«>^ 
made  to  reduce  the  appropriation,  and  also  to  discontinue  it  iHojgilhfr 
So  little  wer9  its  aims  and  the  importance  of  its  work  understood  Aaii^ 
was  deemed  necessary  to  offer  flcuniary  indnoemeats  tn  order  to  iMO* 
pupils  from  the  more  remote  counties  of  the  State. 

At  the  present  time  it  has  surmounted  all  opposition.  In  the  ehindtf 
and  work  of  its  graduates,  it  has  become  favorably  known  in  all  cmaWi 
of  the  State,  which  are  now  constantly  represented  in  the  sdiooL  IV 
appropriation  has  been  increased  from  $10,000  to  $13,000,  wadiuAp' 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  recommends  the  estabfilhHM^ 
of  another  siiinilar  Institution.  In  the  language  of  bis  Report  of.  iM 
'*the  permanence  of  this  Institution  may  now  be  regarded  aaeitihIiM 
not  only  by  legislative  recognition  and  endowmenti  but  alapintocjrf' 
dcncc  and  regards  of  the  people.*^ 

A«  sa  evidenoe  of  tiiia  confidence,  it  may  be  mentioned  hen^  ihiitht 
Legislature  in  ISdS,  recognized  the  City  Normal  School  of  Oswego^  ••• 
State  infttittttion,  and  made  an  appropriation  for  its  support  '^ 
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CbtmsB  OP  Sim>T  avs  Tett-Booiesik  l^^.  Xhe  feUorring  ii  the  course 
of  Ktody  presoribed  for  lh«  3cIk>o1  ;  Bad  a  thqnjugh  aojuwDt^qc^  witlf  the.  whole 
of .)^,.on  the  part  of  t^Q  male  pupila^  is  made  a  coiidition  of  graciu^tion. 

Beading, Mandcvifk,,        ...,■-; 

gpellingv 

Iteilientaiy  Somidd  6t  the'  Letters, .  < * . ; . :  ^ .  /'.  P«i^VAbf*mal  VhatL 

Vjitlqgi 


,  I  ■  I 


S^gUsh  Prow  Ck^mwsitioD,.. »,..,.,.,,,,.,.,....  .^iw  .^, 

Geomphjjr  apd  Outlme  XIaps, , Mcydlty, 

Inttueetual  Arfthmetfe, .'.... : ,...,,,.::,..,  Iklvki:  ' 

Bt^ipeiitary  Ajit\ametiaf-»  •  • « •■« j. «.«■.»*. ,\-« « « . •:»>.  J)^wti€f* -..ii.-  \ ;r  • 

^Dglish  •  (Grrainpar,  .*<...••.•..• ^ , Clark, 

fti^rjr,  ..' ......i    Witsori,       ' 

CIHrdfaologry,  Bmd's  system, ;.........: . : . . ... . ; .  1  MM  PtaboOgi 

'^awntiuy  AlgobiBi  begun,. «..».•.•.•:•<.••.••. k  .p<l^«         ,   .     ^  ,  .  ,. 

Titfe^U^K^rial  Arithmetic,... iTaWrt.  " 

l^nu*ti6alAiithmotia,... «.....«...-.  4 ««.  ..-^  i*.- Ztet^iMLv       • 

gej^ll^apjiiy  and  Uap  Prawing, , , , , , ,  McJ^ailj^.. 

vTntiug. 

Slementarj  Sounds  of  the  Letteftj, .11'.  P(tge'6  '19brmdl  Chart 

te«&ir. ......w.. .............  MmdeviiUL' 

iHfltoxy, ,..^ ••••^ft  Wi&(m.. 

Siifl^lieh.  Grammac, « Clarlc  and  Bnwn, 

gifimeutafy  Alge/bra, -Ckn'fey. 

'^  "  SUB-SiklOBS.  ' 

look  ieeping, ', ' Pahner.    ' 

lOijfier 'Arithmetic, : .  I Dox^M  TJHim^,  '  ' 

k«>ni«tr7f  six  boolcfl^...;.... «....•....«.-.  Dwm^ ijfg9adrt4 

Lbetoric, ,,.., 4.*...^*  i^^     . 

drawing. 

SHetai^ntaiy  Algebra^  reviewed, ..:....!.;..  I)<wie&,  ' 

f ^titanl  Phi]e8Q|ihy,  •»«  4  h  •••••.  t  •«••.«••«••  w«  i.  .:••  <Gf0y^  ■ 

'^rraectiYe  Drawing^. . . ., « ••.»....  X^w*^ .. . ,  . 

^jCfttbebiatical  Geography  and  use  of  Globes, . . .  ^'.'. . .  Lectures, 
^^yttfettrtlonal  tair,  with  sdect  parts  of  the  R.  Statutes  ]  Tbt^A'  iSb^lnte^  df  Oiv- 
« ^^BWBl  intiiiiatQly  ,ooDoeotad  With  the  rigfhteriand  >-/  frninea/^i^rviM'fStet- 
ciutiea  of  citizens,....,..«,,..«..........  ^,..,  ).    ^ff^.    ..       .,    f  ., 

j'..i-r,1.--  ■.     •  .SiaiWB««...     .,         ....  •,,.  ,  ./ 

^ymmfttioel  Ajudjrsifj^...,...,*.^ ^.   (7^r^.   ,, 

BLWoer  Algebra, Davies^  JBourdon. 

^Siie  -THgonometry,  as  contained  in, !.  i ......... .  Dcnit^  Legtndfe,    • ' 

INi^aying  and  Mensuiiitian, .i.*...«^.i. ;.  JOtmu; 

JWWWfcogy,, - ,.«  //o«ier.  ., 

Ajgoaomy, BrpcMe^hy, 

g^ectual  Philoeophy, ,,,,,.'  Okapfain. 

^^rBfailo9i^hy,-...i •..'....'...FbytefiA 

^^'J^sultural  Chemistry, .,  JSfortoTi,' 

^f>^o^, WeUf, 

Aif  bl'  tat^  . .  ^  )  Ledures^  Page,  Jiu996l,  and  aUendixnct  in  Iki  JSafperi- 

..     *iieacmng........   ^     ^f^^ai <^nd Prirnflry ,Schooli, 

i^^}^^  studies  of  ti»e  Junior  olaep  are  designed  to  prepare  a  higiifr  orfieref 
^Jr**or«  for  the  common  schools  generally ;  those  who  are  looking  for  schools 
'•'Ito  ^^  hetter  grade,  have  before  them  the  Sub-Senior  course ;  and  for  those 
y^  •'im  at  more  important  positions  in  the  higher  schools,  or  at  principalships, 
^^nior  Btudies  are  believed  to  be  none  too  complete  or  severe. 


■  J' 
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X.    THOUOHTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

BT  JOHN  LOCKS. 

(Coatinoed  fiom  P«g«  i84,  Ko,  XXVIL) 
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58.  And  hero  gfre  me  letT*  to  take  notice  of  one  thing  I  thnk  ■  finUktbi 
ordinary  method  of  education ;  and  that  is,  the  charging  of  children's  nMMm 
upon  all  oceaeions,  with  rales  and  preoepts  which  thej  often  do  notmcMtod, 
and  are  constantly  as  soon  ibrgot  as  given.  If  it  be  eomeaetioii  job  wM 
hare  done,  or  done  otherwise,  whenever  thej  foiget  or  do  it  AvHcwinUj,  Mb 
them  do  ft  over  and  over  again,  tHi  thej  are  peiiect)  wherehj  yoe  vitt  fit 
these  two  advantagee:  First,  to  see  whether  it  be  an  actioii  tbeor  can 4^  ar ii 
fit  to  be  expected  of  them.  For  sometimes  children  are  bid  lo  do  tUnf^  vlvib 
npon  trial,  thej  are  Ibund  not  able  to  do,  and  had  need  be  taiq^  and  exeuM 
in,  hefbre  thej  are  required  to  do  them.  Bat  it  is  much  easier  ftr a  tilorlo 
command  than  to  teadi.  Secondly,  another  thing  got  fay  it  will  be  Ui^  tkit 
bj  repeating  the  same  action  till  it  be  grown  habitnal  in  theai^  the  pmfctianii 
will  not  depend  on  memory,  or  reflection,  the  concomitant  of  pnim»  ^ 
age,  and  not  of  childhood;  bat  wiD  be  natoral  in  theuL  Thus,bowiagtoafB- 
tleman  when  he  salnteB  hhn,  and  looking  in  his  fiuce  when  he  9petk$  laM  > 
by  constant  nee  as  natural  to  a  wdl-bred  man,  as  breathing;  iMmpintVi 
thought,  no  reflection.  Having  this  way  cored  in  your  child  any  ftotti  it  ^ 
cured  forever;  and  thus,  one  by  one,  you  may  weed  them  out  aU^aad  flvt 
what  habits  you  please. 

69.  I  have  seen  parents  so  beep  rules  on  their  children,  thai  H  w»iiiF0^ 
ble  for  the  poor  llttte  ones  to  remember  « tenth  part  of  them,  mwsk  Isn  tt>^ 
serre  theuh  However,  they  were  either  by  words  or  Uowi  comeledftr^ 
breach  of  thoee  multiplied  and  often  very  impertinent  pfecepli.  VhsMi  it 
naturally  followed,  that  the  children  minded  not  what  was  said  to  thtsi  vbio  it 
was  evident  to  them,  that  no  attention  they  were  capable  o(  was  loflaiBtto 
preeerve  them  ftom  transgression,  and  the  rebidcea  which  foUowed  it 

Let  therefore  your  rules  to  your  son  be  as  lew  as  is  posoiUe^  and  xatinr  ftW 
than  more  than  seem  absolutely  necessary.  For  if  you  burden  him  with  iM^f 
rules,  one  of  these  two  things  must  necessarily  follow;  that  either  he  nnit be 
very  often  punished,  which  will  be  of  ill  consequence,  by  making  pmuflhiseBt  too 
fVoquent  and  familiar,  or  else  you  must  lot  the  tranegressiona  of  aome  of  joornki 
go  unpimtshed,  whereby  they  will  of  course  grow  contemptible^  and.joV^ 
thority  become  cheap  to  him.  Hake  but  fow  laws,  but  se»  tlMgr  be«iB<i^ 
served,  when  once  made.  Few  years  require  but  fow  lanrs;  and,  aakii  H* 
increases,  when  One  rule  is  by  praotk»  well  establisbed,  you  nu^  add  aaotkHv 

HABITS. 

60.  But  pray  remember,  children  are  not  to  be  taught  bj  raleib  wUch  vi& 
be  always  slipping  out  of  their  memories.    What  yon  think  aowsiiyfcrt^ 
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to  do,  settle  in  them  hj  an  indispensable  practice,  as  often  as  the  occasion  re- 
torns,  and  if  it  be  possible,  make  occasions.  This  will  beget  habits  in  them 
which,  being  ono^  estabiiBhed,  operate  of  {Iheraaelvesi  easil/  and  naturally, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  memory.  But  here  let  me  give  two  cautions : 
1.  The  one  is,  that  you  keep  them  to  the  practice  of  what  you  would  hav* 
grow  into  a  habit  in  them,  by  kind  words  and  gentle  admonitions,  rather  as 
minding  them  of  what  they  fofget,  than  by  harsh  rebulfes  and  chiding  as  if  they 
were  willfully  guilty.  $,  Another  thing  you  are. to  take  care  of  is,  not  to  en- 
deavor to  settle  too  many  habits  at  once,  lest  by  a  variety  you  confound  them, 
and  80  perfect  none.  When  constant  custom  has  made  any  one  thing  easy  and 
aAtval  to  tfaeoi,  and  they  practice  it  without  peAeetioni  you  may  tb««i.go  op.  to 


mt  method  of  te«ehi9g  children  by  s  repeated  praotk^^  and  the  aaine  fK^tion 
done  ovet  and  orer  again,  under  the  eye  and  direction  ^  the  tutor,  tHjk  they 
htLf^  got  the  habit  of  doing  it  well,  and  not  by  relying  gn  roles  trusted  to  their 
mBmcftietf  has  so  many  advantages^  which  way  soever  we  consider  it,  that  I  oan 
tiSt  but  wonder  (if  ill  customs  ooukl  be  wostdered  M  in  a^y  titung,)  how  it  could 
possibly  be  so  much  neglected.  I  shall  name  one  more  that  comes  now  in  my 
wtf.  By  this  method  we  shall  see,  whether  what  is  required  of  him  be  adapted 
10  bis  oapaei^,  and  any  way  suited  to  the  ofaild's  natural  geoios  and  coostitu- 
IfSQi  Ibr  that  too  must  be  considered  in  a  right  education.  We  must  not  hope 
wM]y'to'<!hange  their  original  tempers,  nor  make  the  gay  pensive  and  gr^ve, 
aOr  tlis  melancholy  sportive,  without  spoiling  them.  God  has  stamped  certiMn 
steaoters  upon  men's  minds,  which,  Hke  their  shapes,  nmy  perhaps  be  a  little 
iMmded,  but  osn  hardly  be  totally  altered  and  transibrmed  into  the  contrary. 

He,  therefore,  that  is  about  children,  riumld  well  study  their  natures  ^uod  1^- 
tiidsSi  and-  see,  by  often  trials,  wiiat  turn  they  easily  take^  and  what  beoomea 
Mm;  obMrve  what  ttmr  native  stock  is^  how  it  may  be  imi^ved,  and  what 
it  is  fit  for ;  he  should  consider  what  they  want,  whether  they  be  capably  of 
terbig  it  wrooght  into  them  by  industry,  and  moorpora^  there  by  praoftioe ; 
and  #lietb«r  it  be  worth  while  to  endeavor  it.  For,  in  many  cases,  all  that  we 
eakydu,  or  should  aim  at;  is,  to  make  the  best  of  what  natare  has  given,  to  pre- 
tstti'tibte  vices  and  iaults  to  which  snch  »  oonstitutioB  is  most  incttned,  and  give 
f^tSk  the  advantages '  it  is  capable  o£  Every  one's  naiUital  genhis  should  be 
etin%B^m  ftr  as  It  could ;  bat  to  attempt  the  putting  another  upoRhto*  w)tt  be 
but  labor  ia  vain;  and  what  Is  so  plastered  on,  will  st  besAstt  but.uatowai^ly, 
ttid  have  alwi^  hanging  to  it  the  ungraoefolness  of  eonstmint  and  affecta- 
wm.  ~  ' 

J,  AJTEOTATIOV. 

-Affeotaikm  is  not,  I  confess,  an  early  fimlt  of  childhood,  or  the  product  of 
Untaught  nature;  it  n  of  that  sort  of  weeds  whldi  grow  not  ia  the  wild  nnoul- 
■CiVitSd  waste,  but  in  garden-ptots,  under  tlie  neg^gent  band,  or  unskilUbl  care 
oTm  gtedener.  Management  and  instruction,  and  seme  sense  of  the  fteeessity 
uf  breeding,  jve  requisite  to  make  anyone  capable  of  afieotationiwhidk^n- 
deavore  to  correct  natural  defects,  and  has  always  the  laudable  aim  of  pleasing, 
though  it  always  misses  It ;  and  the  more  it  labors  to  put  on  gracefulness,  the 
fitf&er  It  U  iinom  it.  For  this  reason  it  Is  the  more  car^ldly  ta  be  watched,  be- 
c^tise  itis  the  proper  fault^f  education;  a  perverted  edneaiinft  indeed,  Hut  sock 
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as  young  people  often  lall  into,  either  by  their  own  mistake^  or  the  ill  ooodmc^ 
of  those  about  them. 

lie  that  will  examine  wherein  tha^.graoofulness  lies,  which  always  pie 
wiU  find  it  arises  irom  that  natural  coherence,  whidi  appears  between  the  thi 
cU>n%  and  such  a  temper  of  mind,  as  can  not  but  be  approved  of  as  suitable  ^ 
the  oooasioo.  We  can  not  but  be  pleased  with  an  humane,  fiitedly,  iM  t^'^WBr 
per,  wbere?er  we  meet  with  it  A  mind  free,  and  master  of  iCself  and  all 
actionf^  not  low  and  narrow,  not  haughty  and  insolent,  not  blemished  with 
grest  defect,  is  what  cveiy  one  is  taken  with.  The  actions  which  naturally  fli 
(torn  such  a  well-formed  mind,  please  us  also,  as  the  genuine  marks  of  it,  and 
ing  aa  it  were,  natural  emanations  frpm  the  spirit  and  disposition  withid;cah 
bu(  be  easy  and  uiponstrained.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  that  beauty, 
fhinea  through  some  men*s  actions;  sets  off  all  that  they  do,  and  takes  with  lO 
ihegr  oome  near,  when  by  a  constant  practice  they  have  fashioned  their  carri^^B^ 
and  made  all  those  little  expressions  of  civility  and  respect^  which  naturL  i  or 
ou0bom  has  established  in  conversation,  so  easy  to  themselves,  that  they  wjl  -  <iii 
&at  artificial  or  studied,  but  naturally  to  follow  fi^m  a  sweetness  of  mind  a^^dta 
well-turned  disposition.  - 

On  the  other  aide,  afiectation  is  an  awkward  and  forced  imitation  of 
riiould  be  genuine  and  easy,  wanting  the  beauty  that  accompanies  wh^r" 
naitaml ;  beoauso  there  is  always  a  disagreement  between  the  outward 
and  the  mind  within,  o^e  of  these  two  ways :  1.  Either  when  a  man  woidd 
Wa^y  put  OQ .  a  disposition  of  mind,  which  then  he  really  has  no^  bat  w* 
deavors  by  a  forced  carriage  to  make  show  of,  yet  so  that  the  constraint  K^mIi 
under,  discover  itaelii  and  thus  men  afiect  sometimes  to  appear  sad,  merr^^T',  or 
kind,  when,  in  truth,  they  are  not  so. 

3.  The  other  is,  when  they  do  not  endeavor  to  make  show  of  dispositioi^hJ  of 
mind  which  they  have  not,  but  to  express  those  they  have  by  a  carriages  not 
suited  .to  them  f  and  such  in  conversation  are  all  constrained  motions;  txtSSsot, 
words  or  looks  which,  though  designed  to  show  either  their  respect  or  cf^^rnHtjr 
to  the  oompauy,  or  their  satisfaction  and  easiness  in  it,  are  not  yet  natarto.IS  oor 
genuine  marks  of  the  one  or  the  other,  but  rather  pf  some  defect  or  nu^Aitike 
within.    Imitation  of  others,  without  discerning  what  is  gracefbl  !n  thev^csi^tr 
what  is  peculiar  to  ^eir  characters,  often  makes  a  great  part  of  this.    But  ^^B^ 
ation  of  aU  kinds,  wbencesoever  it  proceeds,  is  always  offensive,  becsos^  ^ 
Mturally  bate  whatever  is  counterfeit,  and  condemn  those  who  have  iiK^C^ 
better  to  recommend  themselves  by. 

Plain  and  rough  nature,  left  to  itself)  is  much  better  tha&  an  artifld^ol  m- 
gracofhhiese^  and  such  studied  ways  of  being  ill-fashioned.    The  want    of  A 
Aieoompliahment,  or  some  defect  in  our  behavior,  coming  sliort  of  the  cmtmait 
gracefulness,  ofteo  eecapes  (^i}servation  and  censure.    But  affectation  fn  vf 
pert  of  our  carriage,  ia  lighting  up  a  candle  to  our  defects,  and  never  f^Bf  to 
make.os  taken  notioe  of^  either  as  wanting  sense,  or  wanting  sincerity.    !Rui 
govemors  ought  the  more  diligently  to  look  after,  because,  as  I  have  obs^tei^ 
it  Is  an  acquired  vgliness,  owing  to  mistaken  education,  few  being  gnOtyofit 
but  those  who  pretend  to  breeding,  and  would  not  be  thought  ignoraiit  of  wbt 
is  fiMbienable  and  beooming  in  conversation ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not.  It  hair  ofUa 
its  TIM  fit>m  the  lacy  admonitions  of  those  who  g^ive  rules,  and  propose  eooiD- 
pies,  without  joining  practice  with  their  mstructiona,  and  making  tiioir  popOi 
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npeat  the  action  in  their  sight,  that  thoy  maj  correct  what  is  indecent  or  con- 
stnuned  in  it,  till  it  ho  perfocted  into  an  hahitual  and  hccoming  easiness. 

HANHEttS. 

61,  Manners,  as  thcj  call  it,  about  which  children  are  so  often  perplexed,  and 
have  AO  poany  goodlj  exhortations  made  them,  by  their  wise  maids  and  govern* 
eoaefli  I  think,  ore  rather  to  bo  learned  by  example  than  mles;  and  tlten  chil- 
liren,  if  kept  out  of  ill  company,  will  take  a  pride  to  behave  themsolres  prettily, 
iftw  the  fashion  of  others,  perceiving  themselves  esteemed  and  commended 
!br  it  But  if  by  a  little  negligence  in  this  part,  the  boy  should  not  put  off  his 
Uit,  nor  make  legs  very  gracefully,  a  dancing-master  will  cure  that  defbct  and 
wipe  off  all  that  plainness  of  nature,  which  the  &-la-mode  people  call  clownishnMs. 
Ind  since  nothing  appears  to  mo  to  give  children  so  much  becoming  oonfldeDce 
ind  behavior,  and  so  to  raise  them  to  the  conversation  of  those  abore  their  age, 
IB  dancing,  I  think  tliey  should  be  tauglit  to  dance,  as  soon  as  they  ore  capable 
if  learning  it.  For,  though  this  consist  only  In  outward  graceflilneas  of  motion, 
"tat. I  know  not  how  it  gives  children  manly  thoughts  and  carriage,  mora  tluin 
anything.  But  othcniv'ise  I  would  not  have  little  children  moch  toroiented 
JtKiut  punctilios,  or  nicotics  of  breeding. 

Kever  trouble  yourself  about  those  faults  in  them  which  you  know  age  will 
iir«.  And,  therefore,  want  of  well-fashioned  civility  in  the  carriage,  whilst 
iivility  is  not  wanting  in  the  mind,  (for  there  you  must  take  care  to  plant  it 
tiflji)  should  be  the  parents^  least  care  whilst  they  are  young.  If  his  tender 
nind  bo  filled  with  a  veneration  for  his  parents  and  teachers,  which  consists  in 
Dve  and  esteem,  and  a  fear  to  offend  them',  and  with  respect  and  good-will  to 
lU  people,  that  respect  will  of  itself  teach  those  wajrs  of  expressing  it  which  he 
observes  most  acceptable.  Be  sure  to  keep  up  in  him  the  principles  of  good- 
latore  and  kindness ;  make  them  as  habitual  as  you  can,  b^  credit  and  oom- 
nendation,  and  the  good  things  accompanying  that  state,  and  when  they  have 
aken  root  in  his  mind,  and  are  settled  there  by  a  continued  practice,  fear  not ; 
he  ornaments  of  conversation,  and  the  outside  of  fhshionable  manners,  will 
iome  in  their  due  time,  it,  when  they  are  removed  out  of  their  maid's  care,  they 
ire  put  into  the  hands  of  a  well-bred  man  to  be  their  governor. 

Whilst  they  are  very  young,  any  carelessness  is  to  be  borne  with  in  children 
bat  carries  not  with  it  tho  marks  of  pride  or  ill-nature,  but  those,  whenever 
bery  appear  in  any  action,  are  to  be  corrected  immediately,  by  the  ways  above- 
Deotioned.  "What  I  have  said  concerning  manners,  I  would  not  have  so  tmder- 
toed,  as  if  I  meant  that  those  who  havo  tho  judgment  to  do  it;  should  not 
[QAtly  fasliion  tlie  motions  and  carriage  of  children  when  they  are  very  3roung. 
t  would  be  of  great  advantage,  if  they  hod  people  about  them  fVom  their  being 
Int  able  to  go,  that  had  the  skill,  and  would  take  the  right  way  to  do  it  That 
rhk^  I  complain  of  is  tho  wrong  course  that  is  usually  taken  in  this  matter. 
/hDdren  who  were  never  taught  any  such  thing  as  behavior,  are  often  (ospe- 
aaUy  when  strangers  are  present)  chid  for  having  some  way  or  other  failed  in 
jDod  manners,  and  have  thereupon  reproofe  and  precepts  heaped  upon  them, 
ODoeming  putting  off  theu*  hats,  or  making  of  legs,  ftc.  Though  in  this  those 
ODoemed  pretend  to  correct  the  child,  yet  in  truth,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  but 
0  cover  their  own  shame,  and  they  la(y  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  cdies,  some- 
imes.  passionately  enough,  to  divert  it  fVom  themselves,  for  fear  the  bystanders 
hoold  uoapute  to  their  want  of  care  and  skiH  the  cfaHd*s  01  behavior. 
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For,  as  for  the  ehDdren  ttmnseMe,  IBbtj  ar&  tuerw  one  jot  bettared  by 
oooaaional  lectures ;  thej  at  other  tiibM  tboidd  be  diowii  wbrnt-to  do,  imd 
reiterated  actions  be  fashioned  before-hand  into  the  practice  of  what  is  fit 
becoming,  and  not  told,  and  talked  to  do  upon  the  spot,  what  they  have  ne 
be^.iipcu3tomed  to,  nor  know  bow  to  ^  m  thl^yahotdd;  tofasve  aBdntte 
thj^  at  every  turn,  is  not  to  teach  them,  bnt  to  rex  and  toMueut  tiien  to 
pwfgpie.    They  should  be  let  alone,  raiber  than  ohid  iat  m  fiiutt^  wiikh-  is 
of  thein,  nor  is  in  their  power  to  mend  for  apeakiiig  ta    And  H^wen 
better,  their  natural,  childish  negligence,  or  plaittoess^  ahonld  be  left  to  tiie 
of,  nper  years,  than  that  they  should  fireqnenttr  ^^^^  rebnlocB  iniiylilcffd 
themi,.  wluch  neither  do  nor  can  gite  them  gcaoeAil  motiona.  'If  tliei# 
^cell  disposed,  and  prinoipled  with  inwaid  oiTiUty^  a  grtat  part  of  tfae 
which  sticks  to  the  outside  fi>r  wati^  of  better  teaching,  imie  and  o< 
T^  rob  €>S,  as  they  grow  up,  if  they  «re  bred  in  good  cowipaiiy;'  but  if  fa 
all  the  rules  in  the  world,  all  the  correction  imaginable,  will  not  be  able 
i^ybiiheni-    For  you  most  take  this  for  a  oertain  truth,  that  let  them  have 
ui^Euctions  you  will,  and  ever  so  learned  lectwes  of  breedkig*  daily 
into  them,  that  which  will  moat  infiuenoe  their  carriige,  will  be  the 
tlt^ey  converao  with,  and  the  ihshion  of  tboee  about  them.    Oiildren^ji; 
men  too^)  do  most  by  example.    We  are  all  a  soit  of  cbameleone,  thatatill 
a^tiocture  from  things  near  us;  nor  is  ^it  to  be  wondered  at  in  chiidibn, 
b^^cr  understand  what  they  see  than  what  they  hear. 

6%  I  mentioned  above,  one  great  mischief  that  oame  by  sorvanta  tir 
w^n  by  thoir  flatterioa  they  take  off  the  edge  aad  forae  of  the  parmtB* 
and  so  lessen  their  authority.    And  here  ia  another  great  tmxwveniiBea 
ct^dren  receive  irom  the  ill  examples  which  they  meec  with  amongst 
meaner  servants. 

Xhey  are  wholly,  if  possible,  to  be  kept  fipom  sw^  eonvecaatioo^'for  tha 
ta(|i|9n  of  these  ill  precedents,  both  in  oivilil(y  and  i^rtuey  liorriblylafiMls 
direa,  as  often  as  they  come  within  reach  of  it»    They  frequent^  leam, 
onbced  or  debauched  servants,  auch  language^  uatowanlly  iriokt  and  ?ioe% 
Qtherwlse  they  possibly  would  be  ignorant  of  all  their  liveai 

62.  It  is  a  hard  ipatter  wholly  to  prevent  this  miachieC    You  wiU  have 
gopd  luck  if  you  never  have  a  downish  or  jricioua  servant,  and  if  item 
your -children  never  get  any  inlection.    But  yet^  as  raoch  must  be  done 
it  aa  can  bo,  and  the  children  kept  as  mndi  as  may  be  in  the  eompafty 
parents,*  and  those  to  whose  care  they  are  committed.    To  thirpurpdae^ 
beio^  in  their  presence  should  be  made  eaqr  to  them;  they  ahoiM  beallofrtd 
liberties  and  freedom  suitable  to  their  ages,  and  not  be  held  under 
restraints,  when  m  their  parents'  or  governor's  s^ht.    If  it  be -a  pnoomio 
it  kiio  wonder  they  should  not  like  it.    They  must  not  be  hinaered  ftom 
children,  or  from  playing  or  doing  as  children,  but  from  doing  iH-  All 
liberty  is  to  be  allowed  them.    Next,  to  make  then  in  love  with  the 
dt  tiieir  parents,  tliey  should  receive  all  thetr  good  things  tbera,  aad  from 
haiids.    The  servants  should  be  hindered  ihMn  Buikmg  oourt  to  tfaeoi^  hy^fi 


*'H6w  much  the  Romans  thought  the  educmtioo  of  llMir  cbiidreo  a  baiiacai  thtt 
bdoBged  to  the  pftreolt  themaelvet,  aee  In  Buetoohis,  Aufuit  MCt  64.  Phitarch  ta 
tools Oeoiorii;  DIodMrui Stooiut,  L  2.  chap,  a 
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em  atroDg  drink,  wine)  fruit,  pkythiogs,  and  other  aueh  mattera^  which  maj 
iko  tbfim  in  love  with  their  ooQTecaatioik 

COMPANT. — ^PXTBUO  SCUOOLS. 

64.  HaTlng  named  oompany,  I  am  ahnoet  readf  to  throw  awaj  mj  pen,  and 
Mibla  3roQ  no  fiuther  on  "this  lubject.  For  Mnce  that  does  more  than  all  pre- 
ptm,-  rolea,  and  inatrootioiiB,  methlnka  it  la  almost  wholly  hi  vain  to  make  a 
tg  diaoouTie  of  other  things,  and  to  talk  of  that  ahnoet  to  tio  purpofee.  For 
u  will  bo  ready  to  aay,  **Whait  shall  I  do  with  my  son?  If  I  keep  him 
wmym  at  borne,  he  will  be  in  danger  to  be  my  young  master ;  and  if  I  send 
n  sibroad,  how  is  it  possible  to  keep  him  from  the  contagion  of  rudeness  and 
ifl^  which  is  everywhere  so  in  fashion  ?  In  my  house  he  will  perhaps  be  more 
looent,  but  more  ignorant  too  of  the  world,  wanting  their  change  of  company, 
d  being  used  ooostantly  to  the  same  fuc^  he  will,  when  he  comes  abroad,  be 
iheepish  or  conceited  creature.*' 

I  conlbflB,  both  sides  have  their  inconveniences.  Being  abroad,  it  is  trae^ 
B  suake  him  bolder,  and  better  able  to  bustle  and  shift  amongst  b03rs  of  his 
m  mfge,  and  the  emulation  of  school-Mkms  often  puts  life  and  industry  into 
vmg,  lads.  But  till  3rou  can  find  a  school,  wherein  it  is  possible  for  the  master 
look  mfter  the  manners  of  his  scholars,  and  can  show  as  great  cflbcts  of  his 
h»  of  forming  their  minds  to  virtue,  and  their  carriage  to  good  breeding,  as 
fbrming  their  tongues  to  the  learned  languages,  you  must  confess  that  yoii 
n  strange  value  for  words,  when,  preferring  the  languages  of  the  ancient 
and  Romans  to  that  which  made  them  such  brave  men,  you  think  it 
Mb  while  to  hazard  your  son*s  innocence  and  virtue,  fbr  a  little  Greek  and 
tin.  for,  as  for  that  boldness  and  spirit,  which  lads  get  amongst  their  play- 
lowa  at  school,  it  has  ordinarily  sucli  a  mixture  of  rudeness,  and  an  ill-tunied 
nlHf^'*<*,  that  those  misbecoming  and  disingenuous  ways  of  shifting  in  the 
wid  must  be  unlearned,  and  all  the  tincture  washed  out  again,  to  make  wiary 
"  better  principles,  and  such  manners  as  make  a  truly  worthy  man.  He  that 
DtfUers  how  diametrically  opposite  the  skill  of  living  well,  and  managmg,  as 
man  should  do,  his  aflUrs  in  the  worid,  is  to  that  malapertness,  tricking,  or 
d0Doe,  learnt  among  school-boys,  will  thhik  the  faults  of  a  privater  education 
initelj  to  be  preferred  to  such  improvements,  and  will  take  care  to  preserve 
I  obiid's  innooenoe  and  modesty  at  homo,  as  being  nearer  of  kin,  and  more  In 
9  way  of  those  qualities,  which  make  a  usefhl  and  able  man.  Nor  does 
^  one  find,  or  so  much  as  suspect,  that  that  retirement  and  bashfulness  which 
sir  daaghters  are  brought  up  in,  makes  them  less  knowing  or  less  able  women, 
nvenation,  when  they  come  into  the  wortd,  soon  gives  them  a  becoming  as- 
ffaace,  and  whatsoever  beyond  that,  there  is  of  rough  and  boisterous,  may  in 
SB  be  very  well  spared  too;  for  courage  and  steadiness,  as  I  take  it,  lie  not  in 
iigbneiB  and  ill-breeding. 

Vlrttie  is  harder  to  be  got  than  a  knowledge  of  the  worid,  and  if  lost  in  A 
aiDg  man,  is  seldom  recovered.  Sheepishness  and  ignorance  of  the  worid,  the 
oltv  Imputed  to  a  private  education,  are  neither  the  necessary  consequences  of 
ifng  bred  at  home,  nor,  if  they  were,  are  they  incurable  evils.  Tice  is  the  more 
Bt>bQni,  as  well  as  the  ipore  dangerous  evil  of  the  two,  and  therefore,  in  the 
rat  place,  to  be  fenced  against  If  that  sheepish  softness,  whioh  often  ener- 
itea  those  who  are  bred  like  fondlings  at  home,  be  carefhlly  to  be  avoided,  it 
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ifl  principailjr  so  for  Tirtue'/i  B«kei  for  fear  lest  inch  a  yielding  temper  iboQld  bt 
too  j9Usoeptib)e  of  vicious  impressions,  and  expoae  the  noTioe  too'eaafly  to  be 
corrupted.  4-  young  mm  before  he  leaves  the  shelter  of  his  fathei^s  house,  and 
the  gnand  of.  a  tutor,  should  be  fortified  with  resolution,  and  made  acquainted 
witi^  men,  to  spcuro  his  virtue,  lost  he  should  be  led  into  some  ruinoua  ooonc^ 
or&ta^  pcecipioe,  before  he  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  danfsra of  ooo- 
▼eraatioq,  and  has  steadiness  enough  not  to  yield  to  every  tempiatlon.  Were  it 
not  fitfthisi.a  young  man's  basbfiilness,  end  ignoranoe  of  the  world,  wcnld  not 
10  nmch.  need  an  early  care.  Conversation  would  cure  it  in  a  great  mtasan^ 
oi^.if  .that  will  not  do  it  early  enough,  it  is  only  a  stronger  reason  for  a  good 
tutor  at  home.  For,  if  pains  be  to  bo  taken  to  give  him  a  manly  air  andassor- 
anoe  befciniei^  it  is  chiefly  a»a  fence  to  his  virtue  when  he  goes  into  the  mrid, 
nnder  bis  own  conduct 

,Itia  prepofterous,  therefore,  to  ssGriflce  his  innoconcy  to  the  attaining  of  con- 
fideneOt.apd  some  little  skiU  of  bustling  for  himself  among  others  bj  his  con- 
versation with  ill'bred  and  vkuous  boys,  when  the  ducf  use  of  that  BturdioeBi, 
aa/i  standing  upon  bis  own  logs,  is  only  tor  the  preservation  of  his  virtues  For 
if  oonfid^noe  or  ounning  come  once  to  mix  with  vice,  and  suf^rl  bia  misoar- 
ni^S|  lie  is  only  the  surer  lost,  and  you  must  undo  again^  and  strip  bun  of  that 
ha-has  .got  from  his  companions,  or  give  him  up  to  ruin.  Boys  wiU  unavoid- 
Mj  bo  taught  assurauoe  by  conversation  with  men,  when  tliey  are  brougiit 
into  iU  and  that  is  time  enough.  Modesty  and  submission,  till  then,  better  fits 
them  for  instruction,  and  therefore  there  needs  not  any  great  care  to  stock  Ihem 
with  confidence  before-hand.  That  which  requires  most  time,  pains,  and  assidu- 
ity, is  to  work  into  them  the  principles  and  practice  of  virtue  and  good  brsed- 
iii^.  This  is  the  seasoning  they  should  be  prepared  with,  so  as  not  easily  to  be 
got  out  again;  this  they  had  need  to  be  well  provided  with.  For  oonveoation, 
when  they  come  into  the  world,  will  add  to  their  knowledge  and  asauranoa,  but 
be  too  apt  to  take  from  tlicir  virtue,  which  therefore  they  ought  to  be  plenti- 
IbUy  stored  with,  and  have  tliat  tincture  sunk  deep  into  them. 

How  they  should  be  fitted  for  conversation,  and  entered  into  the  woild,  when 
they  are  ripe  for  it,  we  shall  consider  in  another  place.    But  how  any  one's 
h^lng  pvit  into  a  mixed  herd  of  unruly  boya^  and  there  learning  to  wiangle  at 
trap^  or  rook  at  span-farthing,  fits  him  ibr  civil  conversation,  or  business  I 
xiot  see.    And  what  qualities  are  ordinarily  to  bo  got  fix>m  such  a  troop  of  play- 
fellows^ as  schools  usually  assemble  together,  from  parents  of  all  kinds,  that 
father  should  so  much  covet  it,  is  hard  to  divine.    I  am  sure,  he  who  is  Mb\» 
be  at  the  charge  of  a  tutor,  at  home,  may  there  give  his  son  a  more  gented.  car- 
riage, more  manliy  thoughts,  and  a  sense  of  what  is  worthy  and  bepoming,  wil 
a  greater  proficiency  in  learning  into  the  bargain,  and  ripen  him  up  aoonar  im 
a  man,  than  any  at  scliool  can  do.    Not  that  I  bhune  the  schoolmaster  hn 
or  think  it  to  be  laid  to  his  charge.    The  difference  is  great  between  two 
three  pupils  in  the  same  house,  and  three  or  fourscore  boya  lodged  np 
down.    For,  let  the  master's  industry  and  skill  be  ever  so  great,  it  ia. 
he  should  have  fifly  or  an  hundred  schohirs  under  his  eye,  any  longer 
they  are  in  tho  school  together ;  nor  can  it  be  expebted,  that  he  should  i 
fhoni  QucceasAilty  in  anything  but  their  books ;  the  fomung  of  theur  minds 
maimers  r^uinng  a  constant  attention,  and  particular  applkaition  to  eveij 
boy,  which  la  impossible  in  a  numerous  flock,  and  would  be  wholly  in 
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fooold  ha  bftTO  time  to  study-  ind  coiroct  ererjr  one*A  particular  defects  and 
^NTrong  induiatioiis,)  when  the  lod  wan  to  be  left  to  himsoir,  or  the  prevailing 
Infection  of  his  fellows,  the  greatest  part  of  the  four-and-twenty  houni 

Bat  fkthers,  observing  that  ibrtune  is  often  most  encoeesAiIly  courted  by  bold 

moA  bttstlfn^  men,  are  glad  to  see  their  sons  pert  and  forward  betimes,  talee  it 

ibr  a  happy  omeUf  that  they  will  be  thriring  men,  and  look  on  the  tricks  they 

play  their  school-Mk>wSt  or  loam  from  them,  as  a  proficiency  in  the  art  of  liv- 

%nf;  and  making  their  way  throngli  tho  workL    But  T  must  take  the  liberty  to 

mtLy,  that  he  that  lays  the  foundation  of  his  son's  fortune  in  virtue  and  good 

lirvadin^,  takes  the  onljr  sure  and  warrantable  way.    And  it  is  not  tho  weg- 

^eriea  or  cheats  practiced  among  school-boys,  it  is  not  their  roughness  one  to 

junther,  nor  tho  weU*lald  plots  of  robbing  an  orchard  together,  that  makes  an 

mble  roan ;  but  tho  principles  of  justice,  generosity,  and  sobrioty,  joined  with 

^Amenration  and  industry,  qualities  wliich  I  Judge  sdiool-boys  do  not  learn  much 

4jt  ono  another.    And  if  a  young  gentleman,  bred  at  home,  be  not  taught  more 

tf  tbem,  than  he  oould  learn  at  school,  his  fiither  has  made  a  ycty  ill  choice  cf 

>ft  tutor.    Take  a  boy  Urom  tho  top  of  a  grammar-school,  and  one  of  the  same 

mg^  bred  as  he  should  be  in  his  fhther's  family,  and  bring  them  into  good  oom* 

pan  j  together,  and  then  see  which  of  the  two  will  have  tho  more  manly  eat*- 

itege^  and  addren  himself  with  the  more  becoming  assurance  to  strangers. 

Here,  I  imagine,  the  school-boy's  confldenoo  wUl  either  fhil  or  discredit  bim; 

^tfid  if  it  be  such  as  fits  him  only  for  the  conversation  of  boys^  he  had  better  be 

Without  it 

TICK, 

Vice,  if  we  may  believe  tlio  gonornl  complainty  ripens  so  fast  now-a-dajs,  and 

Tans  up  to  seed  so  early  In  young  people,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  lad 

trdrti  the  spreading  contagion,  if  you  wUl  venture  him  abroad  in  the  herd,  and 

tnist  to  chance,  or  his  own  inclination,  for  tlio  choice  of  his  company  at  schooL 

9^  what  ihto  vice  has  so  thriven  amongst  us  these  few  years  past,  and  by  what 

hands  it  has  been  nursed  up  into  so  uncontrolled  a  dominion,  I  sliall  leave  to 

otiiers  to  inquire.    I  wish  that  those  who  complain  of  the  g^at  decay  of  Chr^- 

iian  piety  and  virtue  everywhere,  and  of  learning  and  acquired  improvements 

in  the  gentry  of  this  generation,  would  consider  how  to  retrieve  them  !n  the 

next    This  I  am  sure,  that,  if  the  foundation  of  it  be  not  laid  in  the  education 

And  princfpling  of  the  youth,  all  other  endeavors  will  be  in  vain.    And  if  the 

innocence,  sobriety,  and  industry  of  those  who  are  coming  up,  be  not  taken  care 

of  and  preserved,  it  will  be  ridiculous  to  expect,  that  those  who  are  to  succeed 

next  on  the  stage,  should  abound  in  that  virtue,  ability,  and  learning,  which  has 

hitherto  made  England  considerable  in  the  world.    I  was  going  to  add  courage 

tioo^  though  it  has  been  looked  on  as  the  natural  inheritance  of  Englishmen. 

"What  has  been  talked  of  some  late  actions  at  sea,  of  a  kind  unknown  to  our 

ancestors,  gives  me  oocauon  to  say,  that  debauchery  sinks  the  courage  of  men ; 

iiid  when  dissoluteness  has  eaten  out  the  sense  of  true  honor,  bravery  seldom 

itays  long  after  it.    And  I  think  it  impossible  to  find  an  instance  of  any  nation, 

Inywever  renowned  for  their  valor,  who  ever  kept  their  credit  hi  arms,  or  made 

'  themBelves  redoubtable  .amongst  their  neighbors,  after  corruption  had  once 

broke  through,  and  dissolved  the  restraint  of  discipline,  and  vice  was  grown  to 

•Qch  a  head  that  it  durst  show  itself  bareikced,  without  behig  out- of  counte* 

nittce.- 
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TISTUS. 

It  it  ^ituei  then,  direct  virtue,  which  is  the  bard  and  yaltiable  part  to  bo 
aimed  at  in.  education,  and  not  a  forward  pertncss,  or  ax^  little  arts  of  ahilting. 
AH  .otbor  ooiiBiderationB  «nd  aoeomplishmentB  should  give  waj,  and  be  postr 
poned,  to  this.  This  is  the  solid  and  substantial  good,  which,  tutors  should  not 
only  read  lectures,  and  talk  of;  but  the  labor  and  art  of  education  should  fur- 
nish the  mind  witli,  and  fasten  tliere^  and  nenrer  cease  till  the  young  man  bad  a 
tra«  ttAWk  of  ifty  and  plaoed  his  strength,  his  glory,  and  his  pWasara  ia  it  ;  ■ 

PRITATK  EDUCATION.       . 

The  more  this  advanees,  the  easier  way  will  be  msds  ibr  othec  aocomplishr 
menU  i];i.  their  turns.  Tor  ho  that  is  brought  to  submit  to  virUie^  will  not  b^ 
refraotoiy,  or  reai^,  in  auylhii^  that  becomes  him.  And*  therefore,  I  can  not 
bitf  profor  breeding  of  a  young  gentleman  at  home  in  his  ii^ber's  sight,. under  a 
g^OdtpoTomor,  as  much  the  best  and  safest  way  to  this  great  ancliqaia  end  of 
ediWtttiOQy  when  it  can  be  had,  and  is  ordered  as  it  should  be.  G^nUamcin's 
hooMi  are  aeldom  without  variety  of  oompany ;  they  should  use  their  sopt  to 
aUths  atrange  iaoos  that  come  there,  and  engage  them  in  c^versation  with 
men  of  parts  and  breeding,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it.  And  why  thoie 
who  live  in  the  country,  should  not  take  them  with  them,  when  they  make 
visits  of  civility  to  their  neighbors,  I  know  not ;  this  I  am  sure,  a  father  that 
bi«eds  his  son  at  home,  has  the  opportunity  to  have  him  more  in  bis  own  43Dm- 
pany,  and  thera  give  him  what  encouragement  be  thinks  fit,  and  can  keep  him 
better  from  the  taint  of  servants,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  than  is  possihls 
to  tM  dansebroad  3ut  what  shall  be  resolved  in  the  case,  must  in  great  mnat- 
nw  be  left  to  the  parents,  to  be  determined  by  their  drcnmstanoea  snd  oonno- 
lenoo.  tfOnly  1  thhik  it  the  worst  sort  of  good  hudmndry  for  a  fatker  not  to 
itrafai' himself  a  litUe  for  his  son's  breeding,  which,  let  his  condition  be  what  it 
wUVi*  the  best  portion  he  can  leave  him.  But  i^  after  all,  it  shall  be  thon^t 
by  eodie^  that  the  breeding  at  home  has  too  little  oompany,  and  tiiat  at  otdinaij 
iobobUi  not  BQch  as  it  should  be  for  a  young  gentieman,  I  tihink  there  might  be 
wayvfxukd  out  to  avoid  the  Inoonvenionces  on  the  one  side  and  the  othec 

EZAICPLE. 

* 

65.  Having  under  consideration  bow  great  the  influence  of  oompany  is, 
and  hpw  ;pioae  we  are  all,  especially  children,  to  imitation ;  X  must  here  talsa  th 
liberty  ^  mind  parents  of  this  one  thing,  viz.,  that  he  that  wHl  have  his 
have  a^^  respect  for  him  and  his  orders,  must  himself  have  a  great  ^verenoe 
hit  ML    "Kaxima  debetur  pucris  reverentia.*'    You  must  do  nothing:  befi 
him,  wludi;  you  would  not  have  him  imitate.    If  any  thing  escape  you  which 
wofdd  have  pass  for  a  fault  in  him,  he  will  be  sure  to  shelter  Imuself  under 
ez|Uiq;)le^  isafl  shelter  himself  so,  as  that  it  will  not  be  eaqr  to  oome  at  him 
aorxfifA  i^  ia  Inm  the  right  way.    If  you  punish  him  for  what  he  sees  yoo  _ 
tioeyoQBMU;  hewiU  not  think  that  severity  to  proceed  from  kindness  in  yi 
or  osfeliilaees  to  amend  a  fault  in  him ;  bu^  will  be  apt  tf>  interpr^  ^:^  pe|^ 
viahpesa  tiffd  arbitrary  io^periousDess  of  a  father,  wh<^  ipthout  nn j  gn^nd  ^ 
it,  would  deny,  his  son  the  liberfy  snd  pleasure  he  ^k^  hima^U^    Qt,  OT  |n 
asBome  to  yourself,  the  liber^  you  have  taken,  as  a-  pKvikge  Monging.  feo  ri 
year%  to  wlucha  child  must  not  aspue^  you  do  hot  add  new  Ibroe  to  your 
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pie,  and  recommend  the  action  the  more  powerAillj  to  him.  For  70a  must 
ilwajs  remember,  that  children  affect  to  be  men  earlier  than  ia  thought:  and 
2107  loTe  breeches,  not  for  their  cut  or  ease,  but  because  the  baring  them  is  a 
Simile  or  a  step  towards  manhood  What  I  nay  of  the  fathcr^s  carriage  before 
iu  ^iiOdren,  must  extend  itself  to  all  those  who  have  anf  authority  over  them, 
vt  fi>r  whom  he  would  have  them  hare  any  respect 

PUNiaaMEVTB. 

66.  But  to  return  to  the  business  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Ah  iha  ao- 
ioDS  of  childishness,  and  unfashionable  carriage,  and  whatever  time  and  age 
irill  of  itself  be  sure  to  reform,  being,  (as  I  have  said,)  exempt  fh>m  the  disci- 
atfiia  of  the  rod,  there  win  not  be  so  much  need  of  beating  children  as  Is  gener- 
Oly  made  use  of.  To  which  if  we  add  learning  to  read,  write,  dance,  foreign 
sagoagea,  Aa,  as  under  the  same  privilege,  there  will  be  but  very  iwely  any 
»eiSiiflion  for  blows  or  fbrce  in  an  ingenuous  education,  Tiio  right  way  to  teach 
bam  %0f  those  things  is,  to  give  them  a  Hiring  and  inclination  to  what  you  pro- 

to  them  to  be  learned,  and  that  will  engage  their  industry  and  appUeatlen. 

I  tiiink  no  hard  matter  to  do,  if  children  be  handled  as  they  should  be^  and 
he  rewards  and  punishments  above  mentioned  l>e  carefully  applied^  and  with 

these  few  rules  observed  in  the  method  of  instructing  them. 


TASKS. 

:  67,  1«  Nona  of  the  things  they  are  to  learn  should  ever  be  mado  a  burden  to 
liaia,  €>r  imposed  on  them  as  a  task.  Wltatever  m  so  proposed  presently  becomes 
rlneme:  the  mind  takes  an  aversion  to  it,  though  before  it  were  a  thing  of  de- 
list or  indifforenoy.  Let  a  child  be  but  ordered  to  whip  his  top  at  a  certain 
ham  every  day,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  a  mind  to ;  let  this  be  but  required 
If  him  M  a  duty,  wherein  he  must  spend  so  many  hours  morning  and  afternoon, 
led  see  whether  he  will  not  soon  be  weary  of  any  play  at  this  rate.  la  it  not 
10  with  grown  men?  What  they  do  cheerfully  of  themselves,  do  they  not 
ywaptly  grow  sick  of^  and  can  no  more  endure^  as  soon  as  they  find  it  is  ex- 
^eotad  of  them  as  a  duty?  Children  liave  as  much  a  mind  to  sliow  that  Wvdy 
ire  &9e,  that  their  own  good  actions  come  from  themselves,  that  Uwy  are  abso- 
lute and  independent,  as  any  of  the  proudest  of  you  grown  men,  think  of  them 
IS  you  please. 

nsposmov. 

68.  3.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  they  sliould  seldom  be  put  about  doing  even 
kboae  things  you  have  got  an  inclination  in  them  to,  but  wh  A  they  have  a  mind 
fmd  diq^KMttion  to  it  He  that  loves  reading,  writings  music^  Ac,  finds  yet  in 
blittaelf  certain  seasons  wherein  those  things  have  no  relish  to  him :  and,  if  at 
khet  time  he  forces  himself  to  it,  he  only  pothers  and  wearies  himself  to  no  pur- 
pose. 80  it  is  with  children.  This  change  of  temper  should  be  carefully  ob- 
Hfted  in  them,  and  the  favorable  seasons  of  aptitude  and  inclination  be  heed- 
Ibllgr  hdd  hold  of:  and  if  they  are  not  often  enough  fbrword  of  tliemselves,  a 
jfimd  disposition  should  be  talked  into  them,  before  tliey  be  set  upon  any  thing. 
rhis  I  think  no  hard  matter  for  a  discreet  tutor  to  do,  who  has  studied  his  pupiVs 
temper,  and  will  be  at  a  little  pains  to  fill  his  head  with  suitable  ideas,  sudi  as 
may  make  him  in  love  with  the  present  business.  By  this  means  a  great  deal 
df  time  and  tiring  would  be  saved:  for  a  chfld  w3I  learn  three  times  as  much 
n^heti  be  is  fai  tune^  as  he  will  with  doiible  the  time  and  pains,  when  he  goes 
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awkwardly,  or  is  dragged  tmwillifigly  to  !t  If  this  wer6  minded  fls  H  iboald, 
chiidi^  might  be  permitted  to  wmtj  themaelvefl  wftfa  plijr,  an^  jret  1mt«  time 
enotfgh  to  leam  what  is  suited  tb'  the  eapadty  of  eabh  age.  '  But  no  soeh  fbisg 
if'toiisidetM  tn  the  ordinarf  way  of  edueatioh,  nor  6an  it  w^ll  1h^.  ¥hst  ^toogh 
di8eli>liho  of  life  rod  is  bulit  upon  other  principleB,'  has  no  lOXractlofri  fo  it,'  fe^;ahh 
not  wlKat  humour  chDdrcn  are  in,  nor  ldofta'iifU>r'&vbhibIo  aeaiioM  of  IndiaA- 
tlM.'-  And  indeed  it  would  be  Tediculott8,'wh«n  eOmpiil^M  andbldw^  hsn 
mii^  an  aversion  in  the  clilld  to  his  ta^,  lo  e±pe<^t  ho  dMMild  tteefy  of  Ife 
tntrh  aioobrd  leay«  his  play,  and  with  pleasure  bourt  the  oiiSeaitf^maMof  Uteiiii^ 
wliereafl^  were  ntatters  ordered  right,  learning  any  thfng  thiery  AotiKLb^  tacjght 
n^Httle  made  as  much  a  recreation  to  their  play,  ajs  their  play  la  t(^tfa^leara> 
ing;  The  pahns  are  equal  on  btfth  indes:  nor  Is  it  thai;  wliidi  treiAleis  IfefeBfr ; 
ftMhey  love  to  be  busy,  and  the  chati^  and  variety  la  that  whieii  tttlnnfly 
cMigbtt  them.  The  only  odds  is,  in  thai  wiiioh  we  call  ptoy  thiey  mat  ait  liberty, 
«iid  employ  their  pains,  (whereof  yoa  may  obasrt^  th^m  nev«r  8paHng;>flMy^ 
tout  what  they  are  to  learn,  Is  forbbd  npon  thenl;  they  ani  csd!e<^-«oiiMp60ei, 
and^Hven  to  ic  This  is  tliat  which  at  fitst  entrance  bana  and  «d6l8- tfii»; 
ttiey  want  tlteir  llbor^r  got  them  but  to  ask  th«ir  tutor  to  teaoh  tbeia,  m^a^ 
do  «ftm  their  play-fdlowa,  instead  of  faia  oalHng  upon  them  io  leaftf;  ittd  they 
baiag'  satisfied  that  they  act  as  freely  in  this  aa  they  do  in  other  tilings^- Aiy 
wfllgo  on  with  as  much  pleasuro  hi  k,  and  it  will  not  difibr  ln>i»*tfaelr-olfaer 
•porta and  play.  By  those  wi^s,  carefiiNy  pursued,  a diOd  -may  bebroagMlb 
dcaiietDbe  taught  any  thing  yoti  hate  a' mind  bb  ahduld  leiUiL  9%e 
put,  I  xxmfees,  is  with  the  flratcar  eldeiC;  but  when  oBoa  he  ia  ast  aHght^  fl^ 
•iigif'by'hita  to  lead  the  Pe«t  whither  one  win. 

S9.  Though  It  be  paat  doubt,  that  the  fittest  thne  for  children  lo^ 
thing  ia  when  their  minds  aire  in  tune^  and  wefn  diapoeed  toit;  Wh^fe 
flag^ttg-  of  spirit,  nor  intentoesa  of  thought  upon  aothethin^  eia^  miltaa 
awkward  and  averse ;  yet  two  things  are  to  be  taken  ctO^  dff -1«  tkntthesei 
aona  either  not  being  warily  observed,  and  laid  hold  on,  aa  often  aa 
or  elae  not  returning  as  often  as  they. should;  the  improvement  of  the  child  W    _^  ^e 
n<4  tiliereby  neglected,  and  so  he  bo  let  grow  into  an  habitual  i 
firmed  in  this  indisposition.    2.  That  though  otl^er  thinga  ara  ill  learned  wh& 
the  inind  is  either  indisposed,  or  otherwise  tak^n  up;  yet  it  la  of  great 
and  worth  our  endeavors,  to  teach  the  mind  to  get  ttie  jnastery.oyer  itaeif; 
to  be  able,  upon  choice,  to  take  itself  o^  frbm.  the  hot  pursuit  of  one  things 
tei  iiaclf  upon  another,  with  iacility  and  delight;  or  a^  any  tiine  to  shak^' 
its  sluggishness,  and  vigorously  employ  itself  abpi;t  what  reason,  or  the 
of  another,  shall  direct.    This  is  tO  bp  done  in  children,  by  trying  them 
timM,  when  they  are  by  laziness  unbent,  oir  by  avocation  bent,  another 
and  endeavoring  to  make  them  buckle  to  the  thmg  proposed.    If  l^  fhia 
the.  mina  can  get  an  habitual  dominion  over  itself  lay  by  ideas  or 
occanon  requires,  and  betak^  itself  to  new  and  1^  acceptable  empkornf^-^ --fQili 
without,  reluctancy  or  discomposure,  it  will.be  an.  advaptagt  ..of  ignove  eo^mmtttie^ 
quence  than  Latin  or  logic,  or  most  of  those  thjinga  chji|dren  JU90  nftu^^^pr-iv^ 
quire4  to  learn. 

.  -fc.      ■  ,  CQicpxJLaioii;  ••  .-         ':   .  -''■■■• 

1d.Ohildren  behig  more  active  and  bmiy  !n  thaiaj^  tfaui  in  aby'ottid^  jmi 
of  their  life,  and  being  indifferent  to  any  thing  titej  dm  ^  Id 'llttjr  m^  hm  6it 
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4oing;  danciog  and  icotcU-hoppers  would  be  tho  same  thing  to  them,  were  the 
enoouragexnontB  and  diaoouragements  equal  But  to  things  wo  would  have 
tfaem  karn,  the  great  and  only  dijscouragcnient  I  can  obeenre  ia^  that  they  are 
caUed  to  it;  it  is  made  their  busineaa;  thoy  are  teaied  and  Q\\\d  about  it,  and 
4b. it. with  trembling  and  apprehenaion,*  or,  when  tlpoy  oome  wUMngly  to  it^  are 
Irapt  too  long  at  it,  till  thoy  are  quite  tired;  al|  wluch  entrenches  tfio  much  on 
tltal  natural  freedom  they  extremely  aflect  And  it  ia  that  ^berty  oloue,  which 
.glivia  the  true  reliah  and  delight  to  their  ordinary  play  games.  Turn  the  tables, 
aodyou  will  fiud,  they  wiU  soon  change  their  application;  esp^iolly  if  they  see 
the  examples  of  otliorii  whom  they  esteem  and  thiuk«above  tltcmsclvea.  And 
if- tbe-thinga 'Which  they  observe  others  to  do,  be  ordered  so  timt  they  inRinuaie 
-UMmeelves  into  them,  ss  the  privilege  of  an  age  or  oondition  above  tlieirs ;  tben 
ambition  and  the  desire  still  to  get  forward,  and  higher,  and  to  be  like  these 
above  them^  will  set  them  on  work,  and  make  litem  go  on  with  yigor  and 
^pleasare;  pleasure  in  what  tlicy  have  begun  by  tlieb*  own  desire.  In  whidU 
.way  the  enjoyment  of  their  dearly  beloved  fVeedom  will  be  no  small  cnoourage- 
meni  to  thera. .  To  all  of  which,  if  there  be  added  i\w  satififaction  of  credit  and 
-Imputation,  I  am  apt  to  think  there  will  need  no  other  spur  to  excite  their  ap- 
■pljoBtion  and  assiduity,  as  much  as  is  neoessory.  I  confers,  there  needs  patience 
and  skill,  gentleness  and  attention,  and  a  prudent  conduct,  to  attain  this  at  first. 
3at  why  have  you  a  tutor,  if  there  needed  no  pains  ?  But  when  this  is  coice 
4ptablished,  all  the  rest  will  follow  more  easily  than  in  any  more  severe- and 
.imperious  discipUne.  And  I  tliink  it  na  hard  matter  to  gain  ibis-  point ;  I  am 
puns  it  will  not  be^  where  duldren  have  no  ill  examples  set  before  thero^  The 
great  danger  therefore  I  apprehend  is  on^  ttosa  servants,  and  otiier  ill-ordered 
^^dven,  or  such  other  vicious  or  foolisli  people,  who  spoil  dilldren,  both  by  tho 
til  pattern  they  set  before  them  in  their  own  ill  eaanners,  and  by  giving  them 
together  the  two  things  they  shouM  never  have  at  once;  I  mcnn,  vicious  plcas- 
luaa  and  commendation. 

ORIDIKO. 

Yl.  As  children  should  very  seldom  be  corrected  by  blows;  so,  I  think,  fre- 
qt^nt,  and  especially  passionate  chiding,  of  almost  as  ill  consequence.  It  les- 
■ens  the  authority  of  the  parents,  and  the  respect  of  tho  child :  fur  I  bid  you 
ttin  remember,  they  distinguish  early  betwixt  passion  and  reason :  and  as  they 
can  not  but  have  a  reverence  for  what  comes  from  the  latter,  so  they  quickly 
fpcow  Into  a  contempt  of  the  former ;  or  if  it  causes  a  present  terror,  yet  it  soon 
wears  off:  and  natural  inclination  will  easily  Icam  to  slight  such  scarecrows, 
which  make  a  noise,  but  are  not  animated  by  reason.  Children  being  to  be 
festrained  by  the  parents  only  in  vicious  (which  In  their  tender  years,  are  only 
a Ibw,) Ihings,  a  look  or  nod  only  ought  to  correct  them,  when  they  do  amiss: 
or,  if  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought  to  be  grave,  kind  and  sober, 
Irepresentlng  the  iU,  or  unbecomingness  of  the  faults,  rather  than  a  hasty  rating 
of  the  child  fbr  It,  which  makes  him  not  suiflicicntly  distinguish  whether  your 
dldike  be  not  more  directed  to  him  than  his  fault.  Passionate  chiding  usually 
carries  rough  and  ill  language  with  it,  which  has  this  further  ill  effect,  that  it 
teaches  and  Justifies  it  in  children:  and  the  names  that  their  parents  qr  pre- 
oepton  give  them,  they  will  not  bo  ashamed  or  backward  to  bestow  on  others^ 
haviDg  ao  good  authority  for  the  use  of  them, 
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OUtfTUIACT. 

71  I  foresee  here  it  will  be  objected  to  me:  what  then,  will  yon  have  cfaildieB 
nefer  beaten,  nor  chid,  for  any  fault?  this  wQl  be  to  let  Ioqm  the  reioa  to  all 
kinds  of  disorder.    Not  so  much  as  is  imagined,  if  a  right  coarse  has  been 
taken  in  the  first  seasouing  of  their  minds,  and  implanting  that  awe  of  their 
parents  above-mentioned.    For  beating,  by  constant  observation,  is  fiyund  to  do. 
little  good,  where  the  smart  of  it  is  all  the  punishment  is  feared  or  felt  in  it; 
tat  the  influence  of  that  quickly  wears  out  with  the  memory  of  iL    But  yet 
there  is  one,  and  but  one  fault,  for  which  I  think  children  should  be  beatsnj 
and  that  is  obstinacy  or  rebellion.    And  in  this  too  I  would  have  it  ordered  ao» 
if  it  can  bo,  that  the  shame  of  the  whipping,  and  not  tlie  pain,  should  be  the 
Cpi^eatest  part  of  the  punishment    Shame  of  doing  amiss^  and  deserving  chas^ 
tisoment,  is  the  only  true  restraint  belonging  to  virtue.    The  smart  of  the  xod, 
if  shame  accompanies  it  not,  soon  ceases,  and  is  forgotten,  and  will  qoic^y,  bf 
use,  loose  its  terror.    I  liave  known  the  children  of  a  person  of  quali^  kept  in 
awe,  by  the  fear  of  having  their  shoes  pulled  off,  as  much  as  others  by  appre* 
hehslons  of  a  rod  hanging  over  them.    Some  such  punishment  I  think  bett« 
than  boating;  for  it  is  shame  of  the  fault,  and  the  disgrace  that  attends  it,  that 
they  should  Htand  in  fear  of)  rather  than  pain,  if  you  would  have  them  have, 
temper  truly  ingenuous.    But  stubbornness,  and  an  obstinate  diaol 
most  be  mastered  with  a  force  and  blows :  for  this  there  is  no  other  remedy.^ 
Whatever  particular  action  you  bid  him  do,  or  forbear,  you  must  be  sure  to.i 
yonrsblf  obeyed;  no  quarter,  in  this  case,  no  resistance^    For  when  oooe  ilk       h 
ootnes  to  be  a  trial  of  skill,  a  contest  for  mastery  betwixt  you,  aa  it  is^  if  yor^    m^ 
command,  and  ho  reflises ;  you  must  be  sure  to  carry  it,^ whatever  blows  S      .    it 
costs,  if  a  nod  or  words  will  not  prevaO;  unless,  for  ever  after,  joa  intend  t^.      lo 
live  in  obedieuco  to  your  son.    A  prudent  and  kind  mother,  of  my 
anoe,  was,  on  such  an  occasion,  forced  to  whip  her  little  daughter,  at  her 
coming  home  from  nurse,  eight  times  successively,  the  same  mornings 
she  could  master  her  stubbornness,  and  obtain  a  compliance  in  a  very 
indiCfbrcnt  matter.      If  she  hod  left  off  sooner,  and  stopped  at  the 
whipping,  she  had  spoiled  the  child  forever;  and,  by  her  unprevailing  bloi 
only  confirmed  her  rcfVaptoriness,  very  hardly  afterwards  to  be  cored: 
wisoly  persisting,  till  she  had  bent  her  mind,  and  suppled  her  will,  the  only 
of  correction  and  chastisement,  she  established  her  authority  thoroughly  in  —    "tkt 
veiy  first  occasions,  and  had  ever  after  a  very  ready  compliance  and  obedie^aHDoi 
in  all  things  from  her  daughter.    For,  as  this  was  the  first  time,  ao^  I  thinla^E^  it 
was  the  Inst  too  she  ever  struck  her. 

Hie  pain  of  the  rod,  the  first  occasion  that  requires  it,  continued  and  incr^^ei- 
ed  without  leaving  off,  till  it  has  thoroughly  prevailed,  should  first  bend     tk$ 
mind  and  settle  the  parent's  authority;  and  then  gravity,  mixed  with  kindB^if 
■hoatd  for  ever  aflor  keep  it 

This,  if  well  reflected  on,  would  make  people  mors  wary  in  the  use  of  iAf 
rod  and  the  cudgel ;  and  keep  them  fK>m  being  so  apt  to  think  beating  the  asft 
end  nniversal  remedy,  to  be  applied  at  random,  on  aU  oocasioM.    lUi  k  e«^ 
tain,  however,  if  it  does  no  good,  it  does  great  harm ;  if  it  readne  not  til  /  ^, 

mind,  and  makes  not  the  wUl  supple,  it  hardens  the  offender;  and,  whaimr 
pains  it  has  suffered  for  it,  it  does  but  endear  to  him  hialieloTed  stobboiBMlik 
which  has  got  him  this  tUne  the  victory,  and  prepares  hhn  to  oonteek  and  bopi 
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It  for  the  future.  Thus,  I  doubt  jQOt|  hvMty  ill-ordered  correction,  many  have 
1  taoght  to  be  obstinate  and  refhictory,  who  otlienv'ise  would  have  been  very 
at  and  tractable.  For,  if  you  punish  a  child  so,  as  if  it  were  only  to  revenge 
past  fault,  which  has  raised  your  choler;  wliat  operation  can  this  liave  upon 
mtnd,  which  is  the  part  to  bo  amended  ?  If  there  were  no  sturdy  humor 
viUfblness  mixed  with  his  fault,  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  required  the 
itiiy  of  blows.  A  kind  of  grave  admonition  Is  enough  to  remedy  ^ho  slips 
railtr,  forgetfhlness,  or  inadvertency,  and  is  as  much  as  they  will  stand  ia 
1  of  But,  ir  there  were  a  perversene.«ts  ia  the  will,  if  it  were  a  dosigncdi 
>lTod  disobedience,  the  punishment  is  nut  to  bo  measured  by  the  grcatncoa 
malhiess  of  the  matter  wherein  it  appeared,  but  by  the  opposition  it  carries, 
stands  in,  to  that  respect  and  submission  that  is  duo  to  the  fa  therms  orders ; 
cih  must  always  be  rigorously  exacted,  and  the  blows  by  pauses  laid  on,  till 
r  reach  the  mind,  and  you  perceive  the  signs  of  a  true  sorrow,  shame,  and 
pose  of  obedience.     . 

his,  I  confb«8,  requires  something  more  than  setting  children  a  task,  and 
ppitig  them  without  any  more  ado,  if  it  be  not  done,  and  done  to  our  fancy. 
I  roquirps  care,  attention,  observation,  and  a  nice  study  of  children's  tcm- 
K,  and  welgliing  their  faults  well,  before  wo  come  to  this  sort  of  punishment 
is  not  that  better  than  nlmiys  to  have  a  rod  in  hand,  as  the  only  instru- 
it  of  government ;  and,  by  frequent  use  of  it  on  all  occa8ion.<4,  misapply  and 
ier  iiiefflcAcious  this  Inst  and  useful  remedy,  whcro  there  is  need  of  it? 
what  else  can  be  expected,  when  it  is  promiscuously  used  upon  every  little 
?  When  a  mistake  in  concordance,  or  a  wrong  position  in  verse,  shall  have 
aererfty  of  the  lasli,  in  a  well-tempered  and  indu^itrious  lad,  as  surely  as  a 
(bl  crime  in  an  obstinate  and  perverse  offender ;  how  can  such  a  way  of  cor- 
ion  be  expected  to  do  good  on  the  mind,  and  set  that  right,  which  is  tho 
r  thing  to  be  looked  afler?  and,  when  set  right,  brings  all  the  rest  that  you 
desire  along  with  it. 

3.  HVhero  a  wrong  bent  of  the  will  wants  not  amendment,  there  can  bo  no 
i  of  blows.  All  other  faults,  where  the  mind  is  rightly  disposed,  and  refuses 
the  government  and  authority  of  tho  fUthcr  or  tutor,  are  but  mistakes,  and 
li  be  over  looked ;  or,  when  they  aiv  takes  notice  of,  need  no  other  but  the 
tie  remedies  of  advice,  direction,  and  reproof;  till  the  repeated  and  willful 
lect  of  tliese  shows  the  fault  to  be  in  the  mind,  and  that  a  manifest  per- 
leness  of  tho  will  lies  at  the  root  of  their  disobedience.  But  whenever  ob- 
mtyt  which  ia  an  open  defiance,  appears,  that  can  not  be  winked  at,  or  neg- 
od,  btxt  must.  In  tho  first  instance,  be  subdued  and  mastered ;  only  care  must 
lad  that  we  mistake  not,  and  we  must  bo  sure  it  is  obstinacy,  and  notlung 
• 

4.  But  since  the  occasions  of  punishment,  especially  beating,  are  as  much 
te  avoided  ta  may  be,  I  think  It  should  not  be  often  brought  to  this  point. 
he  awe  I  spoke  of  be  once  got,  a  look  will  bo  sufficient  in  most  coses.  N(»r 
>ed  should  bo  the  same  carriage,  seriousness^  or  application  bo  expected 
a  Tonng  children,  as  fVom  those  of  riper  growth.  Tliey  must  be  permitted, 
'.  said,  the  foolish  and  childish  actions  suitable  to  their  years,  without  taking 
loe  of  them ;  inadvertency,  carelessness,  and  gaiety,  is  tho  character  of  that 
.  I  think  the  severity  I  spoke  of  Is  not  to  extend  itself  to  such  uosoaaona- 
TMtndnts;  nor  is  that  hastily  to  be  interpreted  obstinacy  or  willfhlnesi^ 
k&  fa  the  natural  product  of  their  age  or  temper.    In  such  miscarriages  th^ 

86 
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are  to  be  assisted,  and  helped  towards  an  amendment,  as  weak  people  under  i 
natural  infirmity;  which,  though  thej  are  warned  o(|  yet  every  relapse  must 
not  be  counted  a  perfect  neglect,  and  they  presently  treated  as  obstteate. 
Faults  of  frailty,  as  they  should  never  be  neglected,  or  let  pass  withotrtiniDd- 
ing ;  so,  unless  the  will  mixed  with  them,  they  should  nev^r  be  exaggerated,  or 
very  sharply  reproved ;  but  with  a  gentle  hand  set  right,  as  tSme  add  age  p6^ 
mit  By  this  means,  children  will  come  to  see  what  is  in  any  miscarriage  that 
is  chiefly  oflensive,  and  so  learn  to  avoid  it.  This  will  encourage  them  to  keep 
their  wills  right,  which  is  the  great  business:  when  they  find  that  St  presenree 
them  from  any  great  displeasure;  and  that  in  all  their  other  fidUngs  tbey  Heet 
with  the  kind  concern  and  help,  rather  than  the  anger  and  passionate  reproach- 
es, of  the'ir  tutor  and  parents.  Keep  them  from  vice,  and  vicious  dfeporiHoM^ 
and  such  a  kind  of  behavior  in  general  will  come,  with  every  degree  of  tfcefrage, 
as  is  suitable  to  that  age,  and  the  company  they  ordinarily  converse  with:  and 
as  they  grow  in  years,  they  will  grow  in  attention  and  application.  Bot  that 
your  words  may  always  carry  weight  and  authority  with  them.  If  it  sbaH  hap- 
pen upon  any  occasion,  that  you  bid  lilm  leave  off  the  doingf'of  any  etea  AiW* 
ish  things,  you  must  be  sure  to  carry  the  point,  and  not  let  him  hate  the  maa- 
tery.  But  yet,  I  say,  I  would  have  the  fhther  seldom  interposa  bii  vMntj 
and  command  in  these  cases,  or  in  any  other,  but  such  as  have  a  tetckix^  to 
vicious  habits.  I  think  there  are  better  ways  of  prevailing  with  them;  aJid  a 
gentle  persuasion  in  reasoning,  (when  the  first  point  of  aabrnMoQ  to  jenr  ^ 
is  gotj  will  most  thnes  do  mubh  better. 

AEAdONlNG. 

75.  It  will  perhaps  be  wondered,  that  I  mention  reasoning  with  diil^' 
and  yet  I  can  not  but  think  that  the  true  way  of  dealing  with  them.  ^^ 
understand  it  as  early  as  they  do  language ;  and  if  I  mis  observe  not,  ftfif^ 
to  be  treated  as  rational  creatures  sooner  than  is  imagined.  It  is  a  pride  Bboold 
be  cherished  in  them,  and,  as  much  as  can  bo,  made  the  gpreatest  instnuaeo^  ^ 
turn  them  by. 

But  when  I  talk  of  reasoning,  T  do  pot  intend  any  other  but  such  ai  fa  «*^^ 
to  the  child's  capacity  and  apprehension.  Nobody  can  think  a  boy  of  thrw* 
seven  years  old  should  be  argued  with  as  a  grown  man.  Long  discotff*^  •"" 
philosophical  reasonings,  at  best  amaze  and  confound,  but  do  not  instnic^  CQu* 
dren.  When  I  say,  therefore,  that  they  must  be  treated  as  rational  creit***!^ 
mean,  that  you  should  make  them  sensible,  by  the  mildness  of  yonr  carW" 
and  the  composure,  even  in  your  correction  of  them,  that  wliat  ytW  ^  * 
reasonable  in  you,  and  useful  and  necessary  for  them ;  and  that  it  iarnot<5^^ 
caprice,  passion,  or  fancy,  that  you  command  or  forbid  them  any  Alng.  '*°" 
tliey  are  capable  of  understanding;  and  there  is  no  virtue  they  shottM  he  ex- 
cited to,  nor  fault  they  should  be  kept  from,  which  I  do  not  tliink  they  v^7^ 
convinced  of:  but  it  must  be  by  such  reasons  as  their  age  and  unden***^ 
are  capable  o^  and  those  proposed  always  in  very  fbw  and  plaSn  wordi.  *** 
foundations  on  which  several  duties  are  built,  and  the  Ibuntaitts  oT  right  av 
wrong,  from  which  they  spring,  are  not,  perhaps,  easily  to  be  let  into  tirtf^ 
of  grown  men,  not  used  to  abstract  their  thoughts  fWmi  commoh  rec»^ 
opinions.  Much  liass  are  children  capable  of  reasonings  from  remiote  pAo^ 
Tlicy  can  not  conceive  the  force  of  long  deductions:  the  leaisoiis  M^*^ 
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them  must  bo  obTioua,  and  level  to  their  thoughts,  and  such  as  may,  (if  I  may 
■o  Bay,)  be  felt  and  touched.  But  yet,  if  their  age,  temper,  atid  indlnationa  be 
considered,  tliey  will  never  want  such  motives  as  may  bo  sufficient  to  convince 
them.  If  there  bo  no  other  more  particular,  yet  these  will  always  be  intelligible, 
imd  of  force,  to  deter  them  from  any  fault  fit  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  thorn,  viz. 
that  it  will  be  a  discredit  and  disgrace  to  them,  and  displease  you. 

76.  But,  of  all  tho  ways  whereby  children  are  to  be  instructed,'  and  their 
naniiers  formed,  the  plainest,  easiest,  and  most  efficacious,  is  to  set  before  their 
eyes  tho  examples  of  those  things  you  would  have  them  do  or  avoid.  Which, 
when  they  are  pointed  out  to  them,  in  the  prnc^ce  of  persons  within  their 
knowledge,  with  some  reflections  on  their  beauty  or  unbccomingness,  are  of 
more  fbrco  to  draw  or  deter  tlieir  imitation  than  any  discourses  which  can  be 
made  to  them.  Virtues  and  vices  can  by  no  words  be  so  plainly  set  before 
their  unden>tanding8  as  tho  actions  of  other  men  will  show  them,  when  you 
direct  their  observation,  and  bid  them  view  Uiis  or  that  good  or  bad  quality  in 
ibeir  practice.  And  the  beauty  or  uncomeliness  of  many  things,  in  good  and  ill 
btfeeding-,  will  be  bettor  learnt,  and  make  deeper  impressions,  on  tbem,  in  the 
examples  of  others,  tlian  from  any  rules  or  instructions  can  be  given  about 
them. 

-  This  is  «  method  to  be  used,  not  only  whilst  they  ore  young;  but  to  be  con- 
tinued, even  as  long  as  they  shall  be  under  another's  tuition  or  conduct.  Nay, 
I  know  not  whether  it  bo  not  tho  best  way  to  be  used  by  a  father,  as  long  as  ho 
shall  think  fit,  on  any  occasion,  to  reform  any  thing  he  wishes  mended  in  his 
0Dn;  nothing  sinking  so  gently,  and  so  deep,  into  men's  minds,  as  example. 
And  what  ill  they  either  overlook,  or  indulge  in  themselves,  they  can  Aot  but 
dislike,  and  be  ashamed  ofj  when  it  is  set  before  them  in  another. 

WHEPPINO. 

77.  It  may  be  doubted  concerning  whipping,  when,  as  the  last  remedy,  it 
cornea  to  be  necessary ;  at  what  times,  and  by  whom  it  should  be  done :  whether 
presently  upon  the  committing  the  fuult,  whilst  it  is  yet  fresh  and  hdt;  and 
whether  parents  themselves  should  beat  their  children.  As  to  the  first;  I 
think  it  should  not  bo  done  presently,  lest  passion  mingle  with  it ;  and  so, 
though  it  exceed  tho  just  proportion,  yet  it  loses  of  its  due  weight:  for  even 
lAuldren  discern  when  we  do  things  in  passion.  But,  as  I  said  before,  that  has 
most  weight  with  them,  that  appears  sedately  to  come  fh>m  their  parents*  rea- 
■on ;  and  they  are  not  without  this  distinction.    Next,  if  you  have  any  discreet 

r  servant  capable  of  it,  and  has  the  place  of  governing  your  child,  (for  tf  you 
have  ft  tutor,  there  is  no  doubt,)  I  think  it  is  best  tho  smart  should  come  hioro 
Immediately  fix>m  another's  hand,  though  by  the  parent's  order,  who  should  see 
H  done;  i^iiereby  the  parent's  authority  will  be  preserved,  and  the  child*s  aver- 
sion, for  the  pain  it  suffers,  rather  be  turned  on  the  person  that  immediately  in- 
flict it.  For  I  would  have  a  father  seldom  strike  his  child,  but  upon  very 
mrgent  necessity,  and  as  the  last  remedy:  and  then  perhaps  it  wHt  be  fit  to 
doit  so  that  the  child  should  not  quickly  forget  It.   , 

78.  But,  AS  I  said  before,  beating  is  the  worst,  and  therefore  the  last, 
to  be  used  in  the  correction  of  children;  and  that  only  in  caees  of 
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extremity,  after  all  gentler  ways  have  been  tried,  and  proved  unsuccessful 

whicli,  if  well  observed,  there  will  bo  very  seldom  any  need  of  blows. 

it   not  b^Ing  to  bo  imagined  that  a  child  will  often,  if  ever,  dispute 

father'^s  present  command  in  any  particular  instance ;  and  the  father  not  int 

posing  his  absolute  authority,  m  peremptory  rules,  concemhig  either  cfail^ 

or  indifTcrcnt  actions,  wherein  his  son  iis  to  have  his  liberty;  (nr  coneermnc 

his   learning  or  improvement,  wherein  there  is  no  compuUson  to  be 

there  remains  only  the  prohibition  of  some  vicious  actions,  whcrehi  a  chiLC^  ^ 

is  dapablo  of  obstinacy,  and  consequently  can  deserve  beating:  and  sot! 

will  be  but  very  few  occasions  of  that  discipline  to  be  used  by  any  one,  w 

ootulders  well,  and  orders  his  child's  education  as  it  should  be.    For  the 

seven  years,  what  vices  can  a  child  be  guilty  of,  but  lying,  or  some  ifi-natur* 

tridcs;  the  repeated  commission  whereof^  after  his  fhthcr's  direct 

against  it,  shall  bring  him  into  the  condemnation  of  obstinacy,  and  the  eh;. 

tiBetnent  of  thd  rod  ?    If  any  vicious  inclination  in  him  be,  in  the  first 

anoe  and  instances  of  it,  treated  as  it  should  be,  first  with  yoorwonder; 

then  if  returning  again  a  second  time,  discountenanced  with  the  severe 

of  the  father,  tutor,  and  all  about  him,  and  a  treatment  suitable  to  the  stal 

discredit  before  mentioned;  and  this  continued  till  he  be  made  sensible 

aiB&atned  of  his  fault ;  I  imagine  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  otiier  correct 

nor  ever  any  occasion  to  come  to  blows.    The  necessity  6f  such  diaaJistii  wrt 

is  usually  tlie  consequence  only  of  former  indulgences  or  neglects.    If  vic^      ioog 

incdSnations  were  watched  fVom  the  beginning,  and  the  first  irregularities  w^^Hbtek 

they  caused  corrected  by  those  gentle  ways,  we  should  seldom  have  to  do  w^^Mria 

more  tlian  one  disorder  at  once :  which  would  be  easily  set  right  without         mj 

stir  or  noise,  and  not  require  so  harsh  a  discipline  as  beating.    Thus^  od_-^«  i^ 

one,  as  they  appeared,  they  might  all  be  weeded  out,  without  anyrigns  or  a^Eseoh 

cry  that  ever  they  had  been  there.    But  we  letting  their  fanlta,  (by  indoM^  ^Ing 

and  humoring  our  little  one;*,)  grow  up,  till  they  are  sturdy  and  nume 

and  the  defbrmity  of  them  malces  us  ashamed  and  uneasy,  we  are  fain  to 

to  the  plow  and  the  harrow ;  the  spade  and  the  pick-axe  must  go  dec^p  to 

come  at  the  roots,  and  all  the  force,  skill,  and  diligence  we  can  use  is  s>^zaaroe 

enough  to  cleanse  the  vitiated  seed-plat,  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  restv^^QS 

the  hopes  of  fhiits  to  reward  our  pains  in  its  season. 

79.  This  course,  if  obsorved,  will  spare  both  father  and  child  the  trou1c»le«f 
repeated  injunctjpns,  and  multiplied  rules  of  doing  and  forbearing.    Tar    I>b 
of  opinion,  that  of  those  actions  which  tend  to  vicious  habits,  (which  are    'AImib 
alone  that  a  father  should  interpose  his  authority  and  commands  in,)  none  mMjM 
be  forbidden  children  till  they  are  found  guilty  of  them.    For  socb  unV^fsalf 
prohibitions,  if  they  do  nothing  worse,  do  at  least  so  much  towards  1n^<^ 
and  allowing  them,  that  they  suppose  that  children  may  be  guilty  of  theocB^  ^ 
would  possibly  be  safer  in  the  ignorance  of  any  such  faults.    And  tlk^  b** 
remedy  to  stop  them,  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  show  wonder  and  amaasmeiit  «t«fly 
such  action  as  hath  a  vicious  tendency,  when  it  is  first  taken  notice  o^u* 
child.    For  example,  when  he  is  first  found  in  a  lie,  or  any  ill-naturedl    tnck? 
the  first  remedy  should  be,  to  talk  to  him  of  it  as  a  strange  monstrous  ms^f 
that  it  could  not  be  imagined  he  would  have  done;  and  so  shame  him  out  off^  m  ^ 

80.  It  will  be,  (it  is  like,)  objected,  that  whatsoever  I  fancy  of  the  tradM'  f  ^ 
neas  of  children,  and  the  prevalency  of  those  softer  ways  of  shams  sod  ooD-            V  • 
mendation ;  yet  there  are  many,  who  will  never  apply  themselTei  to  ^           M  ^ 
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books,  and  to  what  tbcy  ougiit  to  learo,  unless  Uicy  arc  scouiig:cd  to  it.  This, 
I  fear,  is  nothiog  but  tho  language  of  ordinary  schools  and  iushion,  which  have 
.never  suflTercd  tho  other  to  be  tried  as  it  sltould  be,  in  places  where  it  could  be 
teken  notico  oC  Wh}*,  else,  does  the  learning  of  Latin  and  Greek  need  the 
rod,  when  French  and  Italian  need  it  not?  Children  learn  to  dance  and  fence 
without  whipping :  na^  arithmetic,  drawing,  ^tc,  Uiej  apply  themselves  well 
enough  tc^  without  boating ;  which  would  make  one  suspect,  that  there  is  some- 
thing strange,  unnatural,  and  disagreeable  to  that  age  in  the  things  required  in 
grammar-schools,  or  in  the  methods  used  there,  that  children  can  not  bo  brought 
tov  without  the  severity  of  the  h»sh,  and  hardly  with  that  too ;  or  else,  tlmt  it 
!■  «  mistako  tliat  those  tongues  could  not  bo  taught  them  witliout  beating. 

81.  But  let  us  suppose  some  so  negligent  or  idle,  that  they  will  not  be  brought 
to  learn  by  the  gentle  ways  proposed,  (for  we  must  grant  tliat  there  will  be 
•bildren  found  of  all  tempers;)  yet  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  the  rough 
discipline  of  the  cudgel  is  to  be  used  to  all.  Nor  can  any  one  bo  concluded  un- 
manageable by  the  milder  methods  of  government,  till  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly tried  upon  him ;  and,  if  they  will  not  prevail  with  him  to  use  his  en- 
deavors, and  do  what  is  in  his  power  to  do,  wo  make  no  excuses  for  the  obsti- 
nate :  blows  are  the  proper  remedies  for  those :  but  blows  laid  on  in  a  way 
different  from  tlie  ordinary,  lie  that  wUlfuIly  neglects  his  book,  and  stubborn- 
^  refuses  any  thing  ho  can  do,  required  of  him  by  his  lather,  express'mg  him- 
self in  a  positive  serious  command,  should  not  bo  corrected  with  two  or  three 
•ogry  lashes,  for  not  performing  his  task,  and  the  same  punishment  repeated 
Again  and  again,  upon  every  tho  like  default:  but,  when  it  is  brought  to 
ibat  pass,  that  willfulness  evidently  shows  itself  and  makes  blows  necesaoiy,  I 
ibink  the  chastisement  should  be  a  Uttle  more  sedate,  and  a  little  more  severe, 
And  tho  whipping,  (mingled  with  admonition  between,)  so  continued,  till  the 
impressions  of  it,  on  tho  mind,  were  found  legible  in  tho  face,  voice,  and  sub- 
mission of  the  child,  not  so  sensible  of  the  smart,  as  of  the  fault  he  has  been 
guilty  of,  and  melting  in  true  sorrow  under  it  If  such  a  correction  as  this  tried 
•ome  few  times  at  fit  distances,  and  carried  to  tho  utmost  severity,  with  the 
Tisihle  displeasure  of  the  father  all  the  while,  will  not  work  the  effect,  turn  the 
mind,  and  produce  a  future  compliance;  what  can  be  hoped  from  blows,  and  to 
what  purpose  should  they  bo  any  more  used?  Beating,  when  you  can  expect 
no  good  from  it,  will  look  moro  like  the  fury  of  an  enraged  enemy  than  the 
gpod-will  of  a  compassionate  friend;  and  such  chastisement  carries  with  it  only 
provocation,  without  any  prospect  of  amendment.  If  it  be  any  father's  misfortune 
to  bavo  a  son  thus  perverse  and  untractable,  I  know  not  wliat  more  lie  can  do 
bat  pray  tor  him.  But  I  imagino,  if  a  right  course  be  taken  with  children  from 
tb»  beginning,  very  few  will  be  fpund  to  be  such;  and  when  there  are  any  such 
iattacces,  they  are  not  to  be  the  rule  for  education  of  tliose  who  are  better  na- 
tmedf  and  msky  be  managed  with  better  usage. 

TUTORS  AND  GOTERXORS. 

82.  If  a  tutor  can  be  got,  that,  thinking  himself  in  the  father's  place,  charged 
With  his  care,  and  relishing  these  things,  will  at  the  bepnning  apply  himself  to 
put  them  in  practice,  he  will  afterwards  find  his  work  very  easy :  and  you  will, 
t  guess,  have  your  son  in  a  little  time  a  greater  proficient  in  both  learning  and 
breeding  than  perhaps  you  imagine.  But  let  him  by  no  means  beat  hhn,  at 
rnny  tune,  without  your  consent  and  direction;  at  least  till  you  have  oxpe^ 
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of  his  dij!crciion  and  temper.      But  yet,  to  keep  op  hii  autbori^ 

his  pupil,  besidea  conoealing  that  he  has  not  the  power,  of  the  rod,  yoa 

be  sure  to  use  him  with  great  respect  jourseU|  luid  cause  aU  your  iamily 

b  so  too.    For  you  can  not  expect  your  son  slioold  have  any  regard  for  one 

be  sees  you,  or  his  mother,  or  otliers  slight    If  you  think  him  worthy 

f  ooutompt,  j-ou  have  chosen  amiHS ;  and  if  you  sli(^  any  contempt  of  him, 
will  hardly  escape  it  from  your  son:  aiid  whenever  tluU  happensi  whatever 
forth  ho  may  have  in  himself,  and  abilities  Ibr  this  employment,  they  are  all 
to  your  child,  and  can  aftorwanls  uovcr  be  made  useful  to  him. 

83.  As  tho  lather's  example  muj»t  teuvh  the  child  respect  fbr  his  tutor;  bo  the 
tutor's  example  must  lead  tho  child  into  those  actions  he  would  have  him  do. 
Ills  practice  must  by  no  means  cross  his  precepts,  unless  he  intend  to  set  him 
wrong.  It  win  bo  to  no  purpose  for  tho  tutor  to  talk  of  the  restraint  of  the 
passtonS)  whilst  any  of  his  own  arc  let  loose ;  and  ho  will  in  vain  endeavor  to 
reform  any  vice  or  indecency  iu  his  puj)il  which  ho  allows  in  himscl£  HI  pat- 
terns are  sure  to  be  followed  more  tliau  good  rules :  and,  therefore,  he  must  also 
carefliUy  preserve  him  from  tho  influence  of  ill  precedonta^  especially  Uio  most 
dangerous  of  all,  the  examples  of  tho  aen'ants ;  from  whose  company  be  is  to 
be  kept,  not  by  proldbitions,  for  tliat  will  but  givo  him  an  itch  after  it,  but  by 
other  wCiys  I  have  mentioned. 

64.  In  all  the  whole  business  of  education,  tliorc  is  nothuig  like  to  be  less 
hearkened  to,  or  harder  to  bo  well  observed,  than  what  I  am  now  going  to 
say;  and  that  is  tlmt  children  should,  from  tlieir  first  beginning  to  talk,  have 
some  disersct,  sober,  nay  wise  person  about  them,  whose  care  it  should  be  to 
fashion  them  aright  and  keep  them  from  all  ill,  especially  the  infection  of  bad 
company.    I  think  this  province  requires  great  sobriety,  temperance,  tender- 
ness^ diligence,  and  discretion ;  qualities  hiU*dly  to  be  found  united  in  persona 
that  are  to  be  had  for  ordinary  salaries,  nor  easily  to  be  found  anywhere.    As 
to  tlie  chargo  of  it,  I  tliiok  it  will  bo  tho  money  best  laid  out  that  can  be  about 
our  children ;  and,  therefore,  though  it  may  be  expensive  more  than  is  ordina- 
ry, yet  it  can  not  be  thought  dear.     lie  tliat  at  any  rate  procures  his  child  a 
good  mind,  well-principled,  tempered  to  virtue  and  usefulness,  and  adorned  with 
civility  and  good  breeding,  makes  a  better  purcliaso  for  hun,  than  if  he  liad  laid 
out  the  money  for  an  addition  of  more  earth  to  his  former  acres.    Spare  it  in  toys 
and  play-gamefl,  in  silk  and  ribbons,  laces  uud  other  useless  expenses,  as  much 
as  yoa  please ;  but  be  not  sparing  in  so  necessary  a  part  as  tliis.    It  is  not  good 
husbandry  to  mako  his  fortune  rich,  and  his  mind  poor.    I  have  often,  with 
great  admiration,  seen  people  lavish  it  profusely  in  tricking  up  their  children  in 
fine  dothes,  lodging,  and  feeding  them  sumptuoujily,  allowing  them  more  tliau. 
enough  of  useless  servants;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  starve  their  minds,  anA. 
not  take  sufficient  caro  to  cover  tliat  which  is  the  most  shameful  nakedness^ 
viz.,  tlieir  natural  wrong  inclinations  and  ignorance    This  I  can  look  on  as  n(^ 
other  than  a  sacrificing  to  their  own  vanity ;  it  showing  more  their  pride  tliao- 
true  care  of  the  good  of  their  children.     Whatsoever  you  employ  to  tho  advan^ 
tage  of  your  son's  mind  will  show  your  true  kindness,  though  it  be  to  tho  lesfr" 
ening  of  hhi  estate.    A  wise  and  good  man  can  hardly  want  eitlier  tho  opinioi:>> 
or  reality  of  being  great  and  happy.    But  ho  that  is  foolish  or  vicious,  can  b«? 
neither  greet  nor  happy,  wluit  estate  soever  you  leave  him :  and  I  ask  yo^> 
whether  there  bo  not  men  in  the  world  whom  you  had  rather  have  your  son  be?* 
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with  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  than  some  other  you  know,  with  five 
thousand  pounds) 

S5;  The  consideration  of  charge  ought  not,  therefore,  te  deter  those  who  9ro 
aUe:  thegreait  difficdlt^r  will  he,  where  tx>  find  a  proper  person*  For  those  of 
BmaH  age,  parts  and  Yirtue,  are  unfit  fbr  this  employmcst:  and  Utose  that  jiave 
greater,  will  hardly  be  got  to  undertake  such  a  charge.  You  nrasty  therefiK^ 
look  out  eaily,  and  inquirt  everywhere;  fortiie  world  has  people  of  all  aorta: 
and  I  remember,  Montaigne  says  in  one  of  his  essays^  thait  the  learned  CSaatalio 
wiafidnto  make  trenohersat  Basil,  to  keep  himself  £rom  stanriog,  when  his 
father  would  hare  giren  any  money  for  euclia  tutor  for  hiason,  and  Castitlio 
have  willingly  embraced  such  an  employment  npoi^  ^ery  reasonable  terms:  b«t 
this  was  for  want  of  intelligence. 

86.  If  you  find  it  difficult  to  meet  with  such  a  tutor  as  w»  ^esiro^  you. are 

not  to  wonder.    I  only  can  say,  spare  no  Ctfe  nof  eost  to  get  auoh  an  one. .  AU 

things  are  to  be  had  that  way:  and  I  dare  assure  you,  that,  if  you  can  g&^tk 

good  one,  you  will  nerer  repent  the  charge;  but  will  always  haT-e  tiie  aatisfiie- 

tion  to  think  it  the  money,  of  all  other,  the  best  laid  oat    Bat  be  sure  take  ao 

body  upon  firiends,  or  charitable,  no,  nor  bars  great  commendations. .  K^y,  Hi 

ymu  will  do  as  you  ought,  the  reputatkm  of  a  sober  man,  with  a  good  stock  «^ 

Itening,  (which  is  all  usually  required  in  a  tutor,)  will  not  be  enough  to^aemre 

your  turn.    In  this  choice  be  as  curious  as  you  would  be  in  that  of  a  wife  ibr 

him:  for  you  must  not  think  of  trial,  or  changing  allerwavds;  that  will  c^^se 

grest  ineonyenience  to  you,  and  'greater  to  your  son.    When  I  qoijsid^  the 

Scruples  and  cautions  I  here  lay  in  your  way,  methinka  it  looks  as  if  I  advised 

you  to  something  which  I  would  hare  ofifbred  fit,  but  in  eiBdct  not  done^    But 

he  that  Shan  conader,  how  much  the  business  of  a  tutor,  rightly  employed,  lies 

otit  of  the  road ;  and  how  remote  it  is  from  the  thoughts  of  many,  eve^  of 

Qidse  who  propose  to  themselves  this  emplojnnent;  will  perhaps  be  of  my  mind, 

thMt  one  fit  to  educate  and  form  the  mind  of  a  young  gentleman  is  notoveiy- 

"Where  to  be  found ;  and  that  more  than  ordinary  eareis  to  be  taken  i|i  the  ohpice 

or  bim,  or  else  you  may  fkil  of  your  end. 

87.  The  character  of  a  sober  man,  and  a  scholar,  is,  as  I  have  above  observed, 
What  every  one  expects  in  a  tutor.  This  genevally  is  thought  eoought  a^  is 
«]1  that  parents  commonly  look  for.  But  wheo  such  an  one  has  emptied  out, 
Into  bis  pupil,  all  the  Latin  and  logic  he  has  brought  &om  the  unlyersitT',  will 
"IQiat  fUmiture  make  him  a  fine  gentleman?  Or,  can  it  be  expected,  that  he 
^^^o^iil  be  better  bred,  better  skilled  in  the  world,  better  principled  in  the 
^-xounda  and  foundations  of  true  virtue  and  generosity,  than  his  youn^  tutpris  ? 
To  Ibrm  a  young  gentleman,  as  be  should  be,  it  is  fit  bis  gove^icr  should 
Isiimaelf  be  well-bred,  understand  the  ways  of  carriage,  and  measures  of  civility, 
aD  the  variety  of  persons,  times,  and  places;  and  keep  hia  pupil,  as  much  as 
age  requires,  constantly  to  the  observation  of  theou  This  is  sn  art.  not  to 
learnt,  nor  taught  by  books:  nothing  can.  give  it  but  good  company  and 
'<i^tNiervatk>n  joined  together.  The  taiknr  ma^  okake  hia  clothes .  modish,  and 
dancing-master  give  fbshion  tahis  motions;  yet  neither  of  these,  though 
set  off  well,  make  a  well-bred  gentleinan:  no,  though  he  have  learning  to 
»t;  which,  if  not  well  managed,  makes  him  mora  impertinent  aqd  intolerable 
conversation.  Breeding  is  that  whk;h  sets  a  gloss  upon  allhis  other  gppd.  quali- 
s&d  renders  them  useful  to  him,  in  procuring  him. lbs  esteem  and.  good  will 
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of  all  that  he  comes  near.    Without  good  broediDg,  his  other  ocoomplishiiie&tB 
make  him  pass  but  for  proud,  conoeited,  vain,  or  foolish. 

Coiirai^e,  in  an  ill-bred  man,  has  the  air,  and  oocapes  not  the  opinion,  of  bra- 
taliiv':  learning  becomes  pedantry;  wit,  bofiboneoy;  pkunnesi,  rustidt}^;  good- 
naturei'  fawning:  and  there  can  not  be  a  good  qualitj  m  hira  which  want  of 
breeding  will  not  warp,  and  disfigure  to  his  disadyantoge.  Hay,  Thlue'  and 
parts,  though  they  are  allowed  their  due  oomroeiidatioo,  yet  an  not  «noi]gh  to 
procure  a  man  a  good  reception,  and  make  him  welcome  wberoyer  he  comes. 
Kobody  contents  himself  with  rough  diamonds,  und  wears  them  so,  who  wtntld 
appear  with  advantage.  When  they  are  poUshod  imd  set,  then  they  gtvo  » 
loitre.  Good  qualities  are  the  substantial  riches  of  the  mind;  but  it  i^ipood 
brewing  sets  them  off:  and  he  that  will  be  acceptable,  must  givo  beaa^  ts 
Welt  las  strength  to  his  actions.  Solidity,  or  even  osefulness,  is  not  enough:  a 
gr&'ceful  way  and  fashion,  in  everything,  is  that  which  gives  the  omaaieiit  cfkd 
lil&ig.  And,  in  most  cases,  the  manner  of  doing  is  of  more  consequenoe  than 
tb^tbbig  done;  and  upon  that  depends  the  satisfaction,  or  disgust  wherawHh 
it  Is  reeved.  This,  therefore,  which  lies  not  in  tiie  putt^  off  the  hat,  nor 
m^iiig  of  compliments,  but  in  a  due  and  free  eomposure  of  language,  look% 
mbfioOi'  posture,  place,  &c.,  suited  to  persons  and  ocoasions,  and  can  be  learned 
on^  !by  habit  and  use,  though  it  be  above  the  capacity  of  diildren,  and  Kttis 
ones  slboiild  not  be  perplexed  about  it;  yet  it  ought  to  be  begun,  and  is  a- good 
mdifljure  learned,  by  a  young  gentleman  whilst  he  is  under  a  tutor,  belbre'ha 
comes, into  the  world  upon  his  own  legs;  for  then  usually  it  is  too  late  to  hopo 
to  'reform  several  habitual  indecencies^  whidh  lie  in  little  things.  For  the  00- 
riag;e  is  not  as  it  should  be,  till  it  is  become  natural  in  eveiy  part;  fidling,  as 
skiiirurinusicians'  fingers  do,  into  harmonious  order,  without  oire  and  without 
thodght  If  in  conversation  a  man*s  mind  be  taken  up  with  a  aolidtooB  watdi" 
iUlhess  about  any  part  of  his  behavior,  instead  of  being  mended  by  it,  il  will 
be  '^'nstrained^  "uneasy,  and  ungraceful. 

TOsides,  this  part  is  most  necessary  to  be  formed  by  the  hands  and  caro  Of  a 
governor:  because,  though  the  errors  committed  in  breeding  are  the  flist  that 
are  taken  notice  of  by  others,  yet  they  are  the  last  that  any  one  is  told  o£    KoC 
butthfit  the  malice  of  the  world  is  forward  enough  to  tattle  of  them;  Imt  it  is 
always  out  of  his  hearing  who  should  make  profit  of  their  judgment,  and  r»- 
fontt  himself  by  their  censure.    And,  indeed,  thiiti  is  so  nice  a  point  to  bemed- 
dlea  withy  tliat  even  those  who  are  friends,  and  wish  it  were  mended,  acarDS 
eveif  ^re  mention  it,  and  tell  those  they  love  that  they  are  guilty  in  snob  or 
such  cases  of  ill  breeding.    Errors  in  other  things  may  ofVen  with  dviHty  bt 
shown  another ;  and  it  is  no  breach  of  good  manners,  or  fnaodahip,  to  set  hiA 
right  in  other  mistakes:  but  good  breeding  itself  allows  not  a  man  to-  touok 
upon  this;  or  to  insinuate  to  another,  that  he  is  guilty  of  want  of  breeding'.  - 
Such  information  can  come  only  from  those  who  have  authority  over  then:  and. 
fix>m  them  too  it  comes  very  hardly  and  harshly  to  agiown  man ;  and,  laiwaire^' 
softened,  goes  but  ill  down  with  any  one  who  has  lived  ever  so  littla  te  tb» 
worTdl    Wherefore,  ic  is  neceesaxy  tliat  this  part  should  be  ttie  govemof^a  |*ln— 
dpal  care;  that  an  habitual  gracefulness,  and  politeness  in  all  his  caniaga^ 
be  settlpd  in  liis  charge,  as  much  as  may  be,  befi)re  he  goes  out  of  his 
and  ^t  he  may  not  need  advice  in  this  point  when  he  has  neither  tima 
disposition  to  receive  it^  nor  has  any  body  left  tagtve  it  him.    Hie  tnfeoiv 
fi>re^  ought  in  the  first  place  to  be  well-bred:  and  a  young  gentleman  who 
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Jt-ODO  qualification  fh>in  his  gorcreor^  sets  oat  with  great  advantap; ;  and 
ill  find,  that  this  one  aecomplishment  will  raoro  open  his  way  to  him,  get  him 
lOiPe  firiends,  and  oany  him  ferther  in  the  world,  thnn  all  the  hard  words,  or  real 
nowledge,  be  has  got  from  the  liberal  arts,  or  his  tutor*s  learned  encyclope- 
ia;  not  that  those  should  be  neglected,  but  hy  no  means  profcrrcd,  or  suffered 
I  tibmat  out  the  other. 

69«  besides  being  well-bred,  the  tutor  should  know  the  world  well ;  tlio  waja^ 
lai  humors,  the  lollies,  the  dioats,  the  faults  of  tho  ago  he  is  fallen  into,  and 
irtkularlj  of  the  country  he  lives  in.  Tlieso  he  should  be  able  to  show  to  his 
ipU,  as  he  finds  him  capable;  teach  him  skill  in  men,  and  their  manners; 
iiU  off  the  mask  wbfeh  their  seTeral  callings  and  pretenses  cover  them  with ; 
id  make  his  pupil  discern  what  lies  at  the  bottom  under  such  appearances ; 
lat  he  may  not,  as  unexperienced  young  men  are  apt  to  do,  if  they  aro  un- 
amed,  take  one  tldng  for  another,  judge  by  the  outside,  and  give  himself  up 
'  afaow,  and  the  insinuation  of  a  fair  carriage,  or  an  obliging  application.  A 
nremor  should  teach  his  scholar  to  guess  at,  and  beware  of  tho  designs  of  men 
» hath  to  do  with,  neither  with  too  much  suspicion,  nor  too  much  confidence; 
iV  M  the  young  man  is  by  nature  most  inclined  to  cither  side,  rectify  him,  and 
»d  bim  tlie  other  way.  He  should  accustom  him  to  make  as  much  as  is  poa- 
1I0  « true  judgment  of  men  by  those  marks  which  8er\'o  best  to  show  what 
•J  are^  and  give  a  prospect  into  their  inside ;  which  often  shows  itself  in  little 
inga ;  especially  when  they  are  not  in  parade,  and  upon  their  guard.  He 
oald  acquaint  him  with  tho  true  state  of  tho  world,  and  dispose  him  to  think 
»  nan  better  or  worse,  wiser  or  fbolisher,  than  he  really  is.  Thus,  by  safe  and 
sensible  degrees^  ho  will  pass  from  a  boy  to  a  man ;  which  is  the  most  liazard- 
i«  atep  in  oil  the  wliole  course  of  lifb.  This,  therefore,  should  be  carefully 
atchcd,  and  a  yoimg  man  with  great  diligence  handed  over  it ;  and  not,  as 
m  Qsnally  is  done,  be  taken  from  a  govemor^s  conduct,  and  all  at, once  thrown 
to  the  world  under  his  own,  not  without  manifest  danger  of  immediate  spoil- 
g,\  there  being  nothing  more  iVequcnt,  than  instxmces  of  tlie  groat  looseness, 
:tramgancy,  and  debauchery,  which  young  men  have  run  into,  as  soon  as  thej 
iye  been  let  loose  iVom  a  severe  and  strict  education :  which  I  think  may  be 
iefly  imputed  to  tXmt  ^Tong  way  of  breeding,  especially  in  this  part;  for 
lyiiig  been  bred  up  in  a  g^roat  ignorance  of  what  the  world  truly  is,  and  finduag 
quite  another  thing,  when  they  come  into  it,  than  what  they  were  taught  it 
loidd  be,  and  so  imaghied  it  was,  aro  easily  persuaded,  by  other  kind  of  tutorsi 
hicb  they  aro  suro  to  meet  with,  that  tho  discipline  they  were  kept  under,  and 
e  kctorcs  that  were  read  to  them,  were  but  the  ibrmalities  of  education,  and  tho 
stnltttB  of  childhood ;  that  the  fVecdom  belonging  to  men,  is  to  fake  their 
Ting  in  a  fbll  enjoyment  of  what  was  bcfbre  forbidden  them.  Tlicy  show  the 
mng  Bovico  tho  world  full  of  fashionable  and  glittering  examples  of  this  every- 
here,  and  ho  is  presently  dazzled  with  them.  My  young  master  failing  not  to 
)  willing  to  show  himself  a  man,  as  muci)  as  any  of  the  sparks  of  his  years, 
ta  himself  loose  to  all  the  irregularities  ho  finds  in  the  most  debauched ;  and 
lua  oourta  credit  and  manliness,  in  the  casting  off  the  modesty  and  sobriety, 
)  hea  till  then  been  kept  in;  and  thinks  it  brave,  at  his  first  setting  out,  to 
gnidlia.  himself  in  running  counter  to  all  the  rules  of  virtue,  which  have  been 
reaohed  to  him  by  his  tutor. 

The  (phowing  him  tho  world  as  really  it  is,  befbro  he  comoe  wholly  hito  it,  ia 
oe  of  the  best  means,  I  think,  to  prevent  this  misehiefl    He  should,  bj  dcgreeii 
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be  informed  of  tbe  vices  ia  faahion,  aad  warned  of  the  applioatioiui  and 
of  those,  who  will  make  it  their  bueinesa  to  corrupt  him.  Heahooldbe  told 
arts  they  uae,  and  the  trains  they  la^;  and  now.  and  then  have  act  before  him  i 
tragical  or  ridiculous  examples  of  those,  who  are  ruining,  or  ruined  this 
The  age  is  not  like  to  want  instances  of  this  kind,  which  should  be  made  hmd^ 
marks  to  him;  that  bj  the  diqgrsfiea,  disease^  lt>cgg&i7t  *md  shame  of  liii|iiB— 
young  men  thus  brought  to  ruiut  ^  ^^7  be  preoaatkmed,  and  be  made  to 
how  those  join  in  the  contempt  and  neglect  of  them  that  are  undone,  who 
pretenses  of  friendship  and  respect  fed  them  into  it,  and  help  to  prey 
them  whiUt  they  were  undoing;  that  he  may  see,  before  he  buya  it  by  a 
dear  experience  that,  those  who  persuade  him  not  to  follow  the  sober  adi 
he  has  received  firom  his  governors,  and  the  counsel  of  his  own  reason, 
th^  call  being  governed  by  others,  do  it  only,  that  they  may  have  the 
ment  of  him  themselves ;  and  make  him  believe  ha  goes  like  a  man  of  M-|^ 
aeU;  by  his  own  oondiict,  and  for  his  own  pleasure;  when,  in  truth, he  is  whc^^ 
as  a  child  led  by  them  into  those  vices^  which  beet  serve  their  puipoees.  'Cbk 
is  a  knowledge  which,  upon  aUoooasions,  a  tutor  should  endeavor  to  im^  mai 
by  all  methods  tr>'  to  make  him  oomprehend,  and  thoroughly  religh. 

I  know  it  ia  often  said,  that  to  disoover  to  a  young  nmn  the  vices  of  the  a^ 
ia  to  teach  them  him.    That  I  confess  is  a  good  deal  so^  according  as  it  is  done; 
and,  therefore^  requires  a  discreet  man  of  parta^  who  knows  the  world,  aadca 
judge  of  the  temper,  inclinstk>n  and  weak  side  of  his  pupil.    This  &itber  it 
ID  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  possible  now  (aa  perhapa  formerly  it  wu)  to 
keep  a  young  gentleman  (torn  vicc^  by  a  total  ignorance  of  it;  unless  jm  v3 
all  his  life  mow  liim  up  in  a  ck)set,  and  never  let  him  go  into  oompsqy.  Ite 
longer  ho  is  kept  thus  hood-winked,  the  less  he  wUl  see,  when  he  comei  abnad 
into  open  day-light^  and  be  the  more  exposed  to  be  a  prey  to  himsel(  SDd  othca 
And  an  old  boy  at  his  drst  appearance,  with  all  the  gravity  of  his  ivj^M 
about  him,  is  sure  to  draw  on  him  Uio  eyes  and  chirping  of  the  whole  tov* 
volery ;  amongst  which,  there  will  not  be  wanting  some  burds  of  prey,  that  wiD 
presently  be  on  the  wing  for  him. 

The  only  A.>nce  against  tlie  world  is,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it ;  into  vkkk 
a  young  gentleman  should  be  entered  by  degrees,  as  he  can  bear  it;  sod  tin 
earlier  tlie  better,  so  he  be  in  safe  and  skillful  hands  to  guide  hioL  lb* 
scene  should  be  gently  opened,  and  his  entrance  made  step  by  stq^^asd^ 
dangoni  pointed  out  that  attend  him,  from  tlie  aevoral  degree^  tempten,dMgn^ 
and  clubs  of  men.  He  should  be  prepared  to  be  shocked  by  some^  and  ctfM^ 
ed  by  others ;  warned  wlio  are  like  to  oppose,  who  to  mislead,  who  to  ooda^ 
mine  him,  and  who  to  serve  him.  He  should  be  instructed  how  to  knov,  tad 
distinguish  men ;  where  he  should  let  tliem  see^  and  when  disaambto  ^ 
knowledge  of  them,  and  their  aims  and  workbga.  And  if  be  be  too  forward  to 
venture  upon  his  own  strength  and  skill,  tlie  perplexity  and  trouble  of  ^^ 
adventure  now  and  then,  that  reaches  not  his  innocence,  his  health,  or  il|0^ 
turn,  may  not  be  an  ill  way  to  teach  him  more  caution. 

This,  I  confess,  containing  one  great  part  of  wisdom,  ia  not  the  prodoctv 
Bome  superficial  thoughts,  or  much  reading;  but  the  e£Eect  of  eoqwrisDoeaad 
observation  in  a  man,  who  baa  lived  in  the  w<Nrld  with  his  eyea  open,  aodflo^ 
versed  with  men  of  all  sorts.  And,  therefore,  I  think  it  of  most  vahie  fo  ^ 
instilled  into  a  young  man,  upon  all  occasions,  whldi  olfi»r  tbemsehaik  ^ 
when  he  comes  to  launch  into  the  deep  himself,  be  may  not  be  like  one  its'* 
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Without  a  line,  compw,  or^ea-clnit;  Imt  may  hftt»  mhw  iiotio*  befbrehand  of 
tiMTOcka  and  ahoalfl,^  tbe  <:urrent8  and  quielrtandii^  and  know  a  little  how  to 
steer,  that  he  rink  not,  before  he  gT>t  experience.  He  that  thhika  not  this  of 
more  moment  to  hia  aon,  and  for  whicR  he  more  needa  a  govemor,  than  the 
languages  and  learned  sciences,  forgets  of  liow  much  more  hm  it  is  to  jndge 
right  of  men  and  manage  his  tLffnin  wisely  with  them,  than  to  speak  Greek  and 
Latin,  or  argno  in  mood  and  figure ;  or  to  hnTe  his  head  flUed  with  the  abstnise 
speculations  of  natural  philosophy  and  metaph3r8k!s;  nay,  than  to  be  ii'eH  versed 
in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  tliough  that  be  much  better  for  a  gentleman  thaft 
to  bo  a  good  peripatetic  or  Cartesian :  because  those  ancient  antlioni  observed 
and  painted  mankind  well,  and  give  the  best  light  into  that  kind  of  knowledge. 
He  tSiat  goes  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  will  find  able  and  acceptable  men, 
wi^OQt  any  of  these:  but  without  virtue,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  civility, 
an  accomplished  and  valuable  man  can  be  found  nowhere. 

A  grent  part  of  the  learning  now  in  fashion  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  and 
that  goes  ordinarily  into  the  round  of  education,  a  gentleman  may  in  a  good 
incasnre  bo  unfbmished  with,  without  any  great  disparagement  to  hlmaelf,  or 
prejudice  to  his  afikits.    But  prudence  and  good  breeding  are,  in  all  tbe  stations 
and  occurrences  of  life^  necessary;  and  most  young  men  suffer  in  the  want  of 
them,  and  come  rawer,  and  more  awkward,  into  the  world  than  they  should, 
ibr  this  very  reason,  because  tliese  qualities,  which  are,  of  ail  other,  tlie  most 
necessary  to  be  taught,  and  stand  most  in  need  of  the  assistance  and  help  of  a 
teacher,  aro  generally  neglected,  and  thought  but  a  slight,  or  no  part  of  a  tutor^a 
bnsiness.     Latin  and  learning  make  all  the  noise :  and  tbe  main  stress  is  laid 
upon  his  proficiency  in  things,  a  gnnit  port  whereof  belongs  not  to  a  gentk- 
iiian^s  calling ;  whk^ti  is  to  have  the  knowledge  of  a  man  of  business,  a  carriaga 
suitable  to  his  rank,  and  to  be  eminent  and  useful  in  his  country,  according  to 
Ills  station.    Wlienover  either  spare  hours  fVom  tliat,  or  an  inclination  to  per* 
l^ct  tiimself  in  some  parts  of  knowledge,  which  his  tutor  did  but  just  enter  him 
in,  set  him  npon  any  study ;  the  first  rudiments  of  it,  which  ho  learned  before^ 
'^rill  open  the  way  enough  for  his  own  industry  to  carry  him  as  ikr  aa  his  fancy 
iprOl  prompt,  or  his  parts  enable  him  to  go:  or,  if  he  thinks  it  may  save  his  time 
luid  pains,  to  be  helped  over  some  difficulties  by  the  hands  of  a  master,  ho  may 
tlien  take  a  man  that  is  perfectly  well  skilled  in  it,  or  choose  such  an  one  as  be 
tihinks  fittest  for  his  purpose.    But  to  initiate  bis  pupil  in  any  part  of  learning, 
ito  fiur  as  is  necessary  for  a  young  man  in  tbe  ordinary  course  of  his  studies,  an 
or^nary  skill  in  the  governor  is  enough.    Nor  is  it  requisite  that  he  should  be 
«  thorough  scholar,  or  possess  in  perfection  all  those  sciences,  which  it  is  eon- 
lenient  a  young  gentleman  should  have  a  taste  of)  in  some  general  view,  or 
short  system.     A  gentleman  that  wouki  penetrate  deeper,  must  do  it  by  hia  own 
^mus  and  industry  afterwards:  for  noliody  ever  went  fiur  in  knowledge,  or  bo- 
came  eminent   in  any  of  tlie  sciences  by  the  discipline  and  constraint  of  a 


The  great  work  of  a  governor  is  to  fiwhion  the  carriage,  and  form  the  mind| 
to  settle  in  his  pupil  good  habits,  and  the  principles  of  virtue  and  wisdom  f  to 
Igfte  him  by  little  and  little,  a  view  of  mankind ;  and  work  him  into  a. love  and 
fmttation  of  what  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  i(| 
to  give  him  vigor,  activity  and  industry.  Tlie  studies  which  he  sets  hhn  upon, 
sure  but  as  it  were  the  exerdses  of  his  Faculties,  and  employment  of  his  time^ 
to  keep  him  from  saunte:  ng  and  idleness,  to  teach  him  application,  and  accus* 


^ 
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torn  him  to  take  pains,  and  to  give  him  some  little  taste  to  what  his  own  ibdns* 
tiy  muiit  perfect  For  who  expects,  that  under  a  tutor  a  yonng  ge&tkDin 
should  be  an  accomplished  critic,  orator  or  logician;  go  to  the  bottom  of  met* 
aphysics,  natural  philosophy  or  mathematics;  or  be  a  master  in  lu8U)7  or 
chronology  ?  though  something  of  each  of  these  is  to  be  taught  him :  bat  it  b 
only  to  open  the  door  that  he  may  look  in,  and,  as  it  were,  begin  aa  acqount- 
ance,  but  not  to  dwell  there :  and  a  governor  would  be  much  blame^  thtt 
should  keep  his  pupil  too  long,  and  lead  him  too  &r  in  most  of  them.  Sot  of 
good  breeding,  knowledge  of  the  world,  virtue,  industry,  and  a  love  of  nprtir 
tion,  he  can  not  have  too  much :  and  if  he  haye  these,  he  will  not  bog  want 
what  he  needs  or  desires  of  the  other. 

And,  since  it  can  not  bo  hoped  he  should  have  time  and  strength  to  learn  all 
things,  most  pains  should  be  taken  about  that  which  is  most  necessary;  aod 
that  principally  looked  after  which  will  bo  of  most  and  frcquentest  use  to  him 
in  the  world. 

Seneca  complains  of  the  contrary  practice  in  his  time ;  and  jret  the  Boi||;en- 
diciuses  and  the  Schciblers  did  not^warm  in  those  days,  as  they  do  nowintheie. 
What  would  he  lutve  thought^  if  be  had  lived  noWf  wlien  the- tutors  thiidcittifeir 
great  business  to  fill  the  studies  and  heads  of  their  pppila  with  such  antbonsi 
these?  He  would  have  bad  mudi  more  reason  to  say,  ae  he 406%  "Ken  vitt^' 
sed  scbol«  discimus^"  We  learn  not  to  live,  but  to  dispute;  and  ouredieAioa 
fita  us  rather  ibr  tlie  university  than  the  world.  But  it  iB  no  wonder  if  thoia  vkt 
make  the  fashion  suit  it  to  what  they  have^  and  not  to  what  their  pupils  vnt 
The  fashion  being  once,  established,  who  can  think  it  atnmgey  that  in  tlM^  ik 
well  as  in  all  other  things,  it  sbpuld  prevail;  and  that  the  greatest  psrt  of  ttei^ 
who  find  their  account  in.  an  easy  submission  to  it,  should  be  ready  (oaj^t^ 
heresy,  when  any  one  departs  from  it?  It  is,  nevertheless,  matter  of  latoii^' 
ment,  tliat  men  of  quality,  and  parts,  should  soffier  themselves  to  be  io£tf  ii»: 
led  by  custom  and  implicit  laith<  •  Heason,  if  consulted  with,  would -tfin^ 
that  their  children*s  time  should  be  spent  in  acquiring  what  might  be  vfleMi^. 
them  when  tbey  come  to  be  men;  rather  than  to  have  their  heads  stuffed loihF 
a  deal  of  trai^h,  a  great  part  whereof  they  usually  nerver  4ov  (it  is  oertMt 
they  never  need  to,)  think  on  again  as  long  as  they  live;  And  so  much  fi^^ 
dpos  stick  by  them,  they. are  only  the  worse  for.  This  is  so  well  known,  titfti 
appeal  to  parents  tiiemselvesi  who  have  been  at  coat  to  bare  tbnr  yo«ag:bnr 
taught  it,  whether  it  be  not  ridiculous  for  their  sons  to  have  any  tincton^ 
that  sort  of  learning,  when  they  eome  abroad  into  the  world;  whether  toy  i^ 
pearance  of  it  would  not  lessen  and  disgraoe  them  in  company.  And  tlitto^ 
tainly  must  be  an  admirable  acquisition,  and  dcserrea  wdl  to  makeapsitii*; 
education,  which  men  are  ashamed  o^  where  they  are  moat  oonceraedto^M* 
their  parts  and  breeding.  -in 

There  i«  yet  another  reason,  why  politeness  of  manndrs^  and  knowledgt-if 
the  world,  should  principally  be  looked  al\er  in  a  tutor:  and  that  is, 
man  of  parts  and  years  may  enter  a  lad  far  anough  in  any  of  tboat 
which  he  has  no  deep  insight  iato-himselfl  Books  in  tbeso  wiU  be  aUBtoi*^ 
niah  hun,  and.  give  him  light  and  precedency  enough,  to  gobofoce  a  jmil§.^ 
lower :  but  be  will  never  be  able,  to  set  another  Hght  ia  the  kaawledge  ^*^- 
world,  and,  above  all,  in.  bnaeding,  who  ia  a  novice  in  tbdm  hioHalt 

This  ia  a knowled^  he^noathavfi  about  him,  worn  into  him  by  unanAio*' 
▼ersation,  and  a  long  forming  hunself  by  what  he  has  observed  to  be  pnotic<d 
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id  allowed  in  the  best  company.  This,  if  he  lias  it  not  of  his  own,  is  nowhere 
be  t>orrowed,  for  the  use  of  his  pupil :  or  if  ho  could  find  pertinent  treatiaos 
it .  in  bookS)  that  would  reach  all  the  particulars  of  an  English  gcntlomim's 
havior ; .  Iiis  own  ill-&shioned  example,  if  ho  be  not  well-bred  hiniself,  would 
oil  all  his  lectures  |  it  being  impossible,  tliat  any  one  should  coma  f^nh  well- 
ihioned  out  of  unpolished,  ill-bred  company. 

t  may  this,  not  that  I  think  such  a  tutor  is. every  day  to  bo  mot  with,  or  to  bo 
d  a^  the  ordinary  rates :  but  that  those,  who  are  able,  may  not  bo  spar^ig  of 
]uiry  or  cost  in  what  b  of  so  great  moment ;  and  that  other  parents,  whose 
tatn  will  not  reach  to  greater  salaries,  may  yet  remember  what  they  should 
incipally  have  an  eye  to,  in  the  choice  of  one  to  whom  they  would  commit  the 
.ocation  of  their  children ;  and  what  port  they  should  chictly  Ipok  after  them- 
Ives,  whilst  they  are  under  their  care,  and  as  often  as  they  come  within  their 
taerration ;  and  not  think,  that  all  lies  in  Latin  and  Ii'rcncli,  or  some  dry  ^ya- 
ma  of  logic  and  philosophy. 

rAmLXXEITT. 

89l  Bat  to  return  to  our  method  again.  Though  I  hare  mentioned  the  se- 
rUty  of  tho  lkther*8  brow,  and  the  awe  settled  thereby  in  tlie  mind  of  children 
lieii  young,  as  one  main  instrument  whereby  their  education  is  to  bo  managed ; 
It  I  am  far  fVom  being  of  an  opinion,  that  it  should  be  continued  aH  along  tb 
em  whilst  they  are  under  tho  discipline  and  goveniment  of  pupOage,  I  thlAk 
aheuld  be  relaxed,  as  fast  as  tlieir  age,  discretion,  and  good  behavior  could 
bow  It  even  to  that  degree,  that  a  father  will  do  well  as  his  son  grows  up,  and 
capable  of  it,  to  talk  familiarly  with  him ;  nay,  ask  his  advice,  and  consult 
Ith  bim  abont  those  things  wherein  he  has  any  knowledge  or  understanding. 
f  this  tho  father  will  gain  two  things,  both  of  great  moment.  The  one  is. 
at  it  will  put  serious  considerations  into  his  son^  tlionghts,  better  than  anj 
Ie0  er  advices  he  can  give  him.  The  sooner  you  treat  him  as  a  man,  tho 
tmmt  he  will  begin  to  bo  one,  and  if  yon  admit  him  into  serious  discoursbs 
aetanes  with  you,  yon  will  insensibly  raise  his  mind  above  the  nsnal  amuse- 
•oti  of  youth,  and  tlioso  trifling  occupations  which  it  is  commonly  wasted  in. 
arit  fa  easy  to  observe,  that  many  young  men  continue  longer  in  the  thought 
id  conversation  of  school-boys,  than  otherwise  they  would,  because  their  pa- 
uta  ke^  them  at  that  distance,  and  in  that  low  rank,  by  all  tlieir  carriage  to 

io.  Another  thing  of  greater  consequence,  which  you  vnll  obtain  by  such  a 
Vf  of  treating  him,  will  be  his  fHendship.  Many  fathers,  though  they  pro- 
irtion  to  their  sons  liberal  allowances,  according  to  their  age  and  condition, 
yfc  tliej  keep  the  Icnowledge  of  their  estates  and  concerns  from  them  with  as 
ucb  reservedness  as  if  they  were  guarding  a  secret  of  state  fVoni  a  spy  or  an 
laiBjr.  Thia,  if  it  looks  not  like  Jealousy,  yet  it  wants  those  marks  of  kmd- 
jgimd  intimacy,  which  a  father  should  sliow  to  his  son,  and,  no  doubt,  oflen 
or  abates  that  cheerfulness  and  satlsfiKition  wherewith  a  son  should  ad- 
bimaelf  to,  and  rely  upon  his  fatlier.  And  I  can  not  but  often  wonder  to 
la'Mhers,  who  love  their  sons  very  well,  yet  so  order  the  matter  by  a  constant 
iflbMB,.  and  a  mien  of  authority  and  distance  to  them  all  their  lives,  as  if  thpy 
'ere  never  to  enjoy  or  have  any  eomlbrt  from  those  they  love  best  in  the  world 
II  tfaegr  hove  loet  them  by  being  removed  into  anotlMr.    Nothing  cements  and 
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establishes  firiendship  end  good-viU  so  much  as  confident  oomrounication  of  eoi* 
ocrnmentsBod  afiiur&  Other  kindnessesi  witlioqt  tbia,  leave  still  soooe  doobti; 
but  when  your  son  sees  you  open  jour  mind  to  him,  wlien  he  finds  tlutpa 
intierost  him  in  your  affairs  as  things  you  are  willing  abould,  in  thoir  tur^oome 
into  his  hands,  he  will  be  concerned  (or  them  as  for  his  own,  wait  his  aeapoo 
with  patience,  and  love  you  in  tlie  mean  time,  who  keep  him  not  at  the  distioce 
of  a  stranfccr.  Tliis  will  also  make  him  Ke,  that  tho  ei^jroent  jro«  have  is  not 
without  care,  which  the  more  he  is  sensible  oi|  the  leas  wiJi  he  envy  jo«  the 
possession,  and  the  more  tliink  himself  happy  under  the  managemest  of  flo 
&Torable  a  friend,  and  so  careAil  a  father.  There  is  scarce  anj  yoongaaaof 
eo  little  thougtity  or  so  roid  of  sense,  tliat  would  not  be  g^d  of  a  sore  tod, 
that  he  migiit  hare  recourse  to,  and  freely  consult  on  occasion.  The  rcNned- 
ness  and  distance  that  fathers  keep,  oflon  deprive  their  sons  of  that  nhub 
which  wonld  be  of  more  advantage  to  them  than  a  hundr^  rebukes  andcUd* 
ings.  Would  your  son  engage  in  some  froKc^  or  take  a  vagary,  were  it  not 
much  better  bo  sliould  do  it  with  than  without  your  knowledge?  ForsDOS 
allowances  for  such  things  must  be  made  to  young  men,  the  more  yoo  knov  of 
his  intrigues  and  designs,  the  better  will  you  be  able  to  prevent  great  miachiiA; 
and,  by  letting  him  see  what  is  like  to  follow,  take  the  right  way  of  prenOiDg 
with  him  to  avoid  less  inconveniences.  Would  you  have  him  open  his  heart 
to  you,  and  ask  your  advice  f  You  must  begin  to  do  so  widi  Mtn  first,  nd  bf 
your  carriage  beget  that  confidence. 

91.  But  whatever  he  cotisults  yon  about,  unless  it'lead  to  some  fittaltftdttie' 
mediable  mischief  bo  sure  you  advise  only  as  a  fKcnd  of  more  eip«i«K*j  hot 
witli  your  advice  mingle  nothing  of  command  or  authority,  nor  more  tfata  joa 
would  to  your  equal,  or  a  stranger.  That  would  bo  to  8rive  him  fbrsref  *« 
any  farther  demanding,  or  receiving  advantage  fttnn  your  counsel  Tott  nnat 
consider  that  he  is  a  young  man,  and  has  pleasures  and  fimdes  which  TMtre 
passed.  iTou  must  not  expect  lils  Inclinations  should  be  jiist  iff  jfnn,vx 
that  at  twenty  he  should  have  the  same  thoughts  you  hare  at  fSty.  iX  But 
jou  can  wish  is,  tliat  since  youth  must  have  some  liberty,  some  ouUeapi^  ffacj 
might  be  with  the  ingenuity  of  a  son,  and  under  the  eye  of  a  Ikther,  todta 
no  very  great  harm  can  come  df  it.  Tlie  way  to  obt:uh  thte,  as  I  sftM  hetbi^ 
is  (according  as  you  find  him  capable,)  to  talk  with  h!m  about  your  aflUnt  ^ 
pose  matters  to  him  familiarly,  and  ask  his  advice ;  and  when  he  ever  lighM  A 
the  right  follow  it  as  his,  and  if  it  succeed  weH,  let  him  have  the  oomttead** 
tion.  Tliis  will  not  at  all  lessen  your  authority,  but  increase  his  lore  tirftt' 
teem  of  you.  "Whilst  you  keep  your  estate,  the -staff  will  still  beinysw*** 
hands,  and  your  authority  the  surer,  tlie  more  it  is  strengthened  with  oonfideooB 
and  kindness.  For  you  have  not  that  power  you  ought  to  have  over  him,  tOl 
he  comes  to  be  more  afraid  of  ofTending  so  good  a  fHend  than  of  losiAg  soot 
part  of  his  future  expectation. 

92.  Familiarity  of  discourse,  if  it  can  become  a  father  to  his  ion,  may*** 
more  bo  condescended  to  by  a  tutor  to  his  pupiL  All  their  time  tbgethrt'sl*''^ 
not  be  spent  in  reading  of  lectures,  and  magisterially  dictathig  to  funiiM^ 
is  to  observe  and  follow,  hearing  him  in  his  turn,  and  using  him  to  reason  ito 
what  is  proposed,  will  make  the  rules  go  down  the  easier,  SGQd  sink  the  (ktp0^ 
and  will  give  him  a  likmg  to  study  and  instruction,  and  he  wtil  then  lieginta 
value  knowledge,  when  he  sees  that  it  enablefi  hltn  to  dIseoisfMi  mbA  hUf^ 
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the  pleasaro  and  credit  of  bearing  a  part  In  tho  eonvenudion.  and  of  having  his 
reaaona  aometimefl  approved  and  hearkened  to.  Particularly  in  morality,  pru- 
dence, and  breeding,  caaes  ahonld  bo  put  to  Yam^  and  his  judgment  aakad ;  tins 
opens  the  imderstandhig  better  than  maxima,  how  weiU  sooror  explained,  and 
settles  the  rules  better  in  tho  memovy  for  practice.  This  way  lots  things  int6 
ihb  mind,  which  sttdc  there  and  retahi  their  oridcneo  witli  them ;  whoieas 
ivorda  at  best  are  (hint  representations,  being  not  so  much  as  the  true  stiadows 
of  things,  and  are  much  sooner  Ibrgotten.  He  will  better  comprehend  the 
fbundations  and  measures  of  decency  and  justice,  and  have  livelier  and  more 
hsthig  ftnpressions  of  what  he  ought  to  do,  by  giving  his  opinion  on  casos  pro- 
posed, and  reasoning  with  his  tutor  on  fit  instancoi,  than  by  giving  a  silent,  neg- 
ligent, sleepy  audience  to  Itis  tutor^s  lectures,  and  much  more  than  by  captious 
kgtcal  disputes,  or  set  declamations  of  his  own,  open  any  questinn.  The  one 
sets  the  thouglits  upon  wit,  and  fhlse  colors,  and  not  upon  troth  {  the  other 
teaches  fallacy,  wrangling,  and  opiniatry,  and  thc^'  are  both  of  them  things  that 
spoil  the  judgment,  and  put  a  man  out  of  the  way  of  right  and  (air  reasoning, 
and  therefore  carefully  to  bo  avoided  by  one  who  would  improve  himaelC  and 
1)6  acceptable  to  others. 

93.  When,  by  making  your  son  sensible  that  he  depends  on  you,  and  is  in 
your  power,  you  have  established  your  authority,  and  by  being  inflexibly  severe 
in  your  carriage  to  him,  when  obstinately  persisting  in  any  ill-natured  trick  which 
you  have  forbidden,  ospedaUy  lying,  you  have  imprinted  on  his  mind  that  awe 
wluch  ia  necesaary ;  and,  on  tlie  other  side,  when  (by  permittiog  him  the  full 
liberty  due  to  his  age,  and  laying  no  restraint  in  your  presence  to  those  childish 
•Ctiona,  and  gayety  of  carriage  which,  whilst  ho  is  very  young,  arc  as  necessary 
to  him  as  meat  or  sleep.)  you  have  reconciled  him  to  your  company,  and  made 
him  sensible  of  your  care  and  love  of  him  by  indulgence  and  tenderness,  espe- 
sislly  caressii^  him  on  all  occasions  wherein  he  does  any  thing  well,  and  being 
kind  to  him,  ailer  a  thousand  fashions,  suitable  to  his  age,  which  nature  teaches 
perents  better  tlian  I  can ;  when,  I  say,  by  these  ways  of  tenderness  iancl  alTec- 
tioB,  wliich  parents  never  want  for  their  children,  you  have  also  planted  in  him 
«  particular  affection  ibr  you ;  he  is  then  in  the  state  you  could  desire,  and  you 
Iwve  formed  in  his  mind  that  true  reverence  which  is  always  ailerwards  care- 
fiil^y  to  be  continued  and  maintained  in  both  parts  of  it,  love  and  fear,  as  the 
frast  principles  whereby  you  will  always  have  hold  upon  him  to  turn  his  mind 
to  the  ways  of  virtue  and  honor. 

TEMPEB. 

• 

94.  When  this  foundation  is  once  well  laid,  and  you  find  this  reverence  bo- 
gin  to  work  in  him,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  carefully  to  consider  his  temper 
idod  the  particular  constitution  of  his  mind.  Stubbornness,  lying,  and  ill-natured 
Sfj^i^wifi,  are  not  (as  has  been  said,)  to  be  permitted  in  lilm  from  the  beginning, 
whatever  his  temper  be  ,*  tliose  seeds  of  vices  are  not  to  be  suffered  to  take  any 
XOO^  but  must  bo  carefully  weeded  out  as  soon  as  ever  tliey  begin  to  show 
I^Moasalves  in  him ;  and  your  authority  is  to  take  place  and  influence  his  mind 
ftook  the  very  dawning  of  any  knowledge  in  him,  that  it  may  operate  as  a  nat- 
nnl  principle,  whereof  he  never  perceived  the  beginning,  never  knew  that  it 
wsi^  or  oould  be  otherwise.    By  this,  if  the  reverence  he  owes  you  be  estab- 
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lished  early,  it  will  always  be  sacred  to  him,  ahd  it  will  be  as  bard  for  Urn  to 
resist  it,  as  tbe  principles  of  his  natare. 

95.  Having  thus  very  early  set  up  your  authority,  and,  by  the  gentler  tpp8- 
cations  of  it,  shamed  him  out  of  what  leads  towards  an  immbral ;  habit  as  Mm  fli 
you  have  observed  it  in  him,  (for  I  would  by  no  means  hare  chiding  tiaed,  aadi 
less  blows,  till  obstinacy  and  incorrigiblcn^ss  make  it  absolutely  necessary,)  it  will 
be  fit  to  oonsider  which  way  the  natural  make  of  bi»  nriad  inclkiea  hiuk  9om 
men^  by  tbe  unalterable  frame  of  their  constttutiotis,  ate  etout,  others  tlontott^ 
some  eonfideut,  others  modesty  tractable  or  obstinats,  onrtoua  or  caraieM^  qaiek 
or  .^w.  There  are  not  more  diflterenoct  in  dmu's  fiteea,  and  th«  outward  lioM> 
manta  of  their  bodies,  than  tbero  are  in  th»  makes  and  tempera  of  tfastr  ttkA, 
only  there  ia  tliia  differenee,  that  the  distinguiabing  oharacters  of  the  fut^  aai 
tho  lineamentB  of  the  bodyi  grow  more  plain  and  visible  with  time  aadags^  bi| 
the  peculiar  pfaysognomy  of  the  mind  is  most  disconuble  in  dukiren  bsfinail 
and  cunning  have  taught  them  to  Inde  tbeir  defbrmitieBy  and  oonoeiitMrfl 
inelinatioiis  under  a  disscmUed  outride^ 

96.  Begin,  therefore^  betimea  nioely  to  obaarre  yonr  aoii**  temper,  and  tM 
when  he  is  under  least  restraint,  in  his  play^  and  as  be  thinks,  out  of  3roa'^i|!^ 
See  what  are  his  predominant  passions,  and  prevailing  indmattooa;  wMer 
he  be  fierce  or  mild,  bold  or  bashful,  oompassioaate  or  cruel,  open  orreRnrtd, 
ta  For  as  these  are  diffisrent  in  him,  so  ware  your  methoda  to  be  difeniit;  isd 
your  authority  must  hence  take  measures  to  apply  itself  diflSerent  wajTstoiiBi 
Theao  native  propensitiee,  these  prevalences  of  cooatitution,  are  nottobeiosed 
by  rules,  or  a  direct  contest;  especially  those  of  them  that  are  the  humbler sid 
meaner  sort,  which  proceed  from  fear  and  lowness  of  spirit ;  tiioaghiritktfl 
they  may  be  much  mended,  and  turned  to  good  purpose. '  But  this  be  sure  o( 
afVcr  aU  is  done,  the  bias  will  always  hang  on  that  side  where  nature  first  pU^d 
it;  and,  if  you  carefully  observe  the  characters  of  his  mind  now  in  tbe  lint 
scenes  of  his  life,  you  will  ever  after  be  able  to  judge  which  way  his  tbons^ 
lean,  and  what  he  aims  at  even  hereafter,  when,  ea  he  grows  up,  the  plot  tbid(- 
ens,  and  he  puts  on  several  shapes  to  act  it 

DOMINION. 

9Y.  I  told  you  before,  that  chfidren  love  liberty,  and  therefore  they  should  la 
brought  to  do  the  things  that  are  fit  for  them,  without  feeling  any  restruntl^ 
upon  them.  I  now  tell  you  they  love  something  more,  and  that  is  dominloai 
and  this  is  the  first  original  of  most  vicious  habits  that  are  ordinaiy  and  MtQ' 
ral.  This  love  of  power  and  dominion  shows  itself  very  early,  and  that  in  fl>* 
two  things. 

98.  1.  'We  see  children  (as  soon  almost  as  they  are  bom,  I  am  sure  long  ^ 
fore  they  can  speak,)  cry,  p^w  peevish,  sullen,  and  out  of  humor,  for  noWdoj 
but  to  have  their  wills.  They  would  have  their  desht^  submitted  to  by  dtbOT; 
they  contend  for  a  ready  compliance  fh)m  all  about  them,  espedaXty  Drom  tbol8 
thai  stand  near  or  beneath  them  in  age  or  degree,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  ooo* 
stder  others  with  those  distinctions. 

99.  2.  Another  thing  wherein  they  show  their  lOve  of  dommion,  htb^^ 
sire  to  have  things  to  be  theirs;  they  wotild  have  property  and  poai>rf'^» 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  poWer  which  that  seems  to  give,  and(ii0t|iK^ 
they  thereby  have  to  dispose  of  them  as  they  please.  He  that  has  oot^ 
served  these  tw6  humors  worldng  veiy  betimes  huchUdhMa,  baa  tlfcia  Att* 


lOtioe  of  their  actions,  and  he  who  thinks  tliat  these  two  roots  of  aUnost  all  the 
Qjustice  and  contention  that  so  disturb  human  life/ are  not  early  to  he  weeded 
iat|  and  contrary  habits  introduced,  neglects  the  proper  season  to  lay  t)iQ  found- 
ttkms  of  a  good  and  worthy  man.  .  To  do  tliis,  I  imagine,  these  folbwing  things 
nay  aomewhat  conduce. 

1<N).  1*  That  a  child  should  neyer  bo  suffered  to  hare  what  he  crarce,  much 
esi  what  be  cries  for,  I  had  said,  or  so  much  as  Kpcaka  for.  But  that  being  apt 
0^  oisuoderslood  and  interpreted  as  if  I  meant  a  child  should  never  speak  to 
W.parenta  for  any  things  whioh  will  poriiape  be  thought  to  lay  too  great  m  curb 
Nl  the  minds  of  children,  to  the  prejudioo  of  that  love  and  affbotlon  whiuh 
bould  be  between  them  and  their  parents^  I  shall  explain  myself  a  bttla  more 
wrticulafly.  It  is  fit  that  tliey  should  have  Kberty  to  declare  their  wants  to 
heir  parants,  and  that  with  all  tendomcss  they  ahonkl  be  hearkened  to,  and 
UppUed  at  least  wliilst  they  are  rery  little.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  I  an 
lungry;  another  to  say,  I  would  have  roast-meat.  Having  declared  their 
nsiti,  their  natural  wants,  the  pain  tlioy  feel  from  hunger,  tliirst,  cold,  or  a)iy 
ifth^  neoeeaity  of  nature,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  their  parents,  and  those  about  them, 

0  seUere  them;  but  children  mustdeavo  it  to  the  choice  and  ordering  of  their 
NDvntB  what  they  think  properest  for  them,  and  how  much,  and  must  not  bo 
Mnnitted  to  choose  for  themselTos,  and  say,  I  would  have  wine,  or  white  bread; 
he  y^ry  naming  of  it  should  make  them  lose  it. 

.  LOl.-  That  which  parents  abould  take  care  of  here,  is  to  distinguish  between 
hot  wants  of  fancy  and  tlioee  of  nature,  which  Horace  has  well  taught  them  to 
bia'Chis  verae, 

**  Quels  hamaoa  tibi  doleal  mtoni  negatiSi*' . 

Those  arc  truly  natural  wantf^,  which  reason  alone,  without  some  other  help, 

1  not  able  to  fence  againgt  nor  keep  fh)m  disturbing  us*.  The  pains  of  Rickness 
lud  hurtH,  hungt^r,  thirst,  and  cold,  want  of  sleep  and  rest,  or  relaxation  of  the 
(Art  wearied  with  labor,  are  ^hat  alt  men  feel,  and  the  best  disposed  mlhd  can 
lot  but  be  sensible  of  their  uneasiness,  and  therefore  ought,  by  fit  applications, 
0  seek  their  removal,  though  not  witli  impatience,  or  over-great  haste,  upon 
tie  first  -approaches  of  them,  where  delay  does  not  threaten  some  irreparable 
arm.  Tlio  pains  that  come  from  the  necessities  of  nature,  are  monitors  to  us 
>  beware  of  greater  mischiefs,  which  they  are  the  forerunners  of,  and  therefore 
lej  must  not  be  wholly  neglected,  nor  strained  too  far.  But  yet,  the  more 
sildren  can  be  inured  to  hardships  of  this  kind,  by  a  wise  care  to  make  them 
irobger  in  bo^ly  and  mind,  the  better  it  wDl  be  for  them.  I  need  not  here. give 
ij  caution  to  keep  witliin  the  bounds  of  doing  them  good,  and  to  take  care 
lat  what  children  are  made  to  suffer  should  neither  break  their  spirits,  nor  in- 
re  their  health,  parents  being  but  too  apt  of  tliemselves  to  incline,  more  than 
ley  should,  ^  ^^^^  sofler  side. 

But  whatever  compliance  the  necessities  of  nature  may  require,  the  wanteii  of 
iicy  children  should  never  be  gratified  in,  nor  suffered  to  mention.  The  very 
peaking  for  any  sucli  thing  should  make  them  lose  it  Clothes,  when  tliey 
>^d.  they  must  have ;  but  if  they  speak  for  this  stuff,  or  that  color,  tliey  sliould 
i  0Ure  to  go  without  it.  Not  that  I  would  liave  parents  purposely  cross  the 
3«rea  of  their  children  in  matters  of  indifferency;  on  the  contrary,  where 
kdr- carriage  deserves  it,  and  one  is  sure  it  will. not  corrupt  or  effeminate  their 
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minds,  and  mako  them  fond  of  trifles,  I  think  all  things  should  be  contriTed,  ts 
much  as  could  be,  to  their  satisfactioti,  that  they  might  find  the  ease  and  pleas- 
ure of  doing  well.  The  best  for  children  is,  that  they ^ould  not  place  anj 
pleasure  in  such  things  at  all,  nor  regulate  their  delight  by  their  fancies;  Imt  be 
indifierent  to  all  that  nature  has  made  so.  This  is  What  their  piUtntB  ul 
toftcfaers  should  chiefly  aim  at ;  but  till  this  be  obtained,  all  chat  I  oppose  heie^ 
is  llie  liberty  of  asking ;  which,  in  tiiese  thhsgs  of  conceit,  <mght  to  be  restfihed 
by  a  constant  foribiture  annexed  to  It 

This  may  perhaps  be  thought  a  little  too  severe^  by  the  natural  IndulgeBee 
of  tender  parents,  but  yet  it  is  no  more  than  necessary.  For  since  the  netiwd 
I  propose  Is  to  bani^  the  rod,  this  restraint  of  their  tongues  will  beofgfei( 
use  to  settle  that  awe  we  have  elsewhere  spoken  ofj  and  to  keep  up  in  them  the 
respect  and  reverence  duo  to  theif  parents.  Next,  it  will  teach  tbcm  to  Iceep 
in,  and  so  master  their  inclinations.  By  this  moans  they  will  be  brougbt  to 
learn  tho  art  of  stifling  their  desires,  as  soon  as  they  rise  up  in  tliem,  wImb 
they  arc  easiest  to  be  subdued.  For  giving  vent,  gives  life  and  stresgtli  to  ou 
appetites,  and  ho  tliat  has  the  confidence  to  turn  his  wishes  iuto  demsads,  will 
bo  but  a  little  way  from  thinking  he  ought  to  obtain  them.  This  I  am  sore  o( 
every  one  can  more  easily  bear  a  denial  from  himscll)  than  from  aojrbodj  elaa 
They  should  tliorefore  be  accustomed  betimes  to  consult  and  make  use  of  their 
reason,  befbro  they  give  allowance  to  their  inclinations.  It  is  a  great  step  to- 
wards the  mastery  of  our  dosiroe,  to  givo  this  stop  to  them,  and  sliut  tbem  op 
in  silence.  Tliis  habit,  got  by  children,  of  staying  tlie  forwardness  of  their 
fancies,  and  deliberating  whether  it  be  fit  or  no  before  they  speak,  will  bo  of  do 
sm:ill  advantage  to  them  in  matters  of  greater  consequence  in  the  futore  coone 
of  their  lives.  For  that  which  I  can  not  too  often  inculcate,  is  that  whateTer 
the  matter  be,  about  which  it  is  conversant,  whether  groat  or  small,  the  nuuB 
(I  had  almost  said  onlj^)  thing  to  be  considered,  in  every  action  of  a  diild  i^ 
what  influence  it  will  havo  upon  his  mind;  what  habit  it  tends  to^  and ialiln 
to  settle  in  him;  how  it  will  become  him  when  ho  is  bigger^  and,  if  itbeeof 
oouraged,  whither  it  will  lead  him  when  he  is  grown  up. 

My  meaning,  therefore,  is  not,  that  cliildren  should  purposely  \fe  made  oaea^i 
this  would  relish  too  much  of  inhumanity  and  ill-nature,  and  be  opt  to  in^ 
them  with  it.  They  should  be  brought  to  deny  their  appetites,  and  their  miiA 
as  well  as  bodies,  be  made  vigorous,  easy,  and  strong,  by  the  custom  of  }a>f^ 
their  inclinations  1^  subjection,  and  their  bodies  exercised  with  hardships;  hot 
all  this  without  giving  them  any  mark  or  apprehension  of  ill*will  towards  them. 
The  constant  loss  of  what  they  craved  or  carved  to  themselves  should  teach 
them  modesty,  submission,  and  a  power  to  forbear;  but  the  rewarding  their 
modesty  and  silence,  by  giving  them  what  they  liked,  should  also  assore  them 
of  the  love  of  those  who  rigorously  exacted  this  obedience.  The  contentii^g 
themselves  now,  in  the  want  of  what  they  wished  for,  is  a  virtue  tliat  anoth* 
time  should  be  rewarded  with  what  is  suited  and  acceptable  to  them;  which 
sliould  be  bestowed  on  them  as  if  it  were  a  natural  consequence  of  tlieirgood 
behavior,  and  not  a  bargain  about  it  But  you  will  lose  your  kbor,  and,  what 
is  more,  their  love  and  reverence  too,  if  they  can  receive  from  others  what  yW 
deny  them.  This  is  to  be  kept  very  staunch,  and  carefully  to  bo  watchei 
And  here  tlie  servants  come  again  in  my  way. 
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GUaiOSITT. 

.02.  If  this  be  begun  by  times,  «nd  they  accustom  themselves  early  to  aUcnce 
ir  doaires,  this  useful  liabit  will  .Bettle  them ;  and,  as  they  come  to  grow  up 
jkge  and  discretion,  they  ma^  be  allowed  greater  liberty ;  when  leason  oomes 
ipeak  in  them,  and  not  passion.  For  whenever  reason  would  tpwk,  it  should 
hearkened  ta  But,  as  tliey  should  never  be  hoard,  when  tliey  spook  for 
r  particular  thing  they  would  have,  unless  it  be  first  proposed  to  them ;  so 
ij  should  always  bo  hoard,  and  fiur\y  and  kindly  answered,  when  they  ask 
n  any  thing  tliey  would  know,  and  desire  to  be  informed  about  Ooriosity 
Hild  be  as  carefully  olierished  in  children,  as  other  appetites  suppressed. 

RBCBBATION. 

However  fftrld  a  hand  is  to  bo  kept  upon  all  desires  of  fency,  yet  there  Is  one 
to  wherein  fimqy  must  be  permitted  to  speak,  and  be  hearkened  to  also.  Recre- 
t)n  is  as  necessary  as  labor  or  food ;  but  because  there  can  be  no  recreation 
th($ut  delight,  which  depends  not  always  on  reason,  but  oftener  on  fancy,  it 
ist  be  permitted  children  not  only  to  divert  thomsolvos,  but  to  do  it  after 
*\r  own  fashion,  provided  it  bo  innocently,  and  without  prejudice  to  their 
iHh ;  and  therefbro  in  this  case  they  should  not  be  denied,  if  they  proposed 
^particular  kind  of  recreation;  though  I  think,  in  a  well-ordered  education, 
sy  will  seldom  be  brought  to  the  necessity  of  asking  any  such  liberty.  Care 
mid  be  taken  that  what  is  of  advantage  to  them,  they  should  always  do  with 
ight ;  and,  before  tliey  are  wearied  with  one,  they  should  be  timely  diverted 
Homo  other  uaefhl  employment.  But  if  thoy  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  de- 
$e  of  pcrlbction,  that  one  way  of  improvement  can  be  made  a  recreation  to 
nn,  they  must  be  let  loose  to  the  childish  play  they  fancy,  which  they  sliould 
weaned  from,  by  being  made  surfeited  of  it ;  but  firom  things  of  use,  that 
*y  are  employed  In,  they  should  always  be  sent  away  with  an  appetite ;  at 
st  bo  dismissed  before  they  are  tired,  and  grow  quite  sick  of  it ;  that  so  they 
y  return  to  it  again,  as  to  a  pleasure  that  diverts  them.  For  you  must  never 
nk  them  set  right,  till  they  can  find  delight  in  the  practice  of  laudable  things; 
5  the  useful  exercises  of  the  body  and  mind,  taking  their  turns,  make 
jir  Uves  and  improvement  pleasant  in  a  continued  train  of  recreations, 
lerein  the  wearied  part  is  constantly  relieved  and  refreshed.  "Whether  this 
1  be  done  in  every  temper,  or  whether  tutors^and  parents  will  be  at  Uie  pains, 
i  ■  have  the  discretion  and  patience  to  bring  them  to  tliis,  I  know  not ;  but 
it  it  may  be  done  in  most  children,  if  a  right  course  be  taken  to  raise  in  them 
»  desire  of  credit,  esteem,  and  reputation,  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  And  when 
jy  have  so  much  true  life  put  into  them,  they  may  fh)ely  be  talked  with  about 
lat  most  delights  them,  and  be  directed  or  let  loose  to  it,  so  that  they  may 
rbeive  that  they  are  beloved  and  cherished,  and  that  those  under  whoso  tui- 
n  they  are,  are  not  enemies  to  their  satisfaction.  Such  a  management  will 
lite  them  in  love  with  the  hand  that  directs  them,  and  the  virtue  they  are 
'ected  to. 

This  farther  advantage  may  be  made  by  a  flree  liberty  permitted  them  in  their 
creations,  that  it  will  discover  their  natural  tempers,  show  their  inclinations 
id  aptitudes,  and  thereby  direct  wise  parents  in  the  choice,  both  of  the  course 
'  life  and  employment  they  shall  design  them  for,  and  of  fit  remedies  in  the 
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mean  time,  to  be  -  applied  to  whatever  bent  of  nature  they  may  observe  moit 
likelj  to  mislead  any  of  their  children. 

103.  2.  Children,  who  live  together,  often  strive  for  mastery,  wboee  willi 
shall  carry  it  over  the  rest ;  whoever  begins  the  contest,  should  be  sore  to  be 
crossed  in  it  But  not  only  that,  but  they  should  be  taught  to  have  all  the  ddbr* 
ence,  complaisance,  and  civility  one  for  the  other  imaginable.  This,  wbenthej 
see  it  procures  them  respect,  love,  and  esteem,  and  that  they  lose  no  8Qperio% 
by  it,  they  will  take  more  pleasure  in,  than  in  insolent  domineering,  ibr  so  plsoly 
is  the  other. 

COMPLAINTS. 

The  accusations  of  children  one  against  another,  whidi  usually  are  bat  tiie 
clamors  of  anger  and  revenge,  desiring  aid,  should  not  be  fiiTorably  leoeiTedDor 
hearkened  to.  It  weakens  and  effeminates  their  minds  to  aulfer  them  to  coo- 
plafai;  and  if  they  endure  sometimeB  crossing  or  pain  finom  others,  withoot  being 
permitted  to  think  it  strange  or  intoleraUe,  it  will  do  them  no  hann  to  km 
soflerance,  and  harden  them  early.  But,  though  yoo  give  no  cpantcDaooelo 
the  complaints  of  the  quemloas,  yet  take  care  to  curb  the  insolence  aad  iU*!*- 
tureof  the  injunoos.  When  you  observe  it  youreelfl  reprove  it  before  the  iB- 
fared  party ;  but  if  the  complaint  be  of  something  really  worth  your  notice  aid 
prenieiBtioii  another  time,  then  reprove  the  offender  by  himself  alose,  out  of 
sight  of  him  that  complained,  and  make  him  go  and  ask  pardon,  and  auk* 
reparatton :  which  coming  thus,  as  it  were,  from  himaelf|  will  be  the  man 
cheerfully  performed,  and  more  kindly  received,  the  love  strengthened  betvett 
them,  and  a  custom  of  dvility  grow  fiuniliar  amongst  your  chiklreD. 

UBERALITT. 

104.  3.  As  to  having  and  possessing  of  things,  teach  them  to  part  with  vtet 
they  have,  easily  and  freely  to  their  friends,  and  let  them  find  by  ezperieiio^ 
that  the  most  liberal  has  always  most  plenty,  with  esteem  md  coianenditte 
to  boot,  and  they  win  quickly  learn  to  practice  it.  This,  I  imagine,  will  v»^ 
brothers  and  sisters  kinder  and  civiller  to  one  another,  and  conseqnsntif  to 
others,  than  twenty  rules  about  good  manners,  with  which  children  are  ofdlMf 
rlly  perplexed  and  cumbered.  Covetousness,  and  the  deore  of  having  ib  ov 
possession  and  under  our  dominion,  more  than  we  have  need  o^  being  tfaeio0t 
of  aH  evil,  should  be  early  and  carefhUy  weeded  out,  and  the  cooftraiy  qdiH^i 
or  a  readiness  to  impart  to  others,  implanted.  This  should  be  enooiiFigedhf 
great  oommendation  and  credit,  and  constantly  taking  care  that  he'loiesBfltbiiK 
by  his  liberality.  Let  all  the  instances  he  gives  of  such  fi-eeness,  be  alwiji 
repaid,  and  with  interest,  and  lot  him  sensibly  perceive,  that  thekiDdneeshe 
fiftiows  to  others  is  no  ill  husbandry  fbr  hunselfj  but  that  it  brings  a  reton  d 
kindness,  both  from  those  that  receive  it,  and  those  who  look  oil  Kaksthiia 
contest  among  children,  who  shall  outdo  one  another  1^  way.  Aadl^^ 
means,  by  a  constant  practice,  children  having  made  it  easy  to  ihBaai^-^ 
part  with  what  they  have,  good-nature  may  be  settled  in  them  into  sahibi^ 
and  they  may  take  pleasure,  and  pique  themselves  in  being  kind,  libei^''^ 
civil  to  others. 

JUSTICE. 

If  liberality  ought  to  be  encouraged,  certainly  great  care  ia  to  be  takKthit 
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ess  not  the  nilefl  of  justice ;  and  whenever  they  do,  they  should 
I,  if  there  be  occasion  for  it,  severely  rebuked, 
ns  being  (piidcd  more  by  self-love  than  reason  or  reflection,  it 
at  in  children  they  should  be  very  apt  to  deviate  flrom  the  just 
it  and  wrong,  which  ore  in  the  mind  the  result  of  improved  rea- 
meditation.  This  the  more  they  are  apt  to  mistake,  the  more 
ight  to  bo  kept  over  them,  and  every  the  least  slip  in  this  g^rcat 
ken  notice  of  and  rectified ;  and  that  in  things  of  the  least 
lent,  both  to  instruct  tlieir  ignorance,  and  prevent  ill  habits, 
dl  beginnings,  in  pins  and  cherry-stones,  will,  if  let  alone,  grow 
ids,  and  be  in  danger  to  end  at  last  in  davhn  right  hardioed  dis- 
Int  tendency  to  any  injustice  that  appears,  most  be  sappressed 
wonder  and  abliorroncy  in  the  parents  and  govomora  But 
1  can  not  well  comprehend  what  injustice  is,  tiU  they  understand 
mr  particular  persons  come  by  it,  the  salest  way  to  secure  hon- 
m  ibundationa  of  it  oariy  in  liberality,  and  an  easiness  to  part 
iriiatever  they  have,  or  like,  themaelvea.  This  may  be  tauglit 
re  tbey  have  huiguage  and  understanding  enough  to  form  dis- 
property,  and  to  know  what  is  theirs  by  a  peculiar  right  exdu- 
And  since  diildrcn  seldom  have  any  thing  but  by  gift,  and  that 
t  finom  their  parents,  they  may  bo  at  first  taught  not  to  take  or 
but  what  is  given  tliom  by  those  whom  they  take  to  have  a 
md,  as  their  capacities  enlarge,  other  rules  and  cases  of  JustitOe, 
rning  '*meum"  and  "tuum,"  may  be  proposed  and  inouloated. 
ustice  in  them  appears  to  proceed,  not  from  mistake,  but  per^ 
Ir  wUIs,  when  a  gentle  rebuke  and  shame  will  not  reform  this 
retoua  inclination,  rougher  remedies  must  bo  applied ;  and  it  is 
r  or  tutor  to  take  and  keep  from  them  something  that  th^y 
z  their  own ;  or,  order  somebody  else  to  do  it,  and  by  such  in- 
wn  sensible,  what  little  advantage  tliey  are  like  to  moke,  by  pos- 
ret  unjustly  of  wliot  is  another's,  whilst  there  are  in  tlie  world 
ore  men  than  they.  But  if  an  ingenuous  detestation  of  tliia 
>  bat  carefully  and  early  instilled  into  them,  as  I  think  it  loay, 
ind  genuine  method  to  obviate  tliis  crime,  and  will  be  a  better 
sbonesty,  than  any  considerations  drawn  fbom  interest ;  habits 
xmstantly,  and  with  greater  facility,  than  reason ;  which,  when 
9ed  of  it,  is  seldom  fairly  consulted,  and  more  rardy  obeyed. 

CBYINQ. 

I  a  fiuilt  that  should  not  bo  tolerated  in  diildren ;  not  only  for 
ind  unbecoming  noiao  it  fills  the  house  with,  but  for  more  con- 
i^  ia  reference  to  the  ohildren  thomselvoa^  which  is  to  be  our 

ii  of  two  sorts;  either  stubborn  and  dommeering^  or  querulous 

ig  is  very  often  a  striving  for  mastery,  and  an  open  declaration 
ce  or  obstinacy:  when  they  have  not  the  power  to  obtain  their 
^  by  their  clamor  and  sobbing,  maintain  their  title  and  right  to 
ivowed  continuing  of  their  daim,  and  a  lokt  of  remonitrancd 
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againat  the  oppreBalon  and  injcustice  of  those  who  deitj  them  what  they  htr^ft 
mind  to. 

106.  2.  Sometimes  their  cryisig  is  the  effect  of  pain  or  tme  aotrow,  aodslw* 
moaning  themselves  tmder  it.  ■    • 

These  two,  if  carefully  observed,  may,  by  the  mieh,  look,  and  actionl)  md 
partfcularly  byfhe  tone  of  their  cryhig,  be  easily  distSngtiiahed;  bat  naitber 
of  them  most  Ve  saflercd,  much  less  encouraged. 

1.  The  obstinate  or  stomachfhl  crjring  should  by  no  meant  be  permitted;  ))»• 
cause  it  Is  but  another  way  of  flattering  their  desires,  and  eneouragifig^tlMe 
pasdions,  which  it  is  our  main  business  to  subduii;-  and  if  it  be^  asofteoith, 
upon  the  receiving  any  correction,  it  quite  defeats  aSl  &e  good  tShdt^  of  it;  ftr 
any  chastisement  whidi  leaves  them  in  this  declared  oppositioil,  tmly  wnti  (o 
make  them  worse.    The  restraints  and  punishments  lai^  on  ehfldrefi  lu^^ 
misapplied  and  lost,  as  fhr  as  they  do  not  prevail  over  their  wills,  teaditbemto 
gabmit  their  passions,  and  make  their  minds  supple  and  pliant  to  wlttt  fteir 
parents'  reason  advises  them  now,  and  so  prepare  them  to  obey  what  their  m 
reason  should  advise  hereafter.    But  if  in  any  thhig  wherein  they  are  eidtfe^ 
they  may  be  suffered  to  go  away  crying,  they  confirm  themaelvefl  te  their  ds* 
sires,  and  cherish  the  ill  humor  with  a  declaration  of  their  right,  and  a  rMoh* 
tion  to  satisfy  their  inclinations  the  first  oppoKunity.    Tbis^  therefore^  is  sBotiwr 
argument  against  the  frequent  use  of  blows;  for,  whenever  you  oometothit 
extremity,  it  Is  not  enough  to  whip  or  beat  them**  you  must  do  it  tffl  yoafiDd 
you  have  subdued  their  minds ;  till  with  submission  and  padence  tiief  yiftf  ^ 
the  correction,  which  you  shall  best  discover  by  their  crying,  and  their  oeiii&g 
fh>m  it  upon  your  bidding.    Without  this,  the  beating  of  childreif  is  botapM- 
sionate  tyranny  over  them;  and  it  is  mere  cruelty,  and  not  correction,  te  ]K( 
their  bodies  in  pain,  without  doing  their  minds  any  good.    As  this  gh'eei** 
reason  why  children  should  seldom  be  correotod,  so  it  also  prevents  tiieir  being 
so.    ]?or  if;  whenever  they  are  chastised,  it  were  done  thus  without  pas^ 
soberly  and  yet  efi*ectual]y  too,  laying  on  the  blows  and  smart,  not  taxiftaAf^ 
all  at  once,  but  slowly,  with  reasoning  between,  and  with  observation  bow  it 
wrought)  stopping  when  it  had  made  them  pliant,  penitent,  and  yieldioil;  ^ 
would  seldom  need  the  like  punishment  again,  being  made  careftil  to  avoid  tbe 
fault  that  deserved  it    Besides,  by  this  means,  as  the  punishment  would  not  ^ 
lost,  for  being  too  little,  and  not  eBbctual;  so  it  would  be  kept  from  b^ins  ^ 
much,  if  we  gave  off  as  soon  as  we  perceived  it  reached  the  mind,  and  that 
was  bettered.    For,  since  the  chiding  or  Jbeating  of  children  should  be  alw»y> 
the  least  that  possibly  may  be,  that  which  is  laid  on  in  the  heat  of  angsTi  sel* 
dom  observes  that  measure,  bat  is  commonly  more  than  it  ^lould  be^  tlioofl)  it 
prove  leas  than  enough. 

107.  2.  Many  children  are  apt  to  cry  upon  any  little  pain  thej.fln|irer,.<^ 
the  least  harm  that  befalia  them,  puts  them  into  oomplamts  and  bawling,  i^ 
few  diildren  avoid;  for  it  being  the  first  and  natural  wigr  to  declaietb^^' 
feringsor  wants,  before  thc^  can  speak,  the  compassion  that  is  thought  4^^^ 
that  tender  oge  foolishly  encourages,  and  continues  it  in  them  long  9fiffi  ^ 
can  apeak.  It  is  the  duty,  I  confe&s>  of  those  about  dnldreo,  to  oompasf'^ 
th^n  whenever  they  suffer  any  hurt,  but  not  to  show  |t  in  pitjiog  ^^ 
Help  and.eaaa  them  the  best  you  can,  but  by  no  means  bemoan  tiieis.  P^ 
softens  theSr  kninds,  and  makes  t^m  yieU  to  the  litUe  hfunui  that  b^iiP^^ 
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htsm ;  wlMrebj  thoy  siok  docper  ioto  that  part  wliich  alone  foels,  and  make 
arger  wounds  there,  than  otherwise  thcj  would.  They  should  be  hardened 
igainat  all  aufierings,  efl{>eciall7  of  the  bodj^  and  have  no  tenderness  but  what 
naes  from  an  ingenuous  shame  and  a  quick  eenso  of  reputation.  The  many  inr 
90|iveniences  this  life  is  exposed  to^  require  wo  should  n9t  be  too  sensible  of 
>vary  little  hurt.  What  our  minds  yield  not  to,  makes  but  a  slight  impression, 
ind  does  us  but  very  little  harm ;  it  is  the  suffering  of  our  spirits  ttiat  gives 
mid  continues  the  pain.  This  brawnmess  and  insensibility  of  mind,  is  the  best 
imior  we  can  have  against  the  common  evils  and  accidents  of  life ;  and  being  a 
fcmppar  tliat  is  got  by  exercise  and  custom,  more  than  any  other  way,  the  prac- 
tice of  it  should  be  begun  betimes,  and  happy  is  he  that  is  taught  it  early. 
rhat  effeminacy  of  spirit,  which  is  to  bo  prevented  or  cured,  and  which  nothing, 
tiiai  I  know,  8«  much  increases  in  children  as  crying;  so  nothing,  on  ^e  other 
lido,  so  much  chocks  and  restrains,  as  their  being  liindercd  from  that  sort  of 
complaining.  In  Uie  little  harms  they  suffer,  Ih)m  knocks  and  fulls,  they  should 
npt  be  pitied  for  falling^  but  bid  do  so  ag^j  which,  besides  that  it  stops  their 
Cluing,  is  a  better  way  to  cure  Uieir  heedlessness,  and  prevent  their  tumbling 
another  timoy  than  either  chiding  or  bemoaning  them.  But,  let  the  hurts  they 
reoeive  be  what  they  will,  stop  their  crying,  and  that  will  give  them  more  quiet 
and  ease  at  present,  and  harden  them  for  the  future. 

108.  The  former  sort  of  crying  requires  severity  to  silence  it;  and  whore  a 
look,  or  positive  command,  will  not  do  it,  blows  must;  for  it  proceeding  from 
pride,  obstinacy,  and  stomach,  the  will,  where  the  fault  lies,  must  be  bent,  and 
made  to  comply,  by  a  rigor  su^ient  to  master  it ;  but  this  latter,  being  ordina- 
lily  from  softness  of  mind,  a  quite  contrary  cause  ought  to  be  treated  with  a 
ipentler  hand.  Persuasion,  or  diverting  the  thoughts  another  way,  or  laughing 
al  their  whining,  may  perhaps  be  at  first  the  proper  method.  But  for  tliis,  the 
ofaronmstancee  of  the  thing,  and  the  partknilar  temper  of  the  child,  must  be  con- 
ridered;  no  certain  invariable  rules  can  be  given  about  it;  but  it  must  be  left 
to  the  prudence  of  the  parents  or  tutor.  But  this  I  think  I  may  say  in  general, 
that  there  should  be  a  constant  discountenancing  of  this  sort  of  ciylng  also ; 
aad  that  the  father,  by  his  authority,  should  alwnjrs  stop  it,  mixing  a  greater 
degree  of  roughness  in  his  looks  or  words,  proportionably  as  the  child  is  of  a 
greater  age,  or  a  sturdier  temper ;  but  always,  let  it  be  enough  to  silence  theur 
whimpering,  and  put  an  end  to  the  disorder. 

rOOL-HABDnrESS. 

109.  Cowardice  and  courage  are  so  nearly  related  to  the  fore-mentioned  tem- 
pora,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  take  notice  of  them.  Pear  is  a  passion, 
that,  if  riglitly  governed,  has  its  use.  And  though  self-bve  seldom  fails  to  keep 
H  watchfVil  and  high  enough  in  us,  yet  there  may  be  an  excess  on  the  daring 
ride ;  Ibol-hardiness  and  insensibility  of  danger  being  as  little  reasonable^  as 
trembling  and  shrinking  at  the  approach  of  every  little  evil  Fear  was  given 
us  aa  a  monitor  to  quicken  our  industry,  and  keep  us  upon  our  guard  against 
the  approaches  of  evil ;  and,  therefore,  to  have  no  apprehension  of  mischief  at 
hand,  not  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  the  danger,  but  heedlessly  to  run  into  it, 
be  the  hazard  what  it  will,  without  considering  of  w)iat  use  or  consequence  it 
Biay  be;  is  not  the  resolution  of  a  rational  creature,  but  brutish  fury.  Those 
-who  have  children  of  this  temper,  have  nothing  to  do  but  a  litde  to  awaken 
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thefr  reason,  which  self-prescrvation  will  quickly' dispose  them  to  lieaitarto; 
unless  (wtiidi  is  ujiually  the  ease)  some- other  passion  liurrios  tfaera  on  hefl<Sotig; 
without  sciiso,  Mild  without  consideration.  A  dislike  of  eril  is  so  natanl  to 
mankind^  that  nobodj,  I  think,  can  be  without  fear  of  it ;  fear  being  nothing 
but  an  uneasiness  under  the  apprehension  of  tftat  coning  upon  us  wUcb  we 
dislike.  And  tberefbro,  whenever  any  one  runs  into  danger,  we  may  Mjr  it  ii 
under  the  conduct  of  ignorance,  or  the  command  of  some  more  imperious  pM* 
sion,  nohody  being  so  much  an  enemy  to  himself  as  to  come  within  the  nidi 
of  OYil  out  of  free  choice,'  and  court  danger  fbr  danger^s  sake.  If  it  be  Aer»' 
fofo  pride,  vain-glory,  or  rage,  that  silences  a  child's  (bar,  or  makes  him  sol 
hearken  to  its  advice,  those  are  by  fit  means  to  be  abated,  that  a  W^  oeitsK- 
enntion  may  allay  his  heat,  and  make  him  bethink  himself  whether  this  attmii* 
be  wortli  the  venture.  But  this  being  a  fault  that  chQdreo  Are  Hot  w  often 
guilty  of,  I  shall  not  he  more  particular  in  its  cure.  Weaknees  of  spirit  is  the 
more  common  defect,  and  therefore  will  require  the  greater  care. 

Fortitude  is  the  guard  and  support  of  the  other  virtues;  aud  witixrat  ooms* 
a  man  will  scarce  keep  steady  to  his  duty,  and  fill  up  the  character  of  a  traly 
worthy  man. 

"courage. 

Courage,  that  nfakes  ua  boar  up  against  dangers  that  we  fear,  and  evils  it>^ 
wo  feci,  is  of  great  use  in  an  estate^  as  ours  is  in  this  life,  exposed  to  aasaa^'^ 
on  all  hands;  and  therefore  it  is  very  advisable  to  get  children  into  this  m^-^ 
89  early  as  wo  can.    Natural  temper,  I  confess,  does  here  a  great  deal;  l^'*^ 
even  where  that  is  defective,  and  the  heart  is  *Ui  itself  weak  and  timorooftv    ^ 
may,  by  a  right  management,  be  brought  to  a  better  resolution.    TThat  is  to     ^^ 
done  to  prevent  breaking  children's  spirits  by  frightful  apprehensions  instill  "^ 
intp  them  when  young,  or  bemoaning  themselves  under  oveiy  little  sufferiDg^"-* '' 
have  already  taken  notice.    How  to  harden  their  tempers,  and  raise  their  oo' 
age,  if  we  find  them  too  much  suly'ect  to  fear,  is  farther  to  bo  considered. 

True  fortitude  I  take  to  be  the  quiet  possession  of  a  man^s  self|  and  an 
turbed  doing  his  duty,  whatever  evil  besets,  or  danger  lies  in  his  wi^. 
there  are  so  few  men  attain  to,  that  we  are  not  to  expect  it  from  children, 
yet  something  may  be  done;  and  a  wise  oonduct,  t^  insensible  degrees^ 
carry  them  farther  than  one  expects. 

The  neglect  of  this  great  care  of  them,  whilst  they  are  young,  is  the 
perhaps,  why  there  are  so  few  that  have  this  virtue,  in  its  full  latitude, 
thoy  are  men.    I  should  not  say  this  in  a  nation  so  naturally  brave  as 
did  I  think  that  true  fortitude  required  nothing  but  courage  in  the  field, 
contempt  of  life  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.    This,  I  confess,  is  not  the  least 
of  it,  nor  can  be  denied  the  laurels  and  honors  always  justly  due  to  the 
of  those  who  venture  their  lives  for  their  country.    But  yet  this  ia  not  all; 
gers  attack  us  in  other  places  besides  the  field  of  battle ;  and  though 
the  king  of  terrors,  yet  pain,  disgrace,  and  poverty,  have  frightAil  looki^ 
discompose  most  men,  whom  they  seem  ready  to  seize  on ;  and  there  are 
who  contemn  some  of  these,  and  yet  are  heartily  frightened  with  the 
True  fortitude  is  prepared  for  dangers  of  all  kinds^  and  unmoved, 
evil  it  be  that  threatens;  I  do  not  mean  unmoved  with  any  fear  at  alL 
danger  shows   itselfj  apprehension  can  not,  without  stupidity,  be  wiftl 
Where  danger  is,  sense  of  danger  should  be ;  and  so  much  fear  aa  should 
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Titawa3ce^  and  excite  our  attentioD,  iodustrjr,  and.  vigor;  but  not  disturb  the 
oilm  uae  of  our  reaAoa  oor  binder  the  execution  of  what  that  dictate^i 

COWABDICK 

Xhie  first  itep  to  get  thia  noble  and  manly  stoadineas,  ii^  what  I  have  above- 
mfntioned,  carefully  to  keep  children  irom  frighta  of  all  kiodfiy  when  thoy  are 
young.  Let  not  any  fearful  apprehenaiona  be  talked  into  them,  nor  terrible  ob- 
jeets  aurpriae  them.  This  often  ao  shatten  and  disoompoaca  the  spicit8»  tliat 
tha^  never  recover  it  again;  but  during  their  ^hole  life,  upon  tbe  first  suggeft* 
kioo,  or  appearance  of  any  terrifying  idea,  are  scattered  and  confounded;  tlie 
baSij  ia  enervated,  and  tJbie  mind  disturbed,  and  the  man  scarce  himaeUi  or  csp»> 
)Able  of  any  oomposed  or  rational  aotion.  Whether  thia  be  from  an  habitual 
notion  of  the  animal  apiritfl^  introduced  by  the  first  strong  impression;  or  from 
I19  alteration  of  the  constitution,  by  somo  more  unaooountable  way ;  this  is  cer^ 
ain,  that  so  it  is.  Instances  of  such,  who  ia  a  wesk,  timorous  mind  have  bom, 
ill  their  whole  lives  through,  the  effecta  of  a  fKght  when  they  wore  young,  are 
kTerywhere  to  be  seen ;  and  therefore,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  be  preventedi 

The  next  thing  is,  by  gentle  deg^cs,  to  accustom  children  to  those  things 
hey  are  too  much  afraid  of  But  hero  great  caution  is  to  be  used,  that  you  do  not 
nake  too  much  haste,  nor  attempt  this  cure  too  early,  for  fear  lost  you  increase 
he  mischief  instead  of  remedying  it.  Little  ones  in  arms  may  be  easily  kept 
lut  of  tho  way  of  terrifying  objccta,  and  till  they  can  talk  and  understand  what 
B  said  to  thorn,  are  scarce  capable  of  that  reasoning  and  discourse,  which 
liquid  be  used  to  let  them  know  there  is  no  harm  in  those  fVightful  objects 
i^ch  we  would  make  them  fhmiliar  with,  and  do,  to  that  purpose,  by  gentle 
legrees,  bring  nearer  and  nearer  to  them.  And,  therefore,  it  is  seldom  there  is 
leed  of  any  application  to  them  of  this  kind,  till  aflor  they  can  run  about  and 
alk.  But  yet,  if  it  should  happen,  that  infants  should  havo  taken  offense  at 
my  thing  which  can  not  bo  easily  kept  out  of  their  way ;  and  that  they  show 
narks  of  terror,  as  often  as  it  comes  in  sight;  all  the  allays  of  fVight,  by  divert- 
ng  their  thoughts,  or  mixing  pleasant  and  agreeable  appearances  with  it,  must 
)e  used,  tQl  it  be  grown  familiar  and  inoffensive  to  them. 

I  think  we  may  observe,  that  when  children  ore  first  bom,  all  objects  of  sight 
Jiat  do  not  hurt  the  eyes,  are  indifferent  to  them ;  and  they  are  no  more  af)raid 
>f  a  blackamoor,  or  a  lion,  than  of  their  nurse,  or  a  cat.  Whut  is  it,  then,  that 
ifterwards,  in  certidn  mixtures  of  shape  and  color,  comes  to  afIHght  them  ? 
Soothing  but  the  apprehensions  of  harm  that  accompanies  those  things.  Bid  a 
^hDd  auck  every  day  a  new  nurse,  I  make  account  it  would  bo  no  more  af- 
SigMed  with  tho  change  of  faces  at  six  months  old,  than  at  sixty.  The  reason 
:hefi,  why  it  will  not  come  to  a  stranger,  is,  because,  having  been  accustomed 
bo  receive  its  food  and  kind  usage  only  fVom  one  or  two  that  are  about  it,  the 
diiM  apprehends,  by  coming  into  the  arms  of  a  stranger,  the  being  taken  from 
what  delights  and  feeds  it,  and  every  moment  supplies  Hs  wants,  which  it  often 
feflta^  and  therefbre  fears  when  the  nurse  is  away. 

TDIOBOUSNISB. 

The  only  thhig  we  naturally  are  afraid  of,  is  pauii  or  loss  of  pleasure.  And 
because  these  are  not  annexed  to  any  shape,  cobr,  or  size  of  visible  objects,  we 
mm  flightened  with  none  of  them,  tOl  either  we  have  felt  pam  fh>m  them,  or 
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have  tiodons  put  into  ns  th&t  ibey  WHI  do^mr  harm.  -  Tb«  pleaaait  brigbtaw 
and  Itislef  of  flaid^  and  fire  bo  deKghta  chUdrMs  that  At  first  they  ahm^diili 
to  be  handling  of  it :  but  when  constant  experience  has  conrmoed  them,^  tte 
exqiUsite  pain  it  has  pat  them  to,  how  oniel  and  luvnercUbl  it  is^  thej  srotftud 
ta  tow^h  it,  and  carcAiUy  avoid  it.  liris  being  the  ground  of  fear/it  is  not  M 
to  find  whence  it  arises,  and  how  it  is  to  be  cured  in  ail  mistaken  objectioflff- 
hyr;  and  when  the  ndndls^  confirmed  agajast  them,  and  has  got  amaitoiyover 
itsel(|  and  its  usual  fears  in  lighter  eoossions,  it  is  in  good  pre^ratieatooMt 
mdr»Teal  dangers.  Tour  child  shrieks,  and  nms  away  at  tha  sight  of  aftnK 
let  another  catch  it,  and  lay  it  down*  at  a  good  distonee  itom  himf  at  finttii- 
oostom  him  to  look  upon  it ;  when  he  can  do  that,  then  to  come  nearer  toU; 
and  see  it  leap  without  emotion^  Uien  to  touch  it  lightly,  when  it  is  hsMfliit 
In  another^  hand ;  and  so  on,  till  he  Xian  come  to  handle  It  as  oonfidantlf  »1 
butterfly,  or  a  f>parrow.  By  the  same  way  any  other  vain  tenors  m]^  be  it* 
mohrod,  if  caise  be  taken  that  you  go  not  too  last,  and  push  not  the  cfafl4  MID 
a  new  degree  of  assumMe,  till  he  be  thctrougbly  confirmed  in  the  formcK.  kiA 
thus  the  young  soldier  is  to  be  trained  on  to  the  warfare  of  life;  wberaiaeiM 
is  to  be  taken,  that  more  things  bo  not  represented  as  dangerous,  than  ml^f 
are  Si» ;  and  then,  that  whatever  you  observe  him  to  bemore  frightened  at  tkii 
be  should,  you  be  sore  to  toll  him  on  to,  by  insensible  degrees,  tfll  heathy 
quitt^  his  fears,  masters  the  difficulty^  and  comes  off  with  applansa  Sao* 
eeeses  of  this  kind,  ofVen  repeated,  wiU  make  him  find,  that  evils  are  aot  almfi 
60  certain,  or  so  groat^  as  our  feare  represent  them;  and  that  the  wsf  toaftU 
them  is  not  to  mn  away,  or  be  discomposed,  dejected,  and  deterred  bjribv, 
where  either  our  credit  or  duty  requires  us  to  go  on.  i 

But,  since  the  great  foundation  of  fear  in  children  is  pain,  the  way  to  bffte 
and  fortify  chiMren  against  fear  and  danger,  !s  to  accustom  them  to  sofftr  ^ 
Tliis,  it  Is  possible,  will  be  thought  by  kind  parents,  a  very  unnatoTBl  thing  In- 
wards their  children ;  and  by  most,  unreasonable,  to  endearor  to  lecoodte  oy 
one  to  the  sense  of  pain,  by  bringing  it  upon  him.  It  will  be  s^  it  mayp*'" 
haps  give  the  child  an  aversion  for  him  that  makes  him  suf!^,  hot  tan  ao^ 
recommend  to  him  suffering  itself.  This  is  a  strange  method.  You  ifffl  <** 
have  children  whipped  and  punished  for  their  fimlta,  but  you  woiild  hare  ft*o 
tormented  fbr  doing  well,  or  for  tormcnting's  sake.  I  doubt  Hot  but  ttid  '^ 
Jeotions  as  these  will  bo  made,  and  I  shall  be  thought  inconsistent  with  tBjA 
or  fhntastical,  in  proposing  it  I  confess  it  is  a  thing  to  be  managed  withgw*^ 
discretion ;  and  therefore  it  falls  not  out  amiss,  that  it  will  not  be  receitrf* 
relished,  but  by  those  who  consider  well,  and  look  into  tlie  reason  of  thSngi  '^^ 
would  not  have  children  much  beaten  for  their  faults,  because  I  wdtdd  nol  BiW 
them  think  bodily  pain  the  greatest  punishment ;  and  I  would  have  them  v^eo 
they  do  well,  be  sometimes  put  in  pain,  for  the  same  reason,  that  they  might  be 
accustomed  to  bear  it  without  looking  on  it  as  the  greatest  evfl.  Howiivi 
education  nniy  reconcile  young  people  to  pain  and  sufferance,  the  ezampldl^ 
Sparta  do  sufficiently  show ;  and  they  who  have  once  brought  thenaelf*^ 
to  think  bodily  pain  the  greatest  Of  evils,  or  that  which  they  Ought  ioi^ 
most  in  f}*ar  of)  have  made  no  small  advance  towards  virtue^  Bait  I  att  ^^ 
fi>oli8h  to  propose  the  Lacedienx>nian  diaeipline  in  our  age  or  comtitetipit]  ^ 
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jrei  I  do  say,  that  inuring  ebtldfon  gently  to  suflEer  some  degrees  of  pain  wi^ut 

sbiiakiDg,  is  a  waj  to  gain  finuness  to  Ibeir  minds,  and  la^  a  fouadatipn  for 

Munige  and  reaolution  in  tlie  future  part  of  their  liTeai 

. :  Kct  to  bemoan  tliem,  or  permit  tliem  to  bemoan  themselvef^  on  every  littlo 

pai^  they  suffer,  is  tho  first  step  to  be  niado.    But  of  this  I  baya  spoken  elso- 

where. 

Tlie  next  thing  is,  sometimes  desi^edly  to  put  them  in  pain ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  this  be  done  when  the  child  is  in  good  humor,  and  satisfied  of  this 
gpod-will  and  kindness  of  him  that  hurts  him,  at  the  time  that  he  does  it. 
Xhere  must  no  marks  of  anger  or  displeasure  on  the  one  side^  nor  compassioti 
or  repenting  on  the  other,  go  along  with  it ;  and  it  must  be  sure  to  be  no  more 
than  tho  child  can  boar,  without  repining  or  taking  it  amiss,  or  for  a  punish- 
mspi.     Managed  by  these  degrees,  and  with  such  circumstances,  I  have  seen  a 
diiid  run  away  laughing,  with  good  smart  blows  of  a  wand  on  his  back,  who 
would  hare  cried  for  an  unkind  word,  and  hare  been  very  sonsiblo  of  the  chas- 
tisement of  a  cold  look  from  the  samo  person.    Satisfy  a  child,  hyjk  constant 
coarse  of  your  care  and  kindness,  tliat  you  perfectly  love  him ;  and  he  may  by 
dsgreea  be  accustomed  to  bear  veiy  painful  and  rough  usage  fiom  you,  without 
flinching  or  complaining ;  and  this  we  see  diildren  do  every  day  in  play  one 
with  another.    The  softer  you  find  your  child  is,  the  more  you  are  to  seek  oc- 
casions at  fit  times  thus  to  harden  him.    The  great  art  in  this  is  to  begin  with 
what  is  but  very  little  painfiil,  and  to  proceed  by  inaensiUe  degrees,  wlien  you 
•re  playing  and  in  good  humor  with  htm,  and  speaking  well  of  him ;  and  when 
you  have  once  got  him  to  think  himself  made  amends  for  his  suderiug,  by  the 
praise  given  liim  for  his  courage;  when  he  can  take  a  pride  in  givmg.  such 
marks  of  his  manliness,  and  can  prefer  the  reputation  of  being  brave  and  stout, 
to  the  avoiding  a  little  pain,  or  the  ahnilking  under  it ;  you  need  not  despair  in 
time,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his  growing  reason,  to  master  his  timorousoess, 
mnd  meod  tho  weakness  of  his  constitution.    Am  he  grows  bigger,  he  is  to  ))e 
met  upon  bolder  attempts  tlian  his  natural  temper  carries  him  to;  and  whenever 
1m  ifl  obeervcd  to  flinch  from  what  one  Ivas  reason  to  tliink  he  would  come  off 
;weU  iOf  i^  1^0  had  but  courage  to  undertake;  Uiat  he  should  be  assisted  ip.at 
^Fst,  and  by  degrees  shamed  to,  till  at  last  practice  has  given  more  iisaurance, 
«Dd  with  it  a  mastery,  which  must  be.  rewarded  with  great  praise,  and  tho  good 
<^iiion  of  others,  for  his  performance.    When  by  these  steps  he  has  got  reso- 
IntioQ  enough  not  to  be  deterred  from  what  ho  ought  to  do,  by  the  apprehension 
of  4anger ;  when  fear  does  not,  in  sudden  or  liazardous  occurrences,  discompose 
liift  mind,  set  his  body  a  trembling,  and  make  him  unfit  for  action,  or  run  away 
i^m  it ;  he  has  then  the  oourage  of  a  rational  creature ;  and  such  an  hardiness 
-we  should  endeavor  by  custom  and  use  to  bring  children  to,  as  proper  occasionfl 
^oma  in  our  way. 

CRUELtT. 

110.  One  thing  I  have  frequently  observed  'm  ohildren,  that,  when  they  have 
^pji  possession  of  any  poor  creature,  they  are  apt  to  use  it  ill ;  they  often  tor- 
ment and  treat  very  roughly  young  birds,  butterflies,  and  such  other  poor  ani- 

which  lall  into  their  hands,  and  tliat  with  a  seeming  kmd  of  pleasure. 

I  think,  should  be  watched  in  them;  and  if  they  incline  to  ^y  such 
■cruelty,  tbey  should  be  taught  the  contrary  usage;  ibr  the  custom  of  torment- 
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iog  and  killmg  of  beasts  will,  by  d^grte^  harden  their  minds  evdn  t(yw«rd8lD«li^ 
and  they  who  d^Hght  in  the  suffering  and  destruetioti  of  infbrior  ereatoMiiHl 
not  be  apt  to  be  very  compassionate  or  benign  to  those  of  their  own  kind.  Ot 
practice  takes  notice  of  this,  in  the  exdosioii  of  butchers  fhMn  Juries  of  lifviod 
death.  Children  should  from  the  beginning  be  bred  up  in  "an  sibhotNM  ef 
Idlling  or  tormenting  any  living  creature,  and  be  taught  not  to  l^fl  or  desln|f  ait 
thing  unless  it  be  for  the  preservation  or  advantage  dfedme  oChev  that  is  tidUn'. 
Afid  traly,  if  tlie  preservation  of  all  mankind,  as  mndli  as  l»  lltm  liei^  wb0N 
every  one>  persuasion,  as  indeed  it  id  evety  one's  dnt^,  alid  tlie  troe  pAn^ 
to  i^egulate  our  religion,  politics,  and  morality  by,  the  worid  wevdd  be  mA 
quieter,  and  better-natured  than  H  is.  But  to  return  to  oar  present  bu^oM; 
I  can  not  bat  commend  both  the  kindness  and  pradesee  of  •  mother  I  Wi0#, 
who  was  wont  always  to  indulge  her  daughters,*  when  any  of  Ibecft  desited^og^ 
squirrels,  birds,  or  any  such  things,  As  young  ghrls  xu»  to  be  delighted  ultV; 
but  then,  when  they  bad  them,  they  must  be  sure  to  keep  Ihem  well,  lalkMl 
dOigently  after  them,  that  they  wanted  nothing,  or  were  not  ill  used^  hr,9 
thefy  were  negligent  in  their  eare  of  tliem,  it  was  counted  •  gteat  &Qil,  irM 
often  fbrfbited  their  poeiseesioii ;  or,  at  least,  they  ftoled  not  to  be  rebiMI  tt% 
whereby  they  were  early  taught  diligence  and  good-nature.  And,  iaiiid,  t 
think  people  shcrald  be  acotistoraed,  fhom  their  cradles,  to  bo  tender  to  ill  seMl- 
ble  creatures,  and  to  spoil  or  waste  nothing  at  all 

This  delight  they  take  in  doing  of  mischief  (whereby  I  mett  spoiling  oTd? 
thing  to  no  purpose,  but  more  especially  the  pleasure  they  trice  to  put  aijrtbiaK 
in  pain  that  is  capable  of  it,)  I  can  not  pereuade  m3r8elf  to  bo  any  etIierthiM 
foreign  tOkd  intixklueed  disposition,  an  habit  borvowod  from  custom  and  coomV' 
sation.  Poople  teach  cliildron  to  strike,  «id  laugh  wlion  thoy^hurt,  or  see  bi" 
come  to  others ;  and  they  have  the  examples  of  most  about  them  to  coofirB 
them  in  it  All  the  entertainment  of  talk  and  history  is  of  nothing  almost  bol 
fighting  and  kinUig;  and  the  honor  and  renown  that  is  bestow^  on  cdoqaeron 
(who  fbr  the  most  part  are  but  the  great  butchers  of  mankind)  farther  ttSdi^ 
growing  youths,  who  by  this  mean9  come  to  think  slaughter  the  laudaUe  \^ 
ncss  of  mankind,  and  the  most  heroic  of  virtues.  By  these  steps  vmdfff^ 
cruelty  is  planted  in  us ;  and  what  humanity  abhors^  custom  reeoncdes  tf>i 
recommends  to  us  by  laying  it  in  the  way  to  honor.  Thus,  by  fitfhioa*'^ 
opinion,  that  comes  to  be  a  pleasure,  which  in  itself  neither  is,  nor  can  betfj* 
This  ought  carefully  to  be  Watched,  and  eariy  remedied,  so  as  to  seCtis  vA 
cheri!^  the  contrary  and  more  natural  temper  of  benignity  und  coiapiMrfw^  ** 
the  room  of  it ;  but  still  by  the  same  gentle  methods,  which  are  to  be  vpf^ 
to  the  other  two  Ikiilts  before  mentioned.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  foresBDBt^ 
here  to  add  this  fkrther  caution,  viz.,  that  the  mlschieft  or  barms  that  eeoi^^ 
play,  inadvertency,  or  ignorance,  and  were  not  known  to  be  harms,  or  des^** 
for  mischiefs  sake,  though  they  may  perhaps  be  sometimes  of  consideriihle  di^ 
age,  yet  are  not  at  all,  or  but  very  gently,  to  be  taken  notice  oC  Fer  tt  * 
think,  I  can  not  too  often  inculcate,  that  whatever  miscarriage  »  clnki  isf<^ 
ot,  and  whatever  be  Che  consequence  of  it,  the  thing  to  be  regarded  is  iiM 
notice  of  it,  is  only  what  root  it  springs  (Voro,  and  wbat  habit  it  is  Hke 
lish;  and  to  that  the  correction  ought  to  be  directed,  and  the  diild  nol'le 
any  punishment  ibr  iiny  harm  whk^h  may  have  come  by  bis  jday  or  fsitt^ 
ency.    The  IktiKs  to  be  ttOiieiided  lie  in  the  mind  *  And  if  they  aroBOob  i< 
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go  will  cure,  or  no  ill  habits  will  follow  from,  the  proscnt  octioti,  whatorer  dis- 
iMuung  circumstanoea  it  may  have,  ia  to  be  paased  bj  without  any  animad- 
flraion. 

111.  Another  way  to  inatill  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  to  keep  them  lively 
I  jOttDg  folks,  will  be  to  accustom  tliem  to  civility,  in  their  language  and  de- 
ortaoent  towards  their  inferiors,  and  tiio  meaner  sort  of  puo))le,  particularly 
anranta.  It  ia  not  unusual  to  observe  the  children,  in  geuilenieu's  families, 
reat  the  servants  of  the  house  with  domineering  words,  names  of  contempt, 
nd  an  imperious  carriage,  as  if  they  were  of  another  race,  and  spedes  beneath 
hmn.  Whether  ill  example,  the  advantage  of  fortune,  or  their  natural  vanity, 
aspire  this  liaughtineiia,  it  should  be  prevented,  or  weedud  out ;  and  a  gentle, 
ourteous,  aflable  carriage  towards  tlie  lower  ranks  of  men,  )>lacod  in  the  room 
€  it.  No  part  of  their  superiority  will  be  hereby  lost,  but  tiie  distinction  in- 
reascd,  and  their  authority  strengthened,  when  k>ve  in  inferiors  is  joined  to 
(Utwwrd  respect,  and  an  esteem  of  the  person  has  a  share  in  their  submisskon ; 
fid  domestics  will  pay  a  more  ready  and  cheerful  service,  when  they  find  tliom- 
^Ttts  not  spumed,  because  fortune  has  laid  them  below  the  level  of  others,  at 
heir  master's  foct  Children  should  not  be  suffered  to  lose  the  consideration 
)f  human  nature  in  the  sbufHings  of  outward  conditions ;  tlie  more  tltey  have, 
be  better  humored  they  should  bo  taught  to  be,  and  tlio  more  compossiouato 
ind  gentle  to  those  of  their  bretliren,  who  are  placed  lower,  and  have  scantier 
portions.  If  they  are  sufiered  from  their  cradles  to  treat  men  ill  and  rudely, 
Mcauao  by  their  lather's  title,  they  tlilnk  they  liave  a  little  power  over  them  : 
it  best  it  is  ill-bred ;  and,  if  care  be  not  taken,  will,  by  degrees,  nurse  up  tiieir 
wtmral  pride  into  an  habitual  contempt  of  those  beneath  Uiem ;  and  where 
iPiU  that  probably  end,  but  in  oppression  and  cruelty  7 

CURIOSITT! 

112.  Curiosity  in  children,  (which  I  liad  occasion  just  to  mcntioD,  §102,)  is  but 
in  ^petite  after  knowledge,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  them,  not 
vpXj  as  a  good  sign,  but  as  the  g^rcat  instrument  nature  has  provided,  to  remove 
that  ignoranoe  they  were  bom  with,  and  which  without  this  buc^'  inquisitive- 
Befls  will  make  them  dull  and  useless  creatures.  The  ways  to  encourage  it,  and 
Inep  It  active  and  busy,  are,  I  suppose,  these  following:— 

1.  Not  to  check  or  discountenance  any  inquiries  he  shall  make,  nor  suffer 
i&em  to  be  laughed  at;  but  to  answor  all  liis  questions,  and  exphiin  the  matters 
^a  desires  to  know,  so  as  to  make  them  as  much  intelligible  to  him,  as  suits  the 
3a|iaci^  of  his  age  and  knowledge.  But  confound  not  his  understanding  with 
explications  or  notions  that  are  above  it,  or  with  the  variety  or  number  of  things 
khat  are  not  to  his  present  purpose.  Mark  wliat  it  is  his  mind  aims  at  in 
tbtt,  question,  and  not  what  words  he  expresses  it  in :  and,  when  you  have 
nfonned  and  satisfied  hUn  in  that,  you  shall  see  how  his  thoughts  will  enlarge 
thiiBselves,  and  how  by  fit  answers  he  may  be  led  on  further  tlian  perhaps  you 
Kwld  imagine.  For  knowledge  is  grateful  to  the  understanding,  as  light  to  the 
ijsi:  ohildren  are  pleased  and  delighted  with  it  exceedingly,  especially  if  they 
IM.  that  their  inquiries  are  regarded,  and  that  their  desire  of  knowing  is 
noooraged  and  commended  And  I  doubt  not  but  one  great  reason,  why  many 
ahildraa  abandon  themselves  wholly  to  silly  sports,  and  trifle  away  all  their 
kima  Insipidly,  is,  becaose  they  have  found  their  curiosity  baulked,  and  their 
inqoiries  neglected    But  had  they  been  treated  with  more  kuidnoss  and  respect^ 
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and  their  questions  answered,  as  ihey  sbonld,  to  their  satisfaction,  I  doiAt  sot 
but  they  ttnoold  havti  tidcetx  more  ^leosut^  in  tearing,  aiid  iinph)ti]%  tMr 
knowibdge,^  wherein  there  would  bo  Jitfll  tie^CTiess'  and  viirifety,  m-BcH  fcirWl 
tbej-  are  delighted  with,  than  in  retamlhg  over  and  orer  to  the  same  pliffMld 
plajrthings.  '     ' 

111  2.  To  this  seirSous  atiswering  theii*  questions;  and  infoMnltfg^  iheUr  tti4e^ 
standing  ill  what  they  desire,  «^  if  H  were  a  mtdiet  that  iveediMl  It,-  fiboqld  to 
add^d  some  pecuRar  ways  of  <H>mmendation.  Lei;  othere^  whotii  theyisttem 
be  told  before  their  feces  of  Uie  knowMge'  they  hate  in  6Uch  B&d  vuch  tiitiigiq 
aud  sinfc^  we  are  all,  even  fW>m  our  dradlei!,  vaitt  and  t>n)dd  treatupei^  ivt'M 
vanity  be  flattered  with  flihigs  that  will  do  them' good;  aod  leC  tiieir  {fid»  «t 
them  on  wortt  ob  something  whidr  may  turn  ta^elr'«d?atitagei  Dpoaibii 
giyj^nd  you  shall  find,  that'  there  can  not  be  a  greater  tpor  to  theateiita^ 
what  you  would  have  the  el<ier  learn  and  Imdw  himself)  than  to  set  hln^ 
teaehhig  it  his  younger  brothers  abd  iist^rk 

114.  3.  As  children^  itic^frics  are  not  to  be  sUghted^  so  iQso  gfSatoftitii'l^ 
be  Ulreu,  that  they  tiever  receive  deceitfVil  and  illudiug  eiawefa  ThfffWlt! 
perceive  when  they  are  ^ig^bted  or-  deceiv<ed,  and  quickly leiam  the  tridc  if 
neglect,  dieaimulatioti,  and  falsehood,  which  they  dbserye  othere  to  uudteiiiixi 
We  are  not  to  intrench  upon  truth  In  any  eonVerMition,  Ixit  least  efsBwItl 
children  ^  since,  if  we  play  fhSse  with  them,  we  not  CQiy  deceive  their  expect^ 
tion;  and  hinder  their  knowledge,  hot  corrupt  tUeir  innocence;  and  teach  (ta 
the  Worst  of  vices.  Thoy  are  travelers  nei^Iy  arrived  in  « ithAige  otraiby,^ 
which  they  know  nothing :  we  should,  therefore,  mak«  consclieneonettoiiiM 
themi  And  though  theh*  questkms  seem  Sometimes  not  rery  material,  jrtft  tk^ 
ahonM  be  seriously  answered^  for  however  they  may  appear  to  us,  (te what 
they  are  long  einee  known,)  inquiries  not  woith  making,  they  are  of  moneriti 
tiMse  who  are  wholly  ignorant.  Children  are  strangers  to  all  we  are  aoqaDildi 
With ;  and  all  the  things  they  meet  with,  are  at  first  tmknown  ta  them,  aitk^ 
once  were  to  us:  and  happy  are  they  who  meet  with  civil  people,  thitvi 
comply  with  their  ignorance,  and  help  them  to  get  out  of  it. 

If  you  or  I  should  be  set  dowii  in  J'apan^  Vith  all  our  prudence  and  knowl- 
edge about  us;  a  conceit  wliereof  makes  us  petliaps  soapt  to  iilight  the  tboii^ti 
and  inquiries  of  dhiMren:  shotdd  we,  I  say,  be  set  down  in  Japan,  we^llMivlli 
no  doubt,  (if  we  would  Inform  ourselves  of  what  is  there  "to  be  kne^)i>lf^ 
thousand  questions;  which,  to  a  supetclKous  or  inconsiderate  Japane8^  #(wl^ 
seem  very  Idle  and  impertinent  ^though  to  ns  they  '#ofild  be  y^ry  materiilii^ 
of  importance  to  be  resolved;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  find  a aun  sO miffi^ 
eant  and  courteous,  as  to  satisiy  our  demands,  and  iustncMA  our  ignoranoa  ' 

When  any  new  tlihig  comes  in  theb  way,  children  nBuolly  ask  the  edopf* 
question  of  a  etraogicr,  What  is  itt  whereby  they  ordinanly  mean  nofliiig^ 
the  name;  and,  therefore,  to  tell  them  how  it  is  called^' is  vfoa&y  the  pa^ 
answer  to  that  demand.  The  next  question  usuaUy  is,  Whact  it  it  for?  -  JM^ 
this  it  should  be  answered  truly  oad  directly:  the  -use  of  tiie  thing  sboolll^ 
told^  and  the  tray  explained,  how  it  serves  to  soiih  a  purpose,  as  &r  mii^ 
capacities  can  comprehend  it;  and  so  of  any  other  drcnmstaaoes  Ihej'Mf^ 
aboat  it;  not  turning  tbera  gomg.  till  you  have* given  them'  all  ttionniirfifl^ 
they  are  capable  o^  and  so  leading  them  hyyour  onswecs  into  fistherfv^ 
tions.  And  ^eihafps  to  a  grown  man  such  conversstioin  ivill  not  be  sttcfitt^ 
BO  idle  and  inaigniflcanty^ss  WBi  are  apt  to  M*»p*n^    Thetastiva'aDd'^aBliml' 
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nggestionB  of  inquUitive  children  do  often  ofEer  things  that  may  set  a  considcr- 
^' man's  thoughts  on  work.  And  I  think  thero  ia  frequently  more  to  be 
iwn^  from  the  unexpected  questions  of  a  child,  than  the  diKOOurses  of  mon| 
4io  talk  in  a  road,  according  to  the  notions  they  have-bonrowed,  and  the  prqjtt- 
ioe0  of  their  education. 

116.  4.  Perhaps  it  may  not  sometimes  be  amiss  to  ezoito  their  quriosity,  by 
ringing  strange  and  new  things  in  their  way,  on  purpose  U>  engage. their 
Miuiry,  and  give  him  occasion  to  mibrm  themselves  about  tliem^  and  if  by 
91000  their  curiosity  leads  them  to  ask  wiiat  they  should  not  knowi  it  ia  a 
Fdst  deal  better  to  tell  them  pUUnly,  that  it  is  a  thing  that  belongs  not  to  them 
>  kifow,  than  to  pop  them  off  with  a  fhlsehood,  or  a  iriT<^vis  answer. 

116w  Fertness,  that  appears  sometimes  ao  osfly,  preoeods  from  a  prinoiple 
Hkk  seldom  accompanies  a  strong  ooostkution  of  bo<i^,  or  ripens  into  a  strong 
idcoiotit  of  mind.  If  it  were  desirable  to  have  a  child  a  more  brisk  talker,  I 
elieve  there  might  be  ways  found  to  make  him  so;  but)  I  supposoi  a  wise 
kther  had  rather  that  his  son  should  be  able  and  useAil,  when  a  man^  than 
rtt^  company,  and  a  diversion  to  others,  whilst  a  ehild ;  tiiough,  if  that  too 
pere  to  be  considered,  I  think  I  may  say,  there  is  not  so  much  pleasure  to  have 
diild  prattle  agreeably,  as  to  reason  well  Encourage,  therefore,  his  inquisi- 
Ttn^BS  all  you  can,  by  satisfying  his  demands,  and  iDA>cming  his  judg^ment^  ss 
ir  M  it  is  capable.  When  his  reasons  are  any  wfty  tolerablo,  let  him  find  the 
rHUt  and  commendation  of  thorn;  and  when  they  are  quite  out  of  the  vwy^ 
It  bim,  without  being  laughed  at  for  his  mistake,  be  gently  put  into  tlte  right; 
ad  if  he  show  a  forwardness  to  be  reason'mg  about  things  that  come  in  his 
FssQf,  take  eare,  aa  much  as  you  can,  that  ikokodj  check  this  inolination  in  him, 
r  mislead  it  by  captious  or  (allacious  ways  of  talking  with  him :  for,  whega  aU 
\  done,  this,  as  the  highest  and  most  important  fiioulty  of  our  minds,  deserves 
yB  greatest  care  and  attentbn  in  cultivating  It;  the  riglit  improvement  and 
BStmse  of  our  reason  being  the  highest  perfection  that  a  man  can  attain  to  in 
iiisllih. 

BAITNTERISO. 

117.  Contrary  to  this  busy  inquisitive  temper,  therp  is  sometimes  observable 
t  children  a  listless  carelessness,  a  want  of  regard  to  any  tiling,  and  a  sort  of 
ifling^  even  at  their  business.  This  sauntering  humor  I  look  on  as  one  of  the 
romt  qualities  can  appear  in  a  child,  as  well  as  one  of  tlie  hardest  to  be  cured, 
rbeve  it  is  natural  But  it  being  liable  to  be  mistaken  in  some  cases,  eare  must 
e  taken  to  make  a  right  judgment  oonoemlng  that  tnfltng  at  their  books  or 
usinoaB,  which  may  sometimes  be  eomplained  Of  io  a  child.  Upon  the  first 
ospieton  a  father  has,  that  his  son  is  of  a  sauntering  temper,  he  must  caretUlIy 
bierre'him,  whether  he  be  listless  and  indifferent  in  -ftll  his  actions,  or  whetlier 
I  flone  things  alone  he  be  slow  and  sluggish,  but  in  otfaem  vigorous  and  eager: 
r  though  he  find  that  ho  does  loiter  at  his  book,  and  let  a  good  dealof  the  time 
0  spends  in  his  chamber  or  study,  run  idly  away,  be  must  not  presently  condude, 
Mtthis  isfixMn  a -sauntering  humor  in  his  temper;  it  raiay  be  childidaness,  add  a 
lilSKTing  something  to  hie  study,  which  his  thoughts  rtm  cfa ;  and  he  dislikes  his 
ooky  as  is  natuml,  because  it  ia  foroed  upon  him  as  a  task.  To  know  this  perftctly, 
oa  must  watch  him  at  piay,  when  he  is  out- of  his  plane  and*  time  of  study,  fol- 
NHng  his  own  ihcHnstkms;  and  see  there,  whether  he  be  stilting  and  active; 
rhatfaBT  he  designs  any  things  jmd-with  labor  «Qd>'  eagaruess  ponaes  it»  till  he 
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has  accomplished  what  he  aimed  at ;  or  whether  he  lazily  and  lidtleasly  drGami 
away  his  time.  Tf  this  sloth  be  only  when  he  is  about  his  book,  I  tliink  it  may 
be  easily  cured;  if  it  be  in  lus  temper,  it  will  require  a  little  more  pains  apd 
attention  to  romody  it. 

lis.  If  you  aru  .siitisfled,  by  his  earnestness  at  play,  or  any  thing  else  he  aeti 
his  mind  on.  in  tlio  intervals  between  his  hours  of  businesSy  that  he  is  not  of 
himself  inclined  to  laziness,  but  that  only  want  of  relish  of  his  book  makes  , 
him  negligent  and  sluggish  in  his  application  to  it;  the  first  step  is  to  trTjl^^ 
talking  to  liim  kindly  of  the  folly  and  inconrenienoe  of  it,  whereby  he  losiei  |^ 
good  part  of  his  time,  which  he  might  have  for  his  diversion:  but  be  sure  Ic 
talk  calmly  and  kindly,  and  not  much  at  first,  but  only  these  plain  reaaoos  ii 
sliort    If  this  prevails,  you  haver  g^ned  tlio  point  in  tlio  most  desirable  'n 
which  is  that  of  reason  and  kindness.    If  this  sofler  application  prevails 
try  to  sliame  liira  out  of  it,  by  laughing  at  him  for  it,  asking  every  day,  wh--^ 
be  comes  to  the  table,  if  there  bo  no  strangers  there,  "how  long  he  was  tbr^j 
day  about  his  business?  "    And  If  he  has  not  done  it,  in  the  time  he  might  be  i^^ 
supposed  to  have  dispatched  it,  expose  and  turn  him  into  ridicule  forh;  \>|^ 
mix  no  cliiding,  only  put  on  a  pretty  cold  brow  towards  him,  and  keep  it  tU  ^ 
reform;  and  let  his  mother,  tutor,  and  all  about  him  do  so  too.    If  this  w^oit 
not  the  effect  you  desire,  then  tell  him,  "  ho  shall  be  no  longer  troubled  witZi « 
tutor  to  take  care  of  his  education:  you  will  not  be  at  the  charge  to  have  lino 
spend  his  time  idly  with  him ;  but  since  he  prefers  this  or  that,  [whatever  ^ 
he  delights  in,]  to  his  book,  that  only  he  shall  do;  **  and  so  in  earnest  set  fiio 
to  work  on  his  beloved  play,  and  keep  him  steadily,  and  in  earnest  to  it,iDon- 
ing  and  afternoon^  till  he  be  fiiUy  aurfoitcd,  and  would,  at  any  rate^  cbiuige  it 
(or  tome  hours  at  his  book  again:  but  when  you  thus  set  him  his  task  ofpltjr, 
you  must  be  sure  to  look  atler  him  yourself,  or  sot  somebody  else  to  do  i^  tbit 
may  constantly  see  him  employed  in  it,  and  that  he  be  not  permitted  to  be  idk 
at  that  too.    I  s^y,  yourself  look  after  him ;  fbr  it  is  worth  the  father's  whil^ 
whatever  bu!*inoss  ho  has,  to  bestow  two  or  three  days  upon  his  son,  to  core  ^ 
great  a  mischief  as  his  sauntering  at  his  business. 

119.  This  is  what  I  propose,  if  it  be  idleness,  not  from  his  general  temptf* 
but  a  peculiar  or  acquired  aversion  to  learning,  which  you  must  be  nrefiilto 
examine  and  distinguish.  But  though  you  have  yoixr  eyes  upon  lum,  to  wiick 
what  he  does  with  the  time  which  he  has  at  his  own  disposal,  yet  you  moftoot 
let  him  pcrcolvo  tliat  you,  or  any  body  else  do  so ;  for  that  may  hinder  him  fioB 
foUowii^  his  own  inclinations,  which  he  being  fiill  of,  and  not  darings  ftr^ 
of  you,  to  prosecuto  what  his  head  and  heart  are  set  upon,  he  mi^  neglect  ill 
otlicr  things,  which  then  he  relishes  not,  and  so  may  seem  to  be  idle  and  S^ 
less,  when,  in  truth,  it  is  nothing  but  being  intent  on  that,  which  the  M^ 
your  eye  or  knowledge  keeps  him  from  executing.  To  be  dear  in  this  pM 
the  observation  must  be  made  when  you  are  out  of  the  way,  and  be  BOti^ 
much  as  under -the  restraint  of  a  Suspicion  that  any  body  has  aneyeapoali^ 
In  those  seasons  of  perfect  freedom,  let  somebody  you  can  tntft  mark  bovli^ 
spends  his  time,  whether  he  inactively  loiters  it  away,  when,  without  vaj  cb^d^ 
he  is  left  to  his  owu  inclination.  Thus,  by  his  employing  of  such  times  of  1^ 
erty,  you  will  easily  discern  whether  it  be  listlessness  in  his  temper,  or  snO^ 
to  his  book,  that  makes  him  saunter  away  his  time  of  study. 

120.  If  some  defect  in  his  constitution  has  cast  a  damp  on  hiB  mindl  tfd^ 
bo  naturally  listless  and  dreaming,  this  unpromising  diapoaition  ii  noot  oTtitf 
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«at  to  be  dealt  with ;  because,  generally  carrying  with  it  an  unconcemcdness 
the  future,  it  wants  the  two  great  springs  of  action,  foresight  and  desire ; 
ich,  how  to  plant  and  increase,  where  nature  has  given  a  cold  and  contrary 
iper,  will  be  the  question.  As  soon  as  you  are  satisfled  that  this  is  the  case, 
L  must  carefully  inquire  whether  there  be  nothing  ho  delights  in ;  infonn  your- 
*  what  it  is  he  is  most  pleased  with ;  and  if  you  can  find  any  particular  ten- 
kC7  his  mind  hath,  increase  it  all  you  can,  and  make  use  of  that  to  set  him 
work,  and  to  excite  his  industry.  If  lie  loves  praise,  or  play,  or  fine  clothes, 
,  or,  OD  the  other  side,  dreads  pain,  disgrace,  or  your  displeasure,  Ac.,  what- 
T  it  be  that  he  loves  most,  except  it  be  sloth,  (for  that  will  never  set  him  on 
rk,)  let  that  be  made  use  of  to  quicken  him,  and  make  him  bestir  himself;  fur 
;hift  listless  temper  you  are  not  to  fear  an  excess  of  appetite,  (as  in  all  other 
M^)  by  cherishing  it  It  is  that  which  you  want,  and,  therefore,  must  labor 
raise  and  increase;  for,  where  there  is  no  desire,  there  will  bo  no  industry. 
.21.  If  yoQ  have  not  hold  enough  upon  him  this  way,  to  stir  up  vigor  and 
(▼i^  in  him,  you  must  employ  him  in  some  constant  bodily  labor,  whereby 
may  get  an  habit  of  doing  something ;  the  keeping  him  hard  to  some  study 
re  the  better  way  to  get  him  on  habit  of  exorcising  and  applying  his  mind. 
L  because  this  is  an  invisible  attention,  and  nobody  can  tell  when  he  is,  or  ia 
;  idle  at  it,  you  must  And  bodily  employments  for  him,  which  he  must  be 
istantly  busied  in,  and  kept  to;  and,  if  they  have  some  little  hardship  and 
iue  in  them,  it  may  not  bo  the  worse,  that  thoy  may  tlie  sooner  weary  him, 
1  make  him  desire  to  return  to  his  book :  but  be  sure  when  you  exchange 
book  for  his  other  labor,  set  him  such  a  task^  to  be  done  in  such  a  time,  as 
y  allow  him  no  opportunity  to  bo  idle.  Only,  after  you  have  by  this  way 
lUgfat  him  to  be  attentive  and  industrious  at  his  book,  you  may,  upon  his 
patching  his  study  within  the  time  set  him,  give  him  as  a  reward,  some  res- 
9  ftx>m  his  other  labor;  which  you  may  diminish,  as  you  find  him  grow  more 
1  more  steady  in  his  application ;  and,  at  last,  wholly  take  off,  when  his  saun- 
ing  at  his  books  is  cured. 

cojrprLSiosr. 

LS2.  We  formerly  observe,  that  variety  and  fVeedom  was  that  which  delighted 
kUen,  and  recommended  their  plays  to  them ;  and  that,  therefore,  their  book, 
ftny  thing  we  would  have  them  learn,  should  not  be  enjoined  them  as  busi- 
m.  This  their  parents,  tutors,  and  teachers,  are  apt  to  forget ;  and  their 
patience  to  have  them  busied  in  what  is  fit  for  them  to  do,  suffers  them  not 
deceive  them  into  it ;  but  by  the  repeated  injunctions  they  meet  with,  ohil- 
rn  quickly  distinguish  between  what  ia  required  of  them,  and  what  not 
aen  this  mistake  has  once  made  his  book  uneasy  to  him,  the  cure  is  to  be 
jilied  at  the  other  end.  And  since  it  will  be  then  too  late  to  endeavor  to 
ke  it  a  play  to  hhn,  you  must  take  the  contrary  course;  observe  what  play 
is  moat  delighted  with ;  enjoin  that,  and  make  him  play  so  many  hours  every 
f,  not  as  a  pumshment  for  playing,  but  aa  if  it  were  the  business  required  of 
a.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  in  a  few  days,  make  him  so  weary  of  his 
•t  beloved  sport,  that  he  will  prefer  his  book,  or  any  thing  to  it;  especially  if 
nay  redeem  him  fh>m  any  part  of  the  task  of  play  is  set  him ;  and  he  may  be 
ftced  to  employ  some  part  of  the  time  destined  to  his  task  of  play  in  his  book, 
■neb  other  exerciie  as  is  really  useful  to  hhn.  This  I  at  least  think  a  better 
re  than  that  forbidding,  (which  usually  inereaaei  the  deairo,)  or  any  other 
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punishment  should  be  made  use  of  to  reaaedj  it;  fcr,  vbeit  yoii  hsevB  oooegfait- 
ted  his  appetite^  (which  may  safely  be  done  in  all  things  bat  eating^«Bd4riBkniK) 
and  made  him  siiH^t  of  what  you  lii^ould  bare  him  avoids  you  have  put  into  hasra 
pHndple  ofaTersion,  and  you  need  not  so  mudi  Hmh  aftetwajcte  bis  kmffa^^ 
the  same  thhig  again.  ..      .  •  .   r 

12S.  This,  I  think,  is  sufficiently  crrident,  that  cbttdrefti  generally  hsito  to  be 
idle :  all  tlie  care  then  is;  that  their  busy  humor  should  b»  eosstantly  taiplofed 
in  something  of  use  to  them;  wliich  if  you  Will  atttun,  yoQ  muataMfce'irbit  ^ 
yoti  would  hav*e  them  do,  a  recreatioii  to  them,  and  not  •  businessL    Tbe  mqrtoi^ 
do  thi^  so  that  they  may  not  peitscite  yod  bare  any  baud  fak  it;  is  tluspropeiv^ 
here,  viz.,  to  make  them  W^ary  of  that  which  you  would  not  have  tbem  dfi^  ii**-^ 
ebjoinbg  and  malring  them,  under  some  pretenee  or  bther,  do  H  tBl  thejri 
surfeited.    7or  example;  do^  your  son  play  at  top  and  Booui^petoo 
Enjoin  htm  to  play  so  many  hours  every  day,  and  look  that  he  do  It;  and 
shall  see  he  will  quickly  be  side  of  it,  and  willing  to  leavo  fk.    By  this 
making  the  rocfeations  you  cfolike  a  business  to  hhn,  be  win  oThinlselll 
delight,  betake  himself  to  those  things  you  would  hare  him  do,  eepeefially4f  t^^^ 
be  proposed  as  rewards  for  having  peHbrmed  his  task  in  thM  play  ti^ch  k  oq^ 
manded  hhh.    For,  if  he  be  brdeied  every  day  to  Wbtp  tna  top,  so  loag%^|^ 
make  him  sufficiently  weary,  do  you  not  think  he  will  apply  Mmself  wiUumg^ii 
ncss  to  his  book,  and  wish  for  it,  if  you  promise  it  bim  as  a  regard  bf  ha%4^ 
whipped  his' top  lustily,  quite  out  all  the  time  that  is  ee^hlm?  -  Childrtn,  kk  d» 
things  they  do,  if  they  comport  With  their  age,  find  fittl^  diifemioe^  so  tkij 
may  bo  doing:  the  esteem  they  have  for  one  thing  abov«^anoth^,  tbey^tunwr 
from  others ;  so  that  what  those  about  them  make  to  b^  a  reward  to  iixm,  vfll 
really  be  so.    By  this  art,  it  is  in  their  governor^  choice,  whetbef*  seetob^o)9en 
shall  reward  thehr  dancitlg,  or  dancing  their  scetdi-hoppers;  whether  peg^op^ 
or  reading,  playing  at  trap,  or  studying  the  globes,  shfdl  be  more  atee^iA 
and  pleasing  to  them ;  all  that  they  desire  behig  to  be  blisy,  as  lUey  inftgiit^ 
in  things  of  thoh*  own  choice,  and  whidi  they  receive  alf  IbVdn  fktai  lUir 
parents,  or  others  for  whom  they  have  a  respect  and  with  whom  they  woaUl^ 
in  credit    A  set  of  children  thus  ordered,  and  kept  from  the  ill  exsBfdtof 
others,  would,  all  of  them,  I  suppose,  with  as  much  eameslDess  and  M^ 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  what  else  one  would  have  tfaem,  as  otlwn  <totbiir 
ordinary  plays:  and  the  eldest  being  thus  entered,  and  this  made  tiie  fidAfe^ 
the  place,  it  would  be  as  unpossible  to  hinder  them  from' leaitdlig  the cne^ il^"^ 
is  ordinarily  to  keep  them  from  the  other. 

PLIT-GAMXS. 

124.  PlaytUngs,  I  think,  children  should  have,  and  of  diven  soilit  l"^ 
still  to  be  in  the  custody  of  their  tutors,  or  somebody  eise,  wbereof  a  cbildikiil^ 
have  in  his  power  but  one  at  once,  and  should  not  be  anffefed  to.have  iMlMt 
but  when  he  restored  that;  this  teaches  them,  betimesi  tobeearefel-of  aolkiV 
or  spoiling  the  things  they  have;  whereas  fdenty  and  varied,  is  HusireivaM' 
ing,  makes  them  wanton  and  careless,  and  teaches  them  from  the  begianisg^ 
be  squanderers  and  wasters.  These,  I  confess,  are  little  things,  and  ioeh  tf 
will  seem  beneath  the  caro  of  a  governor ;  but  nothing  that  may  iNPB'dMi*'^ 
minds  is  to  be  overlooked  and  neglected ;  and  whaMoever  intiodooes  habiH^ii^ 
settles  customs  in  them,  deserves  the  care  and  attentloik  of  their  gtwamiiH  *^ 
is  not  a  small  tblng  in  its  consequences. 
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=.  One  thing  mom  about  chUdren^s  plajthingi  maj  be  worth  their  parent**  care : 
ttum^  it  be  agreed  thej  should  have  of  eereral  lorti^  y^%,  I  tliiak,  thej  should 
hav»  none  bought  for  them.  This  wUl  hinder  thai  great  variety  they  are  often 
■repralMurged  with,  wfaielt  senres  only  to  teaoh  the  iQiii4  to  wander  after  change 
and  superfluity,  to  be  unquiet,  and  perpottially  stretching  itself  after  sQinetliing 
moEB  itiU,  though  it  knows  not  what,  and  never  to  be  satiisfled  with  what  it 
bsth.  The  oonrt  that  isi  made  to  people  of  oondiUon  in  such  kind  of  presents  to 
their  children,  docs  the  Uttio  ones  great  harm ;  by  it  tliey  are  taught  pride, 
ranity,  and  ooTetouncra,  almost  before  they  can  epcak ;  and  I  have  known  a 
jmmg  child  ao  diatmcted  with  the  numljer  and  variety  of  hia  pkiy-gamcts  that 
be  tired  his  maid  every  day  U»look  thein over;  and  wrsso  accustomeil  to  abund- 
teee^  tliat  lie  never  thought  lie  had  enough,  but  was  aliK'ays  asking,  What 
more?  What  more?  What  new  thing  shall  I  have?  A  good  introduction  to 
moderate  desires,  and  the  ready  way  to  make  a  contented  happy  man. 

How  then  riinU  they  have  the  pU^-garaos  you  allow  them,  if  uono  must  bo 
honght  for  them  ?  I  answer,  they  should  make  tiiem  themselves,  or  at  ieost 
todeavor  it,  and  set  themselves  about  it ;  till  then  tliey  sliould  have  none,  and 
tfll.tltcn,  they  will  want  none  of  any  great  artifice.  A  smootli  pebble,  a  pieco 
of  paper,  tlic  mother's  bunch  of  keys,  or  ai^  thing  they  can  not  hurt  thcnuielvcs 
with,  servos  as  mudi  to  divert  little  children,  as  those  more  chorgcalilo  and 
cmrioUA  toys  from  the  shops,  which  are  presently  put  out  of  order  and  broken- 
Children  are  never  dull  or  out  of  humor  for  want  of  such  playthings,  unless  they 
iMvebeen  used  to  them ;  when  they  are  little,  whatever  occurp,  serves  the  turn ; 
Mwi  M  they  grow  bigger,  if  they  are  not  stored  by  the  expensive  folly  of  others, 
tliey  will  mako  thera  thcmRclvos.  Indeed,  when  they  once  begin  to  pct  them- 
■threa  to  work  about  any  of  their  inventions,  they  should  be  taught  and  oAsist- 
•df  but  should  have  nothing  wliiUt  they  lazily  sit  still,  expecting  to  be  ibmished 
fhnn  other  hands  without  employing  their  own :  and  if  you  help  them  where 
tb^  are  at  a  stand,  it  will  more  endear  you  to  them,  tlian  any  chargeable  toys  you 
•hall  buy  for  them.  Plajrthings  whidb  are  above  their  skill  to  make,  as  tops, 
(igs^  battledores,  and  the  like,  which  are  to  be  used  with  labor,  should,  indeed, 
ba  ]>rocttred  them :  these^  it  is  convenient,  they  should  have,  not  for  variety,  but 
tor  exorcise;  but  theso,  too,  should  be  given  them  as  baro  as  might  be.  If  they 
hid  « top,  the  acourge-Rtick  and  leather-strap  should  bo  left  to  their  own  mak- 
ing and  fitting.  If  they  sit  gaping  to  hare  such  things  drop  into  their  mouths, 
th^y  aboukl  go  without  theoL  This  will  accustom  them  to  seek  for  what  they 
want  in  themselves,  and  in  their  own  endeavors;  whereby  they  will  be  taugiit 
moderation  in  their  desires,  application,  industry,  thought,  contrivance,  and  good 
husbandry;  qualities  tliat  will  be  useful  to  them  when  they  are  men,  and 
therefore,  can  not  bo  learned  too  soon,  nor  fixed  too  deep.  All  the  plays  and 
dfeviersions  of  children  should  be  directed  towards  good  and  utefiil  habits,  or 
•iw  thoy  will  introduce  ill  ones.  Whatever  they  do,  leares  some  impresmon  on 
that  tender  age,  and  fW)m  thenco  they  receive  a  tendency  to  good  or  eril:  and 
iHiativer  hath  such  an  hifluenoe,  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

LTIKO. 

125w  lo^l?  ifi  BO  ready  and  cheap  a  cover  for  any  miscarriage^  and  so  much 
Im  foshion  amongst  all  sorts  of  people,  that  a  chikl  caa  hardly  avoid  olMcrving 
tkd  nae  ia  made  of  it  on  aU  occasions,  and  bo  caa  scaroa  bo  kept,  without  great 
oaray  from  getUng  into  it.    But  it  is  so  ill »  quality,  and  the  mother  of  so  many 
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fXk<miS^ihh\  spaWti  frotti  It;  to!  talce  ^^tor  tuMter  i%  tbrt  «  ofaOd  abooid'  be 
iMMttj^f  «^  in  the  f^t^Oim  ^bbOfMnoe  elf  l«  itM^Biiblv:  il  iAid«M  b^  $StwkyB, 
Cll4rettMck!MybkxAttll}rH  coi&Mr  €0^  b«  -mentSttKBdj)  i^ken  of  b«lbn»  lite  -wiib  th« 
UfMlcMI ^dte^Utioii,  «s  a  ifdbUtf  90'Xf\KXfy  ineonsiiteiit'wMi  the  uHatrn'madthaP' 
«bM^(orit  giMitleaNO))  tint  ttobodf  of  My  oredSt  can>bear  the  inqmtafion'ef  rliai^ 
aWH^thiit  Uf  Jodged  th^tititiost  dlt^fitM^,  which  debnefla!  mantotinks^rait 
•ddlgiWh^'of  ft  HmmimAiI  iifMaHMM,  and  mks- bkii  with  the  meat  cooteoi^ptfble 
^ptft^ef'ttftDldndf  aad  thefibborr^drftdeBlity;  and'ieootto  be  eodared in eajr 
4mi^'^d"m>Uld>oeihrerai^  with  p^o]^  of  eonditioii^or  have  jo^eetten  orTepii- 
tation  in  the  world.  The  flrirt  tAtne  he  is  finxnd  hi.  ■  He,  it  «hoald.  OBtfaer  be  won- 
dered at,  as  a  monstrous  thing  in  him,  than  reproved  as  an  ordinary  £ialt  If 
that  keeps  him  not  from  relapsing,  the  next  time  he  must  be  sharply  rebuked, 
iiid"iaS!  ittto  the  >tate  of  gr^  dftq^leasore  of  hi^  fiitber  attd  mother,  mA  all 
ia^uthimfwh6  «(dc6  hotfce  oTIt  Attdlf  this  wa^  woric  act  the  dote,  yoo'sunt 
Wd^^tO  blowir;  for,  after  he  has  been  thus  wafmed,  *  pvuneditateA  lie  mdtt 
lHviy«  be  i66ked  tipon  aa  obsdnaey,  and  aeverbe  ptdmitted  to^eioape  fD- 
'jMiitt^ed.''"- - --'     '  '■  ':■'•;•--:•• 

.ill;  ,-^..  :;•<■•?        ■.       •         :.        •,  •  .  •    .  .,•'■.  .1     ■■■•.■:■:!    ..' 
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L-- 410;  Children'  afraid  to  hare  tbair  fiiultaaeen  in.  their  naked  oolong  wiB^  like 
Jtllto  natngf  the  eons  of  Adam«  be  apt  to  make  excuses.    Thia  Jk^laa^iisaalJif 
besd^rkig  opooj  andileading  to^ustrath,  -and  is  iiot  to  be  indsli^ed'  im  tAieaa :  bPt 
ye^^oQght to  be  oared rather.with ahame thaQ;roQghne89.    I(  thrrefiiie^ vAati 
'M-ikUdiB  questioned  fi)r  anything^  hie  fiat  aaawer  be  «a  vscofn^  wacn  Imv 
Merlyto  teU  the  truth;  and  then^if  he  peraiats  to  abuffleift  off  witiia  fiilae- 
Iwbdf'he  OMial  be  chaatised;  but^  if  iie  directly  tson&aai  jroa  bmuI  eomtBendhiB 
lUfgtettity)  andpardoathe&ult)  beil  whatit  will;  and  pardon  ife^o^  that  yw 
never  aomueh  as  reproach  him  with  tt,  tt  -mention  it  fee  hho  agaio;.^ftMv  if  jfln 
WhiW*  have  him-  ik  lore  with  ingeBuifty^aind  by  a  conatani  praatioe'  vake  it 
InK^tiud  tie  hha,  you  moat  take  caae  that  it  Berer  proctire  hiatiho  least  iMae- 
^mniedoe^  bufei  on  the  cootraxyy  his  own  eoBfeflahsiv  bringmg  .alw«^  with- it 
fwribetiaipnQity)  ahooldhe,  besideB^  eaconragod  by  aomemarlBi  of  .i^prohatiov. 
•IT  hie  excuse  be  BQch  at  mny  time,  that  you  oaanot  prore^it  to  have  $B^4k 
Ikood'k  it,  let  it  pass  for  tmey  and  be  aare  »et  to  shew  any  auapidkmief  IL  •  Xnt^' 
IrfHos'  keep  op  hia  leputatioa  with  yon  aa  high  aa  ia  posaible;  lor  wtai 
finda  he  has  lost  that^  you  favre  kala  gnat  and  your  beat  hold  npea 
Therefore,  let  him  not  think  he  has  the  character  of  a  liar  with  you,  aa  long 
you  can  avoid  it  without  flattering  him  in  it.    Thus,  some  alipa  in  truth  may 
&rM6clkedL    But,  after  hd  has  once  been  corrected  for  a  He^  yda  tiMt  be 
ttit%  alter  to  pardon  it  in  him,  w^enerer  yott  find,  and  take  notice  to  him,' 
fi6  \h  guilty  of  it:  for  it  being  a  fiudt  whidii  he  has  beta  Ibibid,  and  nay, 
lid'^be  wiUfid,  avoid,  the  repeating  of  it  tt  perfect  perrerBeMaa^'aild  moat 
tfie  chastiflemeot  due  to  tha^  offense. ' 

127.  This  is  what  I  have  thought  concerning  the  general  method 
a  young  gentleman;  which,  though  I  am  apt  to  auppoae  may  have  aome  x 
enee  ha  the  whole  course  of  his  ediieatioo«  yet  I  am  fiur  front  imaginifig  U 
fell&S*a&  thoM  {MUtietOais  which  hia  ginwhig^  yeara^  or  pemd&r •  tanqtai^ 
leqoifej    But  this  belnlfpreMised  in  general,  we  Aal^  hi  tike  BflOEtylaoa^ 
to  ittom  particcdar  eoMideration  of  tiie  aerewd  yata  of  bia  edaaaliMi 

118.  That  whieb  every  gentlemuii  (that  takes  any  oara^  bla 


tefaw  fyr  his  80B,  bcaidflB  tk»  estate  Ue  li^F^iibuD,  k<x>Rtaiii^.CI  suppose,) 
^jlheiK  fi>ur  llung%  Yk(««v- wisdom,  brsedtog  »ii4  tofum^  I  vill/9o(  trouWe 
jDjseif.wiMlifaec  dMSd  namss  lio  not^soime.of  tl^em  Bpii»(Hiiqe8.9tii»44iMr  \k^  umbo 
Uniig^cv  nBUj  indude^obs  aaotlierj.  It  sesves  my.tMn  ]»er^.to:fi>Uow!t^  yop- 
sMp  iiseof  .these:  woid%  which  Z  prem/mi^  is  ole«r.«Qot^ilo,  iB^i'iD#i.be 
«itaBtocidr  and  1  bope-tiiem  will  be  no  diAoul^  to.cooiprel)^  mje  jnfaoinf. , 
j!^?li^  I  piaoe^virtQfi  aa  the  fifsl  and  jnoai  neOHwafy  of  those. Mlowmeiittsi)^ 
iMioag  toa  maa  or  a  geatlemaii, .aa  absolttle^ requisite  tft  mnkieitoi'va^Mi 
mdbeknnedbj others^ atceeptableortolerak^eto himself,  Wi^OQttiial^ Xihink, 
1»  wiil- be  faappy.neilhar  in  this  HOC  the  other  iwoMi     ..  .v    i  :  ;    .:,■•»( 

.      QOD. 

•.    .  -    ;  -.:■  '    ■     •        ■■  '.       ..■■    ;    ■        ••■    ■•;  ■•  .'  i":.i  ►••i ~U  :\ 

.u  UOb  Ai  t^9:fo1lodatio^  of  this,  tb^re  ooghit  veiy  earlj,tp;be  imprM^.Pif  1^ 
aund^.a.inraiiotjQAof  Qod,  aa  o^  the  todepend^Suproma  J^iAg,.^thor.,4^ 
ilaker  .oC.aU  tbiiiga»  ^m  whom,  we  reoefve  alL  our  g;oo<^:whpvk^ye8ii^/i9Wl 
gnres  us  «U  ihitga;  i^  consequent  to  tbiS|i^UU  into  lum  §  Iry/R  And^neye^Qxyie 
of  this  Supreme  Being.  This  is  enough  to  begin  with,  without  going  tfgi.«^g^]p]^ 
this  matter  anj  farther,  for  fear  lest  by  talking  too  earlj  to  him  of  spirits,  anE 
being  unscasonablj  forward  to  make  hfm  understand  the  incomprehensible 
nature  of  that  infinite  Being,  his  head  be  vilber  filled  wkli -false,  :orperp)Hxed 
trHb  uahitelKgible  notions  of  him.  Let  him  only  be  .told  upon  Ooossionv  tbUt 
Qod  aHHfe  nd  gorMUs  ail  thlngsy  bears  and  sees  STery  tfauig«:and  doeai^maa- 
1ler'6f  (food  to^  th^se  Uiat  Vxt^  nnd  obey  him.  Toa  will  find,  that  bcqng  tdd  of 
JMh* ft <}k)d,  other  thoughts irUt  -be  apt  to  rise  up  last  enobgAiift  hi|i  mindaJbovt 
Mm';  wfaich,  (M  yon  observe  them  to  hare  any  mistakes^  youi  'itfUst  aet  fiRM. 
MDdAI  think  it  would  be  better,  jf  men  generally  teatedin  sndt^im^idba  of  .G<4| 
WKhoui  b^tng  too  ourlons  in  their  notioaa  about  a  Being;  whioh  all  maat/M>- 
•kaowlddgo  incpmprehenaibke;  whereby  many-  wiio  hare  not  atreiif^hiaod  olear- 
^nMs^af  thongtatt  to  distinguish  botweeftwhali  they  can,  and  whalt  th^y  cam  npt 
lfteiw,-rtm  theuse^Teaintosuperetltion^r atheism^  naikhig<3od lAk# themioli^ 
-0r,'(bCc««S9'-they  o«n  not  eomptvhend-any  tbingpalas,)  nctae  at  ^tt.  4J>d  X:iMn 
•pt  ta»  tfeiWc  tli»  keeping  Off  children  eonatantiy  mornhig' ai^!eyeiuM%to*«Qfs 
Of  detollon  to  God,  as  to^their  Maker,  Preseryer  and  fieoefaelor,  in  some  {Hain'fQfl 
•  iUort  Ibnn  of  pi|ayer,.anitable  to  iSbmvc mg^  And>  ciqwdty,  will A:tQ  9ix!HJ^'(vwV^ 
-m  to  tbain  is  religion^  kqowledgs^  and  virtUfSy  than  to  difrtraett^^;  thougMi 
4ritfic«vloQa^kiqoirieB  in(o  his  inscrntaUbe  ^aseacb  and  being.  - 


Ci  \  ■■■.'   '  >■• 
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,      ,  SPIRITS. 


(  ,1^  9a¥iQg  by  gentle  degr«0S|  as  you.flnd,,hip»  capabl^pf  i^^sett^^  such/ih 
.JdlQa  of  Ood  ill  his  mind,  i^d  taught  him  to  pray  to  ium,  iu^i^pr^se.him  ^  tt^e 
FiAki^or  of: his  b^og,  and  of  all  the  goo4  ^ci  doosxir  can  eDJpy,..f9rbefur.»ny:  dis- 
'.^wno  of  ot^r  4pi^t8)  titt  thomantfott  of  tbempomjmg  in  hi9  W^y,  ujpofi  oc9a«Qn 
hereafter  to  be  set  down,  and  his  reading  t^  J^cnpti^^^^sfoigri  ^U);  him  -^^^3^ 

;Ai^W*y.    .       ■::;.;  ■■.;  i  ■  .;-.  > '■:•.  •      •./<■:  \  j^riv.  ,.•.   .;••    ^"^ 

'-■132;.  Bat  even  then,  and  alwajs  whilst  ihe  is  ^oung;  bo  sui^.  tOrPTOsorTo  his 

'^Jsndsr  :mind^fiDm  all  impvessiona  and  notions  of  spirits  aji^  ffol^mit  orany 

:te9fbL  sqipreheDstons  in.  the  dark   .Thia-iie:  Will  ha  m  dm^^M  Irom  the  indis- 

oretion.of  aarFanti,  wfaoa^..n0nak  ioith(^  lia  jlOitm.QlMr«!ntfi^ 

tii|aotibii,  by  telhng  them  of  nw^bnad  Md  Waodty^Mndfii  and  fodi  oChar 
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names,  as  cany  with  them  tho  ideas  or  something  terriblie  and  hnrtftil  ^rMeh 
tliej  have  reason  to  bcf  afraid  of|  when  alone,  espedalYyin  the  darir.    This  tonit 
be  careAiUj  prevented  j  for  though  by  this  foolish  way  thoy  miy  keep  them  from 
little  faults,  yet  the  remedy  is  much  worse  than  the  diaoaso;  and  tliere  ire 
stamped  upon  their  imaginations  ideas  that  follow  them  with  terror  and  ailHglris 
ment    Such  bugbear  thoughts,  once  got  into  the  tender  minds  of  childrch,  aal 
being  set,  on  with  a  strong  impression  fh>m  tho  dread  that  accompanies  soeb 
apprebension!|,  sink  deep,  and  fasten  themselves  so,  as  not  Easily,  if  erer,  to  be 
got  out  again ;  and,  whilst  they  are  there,  frequently  haimt  them  wfth  straiq^ 
visions,  making  children  dastards  when  alone,  and  afraid  of  their  shadows  loi 
darkness  all  their  lives  alter.    I  have  had  those  complain  to  me,  when  men,  ^ 
who  had  been  tlius  used  when  young ;  that,  though  their  reason  corrected  tin 
wrong  ideas  they  had  taken  in,  and  they  were  satisfied,  that  there  was  no  exam 
to  fear  invisible  beings  more  in  tho  dark  than  in  the  light;  yet  thtft  then 
notions  were  apt  still,  upon  any  occasion,  to  start  up  first  in  their  preposBesBOl 
fancies,  and  not  to  be  removed  without  some  paina    And,  to  let  you  see  Iiov 
lasting  Grigbtful  images  are,  that  take  place  in  the  mind  early,  I  shall  here  tell  )tKi 
a  pretty  remarkable,  but  true  story :  there  was  in  a  town  in  the  west,  a  jnsn  of  i 
disturbed  brain,  whom  the  boys  used  to  tease,  when  he  came  in  their  way:  ftli 
fellow  one  day,  seeing  in  tho  street  one  of  those  lads  that  used  to  vex  hin^ 
stepped  into  a  cutler^s  shop  ho  was  near,  and  there  seizing  on  a  naked  svord, 
made  alter  the  boy,  who  seeing  him  coming  so  armed,  betook  Iilmself  to  his 
ieet)  and.  ran  for  his  life,  and  by  good  luck  had  strength  and  heels  enougiilo 
reach  his  futlier's  houses  before  the  madman  could  get  up  to  him :  the  door  «ii 
only  latched;  and  when  ho  had  the  latch  in  his  hand,  be  turned  about  liis  laA 
to  see  how  near  his  pursuer  was,  who  was  at  tho  entrance  of  the  pord),  wift 
his  sword  up  ready  to  strike;  and  he  had  just  time  to  get  in  and  clap  to  (be 
door  to  avoid  the  blow,  which,  though  his  body  escaped,  his  mind  did  Jbl  This 
fHgbtenliig  idea  made  so  deep  an  impression  there,  that  it  lasted  many  jean, 
if  not  all  bis  life  after ;  for  telling  this  story  when  he  was  a  man,  ho  sud,  tliit 
after  that  tii^e  till  th^n,  he  never  went  in  at  that  door,  (that  he  could  remembefi) 
at  auy  time,  without  looking  back,  whatever  business  ho  had  in  his  head,  or 
bow  little  soever,  before  he  camo  tliithcr,  he  thought  of  this  madman. 

If  children  were  let  alone,  they  would  bo  no  more  afhud  in  the  dark  tbin  1b 
broad  aunslune ;  they  would  in  their  turns  as  much  welcome  the  one  for  slee^ 
as  the  other  to  play  in :  there  sliould  bo  no  distinction  made  to  them,  by  anj 
discourse,  of  more  danger,  or  terrible  things  in  tho  one  than  the  other.  But,  if 
tlte  foUy  of  any  one  about  them  should  do  them  tliis  liarm,  and  make  then 
think  there  is  any  diflV^rence  between  being  in  the  dark  and  winking,  yoa  tnM 
got  it  out  of  tlieir  minds  as  soon  as  you  can ;  and  let  them  know,  that  God,  vbo 
made  all  things  good  for  them,  nuuie  the  night,  that  they  might  sleep  the  better 
and  quieter;  and  that  they  being  under  his  protection,  there  is  nothiqgiD*^ 
dark  to  hurt  them.  What  is  to  be  known  more  of  God  and  good  spirits,  iito  be 
deferred  till  the  time  we  shall  hereafter  mention ;  and  of  evil  spirits^  it  will  be 
well  if  you  can  keep  him  from  wrong  fancies  about  them,  till  he  is  ripe  for  tbtt 
sort  of  knowledge. 

TBXmr.      OOOD-KATURS. 

133.  Having  laid  the  foundations  of  virtue  in  a  true  notfon  of  a  Gtod,  mAp 
the  creed  wisely  teaches,  as  far  as  his  age  is  capable,  and  by  aocustomlngbiflto 
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pi»7  to  bim;  the  next. thing  to  be  taken  care  of)  is  to  keep  him  exactly  to 
ypflaking  of  trutli,  and  by  all  the  ways  imaginable  inclining  lilm  to  be  good- 
natured.  XiCt  him  know,  that  twenty  faults  are  sooner  to  be  fbrgiTcn  than  the 
gtnuping  of  truth,  to  cover  any  one  by  an  excuse :  and  to  teach  Iiim  betimes  to 
k>TQ  and  be  good-natured  to  otlicrs,  is  to  lay  early  the  true  foundation  of  an 
honegt  man;  all  iojustice  generally  springing  from  too  groat  love  of  ourselves, 
and  too  little  of  others, 

.  This  is  all  I  shall  say  of  this  matter  in  general,  and  is  enough  for  laying  the 
tot  foundations  of  virtue  in  a  child.  As  he  grows  up,  the  tendency  of  his  nat- 
Wl^  inclination  must  be  observed ;  whicli,  as  it  inclines  him,  morb  than  !s  con- 
Tcpient,  on  one  or  the  other  side,  from  the  right  path  of  virtue,  oughi  to  have 
proper  remedies  applied;  for  few  of  Adom^s  children  are  so  happy  as  not  to  be 
bom  with  some  bias  in  their  natural  temper,  which  it  is  the  business  of  educa- 
tion either  to  take  off,  or  counterbalance :  but  to  enter  into  particulars  of  this, 
would  be  beyond  the  design  of  this  short  treatise  of  education.  I  intend  not  a 
diseourse  of  all  the  virtues  and  vices,  and  how  each  virtue  is  to  be  attahied, 
and  «Teiy  particular  vice  by  its  peculiar  remedies  cured ;  though  I  have  men- 
tioned some  of  the  most  ordinary  faults,  and  the  ways  to  be  used  in  correcting 
them. 

wisi>osr. 

134.  Wisdom  I  take,  in  the  popular  acceptation,  for  a  man's  nmnaglng  his 
business  ably,  and  with  foresight,  in  this  world.  This  is  the  product  of  a  good 
liatQral  temper,  application  of  mind  and  experience  together,  and  so  above  the 
reach  of  children.  The  greatest  tiling  that  in  them  can  be  done  towards  it,  is 
to  hinder  them,  as  much  as  may  be,  from  being  cunning;  which  being  thB  ape 
of  wisdom,  is  the  most  distant  from  it  that  can  be :  and,  as  an  ape,  fbr  the  like- 
ness it  has  to  a  man,  wanting  what  really  should  make  him  so,  is  by  so  mnch 
the  uglier;  cunning  is  only  the  want  of  understanding;  which,  because  it  can 
not  compass  its  ends  by  direct  ways,  would  do  it  by  a  trick  and  eircumrention ; 
and  the  mischief  of  it  is,  a  cunning  trick  helps  but  onoe,  but  hinders  ever  after. 
Ko  cover  was  ever  made  either  so  big,  or  so  fine,  as  to  hide  itself.  Nobody 
was  ever  so  cunning,  as  to  conceal  their  being  so :  and  when  they  are  onoe 
discovered,  every  body  is  shy,  every  body  distrustful  of  crafty  men ;  and  all  the 
'  ynM.  fbrwordly  join  to  oppose  and  defeat  them :  whilst  the  open,  fair,  wise  man 
hoB  eyery  body  to  make  way  for  him,  and  goes  directly  to  his  business.  To  accus- 
tom a  child  to  have  true  notions  of  things,  and  not  to  be  satisfied -till  he  has  them ; 
to  raise  his  mind  to  g^cat  and  worthy  tlioughts ;  and  to  keep  him  at  a  distance 
from,  falsehood,  and  cunning,  which  has  always  a  broad  mixture  of  fldschood  in 
it;  is  the  fittest  preparation  of  a  child  for  wisdom.  The  rest,  which  is  to  be 
tefuned  fh>m  time,  experience,  and  observation,  and  an  acquaintance  with  men, 
their  tempers  and  designs,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  ignorance  and  inadvert- 
•DCj  of  childhood,  or  the  inconsiderate  heat  and  unwcarlness  of  youth:  all  that 
can  be  done  towards  it,  during  this  unripe  age,  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  accustom 
them  to  truth  and  sincerity ;  to  a  submission  to  reason ;  and,  as  much  as  may 
be^  to  reflection  on  their  own  actions.         • 

BRESDINO. 

196.  The  next  good  quality  belonging  to  a  gentleman,  is  good-breeding. 
Than  are  two  sorts  of  ill-breeding;  the  one  a  sheepish  baahAilness;  and  the 
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otiier,  ii  m!6b«comthg  ne^^^iHie'atKi 'disri^peetr  Ik^  dor  CUtikge;  Ix^  wbkA 
am  avoided,  hy  duly  <>bbet>Vitg  fMs'  oiMC  tH^,  Nbt  f<y  tUxik  iiiedldy  (^  ourMrvi^ 
■adubi^dthfekrimMmlyof'OthBri.  -   ?  i  •  . .  i 

186.  I'he  first  pm  of  IMb  hlil^  mtnt  n^  IM;  tmderStMd  fii  "opl^bflltlon'  \i 
humility,  but  tx>  assunnoe.  '  W«oilg:fit  bot  to  thh^c  8d/iii!<^  oT^ou^yeii;  its  to 
gumd  Hpou  ouf  &¥iii  rtAM^)  Md  a^Utii^  tbodtie^Tte  A  '^Jifef^hpttotie  befe 
beoMlM  of  uty  tAv&aikfg^  w^  vAay  imagkitl  we  hA^ott¥  tHii^tn^  bmnibdeitly 
to  take  what  is  offered,  when  it  is  pur  due.  But  yet  wo  ought  to  think  bo  well 
of  ourselves,  as  to  peform  those  actions  which  are  incumbent  on,  and  expected 
oTub;- wlthodt  (fikoinpoiste  brHisord^,  in  Wliose  j^i^selncb'sbeY^  w^ 
thttt  Y^)^ct  and  diifCaflob^icli  lir  du^  t»  wery  6&e'9<iMr'  atid'^^diiy.  ^er» 
is  often  in  people,  especially  children,  a  tibtim&hsliaiMifitcedness  bef^  sta^ 
gers,  or  those  above  them ;  they  are  confounded  in  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
looks,  and  so  lose  themselVes  lU  that  <kjhfb^6^  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  any 
Mv%,  tft  at  least  flclt  tadO  iC'wlfh  thiat  freedom  Attd  l^rMjefulil^s^  Whlcb^leases, 
a&d'Wiah«8  tliem  tKSC^tkble:  Tb^  onlyclkre  ibrthiB,  aB 'Ib^  any  dt^r  buscbK 
ilig#;^  byiiie  tb  intrddtkjo  the  eontrarybA^t  '  Bttt  iiince  w^^^ati  iiet4i66i]8toiA 
oikMlveBr  kr converse  wll^  stmngers,  and  p^imm Of  qtmlity,  witbotft  beingHi 
tbtftr  ^HQpany,  nothing  <»ib  cut^  this  parted iU-breedlng  but cluing«e  and  variety 
of  dotwpany,  and  that?  of  peiisonA  above  us. 

1^.  Ad  the  beftxre-metitibtied  eonslsiB  iii  tOo  great  a  oonoem  how' to  bdhaW 
oOMSlves  towards  others,  so  the  otJter  pAHi^f  fll^bi^eedinglicfs  fo^'t}»e  ap)»eii)BiM!«F 
of  too  HtUo  care  of  pleading  or  showing  respect  to  thoi^  wtd  Have  16^  de  wf^ 
Td  aVoid  this  these  two  things  are  Tecjfuisite:' first,  a  did^Hion  Of  the  mlBdJMl 
to^^ffVnd  cithers  V  aud  secondly,  the  most  acceptable  lUid  agree^bl^  Way-or'e±-> 
pNteiBg  that  diaposHioa.    From  the  on^  men  are  called  cHril ;  fhMh  th^  i>tfier, 
W<0ll-fii8hioned.    The  latter  of  these  is  that  decemcy  and  gracefblness  of  looksi 
voice,  words,  motions;  gestures,  and  of  all  the  whole  outward  demtenov;  which 
takes  In  company,  «and  makes  t^se  with  whom  we  may  coiiv^rs^  easy  and  lir^ 
pleased.    This  is,  as  it  wciid,  ihe  language  wh^by  that  intenud  dvHiQr  of  the 
mlad  is  expressed ;  which,  as  other  languages  are,  beibg  very  m^cfi  gdrerned 
by  the  &shion  and  custom  of  every  country,  must  In  Yhe  rules  and  pi%eflce  Uf- 
ity^beleaimcd chiefly  ft«m observation,  aud ttie carriage ^tiibse lirho ate aflmv^ 
to  be  exactly  welt-bred.    Tlie  other  part^  which  licB  d^itper  tbasu  fhe'biittide^  ii 
thai  general  good-will  and  regard  for  all  peopVo;  which  makes  any -one -have  a 
cani  Tiot  to  show,  in  tiis' carriage,  any  contempt,  disr^(>e^'or  neg^t  of  them; 
b«ltto  eicpreiss,  Recording  to  the  fa'shiofi  and  way  <^  tlmt  boUnitry,  a  respect  i 
value  for  them,  according  to  their  ni*k  and  <!Otiditfoli.    It  is  A  di^pOsrKion 
mind  that  shows  itself  in  the  carriagCj  whereby  a  man  avoids  making  any  om 
uneasy  in  conversation. 

t  lihah  take  notice  of  four  Qualities,  that  ate  most  dlrectfy  opposite  to  fhisl^ 
and-idost  taking  of  tSA  the  sooial  Viitu6^  And  iVoin  some  otie  of* iliese  ibUr,  SP  ^% 
is^  Bat  h:i6ivilitt  comibotily  has  its  rise,  t  shall  set  them  down,  that  <AildAi>>  lajirad 
mayl>e preserved  or  recovered  fhrtu  their  iUIUfluenb^  .      •     *  i  . i ■-  *» ^" 

•   BOUQHXBaSi  ■-  ■■■.,■■...,■-"  .•^'^ 

1.  The  first  is  a  natural  roughness,  which  makes  a  man  tmcomplaiaabt  if 

others,  so  that  he  has  no  deference  fo^  their  in<^niiEtioBS,  tempers,  or  oooditia^Er^Mitit^' 
It  is  the  sure  badge  X)f  adown,  not  to  mind  what  pleflfses  or  dispfiteses  those  ti^Sk 
with;  and  yet  one  may  often  find  a  man,  in  fiisbioBabla  dbtlies;  giv«  ah^^Htf^ 
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iqnded  BwiDg  to  bU  own  Uumor,  and  fuffbr  it  to  juaUe  orovemui  any  one  thai 
•nda  in  its  way,  withfk  porfoct  tndiff«rency  bow  they  take  it»  Tbla  la  »  bni- 
Jlty  tbat  every  one  seca  and  abhors,  and  nobody  can  be  eai^  <witA^«  Mid  Uiera- 
re,  tbia  finds  up  plaoe-  in  fuiy  one^  wbo  wooid  be  .thougbt  ta  tovethokast 
imtooe.of  good-broeding^.  JPor  the  very  end  and  bnauiesa  of  good«breedlng  is 
^Sfq^W  the  natural  stUnjuess,  and  so  soften  men'a  tempers,  tbat  tbey  may  bend 
I  la  ooippUance,  and  accommodate  tliemseLves  to  those  jtb^  have  to  do  with. 

f.  ■  ■  ■'.■••■  .;       •       .. 

GO^*TEMPT. 

.3.  Contempt,  or  want  of  due  respect^  disoovered  juther  in  look%  wordsi  or 
BStiires:  this,  from  whpmsoever  it  comcsi  brings  always  nneaainess  with  it; 
r  nobody  can  contented^  bear  being  slighted. 

OEKSOBIOUSNESS.     BAJLLEKT.    ,. 

Z,  Gensoriousnesi^  and  finding  iault  with  others,  haa  a  direct ,  opppsitioQ  to 
^fiiij^  Men,  whatever  they  are,  or  are  not  guilty  €^  woujld  not  have  their 
.alts  displayed,  and  set  in  open  view  and  broad  daylight)  before  their  own,  or 
Khar  people's  eyes.  Blemishes  ai&xod  to  any  one^  always  -carjry  shame  with 
lem;  and  the  discoveiy,  or  even  bare  imputation  of  any  defoet,  is  not  homo 
ithout  some  uneasiness.  Raillery  is  the  most  refined  way- of  exposing  the 
«lto  of  others ;  but,  because  it  is  usually  done  with  wit  and  good  language, 
id  gives  entertainment  to  the  ooapany,  people  are  led  into  a-  mistake^'  and, 
ibsce  it  keeps  within  lair  bounds,  there  is  no  inoivility  in  it:  and  so  the  pleas* 
ij^of  this  sort  of  oonversation  oflen  introduces  it  amongst  people  of  tho  bet- 
f  XBok;  and  such  talkers  are  favorably  heard,  and  generally,  applauded  by  the 
ngfater  of  the  by-standers  on  their  side :  but  they  ought  to  consider,  that  the 
itortainment  of  the  rest  of  the  oompany  is  at  tho  cost  of  that  one^  who  is  set 
it  in.  their  burlesque  oolors,  who^  therefore,  is  not  without  uneasiness,  unless 
la  snl^ecl^  lor  which  ho  is  rallied,  be  rQ$Uy  in  itself  matter  of  oommendation ; 
r  then  tho  pleasant  images  and  representations  which  make  tho  raillery,  oarry* 
g  praise  as  well  as  sport  with  them,  the  rallied  person  also  finds  his  aceount^ 
id  takes  part  in  the  diversion.  But,  because  tho  nice  management  of  so 
oe  and  ticklish  a  business,  wherein  a  little  slip  may  spoil  all,  is  not  every 
)dy's  talent,  I  think  those^  who  would  secure  themselves  from  provoking  others, 
|)ecially  all  ^young  people,  should  carefully  abstain  irom  raillery ;  winch,  by 
small  mistake,  or  any  wrong  turn,  may  leave  -upon  the  mind  of  those,  wbo 
e  made  uneasy  by  it,  the  lasting  memory  of  having  been  piquantly,  though 
itt&y,  taunted  for  something  censurable  in  them. 

COMTRADICnOK. 

Resides  raillory,  contradiction  is  a  kind  of  censoriousness^  where-in.iU-breed- 
g  often  shows  itself  Complaisaoce  does  not  require  that  we  should  always 
[nut  all  the  reasonings  or  relations  that  the  company  is  en^rtained  with;  no, 
>r  sDently  let  pass  all  that  is  vented  in  pur  heariog.  The  opposing  the  opin- 
OS,  and  rectifying  the  mistakes  of  others,  is  what  truth  and  charity  sometimes 
quire  of  us,  and  civility  does  not  oppose^  if  it  be  done  with  due  caution  and 
ire  of  circumstances.  But  there  are  some  people,  that  one  may  observe  pos- 
ssed,  aa  it  were,  witli  the  ^>irit  of  oootradiotion,  that  steadily,  and  without 
gsrd  to  right  or  wrongs  oppose  some  one,  or  perbapt  et«ry  one  of  the  com- 
my,  whatever  they  say.    This  is  so  visible  and  <mtrageoQa  »  way  of  censurinc^ 
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that  nobodj  can  ovoid  thinking  hiroaolf  i^jorod  bj  U.  JJl  oppovtkm  to  wbl 
another  man  has  said,  is  to  apt  to  be  aoBpectod  of  ccoaorkmsneeiy  aad  uton^ 
dom  recenvod  without  some  sort  of  hinniiiation,  that  it  ought  ta  be  made  in  ih^ 
gentlest  nuumer,  and  softest  words  can  be  fonnd;  and  audi  aa,  with  the  wboli 
deportment^  maj  express  no  forwardness  to  oontiadiot  AU  madia  of  ra^ael 
and  good«wili  ought  to  accompany  it^  that  whilst  we  gain  the  aiguneat,  wt 
vaay  hot  lose  the  esteem  of  those  that  hear  ua. 

CAPnOUSNESS. 

4.  C^tiousneas  is  another  ihult  opposite  to  civility,  not  on^y  because  it  often 
produces  misbecoming  and  provoking  expressions  and  carriage,  but  became  it 
is  a  tacit  accusation  and  reproach  of  some  incivility,  taken  notice  of  in  tboM 
whom  wc  are  angry  with.  Such  a  suspicion,  or  intimation,  can  not  be  bocui 
by  any  one  witiiout  unoasineas.  Besides,  one  angry  body  disoompoaes  the 
whole  company,  and  the  harmony  ceases  upon  any  such  jarring. 

The  happiness,  that  all  men  so  steadily  pursue^  consisting  in  pleasure,  itb  etqf 
to  see  why  the  civil  are  more  acceptable  than  the  useful.  The  ability,  sinceritj, 
and  good  intention,  of  a  man  of  weight  and  worth,  or  a  real  iiiend,  leldam 
atone  for  the  uneasiness*  that  is  produced  by  his  grave  and  solid  representatiouL 
Power  and  riches,  nay  virtue  itself)  are  valued  only  as  conducing  to  our  happ- 
nesSf  and,  therefore,  he  recommends  himself  ill  to  another  as  aiming  at  hii 
happiness,  who,  in  the  services  he  does  him,  makes  him  uneasy  in  the  maimer 
of  doing  them.  lie  that  knows  how  to  make  those  he  converses  with  eai^i 
without  debasing  himself  to  low  and  servile  flattery,  has  found  the  true  ait  d 
living  in  the  world,  and  being  both  welcome  and  valued  every  where.  CiTQitj 
therefore,  is  what,  in  the  first  place,  should  with  great  care  bo  made  haUtoil 
to  children  and  young  people. 

BfiEEDIKO. 

138.  Tliere  is  another  fault  in  good  manners,  and  that  ia,  excess  of  cercmooj 
and  an  obstinate  persisting  to  force  upon  another  what  is  not  hia  due,  and  j\i^ 
he  con  not  take  without  folly  or  shame.  This  seems  rather  a  design  to  expose^ 
than  oblige;  or,  at  least,  looks  like  a  contest  for  mastery;  and,  at  best,  ia  bat 
troublesome,  and  so  can  be  no  part  of  good-breeding,  which  haa  no  other  use  or 
end,  but  to  make  people  easy  and  satisfied  in  their  conversation  with  ua.  Tbil 
is  a  fault  few  young  people  are  apt  to  fall  into;  but  yet,  if  they  are  evergul^ 
of  it,  or  ore  suspected  to  incline  that  way,  they  should  be  told  of  it,  and  wan^ 
of  this  mistaken  civility.  The  thing  they  should  endeavor  and  aim  at  in  con- 
versation, should  be  to  show  respect,  esteem,  and  good-wiD,  by  paying  to  eT«7 
one  that  common  ceremony  and  regard,  which  Is  in  civility  due  to  them.  1^ 
do  this,  witiiout  a  suspicion  of  flattery,  dissimulation,  or  meanness,  is  a  great 
skill,  which  good  sense,  reason,  and  good  company,  can  only  toach;  but  iaof  » 
much  use  in  civil  life,  that  it  is  well  worth  the  studying. 

139.  Though  the  managing  ourselves  well  in  this  part  of  our  behavior  b" 
the  name  of  good-breeding,  as  if  peculiarly  the  eflect  of  education;  7eC,aiI 
have  said,  young  children  should  not  bo  much  perplexed  about  it;  Imctfi 
about  putting  oflT  tlieir  hats,  and  making  legs  modishly.  Teach  them  hnmil^i 
and  to  be  good-natured,  if  you  can,  and  this  sort  of  manners  will  not  he  waP^ 
ing:  being  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  care  not  to  show  any  alighting,  or  oonieiBF^ 
of  any  one  in  conversation.    What  are  the  most  allowed  and  esteemed  mp  of 
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iproailiig  this,  we  h*vo  alkxyro  obtenred.  It  is  m  peoulisr  and  different,  in 
if«iml  countricft  oi  tho  world,  as  tlteir  laBguage*;  and,  tliarafore,  if  it  bo  rightlj 
josidered,  rules  nnd  diaoounea,  made  to  children  about  it,  ore  aa  uaelen  and 
Bpertioent,  as  it  would  be,  now  and  thon,  to  give  a  rule  or  two  of  the  Spanish 
Nigne,  to  one  that  oonvorsce  only  with  Kni^Ushmon.  Be  as  hnty  aayou  iiiease 
rkh  disoourses  of  oiviUt j  to  your  son ;  such  aa  is  his  company,  audi  will  bo  his 
lanners.  A  plowman  of  your  neighborhood,  that  haa  never  been  out  of  his 
Miah,  read  what  lectures  you  please  to  him,  will  bo  as  soon  in  his  lanfrungo,  as 
lis  carriage,  a  courtier;  that  is,  in  neither  will  bo  moro  polite,  than  those  he 
I86S  to  converse  with :  and,  therefore,  of  this  no  other  caro  can  bo  taken,  till  he 
)e  of  an  ago  to  havo  a  tutor  put  to  him,  who  muiit  not  fell  to  bo  a  well-bred 
oan.  And,  in  good  earnest,  if  I  woro  to  speak  my  mind  fh>oly,  so  diildrcn  do 
lothing  out  of  obstinacy,  pride,  and  ill-nature,  it  ia  no  great  matter  how  they 
mt  off  tltcir  hats,  or  midce  legs.  If  you  can  teach  them  to  love  ond  respect 
ither  people,  tliey  wHI,  as  their  ago  requires  it,  find  ways  to  express  It  acccpta- 
dy  to  every  one,  according  to  tho  fii^hions  they  havo  been  used  to:  and  as  to 
heir  notions,  and  carriage  of  tlieir  bodies,  a  dancing-master,  as  has  been  said, 
rhen  it  is  fit,  will  teach  them  what  Is  most  becoming.  In  the  mean  time,  when 
hey  are  young,  people  expect  not  that  children  should  be  over-mindfbl  of  these 
icremonies ;  carelessness  is  allowed  to  that  age,  and  becomes  them  as  well  as 
x>mpliments  do  grown  people :  or,  at  least,  if  some  very  nico  people  will  think 
t  a  fault,  I  am  stire  it  id  a  fault  that  should  be  overlooked,  and  Icfl  to  time,  a  tutor, 
ind  conversation,  to  cure :  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  not  worth  your  while  to 
iave  your  son,  (as  I  often  see  children  are,)  molested  or  chid  about  H;  but 
rfaero  tliero  is  pride,  or  ill-nature,  appearing  in  his  carriage,  tliero  ho  must  be 
3erMiaded,  or  shamed  out  of  it 

XXTERRUPTIOy. 

Though  children  when  little,  should  not  be  much  perplexed  with  rules  and 
xrcmonious  parts  of  breeding ;  yet  there  Is  a  sort  of  unmannerliness  very  apt 
to  grow  up  with  young  people,  if  not  early  restrained ;  and  that  is  a  fom'ard- 
aeai  to  interrupt  others  that  aro  speaking,  and  to  stop  them  with  some  contra- 
fiction.  Whether  tho  custom  of  disputing,  and  tho  reputation  of  parts,  and 
teaming  usually  given  to  it,  as  if  it  were  tho  only  standard  and  evidence  of 
knowledge,  make  young  men  so  forward  to  watch  occasions  to  correct  others  in 
fcheu*  discourse,  and  not  to  slip  any  opportunity  of  showing  tlioir  talents ;  so  it 
is,  tliat  I  havo  found  scholars  most  blamed  In  this  point.  There  can  not  be  a^ 
g;reater  rudeness,  than  to  interrupt  another  in  the  current  of  his  discourse ;  for, 
tf  there  be  not  impertinent  folly  in  answering  a  man  before  we  know  what  he 
will  say,  yet  it  is  a  plain  declaration,  that  wo  aro  weary  to  hear  him  talk  a*ny 
longer,  and  liave  a  disesteem  of  what  ho  says ;  which  we,  judging  not  flC  to 
mtertain  the  company,  desire  tliem  to  give  audience  to  us,  who  liave  something 
to  produce  worth  their  attention.  Tliis  shows  a  very  (p^at  disrespect,  and  can 
not  but  be  offensive ;  and  yet,  this  is  what  almost  all  interruption  constantly 
carries  with  it.  To  which,  if  there  be  added,  as  is  usual,  a  correcting  of  any 
mistake,  or  a  contradiction  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is  a  mark  of  yet  greater 
pride  and  sclf-conceitedneiis,  when  wo  thus  intrude  ourselves  for  teachers,  and 
take  upon  us,  either  to  set  another  right  in  lus  story,  or  show  the  mistakes  of 
hisjudgment. 

I  do  not  say  this,  tliat  I  think  there  should  be  no  difference  of  opinions  in 
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oonyerastion,  nor  opposition  in  men^s  disoonntos:  fliig  urtwM  be  to  tiiw  iwiy 
the  greatest  adratttagfo  of  society,  and  the  ittproTe&ientsilfit'aiviobfritari^ 
by  ingenfooa  eotapeaaj^  \?here  the  light  is  to  be  got  tfoiti  ^bif  xfp^podte  Mr^cSafi 
of  men  of  pkria,  shbwfatg-  6ie  different  sides-of  things,*  toid  thehr  flMu  m^ 
and  probabilities,  trouM  be  qnlti^  lost,  if  erery  one  -were  obliged  to  iMmit  la, 
and  say  after  the  fltst  spealcer.  It  is  not  the  owning  on^  disMnt  HommMt 
that  I  speak  agahiit,  bnt  the  manner  of  doing  it  Toufe^  xnen  shcdd  lie 
taught  not^  to  be  fbrward  to  interpose  their  tj^ihions;  iitdess  «^ked^-  or  utei 
others  have  done,  and  are  silent  p'  ahd  ^feen  on^ by-  wky  of  iuqtdijr,  ictlinfrig- 
tion.  The  positiye  asserting,  and  the  magisterial  air,  should  be  aroided;  and 
when  a  general  pause  of  the  whole  company  affords  an  opportunity,  tbej  may 
modestly  put  in  their  question  as  learners. 

This  becoming  decency  will  not  cloud  their  parts,  nor  weaken  the  strength  of 
theix^reason ;  but  bespeak  the  more  favorable  attention,  and  give  what  thej  nj 
the  greater  advantage.  An  ill  argument,  or  ordinary  observation,  thus  introduced, 
with  some  civil  pre&oe  of  deference  and  respect  to  the  opinions  of  otbera,  will 
procure  them  more  credit  and  esteem,  than  the  sharpest  wit,  or  profinmdest 
science,  with  a  rough,  insolent,  and  noisy  management ;  which  alwajs  shoda 
the  hearers,  and  leaves  an  ill  opinion  of  the  man,  though  be  get  the  better  of  it 
in  the  argument. 

DISPUTE. 

This,  therefore,  should  be  carefblly  watched  in  young  people,  stopped  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  contrary  habit  introduced  in  all  their  conversation:  and  the 
rather,  because  forwardness  to  talk,  frequent  interruptions  in  arguing,  and  load 
wrangling,  are  too  often  observable  amongst  grown  people,  even  of  rank  amoDgst 
us.    The  Indians,  whom  we  call  barbarous,  observe  much  more  decency  and 
civility  in  their  discourses  and  conversation,  giving  one  another  a  fair  silent 
hearing,  till  they  have  quite  done ;  and  then  answering  them  calmly,  and  with- 
out  noise  or  passion.    And  if  it  be  not  so  in  this  dvilia^ed  part  of  the  world, 
we  must  impute  it  to  a  neglect  in  education,  which  has  not  yet  reformed  this 
ancient  piece  of  barbarity  amongst  us.    Was  it  not,  think  you,  an  entertaining 
spectacle,  to  see  two  ladies  of  quality  accidentally  seated  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
a  room,  set  round  with  company,  fall  into  a  dispute,  and  grow  so  eager  in  it, 
that  in  the  heat  of  their  controversy,  edging  by  degrees  their  chairs  forwards, 
they  were  in  a  little  time  got  up  close  to  one  another  in  the  middle  of  the  room; 
where  they  for  a  good  while  managed  the  dispute  as  fiercely  as  two  game-coda 
in  the  pit,  without  minding  or  taking  any  notice  of  the  circle,  which  oookl  not 
aU  the  while  forbear  smiling  7    This  I  was  told  by  a  person  of  quality,  who  wai 
present  at  the  combat,  and  did  not  omit  to  reflect  upon  the  indecendea,  that 
warmth  in  dispute  often  runs  people  into ;  which,  since  custom  makes  too  fre- 
quent, education  should  take  the  more  care  of.    There  is  nobody  but  condemns 
this  in  others,  though  they  overlook  it  in  themselves :  and  many  who  are  sensi- 
ble of  it  in  themselves,  and  resolve  against  it,  can  not  get  rid  of  an  ill  costoo, 
which  neglect  in  their  education  has  suffered  to  settle  into  an  habit. 

COMPANY. 

140.  What  has  been  above  said  concerning  company,  would,  perhaps^  if  it 
were  well  reflected  on,  give  us  a  larger  prospect,  and  let  us  see  how  modi  &r^ 
ther  its  influence  readies.     It  is  not  the  modes  of  dvilitj  alone^  that  are 
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ioiprmted  by  conyenation;  tho  tinctord  of  company  aixUcs  deeper  than  the 
QQtaide ;  and  poasib^y,  if  a  true  eatimato  were,  madd  of  the  xaorality  and  religions 
of  the  world,  we  should  find,  that  tho  iar  greator  part  of  maukind  rocdyed  even 
tbosp  opiniona  and  ceremonies  thej  would  die  lor,  rather  from  the  fiisbions  of 
their  countries^  and  the  constant  practice  of  those  about  themi  than  from  anj 
conviction  of  their  reasons.  X  mention  this  only  to  let  70U  see  of  wliat  moment 
I  -think  company  is  to  your  son  in  all  the  parts  of  his  lif<^  and,  therefore,  bow 
much  that  one  part  is  to  be  weighed  and  provided  for,  it  being  of  greater  force 
to  work  upon  him  than  all  you  con  do  besides. 


XI.   JOHN  GREEN  AND  THE  PRRE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 

WORCESTER,    MASS. 


John  Green,  M.  D.,  tbc  founder  of  the  Public  Library  in  his 
native  town,  was  born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1784.  His  father  was  a  pliysician  of  much  eminence  in  that 
section  of  the  State,  and  gave  his  son,  the  best  education  the  schools 
and  coUcces  of  the  dav  afforded.  He  entered  Brown  Universitv 
in  1800,  and  graduat<jd  in  course  in  1804 — not  so  remarkable  for 
scholarship  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  mathematics,  as 
for  his  love  of  English  literature,  and  a  fondness  for  the  reading  and 
po$>session  of  books.  While  in  college  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
privatxi  library  in  the  garchase  of  GhambeTs'  Cyclopiedia,  in  three 
folio  volumes,  which  caused  his  father  to  remark — ''  His  son  was 
going  pretty  largely  into  books."  In  1808,  he  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional practice  in  Worcester,  following  the  footsteps  of  his  family 
for  three  generations,  and  sustaining  the  repntation  which  had  at- 
tached to  his  name  by  an  unusually  prosperous  career  until  1850, 
when  he  retired  from  practice  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  received 
from  Harvard  College  an  honorary  medical  diploma,  was  Councilor 
and  Censor  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Councilor  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  President  of  the  Worcester  District 
Medical  Society,  and  in  1854,  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
United  States  Medical  Association.  True  to  his  appreciation  of 
books,  wherein  the  experience  of  the  past  is  treasured  up  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  present,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient 
friends  of  the  W<>rccat<'r  District  Medical  Library,  which  grew  up 
in  his  connection  with  it  to  3000  volumes.  Back  possibly  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Cyclopaedia  in  his  college  days,  may  bo  traced  the 
germs  of  a  purpose  to  found  a  public  librar}'— certain  it  is,  that  the 
act  did  not  finally  grow  out  of  the  necessity  of  finding  more  room 
for  a  collection  which  had  outgro>vn  the  accommodations  of  an  or- 
dinary dwelling-house.  Long  before  he  had  announced  his  plan  to 
the  public,  ho  made  purchases  as  opportunity  offered  on  a  well 
digested  plan,  so  that  his  collection  gradually  developed  itself  in 
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sacli  proportions,  that  he  was  satisfied  to  open  its  treasures  to  the 
pablic  in  his  lifetime. 

In  1855,  Dr.  Orecn  placed  his  large  miscellaneous  library  of  about 
five  thousand  volumes,  iu  the  rooms  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and 
Library  Association,*  to  be  used  as  a  consulting  and  reference 
library  for  a  terra  of  not  less  than  five  years.  As  this  period  was 
about  to  expire.  Dr.  Green  in  November,  1859,  made  known  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Lyceum  and  to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  his  desire  to 
endow  a  public  library,  by  the  donation  of  these  volumes  with  ad- 
ditions, to  the  city  of  Worcester,  '*  in  trust  for  the  free  use  of  the 
citizens  and  public  forever  as  a  library  of  consultation  and  refeiv 
ence.*^  The  directors  and  members  of  the  Lyceum  and  Association 
entered  heartily  into  his  views,  and  signified  to  the  mayor  their 
desire  to  transfer  to  the  city  their  library  as  the  foundation  of  a  cir- 
culating librar}',  **  provided  suitable  arrangements  and  appropriations 
are  made  for  its  reception/^ 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1859,  the  mayor  communicated  to  the 
City  Council  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Green,  and  the  Worcester  Lyceum 
and  Library  Association,  whereon  resolutions  were  passed — recog- 
nizing *'  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
proposed  gifts,"  and  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Education  to 
consider  and  report  the  action  necessary  in  the  premises. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1859,  Dr.  Green  executed  a  deed  of 
gift  to  the  city  of  Worcester  in  its  corporate  capacity,  by  which 
the  library  owned  by  him  and  in  possession  of  the  "Worcester 
Lyceum  and  Library  Association "  was  granted  and  conveyed  for 
the  free  use  of  the  citizens  and  the  public  forever,  on  condition  "  that 
the  management  of  the  Library,  the  custody  of  the  books,  and  the 
regulations  under  which  they  may  be  UHcd  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Board  of  twelve  Directors,  two  of  whom  shall  bo  chosen  an- 
nually, and  shall  hold  their  oflices  six  yeai*s  each,"  and  also  on  con- 
dition that  the  city  shall  pay  the  salary  of  a  competent  Librarian  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Directors,  and  shall  furnish  a  suitable  libraiy- 

*The  WoRCBSTKR  Ltcbuv  was  formed  November  4tli,  18(29,  for  the  mutual  in»miction 
and  improvement  of  ita  members  by  means  of  debalea,  scientific  lectures  and  boolcs.  It  was 
one  of  the  earlient  permanent  on^nixat  Ions  under  the  Lyceum  movement  of  JuAJah  llolbrook, 
commenced  in  1S26  The  first  President,  was  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Goinj(,  who  preudrd  in  the 
meeting  at  Columbian  Hall,  Boston  In  1830,  out  of  which  originated  tlie  American  institute 
of  Infl  ruction. 

The  Young  Mtn*$  Library  Attoeiation  was  Instituted  In  Aujnist,  1852,  into  wh>ch  wss  ab* 
porbed  the  **  Younf  Men'a  Christian  Associatinn,"  formed  ab«}ul  tlic  same  time,  nnd  in  1S6S, 
the  Younf  Men's  Rhetorical  Society,  formed  in  1S19.  In  l>CV1,a  Natural  IIl«tory  Department 
was  orfaniKetl,  to^hich  was  transferred  the  "  Worcester  Natursl  Ilirtory  Society  in  posses- 
sion of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  In  18S3,  the  Lyceum  and  Awocintlon  were  united, 
Mhl  by  act  of  the  Lef  islatare  Incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  *^  Worcester  Lyceum  and 
Library  AMOciation." 
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building  for  the  books  to  be  secure  against  ftre,  **  on  a  plan  to 
approved  by  the  Directors,  and  to  be  open  at  al!  proper  hours,  'CSor 
the  use  of  the  public,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Dirccton^" 

Bj  an  ordinance  of  the. city  authorities,  passed  December  2^«^ 
1859,  a  Free  Public  Library  was  established,  and  the  donations  r  </ 
Dr.  Green  and  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library  Anoeiitioiv-'t.le 
former  consisting  of  7,000  Tolum^s,  and  the  latter  of  4,500  toloon^ 
were  accepted ;  and  at  the  same  time  provision  was  made  for  tie 
appointment  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  with  all  the  necessary  powen 
for  appointing  a  librarian,  and  all  subordinate  officers,  and  expend- 
ing any  money  which  may  be  appropriated  for  tlie  ereetioni  fbrai- 
tare  and  repairs  of  a  building,  and  wanning  aiid-  iightiog  the  wm, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  books.     By  an  act  of  the  Legislatwi  ap- 
proved February  2,  1860,  the  action  of  the  city  authoritiei  i«8 
approved,  and  the  City  Council  are  authorized  to  provide  for  tBc 
erection  of  a  suitable  building,  and  to  appropriAte  annually  the 
further  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  increase  of  the  iil^ntj. 
A  building  for  tho  liooomroodatioo  of  the  Green  Libnuy  of  Refer 
ence,  the  Free  Circulating  Library  and  other  kindred  instittttiMM 
was  commenced  in  1660,  on  Elm  street,  and  was  opened  foroccn- 
paney  in  1862 — at  a  cost  for  site,  bniidiag,  and  eqiripnNilt  of 
$30,000. 

According  to  the  (third)  Annual  Report  of  the  Directoni,  sub- 
mitted January,  1863,  there  were  in  January,  1863,  in^the  FiM 
Public  Library  Building  of  Worcester,  about  20,000  volume^  fix^ 
in  the  Green  Library,  10,000  volutnes;  in  the  Circulating  Dcplit- 
ment,  6,077  volumes;  in  the  Worcester  District  Medical  jJbiVS^ 
9,500  volumes ;  in  the  Worcester  Farmer's  Club  Library,  500  voiilMSf 
besides  the  Cabinet  and  Library  of  the  Worcester  NatundlG*^ 
Society.  To  tho  annual  increase  of  the  libraiy  foy  donatiday  ft* 
Green  has  been  the  largest  contributor.  He  enjoys  the'pnTi- 
lege,  not  always  appreciated  by  the  collectors  of  vaihiable  bookirO^ 
sharing  with  his  follow*citizetis,  the  pleasures  aDdadraiitages  to  be 
derived  from  consulting  and  reading  the  oldest  and  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  human  knowledge  and  ix^tcUectual  enjoyoiODt. 

The  Director*  ih  their  Report  for  1862,  remark: 

*'  Tho  Free  Public  Libtary  is  now  a  fixed  and  permaneDt  institntioacf  tbedlT- 
It  bM  overcome  the  diflloaltlds  and  oppositidisof  its  origin  sad  is  an  tMA^jptf^ 
ted  portion  of  our  educational  system.  Already  the  nombet  of  those'  vnSS^ 
th(«ro8olvBf  of  its  pTivUe^fes^  Is  :gteatcr  than  that  of  the  Bcholsia  ii  oar:  jraUie 
schools.  Nor  are  these  privileges  few  or  slight  The  Green  LHwafy.iijPB0^.<^ 
possession  of  which,  whetlier  we  regard  the  number  or  the  character  of  iii 
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books,  might  joaUf  be  a  sourps  of  congratulation  and  'pride  to  any  community. 
Itjii  already  nearly  aa  largo  as  tbe  Library  of  Mr.  Parker,  proacnted  to  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  much  better  adapted  to  the  yaried  wants  of  a  community  like 
Worcester.  It  contains  nearly  twice  the  number  of  volumes  of  the  Dowse 
Ubrary  of  C&mb'rMgo,  whose  consecration  to  the  public  xise  was  deemed  Vortliy 
ajmblib^^lebniCSDnf  and  an  oration  by  Mr.  Kv^erott. 

>  ■'  Iql  Us  £iicyck)peditti^  Didtionaries  and  Gnsetteera^  wt/rks  of  graeral  colbrence ; 

la  ^s  historical  dopartm^nt,  i^uropoan  ja»d  AalDritfan;  in  its  iUustiated  books  of 

art  mid  archit^ture;  in  its  co^ectio;l  of  works  on  Natur^  Soiejuco,. choice  and 

coflUy :  in  its  books  o^  G^ognipny  and  travcU  and  in  alj  its.  miscellaneous  de- 

'j^vtmentis,'  the  dreen  Libitiry  is  rich  and  ainple.    tt' is  a  treasury  of  knowledge 

hflWfahd  generbtiily  provided  for  the  intelit^al'wAhts'cIf  buf  city.  '  Aiid  it  is 

|N»Ailiariy  IbrttnUate  and  s(ro>pe^  tliat  in:1|tis  olty.-dtStiligulshed  fbr  the  TnKbuni- 

Mi senilis  lyid-tnterpnae  of.it»ciinspna,'foiilheir'iodepeiideBco  of  thouglit  aud 

^j^et^^  ^^esirQjbr.,progref^  in.maifcrs  botk.pll|ysiQAl,ffQ4.  ioteU^tua),  Ihero 

.^i^db^ono  public  pl^vc^  conscgrat^^d  to  t^  fusion  pf  Jb^powledge,  iVcp  and 

imiver^  within  Whos^  walls  .the  jar  of  political  anil^  re^i^ious  discord  may 

higver  come,  ail  whose  influences  Hhall  bo  solVehing  and  elevatfng,  improving  the 

^mractef  of  the  present  geborat^on  and  ittfoiildih^  tt/e'  'a^±t'  for  somet)ilng  still 

.'b%beviaikl.l}dtter.'V  ■    ■ 

Ahiong  the  Regulation^  adopts  hy  the  Difectsots  for  the  govem- 
Jheirt  of  the  Myt*fy  tifft  the*  fbllbwirig:— ''•-  •'       ' 

''All  persons  iresldeht'm  tlie  city  of  "V^bfie^er,  jtl^ifen  years  old  and  upwards, 
'  ihail  be  enthled  to  the  usd  iof  the  OiveulatSlhg .  DBpartme&t  df  the  Free  PnbUc 
Library,  on  subscribing  the  following  agreement : 

:  ./  hereby  cerHfy  that  Iflfn  a  resident  of.  the  cifj^of  Woreesteff  and  in  ccnrndera- 
mh  <ff  (ht  riqnl  U)  nsethe  Free  Puhtic  Library^  agree  tovomply  with  the  refutations 
tkatlmaifibeprondtd  foriiggim&rnnKTiti     •' 

A 1  Oneteod^  tnay  be  takeft  at  a  time,  aud  kept  -two  v^oek#^/*  bO^rceeiit  additions 
£MX.1?9  limited  ta  a  circulation  of  qx^o  wepk^.^t  t^  disprotion  of.t^f  Xjbrary 
uoramiltee. 

v^A  ^ta©  of  Wo  6ents  ii  day  8lia"H  be  assessed  on  crvktjfiixM  kept!  over  time, 
;;jpt|n#le;dfe  ilis  rttnrb^ ;  JKo  pen  or  pencil  marks  shall  be  noade  in  b6oks.  Per- 
sons :takvng  bo(]ks  sh^l  be  held  rosponsible  for  their  Ips^  or  ipjury ;  and  when  a 
'Jeit  iff' broken 'by  a  loss  of  ohe,  this  retepotisfbtlity  exteiit^s  to  the  whole  set. 
Aoc^.H.be  needBsary.tdBeodifctrabiMohkflpti^foeyoiid  the  time  allowed,  tbe 
expense  4hall  be  paid  by  the  ^rson  keeping  it. 

*T^e  iibrai*y  will  be  open  from  9,  A.  M.,  to  1,  P.  it ;  from  2  to  5,  P.  M.,  and  from 
■  «iri6  a,  P.  M.    On  Saturday;  ft wni be  ojieh unttt  fr, PlM. ' 

f  TI&Ch^seQ  library  ahali  be  open  daUy  to  tke  poblie,'  duribg  the.  same  hours  pre- 
.9(|rit>Qdfhr  the  Circulating  I>epai|tmen|Ui^   

'  '  Itie  public  may  take  down  freely  any  of  the  books  of  reference  on  the  Nortli 
side  of  the  lower  floor.  Other  books  wffi  be  ^promptly  delitered  by  the  liibi^rian, 
OD  verbal  application,  f^vdmust  V*retupiod.to  h|]pa  A&»iB,^fi>ra  leaving  the  room. 

Persons  may  ask  for  as  many  books  as  they  require,  for  purposes  of  consulta- 
:<loa  ind  TMdltig,  toid  are  entitled  to  aH  proper  fkcUitieS  i^r  their  use;:    Provided, 
..l^ia  0B89  of  rare  and  oostly  works,  the  labrariaa  nmf  adepit  such  additional  re- 
sb^ctioiui  f|8  prove  necessary.  . 

TIm  library  ib  andcr  the  xihaigo  of  Mr.  Z.  B«ker^  as  librarian,  with 

two  aasifttatiis. 
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Plavs  of  HATxar  ScDOOirBinLDivas  CnicAGO,  Illinois. 
dl^HAVEV  ScnoOL«BUiLDiNa,  named  after  Lvtbbr  jtU^TX,  the  President  of 
iimrd  of  Education  at  the  tiiiie,  and  who  had  been  an  active  member  of  the 
•  Bbce  1851,  ifl  located  on  Wabash  Avcnuo,  south  of  Iwdfth  Street.  Tlie  lot 
b  ftoa^ge  of  160  feet  The  hoiding  is  tiiiee  storiea  h^-  besides  a  boscmoDt 
»  Mc  The  plana  here  shown  are  of  the  principal  story  and  tlie  attic,  the 
r  dF^hioh  is  14  feet  high  m  the  clear,  and  contains  a  hall  CO  feet  by  38  feet 
iies^' for  general  exercises  ofiho  school,  witli  closets  for  appnrntusi  teachers* 


*.\. 


f  - 


n^Hbo. 


FIgan  9/^entcn  Floos. 

— Gnni 
F^-^^loMt  for  Apparatus. 


E.— Gnniiaiiain. 


G^-^Ttachtn*  dontt. 

3t8,  ah'dirardroibes  attached ;  and  a  Gymnaainm  in  which  the  female  pupils 
le  school  may  ezerdsei  in  inclement  weather.    Owing  to  the  peculiar  con- 
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D  of  tbe  roo^  tliis  atHc  tCot^  (s  qolte  as  ferricemfcle  let  the  pupon  ht 
which  it  vru  derigned,  bi  wmH  haro  been  «itherof  tfaefilUftoriea,  toilitmtl 
much  lem.  The  baMTomt  Is  mM]l]r  divided  ieto  Tour  largo  room^  vn  onf 
don,  uid  gtairwBTi;  oneof  tberoonub^gnsedfor  flul,  sad  ibeUuMiii  . 
place  of  recreation  for  the  boyi,  in  Ibul  weather.  The  principal  or  gnatt  tm, 
(one  of  the  two  shown  lathe  Bnuezed  enttrarlDg,  Tig.  V)Iiu'!>*ii'i<^xx'i^<i*»^ 
each  bsring  a  wardrobe  and  teacher's  doaet  attadied ;  apadooa  ccnfdori  wllb 
a  each  side  of  the  home  for  pupili,  and  a  principal  t 


ftont    The  aide  doora  do  not  open  dimcUf  into  tbs  ocRidoi^  but  to 
bnlee^  fino  wfaiob,  otter  doonopan  to  tha  conMoaaadakokktbaiUi'V 
leadlDK  to  llie  tMWMoent.    The  aaoondand  tbfid  fleonoDlr  dilkt  flMtkb' 

inliaiiim  ■liiilniin,  in  jiTiia  i/ci Uiilml laial  nMliliiiliMiif  IImI**"' 

and  theaaoond  floor  hai  a  raoeptioo  or  PHndpal'aivtiriagiMi^abMtUtf'l 
feet,  oat  off  frton  that  part  oT  the  corridor  toward*  the  ttoai  oT  tb*  Immm 
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By  an  examination  of  the  plans,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  pupils  in  passing  to 
uidJQnop)  the  Bohool-jooois,  will  generally  {>a8s  thro\i|^  tho  wardrobea.  Each 
3^.  tbe«e  rooms  are  wainspotodirom  the  flopr.up  abqut  2i  foet)(,a^d  the  oonidors 
lad- wardrobes  from  6  to  7  feet,  with,  boards,  Oioatly  grained  an4  vamiahedi  (aa 
a  all  the  interior  wood*woric,)  and  above  these  on  each  aide  of , the  ifopma  are 
{^aekboarda. 

.  Xhe  rooms  are  ventilated  through  the  large  yentilating  aha(ts  pr  baUresaes  in 
i».  Qxterior  walls.  The  building  ia  6S  by  8C  fe^t  on  the  grounds  and  .«Qch 
icbpol-room  9*2  by  33  fcet|  and  13  ibet  high.  The  exterior  (Fig.  I,)  is  in  a  plain 
imerico-Italian  stylo  of  wchit^ctiir^  ;.i8  fi.niy:elX.d§.Yoid  of  any  thing  like  oma- 
nentation,  save  in  its  bold  projecting  buttresses  which  form  the  yentilating  and 
chimney  shafls  before  mentioned ;  ittvdceply  recessed  doorway  in  front,  with 
nassive  buttresses  on  each  side ;  and  its  elegant  Mansard  roof,  the  steep  sloping 

sides  of  K^^  '^siEiiM^^  1^^  ^  Ptogd  wUk^p^^j^^'^ito"  gives  it 
iltogethFaunique  and  pleasing  "feffeci  Internally,  the  finish  oftH  basement 
50  the  pmicipal  floor  is  stone.  AfcoTeHhisflio  building  is  faced  with^od  pressed 
t>rick,  naatly  pointed,  and  has  stdfio-diiessiiKS  to  doors,  windows,  buUs-esses,  etc. 

The  bnlding  is  warmed  by  a  bailer  locatid  in  a  room  at  the  rear  m  the  build 
ing,  aflMovcred  witH  uJean-to  rlof  ^r^iliglio  higher  tbim.  the  base 

ThWliler  is  of  the  tubular  A*m,  iwclw  feet  long  by  forty-t 
iiamctcB  of  quarter  inch  best  AMcricin  irfc,  steam  dome  24  by  20 
Torty-onb  three  inch  flue.o,  grate  pars  fbur  j^et  by  four  feet,  boiler  f 
eight  inM  walla'with  full  V'^t  irok' Jfont,  IS^ed  wifh  6|  inchl)olts  tmugu  «:uv;ii 
way,  wim  cast  Iron  braced  outiii^  t^d  iife^  the  ivalls.  g 

The  wllololimoiunt  oi  pipe  in  Haven  School  is  13,254  feetf of  TOich  mains 
ffid  r^tvrns  ^tain  3,102.  feet,  and  f  inch  coil  pipes,  10,191  foafk  ta  ench 
Bdiool*ro4m  there  is  one  large  coil  of  530  feet,  of  f  inch  pi^o  a(d  one  tinall 
gsMvt  ty  ft<y'lllWllllK"^5  WRRf  feet  of  fSMn 

Thereijs  an  avenge  amou  jt  iivaddition  fc  tl^  above  of^kxteen  sqnaro  feet  in 
the  maiit  ana  returns  m  dacn  ro^,  whiclnnakes  tlie  total  omounfaf  radiating 
Bor&ce  ft  each  'room  161,  square  feet,  which  givoi^ono  squafo  foot  ■  radiating 


us  we  Slink  may  be  set  down 

ressure  ioiot  to  exceed  from  6  to 

[coils  coiCaining  l,50(X,feet  of  f  i 

lining  1,«)0  feet  f  inch  pipe ;  in 

ig  792  fAt,  and  in  the  Receptio 


a  rule  for 
5  lbs. 
ipe;  in 

[Gymna- 
Room  one 


sur&ce  fco  75  cubic  feet  of  air. 
low  predlure  heating,  when  the 

In  Am|  corridor,  th^ro  are  fou 
the  dalLthero  are  two  coils  con 
nam  thve  are  two  coils  contai 
ooil  conAining  100  feet  f  inch  p^ 

In  thjai  dedicatory  exercises  of  this  houfb,  the  President  of  tlie^oard,  Mr. 
Haven,  lemarked : — 

My  a8[taint&i9$3Vw3fi  ther'j^MIc  schooKBTCM^S^JpiHThciiCWnn  the  win- 
ter of  1851 — twelve  years  sin^  Prom  tpat  time  to  this,  I  have  occupied  a 
seat  in  this  Board.  In  1851,  thjere  were  bu^  four  public  school  buildings  in  the 
city.  Those  buildings  accqmmodajtevl  \e^  thaa  1,700  pupils.  The  Franklin 
and  the  Washing^m,  oa«  on  the  north  and  the  other  on, the  west  side  of  the 
river,  were  erected  that  ye^r,  each  with  capacity  to-acooarthodate  340  pupils. 
Itfl^SO,  «he  Moeeley  was  erected  on  the  soutii  aide,  and  the.Qgden  on  the 
bIdHIi,  aoookntaiioditiiig  693  pupils  emdi.  In  18^7,  twomiore  of  t>b«  sanA  capacity 
'lis  th«  Mb!  w«m  elected  on  the  w^st  8idfr««^tha  Brown  and  tiie  Jotter.  In  1858, 
ISak  iSMrh^hf  WM  erected,  icathig  1|260  pi4ri^  and  .in  }»6^  the  Bkianer,  of 
the  MoMalK  aad  cbsraoter.    The  tutnrBsiA  etogant  aciiool  building  on  Wabash 
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Arenue  was  completed  during  the  past  year,  with  ;a  capacitjr  ibr  t56  pupila.  In 
additioi^  to  this  building,  five  branches  have  been  built^  makii^  an  aggregate 
number  of  seats  provided  during  the  jc^  justcloaed,  of  2^4210,  nea^y  double 
the  oiimber  furnished  in  9^y  one  preceding  year.  In  1857,  the  Big^  School 
boUdi^g  was  erected,  with  a  capacity  fo|r  360  pupils;  making  a  total  nqmber  of 
seats  provided  for  the  children  pf  ^is. city,.  10,995.  In  186 1,  less  than  1^700 
pup|la  could  be  a^ommodated  witl^  seats  in  our  schools— to-daj,  more  than 
lli,po.O  I  It  ii^.  paroper  here  to  say,  that  the  buildings  provided  4Qring  this  time 
hayel)een  of.tbe  most  substantial  charaater,r8o  thait  naw  few  d^es  caa  Ij^osst  of 
xnojce  ample  accommo^^t^ons  for  those  due  at  iheflchool-n)oma,.aiidXew  if  (my 
caii.eii)ual  us  in,  the  beauty  of  our  bouses,  the  completeness  of  their  pUuui.  and 
fucni^ng,  or  i^  the  thorouf^lmess  of  their  construction.  These  bmldinga  have 
cost  the.city,)  a  little  over  $300,000.   . 

W!;  H*.  W££ts,  Supiri\i6mdeJfU  6f  PsMc  St^iooU,  spoked  suW^iitlany  as  follows : 

Kotwf^fandhig  Chtcag6  was  somewhiat  distinguished  fbr  l&e  freqiiency  vid 
enthusiasm  of  its  conventions  and  celebrations,  this  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  th0.fii^nds  of  ediKMtSon  had  nome:i6ge()hor  for  the  dedic»tio&  ^  la  fl^kool 
building.  H«  alluded  to  the  rapid  ^progvess  of  tbe  pubUo  tehools.  K»  other 
city  in  the  Union  has  so  early  in  its  history  manifested  such  a  degree  of  libianl- 
ity{(ir.tibie  establiBhmepjb  of  a  High  Sohot^  fiiir.l^  education  of  bothi  ee^^eil.;  In 
Bqe^XNo,  a  public  Latin  School  wai^  institi^kedas^arly  a0  the  seventeenth  iwntory, 
and-Jm  Engli^  High  School  more  than  forty  jeam  ago;  buK  tlanestt  soboote ^pro- 
vided for  the  instruction  of  boys  only,  and  the  arrangements  ipr  a  Gidai  Higl 
School  were,  not  perfi^cted  ti|l  within  the  Jpst .  ten  years^  The  G^tral.Higl 
School  of  iphiladelphia  was  organised  about  a  quarter  of  la  ^ntmy  ag<\  'ani»>  ^«d 
ducipg  .the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  was  w^tliout  a  liyal  mthe 
uess of  it^ appointmeut^ and  the: extent oSk  itsoourse of  instructmii, .  Buti It 
oeiifeA  puly  boys,  and  it  was  not  tiU  aft^r  the  opening  of  the  Cbieago  Hig^^g^  jjj^ 
Scbpol  that  Philadelphia,  established  a  High  S^phool  lor  girls.  ^Tbe  free  Aoad-^zMde- 
mj^of  iifew  Tork  was  organized  in  1^49.,  Like  the  Philadelphia  Hig)i  Scboi — ^^fifi 
it  embraces  a  course  of  instruction,  that  is  e^qual  to  an  ordinaiy  cc^ege  osmssr-^min^ 
and  haa  the  power  of  conferring  the  usual  c(4lcge,  d^rees;  but  it  is  for  boc:»  <^)(^ 
only,  and  no  special  prpvision  has  yet  been  made  in  the  groat  metippolis.pf;  t^^^  ^.ito 
co^try  Ibr  <the  higher  education  of  girls. 

^  then  alluded  to  the  advantages,  of  a  litew  city  esti^ilishing  aqrstem  .  j^^^ 
public  instruction.  We  can  profit  by  all  the  successes  imd  fiiilures  of  thoeet^ii^c^^  ifbo 
have  gone  before  us.  In  an  old  city,  defective  systems  once  established,  ^  «  caa 
not  easily  be  rooted  up.  In  a  new  city,  we  have  no  such  prejudices  to  contc^-^'^t^ 
with.  In  olden,  cities,  the .  question  whether  the  sexes  should  be  educated, 
gether  has  already  boon  discussed  ibr  more  than  a  score  of  years,  and  it  i 
probably  require  another  score  of  years  to  dispose  of  it  In  Chicago  we  lu. 
omitted  all  discussion  on  this  point,  and  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment 
the  Satisihction  of  all  parties,  that  the  se^es  are  best  educated  together. 

The  speaker  then  alluded  particidarly  to  tiie  efforts  that  nave  been  mad*^^^  *? 
improve  the  character  of  the  Priniary  Schools    More  tlian  half  of  all  opor 
lie  instruction  is  given  in  the  Primary  School  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
ren  do  not  remain  in  school  long  enough  4x>  pass  into  the  higher 
alL    He  had  devoted  muoh  the  larger  portion  of  his  time  to  the  primary ; 
and  the  Board  of  Education  had  introduced  many  importaot' 
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these  schools.  Instead  of  being  required  to  sit  a  large  part  of  the  day  with 
folded  iirnis,  in  a  constant  strugirle  against  all  the  liuvs  of  thetr  beingj  the  small 
diildron  are  now  all  provided  with  .slates  and  pencils,  ?  nd  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  tlie  day  combine  instnictlon  with  entertainment,  by  copying  the 
words  or  tij^ures  of  their  lesson*,  and  drawing  a  variety  of  simple  objects  fVom 
cards,  or  blacklward  sketches,  or  pictures  in  books. 

Another  fcitture  of  the  syrteni,  which  the  HUpcrintendent  regarded  of  vttal 
liD|k>rtaTiec,  is  the  orrireourfo.  Wo  have  tiot,  Siiid  he,  hnltated  the  example  of 
thoto  tfrho  make  object  tcnching  the  basis  of  their  systeiri  <Nf  primary  Instruc- 
tion, btrt  WB  have  introduced  In  both  ttie  Ommmar  and  the  PHmary  divisions  a 
systematic  and  graded  comve  of  oral  lessons,  {ntersp^r/^^d  in  such  A  manner  as 
to  allbn!  an  agreeable  variety  and  healthful  relaxation,  witliout  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  other  branches.  Wo  have  labored  particnlariy  to  give 
such  shape  and  direction  to  the  oral  exereisej^s  as  to  remove,  in  «om#  degree  at 
leasty  the  coxamon  ol:^ectioii  that  soliool  instruction  is  not  suflOiciontly  practical. 


Tbe.foUowing  k  *  snmmarj  of  tho  Statistics  of  AttcndHnce^  Teaebers,  ond 
«xpone»  of  supporting  Publie  Sohoola^  during' tlie  year  ending  December  31, 

Whole*  ti umber  of  diflferent  pinpils  enrolled  In  1862,  was. n,52l 

Number  of  pupils  under  six  years  of  age  enrc^ed, 2,0dS 

Number  of  pupils  over  iifWen, .;...;.  i. .:;.....■      964 

Number  of  colored  children, ^ 212 

Whole  ttumber  of  dtflferent  pupils  admitted  and  readmitted, .......  tl,790 

-  Whole  number  of  different  pupils  belonging  to  the  scliools  through 

.    theymt,..,..,, ;..     2,003 

Whole  number  of  difibront  pupils  belonged -to  tlm  schools  less  than 

thrw  montlis, ; ,.'..; 5,539 

>^Wbold  ntimber  of  Teacher?,  vi^.,  23  males,  and  166  females^. .....       189 

Sakriee  of  Teachers  and  Superintendent, $76,326  18 

Labor  and  supplies ,  including  fuel,  repairs,  care  of  buildings, 

office  expenses,  printing,  etc^ 16,217  46 

Retit  of  school  buildings,  furniture,  and  lots  belonging  to  city, 

estimated, ; 16,706  46 

Reut  of  school  lots  belonging  to  the  School  FUnd,  estimated, .  3,025  00 

OthOr  rents, &35  22 

Amount,. ..; $112,110  32 

The  whole  cost  of  instruction  the  last  year,  wais  $112,110.32.  This  amount 
divided  by  8,962,  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  scliools,  in- 
cluding the  High  School,  shows  tho  expense  per  scholar  to  have  boeu  $12.51. 

The  expense  of  sustaining  the  High  School  during  tho  last  year,  was  $12,- 
370.53.  This  amount  divided  by  200,  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
to  the  school,  shows  the  cost  per  pupil  to  liavo  been  $41.37. 

The  whole  cost  ot*  sustaining  the  District  Schools  (Grammar  and  Primary,) 
during  tlie  last  year,  including  estimated  rent  of  buildings  and  grounds,  was 
$99,739.79.  This  sum,  divided  by  8,GQ3.  U\e  avero^  number  belonging  to  the 
schools,  allows  the  ex{)en8e  i^er  scholar  to  have  been  $11.61. 
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Plans   and   Description    of  the   Putnam    Free    School-Hocib, 

Newbdryport,  Mass. 

We  are  indebted  to  W.  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  the  gentleman  who  has 
>eeD  selected  as  Principal  of  the  Putnam  Free  School,  and  to  whom 
he  wtvk  of  oiganiziag  this  important  inttitution  has  been  committed, 
or  tbi^lbllowiiig  plana  and  descriptioiL 

Tliii'iPiitaain  IVeo  School  was  founded  by  Mr.  Oliver  Putnam,  a 
lativa  of  'Newbury.  It  has  a  permanent  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
arsy  bosidos  the  amount  inrested  in  the  school-house  and  its  appur- 

enaiiBte. 

■J  ■ . 

Tho'iinraber  of  pupQs  to  be  tidmitted  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
Apri]y'i[848,)  is  limited  by  the  Trustees  to  80.  No  pupil  can  be 
eceiitd  under  twelre  years  of  age,  nor  for  less  time  than  one  year. 

Thb  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  lead  pupils  through  an  extended 
;otirse  of  English  studv.  It  is  open  to  students  from  any  portion  of 
he  comtry,  who  are  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admis- 
lion.  -  No  charge  is  made  for  tuition. 

This  building  is  situated  on  Hi^  street,  directly  opposiie  the  Common  or 
!yfalL  It  Is  constracted  of  brick^  with  comers,  dooMfls,  underpinning,  steps, 
ite.,  of  freestone.  It  is  two  stones  in  height,  czelnsiFe  of  a  ba:>ement  story, 
&£fi9et  in  length,  snd  M  in  bzeadth. 

The  niper  story  is  divided  into  two  principal  sebool-rooms,  each  49|  feet  by 
lOA.  inhere  is  also  a  small  room  in  tnSs  story  fbr  the  use  of  the  Principal. 
rhe  Urwer  stoiy  eostalns  a  hall  for  lecmres  and  other  jRUcral  exercises,  and 
bar  sedtation  rooms.  The  hail  is  44  feet  by  4di.  Two  of  the  recitation 
xxmiaan  i4  feet  by  17,  and  two  are  11  by  fiO. 

£aqi  of  the  principal  school-rooms  is  famished  with  64  single  seats  and 
lesks,  besides  recitation  chairs,  settees,  etc.  The  deslts  are  made  of  cherry: 
ind  bodi  the  dei^  and  Ae  chairs  are  supported  by  infti  castings,  screwed 
Irmly  ietlie  floor.  In  form  and  constnicuon,  they  are  similar  to  kimball's 
*  Improved  School  Chairs  and  Desks." 

The  central  aisles  aie  two  feet  and  eight  inches  in  width;  the  side  aisles, 
bur  Ml  luid  fitnr  inehes;  and  the  remaiuag  aisles,  two  feet. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  two  fomaces.  It  is  ventilated  by  six  flaes  from 
he  hail  en  the  lower  floor,  six  from  eaeh  of  the  schfiol-rooms  on  the  second 
loor,  and  one  from  each  of  the  recitation  rooms.  Elach  of  these  flues  has  two 
reffisteiH';  one  near  the  floor,  and  the  other  near  the  ceiling.  The  two  princi- 
pal s<^ool-rooms  are  fombtied  with  double  windows. 

TliB-iasdtution  is  provided  with  amide  play-grounds  and  garden  plots,  back 
>f  tba^biinding  and  at  the  ends.    It  has  also  a  bel^ weighing  $10  lbs. 

The  first  appropriation  of  the  Trasiees  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  is  one 
thousand  dollars.  Other  appropriations  will  probably  be  maae,  as  the  wants 
)f  the  school  may  require.  In  addition  to  the  apparatus  procured  by  the  Trus- 
tees, the  institution  is  to  have  the  use  of  an  achromatic  telescope,  which  will 
rost  between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars. 

The  cost  of  the  buildin^^  and  ground,  with  the  various  appurtenances,  exclu- 
sive of  apparatus,  has  amounted  to  twenty-six  thousand  dollars. 

The  accompanying  plans  give  a  correct  representation  of  the  arrangements 
on  the  two  principal  floors. 

The  building  was  erected  after  designs  and  specifications  by  Mr.  Bryant, 
Architect,  Boston. 
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H— HUl  for  leotiuPi  >nd  otllci  fpntrnl  exnrcJK-s,  44  tett  hj  481-  A  lilii* 
plitfann  for  duk-    D — Frost  door.    (The  tMrtieo  in  Trent  doaa  nut  uf^tl  i*<h 

Elit«.)  B,  B— ReciUtion  roooM,  11  feet  by  SO.  R,  R—Reoilatiini  iaaBi,]4W 
7  IT.  £,  E,  E,  E—Entiirf .  G,  C— Wub  chMel^  undrrtlMBttln.  ■.•-DM 
leuling  to  the  bucment  (torj.  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d — Dooi*.  t,  T,  *i  *■  *■ 
r,  *,  *,  T,  T. — VentiUting  fluei. 
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.^toom  for  Mnl.>  Departmrnt.  T,  D^Room  for  Female  Department 
iMMtA  plntforun  f.r  b'lchFri'  dnli).  L— PrinciH''  "*"°'  ^'i  C~ 
, ,«,  n — Aaned  plslfomu  undpt  the  Wiek-tHJaHi.  «,  ■,  ■,  «,  »,  i^— Selteo 
;  S,  d— Boo"-     »,  ',  V,  T,  T,  T,  T,  V,  T,  »,  V,  t— VcBtilrtiDg  flUM 
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n.  Qnxs'  Hiqh  and  Noru.il  School,  at  CnARLEsrox,  S.  Cabotjna. 

^^^  Xhm  Fl-buc  Hiou  anB'Hdrmal  School  for  Oirls  in  llic  Cit7  of  Cliarleslon, 

£  ' '  SJtMfii  Qirnliiia,  WM  i?3lnb)uhcd  in  ISSa  and  Ojicaed  inlho  new  buildiiiji;  erected 

Ar  Mb  »"    a  moJitiOD  la  I8€0      TI  a  ComniiMioni.'ra  uf  Free  Srlionln,  ot  nUiuli 

C  6.  tlcnimlDgcrr  mi«  ol  ■  rm  n  thus  ncl  furlh  the  purpoao  oT  tliit  inntliulLun. 

The      ruo  0  of  tliif  'kboo  IS  two-foliJ.    Vint,  Jl  proporra  tn  add  to  the  nd- 

on  f  iDitn   tXHi  ft  vcn  lij  the  vnrUnui  Publkr  Schuols  of  lower 

i    nliiecs  of  I  i.  er  cdumlion  which  are  olTerod  b;'  tlic  best 

Fh  m  tha  grcdt  adruDtaKiv  wliii'h  a  IniKe  public  scliodl,  with 

-•n  n  wnj-t  eoouiund  ovit  private  ediools,  it  is  mfD  to  nay 

m  n     n        «iy  to  Ittiuro  Miccesp.  this  wluKil  niiut  bon'illiuut 

<inslablDK  tl«t  tdunitioii  n'bicb  eultivntcd  pnicnlg 

I  Mooad  porpose  in  tlie  ethication  of  jouiifr  Iadii>8 

It  ig  pmpoMd  to  form  into  a  spcciu!  cliivs  nil 

derote  theniMlvi.-H  to  IliiR  hoDomblo  work,  and 

w  nwn  1  n  thatr  focBiTlng  tlio  proj-cr  isiurwo  of  iiisinictioii, 

W>d  to  iJ  *utt<  a  Dd  latxtr  lo  lucti  exiTciscs  as  wiU  bo  of  ndue  to 

U>eiD  In   h  n  Thne  exerdaM  vQI  he  hiii'U  m  would  be  of  hi^li 

V  doe  lo  an;  p  p  la  nuQ      u      adranced  to  engage  in  Ihem — lo  tlioae  who  pro- 

.[■iMlf  tweb  u         J   jLMuabla.    The  pow«r  of  leudiinx  wuU  roine!<  not 

I  hr  intuition        a  i''  J  k  nd    I  adaotUMi  woold  pofaaUr  gire  it  to  mo^-t  men, 

but  mat  ol    T  □     o  VI        UucMod  men  and  womn  are  viBwat  it,  tli<iij|{h  lo 

■o  pmon  at  a  oTtttP!  alii       I  tta  aoqniiWan  Impmatble.    It  Dooieti,  howeviT, 

*t>\f  a*  ot  p    uri<  7  ipedal  trainbg,  by  well-directed  eHbita,  iind  iij 

palltul  ktbur     Bv  no        n    a  aacfitidaiT  p«iipow  in  [inpnrtnnco  [« that  of  (tir- 

jJMhing  U   irit  c  y  a  ea  com  m  waU-«ducatc<t  end  intcUigant  foun^ 

h4lm,  wbn  IT  1   m  n,   u  turn,  um  mlDdi  and  licnrte  of  Ibo  thoueands  who 

«■  U  b«  orauan  rt  -d  to  barge.    TTm  Sobool  la  suppiied  with  leachen  of 

fr  (d  ab  lilT  and  lareti     pu     an,  lU  all  Iti  daptrtmcnte.     The  iivvltdI  eanurr^ 

SMmI  dotr   I.     f  Ll     h<u  earghtto  aeodllftaon  pupils eiich  tothtBichool, 

t«  Mitr  tl     N'V  D  a  d        tm    t 

I.  BDiunm  A;n>  niunuxK, 

Th«  bnndiDg  enacted  Itr  the  aecomndatlon  of  tlila  school,  of  which  we  rumish 
lUaiCntloa)!,  ins  one  Bchool  Iloom  so  tiia  socond  lloor  40  hj  10  feet,  with  Tour 
cl«a94ooiii«,  each  18  lij  23  RmI;  and  a  larg*  Locturo  Room  on  the  third  floor 
40 bj  G3  feet,  with  two  cOaes-cooBO,  each  ISbySsrecti  and  a  Play  Room  15 
bf  40  ftet  end  Library  on  tLe  Brat  Door,  and  a  room  for  the  Gommiaeionins  on 
the  Dome  Qo«r, 
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NosuAL  acnooL,  chaiilestox,  eavm  Carolina. 
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[  *  Book  not  in  the  library  of  tho  Editor.    *♦  The  Editor  has  a  dmplieaU  con M  «M*««rl 
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DABOLL,  NATHAN, 

The  Scliooliniister's  Awt^tnnt.    New  London,  lit  edi- 
tion, JH(Jll.    '2nd  edition,  1800.    3rd  edition,  1^2. 
1st  revised  edition,  IHItJ,    HCh edition,  1814.     11th 
edition,  Irti.'i.     Stereotyped  edition,  1815  '10  '90 
(••21  '25.)     Hiirtford  5th  edition,  1806.     Norwich, 
IHIH'IU.     Alimnv,  li*2I '24.»* 
Same,  edited  bv  S.  Greene.    Albany,  13-25.    N.  York, 
1K45.  '-il}.     Itimcn,  1827.     New  London,  IWH  '33. 
The  PrftcticHl  Nnvifjator.     New  Lomlon,  18i0.* 
DACIKR.  MADAMK, 

Plato's  Flia.(lo.    Traushited.     New  York,  1833.* 
DACC,  J.  L., 

Element'^  of  Moral  Science.     Now  York.* 
DAGGETT,  HERMAN, 
The  Amerif'nn    Render.     Pough.  2nd   edition,    1812. 
2.'.lh  **dition.  1H41. 
DAIILSTROM.  J.  A  , 

Elcmentarknra  i  LatinskaSpraket.  II.  LKrobok.  Sfock- 

holin,  1H54). 
Ellendt'x  Lntinnk  Grainmatikn,  Stockholm,  1652. 
DALE.  HENRY, 
Thucvd ides'  Historv  of  Felon.  War.     Literal  transla- 
tion.    N(;w  York,  1H5(5> 
DALE.  \V.  A.  T., 

An  Enpli^h  (Irammnr.     Albany,  lut  edition  1820.* 
D'ALFDNCE.  E.,  JR.. 

Insfrurtion  in  (ivmnaytics.     New  York.* 
DALTON.  JOHN. 

Elements  of  Englioh  Grammar.    London,  IHOI. 
DALTON.  J.  C.  JR., 

Trontine  on  Human  Physiology.     Philaclelphia.* 
DALTON,  J.  S., 

Chemistry.     E<lited  byT.  Griflith.    New  York  1843.» 
DALTON.  .MA'ITHEW  R., 

Elem.  Treat,  on  C'onic  Sections  &c.     N.  Haven,  '24.* 
DALZELT,,  ANDREW. 
Collectriiiea(»ra'ea  .Majora,Vol.  I.    Boston,  4th  edition, 
1H.J7.     (Philadelphia.  1847.) 
Do.,  do.     Vol.  II.     Cambridge,  2nd  ed.,  1811.     4th 
ed.,  revised  by  J.  S.  Ponkin,  |W24. 
,    Prose  Sclpctions.  Edited  by  C.  S.  Wheeler.  Phila.,  •47.* 
Collertnnea  Cirsena    Minora,     t^linburgh,  Ath  edition, 
imi    Cnmliridge,  l»te<lition,  (.>7naa.,)  18(>4.     3rd 
edition,   1813      (Uth  edition,   1826.     New  York, 
Philn.,  laV.)    Bojton,  1825. 
DANA.  JAMES  1)., 
Manual  of  Minernlogy.    New  Haven,  1st  edition.  '48.* 
System  of  Miiiurnlo^v.    New  Haven,  1*<7,     N.  York, 
lt*ni).    4th  e«l.  1854.      5th  edition,  revised,  1854.* 
DANA,  JA.MES  FREEMAN, 

Epitome  of  Clivmical  Philosophy.    Concord,  1823.* 
DANA,  JoSEPft, 
Lessons  in  Reading  and  Speaking.    Boston,  1792. 
Cluestiones  (irammatiuo},  or  (jrnmmatical  Exercises. 

Boston,  1815. 
Liber  Primus,  or  First  Book  of  Latin  Exercises.    (Edi- 
ted by  Everett,)  Boston,  3rd  edition,  1821.     5th 
edition.  1827. 
Same,  edited  by  C.  K.  Dillawav.     Bo«ton,  20th  edi- 
tion, 1852.     (Philndelpbia,  18.5G.) 
DANA,  J.  F.,  A  S.  L., 

Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Boston.     Boston,  1818. 
DANDO,  JOSEPH, 
Complete   and    Infallible    System   of   Book-keeping. 
Philadelphia,  1842.* 
DANIELL.  J.  F.. 

Elements  of  Meteorology.    2  vols.     London,  1855. 
DANIEL,  J.  C. 
Cousin 's  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful.    N.  York,  '49.* 
Chemical  Philosophy.  Edited  by  J.  Rcnwick.  (Itliitttra- 
tions  of  Natural  Philowphy.)    New  York,  1855. 
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D'ANVILLE,  J.  B.  B.. 
Compendiuin  of  Anofeot  Geagnfkj.  *  nh.  »» 
York,  1st  edition,  1814. 
DARBY,  JOHN, 
Elementary  Botany.     New  York.* 
Text-Book  of  Botany.    New  York.* 
Manual  of  Botany  of  the  Soallwm  8UI«*.  (|f*'*^ 

Ga..  1841)     New  York.  1855.  (18UJ  '»•* 
School  Chemiilry.    New  Y'ork.* 
DARBY,  W.. 
Ewing's  Geography.    New  York.  Itt  eiitioB, H*  , 
Mnemonira.  or  l^alilet  of  Meaiorv.   lakiww.  1* 
DARBY,  W.,  &  T.  DVVIGHT,  JR., 

Gaxetteer  of  the  United  States.    PhikiWfkii-* 
DARLINGTON,  W., 
Axricaltural  BoUoy.     Philadelphia,  Id47.* 
Agricultural  Chemistry.     Fliila.f  1847.*  _^ 

Flora  Cestrica*,  and  Compankn  foe  Yooat  BAB* 
Pliiladeiphia,  3rd  edition.  1851* 
DAVENPORT,   BISHOP. 

English  Grammar,  aimplified.     WilmiigtM,!**'' 
tion,  1830.  „ 

History  of  the  United  States.    PbiIaMphit,tfnj2 
Same,  neweilition,  by  J.  J.  Andoisaa.  PlMk,I^ 
DAVENPORT,  R.  A.,  ^, 

Gazetteer  of  the  United  States.  4tc.   FkOiMFi- 
DAVENPORT  A  COMELATI, 
Italian  and  English  Dictionary.    SmBtrtiA 

DAVIE,  , 

Geography  and  Atlas.* 
DAVIDSON,  JAMES. 
Translation    of  Vir^i).    Edited  by  T. 

New  York.* 
Translation  of  Virgil, *with  Latin  Tut 

York.  1823.* 

Rosy  and  Practical  Introduction  to  tin  LatitTM^ 

^  Philadelphia,  1798.  ^^ 

I^tin  Grammar.    Revised  by  II.  Muaiit.  Bi**'^ 

1827. 
Arithmetic* 
DAVIE8,  BENJAMIN,  _tj^M 

New  System  of  .Moderu  Geography.    Pbih^""»' 
edition.  1805.  _  ..,^ 

Robinson's  Easy  Grammar  of  Historf .    Pfc8*'F* 
4th  edition.  181U. 
DA  VIES.  CHARLES,  ^ 

First  Leswms  in  Arithmetic     Hartford,  tt*  5^ 

delphia.  1842.  '44.    New  York,  l8U.«a*^ 
Primary  Table  Bot)k.     New  York.  1848.*    ^ 
Arithmetical  Table  Book.     New  Tark,  IM^^ 
Primary  .Arithmetic.     New  York,  ISQS.**        ^ 
Primary  Arithmetic  and  Table  Book.    N«wT«Si* 

(1855.)  ^^ 

Intellectual  Arithmetic.    New  York.  W^U  • 
Common  School  Arithmeiio.    Ilartfcirl,ldi     ^ 
Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic.    BartlM'^^ 

'40.  ♦• 

Key  to  do.    Hartford.  1840.**  _u^% 

Arithmetic  for  .Academies  and  Sdiook    H'**^'^ 

Philadelphia.  1841,  *43.  nodale.  Km  Ton,^ 

Improved  edition,  165A. 

Key  to  do.     New  York,  1855.  -ai 

Key  to  do.,  with  additional  Exampka.  R«*  ■* 

1845.**  ..    #A 

University  Arithmetic.    New  York,  Itt  dW*^' 

1847, '50,  ('55.)** 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 

Elements  of  Written  Aritbnetie.    New  V««t        , 
Grammar  of  Arithmetic     New  York,  W  «■•*) 

1850.** 
New  Primary  Arithmetic.    New  York,  WKl*  . 
New  Intellectual  Arithmetic    New  Yoik,  1^ 
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rfUimetie.    N«w  York.  (18(i3.) '<^- 
ic.  Analjticnl  and  Practical.     New 
cd  edition,  1855. 

York.* 
Arithmetic    New  York  1855  * 

York  ISM  • 

ilgebra.     Philnilelphin.  1841. 
>r«.    Philadelobia,  1H43.    Now  York, 

York.  1844,  '48 .• 
AlMbra.    New  York.* 
York.* 

•a.    New  York.*' 
York.* 
itoof  Alfcbra.     Philndel|)hia,  184*^. 

Y«rk,  la-M* 
CMOMtry.    (ilartfurd.  I831i.)    New 

icri|i(ive   Oeonii'try.      Philad(*l]iliin, 
New  York,  1H44.  '48. 
ytieal  (ienmetry.    New  York.  I83tf. 
tatfy  and  Trijronometry.     N.  York.* 
etrv  and  Trigonomrtrv.    Tranalatmi 

New  York.  4tb  edition,  IKM. 
Ivtical  Geometry,  and  of  Diflerential 
ialealMs.  Now  York.* 
Differential  and  Integral  Oalrnlns. 
836,  '60.  Phila.,  improved  eti..  '43. 
ijing.  N.York.  1835.  4thed..  IKtH 
Bjrinf  and  Navi^tion.  New  York.* 
atiei  for  Practical  Men.  N.  York.* 
latict  with  Drawing  and  Meniiira- 
fork,  iaV2.* 

atioa.    New  York,  18o0. 
irt    New  York.* 
and  Linear  Pen|iective.    New  York, 

iE»,  A  VV.  ti.  PFX'K, 

Hionary  and  CyclofXNiia  of  Mnthe- 

io».    New  York,  (18a5,>  *jO. 

iimand  Ekertru-Mnirrietisin.    Bout.* 

N. 

tial  Arithmetic.     Hpringfioid,  183:2.* 

* 

BiwHth  Grammar.   Philadelphia. '45. 

n^fish  Grammar.     Philadelphia,  Jst 

trnment  of  the  United  Stntet.* 

B.    Bo»ton,  lr»26,  '38.* 

»ry  of  the  Eng.  I^Anguage.    N.  Y.* 

PHREY, 

itieal  Philosophy.    Philn..  1812.* 

Chemistry.     ]81».* 

jniUar  Science.     Albany.* 

ID, 

a.    Ed.  by  T.  Burgess.   Oxford,  '81. 

f 

lamenti.    London,  11th  ed.,  J797. 

Vriti!«o  Mahtbr.) 

tag  Amusement    Phila.,  1754.* 

•■» 

mistry.    Poe  C.  Lehman. 

t 

tion.  New  Hn^en.  1st  edition.  1844. 
krtof  Khetonc.  New  York,  ( 1^153.) 
854.    (Phila) 

1 ;  Elements  of  Vocal  .Music.     Bos- 


ilgehra.  New  Haven,  ]»t  e<lition, 
..  IttW.  4th  ed..  lfX-27.  Gth  «!.,  1831. 
IB.  34th  ed.,  183<J.  41st  ed.,  1841. 
,    ?few  edition,  185il.** 


Key  to  do.    New  York  1850.    New  Haven.* 
Elements  of  A  Igehra.  (Same,  abridged  by  J.  B.  Thomp- 
son.)    New  Haven,  1843.    5th  edtioo,  1844.    6th 
od  ,  1845.     Pith  ed.,  184U. 
^.  I'reatise  on  Plane  Trigonometry.    New  Haveo,  1815. 
New  York.  3nd  edition.  18(24.* 
i^ame,  edited  by  J.  B.  Tbompsim.   New  York,  1858.* 
Treatise  on  Mensuration.    New  Haven.* 
I'reatise  on  Navigatitm  and  Hurveving.    New  Haven.* 
Mathematics,  enibracing  the  lost  three  Treatises.    New 

Haven.     New  York,  J831.  '5L* 
Elements  of  Purveying.    Edited  by  J.  B.  Thompson. 
New  York,  1853* 
DAY,  J.  Q. 

Outlines  of  Physieal  Geography.    Boston.* 
DAY.  PAR.«^)Nrt  E., 
Eferaontary  Principles  of  English  Grammar.    Itliaca, 

and  edition.  1844. 
District  School  Grammar.    Ithaoa.* 
Hiieaker.    Ithaca.* 
DAY,  THOMA8. 
Sunf«ird  and  Mertnn,  }n  French.     By  Berquin.     Phila- 
delphia. 1848.* 
DAY.  WILLIAM. 
Ht>w  to  Htoii  and  when  to  8to|»—Punctu«tion.     Jjon- 
dnn,  3rd  edition,  1847. 
DE  BOISJEKMAIN,  L.. 
Cours  de    Langue  Latin,  (Cwsar's   Commentaries.) 
Prtris.  17H7. 
DE  FIVAS.  ALAIN, 
Now  Eloinentary  French  Reader.    New  York,  1850. 
Advitnoed    French    Reader.     I'ranslated    by  Jewett. 

New  York.  1850.* 
('Inwic  P'rench  Reader.  Ed.  by  J.  L.  Jewett.  N.  Y.,  '50 
DE  GKNL18.  MADAME, 

I..e  [ii^ge  de  In  Rochelle.     New  York.* 
Di:  HK.\S<'n.  HENRY. 
Prnrticnl  French  Cirammar.    New  York,  1796.* 

DE  JEAN,  . 

The  Indian  B<M>k ;  (.Anichinabek  Amisinahi-Kaniwa.) 
I>etn.it.  IKW.* 
DE  LA  BF.riIE,  H.  T.. 
Getilogicnl  Manual.     Philadelphia.* 
The  <;eol(>!jical  Olmervcr.    Philadelphia.* 
UE  LAMADELALNE,  M.  L.. 
Dictionary  Port,   de  I'Academie  Franyais.    3   vols. 
Par  in,  2nd  edition,  1815. 
DE  LEHAMENDI,  A., 

A  tiipnnish  Grammar.    Charleston,  lft26.* 
DE  M0R<;AN.  AUGUSTUS. 

Arithmetical  Books.    Ijondon, '1847. 
The  Globes,  Terrestrial  and  Celestial.    London,  2nd 
edition,  1847. 
DE  PEYRAC,  MADAME, 

(>>minent  on  parle  k  Paris.    New  York,  1856.* 
DE  REVILLE,  A.  J.  C. 
Bee  Bentz  ^  JJe  Htviiit. 
DE  ROSILBY. 
See  Trapany. 
DE  SACV\  A.  J.  S.. 
Principles  of  General  Grammar.    Translated   by  D. 
FtMHiick.  Jr.     Andover,  1st  edition,  1834,  (New 
York,  1837  ) 
DE  ST  A  EL,  MADAME. 

DerAlleraagne.    New  York.* 
DE  VERE,  SCHELE, 
Outlin**.s    of  Comparative   Philology.      New  York, 

1853. 
Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language.    New  York.  '54.* 
DE  VILLENEIJVE,  FRANCOIS  A., 
Dictionnaire    Frnngois-ltalien.      Edited   by  Nardini. 
Veniee,  1804. 
DE  VERICOUR.  L.  R., 
Monem  French  Literature.    Revised  by  Chase.    Bos- 
ton. 1848, 
DE  WITT,  8I.MON. 

Elements  of  Perspective.    Albany,  1813.* 
DE  WOLF  &  BROWN, 
First  I^ipet  of  Arithmetic.    Hartford,  1818. 
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DE  WOLF.  , 

Inttnictive    S|Mller    and     Handbook    of   Derivative 
Wonii     Cincinnati,  I8i)3.* 
DEAN,  IIE.\RY, 
AnalTtiAiii  ihtu\e  to  the  Art  of  Ponninniilii|>.  with  a 
ilnUny  of  VVritiiij;  and  TriutinK.     UotiUiu.* 
DEAN.  8AMI;KU 

Writing  (.'i»pi««.     New  Y<»rk.* 
DEARBORN.  HKNJAMIN, 

The  Columliian  Grammar.     Boston,  171)3. 
DEARBORN.  N  . 

The  Ameridn  Text  Book  for  making  liettcia.     Bust,* 
DEL  MAR,  KMANUKL. 
Tbei>rctical  and  Prtirttrjtl  tirnniniar  of  Sjinnish  I^n- 
gUHge    I^indon,^2ndeditiiMi,  IMIM.    (N.  York,  *;f7.> 
Guide  to  S|iniii!<li  and  En;;.  Conversation,  (truia.  &o.> 
New  York.* 
DEM08THKNKS. 
Oration  on  the  (-niwn.     l-^ilitud  kr  J.  T.  Clianiplin. 

B<HiUin.  lit  edition,  JH4:).     lird  edition.  Ir^M. 
Select  Orntioii*.     VaI.  bv  J.  T  Ciminphn.     B«»t .  '4H.* 
L.  II.,  Ill .  Fhilippn-Ji.  Fid  bv  M.  J.  Smcfid.  Il«»t.,  '51.* 
The  (Myiitbuif.   (►rnti.ini.  iJtc.     Translated  by  C.  R. 

K(*ni)eily.     N»»w  York,  1H."»7.* 
The  Oralio.H.    Tran^ltleii  by  T.  UUnd.   N.  Y.,  '31.» 
De  Cortina.    Tran>l«iU"l  by  I).  Spilhn.    Ut»nver.  renn.* 
TransbittMl  bv  Student  oi'Dublin  Cniveptity.    i'ruice- 
ton.  I.-'.Vl.* 
DENMAN.  J.  S.. 

t?tudent's  Prinu-r.     Now  York.  IH5;J.» 
Student**  Kiieliin?  H.»ok.     N.  Y.,  lUb  edition,  18a:t. 
Student's  Fir^t  Kcitdiii;;  H«Mik.     New  York.* 
Studeflt'i  Second  KrndiiiK  liiMik.  N.  Y.,  i:)th  ed.,  '.m.* 
Student**  Tliird  Keddins  Book.     N.  Y  ,  3rd  ud.,  IKVi. 
Student'ii  Fonrtb  Ki>ndin»  Book.     New  York.* 
Student'*  Fifth  Kitniiin;  Book.     New  York.* 
Student's  S)M>;ikor.     New  York.  lJ<W.  'j."».* 
Watt's  lin|>rovcnientof  tlie  Min«l.  witbduosL  N.  Y.* 
DENS,  PKIKR, 
SjnoiMis  of  .Moral   Tiioolo^y.    Tniu»Iated   by    Berj,'. 
Philadolphiii.  If^o.).* 

DESPAUTKR.  , 

(iramniar   Reformed.     F^lited  by   Watt.    ((>raininar 
made  t^Mv.)     K'iinbur;;h.  5111  edition,  17      * 

DESPREZ,  Lcuvvn;, 

lloratii  ()|»<>ni.     (l)elph.  edition,)  London,  17*J7. 
DEW,  TIIO.MAS, 

Diguftof  Liiws.  «.V(\,of  .Viicieiit  and  MiHlorn  Nations. 
.\ew  York.  IK^i* 
DEWEES.  WILLI  A. M  P.. 

Comnendions    Svytom    of   Midwifery,   (or  Studentit. 
IMiila.,  Jlthcditi-u).* 
DEWEY.  . 

Pike's  Arithtnetie.     Now  York.* 
DEXTER.  WILLI  A. M  P.. 

Rose's  Cbcinirul  Tnbki. 
DICKENS    CIlARLErf. 

Child's  IIisU)ry  of  Enclnnd.    2  vols.    N.  Y.     Bo»t.* 
DICKINSON.  ADAM. 

Gradu*  nd  Pnrna»»uin,  ab  uno  e  Soc.  Jenu.   I-Idiubur^'h. 

\&n. 

DICKINSON,  RlTDoLPIirs. 
The  Cnlnmbinn  Render 
3rd  edition.  I8JI 


IbMon,  i.'<50. 


rwi  * 


Elements  of  (•co;;r.ii)liv. 
1H13 
DILLAVVAY.  C.    K., 
The  Classic.-il  S|M)Hk(>r. 
Roman  Anti(|nitN>d  and 


Bootnn,    1st  edition,    li*\3. 
Edited  by  E.  Uuyt.     BuAtol), 


Biwl«in.  1M37.» 

.\tieieiit  .M)t|)ido;.'f.     B'i9>ton, 


ItKil.     :Jrd  edition,  1H37.     I'ilh  edition.  l!*:M* 
Dana's    Lilmr   PruniM.     Botitun.   'JUth   edition.  l><j'2. 

Phiiadelidtin.  \6o{\.) 
Colloquies  of  Erasmus.    Philadelphia,  IK76.* 
Cicero — De  f)rnti»re.     Philndel|djia.* 
Cicero— D^  Olfnnis.     PliiUidelpiiia.     Boston.  1K{7.* 
•*        De  Senerttite,  et  l>o  Amicitia.    Boston,  '37. 

PhiUdulpbia.* 
**        De  Natura  Deorum. 
*'        Tusculan  Questions. 
Plautus.  with  English  Notes. 
Qututilian,  '^       '• 


»< 


Philadelphia.* 
Philadelphia.* 
Philadelphia.* 
Philadelphia.* 


Tacitos,  with  KagXuh  Notes.    PhilaaelpbM.* 
Terence.      "  "        PbiladeUiia.* 

DILVVORTH.  THOMAS, 
New  t;uide  to  the  Kiiffbsli  Ton{!ue,  (Spdliof 

&r.>    l^ndon.  ( IH  editioo,  1740.   «U  tiUm, 

I7(i4.)     Boston,  I7f>7,  1711.    Mth  editioa.  HM, 

Philndelphm.  Isteditiuo.lrilS.  (PoitMWMlk, lA 

New  Haven.) 
ScbiioltiinMer's  .^SAwtant.    n.>oiidoa,  ITdl.)  BirtM, 

i»:{rd  edition,  17J!<«».   New  York,  17S3,  1«JI.  Bli* 

lyn.  1HU7.    (.N>wL^mdon,l7tf7.   AIb«iy,iaif* 
Key  to  do.     i.inom.)     New  York.  1^12. 
Federal  CalculnUir      ReviMKl  bv  D.  Hawliy.   Ttth 

Ixt  eilition,  IrHO.     "ind  e«litioa,  I8U&. 
Ep«itor.  (.Arithmetic.)* 
The  Yoiiri^  Book- Keeper's  AMtslenL 

lf««.* 
The  Bc^h- Keeper'*  AssisUiiU    Edited  by  B.  Wifliii 

New  York,  lc*-.M. 
Dirlionjiry  * 
I)L\(;LEY:  CHARLES, 
The  liiti-rertiml  and   Practical  SiDpa* Batk.  m 

York.  IK34.* 
I)|(JMK1)F>», 
Art  IS  (^ranimat.  Libri  III..  (Graminatiei  Ltta*  ^ 

II.  Keil.)      I^i|t<>ie.  lt*o't. 
Dirr.M  \R,  IIEINRICH, 

HuUirisilier  Atln.t.    Twuoumbers.    I]eiMh«|.V 
1)1  .\.  MIS.S  I).  L. 
Cotiver!Nition<  on  Cominiin  Thia){B.    Bo*»,(H*l 

^>n.l  editinii.  lr*-i»\.    Mb  cditiou,  IMk  Mci*^ 

l-<41.  IH4:!     (New  Yt»rk.> 
D1X(»N,  HENRY, 
The  En-riMb  In!<trnrtor;  or  the  AtlofSpdfafM" 

(trowed.     Button,  1736.     Mb  edilioe,  ITS^* 
IMiANE,  HIRAM   IL,  _ 

Now  <;raniinar  in   Familiar  Ijeetoies.    W*li>^ 

I^^^l. 
DOIISON.  J., 
/loop's  Fables,  in  French.    PbiloiMpbia,  UM. 
See,  Hintt  A*  JJoh.tori. 
fMU'Il.VRTY.  (;     B, 

\  Prneiic.'il  and  Coinaercial  Antbmstie.   ^'^ 
liixlitute!.  of  .Msebru.     New  Y«»rk,  (iHSi)  131 
Elerneiits  of  <ieometry.     New  York.  IHil-** 
Element"*  of  (.aeoinetrv,  Trig«jno0ietiy,*e.   Itl* 

r>t)l)l).  J.  B.,  .         . 

EleiiM'titnrv  nnd    Practical  .\rithaietic.    Ni*  *• 

l*t  .■dition.  l'<4l».     H'ltb  edition.  VSUV 
New    Coniiiiun    ScIhwI    Arithmetic. 

I'^.M.* 

.Vritlimetic  ftn  Hiffh  Schools.     New  Yoii.* 
Element;*  of  .\ljfebra.     New  Yorit.* 
Kcv  to  d«».     New  York.* 
.Vliir>>bru  fir  High  Schools  and  CoUefOS. 

"   IS'il.* 
EliMiients  of  Ceometry  and  MensoratiwL 

le.M* 
Tritfonoinetrv.     New  York.* 
D<»I>|)RI1H;E.  PHILIP. 

Frieiidiv  In^trurtor.     Boston,  174II,  175ft. 
Phi  In.,  1771.* 

IMHJERLEIN.  ,  m^ 

l^atiii    Svnonvnies.      Translated  by  H.  H-  *«■• 

BostJin.  IrtMl.  I:^<»1.* 
S#;e  Jtrvh.t'il^  Dinimf. 
DtU.Ur.AR  ic  BROTHRRS,  ^  - 

S<*!i*nre  of  Prartical   Penniansbip.    New  YA* 
I'liilioii.  I8:i7.* 
l)0\ALI)St.)N,  A.,  ^i 

The  t  )rthojrrnpber.     Phihdelpbia.  W  t4Aim,  1» 
IntriHlnrtion  to  do.     Philadelphia,  I6li>* 
l)ONALl).<ON,  J.  W.,  _.    ^ 

The  Now  Cmtvlns.     Loiid«>n,  awl  editioi.  US".  » 
cililiou,  185y  *♦ 
D<)N.\Trs,  A.  E-. 

Ars  (.rammatica.  (KeiPs  OrannatiriLittt*-) 
DON  NEC,  AN,  JAMES, 
New   (irainmar  and  £neli«b    Levioaa.    9j 
Boetou,  1st  edition,  VStL* 
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•k  Bod  Enfliah  Ii«xio<>n.    Reviied  by  Patton  and 

Alezandef.    Philadelpliia.* 
•aw,  abridjred.     IMiilndelphia.* 
w  Greek  and   Enflinh   Lexirun.    Kditod  by  J.  M. 

OiinM.    Philadelphia,  new  edition,  1046. 
[00,P., 

»  A«B-C  of  Muate.    See  A.  Panser^n. 
J«0.  P.  W., 

mlii  Omnia  Opera.     London,  lSi6. 
M  A., 
etieaJ  and   Complete  German  Grammar.    I(<i9tun, 

186U.  *61. 

SHERTY,  PETER. 

^ipoeway  Primer.     New  Yi>fk,  ^nd  edition,  '47.* 
)it  Readi'nj;  liensuiis  in   the   Objiway  Lauguugt*. 

New  York.  1^47.* 
IN,  MADAM K, 

ori  and  Enj^.  Primer.  Trnnn.  by  Moluttwh.  N.  Y.* 
tnirfi  Primer.    New  Y«>rk.* 
•"D.  i.  N.  E., 

rlish  Gramninr.     Middlelnwn,  IKM.* 
LP^  DAVID, 

kertun's  Geoirraphy,  eiiilumi/cd     Philu  ,  WV*. 
PER.  H.  f  I . 
'▼cnationsof  a  Fntheron  .\nlurul  I'hiUwdphy,  Ate. 

New  York.  IKU* 
PEE.  JUIIN  VV.. 
Ct-Buok  on    \nturnl    Philosophy.    Mfw  York,  Ut 

edition,  IKII.     :M  fditmii.  \!*:,\). 
A-Buoken  Ch<;mi!«try.     N«w  Vork,  (If<-M».)     New 

edition  19li0. 

>e'i  EJ«nieiiLs  of  CliemiJtry.      N*'W  York,* 
man  Phvi>iulo?v,  Stutir.al  niul  Dynamical.     S.  Y.* 

SLER,  .  '^- 

te  iMlnirtor.     New  York.* 

LER.  HENRY, 

dcilwid  Scutt*»(;reck-EDsli«h  Lcxicim.    N.  Y.,  '5f>. 

ilh'iLatina  Prinripm.     New  York.  1W3.* 

»te'8  En^li*h-<>r«H.>K  I<cxi<'on.     .\»?w  York.* 

Mt-Enjeliab  and  Engl iiih -Greek  Ijexicuu,  for  Schimls. 

New  York.* 
WMOND.  J.   L., 

tSleiM  to  Anatomv.     Loiulon,  1*^5. 
»Y,  Ll'KF. 

Vraphr  for  Schools.     Providence,  18-22.* 
lY.  H'ARRIEIT, 

bt  aiMl  Shade,  or  the  Young  .\rti<t.    N.  York,  '.k1.* 
tUW^JN.  L.  K., 

toirade*  Etata  Uuis.  Par  S.  G.  Go<Hlrirh.  Philu- 
delphin    ISXt, 

ItHMtoireirniveraelle.  Par  G«H>d rich.  Phila., '60. 
S'E.  WII-LIA.M. 

itary  Ihetiotmrv.     PhiSadoliihia,  IHIO. 
JN,  RH-HARD. 

•laley't  Selection  tif  Kn<rli!ih  Synonyms.    London, 
M  1833.    Boston,  Im  JHo'J. 
>«.  R.  G.. 

>  fnadi  Teacher.    New  York,  JK>8.* 
^  P 

In  American    Arcountant.     New    York,   (IH15.)  i 
JOlb  edition,  JKVJ. 

kna,  School  Edition.     New  York.* 

EP.  N.  G.. 

W9  Ditplnved  :  for  Preiirh.  Phiiadel()hin,.'j(h  e<ii- 
tion,  IW3!  7th  edition,  1H27.  New  York,  2  vols.. 
fltbeditiim,  lHi.V* 

4m  Ditplarcd  ;  Niinpt^d  to  Spaniah.  Hv  VuWquez. 
Philadelphia.  1H25,  '-27.* 

neh  and  Enr hifh  Dictionary.     Philadelphia.* 

5ALE.  T.  JR., 

aee.  Opera  Kxpnrjjnta.    Philiulolphia,  IHI5.* 

*AN,  in.  B., 

■erof  En^liKh  (irnmmar.     Bonton,  1K)5. 

mU8,  JOANNES, 

li  Hiftor.  Libri  qui  extant.  2  volt.  (Delph.  edi- 
tion.)   Paris,  UuM. 

E,  R.  T.  W..  dc  F.  n.  SMITH, 

•riean  fltatictical  Arithmetic.    Philadelphia,  1845. 

A8.  ALEXANDER, 

Mieon.    Edited  by  L.  Fasqiielle.    New  York,  ]HoH. 

UNCHEU  J.  B.,  *  F.  GOFFAirx, 

ntioiMt  ExoarpCM.     PhiU.,  l«t  edition,  ISIO.** 


DUNBAR,  G., 
Poller's  Areh»oIofria  C>mca.or  Antiquities  of  Greece. 
2  voU.    F:dinhnrKh,  Jt^l3. 
DUNCAN,    /VNDREVV, 

Practical  Siirvevor's  Gnide.     Philadel|^ia,  1854.* 
DUNCAN,  VVILUAM, 
Cicero,  Select  Orations.  Translated  with  the  Original. 

New  Haven,  IHIl.     (New  York,  1«0U.) 
Cirero  Orations,  Officiea.  &c.  Translated.  N.Y., '33.* 
Ckw.    TranslaUld.    New  York.  2  voU..  1R33.  Phila.* 
Elements  of  Loj>ic.     London.  9th  eflition,  IMM).     New 

York,  1st  edition.  lt4U2.  'J8.    (Phila.,  17U2.) 
Eiitick's  Tvronis  Thesaurus.  Crakelt's  ad..  Edin.,  '33. 
DUNGLISON,  RICHARD  I., 

Elumeniary  Phv^iolo^v.     Philadelphia.* 
DUNGLISON,  ROBLJiY, 
Dictionary  of  Bfediral  Science.    Philadelphia,  (1851.) 

15th  edition,  revised,  iH37. 
General  Therapeutics,  iic,  a  Medical  Text-book.    2 

vols.     Philn.,  3rd  edition,  IH^iO.    GUi  ed.,  1857.* 
See  Isomff  «$-  Dunfflifon. 

Human  Plivsiolojry.    2  vols.    PhiUu,  new  cd.,  I860.* 
DUNN.  A..  ' 

rrofrresiivo  Examples  in  Arithmetic.     New  York.* 
DUNN,  HENRY,  A:  J.  T.  CROSSLEY. 
Daily  l^esMin  Hookx,  Nos.  I.  to  IV.    Lcmdtm,  no  date. 
*'  '        **  '*     Sequel  to  No.  II.    Lond.,  no  date. 

DUNNING.  A.  (J.. 

Ancient  Cla!i>ical  G<"o;jrapliv.     New  York.* 
DUNTON.  A.  R., 
Duntonian  System  of  Rapid  Wrilinp.    Two  Series. 

Huston,  no  date.* 
On;»innl  Dunu»niun  Syfctem.  dec.    Ton  Numbers.   Boa- 
ton,  1835* 
rnnrtiiation  tanjjlit  by  Written  Lemons.   Boston,  n.  d. 
St.-e  Payson  A-  Duutun^  and  Pa^Aon^  Duntoi^icScrib- 

DT^NTO.V,  A.  B..  &  J.  V.  R.  CHAPMAN, 

Ori<;iimI   Duntonian  System,  ^c.     Eleven   Numbers. 
n«tsion,  no  date.* 
DT  ROCHE'I',  R.  PERE, 

Untcrhium  for  the  .Montagner  Indiaiw.    (iuebec,  '48.* 
DUri.XULX,  J.. 
Satir(>^  de  Juvenal.    Tom.  I.    Paris,  10th  edition,  by 
.\chointrc,  IH-.H). 
DU'ITON.  MATTHEW  B., 

Conic  S<?otioin.* 
DVVIGHT.  B.  W., 

Modern  Philulojjy.     New  York,  1859. 
DWIGHT,  J.  F.. 

Vociibnlnrv  «>1*  the  New  Tenoment.     New  York.* 
DWI(;HT.  M.  A.. 

IntrfKlurtion  to  the  Study  of  Art.     New  York,  1856. 
Grcciiin  and  Romnn  Mythology.    2  vols.    N.  Y  ,  '40.* 
DWIGHT,  N.VrHANlEL, 
.'V  System  of  (;coirraphv.    Hartford,  1st  eilition,  1705. 
'4th  e<lition.  IHIH).    7th  edition,  1807.     Boston,  Snd 
edition,  17!H}.   fith  edition,  I8U1.    (Klisabethtown, 
N.  J.,  9ih  edition,   180H.)     Albany,  5th  edition, 
1HI2.     Northampton,  tith  edition,  1812.    7th  edi- 
tion. 1814.  I8I«. 
DWKHIT,  THEODORE. 
Dictionary  of  Ro<its  and  Derivatii-es.     New  York.* 
liC^sons  in  Greek.    Springfield,  1833.* 
DWKJHT,  T.,  JR., 

See  Darhtf  A-  Dviffkt. 
DVVl(iHT,'W.  G.  O, 
Diet,  of  Profier  Names  of  New  Testament,  &e.    Utiea, 
1828* 
DWYER.  JOHN  HANBURY, 
Essay  on  Elocution.   AIImuiv,  (5th  etIitioD,  1844.)   Gth 
edition.  18-ir». 
DYCHE,  THOMAS, 
Dictionnr}'.* 

DYMOUK.  , 

See  R.  Aim^vorth. 
DY MON I ).  JON ATH AN, 

Moral  Philosophy ;  Essays.  Ac.     New  York.* 
Essays  tm  the  Principles  of  Morality.   Edited  by  Buah 

New  York.* 
Same,  by  Grimke.    New  York.* 
Saroa,  by  M n.  Kirklaod.* 
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EARL.  MARY, 

An  Enrl)»li  tirauimnr.     Boston,  I81(>.* 
EASTMAN'.  F.  ('., 

History  «f  Vermont,  fur  Schools.    Itrnltlpliorou^h,  *2H.* 

History  of  Sinie  «.f  New  Vork.     New  York,  Irti"*.* 
EASTMAN.  liKolKiK. 

Book -keep  I  OS  b?  Sm^'lcand  Double  Entry.  New  York, 
3r(l  c.lttion.'  If^AM. 
EASTMAN,  (i.  W.. 

See  Fuiton  A-  Kaytman. 
EASTMA.N'.   . 

Treat,  on  To|M>zraphionl  Drawing.     New  York.  *3i).* 
EATON.  AMOS. 

Manual  of  R«>tanv.  Albnnv,  1>*1T.  (.inun.)  4tlMHli- 
tioii,  lf*2i.  ('2-u\  oditioii,  If^l*^.  rJril  edition,  lH-»i. 
5th  cflition,  1H«>U.    Otii  etlition.  iH33.    7th  edition, 

Botanii'nl     Dictiormry.       Richunl's.     (.'inim.)      (X-'w 

Haven,   l<t  etiition.   I'^17.)     Atbuiiv  '2'mI  cHlitioti, 

liiV.i      :M  tNlilion.  li^*-*. 
DotanirnI  Kxerri-en.     Albiiny.  18-2  4.* 
Chcntirnl  [ijNtrudor.     \«'\v  V.»rk.    .Mlmnv,  IJWi   "nd 

eilaion.  |.-fjii.     :ird  edition,  I ''iS.     Troy,  4th  cdi 

lion,  lr<:i;j.» 
Index  ti)  <;»»olii?y  of  XnrthtTii  States,     .\lbany,  Troy. 

\i(id  cditi.iu.'  IK-JO. • 
Geol»»ffi<'iil  .\o;iiiMic!iitiirtM>f  North  .Vmoricn.    Albanv, 

Geolounr.-il  Text  Bo:ik,      Albnnv,  lf<\0     *ind  etiition, 

IK-W  * 
Zoulotfirjil  Svllrihti".  and  N«ito  H.w.k.     Troy.  lo<-JC  * 

♦•  Text  H>ok.     Alhiiiiv,  I  ■<-•»••* 

Phil.miphic-il  Itittructor.    \Wf>^fer*rs  Kinineiits  of  Na- 
tural riiil.»M,i.h\.     All.n.i>,  l-JI.* 
Art  wuhoiit  S.'iHiice;    Moiifiiriitioa,  Surveying,  &.c. 

Alh'iiiy.  K^ih* 
ProdroiiiU'i  nf  I'r.ictiivil  Trciti*'',  tc. ;  Surveying  and 

Knjfiiitttiriiiz.     Troy.  HiW.* 
En^ineerJn;;  Mtid  S^irvovnij.     Now  York.* 
EATON,  A..  At  .1.  WRIMIT. 

North  .A  ricri.-in  K'»t<iiiy.     New  York.     Troy.  1,S1».* 
EATON.  J.VMlv-^  S., 

Eavy  l#e«t>o.if  in  Mootal  .\rith:netic.     Boston,  18G(). 
Treatise  on  .Vrithmelic.     Bcmtori.  JKW. 
Key  of  .Xsi^wjT*  ti  d  i.     Bontori.* 
Key  of  SulutioiM  to  do.     Bovlori.* 
Common  ."^rli.Md  .\rithmviic,     Il.tston,  JH'ii.* 
Key  of  Ainwcr«  to  do.     Boston.* 
EATON,  RHIlKct'A. 
Ueograpbr  "f  Ppmsylvonin.     Philndoiiihin,  I'^JT.* 
Abr.  of  M  I'lnr's   Chur-'h    History,     t.'liarleston,  2nd 
eilitioii.  IKjr*  * 
ERBEKK.  O   <;  . 
See  G.  H.  lyiner. 

EIk;ar,  J.  (;., 

History  for  Bov».     New  York,  lr<5.'>.* 
EIKJAR'roN,  W.  P.. 

The  VVcMorii  Orntor.     Cl.nolnnd.* 
EDGARTON.  VV.  P..  A-   \V.  RJ'SSKIJ,. 

The  Now  Vork  S,>^ttker.     New  York.  J-^oT.* 
EDMONDS.  B.  F.. 

Boston  S.-h^xjl  AiIm>,  N:.*,     Boston  uth,  edition,  I83A 
6'h  edition.  l-^.Jj.* 
EDMONDS.  C.  R.. 

Cicero;  D»  oinii",  three  \u\>)V>,  literal  translations. 
.\ew  York,  J>.Ki.* 
EDSON.    — , 

Vocal  <;iiide.     Nf'w  V.irk.  l:?J''i.* 
EDVVARDSj  AMFLl A   B., 

Oatlui***  ot  Knj  wh  History.     Boston,  l^'il* 
EDVVAKDS.  B.  B.. 

Int.  to  Eclfctw  Ri^.i.lor.      B-istmi.  ]•<:{.'».♦ 

The  E.-|cctir  Roider.    B..!.t.»n,  ht  .'dition,  |K3J,  \i*X^* 
EDVVARns,  B.  B.,  A  S    H    TAYLOR, 

Kiihner's  (Jrcek  f.'raminar.  New  York.  7lb  edition,  TiO. 
EDWARDS,  H.  W., 

Wilson's  Manual  for  Infant  SchooU.     New  York,  '30. 
fIDWARDS,  MILNE,  dc  A.  COMTE. 

First  Books  of  Natural  History.    See  Rusckenberger. 


EDWARDS.  THOMAS. 
Juvenile  Drawir.f  Bttok. 
EDWARDS.  WILLIAM. 
Book-keeiier's  Atlas.    New  Yadt.liOi* 

EDWARDS.  , 

First  I<e!uwins  in  Grammar.    B—loi.* 
Firit  |je<»ons  in  Ucwnietrr.    liuitoa.* 

KHRENFRIED,  , 

<*ernian  Phra-^es.    New  York.* 
German  and  En^rliUi  Colloquial  FhiUM.  Kk.* 
EICHHORN.  CHARLES. 

Practical  German  Grammar.    Nev  Yolk,  ttSli 
EKELUND.  JACOB. 
Fiirruk  till  Larobok  i  Gamla  Historiaa.    BUckhik 
Kth  edition.  ]i!H». 
MeleitideiH  Historien.    Stoekbobn.Tlkcilii^'ft 
Nya  Almanna  HtstorieD.  Part  L    flioekUi^W 

edition.  lSo<K 
Nya  AlmUnna  Histories,  Part  II.    BtuikMi, N 
edition.  Irt4-i. 
ELIOT.  JOHN. 
The  INaiter  in  Indian.     Cambn^xe.  IM-* 
Indian  Grammar.     (*ambrid«e.  ltii>4.  USi*' 
Iiidinn  Grnminnr  Begun.     Bonioo,  1666, ktt  (M^ 

Hist.  Coll.) 
Iiirlinn  Lojjic  Primer.     107*2.* 
('atc<rhi«m  in  Indian.     3rd  edition,  Canbri^p^lMi 
Primer  in  the  Indian  Lanruafe.     Iftli.* 
KLIOT,  SAMITEL. 

.Manual  of  United  8Ules  HMtorr.  Burtee.m 
ELLKNDT.  FREDRIK.  ^. 

li'itin^k  (Jrani'imiik.     By  J.  A.  Dahktria.  9m 
holm.   IKV2. 
ELLIOTT,  STEPHEN, 
Botany  of  SouUi  Carolina  aodGeoigta.    FUtHW* 
Churleston.  lH-21.* 
ELLIOTT  JOHN  &  JOHNSON, 
Srh«»f»l  Dictionary.     Ji:?t>4.* 

ELLIC»TT, . 

S?*"  (iriee  6r  FJliott. 
ELLSWORTH.  H.  W., 

Text  B4iok  of  Pennmftnsfaip.    New  Y«ik,  tfA' 
EliMORF^  D.  W.. 

Ens^lish  Grammar.    Trov.  1st editioa,  18IL 
ELWELU  WU.LIAM  6DELL.  , 

New  .American  Dictionary  of  tbe  GeniM  oi  BT  j 

lish  LaniETuajcres.    New  York.* 
Dictionary  of  the  iEajriisli  and 
Now  York.* 
ELY,  AARON.  ^, 

SrhonI  Dictionary  of  Selected  Wordb.  N.Y**  I 
ELY.  EZRA  S., 

< -onversations  on  the.IluraaD  Miod.   Pbtk.fiA 
EMERSON,  BENJA.MIN  D., 
Intrmiuction  to  the  National  Spellinf  Boik. 

lAM,  no  date. 
National  Sfielling  Book.   BotUm.  ItSS.  I9L  "^ 
turn,  H39.     lOUth  edition,  lt«l,  1«1  WH 
edition,  no  dau>.    Hartford,  lt!fl.   Caed 
(New  York.)** 
New  National  Spelling  Book.     BaHM.  M 
\'f*'l\  '31 .  «35.  '37.    Philadelphia,  IdU. 
n.  d.     fNew  York.) 
First  ClnM  Reader.    Boston,  (1S33)  183*.  W4j 

1H3.>.    Windv»r,  Vt..  In  edit  .•«.  \*^ 
Seco!id  CM*%  Reader,    Boaloo,  1831. 

(PhiliideliJiiA.)  ^-|i 

Third  C:i.isi  Reader.     B.iatnn.  (104.)  HJ*.i52l 
Prugreshive  Primer.  FourtUCIa**  Readsf.  " 

lK4(i.     (Boston,  1H3S.     Philadelphia,  i 
.Vcailemicai  S{>eaker.    Bo^on,  new  edrtwa.  IW« 
Oiitlineti  of  Geo^ranhv  ami  History.    B«*»o« 
EMERSON.  FREDERIC. 
Primary  l^iCs-'ons  in  Arithmetic.    B«w*on.  1^ 
North  American  Arithmetic.    Part  L    Bo**.(* 

'30. )  '4.'>.     PhdadelphifC,  no  date. 
Key  to  do.     Boston,  143:2.* 
North  American  Aritbmetio.    Part  U. 
'36,*i4.     Phila,  laSO,  DO  date. 
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Colloquies.    Edited  by  C.  K.  Dillaway.    Phila^  1856.* 
ERNgrr,  U)1718. 

Roliertfon'a  Whole  FrencH  Lan^nge.    N.  York,  '56. 
Ktuiies  Fran(;aifea ;  Fiffl  Book  of  French.  New  York.* 
IntermediBtc  French  Ooarw.    Philadelphia  * 
EK'l'lIKlLER,  MO.NT.. 

Piimso  Book  in  Kn^liab  and  Cierman.    N.  Y.,  1847.* 
ES('HENBER(;,  J.  J., 
.  Mnnnal   of  rinwiral    Litanitnre      Edited  by  Fiike. 

Phila.    {'ioii  edition,  1K37.)    4tfa  edition,  1H45. 
ECCLIl). 
EivniciitaorCoomt'try,    »!itc><l  by  John  Alien.     Balti- 
more, Irthl. 
Etenieiitn  (ieumetriw.     Lib.  I.,  IV..  XL,  XIL    Edited 
by  Witt  and  Arr»knnir.     Malmii.  J8JM>. 

Elomerits  <>f .     >klite(l  by  W.  Whistun.     Ixjndon, 

bth  edition,  1747. 
F.dited  bv  J.  I).  Crai;?.     Baltiniore,  IPlP. 
KditMl  bv  R.  Siiniion.     PhiloitHpbia,  1ft!l.** 
F^litj'ti  bv  J.  Pluyl'air.     New  York,  J^*24.     (Pbila., 
IH-JG.*) 

Pniiie,  revised  by  Ryan.     Phila.,  IKV.     New  York.* 

Elements  of .  or  Second  Iie»«on«.   Bv  D.  McCurdy. 

Edited  by  J.  Fenn.     New  York,  iH46. 
ErLER,  L.. 
Jntroiiiiction  to  Elements  of  Algebra.     Edited  by  Far- 
rar.    Cambridge,   1H18.    Aid  eilitiou,  J«l.     3rd 
etlition,  18-^8. 
Leilcra  on  Natural  Philosophy.    New  Yofk.* 
ELRIPIDI-IS, 
Trapedies.     l<:«iited  by  F.  A.  Palev.    New  York.* 
TranidaUid  literally,  by  T.  A.  ifuckley.    New  York, 

18.-»l).* 
Tniiwlated  by  R.  PoUrr.    3  vols.    New  York,  '34, 
1H35.* 
Alowiis.    Edited   bvT.  D.  U^oolsey.     Boston,  1843. 
Cambridge,  1834.* 
Literally  translated.     Atbciis,  Ga.* 
Tmnslatetl.     New  York.* 
EUTROPIUgi. 
llistoria>  Koman«    Brevianim.      Edited   by  Clarke. 
London.    lUlh  edition,  176D.    (I'Jtli  edition,  1782.) 
1.31b  edition,  1785.     Worcester,  iind  edition,  1802. 
(New  York,  3rd  edition,  1805.) 
EVANS,  E.  C, 
(jeneral   Notinns   of   Clicmistrv,   from   }V>]ooze    and 
Freiny.     Philadelphia,  1854.* 
EVANS.  JAMES. 

The  Cbinpcwav  iSiieller  and  Interpreter.    N.  Y.,  'SI.* 
EVANS.  LEWfS, 
Satires  of  Juvenal,  Perseus,  &c.    Literally  Translated. 

New  Y'ork.* 
Cieoeraphical  Hititorical  Easnys.    Phila.,  1755.* 

EVANS.  . 

ScJhmjI  Cie<imetrv ;   Primary  Elements  of  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry.     Cincinnati.  i8f»3.* 
EVARTS,  W,  W..  dc  VV.  11.  WYKOFF, 

Scripture  SrhtMil  Reader.    New  York,  lH5i.* 
EVERK.ST,  CORN  ELI L'S  B.. 

English  Grammar.    Norwich,  183.'>.** 
EVEKE'IT.  EDWARD, 
Buttmanirs  Greek  Grammar.    Boston,  1832.    3rd  edi- 
tion, 1831. 
Jacob's  Greek  Reader.    Boston,  (1«I4,  '28.)  '27. 
EVERE-IT,  ERASTUS. 
System  of   English  Versification.    New  York,  1848. 
1850,  1853.* 
EVVLNG.  JOHN, 

DKBIUS  A.,  !      lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy.    Revised  by  Patter- 

niliarum  Opus  Aureum.     F.<lite<l  by  i  _         »«"•     Philadelphia,  1810.* 
ion,  I7«0.  EWINC;,  THOMAS, 

.     Kdiled  by  Clarke.     London.  Ifitb  ,      The  Reader's  Companion.    Philadelphia,  1838.* 

WorcesCer.  Istetlition,  1801.    New-         Geography,  on  a  new  plan.    Revised  by  Darby.    New 
date.    (New  York,  1800.)  '  York,  1st  eilition,  1820.** 


Arithmetic.  Part  III.  Boston,  1839. 
New  York,  '35.   Phila.,  new  edition, 

id  ni.    Boston  1843.     Phila.,  1856. 
Bmton,  1834.     Philadelphia,  en- 
,  no  date. 
GE  B., 

IClaas-Book.   Appendix.  Bost., '31. 
Kwuraam. 
*  C.  1^  FLINT. 
Iture.     Bustun,  18<>2. 

tb;  Melodies  for  Schools,  &q,    New 

PH. 

Primer.    Bonton,  lUtb  edition.  0*^-2, 

1838)* 
ler.    Weihersfield,  1832. 

BoMon.* 
id  Testament.    Bost.,  5th  ed., '45* 
dnd  of  History,    lioston,  5tb  edition. 
litiAH,  182.5.) 

ippiement  to  Gixwlrich's  HiAtorv  of 
.  Boston,  1829.  (\VetherHtielil,''28. 
M4.) 

MTovenient  of  the  Mind.    Boston,  re- 
1856. 
opplement   to  Watts  on  the  Mind. 


Snflish  Grammar.     VVcllfboro,  Pa., 

SZER, 

y.  Philadelphia.  1860.  (N.  Y'ork.] 
ikjM  and  Geology.  Albany,  IrtW.* 
r.    )  voh.    Albany.* 

mctor.    Boston,  1832. 
1AM, 

idK>n,  1778.    (Phila.,  1799.    London, 


ral  PhiInso|»hv.     F.dited  by  W^blicr. 

lition,  1824,  (5tb  edition,  *32) 

AND, 

ojflctionii.    New  York,  I85.>. 

AicB.    New  York,  lftS5. 

k  Tertament.    Philadelphia.* 

tactical  Arithmetic.    New  York,  re- 
1854.* 

inflish  Language  in  (r>utch.)     Rot- 


y.    Edited  bv  Murray.* 

tionary.     New  Haven,  (1805.)    3rd 

rtioaary.     Edited  byCrakelt.     New 

■ui,    or    Ijatin-Eiiglish    Dictionary. 
UwK.    liondon,  1820. 
Baltimore.* 
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FABRI,  M.  L*ABBB, 
ByDtaxe  Fransoii,  on  Nourelle  Gramma  ire.     Parii, 

17?7. 
FAHLGREN.  CARL  J.. 
Relief-BuchtUben  fur  Blinde  Pertonen.     Stockholm, 

1854. 
FAIRBANKS.  U, 

Bytlem  of  Double  Entrr  Bof>k-kecpinc.    Boaton,  IP.^I. 
FARADAY,  MICHAEL. 
Leeturet  on  the  Force*  nf  Matter.    Edited  by  Crooks. 

Londim.  IWW.     New  York.  lf*80. 
Chemical  Mnnipiilntinn*.    New  York.  1H31  * 
FARNITM,  CALEB.  JR., 
Practical  Grammar  of  the  Enjrtish  I^nnpia^.     Provi- 
dence,   1843.     BiMton.     !iiid   edition,    1K43.    3rd 

edition.     1843.     (•44.)«» 
FARR,  E.. 
CttllMiate   School,  and  Family  History  of  Enrland. 

New  York.* 

FARRAND.  , 

Course  of  I^atin  Stmlics.     Philn..  ]Pl)5.    3rd  edition, 
•17.     W.  E.  Henhall's(;reek  Grammar,    p.  '10. 
FARRAR.  JOHN. 
Elementary  Treatine   on  Arithmetic,  from   Lacmix. 

Cambridge.    '2nd  edition  I8>>1.    3rd  (siition  li>d5. 
Introduction   to   Eiementi    of   Alsebra.   from   Euler. 

Cambrid^.     in  edition   18|M.'   2nd  etiition  1H2I. 

3rd  edition  IftW.     ( Boston.) 
Elementt   of   Algebra,   from    I^acroix.     Cambridge. 

3nd  edition  HWt* 
Legendre*s  ElemenU  of  Geometrv.     Cambrid^.     lut 

edition  1HI«.    'ind  edition  IWTi.     (N.  Y.) 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  from  Lacroix  and 

Bezout.     Canibridj^.     Slid  eiditiun   Ib'iti.     (Bos- 
ton.   New  York.) 
Topoi^aphy.  or  Application  of  Trijonomctry.    Cam- 

brid{;e,  Jrtili.     Bo«ton.     New  V«.rk.« 
Differential    and    Integral    Calculus,     from    Bf*7.out. 

Cambridi^,  1H2«.     (Koiiton.) 
Fischer*!!    Element   of   Nntural    Philosophy.    Ciim- 

brid^,  li*2(i.     Boston.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.    Cambridge,  iWTi. 

(183():  Boston.) 
Elements  of  Electnritv.  Ma/rncti<«m,  Ac.    Cambridge, 

18a»i.     Boston.     New  York.* 
Elementary   Trcati«e   on   Optics.    Cambridge,   M*}6. 

Boston.     New  York.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy.    Cambridge,  1826. 

Boston.     New  York.* 
FARRAR,  VV.  H.. 

Key  to  Problems.  Arithmetical  Problems.    Bost.,  1853. 
FASaUBLLE.  LOUIS. 
Juvenile  French  Course.     New  York,  1859. 
French  Course.    New  Method  m  French.    New  York. 

(1851  )     J(Hh  edition.  1853.     4(Hh  edition,  1858. 

revised  edition,  186().** 
Key  to  Exercises  m  French  Course.    New  York,  1852.* 
Introductory  French  Course.     New  York,  18«i0.* 
Tableau  Synoptique  des  Verl>es  Franyais,  Barnstaple, 

no  date. 
Colloquial  French  Reader.     N.  Y..  18.*>3  *5i»  n.  d.  x.  x. 
Manual  of  French  Couvorsotions.  (Esprit,  &.r.)     New 

York,  no  date. 
Chefs  d'ipuvres  de  Racine.     New  York,  1858. 
Jje$  Aventure^i  de  Telemaquc.     New  York,  18.'i2. 
Dumas*  Napoleon,  with  Notes,  &c.     New  York,  1858. 
FAUCON,  N.. 

Chambaud's  (;rammar  of  the  French.    Cambridge,  *15. 
FAUVEL-<;oURAUD.  F.. 
Phreno-Mnemotechny.     New  York,  1845  * 
Phreno-Miiemotecbnic  Principles.    New  York,  no  date. 
Phreno-Mnemotechnic  Dictionary.    Parti.    N.York, 

1844. 
Proframme  of  Lectures.    New  York.* 
FEAT HER8TONHAUGH,  G.  W., 
Ci«ero*s  RepubUe.  translated.    New  York,  1838.* 


FEIX^H,  W., 
A  OmpteheneiTe  Grannwr.    Bostoi.  T. 
Concise  Grano.  of  Ene.  Lancmfe-    SoolbWlfk'ft 
FELI^WES,  D., 

The  Fourth  School  Reader.    Phik^labii,  USL 
FKLLOWES,  F. 
Youth's  .Manual  of  the  Coostitntioo  of  IkU.Mft 
Hartford.* 
FELLOWS.  JOHX. 

Astronomy  ft»r  Bt*ginners.    New  Tack,  18R.* 
FEI.TER,  S.  A., 
Analyitis  of  Written  Arithmetic,  Book  L   KcvTi^ 

1802. 
Key  to  do.     New  York,  1882. 
FELTON.  C.   C„ 
(;reek  Render.    Hartford.  2nd editioa,  1M2.  (Ml) 
Himier*«  Iliad.     Biwttm.  1833. 
The  Birds  of  ArisUiphane*.    Cambridce.  IHI* 
The  Clouds  of  .\rinophanes.    Cambrm.  BH.* 
.Affameinnon  of  .^«cbylus.     Bo«tun,  Int.* 
Panegyririis  of  l4«)rrate«.    Cambridge.*  _ 

Selertions  fmrn  Greek  IJistorians.    Can1ip4P-*l 
Sflertions  from  Modem  Greek  Wrilefi. 

IKMi.* 
Smith's  llistnrr  of  Greece.     Bostoo,  WS5.* 
FELTON,  C.  <;..  A  C.  BFX'K.  ,., 

.Monk's  Metres  of  the  Greeks  and  Booam.  Bflt,  V 
FELTON,  O.  C. 
Concise  Manual  of  English  Grammar.    Baka,!** 
tion,  1843.     3rd  ediUon.  1813. 
FENKLON. 
Les  Aventiire^  de  Telemaqoe.     Edited  by  Id* 
Philadrljihia,  1840. 
edited  by  Pasqoelle.    New  York,  18S2. 
edited  by  Agnel.     New  York,  18W. 
eflited  by  l^  Rrun.     BosUm.    Philadel^«,  1i 
edited  by  8orenne.     New  Yoik.* 
FENN,  J., 
New  and  Complete  System  of  AljiebnL* 
Euclid's  Eleiii**iits  of  (Geometry.    'Mi* 
•.NNIN<J.  DANIEU 
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I'niversnl  Spelline  Book.  Ijondon.  1T8T,  (HIJp* 
edition,  no  date.  Boston.  ITftl.  iTTi  .VT,* 
ed..  1787.    Dublin  (ITilti ;,)  new «dttloa,«<* 

A  Dirtionarv.* 

The  Kendy  fteckoner.    I^ndon.    Sib  •'•"■•JJJ- 

British  Youth's  Instmctor  in  Arrthmeiir.  Bft"¥ 
Burbridge.     L«mdon.     lAth  editioa,  TXL 


l4»te,   M4- 


Amcriran  Youth's    Instructor.    Dorer.   K 

1795. 
Young  Al?chraist*s  Companloo. 

tion.  1759.  ^ 

Easy  Guide  to  the  Use  of  the  Globes.    Mfii-  * 

edition,  by  -Moore,  1796.  -^ 

New  and  Eaiiv  Guide,  &c.    Edited  by  Wite*"* ; 

Baltimore.  1827. 

FE.VOLU>NA.  , 

The  Piano  Forte.     Bo^m.  1851.* 
FERGUS,  HENRY, 
Readings  in  Natural  Tbei^bigy.    I^oodoe.  W* 
Clow  Book   of  Natural  TlieilocT.    EdWfcyA"*^ 
Boston,  '35.    2d  edition,  l»^.* 
FERGl'S<3N.  A.,  ji 

History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  abridged.    XW^  i 
FERGUSON.  JAMES,  , 

llrawing  in  Per«peetive  made  Easy.    PBUiB,n^ 
Young  <ientlemaii  and  I..ady's  AstirottoaiT.  "^ 

lin.     (»th  edition,  IT?**.'  naa\^ 

An  eo!«y  Intrtidurtion  to  Astronnray.  l^*|'v[|'*^I^'j 
Astronomy  explained.     Edited  by  Bie«i*v,  !•  <* | 
Philntlelphia.    2vob.* 
edited   by   Pattenon.    Phikdelphia.    b* 

Lectures,  edited  by  Brewrter,  3  rola   PWm^P*! 

2nd  edition,  by  Patterson,  1614. 
FERNANDEZ,  F., 
Practical  Grammar  of  tlit 

1st  edition,  no  date. 
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I  Grammar,  &c.    London.  Newed.,  '22. 
Rules  of  the  Spanish  Language.     Lon- 
sw  edition,  Ir^^i. 
Bnglisb  Dicliuuary.    IjODdt)D,  1817. 

F.  G. 
^ocaiitt.    See  Oiheon  A-  Fetatnden. 

T.  ».. 

Monitor.     Bellows   FalU.     1st  edition, 


ol  for  Violin.     New  York,* 
^UM. 

hool  Geography.    Bonton.     Revised  edi- 
8.    9tii  edition,  J837.  (lt^U.) 
Portland,  183H.» 

•» 

ty  Drawing  Book.     New  York.* 


.  D., 

{aid,  or  Normal  School  Singer.    Ciun.* 

u.    New  York. 

•» 

iiafe  io  ten  lesH>n9.    18*23. 

JNataral  Philosophy.    Edited  by  Farrar. 
ge,  ]i%G.    Bo^on.* 

lure  Catechism,     rnrt-.?  f.  nnd  11.    .New 


w  Grammar,  London    (edition  I7a3,  3f* 

1795 ;)  new  edition,  1800. 

3RGE. 

■  the  Plainest  Metlio<li.     Ix>ndon.  I'OO. 

»r,  or  Young  Man's  Coinpunion.    L<»ndon, 

ion.  1757. 

in  Instructor.    0th  ed.,  Phila.,  174K 
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rraphy  and  History  of  the  World.    New 

the  United  States.    New  York,  1853* 


fTjiia  • 


itnents  of  Latin  Grammar.     New  York, 

d  edition,  1&Z\. 

iSngliah  Grammar.    Ilallowell.    '21,  3d 

omar.     See  4,  Murray, 

'  Orvek  Language.    Boston,  1830,  ( 183U. 

ion,  M5  ) 

MB,  with  Key.    Boston,  1H3 1..  IQth  edi- 

EY 

ions.    Vol.  11.    Philadelphia,  1&29. 

i  Spelling  Book.     '05,  — .« 

enen  and  Ladies'  Accidence.     Worres- 

fa 

i  Spelling  Book*. 

•» 

Manual  of  Classical  Litornture.    3d  edi- 
,    3  vols.     Phiiadolphia,  4th  edition  1845. 
tifuities.    Philadelphia,  Irt4H.* 
VEZER, 
lintents  of  I^atin  Grammar.    Troy.    4th 

1814. 

r 
•» 

Lessons  in  Geo«^aphy.     New  York,  IRkI. 
Physical   Geography.     New  York,   1H55. 
itli  edition,  revised,  IKVJ. 
iping  Book.     Brooklyn.* 
tas.    New  York.* 

,  for  learning  geography.    Brooklyn,  J848. 
•  KUk.  and  Perkimi  <(-  Fitch. 
,  k,  J.  CORNWALL, 
of  Arithmetic.    London,  1857. 


FITZ,   ASA, 
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New  H|>cnkor  and  F^xhibition  Book.     I^iston* 
American  duhool  Hymu  Book,    Boston,  1855. 

RiiofrBook.    Boston.* 
CuoimoD  School  StMig  Book.    Boston.* 
Prininrv  S.'Im.i.I      "  "         Boston,  1P49.* 

N«Mv  rriiiinry  School  Song  Book.     Boston.* 
tSriuMjl  S*ong^tt:r.     Boston.* 
Siilibatli  SiIhmiI  Miniitrel.     Boston.* 
FITZ.  ASA,  &  VV.  B.  FOWLE, 
UeineuUiry  (ieoRrapby  for  Massachusetts  Children. 
Bmton,  1H45.** 
FITZ,  ASA,  8l  J.  VV.  GREENE, 

School  Songs  for  the  Million.    Boston.* 
FITZ(iKRALl),  P.  A., 
Exhibition  Spenker,  and  Gymnastic  Rook.    N.  York, 
1H55.     Roch.* 
FLANDERS,  H., 

£x{>osition  of  ('onstitutivn  of  the  U.  Statoi.     Phila- 
delphia, ItHM). 

FLAIT, , 

S**  Starr  «$•  Flatt. 
FLAX.MAN,  ROBF.RT, 
Handbook   of   Englith    and    German    O'onversatitm. 
Stuttgart.    4th  c<litiun,  1855. 
FLEMING,  VV., 

Vocabulary  of  Philosophy.     Philadelphia.* 
KLEMINC;  '&.  TinUINS. 
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dc  Dolmoii.    Philadelphia,  1841.  1840.* 
Same,  abridged.     Philadelphia,  1M6,  1850. 
FLETCHER,  LEVI, 

.All  F.ngliAli  (Grammar.     Philadelphia,  1834.* 

FLKURY,  . 

Ciitechism.     Baltimore.* 
FLINT,  ABEL, 
Murray's  English  Grammar,  abridffed.    Hartford,  1807, 

(1813  ;)     4th  edition,  1818,  (Utb  edition,  183ti.) 
S|)elling,  Pronouncing  and  Parsiug  Dictionary.     Hart- 
ford, 1806. 
System  of  Geometry,  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 
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largec!  edition,  1W38. 
FI,INT.  C.  L..  &  G.  B.  EMERSON, 
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FLINT,  JOHN, 
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FLINT,  T.. 
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i8:w.* 

FI  ORl'S 

Lirerally  translated,  by  J.  S.  Watson,     N.  Y.,  1855.* 
FliOY,  M.  JR., 

Young's  Elements  of  Geometry.    Philadelphia.* 
FLCGEL,  J.  G.. 

See  Fioyd,  Ftaget  S'  ^Todiden. 
FOA,  MADAME  E.,  ' 

I>e  Petit  Rubiiison.     PhiUdelphin,  184f>.* 
F(MiY,  F.  B., 
Borriiigton's  Elemeuts  of  Natural  Science.    Nashville, 
I808. 
FOLKER,  JOSEPH, 

Introduction  to  English  Grammar.    Savannah,  1831.* 
FOLLEN.  CHARLES. 
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3rd  e<lition,  1830.** 
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3rd  edition,  18.15. 
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FOLSOM.  CHARLES. 
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FOLSOM.  GEORGE, 
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FOI.SOM,  SILAS, 
Practical  American  Grammar,  ( Speciioeni.)    Hart- 
ford, 1838. 
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FORESTl,  E.  FEUX, 
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lulian  Render.    New  York,  1847.*    • 
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FORMEY.  , 

La  Crny.e*s  Abreff£  Chn'mologiqoe.    Anraterdam.    5th 
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1K45* 
CommercinI  Bwik- Keeping.    Philadeluhia,  1839.    Bos- 
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Practical  Penmanship.     Albany.  1833.* 
System  of  Penmanship.    Philadelphia,  1839.* 
£lemenUry  Copy  Books.     Philadelphia,  1839.* 
Commercial  Penmanship.     Boston.* 
Penmanship  Illustrated.     Boston.* 
Penman's  Uuide.     Boston.* 
Writing  and  Writing  Master.    New  York,  1854. 
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Penciled    '•  "  "  "        New  York  * 

Normal     "  *'      in  twelve  numbers.    New  York.* 

FOSTER,  B.  W.. 
Practical   System   of   Book-Keeping.     Boston,    1845, 
1847.*  ' 
FOSTER,  MRS.  M.  E.. 
Handbook  of  Moilern  European  Literature.    London, 
1849. 
FOSTER,  W., 

First  Principles  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  1855* 
Chart  of  the  Organic  Elements.     New  York.* 
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Plana  Forte  Primer.    New  York.* 
POWLE,  J, 
Grammar   of    Astronomy.      Wheeling,    1834.      New 
York.  1825.     Philadelphia.  2d  edition,  1837.* 
POWLE.  WILLIAM  BENTLEY, 

Primary  Reader.     Boston.     Isl  edition,  1837,  1843. 
PraeticnHiluide  to  Reading  and  Orthofiraphy.    Bos- 
ton. 1824. 
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Orthographical  Exercises.     1&42.* 
Companion  to  S|iellini;  Books.     Boston,  1843  '45  '50. 
Common  Schotd  Speller.     Boston,  1842,  ('45;)  30th 
edition,    1849.    55th  edition,   1848,   '56.    Clare- 
mont,  la-il,  1853.  '59** 
Common  School  Grammar,  Part  I.     Boston,  1842.** 

Part  II.     BiHton,  1842.** 
True  English  Grammar.     Boston.  1837.** 

•*         ••  '•        Part  II.    Boston.  (1828)  1829. 

Catechism  of  English  Grammar.     Boston,  1833.* 
Eljmid<«ical  Grammar  of  English  Language.* 
The  Bible  Reader  for  Bcboola.    Boston,  1^,  1843.* 


New  Bt««  vd 


Scripture 

Common  fiehool  Bptttkar. 

1st  edition,  1844. 
Amerieao  Speaker.    Boakn,  1896k* 
New  S|»eaker.    Boalon  J8W. 
Free  Speaker,  Boston,  ISSO.* 
FaniiKar  Dtalogues.    BmUni.* 
Five  Hundred  Dialofoea,  fur 

Boston,  165S.* 
Parlhr  Dramor,  «r  DratMtie 
PractirAl  Geography,  Part  1. 

tion,  IWf.** 
Modem  Practical  GeOfraiihy. 

1830. 
^tlas  to  do.    Bost4>fi,  1S31.« 
Common  Sehoot  Ueftfraphy  and  ADea. 
Elementary  Geogra|9iv  tlu  lit 

Boston.    No  date.** 

Outline  Maps  of  Massachusetts.    

Child's  Arithmetic.    Bt^ton,  18U,  IfW.  MMLW 

Phvsiology.    Boston.* 

Tfaie  Eye  and  Hand,  or  Lfncar 


JCwrTfik' 

Bos«oa,flM. 


7  • 


184 
Introduction    to  Linear    DrAwfnf, 

Bortofl,  IPSS. 
Practical  French  Grammar.    BoeUn.* 

Aecidenoe.    Boiloa,  18Mb  IM* 
Fables  in  the  French  Languaf*     B«lea.* 
French   First  Claw  B<*iih.     Boetiw.  ISM.  M* 

tlon,  1833.    3rd  edition.  1839. 
Exercises  in  Writing  French. 
FOWLER,  J.  A . 
Analysis  of    Dramatic  and  Oratorical 
Philadelphia,  1853. 
FOWLER.  L.  N., 

Familiar  Lessona  on  Aatroaoasy.    NewTsii 
FOWLER.  O.  S., 
Education  Complete;   Phyaielogr,  4b.  Iftvi* 
1853* 
FOWLER,  WILLIAM.  , 

EMiish  Language  io  its  EleoMots,  kt.   Ne«><"« 
1B50  '55,  'ST. 
Same,  abridged.    New  York.  18SD. 
Elementary  Grammar.     New  York,  1B30. 
POWNES,  G^ 
Rudiments  of  Chemistry.     Philadelphia.*        ..^ 
Elementary   Chemistry.    PbiUdetpwa.    M  "** 

by  Bridges,  1847.* 
Prise  EMny  on  Cbenaistry.    New  York.* 
FOX,  CHARLES, 

See  Parker  ^-  F0x. 
POX,  G., 
Instructions  for  Ri|;ht  Spelling.    Newport,  lAsi  w 
Instructions  for  Right  Spelling;  and  Plais  Dmtfi* 
for  Reading  and  Writing.    Boston,  Ittt* 
FOX,  T.  B., 
Ministry  of  Christ.     Boston,  1846.* 
Questions  to  do.    Boeton,  lH4d.* 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  Questions.    BMlsa,lV 
Manual  on  the  Book  of  the  AcU.    Bo«aa.  Id** 
FRANCIS,  G., 

Chemical  Experiments.    Philadelphia.* 
FRANCIS.  PHILIP. 

Horace,  translated,  3  vola.    New  York.* 
FRANCKLIN,  T, 

Trnged  les  of  Sophocles,  translated.    N 
FRANCOEUR,  M., 
Introduction  to  Linear  Drawinf.  traaskted  by 
Boston,  1886.* 
ERASER,  DONALD, 
Young  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Assistant.    INpikiQ' 

2nd  edition,  1794. 
The  Colombian  Monitor.* 
FRAZEE.  BRADFORD, 
Improved  Grammar  of  English  Language,    fhktf 

phia.     1st  edition,  1844,  •4&.** 
New  and  Improved  Koflish  Grammar     n— *— • 
FREEBY,  ---, 

Astronomy.    New  ediiioo.     ISift.* 
FREMY,  £., 
See  PtiPMU  4"  JVMif  . 
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r.    Baitiiii#r«,  1631.* 

I. 

rMncB^okitix  numbwt.  Bott.,  n.  d* 

»1  Ftonamhip.    B^ittoii.* 

ft,  lw»  (uwiben.    RoobMUr.* 

letioD  in  Chemie*!  Analj »is.    Edited 
Hott  y  wk,  1644.* 

ixieoo.  •  Edited  by  Aodrtwt.    New 
J8SS.)  16541,  I6e0. 

r!    New  York.* 

r  with  VooelMlwj.    New  York.* 
M«w  York.* 
I  PoekeiOompanion.    New  York.* 

IriiNotM.    New  York.* 

r.    New  York.  18l9w* 


1818.* 

t.    Philnd«lphia  and  Boetoq,  1H31.* 
Mfiean  Literature.    BosttMi,  18)6. 
«aker.    Philedelnhiii.  1847> 
litk  Grammar.    Boston,  1829. 
«auBinar.    Pkiladelphiy.  1643.** 

I**  and  Exercitet.    Piiiladelphia.* 
iaereiMa.    Boston.  1830.* 
fiCMive  Exercises  in  Parsing.    Bos- 

1  Composition.    Pbila.,  1899,  1843. 
of  Critieisin,  abridfed.    N«w  York. 
1846  ;>  new  edition,  1850.    Philadel- 


nal  History. 


Boston.  1831.    Pbila- 


ites,  for  Com.  Schools.    Pbila.  *37.* 
for  Bcboob  and  Academies.    Bos- 
ton, 18.16.    Phila..  1837, '47.* 
•bridged.    Philadelphia.* 


Goldsmith's  Pictorial  History  of  England.    Phila.* 

History  of  Ancient  end  M.4>dern  Rome.    Boston  * 

Hi»t4iry  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece.    Boston.* 

Geographionl  Cards.     Boston,  18*.i7.* 

Butler's  Geug raiihia  Gias^ca,  with  doestions.    Phila- 
delphia 1831.* 

Robertson's  Disooverr  of  America.    Naw  York.* 
"  Charles  v..  with  Questions,    ^ew  York.* 

Schleaers  History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature. 
Philadelphia.  18!(3.^ 

Palay's.  Moral  and  Political  Pbilosophj.    Boston.  *53.* 

CUm  Book  of  Nature.   Itartrord,  106.    id  ed.,  *36.* 

Frvnch  Reader.    Phi|a>d«lubia.* 

Berquin's  Piresida  Book,  lo  Frdoeh.    New  ToA.* 
FULBORN,  E..  . 

f>ermnn  Instructor.    Philaddphia,  1894. 
FULLER,  ALLEN. 

Grammatical  Exerci«ee,  (an  Bng.  Grammar)    Plym- 
outh. 1833.* 
FULLER.  DANfBL, 

Political  Class  Book  of  PtonnsyWania.    Phila.* 
FULLOM,  8.  W., 

Marvels  uf  Science.    New  York.    8Ui  oflitloa  revised, 
1834. 
FRY.  J.  R.. 

The  A  B  C  of  Music.    8«e  J.  Pmhutou. 
FULTON.  LEVI  8., 

School  Writing  Books,  in  four  nnmbers.    Naw  York, 
1847. 

Kev  to  Chirographic  Charts.    New  York,  1647. 
FULToN.  L.  8.,  at  G.  W.  EASTMAN, 

Prartical  System  of    Single    Entry   Bonk-Keeping. 
New  York.    3rd  edition,  1849.  (IS^L) 

Penmnnahip.    New  York.* 

Copy  Roolts,  in  three  nu«iben.    New  York.* 

ChiroKraphic  Charts,  two  numben.    New  York.* 
FURBlTsrf.  A.. 

PMlmodisl's  Aseistaat.* 
FURNESS,  W.  H., 

SnhubertV  Mirror  of  Nature.    Philadelphia,  1849. 
FYFE,  ANDREW, 

Elements  of  Chemistry.    Edited  by  J.  W.  Webster. 
Boeton,  1837.* 
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GAGE,  W.  L., 

Zomiin's  Phjfical  Gcopuphv.     Boston,  1855, 
GAGNKR.  L.  P., 

Catechctiot   I.arobok  oiler  Luther**   Ijilla  Cateche». 
airehro,  IH4v». 
gale:,  LEONARD  P,, 

Uleinmit*  of  Naturnl  Thihwopliy.     .Vow  York,  1H43, 

Elwnenti  of  f.Vmirtry.    New  York,  1H35,  1849. 
GALLAlIDFrr.  T.  II., 

ChipiMfraT  Pirture  l»efincr  and  Reading  Book.     Bos 
ton,  I'KW.* 
GALLATTDKT,  THOMAS  If., 

Mother's  Primer.     Hartford  * 
Same,  in  Dakutnh.    Boiiton.* 

Child's  Book  on  the  Soul.  Parts  I.  and  II.     Hartford, 
(3rd  edition.  IK«.)     5th  wlition.  lr<M». 

Child's  Pirture   Hetining  and  Reodin«  Book.     Hart- 
ford. 1««).     (Ilrd  Ptlition,  1H33.) 
Same,  in  the  Dnkota  1jan(rnn}ire.     Boston.* 

Class  Book  of  Nnturnl  Thcolo^rv.     Hartford.  1835. 

Youth's  Book  on  Nnturnl  Thpt>io<rT.     Hartford.  '3^.* 
GALLAI'HKT.  T    H.,  &  H.  HOOKKH. 

Practical  Snellin*  Bmik.     Hurtfonl,  lt^O:  no  date.** 

School  and  Family  Dictionary.  N.  York,  1840,  '50,  '57. 
GALLUP.  P.. 

Bee  Olnew  ^-  Gallup. 
G.\i.PLV    H.. 

B«utley  s  English  Siiolling  Book.     Pou^hkcejisfe,  re- 
vised edition,  1854. 
GAiNIHL.  C, 

Political  Economy.    New  York,  18I*.* 
GANDi).  P., 

Ollendorff's   En;:! inli  Grammar  for  ^Gormant.    N.  Y.* 

Key  to  do.     New  York.* 
GANOT.  M., 

Introduotorv  Course  of  Natural  Philoaopliy.    Editcfl 
bv  Pock.     New  York,  IWK). 
GARCIAS,  M.. 

C«»mplete  S«'|iool  Siii«nng  Book.     Boston.  1856.* 
GARDELL,  J.  ri.  H., 

Converviitions  on  Itair  ;  English  and  French.     Edited 
by  Vallinut.     Philadelphia.     t!iid  edition.  1858. 
GARDNER.  D.   P, 

Medical  Chemistry.     Philadelphia.  1848,  1849.* 

New  .Medical  Dictionary.     New  York.* 
GARDNER.  FRANCIS. 

Lcverett's  l^nfin  Dictionary.     Boston,  1848,* 
GARNER.  JOH.N. 

Boyer's  Dirt.  Cnivcnal,  Franc,  Angl.  et  Angl,  Franc, 
i  %*ols. 

Rouen,  18(r2. 
CARRI-m'SO.V,  , 

Evercises,* 
GASSEND  PETER, 

Institutio  A^tronomica.     1062.* 
GASTON,  , 

See  JMor.tr  4r  ffant&n. 
G.U'LTIKR,  ABB  EL. 

Familiar  (ieocriphy.     London,  \f*H\. 

First  lje«!H)ns   in  Practical  Geometry.     Tran^lotetl  by 
Johnson.     Philadelphia,  18i:). 
GAY,  ANTHELME. 

French  Prosodical  (iramniar.     New  York,  1795. 
GRIB,  \V.. 

Writiiiff  Sln^ter's  Manual.     Philadelnhia.* 
GENGEMBRE.  P,  \V.. 

y«Mj  HrotDH  -y  (irntrrmbre. 
GENCENSlS.  J.  F., 

Catholicon,  (,'niversale  Vocabulariiim.     L\oii^,  1514. 
GEOR(;i'>«.  C.  E.. 

English-Latin    I/exiron.    Tranjlatwl    by   Ruhllc   and 
Arnold.     F^ilited  by  Anthon.     New  York.  IKVJ. 
GERARD,  (;E0RGE.    ' 

I^e  Cabinet  de<i  F^es  :  Recreati\'e  Readin;*s.    N.  Y.* 

French  Course,     Portland.* 

gerhart,  e,  v., 

lotroduction  to  Study  of  rhiloso])hy.    Philadelphia, 
1857, 1856.* 


GERISHER,  CHARLES. 

Book-Keeping  bv  iKiuble  Entry.    New  Yurk,  Mi.* 
GF«*<ENirS,  WILLIAM, 

Hebrew  Grammar.    Translated  by  Cooaot    BhM. 

1839.    '2d  edition.  1839.    4th  edition,  Ii<4S. 
Hebretr  Grammar      Ronliger'o  editiuo.    tnmkid 

by  Conant.     New  York.  1855. 
Hebrew  and  German  I^exicon.    Edited  byGibbi.  it- 

dover.  18i4.* 
Hebrew  and  Enelish  liexicon     Edited  by  RoUhh 
Boston,  1850.    9th  edition,  1851* 
ilYTTTY.  J.  A., 

Holmes*   Art  of  Rhetoric,  or  Element*  of  OiriM^ 
Philadelphia,  1H4».* 
GETZ.  J.  A.. 

Tnra's  Harp.     Philadelphia,* 
GIBBON.  EDW.AKD. 

Rise  and  Fall.     Abridged  by  Smith.  (StudeortGl- 
hon  )     New  Ytirk,  (1857i  1859. 
GIBBS,  JOSIAH  \V.. 

Philoloffirni  Studies.     New  Haven.  1857. 
.■\  IjAtin  .Analyst.  •  New  Haven.  IrtW, 
(•e)«enin!i'  Hebrew  and  German  Lexicon.   Aii"*^ 

IrtM* 
Manual.  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon.    Ne*  Bv* 
HA  edition,  183*2* 
GIBSON,  J..  A  F,  G.  FESSENDEN, 

The  Prairie  Vocalist    Cineinoati.* 
GIBSON.  ROBERT, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.    New  Ye«i  If^ 
18*28.     Baltimore.* 

<;iERLOVV,  , 

Elements  of  Danish  and  Swedish  Laoguafet-  ^ 
bridge.* 
(JTBSLER,  J.  C.  L.,  ^.^ 

Text- Book    of  Church  History.    Edited  by  *■• 
New  York,  1857,* 
GILBERT,  ELI, 
Catechetical  Grammar.    New  York,  IBW.  M*** 
1KJ5.* 
GILDER.  \V.  H.,  .      ,     , 

Rhetorical  Reader,  and  Elocutionist    New  Yi«t 

GILES , 

First  Book  in  Latin.     Boston,  1835.* 

.Application  of  .Angular  .Analysis.    New  ion,** 
OILLIFX  JOHN, 

History  of  (;rcece.     New  York.    Philadelpk**- 
GILLESPIE.  WILLIAM  .M..  . 

Comte's    Philo(K)pliy    of   Mathematics.    Xe«  »■» 
aaW,  1851.  I858,».  ^ 

Treatise  on  l.jind  Surveying.    New  York  l8tt  ■ 
edition,  1857.* 
GILLEIT.  GEORGE, 

See  .^.  Flint. 

GIRARD,  J.,  .  ^ 

Elementary  BiHik  fur  Speaking  and  Writi^S|** 

New  York.* 

GIRAITLT,  A.  N..  ^ 

French  (;uide.    Philadelphia.    (kheditiaa.Ii^  <■ 

e<lition.  1848. 
French  Student's  Manual.    PhiladelpkJa.*  ^ 

Recreations  .Amusing  and  Instructive.    Pbih.*^ 
Reruoil  Dramatioue,  fr«Nn  Derquin,    Phiife.  UOi>     » 
Vie  de  (Seorge  VVa*hington.     Phihidelphit,  Itflf^^  , 
CBrdell's  Sailor  Boy,  prepared  for  French  Trti***  ■ 
Philadelphia,  lKi5  * 
GIR AULT.  DITVIVIER  C.  P., 
Trnite  dot  Particiim.     Pans.    Sod  editioa.  iM 

(;l.\s.-*.  F.,  , 

VVavhinirtonii  ViU.    Eilitedby  Reyikold.   Nc«i» 
GLArBENSKELL.  . 

h^lertic  Reader.    New  Y'ork.  1839.* 

.^Jyiithetic  German  (irainmar.    New  Yori.* 
GLfcASON.  BENJAMIN, 

tteography.  dee.     Boston.    9nd  edttioo,  1814.* 
GLEIG,  GEORGE  R.. 

School   History  of  EogUnd.    Loodoii.    Ilk 
i«53. 
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'efetable  aod  Animal  Phytiulogy.    N. 

an  Anatomy.    8ee  K.  Jf'U^o*. 

M  Practical  Arcouiitant     Naw  York, 

3  D.  VV , 
Gtniogy.    Hartford,  IM'.** 

IU0  extant.     Now  York.     1st  ed.,  'dU. 
ft  J.  B.  Ui:M(»NiilEI.. 
•criitae.     Philadelphia.  IHIU. 

'•* 

KuB,Lotin6.    Paris.    4tii  edition,  IH13. 

lian.* 
OHN, 

iab  Urnmmnr,  (I'oninion  ^<<■h<M>I  Crniii 
Urn  i<M'2.    (iih  wJanm.  I«*4:>,  (1H47.J»» 
ion  :<rh.  Crniiiinar.    Uo»t.,  lrf4'J.  ('44.) 
i#n  th«  Black buard.     Kwiif,  im7.** 
T^ldjiburif. 

» 

of  Geoi*raphy.     PhiLnh-lphla,    1H»7. 

Ikwttin.    '2iit\  i'ditiun,  l^ijl. 
UVER. 

liatorv  of  Englnnd.     Hiiltiiiiorv,  ic^Jri. 
lod,  ahriil{:ocl.     AlexniiUnn,  1811. 
k*s  eHitiun.     (l^Hiditii.  lt<iJ.)     i'hiln- 
»th  editiiiu,  IKiH.    (i:n\i  «!(lit  loll,  lr4i\. ) 
k'li  edttiuii.  re\it>«d  by  Ta\lor.     Phila- 

ofEiirUiid.    F^hted  by  Fri'Kt.    Phila- 

abridred.    IlnrtfnnL  n«>dntc.    htedi- 

liiiew  Yi>rk,   Ut  edition,  IH.HI ;  Glh  cdi- 

Poufh.  lf*lt^.     N.   II.,   10th  edition, 

aw*«  edition.     PhiU.     Improved  cdi- 
1858. 

>k*a  edition.     I^mdon.    Irtl.l.     Phila- 
ich  edition.  lH4ti.* 

k*t  eilition,  rcvi*ed   hy  Tnvlor,  Phila- 
17.» 

by  H.  W.  I!erlH«rt.     .New  York.* 
rlMtnry.      Philadelphia,     tilh  editiiMi, 
York.    Hh  edition.  I8ir>.     lUiara. 
aw*9  edition.     Philndelpliin,  ''Jti,  If.'iT. 
k*»  edition.    I^oiidon,  16VS    Philadel- 

k*s  edition,  revised  by  Taylor,  Pliiia- 

!?.• 

7,    abrid^l.      I)y    Mr*    Pilkiiigton. 

L    New  e<iition,  ir*47.* 

bv  £.  Robhina.     New  York.* 

vakefield.     New  York.* 

ew'of  the  World.     New  York,  li*:*^* 

.  11., 

iMhip.     New  York,  1HI5.* 

.  B.,  A  VV.  B.  RKl'VILLK, 

b  Entry  Book-Kveping.    New  York.* 

ipliy.     :S|»rin;;rH;ld,  IH.kI. 


A80N, 

abridfed.    Boston.    Ttlioditiou,  Jf^ST. 

,  nm. 

lallowelL* 

MITll  R , 

tfaocraphy.* 

b  Grammar.     Ro«toii.* 

jraromar.     (Sv»teiiiMlic  Text  Book.) 

09.    BoMton.  '  '2o  edition,  1H43.* 

AKLES  A., 

T  Tot  Sunday  Schoolt.    New  York.* 

TraTeler.    Uaxtford,  1^50.* 


Outline*  of  Modem  Geography.     Hartford,  IdSM.    3od 

e<iiti«m.  ItWK 
Atln»  to  do.* 

Map  of  the  VYorld,  in  Outl.nci.     Roston,  1H36.* 
Outlines  of  Bible  llistury.     RosUm,  Irt2».* 
Oiitiinet  of  Ecclesiastical  History.    Hartford,  1830.* 
Stones  of  Connecticut.* 
C  hild's  History  of  l'nite<l  Htatea.    B«iaU>n.  1835.    PhU- 

delphm,  mil,  1K47.* 
History  of  the  iriiited  8Utes.    Hartford.  It^iS.    3nd  edi- 
tion. 1H-J3.    3rd  etlition.  IHt^a.     14th  edition.  1820. 
New  York.    Slid  edition,  iK^ti.     Boston,    tfthedi- 
lH)&j, '3^1.     3jth  edition,  no  date.     Enlarged  edi- 
titm.  1H44,  ('47  )  ':»3.     Revised  edition  li^i.    (Bel- 
lows Fulls.     lUth  c<litioii,  l&i^.     L«xiii|^n,  Ky., 
4lh  edition.  1^23.** 
Uue*tions  on  the  enlnrired  edition.  Ritsl.,  J838.  *44,  '47. 
l->rlesia!>ticnl  Cla'^i  Book.     New  Y«>rk,  ltJ3tf.* 
(;(M)1»RI('H,  CIIAUNCKY  A.. 

American  l)irti  Miory.     ^'e  JSTuak  H'rbstrr. 
l^woii!!   in    Lntin  Parsinje.     New  Haven,  l(j32.    3nd 
e.liliun.  JH33.    3rd  eilttion,   1H37.    'iOth  edition, 
IjM.'i. 
liC^oiis   in  Gre«'k  Parsiiif^.     New  Haven,  lt^29.     2nd 

edition.  lt<3'i. 
ElunienU  of  Greek  (irnmmar.  from  Hackeuber/;.  New 
Haven,  ItSW.  Unrtford.  *iiid  edition,  1^^J0.  3rd 
e«lilion,  iH-J-i.  4th  edition,  IH'i7  4tl4  edition, 
Ir^,>H.  (tth  <*<iitioii.  ih3:i.  Kteietitv|»ed  edition, 
IKiH.  ('3«.»)  '43.  no  daU'.  (^New  York,  J817.)** 
G(M)I)R1CH.  JKKKMIAH, 

Murray's  Knj{lish  Reuder,  improved.     Albany,  18^.* 
Delinition  Reader.* 
(iooDRHH,  JKRKMlAil  &  ANNA. 

8|)ellini;  Render,  or  Concordant  Spelling  Book.    Alba- 
ny. IrtW.* 
Murray's  English  Reader.     Saratoga  Springs,  lt?38.* 
G(M)|)RU'H,  SAMUEL  (i.. 
Parley's  Tales  about  tliu    Sun,   dec     Philadelphia, 

IHSO.  IH3rt. 
Pnricy's  Ideas  about  America.    Bctston.    Sd  ed.  I8S9.* 

Snnie,  in  French,  for  Schools.     Boston.  1832.* 
Parley's  Tales  about  Ancient  Rome.      Boston,  1832.* 
•'  "        "      Anc.  and  Mod.  Greece.     Boston. 

Jrt33.* 
Parley's  Tales  or  .Animals.     Boston.  IRiBl.* 

lUu^traliuiis  of  Astionomy.     Utica.* 
••  '•  ••    (.'ommerce.    Utica.* 

"    Hist,  and  Geof.    Utica.* 
••    TheAni'alKiiig'm.   Utica.* 
"  ••    TheVageU.    "  Utica,* 

'•        Glance  at  Philo»ophy.    Boston,  J845.* 

••        at  the  Sciences.     Boston,  J845.* 

••        Wonders  of  Geology.     BoMon,  1845.* 

'•        Book  of  Litem.  Anc.  and  Mod.    Bost.,  '45.* 

Book  of  Mythology,  for  Schools.    Bost.,  '32.* 

The  Worhl  and  its  Inhabitants.    Bost..  '40.* 

Child's   Owk   Book   of  Geograuhy  of  the  Eastern 

HemNphere.     Bo»ton,  1834.* 
ChihI's  own  Book  of  American  Geography.     Boaton, 

1832,  1832. 
Parley's  Method  of  Telling  about  Geography.    New 

York.  1821),  no  date. 
Parley's  (Geography  for  Beginners.     New  York,  1844, 

1845.  18.VI. 
Parley's  New  Geography  for  Beginnen.    New  i  ork.* 
Primary  Gefigraphv.     N'ew  YorK.* 
Notional  tieograpliy.     New  York.  1845,  184Q. 
New  National  Geography.     New  York.* 
Universal  (ieography.     Philadelphia.* 
The  Malte  Brun  Scfuml  (;eography.    Hartford,  (1830, 

1832,1834.)     lUh  edition.  1835.** 
Atlas  to  illustrate  do.     Boston,  1830. 
(Jeogrnphie  Elementaire.    Paris,  1854.    Philadelphia, 

1859.* 
Comprehensive  Geography  and  History.  Ancient  and 

Modern.    New  York,  1849,  1855.^ 
Primer  of  tJeographv.     New  York,  no  date.     1850. 
Primer  of  History.    New  York,  1850, 1851. 
Parley's  Book  of  the  Uoitwl  SUUa.    Bottoo,  1850, 
1837. 
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pKrley's  First  Book  of  Historv.    Bofton.     Irt  edition. 

18:n.     ReviMhi  edition,  iH3i),  1844.    4th  edition, 

1849. 
ParlevS-  Seoond    Hiwik  of  History.     New  York.     l»t 

edition,  1*^:^!.  ixa.     no^ton.     SSth  edition.  1844. 


GORDON.  JOHN, 
Mathematical  TimverM  TaMac    Pbik.  tOi* 
^^upplement  to  do.     Phila..  1730.* 

GORDON.  MARGARET  Jf., 
Hee  .V.  M.  Bmtster. 


Parley's  Thini  Hook  of  IIi!>iory.    Boston. 

lt*3'A.     Uitli  cdrtiiMi,  no  dfilo. 
Parlev'»l'<)iiiinon  Si-liool  Hrnturv.  Brief  Oomj»eiid,*rc., 
I837.* 
•'  M  «     PiettirinllliiHorv  of  the  World. 

Phila.  185il  'HO.     X.  York. 
The  Pint  History  :  Introdurt<»rv  to  Inst.     Phila.  IRVI. 
Parley's  rni\iT>nl  History  on  tiieBtiitiit  of  Geography. 


New  Yfirk.  IKf 


r  • 


New  York.  1848.    Lou- 


N.  v..  1848. 
N.  Y.,  lH4*i. 
Amerion 


Louisville.* 
l.«Hii!iville.* 


N.  York,  186U 

N.  York,   1846 

Lou  Seville.* 
lirtiiixviilo.* 


Parley's  llrttory  of  Kwnipe. 

isvilie.* 
Parley's  Ifi^torv  of  Asia. 
**         H>!»t«»rvof  .Afripii. 
"        History  of  North 

L*»ui«ville.* 
Parley's  lliiitory  of  r*«iuth  .\m«rjca. 

LoiiJ!»\  il!r.* 
Anrient  lli«tury.     New  Yr.rk.  I81i>. 
Modern  HiMorv.     .Nfw  Y'irk.  IH4T. 
Child'-i  Pirt..rml  niM..r\  of  I'mf.-tl  Smfe*.     Phih.  '<J0 
Pictorial  Ili-tory  of  I  'liitinl  .Sl/iten.     ^*ee  H''.  .1.  .ifrott 
Pictorial  lli«t:trv  of  America.     Ilnrlford,  IKXI.     New 

York* 
Pictohftl    Mi«.tory    of   Knylmid.      Now    York.    I84H. 

Pliiliilolphin;  rpviwed  cd^t'oii.  I'"i'i<». 
Picturial  llistor\  of  Friinro.    N<»w  York,  1840. 

ilelphin  :  revised  edition,  I8,M>. 
Pirtorial  Hi«tory  uf  Komic.     New  York,  IH8, 

lielpliin:  rcvim^l  e<htii)ii,  ISV*. 
Picti>rinl  History  of  (;rrt<f''e.    New  York.  1840. 

delpliin.   1^40.     Ki'vini'd  million.  I8,>'J. 
IIist«>ire  l.'niverfelle.     PInliideipliiB.* 
Petite  lli<it'iir('>  r!ii>i>r!«-llt>.  tniiitilntt'd  bx  Du  BiiiMuni. 

Parn.  iH.Kt.     I»h«lndi?lphia.  |WH» 
Hittoire  d«"«  Kt.it-*  Ttii*.  Imuflftted   hr   Du    Bir-j-in. 


MoQCnaLiai. 
Eiu*iq|li.im 


Tttdm.  E 


•  I 


Phila- 

I'hila- 
Phtla- 


RosT.* 
Bo>t.* 
Bo«t  • 
Bo:*t.* 

BiMt.* 


Pans.  IH.V2.     Pliilidelphin,  IH.Vi. 
Lambert  LillyN  Ili^'t.  of  the  New  Ku^.Btntps 

Middle  ♦• 

Southern 
»•  ••        ••      Western 

"       Am.  Revolution. 
Parley's  .Arithmetic  f<.r  Children.     Boston,  1H33.* 
Younff  American,  or  Book  of  (>overnnient  and  Law. 

New  York.  I84i.» 
The  Child'*  Botany.     B<»»ton.  l'*^.* 
Pictorial  .Nnturnl  llirtorr.     Bt»'ton,  1842. 
Parley's  S|>el|in-T  B.nik. '  Bt.ston.  180:1.     l«ouisviUe.* 
Parley's  First  Book  of  Rendin*  and  Sjiellinf^.     Phila- 

rfelphin.  ].-<8C.* 
Piotorinl  Primer.     lionicvilk'.* 
New  Primi«r,  «»r  (.'hild's  Firnt  Bofjk.     Louisville.* 
Common  Hrhool  PrinK'r      I^)iii«ville.* 
First  Render  for  use  «»f  8cliool:f.     Boston,  1839,  lfl4« 

New  York.* 
First  S^hixil    Render,  edited  by  Butler.     Louisville, 

no  d'lie. 
Second   Reader   for  u«eA»f  i«<;h«M»U.      Boston,    1839, 

1840.     .New  York.* 
Berond  t^chool  Re'iilcr.     Louisvil'ie.  n«i  d«te. 

8aine.  edited  by  Bullvr.     |jfHii«ville,  no  date. 
Third  R'-jnIer  for  iiw  of  ."arhool*.     BiM^ton.  18.19.  1846. 

New  York,     llnrtford.  7lh  edition,  1841.     l<ouis- 

viile.  no  dntn.     {Boston)** 
Third  Sch-nd   Render,  edited    by  Butler.     Lonisyijle, 

no  date. 
Fourth  Reader  for  iw  of  i^ch<»olA.     BosUm.  I835I,  1841, 

1840.     S'iw  York. 
Fonrtb  School  Reader,  edited  by  Butler 

no  dnte. 
FiAh   School  Reader.     Loui^vlile,  1847. 

TA>ui!iville.  no  dnte.     Boston,  |8|0. 
Sixth  SrhtM>l   Reaiier,  edited    by  Butler, 

no  date. 
Ijempriere's  Classical  Dietionarr-    Claremont.* 
OOODWLN.  VV.  W., 
Greek  Modes  and  Tenses,  Cambridge,  1860. « 


lit  edition.  !  GORDt)N,  MRt«  . 

<><itliiies  of  Chronolom'. 
G()RD<.)N.   WILUAM; 

Universal  Aceoantant,  Vol.  I. 
GORILVM.  JOHN, 

Klements  of  (Chemical  Scieoee.  9  vela 
Grws, , 

Kxereises  in  Mental  AritlimeCie. 
COTREK,  P.. 
Snabb«krifnin|ni-Liira  fl(r  9vaa»ki  SptkiL 
holm.    &h1  edition,  1853. 
GOCIGH.  JOHN. 
Treatise  of  Anthmacie.  In  Tkeorr  aad  I 

by  Workinnn.     B«Mlon,  178v* 
American   Accountant,  or  tiehool  lllil«"i  N*^ 
si^tnnt:  «ama,  abri|ped  l>y  Wcrtvu.  Mi iMii 
by  Patterson.     Phitailelphia.    M  sdilisiini 
(itU'Lb.A.  A., 

See  jI gas  til  ^  Omtid. 
<;()l'LD,  BENJAMIN  A.. 
I^tin  <^raiiiniar.     i>ee  .'Hrxmrndrr  Mam. 
Yir;;ilii  Burolica,  Geor^ioatt 

'3«  :I4. 
Hornti  i  Opera  Omnia.     BoBt«M,  (MB.)  *&  1& 

Same,  revived   by  Beck.     Boston  * 
Ovid.  t<elertion  fWn.     Busta*,  W$  It* 
Kxcerpta  ex  Scriptu.     ( Anoa.)    Barton,  VB* 
(iOI'LD,  E.  S..  , 

Alison's  iiistorr  of  Europe,  abridfad.    KrvTs^ 
GOri,D.  J.  E., 

See  Ifkitf  A-  OouttL 
GOITLD,  M.  T.  C. 
Guide,  Ar...  to  Art  of  Short- Hand  Wfilii|-  Al# 

and  edition,  1H9.3. 
Art  of  Short- Hand  Writmjp.    N««rHa«««,M* 
tion.  18-24.     (iniiladelphia.) 
GOI'LD,  N.\TnANIEL  D., 

Sabbnth  Scho  d  Harmony.    B— tea-* 
The  Writing  Master's  AasistaBL    B0rtoa,lW 
GOYDER,  D.  G  ,  ^ 

Manual  of  Infant  School  lulnRliaft.  Lh"^* 
edition,  18tS5. 
GRACE,  P.  C.  ^ 

Outlines  of  Hirtorv  for  Schools.    K.  T.  %dd.m 
GRAETER,  FRAS'CIB. 
German  and  Enrliah  Phrases  and  DMoMk  B*^ 

1831.     Philadelplira.  3th  editiM,  Wt.* 
German  and  Eo^ish  Phrase  Book.    BsMNi  W 
GR.\GLIA.  C.  ^^  ^ 

New  Pocket  Dictionarv  of  Italiai^aal  M"* 

ris.    17th  edition.  'l&3S.    (BoMoBt  iMi) 
Itnlian  Dictionary.     Boatoa.* 
GRAH.\M,  A-  fi.%  ^1, •• 

Repirter's  Manual  of  Phooofraphr.    Fh*T*ai* 
GRAHAM.  DAVID, 

Geoj^rnphical  Questions.    Philadelphii,  IKI 
GRAHAM,  G.  R. 
Helps  to  English  Oraminar.    I<ondoa,  I0A     ^ 
En|fli»h  Syiiunyma,  edited  hy  Beetf.    fictfTA^ 
1848. 
GRAHAM.  THOMAS.  -.) 

Elcineiin  of  Chemistry.    Phihu  ISSi   S***] 

Same,  revised  by  Brirffes.    PhMa.  we  •W*^ 
Elemenlf  of  Inurfanie  Chemislj.    EdilH  ^^^\ 
and  Brid*fes.     Philadelphia,  9Bd«tfM» 
GRANT,  JOHN. 

Institutes  of  Latin  Grammar.    Laadoa,  tfi& 
GRAVESANDE.  \VILLL\.M  JAME&  .  .  , 

Mathematical  Elements  of  Natvnl  ffcili«f*f-  '^  | 
Ix>tidon.  1737.* 
GRAY.  ALONZO,  ^ 

ElemenU  of  Natural  Philosophy.    Vam  T«k,  18^ 


I 


liouisvitle, 

Bo*ton  and 
New  York. 
l^ouisviUe, 


rjtemciiw  ui   i^aturBi  miiosapay.     jiww  *^^  ^^  1 
Eteiiients  of  Chemistry.  And«>ver  1MI>   W**,1?SI 
(1843.)    l^h  edition,  IfMi.    4MiMi^>l^    ; 
Practical  Treatise  oa  Cbeoiiatiy.    IhmXm. 
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in  Biitanj  and  Vefetahle  Phytiolnfy. 
1. 1857.  '58.  I 

row.    New  York.  3nd  edition  18:.9.         j 
URff  People.     New  York,  1838  *  i 

t-B<iok.     New  York.  2m1  edition  ldi5.*  | 
u  l^tnictural   and  8>ateuiutic  Butaiiv. 
:,  1860  • 

uay  of  Niifthern  United  Stnte«.     New 
ivned  editiun.  1K>7.  '6ti     Do*toti. 
Mueaea.    New  York  Ulustrut«d  edition  *  i 

edition.  \6d(\.    tird   revised  ed.,    with 
•Iwiy.    K.Y.imi. 

ir, 

eriptiv*  and  Surgical.     Philndelphia.* 

lyttem  of  Practical  A  rithmetir .    Edited 
.    Edinburgh,  'ind  edition,  ldl3. 
ngliab  Graioniar.    Baltimore,  IHlt^.* 

leiea.    Cambridge,  1851.  1852.* 

miftry.    Philideiphin.* 

A  J.  W.  CONGUON. 
y.    New  York* 
aa  Book  of  Btitanv.    New  Yurk,  1855.* 

Btt  Fitt  if  Orten. 

(%tmica)  Philosophy.    Phila.,  IB'ia* 

tlM  Seranhim  nnd  SJelutleon.    Doiiton.* 
ARD  VV\ 

leading  and  Spelling.     Phila.,  1836* 
panion;  (iuide  to  Orthography.     Fbiln. 
D.1836.    7th edition,  lt^3/.    03rdcd. '4tf. 
irciace  in  Kngiuh  (JruoinrMir.     N.  York, 
ila..  4th  edition,  1831.    5th  e<l..  1834. 
Umnmt.    N.York.  1»!4.    Philn.. 'IU.* 
Arithmetic.    Pliiladelphia.  183U.* 
Algebra.    Philadelphia.  1850.* 
hilodelphia,  1839.* 
3uid«.    Pbiladelpitia  1S30* 
Mladelpbia.* 

ibra.    Philadelphia,  1840.* 
Philadelphia  1854  * 
n  CfaMiifltry.     Philadelphia.* 
rt  I.     Philadelphia  * 
r*fl    Moral    and     Political    Philoaophy. 
«,• 
JEL, 

Gniinmar.    New  London,  181R. 
diiMaler*a  Auiilant, — See  DaboU. 
nntant,  accouipanyiog  ditto.    N.  Lon- 
ite. 
IITE, 

rucior.    New  York.* 
>RGE  W. 

ew  Method,  or  Fir«t  Lesson*  in  French, 
k,  1849.  1850.** 
do.    New  York.  1850. 
wia  ia  Italian.    New  York.* 
diea.    New  York.  1850.* 
J  of  Greece.    New  York,  IFGO. 
tofraphr  and  Uutory  of  Middle  Ages. 
k7l3o,  1852.*  ^ 

iw.* 

MANIEL, 
of  Blair's  Lecture  on  Rbatoric.    Jlo«t., 

9CX>EG., 

or  Children.    Portland.* 

Srainniar.      Ilallowell.     1st  ed.,   ]8t28. 

id  «d^  1835.* 

»«i«r  of  the  English  Language.    Port- 

».    9nd  edition,  1«W.** 

al  Text-Book.    Boston,  1833. 

liUEL  B.. 

in  Grammar.     Phila.    1st  ed.,   1818, 
%  no  data. 

a  Btody  of  English  Grammar.    Philadol- 
B. 
iofliah  Grammar.    Phila.  1853  '60.** 


Grammar  of  tlie  English  Languaj^.    Phila^  1880. 
Trcatiie  on  the  Structure  of  Kngliah  Language,  (Anal- 
vsii.)     Phila.,  1^^8  '50  *58. 
GRKE.NK,  WILLIAM  H., 
Grnmniar  of  the  Hebrew  Laogaage.     N.  York,  1861. 

GKEKNFIELI),  , 

I'lireno.  Philosophy.    New  York.* 
<; K KEN  LEAF,  BENJAMIN. 
Lesions  in  PuiK'timtioti.     Boston.* 
Mcntnl  Arithmetic  for  Beginners.     BoUon,  1845,  '46, 

(•48.)  '5J.** 
Mental  Arithmetic  for  Primary  Schools,  (New  Prim.) 

Button.     Improved  edition,  1860. 
Mental  Arithmetic  for  i:^chooli>,  ( I ntellectoal  Arithme- 
tic.)    B..«l.*n.  1858,  '5«,  '60,  '61.** 
Natiotml    Arithmetic.     Bokiun,  1835.  1847,  '55;  new 
edition,  iHiO. 
Same,  witlHiut  answers — with  Key.    Boston,  1848. 
Key  to  du.     B'^ton,  thj,'!,  '40. 
Introdiirtitm  to  do .   (Common   Schiiol   Arithmetic.) 

BonUm,  1845,  '46,  '50,  '5U.  'GO. 
Key  to  Intrnduction.     Boston,  184.'»,  '46.** 
KlemuiitA  of  Algolira.     Boston,    tith  edition.  1862.* 
Practical  TrcntiM  on  Algebra.     Bostoo  improved  edi- 
tion, IHiki.    4th  edition,  1854.    9th  edition,  1855. 
3*1  th  edition.  1860. 
Key  to  do..     Bostoo  * 

Elements  of  Geometry.     Boston.    9th  edition,  1860. 
Kleiiientd  of  (ieometrv  and  Trigonometry.     Boaton.* 
GRERNLEAF,  JEREMIAH. 
Grammar  Siiiiplilied,  or  Ocular  Analysis  of  English 
Liiiigiiage      New  York.    3d  edition,  l^il.    20th 
edition,  1851. 
Fnmily  Grammar.* 
System  of  Grammattcnl  Punctuation.     Boston.     5th 

e<lition,  18,»5.* 
New  lJiiiven«al  Atlas,  new  edition,  1842. 
(JREENVILLE,  A.  S., 

liitniduction  to  English  Grammar.    Boaton,  1823. 
GREENWOOD.  F.  \\\  P..  A  G.  B.  EMERSON, 
The  t.'lHMiciil  Render.    Boaton,  1826,  '28,  '.12,  '47. 
G  R  KEN  wot  J 1).  IS  A  A  C, 
Ex|ierinientnl  Course  m  Mechanical  Philosophy.    '26.* 
Anthmetir,  1720. 
GR  KEN  VVt)OI), .  J  A.MES, 
Euay  toward  a  Prnctioal  English  Grammar.  London, 

1753.* 
Vorabiilnr\-,  English  ond  Latin.   Cambridge,  1816.* 
GRECiORY,"  (;., 
New   and    Complete     Dictionary  of    the    Arts  and 
Sciences.  3  vols.     Philadelphia,  1810.    N.  York. 
GREGORY.  t)LYNTHUS, 

Mathemiitics  for  Practical  Men.    Philadelphia,  '46.* 
GREGORY,  VVILL1A.M. 

llnndliook  of  Organic  Chemistry.    New  York.* 

*•         of  Inorganic  Chemistry.    New  York.* 
Outline  of  Chemistry.     Ed.  hv  l^ndas.    Cio.,  1851.* 
GRE<;ORY.  W..  &  L.  PLAYFAIR. 

Lieiiig's  Chemistry  in  Application  to  Agriculture  and 
IMuTiology.    "New  York,  1847. 
G RENVILLE,  A.  S.. 

iutroductioa  to  Eogiisk  Giammaf.    Boaloo,  1822.    2d 
cd..  1824.* 
GREY,  JOSEPU.  JR., 

Exercises  in  Ortlio^^raphy.     Boston,  1824.* 
GRIEB,  C.  F., 

Dictionary  of  the  (>ermau  and  English  I<aaguage. 
Philadelphia.* 
GRIESB.ACH,  J.  J , 

Novum  Te-'tamentum  Grore.    Cambridge,  1809. 
GRIFFIN,  JOSEPH, 

Elements  of  .Miwlern  Geography.    Trenton.  1839. 
GRIKFIN,  MRS.  S.  L., 
The  Apalachian  Primer.     Philadelphia.* 

Render.  Nos.  I.  to  IV.    Phila.* 
Primary  Rendor,  or  Child's  First  Book.     New  York.* 
Southern  Class  Readers,  Nos.  U,  to  IV.    New  York.* 
GRIFFIN,  W.  N  , 
Examples  in  Arithmetic,  two  parts.    I^ondoo,  1851. 
**        in  Mensuration.    London,  18Sfit. 
GRIFFITH,  J.  W., 
Joyce's  Scientific  Dialoffoea.    Enlarged  br  Pinnock. 
London,  ISSH, 
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GRIFFITA.  . 

An  Enflish  Grammar.* 
GRIFFITHS.  THOMAS, 

Outlioet  ofChemiftry.    London,  ]8jri2.     (Phila.  IB47.) 

RaereatioDi  in  Chemistry.* 

Chemistrv  of  the  four  Seasone.    Phib.  1847  * 

Dalton*s  Chemiitry.     New  York.  IH43. 

Muller's  Prmciiilw  of  Physics.    Phila.,  1317.* 
GRIGG  A  ELLIOTT, 

Common  Srhool  Reader.  Nim.  I.  to  lU.     Phila.  IHGt). 

Fourth   Reader :    Btuiuties  of  History.     By  Pirelch, 
Philadelphia.  1H60. 

Fifth  R«u]ef    Philaddphra.* 
CRIMES.  J.  S.. 

Phreno.  PhiWwophv.     New  Vork.* 
GRIMM.  KRoTH«!R9. 

Uousehold  SUiriet  ( Haus-Marcheii.)  with  Notes.    Bos- 
ton, laee.* 

GRIMSHAVV,  A.  H., 
Sea  IT.  (Jrim.thav. 
GRIMSHAW.  WILLIAM, 

£tymoloKi<*nl  I>irtionary  of  the  English   I^nguofc. 

Philadelphia.  ( li^ifi)  *110. 
Ijadias'  l/cxicou  and  Pariur  Compani(»n.     Phila   ISfiO. 
Gontlemen's  I/>xicon,  or   Piioket  Dictionarv.      Phila- 

delohin.  ItTM* 
Young  I<adie»  and  Oentlenion's  I«oxicon,    Phila.  '56  * 
Historr  of  I'ltited   States.     Phila.     Koviiiod  edition, 

iMsM.  Jrt-JG.  ItHiU.** 
Same,    re^iacd    by  A.  U.  Grimnhaw.    Phila.  If'SS. 

wn». 

Queetions  on  History  of  United  States.    Phila.    Re- 
vised edition,  IKMl,  IH37. 

Key  to  Uuestioin.    Phibideluhia.  ItlQZ,  1853. 

HisUtrv  of  England.     Philndelphia,  1K>7. 

Questiotn  on  do..    Philailelphiii.    Reviwd  ed., '90,  *!M. 

Key  to  Uiiestions.    Philadelidiia,  lri54. 

History  of  Prance.    Miiladelphin,  Ij*57,  1857. 

Questions  on  <hi.    Philadelphia.  WSH. 

Key  to  Uucstions.     Philndelphia.* 

History  of  Sonlh  Amerltm.    Philadelphia,  1P50. 

History  and  J^fe  oriNejioieon.    Phdadelohia.  IKS),  '.'yt. 

GoldsmfthN  Histiirv  of  Rome.    Phila.    Improved  edi- 
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XIY.   EDUCATIONAL  MISCEIXANY  AND  INTELUQENCE. 


Bb.  Tappan,  akd  the  Univbrsitt  of  Miohiqak.  Since  the  brief  memoir 
of  Dr.  Tappan,  and  especially  of  his  eminently  successful  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  wliich  he  was  President^  was  in  fype,  we 
hare  seen  notices  of  the  action  of  the  Regents  whose  term  of  office  expires 
with  the  year,  and  who  signalized  tlicir  own  demise  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Tap- 
pan  from  the  Presidency.  From  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
Univefsity,  and  to  some  extent,  of  tlie  public  mind  of  Michigan  respecting  it, 
and  higher  education  generally,  at  the  time  Dr.  Tappan  was  elected  President, 
we  can  bear  our  testimony  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  it  has  bees 
his  good  fortune  to  acliieve  in  a  period  of  ten  years — a  success,  so  &r  as  wo 
know,  without  a  precedent  in  the  educational  history  of  the  country ;  and  we 
most  record  now  our  amazement  and  indignation  at  the  outrage  done  to  the 
cause  of  good  letters,  and  at  the  exhibition  of  ingratitude  for  large  public 
service,  in  his  summary  removal  We  have  asked  in  vain  for  any  adequate 
reasons  for  such  an  act  of  savage,  unmitigated  barbarism.  The  act  itself  and 
time  and  manner  of  doing  it — without  any  assigned  reasons,  right  ader  the 
oommenceraent  exercises  of  the  graduatii)g  class,  without  any  call  from  any  re- 
^xmsible  parties  in  or  out  of  the  University — by  a  Board  whom  the  People  had 
just  superseded,  looks  more  like  the  work  of  malignant  personal  enemies,  of 
small  haif-cducated  bar*room  politicians,  or  religious  bigots,  clothed  with  a  little 
brief  autliority,  than  the  guardians  of  a  great  literary  institution  who  should 
know  neither  sect  or  party.  It  is  very  evident  tliat  the  men  who  have  done 
this  deed,  do  not  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  of  an  accomplished  scholar  In  his 
unselfish  ambiUon  to  build  up  a  great  school  of  learning,  or  what  is  due  to  a 
public  officer  who  has  labored  faithfully  and  successfully  in  a  field,  which  at- 
tract but  little  of  popular  favor.  But  the  cruel  deed  is  done,  and  the  perpetrators, 
we  fear,  firom  the  telegrapic  rapidity  witli  which  a  successor  was  appointed, 
have  so  surrounded  their  action  with  personal,  political,  and  denominational 
pra-arrangements  and  complications,  that  this  great  personal  and  hisUtutional 
wrong  can  not  be  redressed,  and  that  henceforth  the  State  University  of  Michi- 
gan will  pass  into  the  general  history  of  all  Western  State  Colleges  and  Univer- 
titiea— to  which  it  has  thus  for  been  an  exoeption — a  victim  of  selfish,  half-edu- 
cated politicians,  and  short-sighted  religious  bigot& 

Suice  the  above  paragraph  was  penned  we  have  received  a  copy  of  "^n  Ad- 
dneB8  of  the  Alumni  of  Hit  UniversUy  of  Michigan  to  the  Peof^  of  the  Stale  of  Michi- 
pan,*'  <m  the  removal  of  Dr,  TaTppan  from  the  Presidency,  Its  declarations  are  ex- 
plicit, its  appeal  for  justice  strong,  and  the  people  of  the  State,  if  true  to  their 
own  great  educational  and  literary  interests  will  call  for  explanations,  and  if 
these  are  not  satisfactory,  will  prompt  the  incommg  Board  of  Regents  to  save 
the  University  and  the  State  from  the  disgrace  of  Dr.  Tappan's  removal  Wo 
publish  the  Address  entire. 

**  When  truth  «ikI  vtrtat  an  affront  eodorMi 
The  offenae  ia  mine,  mjr  friend,  and  ahouid  be  jroora." 
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Addret8qfth€  Alumni  t/ the  UmivirsUv^  MicMgan,  ia  the  Tleople  qf  (^  SUktl 

Michigan,  . 

The  AlaioAi  of  the  UBiveraity  of  MidiigaB,  aanmUed  at  the  UmWnl^ti 
the  9th  day  of  July,  1863,  pursuant  to  general  call,  reeiteolfally  iveeODttoihi 
pw^  of  the  State  the  Msult  of  their  driiberstioiu  i*  telation  to  the  roeeatMi- 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Begente  itt  the  removal  of  the  Ber.-  I>r.  H.  P;  Tsppnltm 
the  Preeideneyof  itoo  UwiTerelty- 

Wfltviiig'all  qoeetion  in  reepoct  to  the  iralldf ty  of  bi»^  prooeedfaig  mderth^ 
oonstitution  of  the  State;  TocognkiDg,  ibr  the  parpoaes  of  thin  paper,  in  the 
*  Boem  of  Regents  the  iegithnate  a&tbotity  for  such  removal  whatever  theiote^ 
estft  of  the  Uhiversity  shall  require  it^  and  idcnowledgiiig  iileo  that  a  SMbM  itid 
oonsiderate  regard  for  such  interests  requires  of  those  who  have  already  erijof 
ed  tho  noMe  muttidoenoe  of  the  instiiatlon,  the  entire  ^nefation  ofnierelf  pe^ 
sonal  proferenoea  as  well  ts  the  gtihjeetion  of  an  pensonal  boiftility;  while  it 
tlie  same  time  it  demaodir  a  feableee  atid  manly  statement  of  thipir  bdeVictiaiiB 
in  reepeot  to  all  moasoree  which  pertain  to  such  inteneBts;-^ 

The  Alumni  now  urge  tipon  your  altention  the  fhlkming  oonricleratibBs:  ' 

That  (torn  ttie  nature  of  our  University;  from  the  ohAracter  of  its  reladHi 
with  the  community  at  hu^e;  from  the  great  hnportince  of  hakitiOBieas  aetiet 
axMi  the  carefiil  avoidance  of  all  partisan  politfcai  or  seetarian  hrritalioD;  frbm 
the  dignity  of  edncaitlOQal  IxitereMs;  and  from  the  momentooe  ctmrnq^nMn- 
sul^g  from  the  disrturbance  of  settled  poUdefl  In  ln8titiifioi»'<ef  this  (temeter; 
firom  theie  coneidoratioo^  without  reduce  to  the  meiilftBtlliexpMieoffrf 
forelng  issues  upon  conetitotionBl  questions  of  ponirer  and  the  dlMiibntiMi  tf 
governmehtal  auiAiortty,  the  action  of  tlie  Regents  intho  Kmoviil  of  the  **pikd' 
pal  executive  officer  *'  of  the  chief  educfttioiial  institution  in  Che  States  ean  oidf 
be  shown  to  have  been  fbr  ^  the  true  interests  of  the  Univendty '*  by  the  «^ 
enoe  of  an  Imperativo  neoessity. 

This  ofikser  was  called  to  the  position  by  the  prcdeceeeors  Of  the  picsA* 
Board;  by  the  ueii  upon  whom  the  constitution  Ittd  imposed  the  duty  and tte 
responsibility  of  selecting  a  suitable  person  for  the  important  Amotions  of  tM 
office;  by  thos^: wlio  had  previously  liad  lai^  ei^ierienee  in  the  mamtgetteot 
of  the  UniverBity,  anch  through  whose  counsel  tlie  olBoe  was  Oruaiedf  tHthtt* 
express  object  of  remedying  the  lamentable  evils  which  had  heretofore' ariiei 
in  the  administration  of  the  inMitutbn  on  account  of  the  want  of «' viAle  aed 
responsible  and  permameiU  head  of  the  University. 

The  person  so  deliberately  chosen  by  a  body  of  mea  of  such  high  imd&ig 
in  the  State,  and  possessed  of  such  opportunities  fi>r  right  Judgment;  ^olsMd 
upon  his  duties  in  the  month  of  October,  1853.  And  Vve  nan  act  betterdi^ 
scribe  the  oondidcMi  of  tlie  instttutioa  at  that  time  tham  by  placing  1)efi*eyeQ 
an  extract  from  the  final  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  then  in  powe^. 

"At  the  commencement  of  their  duties  they  enoounterad'  some  pefflalBt 
embarrassments,  whicOi,  for  a  time,  retarded  their  efibrts  to  faifheenew  lilhind 
energy  into  the  institution.  They  found  the  University  tn  debt,  tl»  enthv  li^ 
come  oi  the  year  anticipated,  the  warrants  dishonored  s(t  an  ompty  UiMmf, 
one  of  its  most  important  departments  unpopular,  $md  the  'prooihMM  Blenrf 
profossore  who  still  had  charge  of  tiilB  department,  smorthig-  Uddi^r  whitlfcT 
and  their  friends  regarded  as  an  haeulthig  pubHo  dtauletal.**    '^Tbe  pecidiarff^ 
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ganization  of  the  Univorsity  under  the  old  Bystem,  particularly  the  absence  of  a 
permanent  exeoutive  oiBcer  or.PreMdenty  to  WMoh  over  and  «oBtyol  its  internal 
affairs,  more  than  anj  other  cause,  Idd  to'  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
lonner  Regenta  and^Profeasoni..  Ujoidsf  the  esjbrthig  q^item  we .Inist  a  aimilar 
jdisunderetaiidiog  viU.Boircir  occur."    . 

Sf^  fiK  liad  publie.  oottfidence  and  respect  been  whhilni^pm  tkatf  Mb^tbttand- 
jftg  tl)a  ooDStant  Increasa  in  the  popuktioii  of  tba  Slate^  and  noferithstanding 
the  general  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  »  gratoilous  liberal  eduoativn,  tJbie 
Di)mber  of  fftudeots  in  the  ddpartment  of  letters  bad  diminished  U)  Uw  ranall  to- 
tal of  about  fortjf  and  the  hold  upon  tliese  was  very  preoarioos.  -J^  ■:. 
■•  ^o  can  not  fipd  more  reliable  evidoioe  of  the  ohftoge  whidb  w«6  :Wtoiight 
within  the  term  of  otfioe  «f  that  Board,  than  by  again  extEacting  Arom  their  re- 
port: 

}^Ab  soon  as  the  flnandal  condition  of  the  University,  And  the  inlMmaliCD  in 
poasesaion  of  the  Board  justified  the  measure,  Heoty.  P.  T^pao,.  Ua  D.,  of 
]^ew  YoEk  citor,  was  elected  President  of  the :  Uoiveni^,  end  by  virtue  of  hla 
office  became  its  principal  executive  oflScer,  whiob  dw^  he  hsa  steadily  per- 
formed with  honor  to  himself  and  profit  to  the  InstitutipQ  ever  wbiob.  be  pre- 
«dee,  Believing  that  iius  views  of  a  proper  University  educatfon  ane  Ub«ral, 
.pcpgressive,  and  adapted  te  the  present  age,  we  have,  suateined  him  to  the  ex- 
tent of  oor  ability,  in  all  measures  for  the  advaacement  of  the  University,  and 
U-giveB  us  pleasure  to  add,  that  we  have  nurely  disagreed  with  him  as  to  its 
tnie  interested  during  the  period  we  have  bean  assoeiated  in  charge  of  theisati- 
tution.  The  profq>erity  of  the  University  and  its  adaptation  to  the  highest  edu- 
fsatjkNBal  wants  of  the  people,  can  no  longer  be  questioned.  The. evidence  of 
^lis  is  found  in  its  present  freedom  from  finanoial  embamssnion^  and  in  tbede- 
eervodly  high^  reputation  it  maintains  at  home  and  abroad." 

The  report  shows  that  at  its  date  <]>e<fembar  aist,  J651)  the  numibep  of  stu- 
dents had  increased  in  the  department  of  letters  to  tw<»- hundred  and  aeveoty- 
mx,  (during  a  period  of  great  financial  embairassment,)  and  in  the  other 'de- 
partments, to  such  an  extent,  that  there  were  four  hundred  and  flfij  stndents 
then  in  attendance.   . 

And  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  that  year  (Hoa.  J.  D^  Pieroey  the  Rrst  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  Hon.  H.  C.  Knight)  in  their  report  set  forth 
^ what  the  University  had  become:" 

. :./* It  has  been  founded  about  twenty  years.  Within  that  period  much  useful 
experience  has  been  acquired,  and  some  erroneous  ideas  have  beenioorceoted. 
Thb  experiment  of  a  government  wiiJumi  a  head  haa  been  tried  and  abandoned. 
Whilat  much  good  has  been  done  and  foundations  have  been  laid  during  all 
these  twenty  years,  the  decided  prosperity  of  the  University  is  quite  recent. 
Within  three  years,  it  has,  by  a  sudden  leap,  reached  a  rank  in  reputation  and 
actual  efficiency,  not  perhaps  equal  with  this  vety  first  ef  American  institutions, 
^^  eertainly  inferior  to  very  few." 

X<et  it  be  marked  by  all  tbat^  ait  this  most  difficult  period  in  the  adminietra- 
tjioa  of  afiairs,  there  was  no  eonfliot  of  authority  between  the  President  and  tho 
Bf^snts^  no  allegation  that  there  had  been  any  arrogatkm  by  the  former  of  the 
ppwen  and  prerogatives  d  the  iatter.  On  the  contrary,  by  mutual  confidence, 
lespecst  and  cordiality,  by  eamoat  co-opotstioii  and  conciliatory  bearing,  with- 
oot  jealousies  or  unjust  auaplcionB^  or  nawecthy  deprsoiation  of  motives,  the 
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work  of  building  up  the  institution  bad  gono  forward  with  entire  harmony  aod 
most  g;ratif3Mng  success. 

It  is  quito  evident  from  these  facts  and  this  experience,  that  there  was  no 
necessary  conflict  in  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  President  and  the  Board— no 
inevitable  occasion  for  any  misunderstanding  between  them,  in  the  hones(  ef- 
fort to  fulfill  tlieir  responsibilities,  without  sinister  objects  or  ulterior  eada. 
And  it  seems  also  fairly  inferable  that  there  was  nothing  m  the  character,  con- 
duct  or  views  of  the  President  at  all  incompatible  with  a  due  regard  for  the 
proper  authority  of  the  Begents,  or  calculated  to  embarraw  them  in  any  legiti- 
mate action. 

It  was  not  until  the  present  Board  acceded  to  power  that  any  difficultiei 
arose.  A  recurrence  to  the  history  of  those  difficulties  will  enable  the  poblic 
to  judge  whether  any  imperative  necessity,  or  even  any  considerate  regard  fbt 
the  interests  of  the  University,  demanded  or  justified  the  recent  action  of  the 
Board  in  the  removal  of  the  President 

Beibre  doing  this,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  every  published  report 
of  the  Board  of  Begents,  and  the  respective  Boavds  of  Yisiton^  down  to  the 
present  time,  lias  represented  the  University  to  be  in  a  most  prosperous  coadi- 
tion,  and  constantly  improving  in  reputation  and  efficiency.  And  it  lias  never 
been  intimated  to  the  people  tlint  there  was  any  occasion  for  any  important 
change  in  the  management  of  the  institution. 

A  reference  to  the  published  "  School  Reports "  of  the  past  ten  years  will 
verify  our  statement,  and  will  also  aid  us  in  the  consideration  of  the  causes 
which  instigated  tlie  removal  of  the  President 

Ko  formal  statement  of  reasons  for  this  action  has  been  given  to  the  public; 
or  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  Board. 

Why  not?  AVas  it  because  the  charges  were  of  such  a  monstrous  character 
that,  from  a  considerate  regard  to  Dr.  Tappan,  the  Board  humanely  avoided 
publication  to  the  world  ? 

His  open  challenge  to  the  Board  at  the  time  of  their  action,  and  the  reiterx' 
ted  demands  of  his  friends  since  that  day,  stamp  with  falsity  the  base  innucnd<»* 

AVas  it  l>ecause  the  Regents  so  highly  recognize  the  dignity  of  their  ofB 
that  they  do  not  consider  it  compatible  with  their  elevated  duty  to  mak 
known  their  grounds  of  action? 

This  Board,  unlike  any  otlier,  have  courted  notoriety;  from  the  day  of  thei 
accession  to  office,  they  liave  proclaimed  that  their  meetings  were  open  to 
they  have  urged  newspapers  to  send  reporters,  and,  in  the  absence  of  sad],  o] 
of  tlieir  own  number  has  himseVf  *' kept  the  public  fully  infonned"  of 
measures  as  would  help  on  his  purposes.    If  it  was  thought  prop^  to  pat 
fore  the  public  the  most  ununportant  as  well  as  the  least  creditable  detaib 
their  proceedings,  it  is  scarcely  probable  tliat  this  matter  was  iuppreased 
a  delicate  sense  of  propriety. 

Was  it  because  they  feared  the  effect  of  "agitation"  upon  the  interests 
the  University? 

We  protest  tliat  if  sound  reasons  existed,  a  c^m,  fair  and  impartial 
tion  would  in  nowise  have  induced  such  excited  diseoasion  or  such  Tiok^K^ 
feeling  as  the  method  adopted  was  calcuhited  to  proroke.    The  permanent  le^d' 
fare  of  such  an  institution  will  hardly  be  promoted  by  the  aleat,  unexpIaiD^ 
expulsion  of  a  chief  officer  whose  services  have  been  poblidy  acknowledge^ 
and  appreciated  during  a  long  series  of  years. 
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No!  each  motives  did  not  actuate  the  men  in  power;  we  believe  that  events 
fill  show — (no  mutter  how  it  roav  bo  lieroafler  attempted  to  flrame  a  subtle  de- 
ense  of  the  action)— that  the  RegentA  did  not  dare  to  place  then  upon  the  rec- 
ord and  before  the  people  their  real  reaaons. 

The  determination  of  those  favoring  the  removal  was  secret  It  was  not 
iven  mentioned  to  a  part  of  the  Board  until  the  day  before  the  action.  No  dis- 
nssion  was  had  in  the  Board  or  by  any  formal  meeting. 

The  proceeding  was  purposely  abrupt  and  disrespectful  All  ordinary  conr- 
esy  was  ignored.  The  resolutions  were  curt  and  betokened  malice— they  did 
lot  recognize  any  merit,  nor  acknowledge  the  slightest  service,  nor  admit  the 
Qscharge  of  any  duty  by  the  officer  who  had  labored  in  the  institution  for 
otokj  years.  And,  to  make  their  action  more  personally  ofTonsive,  they  pursue 
i  Bunilar  course  with  a  member  of  his  family  who  had  quietly,  unobtrusively 
md  acceptably  discharged  the  humble  duties  of  Librarian. 

We  believe  that  events  will  show  tliat  the  removal  of  Dr.  Tappan  is  to  be  at- 
ributed  to  the  personal  hostility  and  selflsh  ambition  of  one  member  and  to  tlie 
xdd,  money-grasping  purposes  of  another  member  of  the  Board. 

They  came  into  power  on  the  1st  of  January,  1858.  Immediately  the  col- 
nnns  of  one  of  the  Detroit  papers  were  occupied  with  lengthy  letters  from 
monymous  correspondents,  purporting  to  be  located  in  different  portions  of  the 
State,  while  in  fact  they  all  clearly  marked  the  same  author.  These  letters, 
irith  occasional  articles,  were  continued  through  a  series  of  years ;  they  con- 
lafned  low-bred  atUicks  upon  the  President,  insulting  innuendoes  impenehing 
lis  integrity,  ridiculing  his  character  and  depreciating  his  efibrts ;  they  foment- 
sd  difficulties  among  the  professors  and  paraded  before  the  public  their  petty 
aickerings;  they  disparaged  the  astronomical  observatory,  and  sought  to 
pround  the  sensibilities  of  the  director;  they  ca\iled  at  the  slightest  expendi- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  aiding  this  officer  in  his  efforts,  and  they  made  light  of 
tiis  studies  and  the  results  of  his  observation.  The  unfortunate  incident  of  his 
sonnection  with  the  President  condemiked  him  as  an  additional  object  of  assault 
Bxnn  ignorant  malice. 

The  venom  of  these  articles  proved  its  own  antidote.  The  spirit  which  dic- 
tated them  was  so  manifestly  malignant  that  they  ceased  to  have  any  influence 
iipon  the  public  mind  except  disgust  toward  the  author. 

TJnsuccessftil  in  this  efibrt,  and  learning  wisdom  fhmi  experience,  a  more 
30Tert  and  insidious  plan  was  adopted.  The  public  avowal  had  been  made 
that  the  President  should  be  removed  befbre  the  Board  went  out  of  office; 
ind  the  person  making  it  was  too  persistent  to  be  baffled  or  discouraged  by  a 
lingle  fbdlure. 

Under  the  pretext  that  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  University  re- 
loired  compilation  and  revision,  ho  obtained  such  action  that  a  "  Code  of  By- 
laws," Ac.,  was  presented  to  the  Board  within  a  few  months  after  their  acces- 
sion to  office,  and  when  they  were  comparatively  unacquainted  with  the  ad- 
ninistration  of  the  institution.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Code  was  to  take 
torn  the  President  very  many  of  the  powers  which  had  been  conceded  to  him 
yy  the  previous  Board,  some  of  which  were  essential  to  his  efficiency  as  the 
'chief  executive  officer  of  the  University."  By  specious  argument  the  Regents 
irere  induced  to  adopt  this  code,  were  led  to  believe  that  upon  them  alone  rest- 
ed the  entire  responsibility  of  the  administration  of  the  institution,  without  ref- 
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erence  or  deference  to  the  President    Ten  standing  committees  were  appoiII^ 
ed,  among  whom  the  power  was  nominally  divided ;  but^  in  &ct,  one  Regent 
was  chairman  of  seven  of  the  niost  important  committees.    And,  in  prbcesi  of 
time,  alitiost  the  entire  duties  of  the  Board  were  devolved  upon  the  twn  Ite- 
gents  whoso  proximily  to  the  ITnlversity  enabled  tfaem  to  Bssnme  the  power 
most  readily.    One  of  these  men  bding  Chairman  bf  the  Ffaiance  Commiitee, 
and  also  custodian  of  the  Ainds,  and  having  obtained  the  a^^intmeBt  of  a  near 
relative  as  Steward,  made  it  his  special  task  to  demonstrate  by  his  practices  the 
complete  subordination  of  the  President  to  his  arbitrary  antfaorfty.    Without 
prolonging  this  review,  we  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  charging  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  President  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Constant  scheming  and  -on- 
wearied  efforts  of  a  small  minority  in  the  Board,    fa  skying  this  we  do  not  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  written  evidence  exists  showing  a  secret  intrigue  on  the  part 
of  two  persons— one  formeriy  connected  with,  and  another  now  a  member  of 
the  Faculties—Shaving  in  view  the  supplanting  of  Dr.  Tappan,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  elected  successor.    It  may  hereafter  transpire  that  this  influence 
working  upon  the  Board  during  the  past  five  years,  has  assisted  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  result.    But  it  is  to  the  systematic  operatiobs  of  this  minority 
in  the  Board  that  the  State  is  dhiefly  indebted  for  the  present  condition  of 
things.    By  personal  detraction  through  the  press,  by  insults  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Board,  by  studied  disrespect  in  the  presence  of  undergraduates,  the  head 
of  the  University  has  been  beset  for  the  past  six  years.    Instead  of  advice  and 
support  and  cordial  co-operation,  he  has  met  with  contempt;    instead  of  a 
hearty  R3rmpnthy  in  his  eflbrts  to  build  up  a  complete  and  finished  TTtuvetslty, 
his  plans  have  been  ridiculed,  his  projects  hampered  and  embarrassed,  and  bis 
action  repudiated. 

Membora  of  the  Faculties  have  been  chosen,  and  othere  removed,  withooi 
consultation  with  him.    And  when  in  the  orgnnlzntioii  of  a  most  important  d 
partment,  ho  suggested  the  expediency  of  selecting  some  person  widely  kno 
and  of  extended  influence  throughout  the  country,  the  intimation  was  not  onl; 
disregarded  but  was  made  use  of  to  prejudice  tlie  opinions  of  those  who  wc: 
elected. 

Ilostinty  to  the  President  with  membera  of  the  Faculties  has  been  purposely 
engendered  and  kept  alive ;  jealousy  of  his  authority  and  his  reputation  has 
incited,  and  complaints  to  the  Regents  have  been  encouraged.    To  such  an  e: 
tent  have  membera  of  the  Faculties  been  made  to  feel  their  independence  of 
President  and  their  complete  subjection  to  the  Regents,  that  when  the  latt«- 
required  of  thoia  some  open  "  acquiescence  "  in  the  recent  iMTtion^  they  pdt 
fore  the  public  a  garbled  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  t^ 
(out  of  twenty-two)  members  of  the  TTniversity  Senate— a  statement  which 
not  truly  set  forth  the  action  then  taken. 

Flagrant  falsehoods  In  respect  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  President  o 
the  students,  and  as  to  the  character  of  University  discipline,  have  been 
derously  put  forth  to  destroy  his  hold  upon  right-minded  people. 

Through  these  various  instrumentalities,  the  removal  has  been  effected; 
with  it,  as  an  inevitable  and  anticipated  result,  the  Regpents  have  also  gsL 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Brunnow,  the  Director  of  the  Astronomies^  Obeerni 
— a  modest,  unobtrusive  gentleman,  whose  genius  and  scholarly  attafmik^D/li 
are  recognized  by  the  highest  scientific  men  in  his  department,  both  in  Emrqie 
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od  America.  We  do  not  caat  the  refipooaiUlitj  upon  all  the  membera  of  the 
terd.  We  believe  that  tlio  majority  of  thoae  favoring  the  action  were  the  un- 
itting  instruments  of  others,  and  that  they  were  misled.  Unworthy  purposes 
I  reference  to  the  election  of  a  succesaor — improper  considerationB  which  ev- 
17  fliend  of  the  University  should  frown  upon,  doubtless  rendered  aomo  mem- 
en  more  open  to  conviction  and  more  rea^y  to  believe. 

Certainly,  if  they  liad  met  the  question  in  tlie  proper  manner,  if  they  had  ro- 
oired  an  open  and  impartial  hearing  of  charges,  Uiey  would  have  sliown  thom- 
slves  more  wortliy  of  their  high  position,  and  would,  perhapiv  ^^^^  arrived  at 
diilerent  conclusion. 

They  are  responsible  for  the  discourteous,  unjust  and  arbitrary  manner  in 
rhich  the  proceedings  were  conducted. 

The  simple  fact  of  their  adopting  such  an  important  me^Qure  at  the  dose  of 
letr  term  of  office,  without  the  slightest  consultation  with  thqir  successors, 
iistifies  the  suspicion  that  their  purpose  was  to  forestall  the  aqtion  of  the  new 
loard,  and  to  embarrass  them  In  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

If  they  had  only  created  tlie  vacancy,  and  committed  the  choice  of  a  succes- 
ir  to  tliose  who  were  soon  to  fill  their  places,  and  upon  whom  tJie  responyibil- 
7  of  the  choice  would,  of  necessity,  largely  devolve,  there  would  have  been 
as  reason  for  the  belief  that  it  was  the  purpose  to  surround  the  measure  with 
axAi  influences  that  it  would  require  much  firmness,  independence  and  deter- 
mination to  investigate  the  grounds  of  their  action. 

The  University  belongs  to  the  people  of  Michigan.  Its  endowments  were 
lado  for  your  benefit.  Its  gprowth  and  prosperity  are  matters  of  personal  in- 
yrest  to  you. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  show  that  the  presence  of  Dr.  Tappon  and  his  char- 
cter  and  Infiuence  are  essential  to  its  continued  efilcienoy.  The  object  of  this 
aper  is  to  place  before  you  the  grounds  upon  whidi  the  Alumni  believe  tl)at 
reat  wrong  to  the  person,  and  great  injury  to  the  institution,  have  been  ac- 
omplished  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Board. 

Many  of  us  were  students  under  the  old  regime  when  there  was  no  head  to 
iie  University.  Many  have  been  students  under  the  present  administration ; 
U  concur  with  him  who  has  been  so  unexpectedly  (to  us)  called  to  take  charge 
f  the  institution,  that  "the  strength  and  reputation  which  the  noble  University 
f  Michigan  has  attained,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  supervision  of  the  "  late  "  Pres- 
ient"  With  that  gentleman,  too,  we  have  had  occasion  to  admire  "  the  enter- 
rise  and  faithfulness  with  which  the  kite  "President  has  educated  the  public 
pinion  of  Michigan."  W*ith  him,  the  Alumni  do  "gratefully  remember  Ills  for- 
ler  kindness,  and  our  very  pleasant  and,  to  us,  profitable  associations  in  the 
ast"  But  (not  with  him)  do  wo  indicate  our  gratitude  by  allowing  the  Presi- 
ent  to  be  rudely  ejected  from  his  office,  and  notified  to  quit  his  house,  without 
ttering  our  solemn  protest  to  the  people  of  the  State,  whoso  servants  have 
bused  their  trust 

In  conclusion,  the  Alumni  do  not  think  themselves  bold  to  say  that,  from 
lieir  knowledge  of  the  career  of  Dr.  Tappan  as  President,  from  their  acquaint- 
nce  with  his  system  of  discipline,  his  demeanor  with  the  students,  his  efforts 
nth  the  people  to  make  known  the  University  and  its  real  character,  ond  to 
icrcaso  the  public  interest  in  its  welfare ;  from  his  enlarged  views  of,  and  elab- 
rate  dissertations  upon,  the  edacatiouol  interests  of  the  State,  and  from  his 
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earnest  and  successful  appeals  among  our  citizens  for  the  establishment  of  the 
"  Detroit  Observatory  of  the  Universitj ;"  fh>m  the  exalted  diaracter  which  be 
has  attain^  as  an  able  and  eloquent  diTine,  a  fihristjan  gentienaan  of  juit  nd 
liberal  spirit,  a  philosophical  schfilart  qnsurpass^  in  attamments,  and  a  pitriot 
who  has  infused  ths. nobles^  sentlmeiitiei;  and  aipiraftbiw  into  the  hfiemgf'd 
with  whom  he  ha^  been  associated;  from  the  enthusiastic  and  dmddt  onam- 
mous  verdict  of  the  entire  :bodj  of  sikiidentlB  wtio  haye  been  conmiitted  to  hii 
instruction;  fnm  the  strong  testhnony  of  the  great  bod  J  of  his  neig^bhgfilB 
Ann  Arbor,  And  of  eUcitixnui  witdi  whom  he  has  been  fiuiiiUirtj  aoqiiifaKQd; 
firom  the  various  eyidence  which  they  possess,  Dr.  Tappan  is  the  most  fit  aoi 
desirable  incumbent  of  the  ofi^ce  of  President  of  the  UBlVCfrify^-^bst  900^ 
ble  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  leae  likeiy  thatr  aof  oftt 
persmi  to  create  discord,  frHtatioU  and  opposition;  and  th«  Alumiuthsiefive 
urge  his  reappointment  to  the  Preeidency.  '\ 

»  _  ■  -  *  * 

In  behalf  of  the  Aiumni  by'the  Oemmitteei 

....        .  ••■■"••' 

s.  p.  MiuB%    ^ 

K  a  GoppiocH,  1  ^^^ 

C.  H.  Diinsoji,  .  J  V 

J.  S.  KEWBBRldY,  President  of  the  Canvention. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Abmstbono,  )  _-_ ^    ^ 

RET.  C.  R.  PATTisoN,     [  ^  ^reOS^t^ 
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9f  Trinity  CoHego,  Toronto,  and  (luoen't  Collago.  Kingston,  it  woll  aa  tha  Roman 
ooUagai  at  OtUwa,  Kingiton,  and  Toroato,  and  in  tha  Baptist  Literary  lutttuta,  at 
ek.  * 
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■DUCATIONAL  MISCELLANY  AND  INTSLLIGEKCK. 


Natuihai.  akd  State  Tjuouem'  AaBOCiATUuiS.  Xha  ^"""^l  lleeUiip  rf 
the  several  SUite  AmxaalStau  oT  Tauberi,  w  wtll  Mot  th*  AJnerictt  laCUali 
of  loattuctioD,  and  of  Qie  Nutloiul  Teaolitnt'  Assocbtlon  weie  never  mOK  UO^ 
0U1I7  attended  Chan  during  tha  cuiTMiI  year.  'We  hop«  is  eur  nrxt  ftsiDbir  In 
give  a  cDinaiftry  of  tha  ptoo«edui|i  of  ill  these  meelinga  for  Ie43..         ^t  ~  . 

Wo  ihulL  be  under  grt^t  obligatiana  to  the  Scurclni^-,  or  oUwrotBc^^ 
vlll  pnipara  and  forward  a  farieT  Hurtory  of  eacli  Afsodutjon,  giTlQg.tlif  jaifl* 
oribfraHglBallbQnder^  the  date  Uid  piece  ot each  Bici?tiaK,ii>idBi 
jed  of  each  lecturer,  Ac 

SiuoMsoys  CiHCDLAK  ZooinaiCAL  Okabt.  We  UteDdedtohBven 
BOme  length  ft  Very  iD^eniou*  and  awful  Cliart  of  Uiq  Aaiiiial  iLinpdinn.  csn- 
■tmcted  b7  Prod  Kmooaun,  of  lUnibnl,  Cuou^  by  wlucli  tlie  ^luk-tfii'uli'Hi  «f 
anlmola  Into  thdr  soversl  ulHUvluon^  ipeoiea,  and  Twieitirt.oailvef  en  ftnddv- 
tioguidied  b  a  glance,  lliia  CtuiTtwUlbfl]jublifll)edbyflcIi<.-iiiidrliCrB,  Sft0^ 
k  Co^  130  Grwd  *.,  S»W  York,  and  ««  camizieud^  ii  to  lb<i  >'*rariil  <>4M£ 
tlon  of  twT  Kaolier  wlio  irfihei  to  have  at  baoa  on  liU  uWiv  i'  the  W>^<' 
hie  Kl)pcl,-«r  clau-room  a  oonTenieiit  rf^fcreiiec,  or  uuiliedi^  to  M>El}i^{>>e 
"Tnnjfliilinn  and ditractenatici  of  aof  diaputfd  Bpteimcn^  Zouitif^.,    ;'     ,. 

TTASaED  Couidbh's  Fikr  LssBon.  We  are  Miiltftited  <o  tlia  pitUlilwik 
TUUBBICK  A.  BROim  A  Co.,  1  OontUll  glK^t,  Siulon,  Ibi  a,  LOi-f  of  ■  new 
odltioo  of  "Mbum's  JTrri  J^euotw  in  ATiilxiulk."  Ihia  t4  One  W  tlioRtanl- 
bookawhich  we  ever  took  iin^iptcial  paiii.1  to  i^ot  into  «GtMH^Il  lUidrr  osr  vagtf- 
Tialon;  «iid  vo  iro  ^ad  to  w^ooina  it  lu  new  ^p«^  nnd  niib  a  Q\-ah  t4^rw- 
mcnt  bf  ov  fhond  Dr.  H.  E  Xnenon,  who  fort^  yetn  tgr;  Intrudnoed  ttVto 
the  BngUah  Uigb  Sdiool  of  BiMton,  "a*  the  inoet  uii;,'iDil  i>Bd  locivt  nllfM* 
work  upon  the  SDbjn.-t  tlttt  hu  yet  tipfftared."  This  Idgti  praise  is  us  juci  wnr 
w  wbea  it  was  Iii«t  pouted.: 

Wir.Km'  STEXCIUXa  At»  Anutft  Iiiit&  Havk^frnitrtred  laucli  a 
frim  the  hm  of  tbiek,  con-odliVi  and  Caliog  inke,  ic  f  Ivoe  u 
exi^en  <wr  great  (ttiafacKoB  wltli  tbe  i^ualUica  0!  eo\i-iA  kiitJs  of  Ist  l^A^ 
fliotutad by  WiOaiuA  Ct.,  DUraO,  JficAifnn,  vrhidi a  Mi'nd  li:w  kdi  w  fbr'Wft 
and  weaiiak our  fKcndiamti^  teachers,  ediioia,  did  iiabGcuffma  in  tko  VtM^ 
will  tbuk  ua  fcr  oalliiig  tlieir  ittcntion  to  thtse  luks, siuculkctund  m  tlidtcwa 
eeotioo.    We  know  of  none  bdtler. 

AuEWCAK  PuoTOTTPi:  CoKBAVT.  W»  Imre  beRira  Mtedai  otiuntionaf 
our  reader^  DDd  of  aQ  iiilercatod  in  wood-r'ut  illu..tmt)ona,  lo  ito  froma^a* 
wall  H  Oio  eznlloDCo  of  the  pliolugrapliiu  okctruirpi'^  at  Lbi:  Anisncio  n^ 
tjpe  Company,  wha«6  place  of  bmlneBa  is  l^o.  i  tefir?  Pisce,  BM^uiaDStr^ 
New  Y«t  City.  Wa  giro  on  ftw  aext  yngo  on  acftntste  flfld  spirited  «||^  tflr 
the  some  procen,  of  the  engraTrng  (Sum  steel)  In  KIscnh'BeditiqDuf'J^il^n'v 
ZatfuJ^pMa."  Tie  pbte  gitrs  the  only  [xirbrultoT  that  "gmnd  014  Mjtf^." 
which  haa'  ben  IbUowed  on  pm  of  tbe  pantli  o/  one  of  the  Comipiib^  ivcqa 
of  tbe  new  nouMaoT  P«i!Un(«ib  We  liSTc  liereulxo,  tlt»)K>rtr3iCB)>Cae««ral 
Other  hiBtoric  names  Id  cdnntkn,  that  or  r^IrJcjtoi  Cliecke.ltie'tosctHf  Df(}ifi0B 
Elizabetti,  of  Klmsr,  th«  teacher  Of  Ludy  J)io«  Gruy,  nnil  of  Jrdm  Stu/iD>  Cl» 
grcatMt  ednoMor  of.tba  tlYltienUi  conbir;.  Tn.-ftai^nin'.  -nor^-^"  jrtJH 
Codes  of  Saznny,  and  Wirtemberii,  ihe  Academy  of  Goaera,  and  the  mint 
valuable  sug^^Uons  of  Asclium'a  "Sctmobiuutfr." 
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GolJsmith's  Qpinion  of  mAthcmatics  and  logieverq  sbaiM.  Ij 
WarbajctoD,  Grayi  and  other  emioent  writers.    JEUfihop  Warbaitoi, 

in  thfe  Thtrodixction  to  Ims  Discourse  on  "/te/tirfn,*'  nays :— ^ 

"TUenseof  these  boMUd  instrumeots  of  troth  [Logics  and  lUtbeiqttic^] 
goea  DO  further  than  ,to  aapist  u^  tb^  ope  ia  tho  form  of  reasoningi  the,  other  k 
the  method  of  dlseoiirate^  i   ,   .  ■:  =        - 

'^  Aristotle's  iavention  of  the  categories  was  a  surprisiDg. effort  of  liuoifn  ^ 
But,  ijk  practice,  logic  is  soore  a  trick  than  a  sciei^ce,,  (brmed  rather  to^sanni 
than  to  instruct .  And,  in  some  sort,  we  may  apply  to  .the  art  of  ^Uogisoi  wjial 
a  roftfi,  of  wit  says  of  rhetoric,  that  it  only  teaoheth  na  to  name  t(^)se  Cook 
whioh  nature  had  before  put  into  our  haiids,  and  tai^t  the  use  oC,  Hovmi) 
all  its  real  yirtue  conaists.in  the  oQEpapendipus  detection  of  a  iallJEU^^  .  l^istte 
utmost  it  can  do  for  trutlx.  In  the  rscrvico  of  chican<^  indeed,  it.  ia  a  mere  .jg^ 
glor's  knot,  now  iast,  now  loose;  and  the  schoo^p^  who  poqKjSScd  it  in.s 
supreme  degree,  are  fuU  pCiijis  legerdemain..  B^t  its  Une^rakif  is  now  ,indl 
known ;  and  tliere  is  but  little,  noed  tp  put  it  lowtr  ii^  the  general:  egtunatioe, 

''However,  what  logi^  hath-  lost  of  itS;  credit  for  this  aerrios^  yoathfflstifli 
hav^  gaipied.    And  geometry  ia  now  supposed  to  dq  woaders,  aa  w^  la  the  ||l^ 
tern  of  man  as  of  matter. ;  It  must  be  owned,  the  rqal  TirtU|e  it  hath|  it  hadae* 
quired  long  since:  fon  1^  ]9rh^  is  left  us  of  antiquity,  weaee  how  al€;ga]^||f  Jt 
was  tlien  handled,  an4  how  sublimely  it  was  pursued.    BpJL  the  f3iith  i%  afl  Jil 
use,  for  the  purpose  ^n  .qu^tion,  besid4?s  what  bath  been  already.  nifPt&ws^ 
seems  to,  be  only  bahltwitipg  the  mjnd  to  think  long  and  closely:  and  it  ]voiiM 
be  well  if  tbis  Advantage  made  amende  for  some  iDconvenienoe^  asioe^lNiniUi 
from  it    It  may  soem  perhaps  too  ,m|ich  a  pf^radox  tp  paj^  thaJ^  long;  habit,  i^ 
this  science  incapacitate^  the  mind  for  reasoning  at.laige,  and  .espeoiamy  ia.tbs 
search  of  moral  truth.    And  yet^  I.  believe,  nothing  is  more  ^Xftain.  :  The  al^Mt 
of  geometry  is  demonst«itioD,^nd  its  subject  admits  of  it,  and  is  almost  tfa0 
only  one  that  doth.    In  iliis  science,  whatever  Ss  not  demonSUatSoa,  is  iiott&ig; 
or  at  least  b^lW  the  prx^tbssoFs  regard.    Probability;  thi^tig^'  its  almM  litffills 
degre^  from  simple  ignonince  ap  to  abaolote  celtalatf,  Is  the  fefya  Ateofailiif 
the  geometrician.    And  yet- here  it  is  :that  the  great  bMaiaeas  of  the  htflMB 
mind  is  .carr^d  on,  t)^  search  and  discovery  of  fillitbe  imfK)rtanfc  truths  w^ 
concern  us  as  reasonable  creatures.    And  here  ^  it  is  that  all  its  vigpr  is  eanrtF> 
cd :  for  to  proportion  tlie  assent  to  ttio  probability  accompanying  every  ivfii% 
degree' of  moral  eviilencb  requires  the  most  ohlarg^ft  and'  sbvintlign  exertecf 
reason.    But  the  harder  fhitf  u^e  6f  any  titing,  the  more  of  faslHtifc  rsfiifsd  to 
make  ud  perfect  in  it    f s- it  tlien  likely  tliat  th^  geometei',  long  doafiaed'to  ti* 
routino  of  demonatfation,  tl)e  easic^  execoise  of  reason,  wiieremu(^[lesB  of  At 
vigor  than  of  the  attention  of  mind  ia  required  to  .^xcel,ehon^  finv  a  f^i^ 
Judgment  on  subjects,  whose  trutli  or  lisdaehood  ia  to  be  rated  by  the  pcobabfli' 
ties  of  moral  evidence?  I  call  mathematics  the  easiest  exercise  of  reason,  on  lbs 
authority  of  Cicero,  who  observes,  'that  scarce  any  man  ever  set  himself  vpiM 
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this  etudy,  who  did  not  make  what  progroas  in  it  ho  pleased/*  But  besides  ao 
quired  inability,  prejudice  renders  the  veteran  mathematician  still  less  capable 
of  judging  of  moral  evidence.  He  who  hath  been  so  long  accustomed  to  lay 
together  and  compare  ideas,  and  hatK  reaped  the  richest  fruits  of  sjjeculntive 
truth  for  his  labor,  regard^  all  the  lower  degrees  of  43V)dence  as  in  the  train  only 
of  his  mathematical  principality :  and  he  commonly  disposes  of  them  in  so 
dMpotic  B  manner,  that  the  ratio  uttimd  mathcmaticurum  is  become  almost  as 
gfMlt  a  tibef  tipon  rea^n,  as  other  se^erdgti  decisions.  •!  m%1n  ap))ea1;  Ibr  the 
tnith  of  this,  to  those  wonderful  conclusious  which  goomcters,  whc^xcondeisoend- 
ing  to  write  on  history,  ethics,  or  theology,  have  made  from  their  promises. 
Bot  the  thini^  is  notorlotts:  and  it  is  now  no  secret  thaAhe  oldcsft  mathemuti- 
tiak  in  Knglatid  b  tile  worst  rcasoncr  in  it.  But  I  would  not  be  R'isttdken,  as 
undervaluing  the  many  useful  discoveries  made  from  time  to  time  (n  mfyra)  mat- 
tera  by  profesiBod  nmthematfcians.  Kot  will  any  on^  so  mistake  me,  wlra  does 
iMrt  Rnt  conlbund  the  genitis  and  the  geometer;  and  then  conclude  tliot  what 
Uru  the  achievement  of  his  wit,  was  the  product  of  hw  theorems. 

""Yet  stfU  It  must  be  owned,  that  this  di«!riptine  habituates  the  mind  to  think 
dbaely;  and  maylii&lp  us  to  a  good  method  of  composition,  tn  tltbiibTiiost  un- 
promlstng  ag!*B^  when  the  forms  of  thid  schools  were  as  tedious  tind  intricate,  as 
tlie' matter  they  titatcd,  was  absurd  or  trifling,  it  hath  had  fdtc^  enough  to 
bfeak  thrtragh  the  bondage  of  custom,  atid  to  dear  awny  the  thorns  that  then 
perplexed  afad'overgrcrw  the  paths  of  Icaniing.  Thomas  Bradwardin,  a  mathe- 
matldan,  and '  Ardifotehiop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  fbiirteenth  century,  in  Itis 
JfcmoQS  book  De  cottm  Dei^  hath  treated  liis  subject,  hot  as  it  was  wotit  to  bo 
handled  in  the  schooHs  but  in  tlie  better  method  of  the  g^edmoter?.  And  in  an- 
other  instance,  of  more  importance,  he  hath  given  the  ag^  he  lived  in  an  ex- 
iniple  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  shivery  of  fiisMou,  I  mean  in  liis  nttenipt 
(tt  by  his  fheedoth  tnth  the  fiithera  It  seems  to  be)  of  reducing  tlicir  extra vn- 
gaAt  imthority  to  its  Jtist  bounds.  But  yet,  so  true  is  the  precediiig obnirVnt ion, 
tlutt  though  mathematics,  in  good  hands,  could  do  this,  it  could  do  no  more:  nil 
tht  opening  H  gave  to  trtith  could  not  secure  Bradwtirdhi  fitnh  the  dislionor  of 
becomiDg  advocate  for  the  most  absurd  opinion  that  ever  waft,  tlie  AntiPclffgian 
doctrine  of  fet  Austhi;  in  whidi  the  good  archbishop  was  so  mucli  in  oaniest, 
that  he  calls  the  defense  of  it,  the  cause  of  God." 

Gray,  says  bis  biograplicr  Mitford,  "  would  never  allow  tLat 
mathematical  knowledge  was  necossary  in  order  to  form  Uie  mind 
to  ft  habit  of  reasoning  or  attention.''  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  written 
dntiDgMs  residence  at  Cambridge,  he  asks;  "must  I  pore  upon 
matheinatics f  Alas!  I  can  not  see  in  too  mricli  li^ht;  I  am  no 
eagle.  It  is  very  possible  that  two  and  two  make  four,  but  I  would 
not  give  four  farthings  to  demonstrate  this  ever  sp  clearly ;  and  if 
these  be  the  profits  o^lifu,  give  me  the  amiisomcnts  of  it.  The 
people  I  behold  all  aronnd  me,  it  see^nis,  know  all  this  and  more, 
and  yet  I  do  not  know  one  of  them  who  inspires  roe  with  any  am- 
bition of  being  like  him." 

•QaisifOorAt.ii..  qui  mmhemmlici  Tocaniur,  quanta  in  nbaeuntite  rerum,  and  quam  re> 
condiu  to  arte  and  multiplici  subtiiitiite  verveniur?  quo  tamen  in  lenere  ita  multi  perfecii 
homhiM  entitenint,  ut  nemo  fere  iludaiaM  ei  •cicotin  Tcbcuitntiua  Tideaiar,  qulo,  quod 
volocrtt,  Mcutua  aiL    Dt  Ora/.  LL 


6fi«  "^ 

Chase's  AwDBTASLa  School  Disk  .utd  Siat. 
To  meet  the  wont,  long  Telt,  of  a  Btylo  or  seat  and  desk,  capable  ot  being 
adapted  to  tlie  ezccptionnl  caeei  in  evcrj  school,  viz.,  of  penona,  who  are  abore, 
or  below  Uie  maximum  or  minimum  height  provided  for  ia  a  particular  grade  of 
school, — or  wlio  require  from  incipient  deronnity,  or  any  other  cause,  a  chair  or 
desic  with  Bp[?ciul  reference  to  height  or  position,  Mr.  Amos  Chase,  of  Kotth 
Weare,  New  Uampehire,  hu  constructed  in  Adjuslalk  Scheol  Dak  and  Seal, 
which  ia  represented  in  the  following  cnt,  and  for  which  he  hai  obtained  two 


The  scat  is  rigidly  secured  to  the  rod,  a,  which  slides  smoothly  in  tbe  hollow 
cylinder,  b,  this  cylinder  being  enlarged  at  its  base  and  Jkateued  flnnly  to  tfas 
floor.  The  middle  slat  of  the  seat's  back  is  lengthened  downward  and  attadied 
at  Its  lower  end  to  a  projection  ttom  the  rod,  a,  which'  passes  through  a  vertical 
slit  made  in  the  cyUnder,  5,  for  that  purpose ;  this  slit  being  of  aulHcient  leDgth 
to  allow  the  arm  to  slide  up  and  down  with  the  Hso  and  fall  of  the  seat.  The 
•eat  is  secured  in  any  desired  position  by  a  se^screw. 

Thedoskiaolao  modo  adjustable  in  height  by  u  sinAor  arraDgement ;  thelbol- 
reot  being  supported  on  an  arm  which  is  fistencd  to  the  alidlng-rod,  aad  pinsrs 
through  a  sUt  in  the  cylinder  or  stand. 

Beside  the  lacQity  of  adjustment,  the  conveBionce  of  sweeping  a  room  proridad 
with  these  desks  and  seats  is  apparent. 

Further  information  in  relation  to  the  nitter  may  be  obtained  hjaijdirMliiii 
e,  If .  a  Fie^  at  North  Weare,  N.  B. 
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I.     REGULATIONS 

RBLATIVI    TO 

THE  ADMISSION  OF  CADETS  INTO  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 


Applications  for  admission  into  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  By  provision  of  law, 
each  Congressional  and  Territorial  district,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  en- 
titled to  have  one  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy,  and  no  more.  The  district 
appointments  are  made  on  the  nomination  of  the  member  of  Congress  repre- 
senting the  district  at  the  date  of  the  appointment.  The  law  requires  that  the 
individual  selected  shall  be  an  actual  resident  of  the  Congressional  district  of  the 
State  or  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia,  from  which  the  appointment  purports 
to  be  made.  Also,  appointments  "at  large,"  not  to  exceed  ten,  are  annually 
made.  Application  can  be  made,  at  any  time,  by  the  candidate  himself)  his 
parent,  guardian,  or  any  of  his  friends,  and  the  name  placed  on  the  register.  No 
preference  will  be  given  to  applications  on  account  of  priority ;  nor  will  any 
application  be  entered  in  the  register  when  the  candidate  is  under  or  above  the 
prescribed  age ;  the  precise  age  must  be  given ;  no  relaxation  of  the  regulation  in 
this  respect  will  be  made ;  nor  will  any  application  be  considered  in  cases  where 
the  age  and  other  qualifications  of  the  candidates  are  not  stated  The  fixed 
abode  of  the  candidate,  and  number  of  the  Congressional  district  which  he  con- 
siders his  permanent  residence,  must  be  set  forth  in  the  application.  The  pay 
of  a  cadet  is  $30  per  month,  to  commence  from  his  admission  into  the  Military 
Academy,  and  is  considered  ample,  with  proper  economy,  for  his  support 

The  appointments  will  be  made  annually  in  the  month  of  February  or  March, 
on  the  applications  made  within  the  preceding  year.  The  claims  of  all  the  can- 
didates on  the  register  will  be  couRidered  and  acted  upon.  No  certain  informa> 
tion  can  be  given  as  to  the  probable  success  of  the  candidate,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  period  for  making  the  selections.  Persons,  therefore,  making  applica- 
tions, must  not  expect  to  receive  information  on  this  point. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  person  will  be  appointed  who  has  had  a  brdther  educa- 
ted at  the  institution.  ^ 

QUALinCATIONS. 

Candidates  must  be  over  sixteen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at  the 
time  of  entrance  into  the  Military  Academy ;  must  be  at  least  five  feet  in  height, 
and  free  from  any  deformity,  disease,  or  infirmity,  which  would  render  them  unfit 
tor  the  military  service,  and  from  any  disorder  of  an  infectious  or  immoral  char- 
acter. They  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  perform  with  fisu^ility  and 
accuracy  the  various  operations  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  of  reduc- 
tion, of  simple  and  compound  proportion,  and  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

It  must  be  understood  that  a  full  compliance  with  the  above  conditions  will 
be  insisted  on — that  is  to  say — the  candidate  must  write  in  a  fair  and  legible 
band,  and  without  any  material  mistakes  In  spoiling,  such  sentences  as  shall  be 
dictatiwi  by  the  examiners ;  and  he  must  answer  promptly,  and  without  errorsi 
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all  their  questions  in  the  above-mentioned  rules  of  arithmetic :  failing  in  aojof 
these  particulars,  he  will  be  rejected. 

It  must  also  be  understood,  that  every  candidate  will,  soon  after  his  arriTal  it 
West  Point,  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  bj  an  experienced  medicd 
board ;  and  should  there  be  found  to  exist  in  him  any  of  the  following  caum  U 
disqualification,  to  such  a  degree  as  will  immediately,  or  in  all  probabOitj  may 
at  no  very  distant  period,  impair  his  efficiency,  ho  will  be  rejected : 

1.  Feeble  constitution  and  muscular  tenuity;  unsound  health  from  whiteiv 
cause ;  indications  of  former  disease ;  glandular  swellings,  Or  other  STmptomi 
of  scrofula. 

2.  Chronic  cutaneous  afifections,  especially  of  the  scalp,  or  any  disord^  of  an 
infectious  diaracter. 

3.  Severe  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  head ;  convulsions. 

4.  Impaired  vision  from  whatever  cause ;  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eJ^ 
lids ;  immobility  or  irregularity  of  the  iris;  fistula  laclirymalis,  kc^  Ac 

5.  Deafness;  copious  discharge  from  the  ears. 

6.  Loss  of  many  teeth,  or  teeth  generally  unsound. 

7.  Impediment  of  speech. 

8.  Want  of  due  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  any  other  indication  of  a  liabilitf 
to  a  pulmonic  disease. 

9.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  superior  extreoB' 
ties  on  account  of  fractures,  especially  of  the  clavicle,  contraction  of  a  joint,  ex- 
tenuation, deformity,  &c.,  to. 

10.  An  unnatural  excurvature  or  incurvature  of  the  spine. 

11.  Ilemia. 

'  12.  A  varicose  state  of  the  veins,  of  the  scrotum  and  spermatic  cord,  (whoi 
large,)  sarcocele,  hydrocele,  hemorrhoids,  fistulas. 

13.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties on  account  of  varicose  veins,  fractures,  malformation,  (flat  feet,  Ac.,)  lime* 
ness,  contraction,  unequal  length,  bunions,  over-lying  or  supemumerarj  toe^ 
&c,  kc. 

14.  Ulcers,  or  unsound  cicatrices  of  ulcers  likely  to  break  out  afresh. 


The  above  Regulations  were  issued  by  the  War  Department  in 
1862.  Although  it  appears  from  this  official  documeDt,  that  **  appli- 
cations for  admission  into  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War," 
and  that  "  the  claims  of  all  candidates  on  the  register  will  be  con- 
sidercd  and  acted  upon,"  it  is  also  stated,  that  ^*'  the  district  appoint- 
tnents  are  made  on  the  nomination  of  the  member  of  Congress  reprt' 
senting  the  district  at  the  date  of  the  apptjintment,^^  This  delicate 
duty,  and  great  privilege  of  selecting,  out  of  all  the  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years,  in  a  Congressionai 
district  of  at  least  70,000  inhabitants,  who  aspire  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  a  military  capacity,  the  one  best  qualified,  or  even  toe// qualified, 
is  not  imposed  or  conferred  directly  by  law,  but  by  the  practice  of 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  member  for  that  district. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  VISITORS  POR  1863. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  visit 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  to  make  '^  a  full  and  free  in- 
vestigation of  the  Military  and  Scientific  instruction  of  the  Cadets, 
and  of  the  internal  police,  discipline,  and  fiscal  concerns  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  communicate  the  results  of  their  observations,  with 
any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Academy,''  consisted  of 
the  following  members : 

Oliver  S.  MoDsell,  lUinois^  pREsrosNT.  Birdsey  G.  Northrop,  MaB8.y  SEcm- 
TABT.  Thomas  M.  Allen,  Missouri,  Henry  Barnard^  CkmneciicuL  Samuel  W. 
Bostwick,  Ohio.  Thomas  Brainard,  Perm,  Cyrus  Bryant,  lUinoia,  A.  W. 
Campbell,  West  Virginia^  Balph  W.  Emerson,  Mom.  Oran  Faville,  Iowa, 
John  H.  Groodenow,  Maine,  P.  D.  Gurley,  District  of  Columbia,  Oliver  P. 
Hubbard,  New  Hampshire.  Edward  Maynard,  District  of  Columbia,  Henry  S. 
Randall,  New  York,  William  H.  Russell,  Conn,  William  A.  Rust,  Maine. 
Albert  Smith,  New  Hampshire, 

The  Visitors  introduce  an  account  of  their  inspection  with  the 
following  remarks : 

Some  of  our  number  came  with  objections  and  prejudices  against  the  Acad- 
emy. But  all  doubts  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  institution  wore 
banished  by  the  evidence  presented  in  the  course  of  our  personal  inquiries  into 
its  present  condition  and  actual  results.  The  Mexican  war  clearly  evinced  the 
ralue  of  military  science.  Still  more  has  the  present  war  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  maintaining,  and  even  enlarging  our  Military  Academy. 

This  Academy  belongs  to  the  whole  nation.  So  far  as  its  purpose  and  num- 
bers permit,  it  is  the  Peoples'  College.  It  is  maintained  for  the  special  benefit 
of  no  particular  section,  sect,  party,  or  class.  We  could  discover  no  evidence 
of  aristocracy,  exclusiveness,  or  caste.  The  Cadets  represent  all  sects  and 
parties,  and  almost  all  nationalities,  now  naturalized  among  us.  The  poor  are 
not  denied  its  privileges,  for  the  expenses  of  all  are  paid  alike.  If  particular 
dogmas  have  at  any  time  prevailed  here,  the  fact  is  an  accidental,  rather  than  an 
essential  one,  and  should  be  referred  to  the  ruling  influences  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  not  to  any  inherent  element  in  the  local  organization  at  West 
Point 

Their  Report  has  been  communicated  to  the  Secretary,  by  whom 
the  same  will  be  transmitted  to  Congress — to  receive  such  attention 
as  the  Secretary  and  Congress  may  see  fit  to  bestow  on  its  various 
suggestions.  By  permission  of  the  Secretary,  wc  transfer  to  our 
pages,  that  portion  of  the  Report  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Ad- 
mission of  Cadets — their  number,  age,  attainments,  and  mode  of 
appointment,  is  discussed  with  considerable  fullness. 
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AD3CIS8ION  OF  CADBTS. 

In  concluding  the  report  of  their  inspection  of  this,  the  only  na- 
tional military  school,  to  which  the  country  naturally  looks  for  the 
organization  and  command  of  her  armies,  and  the  construction  of 
her  works  of  defense,  the  Visitors  would  respectfully  urge  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Department,  an  immediate  and  thorough  re- 
vision  of  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to  the  admia^on  of 
Cadets — the  number,  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  these  qualifications,  and  of  making  the  appointments. 
No  matter  how  appropriate  may  be  the  location,  how  complete  the 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  how  skillful  and  faithful  the  teachers, 
unless  there  is  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  pupils  of  the  right 
age,  character,  bodily  and  mental  vigor  and  aptitude,  as  well 
aspirations  for  a  military  career,  the  public  will  be  disappointed  i 
the  practical  workings  of  the  institution. 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Military  Academy  is  determinecS 
by  the  law,  which  limits  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army' 
to  one  cadet  for  each  Congressional  District  in  the  several  States, 
one  for  each  Territory,  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
forty  more,  whom  the  President  may  appoint,  ten  each  year,  firom 
the  country  at  large,  without  reference  to  their  residence.     Under 
this  law,  if  each  Congressional  District  and  Territory  were  repre- 
sented, the  whole  number  of  cadets  would  be  two  hundred  and 
eighty,  but  owing  to  vacancies  by  withdrawal  or  non-appointment 
in  Congressional  Districts  in  the  States  involved  in  the  rebellion,  the 
number  at  this  time  is  reduced  to  less  than  two  hundred — ^and  the 
graduating  class  of  1863,  to  twenty-five — a  number  altogether  in- 
adequate for  the  regular  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  much  below  the 
present  and  future  exigences  of  the  service,  while  the  expense  of 
the  Academy  remains  the  same.     We  are  assured  by  the  Superin- 
tendent that  without  any  additional  expense  for  building  and  mate- 
rial equipment,  and  with  a  small  advance  in  the  pay  of  pupils  and 
assistant  teachers,  the  Cadet  Corps  could  )>e  increased  to  four  hua- 
dred.     The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  corps 
should  be  at  once  increased  to  this  number,  and  should  be  main- 
tained at  this  maximum  at  all  times,  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
appoint  to  any  vacancy  which  may  remain  unfilled  for  three  months 
by  reason  of  nullification,  secession,  rebellion,  or  any  other  csuse. 
If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  Corps  at  this  wiATimnnn^ 
ean  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths,  ambitious  to 
servo  their  country  in  the  army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competi- 
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live  examination  in  the  several  States,  the  Visitors  believe  thai 
oinety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus  appointed  will  go  through  the 
whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability,  scholarship,  and 
good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps,  will  equal  that  now  reached  bj 
tiie  first  ten  of  each  class. 

2.  By  the  original  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  cadets 
to  the  corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers,  and  by  the  act  of  1812, 
by  which  the  Military  Academy  was  made  to  consist  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  candidates  for  cadets  were  to  be  *^  not  under  the 
age  of  fonrteen,  nor  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years."  By 
regulations  of  the  Department  the  minimum  age  is  fixed  at  sixteen 
years,  and  the  Visitors  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  military  service,  will  be  promoted  by  making  the  legal  age 
for  admission  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years.  The  four 
years  preceding  and  including  eighteen  are  peculiarly  the  formatiro 
period  of  the  body,  mind,  and  character,  and  should  be  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  right  habits  of  study  and  general  culture,  as  tho 
proper  foundation  for  all  special  and  professional  training,  whick 
should  not  be  commenced  until  the  constitution  is  consolidated,  the 
taste  for  a  pursuit  is  distinctly  pronounced,  and  the  moral  character 
is  naturally  developed  under  the  influences  and  supervision  of  home. 
The  experience  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  France  and  England, 
has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  juvenile  military  schools,  as  nurse- 
ries for  officers ;  and  the  very  common  practice  of  nominating  can- 
didates who  exceed  the  legal  age,  expresses  the  convictions  of  oar 
own  people  that  military  studies  now  require  more  maturity  of  mind 
than  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  early  history  of  the  Academy. 
The  present  want  of  uniformity  as  to  age  and  mental  discipline  ex- 
plains in  part,  the  wide  disparity  of  attainments  between  members 
of  the  same  class.  With  few  brilliant  exceptions,  confined  to  eadeta 
of  rare  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind,  the  most  solid  practical  educa- 
tion is  obtained  by  those  who  come  to  West  Point  when  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  at  least  a  good  preparation  in  English 
studies,  and  a  taste  for  mathematical  and  military  pursuits. 

3.  The  school  attainments  required  by  law  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Military  Academy,  are  as  rudimentary  and  limited  as 
our  language  can  express — far  below,  we  are  assured,  the  requisi- 
tions of  any  similar  school  in  the  world.  Prior  to  1812,  when  the 
Academy  was  little  more  than  a  school  of  mathematics,  taught  by 
two  professors,  in  the  line  of  geometrical  and  algebraical  demon- 
strations, and  the  practical  exercises  were  confined  to  surveying,  and 
the  simplest  forms  of  militarv  construction,  the  candidates  were  not 
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sobjected  to  any  examination.     The  act  of  1812,  provides  th«t 
"  each  candidate  previously  to  his  appointment,  shall  be  well  veraed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,'*  and  by  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment, the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  restricted  to  only  a  portion 
of  that  science.     There  were  special  reasons  at  the  start  for  thus 
limiting  the  amount  of  knowledge,  when  the  minimum  age  of  ad- 
mission was  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  and  the  Academy  was  properly 
a  juvenile  military  school,  like  all  cadet  schools  in  Europe  at  that 
time.     At  that  date,  science  entered  far  less  than  now  into  the  art 
of  war,  as  applied  to  the  means  and  modes  of  attack  as  well  as  of 
defense.     Besides,  the  opportunities  of  even  elementary  instruction 
were  then  far  less  widely  or  equally  distributed  through  all  the 
States  than  now,  when  the  general  government  has  set  apart  over 
sixty  million  acres  of  the  best  land  in  aid  of  primary  schools  in  alL 
the  new  States,  and  nearly  every  State  legislature  has  subjected  th^ 
entire  property  of  their  several  communities  to  taxation  for  th^  sup- 
port of   public   instruction.       Now  that  the.  requirement  as  to 
age  has  been  advanced  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year, 
and  by  the  voluntary  action  of  parties  having  the  nomination,  or 
seeking  the  appointment,  to  the  eighteenth  year,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  school  attainments  corresponding  to,  and  compatible  with 
that  age,  should  not  be  also  required.     The  least  that  should  be  de- 
manded of  any  candidate  is  that  amount  of  general  culture  and  at- 
tainments, which  constitutes  a  good  English  education,  and  which 
it  is  now  the  aim  of  the  public  schools,  and  their  boast,  to  give 
without  partiality,  to  all,  poor  and  rich  alike,  if  the  advantages  thej 
proffer  are  properly  improved.     And  we  see  no  injustice  in  fixing  the 
standard  of  general  attainments  and  culture  as  high  as  that  now 
jeached  by  cadets  in  good  standing  at  the  close  of  their  first  year 
in  this  Academy,  including  even  an  elementary  iknowledge  of  one 
modem  language.     If  the  French,  or  Spanish,  or  German  language 
is  to  be  mastered  by  American  officers  for  the  sake  of  the  military 
science  and  literature  which  it  embodies,  or  its  uses  in  conversa- 
tion, or  official  duty,  called  for  by  the  exigences  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, both  in  peace  and  war,  its  acquisition  should  be  begun  as 
early  in  life  as  possible,  while  the  organs  of  speech  arc  flexible,  and 
the  grammatical  and  etymological  difficulties  of  a  new  language  are 
more  readily  surmounted.     Judging  from  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions we  have  witnessed  here,  and  what  we  know  of  the  attain- 
ments made  by  students  in  colleges  elsewhere,  very  few  persona, 
who  begin  the  study  of  modem  languages,  late  in  their  school  life, 
in  the  pressure  of  other  studies,  ever  attain  the  mastery  of  even  one, 
M>  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  written  or  spoken  com- 
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munication,  or  make  its  treasures  of  science  and  literature  a  famil- 
iar possession. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  disciplinary  and  practical  value 
of  earlier  and  longer  attention  to  one  or  more  modem  languages,  to 
those,  whose  minds  will  otherwise  be  almost  exclusively  subjected  ' 
to  the  peculiar  training  of  the  mathematics,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  young  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  desire  to 
profit  by  the  special  studies  of  a  purely  military  school,  should  exhibit 
in  their  language,  habits,  and  attainments  that  intellectual,  moral,  and 
esthetical  culture,  which  the  public  or  private  schools  of  any  State 
can,  and  should  give  to  any  youth  of  average  ability  of  that  age. 

4.  Low  as  the  requirements  for  admission  now  are,  from  a  defect- 
ive and  vicious  mode,  as  we  believe,  of  selecting  candidates,  and 
making  appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  the  number  of  candidates 
nominated  and  provisionally  appointed,  who  present  themselves  at 
West  Point  and  shrink  from  any  examination,  or  who  fail  to  pass 
even  the  entrance  examination  which  is  confined  to  reading  a  few 
passages  of  familiar  English  prose  or  verse,  and  writing  a  few  sen- 
tences from  dictation,  and  performing  on  the  blackboard  a  few  ope- 
rations of  the  most  elementary  character  in  arithmetic, — or  being 
admitted,  are  not  able  to  gain  or  keep  a  respectable  standing  for  ' 
one  year,  although  the  studies  of  the  first  year  belong  to  a  genera],  • 
and  not  a  military  education, — or  by  a  "  special  providence,"  manage  - 
just  to  escape  dismission  from  incompetency,  and  graduate, — is  dis- 
gracefully large.  The  country  abounds  in  youth,  competent  to  mas- 
ter and  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction  here  provided,  and  ambi- 
tious of  enjoying  these  privileges  of  education,  and  opportunities  of 
distinction ;  and  a  selection  by  lot  from  the  juvenile  population  of  any 
state,  could  not  result  in  so  few  prizes,  and  such  a  dreary  waste  of 
blanks  as  have  been  realized  from  the  appointments  made,  in  the 
necessary  absence  of  all  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidates  by 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  recommendation,  or  nomination  of 
one  or  more  persons  in  each  Congressional  District,  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  incompetency  of  the  individuals  named. 

From  official  tables  prepared  from  the  records  of  the  Academy,* 

it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  all  who  graduate,  to  all  appointed 

in  successive  periods  of  ten  years,  is  as  follows : 

For  Ten  Years,  from  1802  to  1811, 0.606 

"  "  "     1812  to  1821, 0.289 

"  "  "     1822  to  1831, 0.377 

"  "  "     1832  to  1841, 0.472 

"  "  "      1842  to  1861, 0.510 

"  "  "     1862  to  1861, 0.623 

•  8m  BoyntoD'i "  HiMory  of  MlUtar 7  Acadtmj  at  WMt  Point,"  p.  S93. 
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From  official  returns  famished  by  the  oaperintendent,  a  portion 
of  which  are  hereto  appended,  (B.  C.)  it  appears  that  out  of  4628 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  (includiDg  two 
hundred  now  members,)  only  2020  were  able  to  graduate,  and  of 
those  who  failed,  (2398,  excluding  tiiose  who  remain,)  more  than 
three-fifths  broke  down  in  the  first  year  in  studies  which  in  almost 
every  military  and  scientific  school  in  Europe  are  required  for  ad- 
mission.    Out  of  the  whole  number  regularly  nominated,  reeoDh 
mended,  and  provisionally  appointed  from  1841  to  1863,  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  as  to  health  and 
constitution,  or  the  slight  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing.    And  this  proportion  would  be  increased  by  the  number  who 
withdrew  in  advance  from  the  consciousness  of  their  unfitness  for 
a  position  to  which  ambitious  and  influential  friends  had  promoted 
them.     Out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  1851  to  1862,  more 
than  one-third  failed  during  their  first  year.     The  proportion  of 
graduates  to  the  whole  number  admitted  is  46  per  cent  and  of 
those  who  failed  to  graduate,  54  per  cent. 

The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  as  the  right  organization  and  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  on  which  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  whole  country  depend,  the  original  appointment  to 
the  Cadet  Corps  which  is  the  first  9tep  in  promotion  to  such  com- 
mand, as  well  as  to  all  the  special  duties  which  attach  to  the  engir 
ncer  service,  should  not  be  made  in  any  case  except  on  the  piiodple 
of  finding  the  best  youth  for  the  place —  having  the  health,  cbane- 
ter,  vigor  of  body,  maturity  and  aptitude  of  mind,  and  prepan- 
tory  knowledge,  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of  the  special  mifi- 
tary  training  provided  by  the  government  for  this  corps,  and  a 
decided  taste  and  expressed  desire  for  a  military  career.  And  to 
this  end,  the  law  and  regulations  should  provide  for  the  rigorom 
exclusion  in  advance  of  all  who  can  not  present  testimonials  from 
the  teachers  under  whose  instruction  they  have  been  for  the  two 
years  next  previous,  that  in  their  opinion  they  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions above  specified,  and  who  do  not  make  a  written  decUratioa 
of  their  desire  to  enter  the  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them- 
selves to  labor  in  the  military  service  of  the  government,  to  wWch 
they  will  bear  true  allegiance  against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  over  all  state  and  local  authority,  government  and  constitQ- 
tion  whatever.  To  select  the  best  out  of  any  number  who  may 
present  their  testimonials  and  written  declarations,  public  examina- 
tion should  be  held  of  all  applicants  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
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Uw  should  prescribe,  by  such  persons  and  nnder  sach  regulations  as 
the  Department  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint ;  and  the  results  of 
sach  examination  of  each  person  examined,  and  in  each  subject  spe- 
cified by  law,  should  be  returned  to  the  Department,  in  which  return 
the  applicants  should  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit.  From  this 
merit  roll,  revised  from  year  to  year,  all  appointments  to  the  Cadet 
Corps  should  be  made,  and  in  the  order  of  merit  as  assigned  by  the 
examiners. 

This  principle  of  appointment  and  promotion  by  merit  which  we 
advocate,  is  in  full  and  successful  operation  in  the  classification  and 
advancement  of  cadets  in  the  Academy  itself,  and  the  country  will 
be  satisfied  if  the  same  principle  can  be  as  fairly  and  rigorously  en- 
forced on  all  who  aspire  to  enter,  as  well  as  on  all  promotions  in  the 
service  after  leaving  the  institution.  The  principle  itself,  of  selec- 
tion by  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  public  examination,  or  of  care- 
fbl  and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  educators, 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom  and  not 
law  had  assigned  the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates, 
has  been  voluntarily  applied  in  several  Congressional  Districts. 
Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  been  thus  selected  and  appointed,  has 
ever  broken  down  from  want  of  vigor  of  body  or  mind,  or  failed  to 
leach  and  maintain  an  honorable  position  on  the  merit  roll  of  the 
Academy ;  and  to  this  careful  selection  by  those  who  felt  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them,  is  the  country  indebted 
for  its  most  eminent  and  useful  ofilcers. 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  exami- 
nation,  will  involve  expense,  wo  reply,  that  any  expense  which 
will  do  away  with  the  prejudices  against  the  Academy,  which  the 
present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much  directly  and  indi- 
rectly to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  exclude 
incompetent,  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well 
trained  officers,  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred. 
Bat,  in  our  opinion,  there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and 
educating  a  given  number  of  cadets  on  this  plan,  than  on  the  present. 
The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were  appointed  by  patronage  and 
fidled  to  graduate,  cost  the  government,  directly  and  indirectly  each 
year,  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have  excluded 
them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination, 
and  filling  their  places  by  better  men  ;  and  their  exclusion  by  sub- 
stituting better  material,  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to 
the  Academy,  facilitating  its  discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its 
instruction,  and  giving  to  the  army  a  larger  number  of  competent 
officers. 
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The  objection,  that  the  mode  of  making  all  appointments  b?  opca 
competitive  examination,  will  deprive  the  President,  and  members  of 
Ck>ngress  of  the  opportunity  of  appointing  the  sons  of  meritoriooi 
officers,  or  poor,  and  it  may  be,  orphan  boys  of  genius— is  more 
plausible  than  real.    That  snch  i^pointments  have  been  made,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  country,  is  certain.     But  we  know  not 
a  single  instance  of  such  marked  success,  on  the  part  of  a  cadet  thn 
appointed,  as  to  attract  investigation,  where  the  same  youth  would 
not  have  secured  the  appointment  in  open  compelfition.   But  if  he  had 
fifdled,  and  the  place  had  been  filled  by  one  better  qualified,  the 
coimtry  would  have  been  no  loser,  and  he  would  have  suffered  do  in- 
justice or  neglect     We  fear,  firom  an  abuse  of  thia  amiable  motiie 
of  rewarding  meritorious  parents,  and  assisting  the  poor,  that  ia 
some  instances,  weak,  ignorant,  and  incompetent  persons  are  appoiat^ 
ed,  as  though  this  Academy  were  a  public  charity  school,  or  home 
for  orphans;  and  not  a  special  school  for  military  instruction  aad 
training,  for  which  the  great  object,  in  any  mode  of  appointment,  ii 
to  select  those  who  will  profit  most  by  its  advantages,  and  do  the 
country  the  greatest  service  after  being  thus  educated  at  its  expemt 

To  the  objections  that,  in  these  examinations,  '*  the  most  forward 
boys  will  have  the  best  chance,  and  such  boys  seldom  make  the  beil 
men,"  and  that  no  amount  of  book  knowledge  can  give  assuranoe 
of  the  great  military  genius,  *' which  must  be  bom  and  not  made,* 
we  reply,  that  these  objections  apply  just  as  forcibly  to  any  plan  of 
nomination,  and  to  every  system  of  instruction.  But  we  bdiete 
that  those  examinations  can  be  and  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  dietia- 
guish  what  is  precocious  from  what  is  the  healthy  development  of  the 
faculties,  what  is  solid  from  what  is  showy  in  attainments,  what  ii 
vigor,  grasp  and  aptitude  of  mind  from  what  is  mere  memory  and 
quickness,  in  competing  candidates.  All  of  these  candidates  moit 
bring  the  testimonials  of  their  former  teachers,  as  to  their  eha^ 
actor,  ability  and  attainments,  must  have  reached  the  age  of  eight- 
een years,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  exhibit  orally  as  well  as  in 
writing  their  knowledge  and  opinions  on  subjects  which  reqoiie 
judgment,  reflection,  presence  of  mind  and  decision.  If  a  yoimg 
man  of  eighteen  and  upward  shows  that  he  has  done  well  what  he 
had  undertaken  to  do  thus  far  in  life,  that  he  has  preserved  a  souad 
constitution  in  vigorous  health,  has  mastered  the  studies  appropriate 
to  his  age,  is  honest,  diligent,  thoughtful,  teachable,  courageoo^ 
courteous,  and  ambitious  of  excellence  generally,  then  the  coootij 
has  every  assurance  which  can  be  given  that  on  this  basis  of  char 
acter,  talents,  attainments,  and  application,  a  solid  fabric  of  militaiy 
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edacation  can  be  reared,  and  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  will  show 
not  only  courage  to  dare,  but  competence  to  devise,  influence  and 
command.  In  the  responsibilities  of  such  an  hour  will  be  found  the 
fruitage  of  all  his  previous  promise  and  preparation. 

To  the  objection — *'that  a  competitive  examination  must  always  re- 
mit in  the  success  of  the  best  instructed,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  competing  candidates ;  and  the  plan  will  thus  secure 
(br  the  country  the  services  of  dull  mediocrity  well  instructed,  and 
exclude  genius  without  opportunities  of  development," — we  reply, 
that  this  does  occur  now  under  the  present  system,  but  need  not^ 
and  never  has  been  the  result  of  competitive  examination  properly 
oonducted.  The  examination  which  we  propose  to  have  inaugurated, 
is  not  to  search  simply  or  mainly  for  the  results  of  memory  or  dili- 
grace,  but  for  "  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind "  in  reference  to  the 
special  purposes  of  this  Academy.  The  examination  will  be  poorly 
conducted,  and  will  operate  here  widely  differently  than  elsewhere, 
if  it  does  not  only  exclude  in  advance  palpable  incompetency,  and 
ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  possession  by  all  the  successful  candi- 
dates, of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of  a  special  military  train- 
ing, but  also  seek,  and  give  credit  in  the  result,  for  the  quick  eye,  the 
firm  set  mouth,  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  body,  the  rapid  decision,  the 
contempt  of  danger,  the  competency  to  influence  and  command — 
and  all  the  other  marks  of  the  incipient  soldier  and  officer,  as  well 
aa  the  mathematical  tastes  and  qualities  of  mind  which  indicate 
the  successful  engineer.  Composed  as  every  Examination  Commis- 
rion  might  be,  of  at  least  one  experienced  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  of  one  member  (past  or  present,)  of  the  Academic  Board,  of 
one  officer  of  the  State  Militia,  as  well  as  one  or  more  experts  in 
edncational  matters,  the  military  qualities  of  body,  character  and 
mindy  will  be  sought  for  as  well  as  the  mere  results  of  memory,  dil* 
igence  and  good  opportunities  of  instruction,  in  the  competing  can- 
dUdates. 

To  the  objection,  that  candidates  will  make  special  preparation, 
and  in  the  phraseology  of  the  class-room,  "  cram  for  the  occasion," 
we  reply, — to  such  preparation  and  cramming  as  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  a  good  English  education,  we  can  see  no  possible  objec- 
tion ;  the  more  of  it,  the  better.  If  the  preparation  is  only  crude  and  on 
the  surface,  we  are  sure  that  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  requir- 
ing precise  answers,  oral  and  written,  will  very  soon  expose  its 
•iq>erficial  and  undigested  character. 

To  the  sifting  out  and  selection  by  open  competition,  might  be 
added  a  period  of  probation  for  the  successful  candidates — ^makii^ 
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their  first  year's  connection  with  the  academy  a  farther  test  of  capa^ 
ity,  preparation,  and  aptitude  fbr  a  military  career.  No  pains  and  no 
expense  should  be  spared  to  exclude  from  the  academy  and  the  8e^ 
vice,  incompetent,  indifierent,  and  nntcachable  cadets  and  officeis; 
such  men  are  *'  cumberers  of  the  ground,"  and  no  influence  ind 
inertia  should  be  potent  enough  to  resist  the  inevitable  working  of 
the  principle  of  open  competition,  applied  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
at  every  stage  of  promotion,  in  getting  rid  of  such  cadets  and  officerSi 

The  fact  that  such  a  public  examination  is  to  be  held  from  year  to 
to  year,  and  that  the  educational  privileges  of  this  Academy,  and 
immediate  and  prospective  promotion  in  the  army  are  the  prizes 
which  await  success,  will,  in  five  years  call  forth  more  latent  genius 
in  the  obscure  comers  and  poor  families  of  a  State,  than  has  ever 
been  sought  out  by  the  lantern  of  patronage,  (which  is  now  seldom 
carried  beyond  the  family,  or  neighborhood,  or  party  of  the  person 
having  the  nomination,)  since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy. 
With  the  network  of  public  and  elementary  schools,  woven  by  state 
legislation  over  all  the  land — with  public  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  special  schools  of  science  and  the  arts  already  estabUshed,  it 
short  intervals,  or  which  will  be  called  into  existence  by  the  demand 
for  a  higher  and  different  preparation  from  that  now  given,  it  maj 
be  safely  said,  that  no  genius,  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
member  of  Congress,  will  exist,  which  will  not  be  developed  nndar 
the  same  influences  by  which  the  "dull  mediocrity"  of  the  rest  of 
the  community  will  be  educated.  Once  set  in  the  path  of  instno* 
tion  and  development,  real  genius  will  assert  its  own  claims  to  atten- 
tion, and^  will,  on  a  first  or  second  trial,  before  any  board  of  exam* 
iners,  make  its  vigor,  courage,  and  persistence  felt  The  lesnH 
will  be  the  same  in  this  institution,  as  in  every  really  good  Pabfc 
High  School  and  Free  Academy — all  classes  as  to  wealth,  occnp*^ 
tion,  religious  and  political  affinities  will  be  represented, — ^proft* 
ded  the  regulations  are  judicious,  and  the  examination  practical 
and  impartial. 

This  is  the  experience  of  the  competitive  principle  in  France 
since  it  was  inaugurated  by  Camot  in  the  Polytechnic  School 
Paris,  and  Napoleon  extended  its  application  to  every  public 
school,  and  to  promotion  in  every  department  of  administration^ 
civil  as  well  as  military.  And  where  is  there  more  general  adminl^ 
trative  ability,  central  and  local  ?  Where  are  abler  or  better 
officers,  military  and  civil,  to  be  found  ?  Where  does  "  well  im 
ed  mediocrity,"  no  matter  how  well  backed  up  by  wealth,  find  k 
favor,  or  genius  for  organization  and  command,  no  matter  how  p<K^ 
or  unfriended,  find  such  speedy  and  sure  recognition? 
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The  experience  of  England  in  the  trial  of  the  two  principles  of 
patronage  and  competitive  examination  for  admission,  not  only  to 
the  military  and  naval  schools,  but  to  the  £ast  India  and  the  Civil 
service  generally,  is  instructive,  and  especially  on  the  points  which 
we  are  now  considering.  Prior  to  the  Crimean  war,  (which  exposed 
the  utter  incompetency  of  a  large  number  of  officers,  who  had  ob- 
tained their  military  education  and  promotion  by  patronage  and 
purchase,) — admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
was  by  nomination,  and  the  age  fixed  by  law,  was  fourteen  years. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  satisfied  by  personal  inquiry  in  1855, 
that  nothing  could  do  so  much  to  narrow  and  cramp  the  full  develop- 
ment of  a  boy^s  mind,  as  his  long  confinement  from  so  early  an  ago 
among  lads  having  the  same  limited  attainments,  special  studies,  and 
destination ; — that  a  majority  of  those  admitted  on  nomination  and 
through  influential  friends,  had  only  the  minimum  qualifications 
specified  by  law; — that  to  most  cadets  the  severer  studies  were 
irksome  and  imperfectly  mastered,  on  account  of  immaturity  of 
mind  and  imperfect  preparation ; — that  the  certainty  of  promotion 
by  influence  and  purchase,  after  obtaining  the  diploma  of  the 
Academy,  and  not  unfrcquently  without  it,  took  away  all  stimulus 
for  continued  study; — that  resignations  were  common,  when 
the  profession  of  arras  ceased  to  be  a  pastime,  or  could  be  exchanged 
for  something  that  paid  better — and  the  service  was  incumbered  by 
oflicers  without  large  and  trained  capacity  for  command,  although 
not  deficient  in  courage  and  dash.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Secretary  of  War,  advanced  the  minimum  age  of  candidates  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years,  removed  all  the  general  studies  of  the 
Academy  into  the  preparatory  course,  and  opened  the  doors  of  ad- 
mission to  those  only,  who  could  prove  their  title  to  enter  by  personal 
merit,  in  a  free  competitive  examination.  The  same  principle  was 
applied  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new  regiments  called 
for  by  the  exigences  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  found  her- 
self engaged. 

Subjects,  time,  and  places  of  examination,  were  officially  made 
known  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  commissions  to  conduct  the 
examinations  were  appointed,  composed  of  men  of  good  common 
sense,  military  officers,  and  eminent  practical  teachers  and  educators. 
The  results  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament,  five  years  later,  on 
extending  this  principle  to  all  public  schools,  and  to  all  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service, 
were  as  follows : — In  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission 
to   the    Royal    Military  Academy,   candidates    from    all    classes 
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of  society  appeared — sons  of  merchants,  attorneys,  cleigymen, 
mechanics,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  successful  competi- 
tors, every  class  was  represented.  Among^  the  number  was  the 
son  of  a  mechanic  in  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  son  of 
an  earl,  who  was  at  the  time  a  Cabinet  Minister — the  gradiutes  of 
National  Schools,  and  the  students  of  Eton,  and  other  great  Pablk 
Schools.  The  most  successful  candidates  were  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  competitions  for 
admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France.  Out  of  579  soc- 
cessful  candidates  for  the  latter,  between  1 854  and  1 857, 450  were  oref 
eighteen  years.  But  the  most  important  result  of  the  competitire  ex- 
aminations for  Woolwich,  was  the  superior  mental  ability,  the  vigorous 
health,  and  eagerness  for  study  exhibited  by  the  new  classes,  and 
the  small  number  who  have  failed  on  account  of  ill-health  orincooh 
petency.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Edward  Chad  wick,  in  a  Report  before 
the  National  Social  Science  Association,  at  Cambridge,  in  186S, 
says : — 

**  Out  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage  appointed  cadets  it 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  officers  of  engineers  and 
the  artillery,  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  open  competition  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  there 
were  fifty,  who  were  after  long  and  indulgent  trial,  and  with  a  doe 
regard  to  influential  parents  and  patrons,  dismissed  for  hopeless  is- 
capacity  for  the  service  of  those  scientific  corps.     During  the  fife 
subsequent  years,  which  have  been  years  of  the  open  competitioi 
principle,  there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  for  incapacity.    More- 
over, the  general  standard  of  capacity  has  been  advanced.    An  emi- 
nent professor  of  this  university  who  has  taught  as  well  under 
the  patronage  as  under  the  competitive  system  at  that  Academj, 
declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  cadets,  has 
been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so,  that  he  consideii 
that  the  present  average  quality  of  mind  of  the  cadets  there, — ^though 
the  sorts  of  attainment  are  different,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  average 
of  the  first  classmen  of  this  (Cambridge)  university,  which  of  itself  ua 
great  gain.     Another  result,  the  opposite  to  that  which  was  confi- 
dently predicted,  by  the  opponents  to  the  principle,  has  been  thai 
the  average  physical  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  being  di- 
fninished,  is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecessorBb** 

The  opening  of  the  Royal  Military  School  at  Woolwich  to  com- 
petition, on  the  basis  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  more  thorouf^ 
general  education,  has  not  only  drawn  in  pupils  of  higher  avenge 
ability  and  attainments,  but  has  enabled  the  authorities  to  extend 
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the  course  of  instruction.  In  this,  the  only  safe  way,  they  solved 
the  problem  which  has  tortured  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  our 
Academy — of  crowding  new  studies  acknowledged  to  be  desirable 
if  not  indispensable,  into  a  course  already  too  crowded  for  cadets 
80  unequally,  and,  many  of  them,  so  imperfectly  prepared  for  the 
course  as  it  is. 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  haa  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open 
competitive  examinations  for  appointments  to  the  Military  and  Naval 
Schools,  to  the  East  India  service,  as  well  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
principal  clerkships  in  the  War,  Admiralty,  Ordnance  and  Home 
Departments  of  the  government : — a  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 
and  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endow- 
ment, has  been  given  to  all  the  great  schools  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  universities  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, had  succeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  in 
obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  East  India  service — the 
professors  in  the  latter  universities  began  to  look  to  their  laurels. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school, 
that  some  of  his  leading  pupils  might  compete  in  these  examina- 
tions, and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a  teacher  depended  in  a  meas- 
ure on  the  success  or  failure  of  these  pupils,  he  had  a  new  motive 
to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training  to  his  whole 
school. 

The  success  of  candidates  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  gov- 
ernment Military  School,  in  open  competition  for  appointments  to 
the  Artillery  and  Engineer  Corps,  in  the  new  regiments  raised  in 
1855,  over  those  who  hold  the  diplomas  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  whole  system  of  military  education. 

These  results,  imperfectly  presented  here,  will,  the  Visitors  believe, 
be  realized  from  the  changes,  which  they  now  suggest,  in  the  require- 
ments as  to  age,  attainments,  capacity  and  aptitude,  and  especially  in 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  these  qualifications,  of  candidates  for 
appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

To  the  present  low  requirements,  and  mode  of  selecting  cadets, 
do  they  attribute  the  hostility  which  they  know  exists,  to  some  ex- 
tent, against  this  Academy,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
charges  of  personal,  and  political  favoritism  in  making  nominations, 
and  the  absence  of  reasonable  search,  among  all  the  youth  of  a  dis- 
trict, for  the  best  qualified  in  natural  endowments  and  acquired. 
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knowledge  irrespective  of  the  poverty,  or  wealth,  or  occupation,  of 
family,  or  party  relations  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  we  are  forced  to 
believe,  in  too  many  instances,  to  be  well  founded.     To  these  hastj 
and  injudicious  nominations,  do  we  attribute  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ments of  so  many  individuals  and  families  caused  by  the  numerous 
failures  to  pass  the  almost  formal  entrance  examinations  in  reading 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic, 
if  admitted,  to   maintain  a  respectable  standing  io  conduct  a 
studies  during  their  fii-st  year's  connection  with  the  institution, 
this  inequality  of  preparation  and  maturity  of  mind  on  entrance,  do 
we  attribute  the  astonishing  disparity  of  capacity  and  attainments 
in  the  members  of  the  same  class,  and  the  very  large  proportion  of 
all  who  are  admitted,  who  fail  to  graduate  in  very  high  standing  sf 
men  of  science  or  military  promise. 

To  this  want  of  preparatory  knowledge,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
taste  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  do  we  attribute  most  of 
the  difficulties  of  internal  adminbtration,  and  class-room  instraction. 
So  long  as  the  cadet  is  a  boy,  or  if  full  grown  in  body,  a  youth  with 
only  boyish  tastes,  and  without  scholarly  and  soldierly  aspirations,— 
so  long  as  not  a  few  are  in  the  Academy,  not  because  they  sought 
its  privileges  from  an  inward  and  irrepressible  impulse  to  a  militiiy 
career,  but  for  the  eclat  of  a  military  position  to  be  resigned  when 
such  position  involves  sacrifices ;  so  long  will  the  admission  of  eadi 
new  class,  and  especially,  the  period  of  encampment  be  signaliied 
not  only  by  boyish  pranks,  but  by  personal  outrages  on  unoffending 
members  of  the  same  corps,  which  we  had  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  dark  ages  of  collegiate  institutions,  when  boyish  inmates  wwe 
congregated  in  large  numbens  away  from  the  restraints  of  familf 
discipline ; — so  long  will  the  time,  skill,  and  patience  of  able  pro- 
fessors, which  should  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  difficult  scien* 
^fic  principles  and  their  applications  to  military  art,  be  engrossed  in 
supplying  the  defects  of  an  elementary  education,  which  should  hjwe 
been  obtained  by  the  cadet  as  well,  or  better,  at  home ;  so  long  will 
the  severe  mathematical  studies,  and  their  special  applications,  diffi- 
cult enough  to  task  a  well  disciplined  mind  even  with  the  prepsi** 
tion  provided  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry, — be  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  be  never  mastered  to  anj 
useful  purpose  to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  by  more  than  one 
half  of  the  graduates  of  the  Academy; — so  long  will  the  countiybe 
disappointed  in  the  subsequent  career  of  many  graduates,  for  whose 
military  instruction  and  training  all  these  appropriate  and  cosilf 
preparations  have  been  made. 
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In  view  of  tbese  and  otber  considerations  the  Board  of  Visitors 
unanimously  recommend  that  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  military  academy  be  so  m^^fied  as  to  provide  as  follows : 

I.  The  Cadet  Corps  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist of  four  hundred  members,  to  which  each  state  and  territory  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  number  equal  to  its  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  from  the  country  at  large,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  and  he  shall  also  fill,  in  the  same  way,  any  vacancy  which  for 
any  cause  may  remain  unfilled,  for  three  months  after  the  annual 
examination  in  each  year. 

II.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  cadet  corps  until  he  has 
been  found  qualified  in  the  particulars  designated  by  law,  after  a 
public  examination  conducted  in  such  places,  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  manner  as  Congress  shall  prescribe ;  from  which  examination 
no  person  resident  of  that  portion  of  the  country  for  which  the  same 
is  held,  shall  be  excluded,  who  shall  present  credentials  from  the 
teacher  or  teachers  whom  he  had  last  attended,  that  he  is  over  sev- 
enteen, and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  unblemished  moral 
character,  and  personal  habits,  of  good  physical  strength  and  con- 
stitution, and  has  given  evidence  of  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind  for 
the  studies  and  duties  of  a  military  career.  The  examiners  shall 
make  return  under  oath  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  persons  so 
presenting  themselves,  examined,  and  found  qualified,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  merit,  specifying  the  residence  and  school  or  schools 
which  they  have  attended  in  the  two  years  previous,  and.  the  degree 
of  merit  exhibited  in  each  subject  of  the  examination.  And  all 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies  for  any  state  or  territory,  or  for  the 
coantry  at  large,  shall  be  made  from  these  returns,  and  in  the  order 
of  merit  as  assigned  by  the  examiners,  until  the  same  shall  be 
rerised  by  new  regulations  of  the  Departments 

III.  No  person  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  unless  he 

1.  Shall  be  over  seventeen,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Shall  possess  an  unblemished  moral  character  and  correct  per- 
sonal habits. 

8.  Shall  be  in  good  health,  and  in  no  way  incapacitated  by  want 
of  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution  for  military  service. 

4.  Shall  possess  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  the  studies  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  shall  give  evidence,  oral  and  written,  of  a 
good  English  education,  which,  in  view  of  the  wide  spread  facilities 
of  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools,  might  very  properly 
embxace 
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(a.)  The  correct  use  of  the  English  laDguage,  in  speaking,  reid- 
ing,  and  writing  the  same. 

(6.)  Penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  elementary  drawing. 

(c.)  The  ability  to  perform  with  fecility  and  accuracy  the  various 
operations  of  arithmetic. 

(</.)  The  elementary  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

(e.)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  American  geography  and  historf, 
and  the  leading  features  of  the  ConsUtutbn  of  the  United  States^ 
and  of  the  State  of  his  residence. 

(/".)  Or  so  much  of  the  subjects  above  specified  as  shall  be  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  immediate  and  profitable  attention  of  the  Ct- 
dcts  on  their  admission  to  the  special  studies  and  occupations  of  a 
military  school. 

5.  Shall  make  a  written  declaration  of  his  desire  to  obtain  idr 
mission  to  the  Cadet  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qnalifying  himself  for 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  which  service  be  assttmei 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  cadet,  to  continue  io  the 
same  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  years — bearing  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  Stata» 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  paramount  to  all  ohB- 
gations  to  any  State  government,  authority,  or  constitution. 


APPENDIX. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy 
for  1868,  contains  the  following  tables  and  docamaxts  referred tD  law 
Report. 

TABLE  A. — Showing  the  condition  in  life  of  the  parents  of  the  CtM 
of  the  United  States  Mllitaj^  Academy  from  1842  to  1863  induslTe. 

Table  B. — Showing  the  number  of  Cadets  actttany  admitted  info  ttie 
United  States  BTilitary  Acadepiy  from  each  State  and  Territorf  from  i^ 
origin  March  16th,  1802,  to  October  19th,  1863. 

Table  0. — Showing  the  number  of  Caidets  who  hare  graduated  at  6a 
Military  Academy,  from  its  origin  to  1863,  with  the  State  and  Teifito' 
ricS"  where  appointed. 

Table  D.— -Showing  the  whole  number  of  Cadets  admitted  and  tin 
whole  number  graduated  firom  each  State  and  Territory  from  180i  toOe^ 
tober  1863,  together  with  the  percentage  of  those  who  graduattd,tBd  « 
who  failed,  out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  fh)m  each  State,  and  tfaenntt* 
her  of  Cadets  to  which  each  State  and  Territory  is  now  entiUed,  ad(»fd&< 
to  the  apportionment  of  members  of  Congress,  under  the  Census  of  13^ 

Statement  E. — Exhibiting  the  conditions  and  examination  for  the  P^ 
ytechnic  School  of  France,  together  with  reference  to  aimilar  regulatic* 
for  other  Military  Schools. 

Tables.  A.  B.  and  C,  were  furnished  by  Capt  Edward  0.  ^f^ 
Adjutant  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  were  prepared  by  him  ommHf 
for  his  ''History  of  West  Point,  and  the  United  States  MmUarf  AeaSa^ 
published  by  Van  Nostrand,  New  York,  1863,  408  pages. 
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CONDITIONS  AND  MODES  OF  ADMISSIONS  W  MILITAfiT  SCHOOLB  IN  SUBDPl 


TH£  POLTTECHKIC  SCHOOL  OF  FKAKCS. 


The  following  account  of  the  conditions  and  modes  of  examinft- 
tion  for  entrance  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  is  taken  from  B«nttid*i 
^^Militaiy  Schools  and  Education^  Part  /.,  France  and  Frustia!* 

HL     COKDmONB  AND  EXAMINATIDBrtS  TOU  ADMISSIOV. 

The  entrance  examination  is  held  yearly  in  August;  the  moit 
important  conditions  for  admission  to  it  are  always  inserted  in  the 
Moniteur  early  in  the  year,  and  are — 

1st.  All  candidates  must  be  bachelors  of  science. 

2nd.  All  candidates  (unless  they  have  served  in  the  army)  nnut 
have  been  as  much  as  sixteen  and  not  more  than  twenty  years  old 
on  the  Ist  of  January  preceding. 

3rd.  Privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army  most  be 
above  twenty  and  under  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  must  have  serred 
two  years,  and  have  certificates  of  good  conduct. 

4th.  Candidates  who  propose  to  clium  pecuniary  assistance  (a 
bourse  or  demi-bourse)  must  present  formal  proofe  of  their  need 
of  it. 

The  subjects  of  the  entrance  examination  are  the  foUowing: — 

J^riihrneUCj  mcluding  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractiana,  Weights  and  yUunm, 
Involution  and  Evolution ;  Simple  Interest. 

Cfeomeiry  of  Planes  and  Solids ;  application  of  Geometry  to  SiuTepiig; 
Properties  of  Spherical  Triangles. 

Algebra^  including  Quadratic  Equations  with  one  unknown  qnaDti|j,  Seria 
and  Progressions  in  general;  Binomial  Theorem' and  its  applications;  Log** 
fithms  and  their  use ;  on  Derived  FnnotioDB;  on  the  Theory  of  Eqnstioiii;  op 
Differences ;  application  of  the  Theory  of  Differences  to  the  Numerical  Sotati» 
of  Equations. 

Plane  and  Spherical  THgonomdry;  Solution  of  Triangles;  applications 
Trigonometry  to  Surveying.  * 

Analytical  Cfeomeiry^  including  Greometiy  of  two  dimensions ;  CJo-ordhiitoij 
Equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  with  two  variables ;  Tangents  un 
Asymptotes;  on  the  Ellipse,  Hyperbola,  and  Parabola;  Polar  Co-ordinates; 
Curved  Lines  in  general. 

Geometry  of  three  dimentuma,  including  the  Theory  of  Projections;  OtHffi* 
nates ;  tlie  Right  Line  and  Plane ;  Sur&^  of  the  second  degree ;  Conical  vA 
Cylindrical  Surfaces. 

Descriptive  Oeometry;  Problems  relative  to  a  Point,  Right  Line  and  Fliae; 
Tangent  Planes;  Intersection  of  Surfaces. 

Mechanics;  on  the  Movement  of  a  Potot  considered  geometrically;  on  tht 
Effect  of  Forces  applied  to  points  and  bodies  at  rest  ana  moving;  on  the  He* 
chanical  Powers. 

Kaiurai  Phihoophy,  including  the  Equilibrium  of  Liquids  and  Qaases;  Heit; 
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Electricitj;  Magnetism;  Galyanism;   Electro-magnetism  and  Light;  Cosmog- 
raphy. 
Chemistry ^  the  Elements ;  lYench ;  Cferman ;  Drawing^  and  (optionally)  LaJUn, 

This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  It  is  not 
public,  but  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — 

Five  examiners  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  war  to  examine 
the  candidates  at  Paris,  and  at  the  several  towns  named  for  the  pur- 
pose throughout  France. 

Two  of  these  examiners  conduct  what  may  be^  called  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  {du  premier  degri,)  and  the  other  three  a  second 
examination  {du  second  degri)  The  preliminary  examiners  precede 
by  a  few  days  in  their  journey  through  France  those  who  conduct 
the  second  examination.  The  written  compositions  come  before 
either. 

The  preliminary  examination  (du  premier  degri)  is  made  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  candidates  possess  suffi- 
cient knowledge  to  warrant  their  being  admitted  to  the  second  ex- 
amination ;  and  the  second  examination  serves,  in  conjunction  with 
the  written  compositions,  for  their  classification  in  the  order  of  merit. 

Prior  to  the  examination,  each  candidate  is  called  upon  to  give 
in  certain  written  sheets  containing  calculations,  sketches,  plans 
and  drawings,  executed  by  him  at  school  during  the  year,  certified 
and  dated  by  the  professor  under  whom  he  has  studied.  Care  is 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  these  are  the  pupils*  own  work,  and 
any  deception  in  this  matter,  if  discovered,  excludes  at  once  firom 
the  competition  of  the  school 

This  done,  the  candidates  are  required  to  reply  in  writing  to  writ- 
ten or  printed  questions,  and  to  write  out  French  and  derman  ex- 
ercises ;  great  care  being  taken  to  prevent  copying.  This  written 
examination  occupies  about  twenty-four  hours  during  three  and  a 
half  separate  days,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  osaaliy 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  certain  official  authorities,  the  exam- 
iners not  being  present.  « 

FirsiSiUing.  Second  SiUing, 

Houra.  Hbura. 

AiHhmetic,  -        .        .        .        l        Algebra,      .        .        .        •    i 

Geometry,        .        .        .        .    i        History,  geography,  and 

Latm, I  Freodi,         -        .        •        3 

3  "4 

Third  Sitting.  Iburih  SiiUng. 

Beacriptive  geometry,  and  dia- )    .        Mechanics,  -        -        -        •    1 


ti^j 


gram,  or  sketch,  -       -     )   *       Physics,  chemistry,  and  joos- 

mography,    ...        2 

3 


«80 
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Fifth  ammg.  Sixth  SiUmg. 


Applied  ftnaljsifl) 
German  exercise, 


^  H0111& 


ll     Solntioii  of  a  triangle  bj  log** 
ij        rithma,     -       -       -      . 


Beoenlh  BUHnff. 


Drawing^ 


4  hOTOSL 


Total,     •       .-        -        •        -  24  hours. 

Next,  each  candidate  is  examined  orally  for  three-qnarterB  of  an 
hoar,  on  two  succesBive  days,  by  each  of  the  two  examiners  sepa- 
rately, and  each  examiner  makes  a  note  of  the  admissibility  or  non- 
admissibility  of  the  candidate. 

At  the  close  of  this  oral  examination,  tbe  notes  relating  to  tk 
varions  candidates  are  compared,  and  if  the  examiners  differ  u  to 
the  admissibility  of  any  candidate,  he  is  recalled,  farther  orallj  ex- 
amined, and  his  written  exercises  carefdlly  referred  to,  botb  exam- 
iners being  present.     A  final  decision  is  then  made. 

The  preliminary  examiners  then  supply  the  others  with  a  fist  of 
the  candidates  who  are  entitled  to  be  idinitted  to  the  second  oral 
examination.  On  this  occasion  each  candidate  is  separately  exam- 
ined for  one  hoar  and  a  half  by  each  examiner,  but  care  is  takes 
that  in  all  the  principal  subjects  of  study  the  candidate  is  examined 
by  at  least  two  out  of  the  three  examiners. 

Each  examiner  records  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  every  candi- 
date in  replying,  orally  and  in  writing,  by  awarding  him  a  credit 
Tarying  between  0  and  20,  the  highest  number  indicating  a  nrj 
superior  result 

This  scale  of  merit  is  employed  to  express  the  value  of  the  oral  le- 
plies,  written  answers,  or  drawings.  It  has  the  following  significatioD, 
and  appears  to  be  generally  in  use  in  the  fVench  militaiy  schools:— 


20     denotes  perfect 
19  > 
18  f 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 


(( 


II 


CI 


u 


very  ^%d. 
good. 


passable. 


middling 


7  y  denotes  bad. 

6) 
5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 


u 


CI 


II 


very  bad. 

almost  nothizig. 
nothing. 


Consideiable  latitude  is  granted  to  the  examiner  engaged  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  allowed  to  the  student,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  replies  to  the  various  questions.    He  is  ex 
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»ecied  to  bear  in  mind  the  temperament  of  the  candidate,  his  con- 
idenoe  or  timidity,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  questions,  when 
udging  of  the  quality  of  the  reply,  more  value  being  given  for  an 
mperfect  answer  to  a  difficult  question  than  for  a  more  perfect  reply 
o  an  easy  one.       * 

The  reports  of  the  examiners,  together  with  the  various  docu- 
aenta  belonging  to  each  candidate,  are  sent  from  each  town  to  the 
oinister  at  war,  who  transmits  them  to  the  conmiandant  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  to  make  out  a  classified  list 

Very  different  value  of  course  is  attached  to  the  importance  of 
ome  of  the  subjects,  when  compared  with  others ;  and  the  meas- 
ure of  the  importance  is  represented  in  French  examinations  by 
rhat  are  termed  coefficients  of  influence^  varying  for  the  several  sub- 
ecta  of  study  and  kind  of  examination.  The  particular  co-effi- 
ients  of  influence  for  each  subject  in  these  written  and  oral  exam- 
oations,  are  as  follows : — 

Co-eAelentt  of 
Influence. 

Oral  examination — analytical  mathematics, 20 1 

**  "  geometrical  ditto, 14  I      -„ 

"  '*  pbysiofl  and  mochanios^ 16  " 

"  "  German  language, 2 

Written  compositions  on  mathematical  subjects, 6 

**  "  descriptive  geometry,  drawing,  and 

description, 5 

"  "        logarithmic  calcolations  of  a  triangle, 2 

"  *•        mechaaica,  2 

"  "        physics  or  chemistry, 4 

German  exercise, 1 

French  composition, 6 

Latin  translation 6 

Copy  of  a  drawing, 6^ 

Total, 88 

In  order  to  make  out  the  above  naentioned  classified  list,  the  re- 
pective  credits  awarded  by  the  examiners  to  each  candidate  are 
Qultiplied  by  the  co-efficients  representing  the  weight  or  impor- 
ance  attached  tq  each  subject ;  and  the  sum  of  their  products  fur- 
lishes  a  numerical  result,  representing  the  degree  of  merit  of  each 
andidate. 

Al  comparison  of  these  numerical  results  is  then  made,  and  a  gen- 
ral  Est  of  all  the  candidates  is  arranged  in  order  of  merit 

This  list,  and  the  whole  of  the  documents  from  which  it  has  been 
Irawn  up,  are  then  submitted  to  a  jury  composed  of  the 

Commandant  of  the  School 

The  Second  in  Command. 

The  Director  of  Studies. 

Two  Members  of  the  Board  of  Improvement 

The  Five  Examinera 
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It  is  the  special  bosiness  of  this  jury  carefaU j  to  scratinixe  the 
whole  of  the  candidates*  documents,  drawings,  &c.,  and  they  farther 
take  care  that  a  failure  in  any  one  branch  of  study  is  duly  noted, 
as  such  failure  is  a  safficieni  reason  &r  the  exclusion  of  the  candi- 
date from  the  general  list.  • 

As  soon  as  this  general  list  has  been  thoroughly  verified,  it  is 
submitted  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  is  empowered  to  add  one- 
tenth  to  the  number  act^ly  required  for  the  public  senricea;  and 
thus  it  may  happen  that  one-tentJbi  of  the  i^pils  Buy  annoa&j  be 
disi^pointed* 

The  conditions  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  Special  Bfifitarr 
Schools,  for  Engineers  and  Artillerists  at  Metz, — for  the  CsTslry 
and  Infantry  at  St.  Cyr, — ^for  the  Staff  at  Paris^  in  France ;  and  for 
the  Engineers  and  Artillery  at  Berlin,  and  for  the  other  Militarj 
Schools  of  Prussia,  can  be  consulted  in  Barnard's  ^^Military  Sckoolt 
and  Education  in  France  and  Prus9ia^\  published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  this  Journal,  YoL  XH 

The  experience  of  England  in  the  application  of  the  priocq>le  of 
Competitive  Examination^  not  only  in  i^pointmenta  and  promotions 
in  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  but  in  the  East  India  Serrice, 
and  the  Civil  Service  generally,  will  be  presented  in  the  next  Nam- 
ber,  or  Volume  of  this  Journal 
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KOTX. 

As  ftB  Appendix  to  our  Memoir  of  Capt  Alden  Partridge,  we  re- 
publish the  following  Memorial  by  him  to  the  Con^ss  of  the 
United  States,  not  because  we  approve  the  objects  or  the  atgvments 
of  either  document,  but  as  part  of  the  educational  history  of  the 
coantry. 

MXMORUL  or  ALDSy  PABTBIDOX, 

JB^Uding  to  iks  MiliUury  Academy  ai  We$i  BwU,  and  praying  that  young  vun 
tdffcaisd  at  other  milUary  MchooU  maghavi  an  equal  chance  for  admimon  to  the 
army  as  thote  young  men  have  who  are  educated  at  West  Ibint,  January  21, 
1841.    Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

7b  the  ffonorablc  Congress  of  (he  United  States: — The  memorial  of  Alden  Par- 
tridge, President  of  the  Norwich  University,  at  Norwich,  State  of  Vermont, 
respectfully  showeth : 

That  your  memorialist  holds  it  to  be  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions, that  stations  of  honor,  trast,  and  emolvument  should  be  equally  open 
to  all  our  citizens,  to  which  all  liave  an  equal  right  to  aspire,  and  from  which 
none  can  constitutionally  be  excluded  by  any  law,  rule,  or  regulation  whatever. 
Your  memorialist  has,  however,  witnessed,  with  deep  regret,  a  direct  violation 
of  this  vital  principle  of  our  constitution,  by  the  rules  and  reg^ulations  adopted 
for  the  organization  and  government  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
The  cadets  of  that  institution,  all  of  whom  are  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
have,  for  many  years,  monopolized  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  stations  of 
honor,  trust,  and  emolument,  above  that  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  in  the 
military  establishment  of  the  United  States,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  those  who 
are  equally  well  qualified,  equally  meritorious,  and  who  are  educated  at  their 
ovm  expense.  But,  in  order  to  place  this  subject  more  clearly  before  your 
honorable  body,  your  memorialist  would  call  your  attention  to  the  law  of  the 
29th  of  April,  1812,  entitled,  *' An  act  making  further  provision  for  the  corps  of 
engineers."  By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  no  candidate  can  be  admitted  into 
the  Mihtary  Academy  who  is  under  fourteen,  or  over  twenty-one,  years  of  age. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  exclude  every  young  man  in  the  United  States 
who  is  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  from  the  appointment  of  cadet,  while  the 
rules  of  the  War  department  require  that  none  except  those  educated  at  this 
academy  can  be  commissioned  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  The  effect, 
then,  of  the  law  and  regulation  is  to  utterly  exclude  all  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try, except  such  select  few  as  the  President  may  think  proper  to  place  in  this 
"public  charity  school,"  from  the  military  service  of  their  country,  who  are 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless  they  will  enter  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
priwUes  or  non-commissioned  officers.  And  can  such  a  system  be  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  our  constitution  7    Your  memorialist  believes  not    On 
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the  contrarj,  he  feelfl  confident  in  the  assertion  that  it  ia  a  most  flagruit  and  pil* 
pable  violation  of  them.    The  direct  and  certain  effect  of  this  inatitotioQ  it  to 
extend  ExecuUve  patronage;  for  the  Preeident  has  the  entire  sekctioD  of  the 
c?i09en  two  hundred  wadjifiy  who  are  to  be  placed  in  the  institntioii,  and  also  to 
establish  an  aristocracy  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  vis.:  a  mdUiary  aristocnej 
in  the  United  States.    What,  your  memorialist  wotdd  aak,  is  an  aristocracy?  Is 
it  not  where  any  particolar  class  in  a  State  claims  and  exeicises  pri?ilegeiof 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  deprired?    And  do  not  the  cadets  it 
West  Point  enjoy  sncfa  privileges?  and  if  so,  do  they  not  constitate  an  aris- 
tocracy ?    Yoor  memorialist  bdieves  that  neither  the  fact  nor  the  inferetMe  can 
be  controverted.    Bat  your  memorialist  will  go  fhrther,  and  aver  that  the  ngor 
lations  at  West  Feint  have  not  only  oonstitiited  aa  anatocracgr  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  this  aristocracy  has  already  become^  in  a  great  degree^  heniHit 
ry.    How  many  individuals,  your  memoralist  wonld  ask,  who  have  heldoffioei 
of  honor,  trust,  or  emolun^nt,  under  the  Government,  for  the  last  twattj-five 
years,  have  had  their  sons,  brothers,  nephews,  or  other  relatives,  edocated  at 
the  public  expense  at  West  Point,  to  the  entire  ezdusioQ  of  thoee  who  (to  a^ 
the  least,)  were  equally  meritorious,  and  equally  capable  of  rendering  aerriee  to 
the  republic?    And  how  many  of  thoee  thus  educated  have  ever  renderad  asy 
service  whatever  ?    A  reference  to  the  rolls  of  the  institution  will  answer  then 
inquiries.    Your  memorialist  has  personal  knowledge  ef  many  instances.    Tov 
memorialist  is  well  aware  that  it  has  been  attempted,  by  the  flriends  of  this 
monstrous  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  people^  to  cast  around  it  the  mantle  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.    Your  memorialist  is  ready  to  grant  that  the  institution  was  cs- 
tablished  during  the  early  part  of  the  first  term  of  Mr.  JefilnBon's  admiiHitia' 
tion ;  but  denies  that  any  inference  can  be  drawn  torn  that  eiroumstanee  tosaS' 
tain  the  present  system.    The  institution  (hen  consisted  only  of  the  corps  of  aa- 
gineers,  which  was  limited  to  sixteen  officere  and  lour  cadets,  without  any  of 
those  exclusive  privileges  which  have  since  been  conferred  upon  it    Oa  the 
29th  of  April,  1812,  (Just  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,)  a  law  was,  boir> 
ever,  passed,  entitled  "  An  act  making  fiirther  provision^  for  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers;" by  the  provisions  of  which,  the  whole  number  of  cadets,  whether  of  ah 
iantry,  artillery,  or  riflemen,  was  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  ti&j;  and  the 
President  to  appoint  a  limited  number  of  cadets,  and  conferring  on  bin  a  dji- 
creUonary  power  to  attach  them  to  the  Military  Aoeden^,  was  evident^  induced 
by  the  certainty  of  immediate  war  with  Qreat  Britain,  and  had  a  direct  nSoh 
enoe  to  a  tear  establishment    Your  memorialist  would  reepectfhlly  call  the  atr 
tention  of  your  honorable  body  particularly  to  the  pie^sions  of  the  law  of  181) 
just  referred  to;  and,  if  he  does  not  much  mistake,  it  will  satisfiietori^  'PP^ 
that  the  President  is  not  regnired^  but  simply  authorised,  to  appoint  a  sm|^ 
cadet ;  and  that  it  is  left  entirely  discretionary  with  him,  after  ih^  are  appointed, 
to  attach  them  to  the^iilitary  Academy,  or  to  attach  thmn  to  their  resf  ectift 
companies,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  other  laws  then  in  existence.    Aad 
here  your  memorialist  would  observe  that,  in  the  peace  catalAiahment  of  the 
army  previous  to  the  late  war,  two  cadets  were  allowed  to  each  oompany  of 
artillery,  light  infentry,  and  in&ntry,  amounting,  in  the  total,  to  aloiyar  number 
than  was  authorised  by  the  law  of  1812^    But  neither  President  Jeffersoai,  nor 
President  Madison  oonsidered  that  the  law  required  of  them  to  111^  thoae  vaoan* 
des  so  long  as  they  considered  their  services  were  not  lequiied :  and  they  oon- 
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leqaentlj  did  not  fill  them.  The  largest  number  of  cadets  eyer  in  service  at 
the  same  time,  prieYious  to  the  late  war,  did  not  exceed  forty,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeded twenty-five.  Do  the  necessities  of  the  country  require  that  any  larger 
number  should  be  retained  in  service  now,  than  were  deemed  necessary  by  Pre- 
sidents Jefferson  and  Madison  during  a  time  of  |>eaoe?  Your  memorialist  be- 
Uevea  not  But  it  is  urged,  in  favor  of  this  academy,  that  it  presents  a  most 
&vorable  opportunity  lor  the  education  of  meritorious  young  men  who  are  poor, 
and,  consequently,  unable  to  educate  themselves.  Your  memorialist,  however, 
has  yet  to  learn  by  what  constiUUicncU  authority  Congress  is  empowered  to  ap- 
propriate any  portion  of  the  public  revenue  for  the  support  of  a  noHonal  diarity 
§chooi  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  Besides,  if  this  power  did  exist,  (which 
jroor  memorialist  presumes  no  reasonable  person  will  contend  does,)  mil  the  poor 
in  the  United  States  have  an  eqnal  right  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  irom  its 
exercise,  and  that,  consequently,  the  institution  at  West  Point  is  on  quite  too 
limited  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  contemplated  object  Either,  then, 
the  institution  should  be  very  much  enlarged,  or  several  others  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  which  would  be  fiir  more  convenient  for  the 
great  body  of  the  poor.  If|  however,  the  rolls  of  this  institution  for  the  last 
twenty  years  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  many  more  of  the  rich  and  in- 
fluentitU  have  been  educated  there,  than  of  the  poor.  Poverty,  however  meri- 
torious the  subject  of  it  may  be,  is  bnt  a  sorry  recommendation  for  admission  to 
this  aristocratic  establishment 

But  it  is  fiirthofr  urged,  that  this  institution  is  necessary  for  the  education  of 
the  officers  of  the  army;  and  that,  were  it  abolished,  the  candidates  fbr  com- 
missions would  not  be  properly  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  of- 
ficers. Before  your  memorialist  proceeds  to  exaime  the  truth  of  this  position, 
he  would  inquire,  at  what  institution,  and  at  whose  expense^  Generals  Wash- 
ington, Greene,  Knox,  Putnam,  Lincoln,  Sullivan,  Morgan,  Wayne,  Sumter, 
Pibkens,  Marion,  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  revdutionary  army,  by  whose 
vidor,  skin,  and  patriotic  exertions^  these  United  States  now  constitute  a  firee 
aBd  independent  nation,  received  their  education  ?  The  answer  is  ready :  at 
tlie  ordmary  institutions  of  the  country,  and  at  their  own  expense;  just  as  every 
American  citizen  should  be  educated.  And  have  the  pnfkges  of  the  West  Point 
Academy,  on  whose  education  so  many  millions  of  dollars  of  the  peoples'  money 
have  been  expended  within  the  last  twenty  years,  exhibited  more  skill,  more 
valor,  or  more  patriotism,  than  did  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army?  Let 
tile  events  of  the  Florida  war,  tm  compared  with  those  of  the  Revolution,  an- 
swer the  question.  The  truth  is,  (and  it  can  not  be  much  longer  concealed  fi^m 
the  tiew  of  the  people,  by  the  reports  of  boards  ofvisitorSf)  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  at  West  Point  is  well  calculated  to  form  miUkBry  pedants  and 
mUiiary  dandies^  but  will  never  form  effiderU  soldiers.  Much  more  important  to 
them  is  their  attention  to  the  cut  of  the  coat^  the  placing  of  a  buUonf  and  the 
mkhoy  whiteness  of  gloves  and  pdnialoonSj  than  to  those  physuxU  and  moral  quaH' 
Ues  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  correct  and  elBcient  discharge  of  the 
active  duties  of  the  field. 

But  your  memorialist  denies  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  the  West  Point 
Academy  is  necessary  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  army.  There  are. 
other  institutions  where  military  science  and  instruction  constitute  a  branch  of 
education  for  the  pupils.    Of  these  institutions,  however,  your  uiemorialist  will 
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particularize  but  one — and  that  is  the  Norwich  TJnivermtj,  al  Norwich,  Ycr- 
mont,  over  which  he  has  the  honor  to  preside.    This  institution  was  incorpora* 
ted  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  in  November,  1854,  with  ftill  power  to  con- 
fer diplomas,  Ac    By  the  act  of  incorporation,  military  science  is  made  a  part 
of  the  education  of  all  the  pupils.     They  are  consequently  correctly  and 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  theoretical  part  of  military  science,  and  also  in  tho 
practical  duties  of  the  soldier,  and  every  one  who  graduates  at  this  institution  ia 
well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  company  officer  (and  even,  if  neces— 
sary,  to  command  a  battalion)  in  any  corps  of  the  army.    In  order  further  to 
prepare  them  to  discharge  the  more  hardy  and  active  duties  of  the  soldier,  tbey 
occasionally  perform  military  marches    In  the  month  of  Jtdy,  1840,  they  per- 
formed a  march,  under  the  personal  command  of  your  memorialist,  to  the  cele^ 
brated  military  post  of  Tioonderoga,  carrying  their  arms,  accoutrements,  knap- 
sacks, &c. ;  the  whole  length  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles, 
Of  this  distance,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  was  on  foot,  and  twenty>five  rnHos 
by  steamboat    The  march  on  foot  was  performed  in  a  little  more  than  fire 
days,  crossing  the  Green  Mountain  range  twice,  and  the  ground,  with  flie 
heavens  for  covering,  constituted  their  only  resting-place  at  night     The  weather, 
during  the  whole  march,  was  hot ;  and  they  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust; 
occasioned  by  the  severe  drought,  nearly  the  whole  distanca     They  all  returned 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits.    The  youngest  member  of  the  corps  was  ti)i^ 
teen  years  of  ago.    The  other  branches  of  literature  and  science  are  attended 
to  as  extensively,  and  the  latter  much  more  practically,  tlian  at  any  other  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States;  and  the  studeuts  are  consequently  equally  well 
qualified  to  discharge  their  duties  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  fieUL    But  notwith- 
standing the  members  of  this  institution  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  well  qualified 
for  commissions  of  any  grade,  and  in  any  corps  of  the  army,  as  those  of  any 
other  institution  in  the  country,  and  have  also  obtained  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions at  their  own  expense,  they  are  virtually  excluded  therefrom  by  the  €m^ 
trary  and  monopolizing  regulations  (established  without  the  least  sanction  of 
law,)  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point    In  the  month  of  September, 
1840,  a  member  of  the  Norwich  University,  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  gen- 
tleman in  the  city  of  New  York,  well  recommended,  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  a  commission  in  tlie  army,  but  was  informed  that  there  were  no  vaean* 
cies,  and  tliat  tlie  cadets  from  West  Point  were  more  than  sufficient  to  fiUaU  Ike 
vacancies.     On  tlie  21st  of  December,  1840,  your  memorialist  wrote  to  the  Se^- 
retiiry  of  War,  recommending  three  young  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Norwich 
University,  for  commissions  in  the  army  of  tlie  United  States ;  and  received  an 
answer,  dated  War  Department,  December  29,  1840,  from  which  the  foUowing 
is  an  extroet:  "I  acknowledge  Uie  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant, 
recommending  Messrs.  Morris,  Stevens,  and  Dome,  for  appointments  in  the 
army ;  and  I  have  here  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  that  there  being  no  vacancies  at 
present,  the  application  will  be  filed  for  consideration,  when  any  occur,  to  tohkh 
(key  can  he  appointed.''^    Now  your  memorialist  feels  confident  that  the  records 
of  the  War  Department  will  show  that  a  large  number  of  cadets  at  West  Pomt 
are  commissioned  every  year ;  and  he  presumes  that  such  will  continue  to  be 
the  case,  unless  a  radical  change  is  efiected.    But  when  young  gentlemen  of 
equal  respectability  and  attainments,  who  have  not  been  of  the  favored  fw 
whom  Executive  favor  has  admitted  into'  this  nursery  of  aristocracy,  to  be  edu- 
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cated  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  working  men  of  the  country,  become  appli- 
cants, their  claims  are  entirely  set  aside.  Against  this  uncorutituiional,  unequal, 
and  monopolizing  practice,  your  memorialist  deems  it  his  duty  respectfully,  but 
most  decidedly,  to  protest;  and  to  ask  of  your  honorable  body  the  establish- 
ment of  some  rule  whereby  the  members  of  the  Norwich  University,  at  lt3;i.s-t, 
(to  whom,  in  many  respects,  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  guardian,)  may  be  re- 
stored to  their  constitutional  rights ;  that  when  they  become  applicants  for  stations 
of  honor,  trust,  or  emolument,  in  the  military  service  of  their  country,  they  shall 
stand  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  cadets  at  West  Point. 

Your  memorialist  deems  it  proper  here  to  remark,  that  m  October,  1840,  he 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  this  sub- 
ject) requesting  to  be  informed  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  he  pos- 
■eeaed  the  power  to  remedy  the  grievance  of  which  your  memorialist  complains; 
and,  if  so,  whether  such  power  would  be  exercised  for  that  purpose.  To  tliis 
oommunication  no  answer  has  been  received.  Your  memoriulist,  availing  him- 
self of  the  privileges  granted  to  every  American  citizen,  by  the  first  amendment 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  honorable  body  to  some  subjects,  whioh  he  considers  grievances  of  a 
high  order,  and  respectfully  but  earnestly  solicits  that  they  may  be  redressed,  viz : 

1st.  Your  memorialist  considers  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  a 
grievance.  Under  its  present  organization,  it  is  unconstitutional,  calculated  to 
ibtter  a  military  aristocracy  in  tlie  country ;  calculated  to  depress  the  militia, 
(oar  only  constitutional  defense,)  by  engrossing  all  the  patronage  of  government ; 
and  ia  entirely  unnecessary,  as  military  scionoe  can  be  attained  at  other  institu* 
tioDS,  jQrom  which  tlie  necessary  officers  for  the  army  can  be  supplied  without 
any  tax  on  the  people.  Your  memorialist,  therefore,  asks  that  this  institution 
may  be  abolished,  and  that  the  money  that  is  annually  appropriated  for  its  sup- 
port may  be  applied  to  aid  in  disciplining  the  mihtia,  and  disseminating  military 
information  amongst  the  people,  who  are  its  constitutional  and  safe  depositories. 

2nd.  Your  memorialist  considers  the  Board  of  Visitors  that  annually  assem- 
ble at  West  Point  a  grievance.  This  board  never  had  any  existence  whatever  in 
2at0,  but  was  established  by  Executive  usurpation ;  yet,  to  pay  the  expense  of 
thia  illegal  board,  your  memorialist  believes  that  more  than  fifty  thousand  dol- 
kurs  has  been  drawn  from  the  public  treasury.  Yonr  memorialist  earnestly 
aolidts  that  this  appropriation,  the  making  of  which  is  a  direct  sanction  to  Ex- 
ecutive usurpation^  should  be  discontinued. 

3rd.  Your  memorialist  considers  the  removal  of  the  head^quarters  of  the  corps 
of  engineers  from  West  Point  to  Washington  a  g^evance,  because  it  is  a  direct 
yiolation  of  the  law  of  the  16th  of  March,  1802,  establishing  that  corps.  That 
law  requires  the  commandant  of  engineers  to  reside  at  West  Point,  unless  or- 
dered, by  the  President  of  the  United  States^  on  duty  at  some  other  place  in  the 
line  of  his  profession;  and,  when  at  West  Pc»nt,  the  law  makes  him  superin- 
tendent of  the  Military  Academy ;  and  when  he  is  absent,  the  next  in  rank 
(who  is  then  present,)  is  made  the  legal  superintendent  The  appointment, 
therefore^  of  any  particular  officer  as  permanent  superintendent,  is  evidently 
illegal,  as  the  law  has  clearly  specified  who  the  superintendent  shall  be. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

A.   PARTBIDaK, 

Jaituabt,  13,  1841.  PrestderU  of  Korwich  UnivertUy. 
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HTHfAHKH  BT  THB  EDITOB. 

We  publish  the  foregoing  Memorial  of  Gapt  Partridge,  asking  Congren  to  re- 
dress "  the  gprievance "  of  the  Military  Academy,  not  because  we  hire  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  the  object  or  main  arguments  of  the  memorialist,  batu 
specimens  of  the  opinions  held  and  propagated  by  a  graduate,  professor,  aod 
superintendent  of  the  Academy,  who  did  more  than  any  other  indiridiul  to  in- 
troduce military  instruction  and  exercises  in  schools  not  national  or  profession- 
ally military.  We  can  not,  however,  put  it  forth  without  accompanjring  it  with 
a  few  brief  remarks. 

To  Capt  Partridge,  more  than  to  any  one  man,  and  to  his  pupils,  and  person- 
al friends,  as  we  believe,  is  due  the  popular  objections  which  prevail  respecting 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  except  so  far  as  the  objections  spring  fifom 
the  abuse  of  the  mode  of  apppointing  Cadets.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Oipt 
Partridge  was  never  known  to  express  any  doubt  of  the  constitutionalitj  or 
usefulness  of  this  institution.  His  objections  first  took  shape  and  ntteruce 
when  he  was  superceded  in  the  superintendence  by  Colonel  Sylvanus  Thayer. 
Of  the  circumstances  and  results  of  his  removal,  and  of  the  appointment  oTCoL 
Thayer,  and  the  subsequent  reorganization  of  the  Academy,  something  has  al- 
ready been  said  in  the  History  of  West  Point,  in  this  volume,  (p.  1*7-48,)  and  man 
will  be  said  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  labors  of  CoL  Thayer. 

So  &r  as  these  objections  are  directed  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  (or 
establishing  the  Cadet  Corps,  as  distinct  fh)m  any  other  Corps  of  the  annj,  or 
against  training  officers  collected  together  and  organized  as  a  school,  we  think 
them  preeminently  frivolous.  If  any  firiend  of  the  Academy  would  aesore  hii 
doubtful  &ith  in  its  constitutionality,  let  him  read  Capt  Partridge's  Memorisl, 
asking  the  same  Congress  to  establish  a  83rstem  of  National  Education,  which 
he  petitions  to  redress  the  grievance  of  a  special  school,  that  every  civilized  gor- 
emment  holds  to  be  indispensable  to  the  right  organization  of  its  armies. 

So  far  as  these  objections  are  aimed  at  the  mode  of  appointmef^t  and  proiBO- 
tion, — confining  both  to  the  patronage  of  one  man  in  the  country,  or  one  man 
in  a  Congressional  District,  acting  in  either  ease  without  personal  examinaliai 
of  the  party  to  be  admitted  or  promoted,  and  excluding  others,  it  may  be,  bet* 
tor  qualified, — we  hold  them  to  be  valid.  A  more  disgraceful  record  of  fiuhirei^ 
where  an  opportunity  of  selecting  the  most  meritorious  candidates  existed,  ctt 
not  be  shown. 

While  we  believe  that  candidates  are  too  often  recommended  and  nominated 
to  the  appointing  power,  from  family  and  party  considerations,  we  have  seeniie 
reason  to  believe  that  the  social  condition  or  occupation  of  parents  has  inflmeiieed 
tlie  appointments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  records  of  the  Academy,  as  mads 
out  in  this  particular  by  the  Cadets  themselves,  exhibit  a  faur  repreaentaSiai 
from  all  classes  and  occupations  of  society. 

According  to  an  official  Statement,  prepared  by  Capt  Boynton,  and  pobBsbed 
in  his  History  of  the  Academy,  of  ^.^'t;  cadets  admitted  from  1842  to  IMS  in* 
elusive,  the  fethers  of  1,300  were  Armors  or  planters;  of  681,  were  lawyeri} of 
672,  were  merchants;  of  377,  were  mechanics;  of  69,  were  phyadana;  of 
256,  were  in  the  civil  service;  of  116,  were  clergymen;  of  467,  wwe  inlfaa 
army  or  navy;  of  572,  were  editors,  masters  of  vessel's  Ac.  Of  the  wfaok 
number,  1,136  were  orphans,  1,586  were  in  moderate,  634  in  reduced,  62  into- 
digent,  and  324  in  independent  circumstances.  We  shall  publish  the 
in  our  next  Number. 
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SWITZERLAKD. 

[Bztnct  firom  "  A  Plan  for  HUitaiy  Xducatton  In  HactachuMtts."    By  E.  Dwlght] 


1.   OUTLINE   OF   MILITARY   STSTSM. 

In  the  year  1847  seven  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Republic  se- 
ceded from  the  Confederacy.  Among  them  were  the  three  forest 
cantons,  the  original  nucleus  around  which  the  whole  Republic  had 
been  formed,  the  birth-place  of  William  Tell  and  Arnold,  of  Winkel- 
reid.  The  seceders  held  the  strongest  military  position  in  Europe, 
but  the  loyal  cantons  put  on  foot  an  army  of  100,000  men,  well 
armed,  drilled,  and  officered.  The  city  of  Friburg  was  taken,  and  in 
thirty  days  from  the  first  proclamation  of  the  commanding  general  the 
war  was  ended  and  order  was  restored. 

In  1856,  a  quarrel  having  arisen  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  Switzer- 
land placed  on  foot  an  army  of  200,000  men  well  provided  with  ar- 
tillery Thus  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  has  proved  itself 
effective :  and  as  there  is  no  standing  army  whatever,  and  the  state  is 
a  confederacy  of  cantons  under  democratic  forms  of  government,  we 
may  find  something  in  their  system  applicable  to  our  own  case. 

Switzerland  covers  an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles,  equal  to 
that  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  together,  of  which  a  large  por- 
tion is  covered  by  lakes,  forests,  mountains,  ice  and  snow,  leaving  only 
thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  not  includ- 
ing the  mountain  pastures.  Possessing  a  population  of  only  two  mill- 
ions and  a  half  of  people,  it  is  surrounded  by  military  powers  of  the 
first  class,  and  must  needs  be  strong  to  be  free.  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  are  not  always  as  good  fnends  as  they  are  near  neighbors, 
and  the  little  Republic  must  ever  be  ready  to  ward  a  blow  and  return 
it  The  constitution  of  Switzerland  declares  that  every  citizen  is  a 
soldier.  "Tout  Suisse  est  soldat."  Military  service  is  required  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-four.  The  substitution  of  one 
man  for  another  is  forbidden,  but  exemption  from  service  is  allowed 
to  certain  persons,  such  as  officers  of  the  government  and  of  public 
institutions,  clergymen,  students  of  theology,  members  of  the  police, 
pilots  and  others.  In  some  cases  a  man  is  excused  from  the  more 
active  service,  but  required  to  pass  through  the  regular  course  of  mil- 
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liavj  instruction  and  to  serve  in  the  reserve  of  the  armj  when  called 
upon.  Such  are  the  only  son,  or  one  of  the  sons,  of  a  widow ;  or  of 
a  widower,  provided  the  father  be  over  sixty  years  old,  and  the  ton 
necessary  to  his  support ;  a  widower,  the  father  of  children  in  their 
minority,  who  has  no  resources  except  the  work  of  his  own  bands; 
one  of  two  or  more  sons  when  they  make  common  household  with 
their  parents,  if  the  family  could  not  be  supported  by  other  brothers 
not  subject  to  service ;  married  men,  or  widowers  having  at  least  two 
children.     These  exceptions  do  not  apply  to  officers. 

The  Council  of  State  of  each  canton  appoints  yearly  a  " Commis- 
sion on  Furlough  and  Discharge,"  consisting  of  ten  members,  of 
whom  two  are  medical  men,  two  officers,  one  a  corporal,  one  a  soldier, 
and  the  others  members  of  the  council.  The  commission  acts  under 
oath;  grants  exemption  for  physical  defects  or  want  of  height;  or 
passes  men  from  the  active  service  to  the  reserve.  A  man  who  at 
the  age  of  twenty  has  not  attauied  the  height  of  five  feet  and  one 
inch  can  be  furloughed  for  two  years ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  he  has  not  reached  this  height,  discharged  from  all  service. 
Men  who  have  been  convicted  of  disgraceful  crimes,  or  have  suffered 
penal  sentence,  are  declai'cd  unworthy  of  bearing  ai'ms ;  and  if  once 
deprived  of  their  civil  rights  can  not  hold  p  conlmission. 

The  militia  is  divided  into  the  federal  contingent  and  the  landwehr. 
The  federal  contingent  consists — Firsts  of  the  ehte,  which  includes 
three  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  taken  from  those  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-four.     The  time  of  service  in  the  elite  is 
eight  years.     Second,  the  reserve,  being  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
the  population  and  not  above  the  age  of  forty.     The  landwehr  in- 
cludes men  up  to  the  age  of  forty-four.     The  landsturm,  or  levy  en 
masse,  consists  of  the  whole  male  population,  capable  of  bearing  anns, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  and  not  included  in  the  classes 
before  described.     The  male  population  of  Switzerland  is  1,140,000| 
of  which  thirty-seven  per  cent,  or  422,000,  are  between  twenty  and 
forty-four  years  of  age.     One-fourth  of  these  are  exempt  or  found 
unfit  for  service,  leaving  316,000  perfectly  fit.     Li  1853  the  number 
of  men  required  for  the  federal  contingent  was  104,354,*  but  according 
to  official  statements  the  number  of  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service, 
well  armed  and  instructed,  amounted  to  125,126.     The  excess  of 
men  supplied,  over  those  required,  arose  from  the  public  spirit  and 
general  desire  for  military  instruction  existing  among  the  people-     Add 
to  these  125,000  the  landwehr,  which  numbered  150,000,  and  we  have 
a  total  of  275,000  effective  men,  well  armed,  drilled,  and  officered. 

•  Infantry,  including  Rifles,  89,366;  Artillery,  10,886;  Caralry,  2,869 ;  EngiiMcn,  1,630. 
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The  federal  army  is  composed  of  the  following  arms:  engineers, 
including  sappers  and  pontoniers ;  artillery,  including  rocket  batteries ; 
cavalr}'^,  riflemen,  liglit  infimtry,  and  infantry.  There  is  besides  a 
medical  corps  for  the  service  of  the  ambulances  and  hospitals.  But 
as  uninstructed  men  are  of  little  or  no  value,  the  federal  law  upon 
military  organization  provides  that  the  cantons  shall  see  to  it  that  the 
infantry  of  their  contingent  is  completely  instructed  according  to  the 
federal  rules,  and  though  the  application  of  this  principle  in  its  details 
is  left  to  each  canton,  yet  the  following  rules  are  laid  down :  recruits 
are  not  received  into  the  federal  elite  until  they  have  gone  through  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  which  lasts  at  least  twenty-eight  days 
for  infantry,  and  thirty-five  days  for  light  infantry.  The  confederation 
charges  itself  with  the  instruction  of  the  engineers,  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  riflemen.  This  course  lasts  twenty-eight  days  for  riflemen  and 
forty-two  days  for  the  three  other  arms,  but  these  recruits  have  pre- 
viously been  drilled  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  by  their  cantons,  and 
the  riflemen  have  received  preparatory  instruction  in  firing  at  a  mark. 

In  the  larger  cantons — that  of  Zurich  for  instance — divisions  of  re- 
cruits in  succession  are  put  into  barracks  and  T^ell  drilled  practically 
and  theoretically  for  fifty-six  days,  either  consecutively  or  at  two  pe- 
riods of  the  same  year,  as  may  best  suit  the  youths.  In  the  second 
yeBT  after  entering  the  elite,  and  for  each  year  afterwards,  the  infantry 
|s  called  out  for  drill  during  three  days,  by  half  battalions  at  least, 
vith  preparatory  drill  of  three  days  for  the  "cadres,"*  the  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  officers  forming  skeleton  corps.  Days 
of  entry  into  service  are  not  counted  as  days  of  drill,  and  in  case  of 
interruption  the  days  of  drill  are  increased  by  two  days.  The  reserve 
is  called  out  for  drill  during  two  days  of  each  year,  with  a  preparatory 
drill  of  one  day  for  the  "  cadres." 

In  the  corps  of  engineers,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  riflemen,  the  elite 
is  called  out  every  alternate  year  for  the  engineers  and  artillery,  and 
every  year  for  the  cavalry  and  rifles.  The  drill  lasts  four  days  for 
the  "cadre  of  engineers  and  artillery,  and  inmiediately  after  ten  days 
for  the  cadres  and  companies  united,  or  twelve  days  for  both  together. 
For  the  cavalry  the  drill  lasts  seven  days  for  dragoons  and  four  days 
for  "guides ;"  for  riflemen,  two  days  for  the  cadres,  and  immediately 
afterwards  four  days  for  cadres  and  companies  united.  The  ref  erve 
is  called  out  for  a  drill  of  half  the  length  of  that  of  the  elite. 

To  complete  the  instruction  of  the  soldier  the  cantons  in  their  turn 
send  their  men  yearly  to  the  federal  camps  where  the  troops  to  the 


•  The  oflBcerSf  non-commtesioned  ofBcen,  and  corporals,  conBtitute  what  u  called  the  '*  cadre.** 
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number  of  three  or  four  thousand,  §re  kept  under  canvas  for  two 
weeks.  Larger  numbers  of  men,  forming  bodies  of  5.000  aod  up- 
wards, are  also  mustered  and  cantoned  in  the  villages,  and  during  sev- 
eral days  exercised  in  the  grand  movements  and  manosuvres  d*  war, 
chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  commanders  and  officers  of  the  staS. 

To  keep  up  tlie  efficiency  of  every  department  of  the  service  the 
whole  is  subjected  to  the  yearly  inspection  of  colonels  of  the  federal 
staff  appointed  by  the  central  government.  The  inspection  of  infaotiy 
is  confided  to  ten  colonels  who  serve  for  three  years.  There  is  also 
an  inspector  in  each  of  the  arms  of  engineers  and  artillery,  the  latter 
having  under  his  direction  an  administrator  of  materiel  charged  with 
the  inspection  and  surveillance  of  all  the  materiel  of  the  confederation. 
This  administrator  directs  and  superintends  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  factories  of  the  confederation  for  the  manufacture  of  powdtf 
and  percussion  caps,  as  well  as  arms,  gun-carriages,  &c.  The  colonel 
of  cavalry  and  the  colonel  of  rifies  direct  all  that  relates  to  their  f&> 
spective  arms,  and  recommend  the  necessary  improvements.  If  these 
inspectors  detect  in  the  contingent  of  any  canton  any  want  of  pe^ 
fection  in  drill,  they  have  the  power  to  order  such  additiooal  drill  as 
may  bring  the  men  up  to  the  proper  standard. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  instruction  and  selection  of  officers.  The 
officers  of  infantry,  up  to  the  grade  of  major,  are  appointed  by  the 
cantonal  authorities;  the  higher  officers  by  the  federal  government 
But  no  officers  can  be  appointed  to  the  special  arms  of  engineers,  ar- 
tillery, and  cavalry,  except  such  as  have  gone  through  a  course  of  in- 
struction at  a  military  school  appropriate  to  each  arm.  No  one  caa 
become  a  non-commissioned  officer  .vqo  has  not  ucrrcd  at  least  ooe 
year  as  a  soldier,  nor  a  commissioned  officor  oxccpt  oftor  two  yeacs^ 
service.  Candidates  for  promotion  must  pass  a  public  examinatico, 
before  a  commission,  both  in  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge. 
Promotion  is  given,  according  to  seniority,  up  to  the  grade  of  iirBt 
lieutenant.  Captains  are  chosen  from  among  the  lieutenants  without 
regard  to  seniority.  To  be  appointed  .-najor,  eight  years*  service  ai 
an  officer  is  required,  jf  which,  at  least,  two  years  as  captain.  For  a 
lieutenant-coloneL  ten  years*  jcrvicx)  as  officer,  of  which,  at  least,  four 
as  major  of  the  special  arm.  For  a  colonel,  twelve  years'  service  aa 
an  officer  is  required,  of  which,  at  least,  four  years  as  "oommandant,* 
or  in  a  higher  grade.  In  the  Swiss  service  there  is  no  higher  rank 
than  that  of  coloneL  When  a  colonel  has  oeen  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  he  receives  for  the  time  being,  the  title  of  gen- 
eral, which  he  afterwards  retains  by  courtesy. 
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"We  are  indebted  to  Professor  L.  Simonson,  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  following  communication  respecting  the  cadet 
system  in  schools  not  specially  military  and  the  practice  of  target 
shooting  in  Switzerland,  by  which  a  military  spirit  is  fostered  through- 
out the  entire  population  and  the  highest  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle 
is  attained  by  a  large  number  of  individuals,  who  are  thus  prepared 
for  any  sudden  call  to  arms. 

2.   THE    CADET    STSTEM. 

The  Swiss  boy  learns  target  shooting  and  practices  gymnastic  and 
military  exercises  at  a  very  early  age.  *  He  imbibes  with  his  mother's 
milk  the  thought  that  his  first  duty  is  to  become  a  defender  of  his 
country. 

These  boy-soldiers  are  styled  Cadets^  and  are  a  fruit  that  can  spring 
up  and  ripen  on  democratic  soil  only.  The  first  armed  corps  of  the 
kind  we  find  in  Berne  near  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  But  the 
general  practice  of  military  exercises  among  them  dates  back  only 
about  eighty  years,  when  the  Helvetic  Military  Association 
began  to  advocate  the  formation  of  Corps  de  Cadets  in  all  parts  of 
Switzerland.  From  that  time  the  most  efficient  aod  eminent  officers 
devoted  themselves  enthusiastically  to  this  cause.  The  first  corps 
sprang  up  in  Aarau,  Sursen  and  Olten.  Aarau  possessed  for  a  long 
time  the  best  drilled,  largest  and  finest  corps,  and  in  the  canton  of 
Argovia  generally  the  system  has  struck  deeper  root  than  elsewhere ; 
but  well  drilled  corps  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  larger  places,  as 
in  Zofingen,  Lenzburg,  Brugg,  Baden,  and  a  dozen  other  places. 
It  was  an  old  custom  for  the  cadets  to  parade  in  the  federal  cities — 
Zurich,  Berne  and  Lucerne — in  honor  of  the  assembling  of  the  Swiss 
Diet,  (Tagsatzung.)  As  far  back  as  1770  we  find  a  boy-corps  of  in- 
fiintry  and  artillery  in  Zurich,  yet  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
the  organization  was  partially  broken  up,  until  the  political  renovation 
of  the  canton  in  1830  re-organized  the  corps  anew.  Besides  in  the 
capital,  we  find  corps  in  Winterthur,  Uster,  Wald,  St'iifa,  Meilen,  Hor- 
gen,  Wadenswyl,  and  other  towns  on  the  lake  shores.  Berne,  Biel, 
Thun,  Burgdorf,  and  many  other  Bernese  villages,  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  have  practiced  their  school-boys  in  the  exercise  of  arms.  The 
state  takes  special  care  to  give  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Berne  and  of  the  two  normal  schools  a  thorough  military  training.  Th6 
cantons  of  Lucerne,  Solothum,  Basle,  SchaffTiausen,  St.  Gall,  Appen- 
zell,  Glarus,  Tessin,  Friburg,  Nenfchfitel,  and  the  countries  of  Vaud 
and  of  the  Grisons,  possess  each  of  them  one  or  more  cadet-corps. 
Military  drill,  as  well  as  gymnastic  exercises,  forms  part  of  the  regular 
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school  routine  of  all  middle  and  higher  schools  of  the  above-niuned 
cantons.  Provision  is  now  made  to  extend  tliis  discipline  over  all 
scliools,  making  it  obligatory  on  every  pupil  who  is  not  disabled  hj 
bodily  defects.  Military  practice  commences  at  the  age  of  eleven  and 
b  continued  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Federal  or  cantonal 
officers  and  instructors  drill  the  youth  two  afternoons  in  the  week,  the 
more  advanced  only  once  a  week.  The  youth  thus  disciplined,  leara 
not  only  to  obey  but  also  to  command.  The  officers  of  every  corps 
arc  promoted  from  tlie  rank  and  file,  and  in  this  manner  are  excel- 
lently fitted  to  become  afterwards  officers  in  the  federal  army.  M 
cadets  when  they  arc  enrolled  at  a  later  period  into  tho  militia,  are  bj 
law  exempted  from  drill.  The  arms  are  furnished  by  the  state  or 
community ;  the  uniform,  which  the  pupil  may  wear  in  or  out  of  service, 
must  be  procured  by  himself. 

JVIost  of  the  cadet-corps  consist  of  infantry,  (sharp-shooters  and 
musketeei's ;)  many  have,  however,  artillery  also,  as  in  Zurich,  their 
guns  throwmg  balls  of  two  and  four  pounds  weight.     In  Argovia  and 
some  other  cantons  there  ai^e  even  grenadiers  and  sappers.     Cavalrj 
exist  in  theory  only.     A  gun  with  bayonet  and  cartridge-box,  here 
and  there  also  a  knapsack  and  sword  form  the  equipment  of  the  foot- 
soldier.     The  uniforms  are  various  and  fanciful.     The  Zurich  Cadets 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  simple  and  tasteful  appearance;  thej 
wear  a  dai^k  blue  coat  with  white  metal  buttons,  grey  pants,  and  daik 
blue  cap  with  the  cockade.     Every  corps  has  one  or  more  smaller  or 
larger  flags.     Many  cantons  have  excellent  bands  of  music;  others, 
as  Zurich,  have  only  drummers  and  their  indispensable  drum-major, 
and  sing  martial  songs  while  marching. 

It  is  a  universal  custom  to  close  the  school  year  in  autumn  by  a 
festival,  the  shining  point  of  which  is  the  military  parade  and  field 
manoeuvre.     The  Swiss  juvenile  festivals  have  gained  quite  a  reputa- 
tion at  home  and  abroad.     In  the  Argovian  communities  all  the  school 
children,  the  females  as  well  as  males,  festively  adorned,  participate. 
The  coi*ps  of  the  whole  canton  and  even  of  several  cantons  are  often 
united  in  the  field  manoeuvre ;  on  such  an  occasion  the  enthusiasm  and 
emulation  of  youth  reach  the  highest  pitch.     Thus  the  Bernese  Cadet 
Corps  in  1821  had  a  common  drill  parade  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
capital,  and  many  others  have  since  come  off.     In  1816  about  1,000 
Argovians  went  into  camp  at  Lenzburg,  and  all  of  them  will  joyfully 
remember  this  merry  festival.     A  still  greater  notoriety  was  gained  by 
the  hot  sham  fights  at  Wettingen,  which  came  off  in  1821,  and  in 
which  the  Argovian,  Zurich  and  "Winterthur  cadets  operated  together. 
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Two  brigades  consisting  of  1,560  men,  all  told,  with  seven  cannon 
fcfught  there  for  the  positions  between  Wettingen  and  Baden;  the 
most  glorious  aflliir  of  the  day  was  the  heroic  defense  and  final  storm- 
ing of  the  Wettingen  bridge.  Yet  all  other  manoeuvres  of  that  sort 
have  been  thrown  into  shadow  by  tlie  great  Swiss  cadet  feast  m  Sep- 
tember, I80G.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  thousands,  who  partici- 
pated either  as  actors  or  spectators,  even  if  there  should  be  at  some 
future  day  a  rc-uuion  of  all  the  corps  of  Switzerland.  Ten  cantons 
participjitcd  in  tliat  festival.  Argovia  furnished  974  men;  Zurich, 
805;  St.  Gall,  472;  Sehaffhausen,  186;  the  Grisons,  166;  Ausser- 
rhoden,  155;  Lucerae,  148;  Thurgovia,  1 1 1 ;  Glarus,  60;  and  Tessin 
even  sent  over  the  St.  Gothard  a  contingent  of  eighty-four.  Thus 
3,161  young  heroes,  in  various  but  generally  tasteful  uniforms,  with 
bands  of  music,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  drums,  numerous  ban- 
ners, and  ten  cannon,  entered  the  festively-adorned  Zurich  from  all 
sides.  Divided  into  two  little  armies  drawn  up  in  battle  array  between 
Oerlicon  and  Schwamendingen,  they  fought  over  the  celebrated  battle 
of  June  4th,  1799,  in  which  the  French  under  Massena,  were  defeated 
by  the  Austrians  under  Archduke  Charles. 

The  youths  in  Zurich  as  well  as  in  other  cantons,  nave  no  reason  to 
complain  that  their  physical  development  is  neglected  in  favor  of  the 
mental;  nay,  we  might  rather  fear  that  the  first  is  at  times  too  much 
exaggerated,  considering  the  tender  age  of  the  majority  of  the  boys. 
The  pupils  of  tlie  canton  Gymnasium  and  Industrial  School,  many  of 
whom  are  foreignei*s,  Germans  especially,  practice  gymnastic  exercises 
tliroughout  the  whole  year;  the  military  drill  is  limited  to  the  summer 
course  only.  In  the  month  of  August,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
boys,  all  -and  every  one,  practice  target-shooting.  The  smaller  boys 
only  arc  allowed  to  rest  tlie  gun  on  the  stand ;  the  older  must  shoot 
without  any  support  whatever.  The  cities  and  individuals  furnish 
prizes  for  those  who  hit  the  centre  of  the  target.  In  September  the 
cadets — the  infantiy  as  well  as  artillery — hold  their  target-shooting; 
in  October  they  drill  in  the  field,  ("Vorkllmpfli,")  and  then  comes 
off  the  annual  School  Festival  with  its  g^^mnastic  exercises  and  the 
combined  manoeuvre  in  field. 

At  the  sham  fight  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1860,  the  enemy  as  usual 
existed  in  fancy  only ;  they  fired,  however,  as  if  he  were  flesh  and 
blood.  They  had  the  task  of  pursuing  the  imaginary  foe  from  Win- 
dicon  to  the  H  jckler.  The  division  marched  over  the  covered  bridge 
at  Aussersihl,  detached  then  a  column  to  the  woody  heights  in  order 
to  outflank  the  enemy,  while  the  principal  body  marched  along  the 
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Sihl  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  clearings  into  the  thick  woods. 
Both  divisions  re-united  at  the  HOckler  Bridge  and  marched  to  the 
great  "  Wollishofer  Allmend,"  where  they  practiced  firing.  This  is  a 
beautiful  spot  for  the  deployment  of  troops;  the  sound  of  every  shot 
is  returned  in  manifold  echoes  from  the  surrounding  heights.  The 
Zurich  and  federal  troops  also  encamp,  practice,  and  shoot  on  this 
"Allmend." 

The  annual  festival  of  ine  canton  school  came  off  on  the  day  for 
gymnastic  and  military  exercises.     The  printed  programme  distributed 
among  the  pupils  contains  the  order  of  exercises,  the  plan  of  the  ma- 
noeuvre, and  some  useful  hints  in  large  type,  as,  "  Clear  the  road*— 
** Smoking  is  prohibited  to  the  pupils  during  the  festival" — "Not  too 
fast" — "Do  not  forget  the  ramrod" — "Always  120  paces  distance." 
At  6  o'clock,  A.  ]M.,  the  drummers  beat  the  reveille,  proceeding  from 
the  guard-house  in  three  different  directions.     If  the  weather  is  unfa- 
vorable, the  reveille  is  not  beaten,  the  school  begins  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  the  next  fair  day  is  chosen  for  the  feast.     The  beaming  sun  dis- 
persed, however,  on  this  occasion,  the  autunmal  morning  mists,  and 
universal  joy  beamed  from  all  faces.     On  the  first  day  the  public  gym- 
nastic exercises  came  off,  and  after  supper  the  decisions  of  the  umpires 
were  proclaimed  and  prizes  distributed. 

The  second  day  the  whole  coi'ps,  numbering  about  ^ve  hundred, 
hastens  at  7  o'clock,  armed  and  equipped,  to  the  barracks,  and  marches 
from  there  to  the  open  space  near  the  railroad  station,  where  from 
8  to  10,  Colonel  Ziegler,  the  Secretary  of  War,  accompanied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  is  occupied  with  the  general  inspec- 
tion of  "his  young  comrades."  At  12^  the  corps  assembles  again 
near  the  barracks,  where  they  receive  their  ammunition,  and  at  1 
o'clock  they  turn  out  to  the  manoeuvre.  Tlie  corps  is  divided  into 
two  small  armies,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  centre,  right  and  left 
wings,  and  a  reserve.  The  enemy  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Von  Escher,  marches  over  Riesbach  and  Zollicon  into  his  posi- 
tion. Tlie  federal  troops  under  Commandant  Nadler,  take  their  way 
over  Hirslandcn  and  the  Balgrist.  The  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  mean- 
while, had  taken  possesijion  of  the  heights  above  the  ZoUicon,  and 
his  main  body  is  marching  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lake  upon  Zurich. 
The  enemy  makes  a  halt,  and  receives  the  report  of  his  scouts,  that  the 
"  Burgh jlzli"  and  the  heightj^  of  the  Balgrist  hav^  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  federal  army  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  fiir- 
ther  advance  of  the  hostile  troops  over  Hirslanden.  The  federals  at 
8  o'clock  attack  the  enemy  in  his  position  on  the  mountain,  but  they 
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re  beaten  back,  notwithstanding  their  heroic  endeavors,  and  ard  com- 
elled  to  retreat  since  the  enemy  changes  his  defensive  position  into 
general  charge.  The  federals  retire  in  good  order,  and  the  enemy 
orchases  every  inch  of  ground  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Though  he  sue- 
Beds  in  cutting  off  a  side  column,  his  losses  must  be  great  until  he 
an  silence  the  murderous  fire  of  the  federal  battery  whicli  has  taken 
very  favorable  position  on  the  "  Oben*ieder  Heiglits,"  and  after  having 
one  so  he  advances  to  the  lowlands. 

The  fight  offers  many  a  picturesque  scene.    Npwhere  such  a  diver- 
ified,  broken  battle-ground  can  be  found  as  in  the  Swiss  fore-lands, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zurich  one  is  at  a  loss  which  to 
hoose.     There  are  every  where  covers  and  ambuscades  for  riflemen ; 
he  infantry  find  numerous  advantageous  positions,  and  many  heights 
asily  accessible  wiiich  command  vales  and  plains  are  at  the  command 
>f  the  artillery.     The  leaders  have  hard  work  to  restrain  the  ardor  of 
he  boy-soldiers,  especially  of  those  in  the  broken  chain  of  the  sharp- 
hootei-s.     Finally  the  signal  shot  is  fired,  followed  immediately  by 
oany  otliers.     It  is  a  real  feast  to  observe  how  tlie  skirmishers,  while 
unning  from  one  cover  to  the  other,  crouch  together  as  much  as  pos- 
ible;  how  sldllfully  they  take  advantage  of  every  little  mound,  and 
low  they  endeavor  in  their  attack  to  avail  themselves  of  every  pro- 
ection.     This  or  tliat  one  seems  a  perfect  little  Zouave;  some  even 
ihow  the  disposition  of  a  Turcos.     One  loads  his  rifle  lying  flat  on 
us  back,  another  springs  forward  like  a  tiger.     To  be  commanded  to 
he  chain  of  the  skirmishers  is  considered  special  good  fortune,  for 
here  the  individual  is  something  by  himself,  can  move  at  will,  and 
a  supplied  with  plenty  of  ammunition.     Yet,  the  main  body  also  of 
he  army,  which  is  obliged  to  fight  in  closed  lines  and  strict  order,  is 
dlowed  to  vent  its  fury  in  firing  by  single  files  and  by  battalions  in 
thundering  vollies.    At  the  command  to  fire  a  hundred  muskets  at 
3nce,  but  a  single  peal  as  of  thunder  is  heard,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
powder  fills  the  air  with  the  sweetest  of  savors.     For  a  change  we 
turn  to  the  artillery.     Though  they  do  not  possess  any  rifled  cannon, 
Ihey  are  nevertheless  intent  upon  aiming  their  guns  accurately,  and 
the  little  self-possessed  gunners  who  serve  the  pieces  would  prove 
dangerous  adversaries  to  any  foe.     They  mount  and  dismount  a  piece 
as  quickly  as  any  trained  artillery-man,  and  where  the  ground  offers 
great  impediments,  one  can  see  the  stronger  boys  carrying  their  own 
pieces. 

The  "Father  of  the  Cadets,"  Colonel  Ziegler,  Is  present  at  the 
sham  fights  as  an  impartial  umpire,  walking  continually  on  the  battle- 
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field,*  and  smlljng  as  one  or  the  other  section  makes  a  good  hit  As 
soon  as  the  retreating  federal  troops  have  gained  a  favorable  position, 
they  stop  short,  concentrate  their  forces,  and  brave  any  further  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  wlio,  after  he  has  made  some  further  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  is  convinced  that  the  federab  arc  a  match  for  him,  and 
even  stronger  than  himself,  makes  a  halt,  and  the  battle  ends.  The 
white  cross  in  the  red  field  (the  federal  banner)  remains,  of  course 
always  master  of  the  field. 

Many  a  manoeuvre  has  ended  without  any  accident,  yet  sometimes 
a  hot-blooded  cadet  forgets  the  ramrod,  and  wounds  a  soldier  from  the 
hostile  lines  or  a  spectator,  for  the  people  mingle  without  fear  among 
the  combatants.  Every  Swiss  is  a  soldier,  and  the  crack  of  the  guns 
is  a  congenial  sound  to  him.  The  European  diplomatists  who  met  in 
Zurich  in  the  Fall  of  1860  for  the  settlement  of  the  peace  of  Villa- 
franca,  were  all  present  at  the  manoeuvres,  and  undoubtedly  depicted 
the  cadet  system  to  their  respective  governments  in  glowing  coIots, 
recommending  the  general  adoption  of  the  system.  We  now  ask  our 
governors  and  our  people  in  general — "Shall  we  be  the  last?*  A 
noble  ardor  may  accomplish  a  good  deal,  yet  strength  combined  with 
will  can  accomplish  far  more — ^almost  every  thing. 

After  the  parties  have  fought  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  sight  of  the 
Alps  and  the  glittering  lake,  and  rested  a  little  while,  they  march  in 
brotherly  union  with  glowing  faces,  to  the  sound  of  the  drum,  or  sing- 
ing patriotic  songs,  from  the  heights  down  to  the  shore  road,  enter 
Tiefbrunnen,  and  stack  their  arms  in  pyramids  on  the  green  sward 
of  its  hospitable  pleasure-grounds.     Then  after  the  labor  and  heat  of 
the  day,  the  young  soldiers  hasten  at  double-quick  step,  and  with  Go» 
liath-like  appetite,  to  the  garden  of  the  neighboring  inn,  which  stands 
on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake,  and  give  fearful  battle  to  a  second 
enemy  in  the  form  of  loaves,  sausages,  etc.;  the  blood  of  the  grape 
runs  like  water,  and  so  indefatigable  are  they  in  continually  repeated 
onslaughts,  that  in  a  short  time  the  forces  of  the  enemy  have  whoDy 
disappeared.     The  state  bears  the  expenses,  in  order  that  the  poorest 
boy  may  be  that  day  as  rich  as  his  upper-ten  comrade.     Shouts  and 
hurras  spice  the  good  things  still  more.     Meanwhile  it  has  grown  dari^ 
the  cadets  take  to  their  arms  again,  and  by  the  hght  of  niraieroas 
torches.  Colonel  Ziegler  proclaims  and  distributes  the  prizes.    The 
name  of  every  victor  is  received  with  the  beat  of  the  drum  and  thoa- 
sands  of  hurras.     The  results  of  the  target  shooting  iii  1860  were  not 
so  satisfactory  as  in  former  years.     The  artillery  gained  65  prizes  in 
one  hundred  shots,  the  foot  28;  while  in  1859  the  former  received  8& 
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and  the  latter  33,  in  the  average  of  all  distances.  The  first  two  prizes 
wei'e  again  taken  by  Glarus  boys.  This  little  people,  renowned 
through  its  marksmen,  has  for  the  last  seven  years  monopolized  the 
first  prizes. 

Finally  the  warlike  band  marches  home  and  the  ofiiqers  and  in- 
structors meet  again  at  a  social  supper,  which  lasts  until  afler  mid- 
night.    Thus  ends  the  manoouvrc  of  Swiss  boys. 

The  Swiss  militia  system  may  be  our  model.  It  will  insure  our  in- 
ternal peace  and  national  independence.  It  will  unite  the  citizens  of 
all  states  into  one  band  of  brothers.  Every  people  r6ars  troublesome 
individuals.  Switzerland  had  to  contend  with  internal  difiiculties,  fac- 
tions, etc.,  as  we  have  now,  but  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  upheld  by 
the  masses,  and  while  the  rebels  were  beaten  in  the  field,  the  people 
of  the  different  sections  met  again  in  friendship.  And  so,  we  trust,  it 
will  be  with  us.  The  day  may  not  be  distant  when  we  shall  want  the 
strength  of  our  whole  beloved  Union  to  maintain  our  position  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth.  United  we  need  not  fear  the  world  in 
arms. 

The  Swiss  are  the  most  peaceable  and  industrious  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  warlike  and  ever-ready.  In  the  idea  of  the 
Swiss,  the  citizen  is  inseparable  from  the  soldier,  lest  the  free  man 
should  become  the  slave  of  a  domestic  or  foreign  tyrant.  The  first 
advantage  of  this  idea  is,  that  Switzerland  has  not  a  standing  army, 
and  yet  it  can  call  into  the  field  at  any  moment  200,000  well  trained 
men  in  the  flower  of  their  age ;  a  hke  number  could  be  raised  of 
younger  men  under  twenty-one  and  above  forty-five.  200,000  men 
is  eight  per  cent  of  its  population,  according  to  which  we  could  have 
about  2,200,000  citizen  soldiers,  not  on  paper  only,  but  real  soldiers. 
If  we  institute  the  cadet  system  the  next  generation  will  be  a  warlike 
one,  and  no  American  will  even  think  of  making  a  law,  exempting 
the  citizen  from  his  first  duty  to  appear  in  person  for  the  defense  of 
his  liberties  and  independence.  The  whole  amount  of  the  Swiss  mil- 
itary Budget*  is  between  four  and  fi\Q  millions  of  francs,  equal  to 
ten  millions  of  dollars  for  our  2,200,000  men — ^a  trifle  indeed. 

From  time  to  time  the  governors  of  neighboring  states  could  unite 
the  cadet-corps  of  different  sections  and  invite  the  corps  from  distant 
states  to  send  a  contingent  for  a  grand  manoeuvre.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing would  tend  more  to  cement  the  band  of  brotherhood  among  the 
states  than  many  artificial  means.  It  would  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mote the  good  morals  of  the  boys,  if  the  governors  were  to  select  the 

*  federal  uid  oaatonaL 
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best  delegates  from  their  states.     Every  obdurate^  mischieyoos  indi* 
Tidual  sliould  be  expelled  from  the  ranks,  since  the  state  most  not 
suflTer  a  bad  subject  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  serving  his  coantiy.    What 
a  wonderful  change  will  take  place  in  the  disposition  of  our  jouth; 
when  accustomed  to  the  discipline  of  a  soldier,  many  a  bad  habit  will 
disappear  entirely.     They  will  become  punctual  and  orderij  in  the 
execution  of  their  duties  in  general,  their  step  elastic,  their  carriage 
erect,  their  bodies  strong,  their  chests  large,  their  cheeks  ro^,  a 
joy  to  their  parents  and  a  pride  to  our  people.     The  lad  who  leans 
his  city  or  liis  state,  if  furnished  with  a  r^;ular  certificate  from  his 
drill-master,  can  enter  a  company  in  the  place  of  his  future  reffldeoee^ 
and  be  no  longer  a  stranger  but  a  brother-soldier — the  member  of  a 
mighty  association.     He  enters  the  circle  of  well  educated  bojs  lA 
once,  and  is  thus  saved  from  the  danger  of  associating  with  such  M 
might  corrupt  his  good  habits.     There  are  thousands  of  advantages  to 
him  and  the  country,  and  not  a  single  disadvantage.     Why  shall  we 
not  seize  upon  the  subject  at  once  ?     Let  our  small  state  have  the  hour 
to  be  the  first,  as  we  already  have  the  best  regulated  system  of  schools 
— primary,  secondary,  and  higher  institutions.     Forward!  forward! 

In  a  subsequent  article  we  shall  give  a  description  of  a  **  Swiss 
Shooting  FestivaL"  It  is  an  ancient  custom  with  the  Alpine  people, 
but  since  the  system  of  cadet  corps  has  become  perfected,  these  festi- 
vals  have  come  off  with  a  splendor  that  had  never  before  bees 
dreamed  of.  They  unite  the  men  of  all  sections  and  have  gained 
quite  a  fame  in  Europe. 

We  implore  all  statesmen  and  teachers  to  take  the  system  of  nafi- 
itary  drill  and  organization  in  schools  into  due  consideration;  not  as 
a  mere  experiment,  but  as  something  that  has  proved  an  exoeOeit 
success  in  a  sister  republic 

3.   TARGET    SHOOTING. 

Having  made  military  exercises  a  part  of  the  regular  rontine  of 
schools  and  the  education  of  youths,  and  identified  the  vocation  of 
the  soldier  with  the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  the  safety  of  the 
state,  the  policy  of  the  Swiss  government,  both  cantonal  and  federal, 
has  been  directed  so  as  to  make  the  pastimes  of  neighborhoods  and 
the  national  festivals  minister  to  the  general  culture  of  a  militaiy 
spirit,  and  of  the  highest  individual  skill  in  the  use  of  arms.  To  these 
ends  target  shooting  is  encouraged  in  various  ways,  and  the  festivals 
of  the  sharp-shooters  are  more  generally  and  enthusiastically  attended 
than  any  other  national  anniversary.  We  give  below  an  accoont  ol 
a  festival  of  this  kind,  which  was  held  in  Zurich  in  July,  1859. 
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A  Festival  of  the  Swiss  Sharp-shooters. 

The  Frenchman  has  his  rose  festivals;  the  Italian  his  barcaroli; 
the  Spaniard  his  buU-fights;  the  Englishman,  since  his  cock-fights 
and  boxing  in  the  street  are  prohibited,  has  nothing  lefl  to  him,  for 
horse-racing  as  well  as  the  Parliament  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  only.* 
Germany  has  its  popular  festivals,  though  the  potentates  have  sup- 
pressed even  these  harmless  popular  gatherings  in  several  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  southern  Germany  and  in  the  north-west  you  may  still  find  the 
old-fashioned  popular  festivals.  But  Switzerland  is  their  field;  there 
in  the  land  of  freedom  they  fiourish  in  the  utmost  freshness.  They 
arouse  and  foster  in  the  people  the  consciousness  that  they  are  a  peo- 
ple—a nation;  they  awaken  and  strengthen  the  national  spirit;  they 
unite  all  citizens,  whether  they  sit  as  legislators  in  the  Diet,  or  till  the 
ground  in  some  unknown  comer  of  the  republic 

The  festival  begins  at  6  o'clock,  A.  M.,  with  the  firing  of  cannon- 
one  shot  for  each  of  the  twenty-two  cantons  into  which  Switzerland 
is  divided.  The  sharp-shooter  festivals  m*e  the  oldest  of  the  Swiss 
popular  festivals — the  original  fruits  of  a  free  warlike  people.  They 
are  customary  in  every  canton,  in  every  community.  But  the  Siaiss 
sharp-shooter  festival  means  that  in  which  the  whole  country  unites, 
and  it  has  existed  now  for  many,  many  years,  always  fresher  and 
more  beautiful,  representing  not  only  tlie  united  citizens  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  but  of  Switzerland  as  a  political  power. 

Such  a  festival  takes  place  every  second  year.  Then,  thirty  thou« 
sand  free,  warlike  men,  the  best  marksmen  from  all  parts  of  the  land, 
the  "^lite"  of  Switzerland's  defenders,  assemble  with  their  rifles, 
which  they  handle  with  more  skill  than  any  other  nation.  They  rep- 
resent in  fact  the  best  men  of  their  nation,  the  body  guard  of  law 
and  order,  the  rampart  against  hostile  aggressions,  and  the  stay  of 
popular  commotions.  In  such  a  noble  assembly  many  a  wise  word  is 
spoken,  many  an  idea  exchanged  and  cornected.  The  actions  of  the 
administration  are  subjected  to  a  sharp  but  judicious  and  just  criticism; 
jou  will  not  hear  there  ostentatious  speeches,  nor  see  noisy  demon- 
strations. They  do  not  pass  resolutions  such  as  we  are  wont  to  see 
in  our  country — a  small  clique  of  petty  politicians  announcing  to  the 
people  that:  The  People  of  the  State, ....  resolved,  etc;  but  calmly 
they  reason  and  reflect  on  what  would  be  beneficial  to  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  after  having  reconciled  the  opposing  interests  of  all, 

•  The  rifle  shootinf ,  cricket  matehes,  and  othw  popakr  aporti  of  TSngtond  seema  to  be  onr- 
lookad  by  Profoiaor  Biaummm, 
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they  go  home  and  work  each  in  his  circle  for  the  realization  of  their 
ideas.  There  is  a  principle — not  of  blind  opposition  to  actions, 
wlietlicr  good  or  bad,  simply  because  they  proceed  from  another  party 
— but  the  principle  of  doing  justice  to  all,  of  upholding  the  rights  of 
all,  and  of  reconciling  opposing  interests.  A  people  that  has  been 
educated  in  such  principles  and  acts  in  accordance  with  them  has 
reached  the  perfection  of  republicanism,  and  need  not  fear  either  in- 
teraal  or  external  foes.  Every  American  patriot  may  take  example 
fix)m  tliis  little  Alpine  race;  and  since  every  one,  man  or  woman, is 
by  nature  an  educator,  whether  as  director  of  a  household,  or  as  a 
teacher  of  other  men's  children,  let  us  all  unite  in  educating  the 
growing  generation  in  the  right  way,  and  our  beloved  country  shall 
never  again  see  brothers  in  arms  against  brothers. 

IMany  a  corrupt  official  has  feared  the  criticism  of  the  assembly  of 
the  Swiss  sharp-shooters,  and  whatever  "the  men  have  resolved  at 
the  festival,"  is  usually  adopted  by  the  people  and  carried  through  in 
a  judicious,  constitutional  way. 

At  the  above-mentioned  day  Zurich  was  all  in  a  glee;  the  city 
adorned  with  flags,  triumphal  arches  and  evergreens,  the  streets 
thronging  with  people  in  Sunday  dress  who  had  come  from  far  and 
wide  to  participate  in  the  popular  feast.  The  shrill  sound  of  an  engine 
is  heard,  and  soon  after  the  first  company  of  guests  from  abroad  forms 
in  line  at  the  railroad  station.  It  is  the  delegation  from  the  Bremen 
sharp-shooters,  who  have  come  from  the  far  north  of  Germany  to 
meet  their  brethren  of  the  south.  They  aje  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  crowd,*  the  mayor  addresses  them  and  gives  them  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  land  of  freedom.  After  one  of  their  number  has  repUed 
to  the  speech,  the  mayor  leads  the  guests  to  a  tent  and  invites  them 
to  partake  of  some  refreshments;  the  best  of  native  wines  from  the 
"Rathskeller"  are  oflTered,  and  many  a  toast  spices  the  nectar. 

An  hour  later  the  flag  of  the  Swiss  sharp-shooters  is  received  and 
unfolded,  while  shouts  and  the  roar  of  cannon  rend  the  air.  As  we 
stated  before,  the  festival  o^  the  United  Sharp-shooters  coracs  off  once 
in  two  years,  city  and  canton  taking  their  turns.  Two  years  before, 
in  July,  1857,  it  had  been  celebrated  in  Berne,  and  the  flag  had  re- 
mained there  until  now,  when  a  deputation  from  Berne  delivers  it 
to  the  sharp-shooters  of  Zurich,  to  be  kept  by  them  for  the  next  two 
years ;  and  so  on. 

As  soon  as  the  banner  is  unfurled  the  procession  is  formed,  and  the 
banner  and  guests  are  escorted  to  the  City  Hall,  preceded  by  bands  of 
music  phiying  national  airs.     What  a  glorious  sight !     Man  and  nature 
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seem  to  revel  together  in  joj.  The  bright  morning  sunshine  gleams 
from  the  polished  rifles  and  a  thousand  flags  wave  in  the  light  breeze, 
while  tlie  procession  is  accompanied  bj  crowds  of  men  and  women, 
boys  and  roisy-cheeked  girls  who,  dressed  in  white  and  decked  with 
red  ribbons,  in  the  national  costume  and  colors,  add  an  element  of  be- 
witching  beauty  to  the  scene. 

Mean wh ill'  other  companies  of  riflemen  nave  arrived,  and  the  lake 
is  still  covered  with  festively-adorned  gondolas  that  are  continually 
adding  to  tiic  crowd  of  guests.  At  10  o*clock  the  procession  is  again 
formed.  It  leaves  the  city  and  moves  toward  the  "  Seefeld,"  a  large 
meadow  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  a  short  distance  from  the  city. 
Here  an  immense  hall  has  been  erected.  Behind  it  are  arranged  the 
targets  and  shooting-stands,  and  opposite  we  see  a  neat  structure  in 
the  form  of  a  temple,  with  many  large  windows,  in  which  are  exhib- 
ited the  prizes,  disposed  in  the  most  attractive  manner.  These  prizes 
are  of  the  value  of  104,407  francs,  and  are  the  contributions  of  all 
parts  of  the  world — every  corner  where  a  few  Swiss  are  to  be  found, 
having  furnished  some  small  gift  in  honor  of  the  national  festival. 

Tiie  procession  halts  in  front  of  the  temple.  The  Bernese  deliver 
into  the  hands  of  tlu;  Zurich  delegation  the  flag  of  the  Swiss  Rifle 
CJorps,  and  Colonel  Kurtz,  of  Berne,  thus  briefly  addresses  them: 
"  When  two  years  ago  this  flag  was  delivered  into  our  safe  keeping, 
peace  reigned  all  around  us ;  and  but  just  now  our  countiy  has  come 
forth  victoriously  from  a  crisis  in  which  we  have  shown,  as  we  had 
never  done  before,  that  we  are  one  band  of  brethren.*  What  we 
have  hoped  for  is  now  realized,  and  we  can  carry  this  flag — the  ban- 
ner of  the  largest  association  in  Switzerland — to  the  beautiful  lake 
whose  blue  waters  play  around  our  sister  town.  We  of  B<:;rne  have 
held  this  flag  in  peace.  Who  knows  whether  you  w^ill  be  as  fortunate, 
or  whether  you  will  be  forced  to  plant  it  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
your  good  city,  as  a  sign  that  the  fatherland  is  in  danger  and  calls 
upon  her  sons  to  defend  her.  Relentless  war  rages  now  on  our  bor- 
ders ;t  w'e  know  not  whether  tlie  storm  wHJ  pass  over,  or  the  thunder- 
bolt strike  in  our  midst.'' 

Dr.  Dubs  replies  in  a  brilliant  speech:  "We  receive  this  banner 
and  shall  defend  it.  We  are  ready  now  for  a  joyous  feast,  and  as 
ready  at  any  time  for  the  war-dance.     Let  the  trumpet  sound  and 

*  He  alludes  here  to  the  Ncufchatel  difflculty.  This  canton  had  heen  heretofore  under  th« 
aoT«reignty  of  Prnsaia,  and  a  handful  of  royalists  made  the  attempt  to  seTcr  it  fW>m  all  connectioa 
with  the  confederacy.  The  people  defeated  them  and  roted  themselres  independent.  Switier* 
land  assiated  them  and  Prunia  gare  np  irhateTer  rights  ahe  might  have  had. 

t  The  Italian. 
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Zurich's  men  will  be  the  first  in  the  field  to  lead  jou  on  to  victoiy  or 
death!"  etc. 

Thus  was  the  festival  opened.  A  dinner  had  been  prepar^  in  the 
hall,  to  which  all  marksmen,  whether  from  home  or  abroad,  ixrere  in- 
vited. This  liall  is  a  wooden  structure  of  large  dimensions,  open  at 
the  sides,  witli  a  wide  passage  running  through  the  middle,  intersected 
bj  several  narrow  ones.  In  the  middle  of  the  building  is  a  magnifi- 
cent fountain.  The  whole  remaining  space  is  filled  with  tables  and 
benches  of  unvarnished  pine,  at  which  6,000  persons  maj  be  conve- 
niently seated  and  served.  A  platform  himg  with  Swiss  banners  is 
so  placed  that  the  speakers  can  be  heard  through  the  whole  hall,  and 
many  a  wis^e  word  has  been  thence  spoken  that  met  a  ready  response 
from  both  present  and  distant  brethren.  Behind  this  platform  is  raised 
a  loAy  gallery  for  the  music  Here  the  bands  play  soul-stirring  cho- 
rals and  national  tunes,  and  when  the  ^^Marseillaise,'*  or  other  .similar 
air  is  heard,  a  chorus  of  thousands  of  voices  accompanies  enthusia»tio- 
ally  the  instruments.  It  is  in  fact  a  feast  of  the  people ;  unity,  peace 
and  joy  reign  every  where.  There  may  be  seen  men  of  difierent  re- 
ligious -and  political  creeds,  embracing  each  other  in  brotherly  concori 
Men  whose  language  is  Italian  from  the  southern  cantons,  and  men 
who  speak  French  from  the  west,  and  German  from  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  middle  cantons,  form  one  family,  though  their  localities, 
institutions,  and  interests  may  differ  widely.  The  words  which  Schil- 
ler, in  his  well«-known  historical  drama,  ^Tell,"  causes  IDssehnann  to 

express— 

**Bj  this  fair  light,  which  greeteth  119  before 
Those  other  nations  that,  beneath  us  far, 
In  noisome  cities  pent,  draw  painful  breath, 
Swear  we  the  oath  of  our  confederacy!- 
We  swear  to  be  a  nation  of  trw  Inrothen, 
Never  to  part,  in  danger  or  in  death  I 

These  words  have  become  true  in  our  age. 

At  1  o'clock  the  firing  of  a  cannon  announces  the  commencemeot 
of  the  target  shooting.  The  marksmen  press  to  the  stands,  and  their 
shooting  continues  from  morning  till  evening,  with  only  an  intermission 
of  an  hour  for  dinner,  for  an  entire  week.  As  we  have  before  said, 
the  shooting-stands  are  erected  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  bat  in  a  separate 
building.  Ninety-six  stands  are  arranged  in  one  line,  each  with  it! 
own  target  so  that  nearly  a  hundred  shots  may  be  fired  at  once.  Be- 
hind each  stand  there  is  sufficient  space  for  loading  the  rifies,  and  all 
the  necessary  apparatus.  Tliere  are  smaller  buildings  near  by  for  the 
repairing  of  arms,  and  a  regular  field-hospital,  completely  furnished, 
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to  supply  medical  or  surgical  aid  to  such  as  may  fall  suddenly  sick  or 
be  wounded.  The  medical  fraternity  of  Zurich  have  offered  their 
servioes  in  turn,  and  two  physicians  of  their  number  are  always  pres- 
ent day  and  night.  The  shooting  is  directed  towards  the  lake  and 
large  quantities  of  firewood  are  piled  up  hke  a  rampart  around  the 
git)und3,  so  that  an  accident  is  almost  impossible.  Navigation  on  the 
lake  within  a  certain  distance  is  also  prohibited.  The  safety  of  the 
people  is  thus  secured,  and  an  accident  con  happen  only  at  the  stands 
or  to  a  careless  target-man.  Only  two  injuries  in  all  have  been  re- 
ported— a  finger-wound  received  by  a  marksman,  and  the  loss  of  an 
eye  to  a  target-man  by  a  splinter  from  the  target. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  tried  their  skill  during  the  ten  days  of 
the  festival.  On  the  7th  of  July  74,000  shots  were  fired,  and  about 
61,000  on  the  11th,  though  many  of  the  people  had  already  gone 
home.  The  rifles  and  targets  are  of  various  kinds.  The  Swiss  have 
rifles  for  field  service,  and  also  target  rifles — the  latter  being  much 
the  heavier.  No  support  whatever  is  used  with  either.  The  distance 
of  the  target  is  proportioned  to  the  calibre  of  the  rifles,  the  "field  tar- 
gets" being  over  a  thousand,  and  the  ** stand  targets"  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  distant.  Both  the  stand  and  field  tiirgcts  are  sub-divided 
into"Stich"  and  "  Kehrscheiben ;"  the  former  a  single  fixed  target, 
the  latter  made  double  and  turned  around  afler  each  shot,  so  as  to  be 
immediately  ready  for  another  tnarksman.  The  "  Kehrscheiben  "  are 
designated  by  the  letters  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet;  the  "Stich- 
scheibcn "  have  names  attached  to  each,  such  as  "  the  Stand,"  "  Fa- 
therland," 'industry,"  "Titlis,"  "Pilatus,"  "Rigi,"  "  Gotthard,"  Jung- 
frau,"  **  SplUgen,"  "  the  Field,"  &c.  No  more  than  one  shot  may  be 
fired  by  the  same  marksman  at  any  of  the  "  Stichscheiben,"  with  the 
exception  of  the  "  Fatherland,"  at  whicli  two  are  allowed.  The  num- 
ber of  shots  at  the  "  Kehrscheiben "  is  not  limited,  but  all  must  be 
paid  for — the  **  Kehrscheiben "  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  centimes, 
(six  cents ;)  the  "  Stichscheiben  "  a  little  more.  Commutation  tickets, 
however,  may  be  obtained. 

The  prizes  are  very  various,  but  the  most  valuable  are  appropriated 
to  the  "Stichscheiben."  The  first  prize  this  year  was  a  large  silver 
b&9in,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  together  with  2,500  francs  ($500) 
in  money,  given  by  the  Swiss  in  Paris,  to  be  won  at  the  target  "  Fa- 
therland." The  lowest  prize  is  five  francs,  and  this  can  be  won  only 
by  those  who  succeed  in  hitting  the  bull's  eye,  the  size  of  which  va- 
ries in  the  different  targets.  In  the  "Stichscheiben"  for  the  target 
rifle  it  measures  ten  inches  in  diameter,  but  in  the  "Kehrscheiben" 

45 
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onlj  two  and  a  half,  while  in  the  ^^Kehrsdieiben"  for  the  field  rifle  it 
measures  six  inches.  £very  six  hits  in  the  centre  of  the  *^Kehr- 
scheiben"  gains  a  prize  of  fire  francs^  to  which  is  added  on  the  twentj- 
fiflh  successful  shot,  a  silver  cup  or  watch.  He  who  hits  the  bull's 
eye  fifly  times  receives  another  prize  of  one  hundred  francs.  Special 
prizes  are  also  given  to  the  best  marksman  of  the  day^  for  the  first  and 
last  hits  of  the  day^  and  for  the  greatest  number  of  hits  during  (ie 
whole  festival,  etc  The  prizes  of  the  daj  may  be  obtained  immedi- 
ately ;  the  others  are  distributed  publicly  at  the  close  of  the  festival 

Let  us  now  give  a  glance  at  the  **  Gift  Temple."     This  neat  strno- 
turc  13  made  wholly  of  glass,  save  the  roof,  in  order  that  the  ridi 
prizes  may  be  more  conspicuously  exhibited.     Here  are  gifb  and 
prizes  for  the  successful  shooters,  consisting  either  in  articles  of  valoe 
or  in  money,  that  have  been  contributed  by  the  cantonal  governments 
and  coramunitie.^,  and  by  individuals  at  home  or  abroad.     The  gov- 
ernment has  also  had  new  Swiss  five-franc  pieces  coined  for  this  pur- 
pose, bearing  on  their  face  the  figure  of  a  rifleman  instead  of  Helve- 
tia.    There  is  many  a  piece  of  fine  workmanship  among  the  gifb,  of 
which  we  can  here  only  mention  the  silver  basin  with  the  2,500  francs, 
the  first  prize  of  the  ^  Fatherland,'*  and  a  beautiful  drinking  hom  of 
massive  silver,  richly  embossed,  presented  by  some  friends  in  Leipsic. 
The  Bremen  sharp-shooters  also  brought  with  them  twelve  "  EOmer," 
large  cups  of  massive  silver,  gilt  within,  which  were  admired  and 
coveted  by  all  the  disciples  of  Bacchus.     This  was  not,  however,  the 
only  present  from  the  old  Hanse-town.     The  senate  had  opened  the 
celebrated  "Rathskeller"  and  sent  some  of  their  Hock  of  the  vintage 
of  1684,  the  Nestor  of  German  wines,  to  their  brothers  in  Bacdins. 
The  greater  part  of  these  gifls  consisted  in  silver  cups,  and  pitcherSi 
and  gold  and  silver  watches. 

DurinsT  the  festival  the  houses  of  Zurich  continued  adorned  with 
flags,  transparencies,  and  evergreens,  which  were  every  day  entwined 
with  fresh  flowers.  Near  the  festive  hall  a  triumphal  arch  had  been 
erected,  on  which  stood  a  colossal  figure  of  WiUiam  Tell  in  the  act  of 
menacing  Gesler  with  the  arrow,  afler  having  shot  the  apple  from  the 
head  of  his  boy.  Some  of  the  critics  would  have  us  believe  that  Tell 
is  not  Tell,  that  no  such  person  ever  existed,  but  that  he  is  a  purely 
mythical  character — the  creation  of  Schiller's  imagination.  Yet  it 
matters  little  to  the  Swiss  whether  the  hero  was,  or  was  not;  all  these 
thousands  of  marksmen  who  daily  pass  that  triumphal  arch  are  pos- 
sessed by  one  thought,  and  many  can  not  refrain  from  shouting,  "Hur- 
rah for  TiiWj  father  of  the  marksman!     The  Swiss  of  to-day  is  as 
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skillful  an  archer,  as  daring  and  as  free  as  thou  wast!"  Myth  or  not. 
Tell  is  the  man  of  the  people,  the  Washington  of  Switzerland— -or, 
rather,  Washington  is  the  Tell  of  America;  and  these  words  of  the 
dying  Attinghaiisen — 

''Hold  fast  together,  then-— for 'ever  fast. 
Let  freedom^s  haunts  be  one  in  heart,  in  mind ! 
Sot  watches  on  your  mountain  tops,  that  league 
May  answer  league,  when  comes  the  hour  to  strike. 
Be  oite — be  wie — ^be  one^^ — 

are  never  forgotten  in  these  days  by  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland. 

Around  the  hall  there  has  sprung  up  a  village  of  wood  and  canvas, 
and  while  the  men  are  engaged  with  their  rifles,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren crowd  to  see  the  circus,  the  menageries,  rope-dancers,  puppet- 
shows,  **the  giant  Kentuckian,"  "General  Tom  Thumb,"  &c.,  and 
while  every  one  amuses  himself,  there  is  no  rioting,  no  impropriety, 
no  beggary,  no  placards  bidding  us  to  "Beware  of  Pickpockets;"  the 
people  are  as  sound  as  their  institutions. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  target  shooting  commences,  closing 
at  8  in  the  evening.  The  target  and  signal  men  are  promptly  at  their 
stations,  and  the  members  of  the  different  committees  for  keeping  or- 
der, arrive  one  by  one.  The  marksmen  are  impatiently  awaiting  the 
signal  shot  Spectators  gather  in  fVom  all  sides.  The  signal  is  given, 
and  in  a  moment  the  sharp  crack  of  ninety-six  rifles  is  heard.  The 
firing  is  kept  up  incessantly  till  noon^  when  the  sound  of  the  cannon 
flfmin  calls  to  dinner.     At  about  10  o'clock  the  first  steamers  have 

o 

landed  their  passengers  from  "beyond  the  water,"  and  the  first  trains 
luive  come  in,  bringing  new  guests  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who 
leave,  so  that  new  faces  and  new  acquaintances  greet  us  every  day. 
Here  a  fresh  company  of  sharp-shooters  from  distant  Ticino  ap- 
proaches, marching  to  the  sound  of  music  and  preceded  by  their  flag, 
and  receive  their  welcome — there  another  company  from  Neufchdtel 
is  escorted  to  tlie  station  and  takes  its  departure  homeward. 

One  of  the  most  joyous  occurrences  of  the  festival — a  silvery  gleam 
in  the  general  sunshine — was  the  reception  of  the  marksmen  from  the 
four  forest  towns,  Lucerne,  Switz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden.  They 
numbered  full  seven  hundred  men,  noble  specimens  of  the  native 
Swiss,  all  picked  men — "  Kemmannen."  They  were  preceded  by  four 
of  their  number  attired  in  the  ancient  national  costume,  who  carried 
the  very  same  bugles  that  for  the  last  five  centuries  had  called  their 
forefathers  to  arms.  The  ancient  banners  followed.  As  they  passed 
under  the  triumphal  arch  and  beheld  their  father,  Tell,  their  shouts^ 
hurrahs,  and  vivas,  knew  no  bounds.     Their  ranks  were  broken  and^ 
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each  threw  himself  upon  the  breast  of  the  nearest  stranger — naj, 
brother.  The  very  men  that  perhaps  were  adversaries  in  public  life, 
or  opposed  to  ejieli  oilier  in  political  principles,  were  here  united;  the 
love  of  fatherland  was  a  common  bond  of  union.  Thus,  also,  Schiller 
epeaks  through  the  mouth  of  Meier: 

*'I  know  him  well.     There  is  a  suit  bctweea  ua, 
•  About  a  piece  of  ancient  heritage ; 

Hcrr  Reding,  ve  are  enemies  in  court; 

Here  irc  are  one.^ 

Thus  is  it  in  Switzerland.  Will  it  ever  be  so  with  us?  Come, ye 
educators  of  the  people  and  of  the  young,  preach  this  principle  from 
the  pulpit,  and  make  it  the  comer  stone  of  your  instructions  in  the 
school  and  at  the  firesides  of  your  homes ! 

At  the  signal  for  the  noon  intermission  the  firing  immediately  ceases, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  6,000  hungry  and  thirsty  people  are  seated  at 
the  one  hundred  and  fif\y  tables  in  the  hall;  the  rest  disperse  to  the 
eating-houses  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  city.  The  dhiner  is  en- 
livened by  Jgasts  which,  however,  are  never  of  a  personal  cliaracter. 
No  homage  is  done  to  the  individual;  to  the  country,  to  the  fatherknd 
alone,  is  homage  due  in  a  republic.  Toasts  are  heard  in  German,  in  « 
French,  in  Italian — ^yet  all  tongues  unite  in  the  glorification  of  a  com- 
mon country.  Separate  tables  are  set  for  the  different  cantons,  but  so 
arranged  that  the  more  distant  cantons  are  usually  the  nearest  together 
— ^Ticino  near  Berne,  Geneva  near  Basle,  Zurich  near  Vaud.  In 
the  middle  of  the  hall  are  the  tables  for  the  committees  and  the  hon- 
orary guests. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  the  delegations  of  marksmen  hold 
a  general  conference,  and  though  they  enter  the  hall  with  opposing 
opinions  and  feelings,  yet  before  they  part  all  differences  are  settled, 
all  contradictions  arc  reconciled,  and  their  resolutions  are  usually  en- 
dorsed by  the  whole  people.  There  is  no  tendency  to  disunion,  no 
necessity  for  sece?sion,  for  each  one  endeavors  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
the  other;  the  public  weal  is  considered,  not  the  interest  or  aggrand- 
izement of  the  individual  or  of  the  canton. 

.  On  Sunday,  the  10th  of  July,  a  public  service  was  held  on  the 
meadow  It  was  a  solemn  ceremony,  attended  by  all  the  different 
creeds  that  hold  fellowship  together.  On  the  next  day  the  members 
of  the  Diet,  which  was  then  in  session  at  Berne,  visited  Zurich.  The 
banished  duchess  of  Parma,  who  lives  in  the  neighboring  Swiss  town, 
Pappenschwyl,  was  also  the  guest  of  the  citizens.  She  and  her  chil- 
dren sat  with  them  at  the  rough  pine  board  and  partook  of  the  same 
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viands.     After  the  dinner  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  **The  Swiss 
do  not  know  how  happy  they  indeed  are." 

On  Tuesday,  July  12th,  the  last  shot  was  £rcd,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  prizes  were  distributed.  This  ceremony  took  p^ace  on  the 
grounds  before  the  gift  temple.  President  Dubs  opened  with  a  speech, 
in  which  he  said:  "We  are  ^stributing  now  the  prizes  to  those  who 
have  proved  themselves  the  best  marksmen.  An  equal  chance  is 
given  to  all;  let  all  practice  with  their  weapons  and  emulate  their 
lucky  companions.  I  am  convinced  that  all  who  have  hit  the  centre 
of  the  target  will  be  able  to  pierce  the  breast  of  the  enemy,  should 
war  be  unavoidable.**  The  first  prize,  the  silver  basin  from  Paris, 
with  the  2,500  francs,  was  won  by  a  manufacturer,  Durrer,  of  Unter- 
walden ;  the  second,  the  silver  horn  from  Leipzig,  by  a  farmer  named 
Glogg,  of  Obermeilen ;  the  third,  the  twelve  silver  cups  from  Bremen, 
jointly  by  Professor  Dr.  Hug,  of  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  Mr, 
Baer,  of  Milnnedorf,  the  best  shot  in  Switzerland,  who  had  hit  the  tar- 
get four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  times  during  the  festival. 

The  whole  was  closed  with  a  serenade,  given  by  the  oRurksmen  to 
President  Dubs,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  confederacy,  as  well  as 
president  of  the  festival.  The  next  day  the  remaining  guests  departed, 
the  garlands  and  banners  disappeared,  the  people  returned  to  their 
business,  all  external  show  had  vanished;  but  the  feeling  that  Switz- 
erland's sons  have  again  renewed  the  bonds  of  their  brotherhood,  still 
survives  in  the  breasts  of  that  simple,  quiet  people — our  republican 
brethren  of  tlie  Alps. 
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NOTE. 

The  following  notice  of  the  Swiss  Military  System,  and  particularly  of 
its  Cantonal  Musters,  and  the  Federal  Encampment  at  Thoun  is  taken 
from  a  work  published  in  Belgium  in  1858. 

The  Swiss  system  educates  from  infancy,  all  its  male  citizeDS  to  the 
duty  of  a  soldier.  Each  individual  must  'know  how  to  bear  the  fatigues 
of  a  march,  to  manage  arms  and  to  shoot  well.  Adults  from  twenty-one 
to  twenty-nine  are  practised  the  whole  year  around,  on  fixed  days  in 
their  native  place.    So  iar  is  the  duty  of  each  city,  town  and  village. 

The  Canton  has  the  charge  of  the  more  advanced  exercises — ^that  is 
the  finishing  of  the  soldiers*  education,  and  the  adapting  of  his  knowledge 
to  the  practicalities  of  life.  Every  year  at  fixed  times,  before  the  firet 
harvest,  and  again  between  the  last  harvest  and  the  vintage,  the  Canton 
assembled  all  adults  in  active  service,  and  retains  them  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  They  encamp  and  act  in  all  things  as  if  they  were  actual  troops 
assembled  for  war.  They  make  the  same  maneuvers,  are  prepared  fbr 
the  inspection  of  the  federal  officers  who  are  sent  to  test  the  actual 
knowledge  of  the  soldiers  of  each  Canton.  This  is  for  the  m/tuiiry  and 
eaealry  alone. 

For  the  artiUery  there  are  permanent  camps  established  in  different 
parts  of  Switzerland,  of  which  the  camp  of  Biere,  (not  fiur  from  Auboune,) 
is  the  most  important  one. 

The  crowning  of  all  these  exercises  is  the  campaign  in  the  federal 
eamp  of  *^  Thoun.**    These  maneuvers  take  place  at  irregular  times  fixed 
by  government,  which  also  designates  the  number  of  troops  which  shall 
assemble  themselves  there,  and  the  officer  who  shall  command.     This 
camp  is  situated  ^yq  miles  from  Bern.    The  little  city  of  Thoun  is  at  the 
entrance  of  a  valley  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  first  peaks  of 
the  Beruese  Alps.    Here  the  Swiss  army  finds  a  place  fitted  for  ail  the 
movements  of  the  plain,  the  marches  and  feigned  combats  on  the  moun- 
tains and  the  crossing  of  rivera    The  army  encamps  under  tents.     The 
hospitals  and  such  other  things  as  are  necessary  are  in  the  city  of  Thoun. 
The  inspection  is  very  severe,  the  army  being  tested  in  every  possible 
way  in  which  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  be  tried  in  actual  war. 
They  make  long  marches,  transport  the  artillery  to  different  places,  and 
in  short  perform  every  duty.    Distinguished  officers  from  other  coun- 
tries  and  even  King*s  come  to  witness  this  spectacle. 
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[From  Report  of  BogUsh  Commlnloneri  in  1^56.] 


The  Staff  School  (Kriegs-Sclmle,)  in  Vienna,  was  estAblished 
in  1851,  and  grew  ont  of  the  experience  of  tbe  Hungarian  war,  al- 
though a  Staff-Corps  had  existed  for  more  than  a  century  in  the 
Austrian  army,  and  for  many  years  past  all  the  appointments  in  it 
have  been  made  upon  an  examination,  which  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
competition.    The  process  was  formerly  as  follows : — 

An  officer  desirous  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  staff  appoint- 
ment, sent  in  his  name  to  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  whose  re- 
commendation he  was  obliged  to  obtain  as  a  preliminary  step.  If 
supplied  with  this,  he  began  his  course  of  staff  study,  and  was 
Bend  for  this  purpose  to  some  large  garrison  town  as  an  attachi 
to  the  staff.  Whilst  here  he  went  through,  for  two  years, 
the  course  of  drawing,  writing  military  memoirs,  mapping  the 
country,  &c.,  and  for  two  years  more  served  on  active  staff  duty 
with  different  bodies  of  troops.  At  the  end  of  these  four  years  a 
number  of  the  officers  thus  employed  in  a  particular  country  were 
brought  together,  and  examined  by  the  chief  of  the  staff  in  the 
country,  assisted  by  a  board  of  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
No  actual  list  was  drawn  out  of  the  order  in  which  the  candidates 
acquitted  themselves,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  best  were 
chosen  and  put  upon  the  general  staff.  The  work  upon  this  was 
exceedingly  laborious ;  few  except  officers  of  real  ability  were  can- 
didates for  it,  and  patronage  in  it  was  looked  upon  with  great  dis- 
like. On  the  other  hand,  studies  and  reading  were  not  made  the 
first  requisite ;  a  ready  intelligence  and  quick  eye  to  make  an  offi- 
cer a  Colonnen-fuhrer, — leader  of  a  column  on  a  mareh, — were  al- 
ways most  valued. 

Before  describing  this  school,  it  may  be  as  well  to  men^on  shortly 
the  staff-corps  and  the  corps  connected  with  it. 

1.    The  General  Staff  of  the  Austrian  Army  consists  of: — 

Twelve  Colonel& 
Twelve  Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Twenty-four  Majors. 
Eighty  Captains. 
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The  attfiches^  to  the  number  of  eighty, — t.  «.,  those  who  ire  ex- 
pecting appointments,  may  be  subaltema,  but  they  obtain  the  ruk 
of  captain  on  joining. 

The  chief  of  the  staff<:orpB  is  Fieki-Marshal  Hess. 

2.  There  has  been  created  very  ktely  a  separate  corps  of  adja- 
tants  or  aids-de-camp,  who  are  charged  with  the  administratiTe 
duties,  such  as  inspecting  the  bearing,  equipment,  carrying  on  the 
discipline,  <fec.,  of  the  troops.     This  consists  of —    ' 

Eleven  Generals. 
Eighteen  Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Eighteen  Majors. 
Fiay-eight  First  Captains. 
Ten  Second  Captains. 
Ten  First  Lieutenants. 

There  is  no  examination  for  entrance  into  this  corps.  Appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  generals,  and  we  were  told  that  there  was 
some  scope  for  "  protection." 

3.  There  is  also  a  smaller  corps  for  the  pufpose  of  surveying, 
called  the  Corps  of  Geographical  Engineers,  connected  with  the 
staff,  inasmucb  as  some  of  the  staff  officers  draw  the  maps  on  a 
large  scale,  which  it  is  the  business  of  this  corps  to  reduce.  It  ia 
usually  occupied  on  the  Great  Surveys  of  the  Empire ;  at  present  it 
is  employed  on  the  Survey  of  the  Principalities. 

It  consists  of — 

One  Colonel,  called  the  Director.  Sixteen  Captains. 

Two  Lieutenant-<7okmels.  Sixteen  Lieutenants. 

Two  Majors.  Four  Sou»lienteqai^ 

The  staff  school  consists  of  thirty  pupils  taken  from  all  arms  ef 
the  service,  fifteen  being  received  each  year,  and  the  conne  of  study 
lasting  two  years.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  general  and  a  liea- 
tcnant-colonel ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  might  occur  in 
the  time  of  war,  no  appointments  on  the  general  staff  are  to  be 
given  to  any  officers  who  have  not  passed  through  the  staff  scliooL 

In  order  to  enter  the  school  for  the  staff  corps,  an  officer  moat 
have  served  at  least  two  years  with  his  regiment,  and  be  UDmaniedf 
and  above  twenty-one  and  nnder  twenty-six  years  of  age^  He  may 
then  forward  to  the  chief  of  the  staff,  through  his  colonel,  his  claun 
to  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  at  the  entrance  exarainatioii.  Far- 
ther inquiry  is  made,  and  a  good  many  of  the  names  sent  in  are 
struck  off  the  list.  Such,  we  were  told,  was  the  case  last  year  when 
the  names  sent  in  were  very  numerous,  but  out  of  these  only  forty- 
five  were  allowed  to  compete,  and  out  of  these  again  only  fifteen 
(the  regular  yearly  number)  were  selected.  The  competition  for 
entrance  into  the  school  is  indeed  said  to  have  been  very  active  ever 
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Since  it  was  opened.  Most  of  the  students  are  Neu$iadUr9 ;  the 
seven  professors  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  professor  of  the 
French  language,  military  men,  and  chiefly  officers  of  artillery, 
formed  in  the  long  studies  of  the  old  Bombardier  School. 

The  subjects  in  which  the  candidates  for  admission  are  examined 

1.  Algebra  and  Geometry,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

2.  Geography. 

3.  History. 

4.  Arms  and  Munitions. 

5.  Field  and  Permanent  fortification. 

6.  Pioneering. 

7.  Rules  of  Drill  and  £zercifle& 

8.  Manoeuvring. 

9.  Military  Drawing. 

10.  Military  Composition. 

11.  French. 

12.  To  be  able  to  speak  one  of  the  Austrian  national  languages,  and  to 

write  a  good  current  and  legible  band. 

The  most  striking  features  in  the  system  of  this  school,  both  at 
the  entrance  and  throughout  the  course,  are  that  it  is  distinctly 
competitive,  that  it  admits  very  young  officers,  and  that  while  the 
work  is  considerable,  the  subjects  for  study  are  not  numerous.  In 
these  three  points  it  differs  considerably  from  the  Prussian  Staff 
School,  in  which  the  students  are  generally  older,  and  the  principle 
of  competition  is  not  so  fully  carried  out.  In  the  Austrian  school, 
the  students  are  placed  on  entering  in  the  order  which  their  entrance 
examination  has  just  fixed.  They  are  examined  once  a  month  dur- 
ing their  stay.  On  leaving  the  school,  their  respective  places  are 
agun  determined,  and  they  have  a  claim  for  appointments  in  the 
staff  corps  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were  placed  on  leaving 
the  school 

Their  relative  places  on  leaving  the  school  are  assigned  to  them, 
as  we  were  assured,  very  carefully,  and,  after  much  consultation  in 
every  case  among  the  professors ;  but  this  is  not  done  by  marks, 
nor  by  any  minute  system  of  testing  intellectual  qualifications,  but 
an  estimate  is  formed  upon  the  whole  work  of  the  two  years,  both 
on  the  studies  in  the  school  and  the  practice  in  the  field,--^f  the 
student^s  comparative  fitness,  as  an  officer^  for  the  work  of  the  staff, 
"  We  try  to  estimate  the  whole  man,'*  was  the  expression  used  to 
us,  "  whether  he  will  make  a  good  Colonnenfuhrer*^  (a  good  man  to 
direct  a  regiment  on  a  march,)  as  was  said  elsewhere.  This  general 
estimate  was  preferred  to  that  of  marks,  on  the  ground  that  the  lat- 
ter might  give  too  much  weight  to  the  more  appreciable,  t.  e,,  simply 
intellectual  qualities. 

The  students  do  not  at  present  Hve  within  the  establishment,  but 
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are  to  do  SO  when  the  new  ones,  bnilding,  are  ready.  They  begm 
their  lectures  at  half-past  seven  and  end  at  one  or  three  o'el(M^  on 
alternate  days,  going  to  the  riding-sehool  in  the  afternoon  oa  tiiB 
days  when  their  morning's  work  ends  at  one.  Thirty  hones  an 
kept  for  their  use. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  during  the  first  year  consist  of-^ 

1.  Military  Drawing  aoid  the  Study  of  Oroond  itnd  PositioDfl. 

2.  Higher  Tactics. 

3.  Staff  Duties. 

4.  French  Language  and  Literaturei 
5<  Biding. 

And  those  of  the  second  year  are  as  followe : — 

1.  Military  Drawing,  and  the  Study  of  Ground  and  PositioiM. 

2.  Military  Geography. 

3.  Principles  of  Strategy,  illustrated  by  representatldns  of  sooie  of  tbi 

most  instructive  oampaigns. 

4.  French  Language  and  Literature. 
6.  Riding. 

The  students  are  occupied  at  the  school  about  eight  honrs  daily 
and  their  chief  work  is  military  drawing  and  topogn^hy.  We 
went  into  the  room  where  the  students  of  bbth  years  were  worldng 
together  at  drawings  and  plans  under  an  artillery  officer,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  draughtsmen  in  the  army.  Some  of  the  plans  wett 
modeled  in  soap,  the  hachurea  being  marked  very  elaborately,  lo 
that  the  models  and  drawings  might  closely  correspond.  We 
also  attended  a  lecture  of  the  second  class  in  military  geograpbT. 
A  student  traced  out  on  the  blackboard  the  line  of  the  Western 
Alps,  and  was  examined  very  closely  on  the  smaller  passes,  the  riv- 
ers, and  the  bases  of  operations  for  armies  on  both  udes.  The 
answers  were  very  minute,  and  given  with  the  greatest  readiness; 
and  we  understood  the  question  to  be  taken  at  random,  and  not  to 
be  a  prepared  one.* 

*  It  may  be  desirable  to  give  some  specimens,  taken  from  the  official  accoantof  the  school, 
of  the  qaoKtions  put  at  the  examinations  for  admlssioo, 
I.  Viva  voce. 

1.  Mathematics: — 

Give  an  explanation  of  i^eometrical  series,  and  a  proof  of  the  feneral  fomuls. 
How  is  the  circumference  and  area  of  a  clrd«  deonrmioedl    How  are  the  trifs* 
nometrical  functions  of  the  different  quadrants  of  the  clrsls  ladicalsd  t 
8.  Geography: — 

What  is  meant  by  the  hmekb&ne  of  BuRjfie  1   Hfttat  KalM  dbec  ft  pass  throucb  1 
The  source  of  the  Elbe ;  its  principal  feeders  1 
8.  History: — 

Describe  generally  the  wars  of  Charles  V. 
The  political  consequences  of  the  Battle  of  Leipzig. 
i.  Arms  and  Monitions  : — 

What  is  the  material  of  sword  blades  7  how  are  they  made  and  proved  1 
How  are  gun  carriages  made  for  field  and  siege  guns  1 

What  kinds  of  hollow  shot  are  used  in  the  Austrian  artlUery,  and  ob  what  do  chf* 
effecta  depend  1 
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lie  utadent  officers  attending  the  school  are  called  npon  to  serve 
boae  arms  to  which  thej  do  not  belong.  For  this  purpose  they 
.  the  troops  of  the  garrison  of  Vienna  during  June,  July,  Aa- 
^  and  September,  and  if  they  belong  to  the  infimtry  they  go 
ogh  all  the  exercises  of  the  cavalry  in  one  year,  and  of  the  ar- 
ry  in  another.  If  they  belong  to  the  cavalry,  they  go  in  the 
a  manner  through  the  exercises  of  in&ntry  and  artillery.  After 
g  through  this  practice,  they  have  to  take  command  of  a  bat- 
,  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  of  a  division  of  in&ntry. 
he  month  of  May  is  devoted  in  the  first  year  to  an  expedition 
>ractice  in  surveying  the  country,  and  in  the  second,  for  making 
nnaissances,  Ac. 

ctobe^  is  a  vacation  in  the  first  year.    In  the  second  it  is  taken 
rith  the  final  examination  before  leaving, 
he  officers  acting  as  professors  receive  600  florins,  about  601. 
lally,  besides  their  pay. 

IHnediatcly  after  the  final  examination,  if  there  are  any  vacan- 
in  the  staff  corps,  the  pupils  receive  appointments  in  order 
lerit,  and  are  at  the  same  time  made  captains.  In  proof  of  their 
Lving  appoiutments  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  we  were  told  by 
»nel  Scudier  that  the  last  ten  vacancies  in  the  staff  corps  were 

1  np  out  of  the  twelve  students  who  had  just  left  the  school 

. ^ 

.  Field  nftd  Pennanent  Fortification  :— 
B6«r  is  a  trench  nade  Y 
How  Is  a  parapet  bailt  t 

What  does  a  front  of  fortification  eontfir  of  1  what  !■  the  dltpo^lon  of  the  iereral 
itaeal  what  parte  protect  the  principal  rampart  1  what  le  the  fBrm  of  the  llankal  • 
and  how  le  the  main  ditch  made  1  * 
What  le  meant  bj  detached  work*  t  where  are  they  placed  t 
WIWK  are  the  beet  arraogemeoia  (or  the  eoeccaiAil  defence  of  a  fortreail 
,  Pioneer  Service : — 

Row  are  two  beama  of  the  eame  dlmentione  fcetened  together  In  the  nme  dhree- 

tlool 
How  are  eoepeneion  hrldiree  pnf  ap  1 
.  Bnles  for  Drill  and  ExercUe  :— 
(a.)  Infiintry. 

WhaeHnir  daring  a  march. 
Forming  of  eloea  battalloo  eainmft 
(*.>  Gavalnr. 

Marching  in  filee  and  foora. 
Forminc  Una  l^nom  tha  aaok  to  tha  Irnt  aiMl  rear, 
(e.)  Artlllerj. 

Interrale  and  dietancaa  In  a  batterj. 
.    Paperwork. 
In  Mathematica : — 

1.  Prove  that  in  every  triangle  the  eqnare  of  the  one  eide  le  equal  to  the  mm  of  the 
eqoarea  of  the  two  other  eiilea,  leee  twioa  the  product  of  theae  two,  moltlplled 
by  tlie  coeine  of  the  angle  they  Incloae. 
9L  If  thehypotbenaeela33,and  one  ai^la  96«  iS*  13*,  find  the  oCher  aagia  and  the 
perpendlcolar,  Ac 
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One  of  these  was  only  a  second  lieutenant,  and  in  order  to  make 
bim  a  captain,  (the  rank  required  for  the  staff  corps,)  the  Emperor 
promoted  him  to  be  a  first  lieutenant  inimediately,  and  to  be  a  cap- 
tain within  three  days  afterwards.  This  double  promotion  was  on 
the  ground  of  great  merit. 

If  an  officer  finds  no  vacancy  in  the  staff  corps  ready  for  him,  he 
must  return  to  his  regiment  and  wait  as  an  attache.  But  if  a  aecond 
lieutenant,  be  is  entitled  immediately  to  a  step  of  rank,  and  if  a 
lieutenant,  after  three  years*  service  he  is  made  a  ci^tam,  akhougk 
he  may  not  even  then  be  attached  to  Uie  staff  corps. 

There  are  to  be  eighty  of  these  attaches  to  £he  staff.  Their  nmB- 
ber  at  present  amounts  to  only  thirteen. 

With  regard  to  special  aids-de-camp,  generals  are  allowed  to 
choose  their  own,  without  examination,  but  with  this  limitation,  the 
officer  chosen  must  not  be  a  relation.* 


*  The  followiny  thow<  the  nature  of  the  Report  presented  bj  the  examinert  opoa  u 
ezaroiiied  for  admiaion.    It  is  called  the  Pr^fungi-MeL,  and  ia  tent  into  the  Bopcaaa  W«  Dl> 
partment,  that  is,  to  the  Fourth  Section. 
Form  No.  I.  gives  the  name,  age,  rank,  and  leagtli  of  serrice  of  the  OandidBle  (UeHL  B.  E) 
Fonn  No.  II. : — a  Oral  Ezaminatioo. 

1.  Mathematics,  -  •    Very  food. 

8.  Creoftaphy,  -  Very  good. 

3.  History,  -    Very  good,  knowledge  thorough,  stateneoti  kfierf 

4.  Arms  and  Munitions,  £xoallent;  aeqoainlad  with  the  veiy  dilaik. 

5.  Field  and  Permanent  Fortification,  Both  satf|&ctory. 

6.  Pioneer  Service,  -  -  .    Very  good. 

7.  Drill  and  Exercise  Rules —  • 

Infantry,       ...    Very  good. 
Cavalry,  -  Not  thorough. 

Artillery,       ...    Good. 

8.  Manoeuvring,  -  -  Excellent. 

0.  French,    ....   Tvanslatfas  without  dilBciilty  Iroa  Tnmtk  iHe  Ca- 

naan, and  Geraaan  into  French.    Not  i 
tice  in  speaking. 
10.  National  langnages,        -  •>    Speaks  good  Bohemiaa. 

*.  Paper  Work— 

1.  Mathematics,       ...    |be.  jj^e. 
c.  Accomplishments- 
Writing. 
Military  Drawing. 

Remarks.— Lieutenant  R.  H.  is  a  pupil  of  the  Neustadt  Aoulemy,  of  moch  natmal  Idnt.  i 
quick  apprehension.    His  way  of  expressing  himself  is  quick  and  logical^  and  shows  a 
He  has  a  fair  military  bearing,  and  prepossessing  appearance.    He  gives  eveiy  hope  of  pn*i*f  * 
useful  Officer  of  the  Stafi*.  and  deserves  admission  into  the  War  SchooL 

Form  No.  HI.  gives  the  questions  actoaBy  pot,  as  hi  the  note  on  the  preecdiag  page. 

(Signed) 


Y.   THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION. 

BMond  Artiola. 


What  Lycurgus  thought  most  conducive  to  the  virtue  and  happiness 
if  a  city,  was  principle  interwoven  with  the  manners  and  breeding  of  the 
>eople.  This  would  remain  immovable,  as  resting  on  inclination,  and  be 
lie  strongest  and  most  lasting  tie  ;  and  the  habits  which  education  pro- 
iuoed  in  the  youth,  would  answer  in  each,  the  purpose  of  a  lawgiver. 
for  he  resolved  the  whole  business  of  legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of 
routh — which  he  looked  upon  as  the  loftiest  and  most  glorious  work  of  a 
awgiver,  and  he  begajQ  with  it  at  the  very  source.  Plutarcb. 

You  [Athenians]  will  confer  the  greatest  benefit  on  your  city,  not  by 
mising  the  roofs,  but  by  exalting  the  souls  of  your  fellow-citizens ;  for  it 
s  better  that  great  souls  should  live  in  small  habitations,  than  the  abject 
Iftres  should  burrow  in  great  houses.  £pictetu& 

That  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
egislator^s  attention,  can  not  be  a  doubt,  since  education  first  molds,  and 
iterwards  sustains  the  various  modes  of  government.  The  better  and 
Dore  perfect  the  systems  of  education,  the  better  and  more  perfwt  the 
ilan  of  government  it  is  intended  to  introduce  and  uphold.  In  this  im- 
KNrtant  object,  fellow-citizens  are  all  equally  and  deeply  concerned ; 
ind  as  they  are  all  united  in  one  common  work  for  one  common  purpose, 
heir  education  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  general  consent,  and  not 
^andoned  to  the  blind  decision  of  chance,  or  to  idle  caprice. 

Aristotle. 

What,  tiiidcr  heaven,  can  there  be  mote  worthy  of  our  most  strenuous 
attention,  than  knowledge ;  what*  more  worthy  of  our  highest  admira- 
ion  ?  Is  calmness  or  serenity  of  miiid  the  object  of  our  wishes?  What 
iO  likely  to  secure  it  as  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  which  enables  us 
o  enjoy  life  in  the  happiest  manner?  Or  do  we  esteem  above  all  things 
insullied  integrity  and  spotless  virtue  ?  Either  the  study  and  acquisi- 
ion  of  wisdom  point  out  the  path,  or  there  is  none,  to  the  attainment  of 
heae  distinctions.  Cicero. 

By  learning,  the  sons  of  the  common  people  become  public  ministers ; 
fithout  learning,  the  sons  of  public  ministers  become  mingled  with  the 
of  the  people.  Chinese  maxim. 


I  promised  God,  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  child 
IB  a  being  who  could  complain  of  me  before  Qod,  if  I  did  not  provide  for 
lim  the  best  education,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it  was  possible 
Ebr  me  to  provide.  Dinter.    Autobiography, 
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Education  makes  the  man ;  that  alone  is  the  i>arent  of  eyerj  virtue;  it 
is  the  most  sacred,  the  most  useful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  neg- 
lected thing  in  every  country.  Montbsquiiu. 

^  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  a  parish  only,  nor  for  the  mere  local  interests, 
that  the  law  wills  that  every  native  of  France  shall  acquire  the  knoiirl' 
edge  necessary  to  social  and  civilized  life,  without  which  human  intelli- 
gence sinks  into  stupidity,  and  often  into  brutality.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  state  also,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  because 
liberty  can  never  be  certain  and  complete,  unless  among  a  people  saf^ 
ficiently  enlightened  to  listen  on  every  emergency  to  the  yoice  of  reason 
Universal  education  is  henceforth  one  of  the  guarantees  of  liberty,  and 
social  stability.  As  every  principle  in  our  Government  is  founded  on 
justice  and  reason,  to  diffuse  education  among  the  people,  to  develop 
their  understandings,  and  enlighten  their  minds,  is  to  strengthen  oor 
constitutional  government,  and  secure  its  stability.  M.  GcBor. 

The  education  required  for  the  people  is  that  which  will  give  them  the 
full  command  of  every  faculty,  both  of  mind  and  of  body ;  which  will 
call  into  play  their  powers  of  observation  and  reflection ;  which  will  make 
thinking  and  reasonable  beings  of  the,4aere  creatures  of  impulse,  preju- 
dice and  passion ;  that  which  in  a  moral  sense  will  give  them  objects  of 
pursuits  and  habits  of  conduct  favorable  to  their  own  happiness,  and  to 
that  of  the  community  of  which  they  will  form  a  part ;  which,  by  multi- 
plying the  means  of  rational  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  will  diminisk 
the  temptations  of  vice  and  sensuality ;  which,  in  the  social  relations  of 
life,  and  as  connected  with  objects  of  legislation,  will  teach  them  the 
identity  of  the  individual  with  the  general  interest;  that  which,  in  the 
physical  sciences — especially  those  of  chemistry  and  mechanics— will 
make  them  masters  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  give  them  powers  which 
even  now  tend  to  elevate  the  modems  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  the 
demi-gods  of  antiquity.  All  this,  and  more,  should  be  embraced  in  that 
scheme  of  education  which  would  be  worthy  of  a  statesman  to  give,  or 
of  a  great  nation  to  receive ;  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  the  at- 
tainment of  an  object,  thus  comprehensive  in  its  character,  and  leading  to 
results,  the  practical  benefits  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  im- 
agination to  exaggerate,  will  not  be  considered  an  Utopian  scheme. 

E.  H.  HiCKSON.     ^We$tminMt€r  Bedew."* 

m 

Did  I  know  the  name  of  the  legislator,  who  first  conceived  and  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  common  schools,  I  should  pay  to  his  memory  the 
highest  tribute  of  reverence  and  regard.  I  should  feel  for  him  a  much 
higher  veneration  and  respect,  than  I  do  for  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  tha  | 
celebrated  lawgivers  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  I  should  revere  him  as  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  the  human  race ;  because  he  has  been  the  author 
of  a  provision,  which,  if  it  should  be  adopted  in  every  country,  would 
produce  a  happier  and  more  important  influence  on  the  human  6tan/> 
ter,  than  any  institution  which  the  wisdom  of  man  has  devised. 

JuDGs  Swirl 
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If  joo  suffer  yoar  people  to  be  ill  educated,  and  their  manners  to  be 
oormpted  firom  their  infancy,  and  then  punish  them  fbr  their  crimes  to 
which  their  first  education  disposed  them,  what  else  is  to  be  concluded 
from  this  but  that  you  first  make  thieyes,  and  then  punish  them  ? 

Though  there  be  not  many  in  every  city  which  be  exempt  and  dil^ 
charged  of  all  other  labors,  and  appointed  only  to  learning — that  is  to 
say,  such  in  whom,  even  from  their  very  childhood,  they  have  perceiyed 
a  singular  towardness,  a  fine  wit,  and  a  mind  apt  to  good  learning — ^yet 
all  in  their  childhood  be  instructed  in  learning.  And  the  better  part  of 
the  people,  both  men  and  women,  throughout  all  their  whole  life,  do  be- 
slow  in  learning  those  spare  hours  which  we  said  they  haye  vacant  fix)m 
bodily  labors.  Sir  Thomas  Moors.     Utopict. 

To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern, 
will  be  to  mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  education ;  to  teach  the  people 
fiuth,  not  without  virtue,  temperance,  modesty,  sobriety,  economy,  jus- 
tice ;  not  to  admire  wealth,  or  honor ;  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition ; 
to  place  every  one  his  private  welfare  and  happincfs  in  the  public  peace, 
liberty  and  safety.     Milton.    Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth, 

The  discipline  o^lavery  is  unknown 

Among  us — hence  the  more  do  we  require 

The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 

Can  not  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 

Thus,  duties  rising  out  of  good  precept, 

And  prudent  caution  needfiil  to  avert 

Impending  evil,  equally  require 

That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and  trained* 

So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 

Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 

Their  place ;  and  genuine  piety  descend 

Like  an  inheritance,  firom  age  to  age.  Wordswobtb. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England  I  in  the  way 

Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 

Of  wholesome  doctrine.     Where  hast  thou  thy  mines 

But  in  their  industry  ? 
Thy  bulwarks  where  but  in  their  breast  ? 

Thy  might  but  in  their  arms  ? 
Shall  not  their  numbers  therefore  be  thy  wealth, 
Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride  f 

Oh  grief  then,  grief  and  shame, 

If  in  this  flourishing  land 
There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new-bom  babe 
Doth  bring  unto  its  parentis  soul  no  joy  t 

Where  squalid  poverty 

Receives  it  at  its  birth. 

And  on  her  wither'd  knees 
Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent  1      Robbbt  Souiskt. 
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Tho  education  of  the  common  people  requires,  perhaps,  in  a  drilind 
and  commercial  society,  the  attention  of  the  public  more  than  thtt  of 
people  of  some  rank  and  fortune.    *    ^    ♦ 

They  have  little  time  to  spare  for  education.  Their  parents  can  scirce 
afford  to  maintain  them  even  in  infancy.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
work,  they  must  apply  to  some  trade  by  which  they  can  earn  their  sab- 
sistence.  That  trade,  too,  is  generally  so  simple  and  uniform,  as  to  give 
little  exercise  to  the  understanding ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  labor 
is  both  so  constant  and  so  severe,  that  it  leaves  them  little  leisure  and 
less  inclination  to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  any  thing  else.    *   ^  * 

For  a  very  small  expense  the  public  can  facilitate,  can  encourage,  and 
can  even  impose  upon  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the  neceoity 
of  acquiring  these  most  essential  parts  of  education.     *    ♦    ♦. 

The  public  can  facilitate  this  acquisition,  by  establishing  in  every  par- 
ish or  district  a  little  school  where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  reward 
so  moderate,  that  even  a  common  laborer  may  afford  it ;  the  master  be- 
ing partly  but  not  wholly  paid  by  the  public ;  because  if  he  was  wholly, 
or  even  principally  paid  by  it,  he  would  soon  learn  to  neglect  bis 
business.     *    ♦    ♦ 

A  man  without  the  proper  use  of  the  ia^llectual  fiiculties  of  a  man,  is, 
if  possible,  more  contemptible  than  even  a  coward,  and  seems  to  be  mu- 
tilated and  deformed  in  a  still  more  essential  part  of  the  character  of 
human  nature.     Though  the  state  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the 
instruction  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  it  would  still  deserve  its  atten- 
tion, that  they  should  not  be  altogether  uninstructed.     The  state,  how- 
ever, derives  no  inconsiderable  advantage  from  their  instruction.    The 
more  they  are  instructed,  the  less  liable  they  are  to  the  delusions  of  en- 
thusiasm and  superstition,  which,  among  ignorant  nations,  frequently 
occasion  the  most  dreadful  disorders.     An  instructed  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple, besides,  are  always  more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and 
stupid  one.     They  feel  themselves,  each  individually,  more  respectable, 
and  more  likely  to  obtain  the  respect  of  their  lawful  superiors,  and  they 
arc  therefore  more  disposed  to  respect  those  superiors.     They  are  more 
disposed  to  examine,  and  more  capable  of  seeing  through,  the  interested 
complaints  of  faction  and  sedition ;  and  they  are,  upon  that  account,  less 
apt  to  be  misled  into  any  wanton  or  unnecessary  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ures of  government     In  free  countries,  where  the  safety  of  government 
depends  very  much  upon  the  favorable  judgment  which  the  people  may 
form  of  its  conduct,  it  must  surely  be  of  the  highest  importance  that  they 
should  not  be  disposed  to  judge  rashly  or  capriciously  concerning  it 
Adam  Smitu.     Wealth  of  Nations^  Book  F!,  Education  of  Youtk. 

But  there  are  other  things,  of  the  worth  of  which  the  demand  of  the 
market  is  by  no  means  a  test ;  things  of  which  the  utility  does  not  con- 
sist in  ministering  to  inclinations,  nor  in  serving  the  daily  uses  of  life, 
and  the  want  of  which  is  least  felt  where  the  need  is  greatest  This  is 
peculiarly  true  of  those  things  which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending  to 
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raise  the  character  of  human  heings.  The  uncultivated  can  not  he  com- 
petent judges  of  cultivation.  Those  who  most  need  to  be  made  wiser 
and  better,  usually  desire  it  least;  and  if  they  desired  it,  would  be  inca- 
pable of  finding  the  way  to  it  by  their  own  lights.  It  will  continually 
happen,  on  the  voluntary  system,  that,  the  end  not  being  desired,  the 
means  will  not  be  provided  at  all,  or  that  the  persons  requiring  improye«- 
ment  having  an  imperfect  or  altogether  erroneous  conception  of  what 
they  want,  the  supply  called  forth  by  the  demand  of  the  market,  will  be 
any  thing  but  what  is  really  required.  Now  any  well-intentioned  and 
tolerably  civilized  government  may  think  without  presumption  that  it 
does  or  ought  to  possess  a  degree  of  cultivation  above  the  average  of  the 
community  which  it  rules,  and  that  it  should,  therefore,  be  capable  of 
offering  better  education  and  better  instruction  to  the  people,  than  the 
greater  number  of  them  would  ^>ontaneousiy  select. 

Education,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  things,  which  it  is  admissible  in 
principle  that  a  government  should  provide  for  the  people.  The  case  is 
one  to  which  the  reasons  of  the  non-interference  principle  do  not  neces- 
sarily or  universally  extend. 

With  regard  to  elementary  education,  the  exception  to  ordinary  rules 
may,  I  conceive,  justifiably  \>q  carried  still  further.  There  are  certain 
primary  elements  and  means  of  knowledge,  which  it  is  in  the  highest  de« 
gree  desirable  that  all  human  beings  bom  into  the  community  should 
acquire  during  childhood.  If  their  parents,  or  those  on  whom  they  de- 
pend, have  the  power  of  obtaining  for  them  this  instruction,  and  fail  to 
do  it,  they  commit  a  double  breach  of  duty  ;  toward  the  children  them- 
selves, and  toward  the  members  of  the  community  generally,  who  are  all 
liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  want  of 
education  in  their  fuUow-citizens.  It  is  therefore  an  allowable  exercise 
of  government,  to  impose  on  parents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  children.  This,  however,  can  not  fairly  be  done, 
without  taking  measures  to  insure  that  such  instruction  shall  always  be 
accessible  to  them,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  trilling  expense. 

John  Stuart  Mill.    Folitical  Economy^  v.  9,  §  8. 

That  the  people  should  be  well  educated  is  in  itself  a  good  thing:  and 
the  state  ought  therefore  to  promote  this  object,  if  it  can  do  so  without 
any  sacrifice  of  its  primary  object  The  education  of  the  people,  con- 
ducted on  those  principles  of  morality  which  are  common  to  all  the  forms 
of  Christianity,  is  highly  valuable  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  main  end 
for  which  government  exists ;  and  is  on  this  ground  an  object  well  de- 
serving the  attention  of  rulers. 

Thomas  Babbington  Macauley.     Church  and  State, 

Athens,  by  this  discipline  and  good  ordering  of  youth,  did  breed  up, 

within  the  circuit  of  that  one  city,  within  the  compass  of  one  hundred 

years,  within  the  memory  of  one  man's  life,  so  many  notable  captains  in 

war,  for  worthiness,  wisdom,  learning,  as'scarce  to  be  matchable,  no  not 

in  the  state  of  Rome,  in  the  compass  of  those  seven  hundred  years,  when 

it  flourished  much.  Aschak.    Schoolmoit&r, 
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It  is  certain,  that  as  things  now  stand,  the  two  great  parties  into  which 
the  community  is  unhappily  split  upon  this  mighty  question,  are  resohed 
that  we  should  have  no  system  of  education  at  all — no  National  Plin  for 
Training  Teachers,  and  thereby  making  the  schools  that  stud  the  country 
all  over,  deserve  the  name  they  bear — no  national  plan  for  training  youDg 
children  to  virtuous  habits,  and  thereby  rooting  out  crimes  from  the 
land.     And  this  interdict,  under  which  both  parties  join  in  laying  their 
country,  is  by  each  pronounced  to  be  necessary  for  the  sacred  interests 
of  religion.     Of  religion  !     Oh,  gracious  God  I     Was  ever  the  name  of  thy 
holy  ordinances  so  impiously  profaned  before?     Was  ever  before,  thy 
best  gift  to  man — his  reason — so  bewildered  by  blind  bigotry,  or  savage 
intolerance,  or  wild  fanaticism  ;  bewildered  so  as  to  curse  the  very  light 
thou  hast  caused  to  shine  before  his  steps ;  bewildered  so  as  not  to  per- 
ceive that  any  and  every  religion  must  flourish  best  in  the  tutored  mind, 
and  that  by  whomsoever  instructed  in  secular  things,  thy  word  can  bet- 
ter be  sown  in  a  soil  prepared,  than  in  one  abandoned  through  neglect  to 
the  execrable  influence  of  the  evil  Spirit? 

And  shall  civilized,  shall  free,  shall  Christian  rulers,  any  longer  pause, 
any  more  hesitate,  before  they  mend  their  ways,  and  attempt,  though 
late  yet  seriously,  to  discharge  the  first  of  their  duties  ?  Or  shall  we, 
calling  oui*sc1ves  thefriends  to  human  improvement  balance  any  longer, 
upon  some  party  interest,  some  sectarian  punctilio,  or  even  some  refined 
scruple,  when  the  means  are  within  our  reach  to  redeem  the  time  and  do 
that  which  is  most  blessed  in  the  sight  of  God,  most  beneficial  to  man? 
Or  shall  it  be  said  that  between  the  claims  of  contending  tactions  in 
church  or  in  State,  the  Legislature  stands  paralyzed,  and  puts  not  forth 
its  hand  to  save  the  people  placed  by  Providence  under  its  care,  lest 
offense  be  given  to  some  of  the  knots  of  theologians  who  bewilder  its  ears 
with  their  noise,  as  they  have  bewildered  their  own  brains  with  their 
controversies  ?  Lawgivers  of  England !  I  charge  ye,  have  a  care !  Be 
well  assured,  that  the  contempt  lavished  for  centuries  upon  the  cabals  of 
Constantinople,  where  the  council  disputed  on  a  text,  while  the 'enemy, 
the  deridcr  of  all  their  texts,  was  thundering  at  the  gate,  will  be  as  a 
token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud  shout  of  universal  scorn  which 
all  mankind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  against  you,  if  you  stand  still  and 
suffer  a  far  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman — suffer  the  parent  of  all  evil, 
all  falsehood,  all  hypocrisy,  all  discharity,  all  self-seeking — him  who  cov- 
ers over  with  pretexts  of  conscience  the  pitfalls  that  l^e  digs  for  the  souls 
on  which  he  preys — to  stalk  about  the  fold  and  lay  waste  its  inmates — 
stand  still  and  make  no  head  against  him,  upon  the  vain  pretext,  to  soothe 
your  indolence,  that  your  action  is  obstructed  by  religious  cabals — upon 
the  far  more  guilty  speculation,  that  by  playing  a  party  game,  you  can 
turn  the  hatred  of  conflicting  professors  to  your  selfish  purposes ! 

Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will ;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age. 
There  is  another  personage  abroad,  a  person  less  imposing — ^in  the  eyes 
of  some  insignificant  The  Schoolmaster  is  abroad  ;  and  I  trust  to  him, 
armed  with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  uniform  array. 

Lord  Broitghax. 
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When  the  rich  man  is  called  from  the  possession  of  his  treasures,  he 
divides  them,  as  he  will,  among  his  children  and  heirs.  But  an  equal 
Providence  deals  not  so  with  the  living  treasures  of  the  mind.  There  are 
children  just  growing  up  in  the  bosom  of  obscurity,  in  town  and  in  coun- 
try, who  have  inherited  nothing  but  poverty  and  health,  who  will,  in  a 
few  years,  be  striving  in  generous  contention  with  the  great  intellects  of 
the  land.  Our  system  of  free  schools  has  opened  a  straight  way  from  the 
threshold  of  every  abode,  however  humble,  in  the  village  or  in  the  city, 
to  the  high  places  of  usefulness,  influence  and  honor.  And  it  is  left  for 
each,  by  the  cultivation  of  every  talent ;  by  watching  with  an  eagle's 
eye,  for  every  chance  of  improvement ;  by  bounding  forward,  like  a  grey- 
hound, at  the  most  distant  glimpse  of  honorable  opportunity;  by  redeem- 
ing time,  defying  temptation,  and  scorning  pleasure  to  make  himself 
useful,  honored,  and  happy.  Edward  Everett. 

It  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  idea  of  providing  wise  institutions  for  the 
anborn  millions  of  the  West ;  of  anticipating  their  good  by  a  sort  of  pa- 
rental providence  ;  and  of  associating  together  the  social  and  the  territo- 
rial development  of  the  people,  by  incorporating  these  provisions  with  the 
land  titles  derived  from  the  public  domain,  and  making  school  reserva- 
tions and  road  reservations  essential  parts  of  that  policy. 

Caleb  Cushino. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  urged  that  a  general  tax  on  property,  for  this  ob- 
ject, (Public  Schools,)  would  fall  on  many  who  have  no  children,  and  is 
therefore  unjust  Carry  out  the  principle  of  this  objection,  and  it  would 
overthrow  the  whole  system  of  taxation.  One  would  say  that  he  never 
uses  the  public  roads,  and  therefore  he  must  not  be  taxed  for  them. 
Another  never  goes  out  in  the  evening,  and  therefore  must  not  be  taxed 
for  lighting  the  streets.  Another  denies  the  right  of  all  government  and 
prefers  to  be  without  any  protection  but  that  of  virtue,  he  must  not  be 
taxed  for  courts  and  legislatures.  But  taxation,  we  apprehend,  is  never 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  individual  wants  it  for  his  direct  benefit, 
but  that  the  public  wants  it;  for  the  public  has  a  right  in  all  property 
as  truly  as  the  individual,  and  may  draw  upon  it  for  its  own  uses.  And 
one  of  these  uses  is  the  education  of  the  youth  ;  for  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant sense  in  which  children  belong  to  the  State,  as  they  do  to  the 
fiimily  organization.  Indeed,  if  we  revert  to  the  Jewish,  Persian,  Lace- 
demonian, and  Roman  States — all  those  ancient  fabrics  that  rose  in  the 
youth  time  of  nature — we  see  the  State  to  be  naturally  endowed  with  a 
real  instinct  of  civil  maternity,  making  it  the  first  care  of  her  founders 
and  constitutions,  to  direct  the  education  of  the  youth.  And  why  should 
she  not  ?  These  are  her  heroes  of  the  future  day,  her  pillars  of  state  and 
justice,  her  voters  on  whose  shoulders  she  rests  her  constitution,  her 
productive  hands,  her  sentinels  of  order,  her  reliance  for  the  security  of 

lijfo,  liberty,  and  property. 

Dr.  H.  Bushnell. 


^24  '^^^  STATE  AND  EDUCATION. 

For  augmenting  the  aggregate  amount  of   intelligence  and  mental 
power,  in  any  community,  the  grandest  instrumentality  ercr  yet  deiised 
is  the  institution  of  Common  Schools.     The  Common  School  realizes  all 
the  &cts,  or  fables,  whichever  they  may  be,  of  the  Divining  Rod.    It    • 
tries  its  experiments  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  society,  and  whereTcr  a 
buried  fountain  of  genius  is  flowing  in  the  darkness  below,  it  brings  it 
above,  and  pours  out  its  waters  to  fertilize  the  earth.     Among  mankind, 
hitherto,  hardly  one  person  in  a  million  has  had  any  chance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  higher  faculties.     Hence,  whatever  poets,  orators,  phi- 
losophers, divines,  inventors  or  philanthropists,  may  have  risen  op  to 
bless  the  world,  they  have  all  risen  from  not  more  than  one  millionth  part 
of  the  race.     The  minds  of  the  rest,  though  equally  endowed  with  talent, 
genius  and  benevolence,  have  lain  outside  the  scope  of  availibility  for 
good.     These  millions,  with  the  exception  of  the  units,  have  been  drudges, 
slaves,  cattle  ;  their  bodies  used,  their  souls  unrecognized.     Ah,  nowhere 
else  have  there  been  such  waste  and  loss  of  treasure,  as  in  the  waste  and 
loss  of  the  Human  Faculties.     All  spendthrift  profusions,  all  royd  prodi- 
galities, are  parsimony  and  niggardliness,  compared  with  the  ungathered, 
abandoned  treasures  of  the  human  soul.    As  civilization  has  advanced, 
perhaps  one  child  in  a  hundred  thousand,  and,  in  more  £ivored  nations, 
one  child  in  ten  thousand,  has  been  admitted  to  the  opportunities  of 
knowledge.     Forthwith,  the  men  capable  of  constructing  the  institutions 
or  the  engines  of  human  improvement  and  adornment  appeared ;  and  in 
numbers,  too,  far  beyond  the  proportionate  share  of  the  constituencies 
from  which  they  sprang.     But  if,  instead  of  striking  the  fetters  of  prohi- 
bition from  one  in  a  hundred  thousand,  or  from  one  in  ten  thousand, 
those  fetters  are  stricken  from  all,  and  incitements  to  exertion  and  aids 
to  self-development  are  supplied  to  all ;  then,  immediately,  quick  as  water 
gushes  from  unsealed  fountains,  Shermans  rise  up  from  the  shoemako's 
bench,  Bcechers  come  from  the  blacksmith^s  anvil,  and  Bowditches  and 
Franklins  from  the  ship-chandler^s  and  the  tallow- chandler*s  shop,  and  a 
new  galaxy  shines  forth  over  all  the  firmament  of  genius.     These  are 
truths  which  the  uneducated  nations  do  not  understand ; — truths  too, 
which  the  caste-men,  whether  of  birth  or  of  wealth,  do  not  wish  to 
understand.  Horace  Mann.     Inaugural  at  Antioeh  College, 

The  theory  of  our  government  is, — not  that  all  men,  however  unfit, 
shall  be  voters, — but  that  every  man,  by  the  power  of  reason  and  the 
sense  of  duty,  shall  become  fit  to  be  a  voter.  Education  must  bring  the 
practice  as  near  as  possible  to  the  theory.  As  the  children  now  are,  so 
will  the  sovereigns  soon  be.  How  can  we  expect  the  fabric  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  stand,  if  vicious  materials  are  daily  wrought  into  its  frame- 
work ?  Education  must  prepare*  our  citizens  to  become  municipal  offi- 
cers, intelligent  jurors,  honest  witnesses,  legislators,  or  competent  judges 
of  legislation, — in  fine,  to  fill  all  the  manifold  relations  of  life.  For  this 
end,  it  must  be  universal.  The  whole  land  must  be  watered  with  the 
streams  of  knowledge.  Horacb  Maks. 
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Bkfore  proceeding  to  the  Fourth  Period,  from  1800  to  1838,  we 
add  a  few  facts,  which  may  serve  as  notes  to  the  preceding. 

John  Higoinson  the  6rst  teacher  in  Iliirtford  of  whom  we  have 
any  information,  was  born  in  England,  August  6th,  1616,  and  came 
to  America  with  his  father.  Rev.  Francis  Iligginson,  first  minister  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1629.  lie  removed  to  Hartford  early  after 
the  first  settlement,  and  was  a  possessor  of  land  there  in  16^9.  After 
leaving  Hartford,  he  became  a  preacher,  and  was  chaplain  at  Saybrook 
fort ;  WHS  afterward  assistant  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  at  Guilford,  and  sub- 
sequently his  father's  successor  at  Salem,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1708,  at  the  age  of  92,  having  been  a  minister  72  years. 
His  colleague.  Rev.  N.  Noyes,  in  an  elegy  upon  him,  says : — he 

"  For  rich  array  cared  not  a  fig, 
And  wore  Elislia's  periwig  ; 
At  ninety-three  had  comely  face, 
Adorned  with  mnjesty  and  grace  ; — 
Before  he  went  among  the  dead. 
His  childrens'  children  children  had." 

He  was  succeeded  at  Hartford,  probably  immediately,  by  a  Mr. 
Collins,  whom  Winthrop  calls  "a  young  scholar,  full  of  zeal,  &c."  He 
had  been  preaching  at  St.  Christopher's  or  Barbadoes,  with  considera- 
ble eflfect,  and  brought  some  of  his  converts  with  him.  Hear- 
ing of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson's  opinions  while  at  Hartford,  he 
warned  a  friend  against  them,  but  upon  himself  meeting  her,  at  once 
became  her  di?^ciple,  and  afterward  her  son-in-law.  He  was  murdered 
by  the  Indians,  together  with  her  and  her  family,  in  1643. 

William  Andrews,  a  native  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  the 
next  teacher  of  whom  any  thing  is  known.  He  is  the  first  mentioned 
in  Hartford  town  records;  where,  date,  1643,  it  is  ordered  that  he 
shall  be  paid  sixteen  pounds  a  year  as  salary.  The  site  of  his  resi- 
dence is  now  within  the  area  of  the  Central  Park,  being  the  north 
comer  of  Elm  Street  and  Trinity  Place. 

After  Andrews,  the  next  known  teacher  was  Caleb  Watson,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  1661.  He  taught  for  many  years; 
from  shortly  after  1670  to  (probably)  near  his  death,  in  1725.  It 
Bhould  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  during  a  portion  of  this 
early  period,  "  Goody  Betts"  kept  a  dame  school  in  the  city.  She 
was  cotemporary  with  Higginson. 
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Governor  Cleveland,  in  his  annual  Message  to  the  Legislature  in 
1843,  refers  in  terms  of  congratulation  and  commendation  to  the  in- 
creased revenue  of  the  School  Fund,  which,  under  the  present  and 
skillful  administration  of  the  Commissioner,  "has  reached  the  aggre- 
gate of  $124,890.50,  or  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  each  person 
'between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen."  The  Legislature  passed  an  act 
relating  to  the  division  of  property  belonging  to  a  district,  which 
should  be  divided  into  two  or  more  districts.  Twelve  resolutions  re- 
mitting forfeiture  of  school  moneys  were  passed. 

Governor  Baldwin  in  his  annual  Message  in  1844,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Legislature,  introduces  the  subject  of  education  as  follows: — 

Our  institutions  of  learning,  from  the  primary  schools  to  those  of  the  highest 
order  for  mental  culture  and  discipline,  have,  in  common  with  the  institntioDs  of 
religion,  been  objects  of  solicitude  to  the  people  of  Connecticot  from  the  eariiest 
period  of  our  history.  And  it  is  doubtless  to  the  benign  influence  they  have  ex- 
erted, from  generation  to  generation,  over  the  minds  and  habits  of  our  youth,  that 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  all  that  gives  value  to  our  social  system,  or  tofety  in  its 
administration.  In  a  government  like  ours,  where  suflragc  is  nearly  uniTersal; 
where  privileged  classes  among  the  electors  are  unknown ;  and  where  nil  tht 
avenues  to  distinction  are  open  alike  to  the  children  of  the  poor  as  of  the  rich;— 
an  intelligent  and  virtuous  population  is  equally  essential  to  the  correct  adniinb- 
tration  of  the  laws,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their  enactment.  For  however  well  de- 
vised may  be  the  laws  of  a  state  to  secure  the  rights  of  persons  or  property  from 
invasion,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  community  where  every  elector  may  be  called  to 
apply  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  juror,  unless  the  tone  of  publio  sentiment  is  in 
harmony  with  the  laws,  they  will  aflbrd  but  a  feeble  protection  from  injustice  and 
crime.  It  is  in  the  schools  of  New  England  that  those  habits  of  subordinatioo 
and  of  reverence  for  the  laws  have  been  formed  in  the  minds  of  her  youth,  by 
which  they  have  generally  been  characterized  and  distinguished  wherover  tiM 
tide  of  emigration  has  borne  them. 

The  school  fund  of  this  state,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  provident  ibre- 
sight  and  wisdom  of  our  statesmen  of  a  former  generation,  reserving,  while  yeC 
in  their  power,  a  portion  of  our  western  lands,  for  this  noble  object,  now  amonnti 
$^^,051,423.77.  The  dividend  distributed  to  the  schools  during  the  past  year  has 
been  $1.40  for  each  scholar  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  amount- 
ing to  $1 17,717.60,  in  addition  to  the  income  of  the  deposit  fund  appropriated  to 
this  object  in  the  several  towns. 

Notwithstanding  this  muniHcent  provision  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  it  ap- 
pears by  the  returns  of  the  last  census,  that  there  were  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut in  the  year  1840,  Ave  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons  of  mature  age  who 
were  unable  to  retid  and  virrite.  What  proportion  of  this  number,  if  any,  were 
natives  of  the  state,  the  census  aflurds  us  no  means  of  determining. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  our  system  of  common  schools  should  be  improved 
and  perfected,  until  by  a  regular  gradation  from  the  primary  school  to  the  highesi 
seminary,  the  means  of  education  which  they  aflbrd  shall  be  such,  that  not  only 
the  rudiments  of  learning  may  be  imparted  to  all  of  our  youth,  but  that  the 
higher  attainments  in  literature  and  science  shall  be  within  the  reach  of  those 
wliose  talents  and  inclination  may  flt  them  for  such  pursuits.  Then  will  our  chfl- 
dreu,  as  they  grow  up  together  in  every  community,  and  f<»rm  tlieir  chancCeniB 
the  sjime  institutions,  be  practically  taught  that  great  lesson  of  republican  equafity, 
which,  while  it  holds  every  citizen  in  strict  subordination  to  the  laws,  recog&iiei 
no  other  distinctions  than  such  as  superior  intelligence  and  virtue  confer. 
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It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  tbat  tbe  salutary  in6uence  exerted  upon 
oar  public  schools  by  the  late  Board  of  Education  and  by  the  indefatigable  efforts 
of  their  Secretary,  still  continues  to  be  felt,  and  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  education,  by  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  all  our  districts  the  results 
of  the  experience  of  otber  enlightened  states  and  countries. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  the  prosperity  of  public  schools,  and  seminaries  of  every 
grade,  is  ideiilitied  with  the  best  interests  of  our  constituents,  as  well  as  with  the 
glory  and  honor  of  the  state,  I  shall  cordially  oodperate  in  any  measures  whioh 
your  wisdom  may  devise  for  its  promotion. 

In  pursuance  of  these  suggestioDs,  the  Joint  Standing  Coramittea 
on  Education  reported  the  following  Resolutions,  which  were  passed : 

Resolved^  Tliat  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  this  State  be,  and  he  hereby  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  nominate  a  committee  of  nine  persons  in  this  state, 
to  be  and  to  constitute  a  committee  to  report  on  the  subject  of  education  to  the 
next  General  Assembly. 

Resolvedy  That  the  person  first  named  on  this  committee  shall  be  chairman 
thereof — and  that  this  committee,  when  constituted,  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  common  schools  in  Connecticut,  and  of  the  public  mind  respecting 
them,  together  with  such  plans  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement  as  to  them  "^ 
may  seem  calculated  substantially  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  schools  and  the 
interests  of  education  generally  in  the  state,  and  shall  report  their  doings  herem 
to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Resolved^  That  the  School  Visitors  in  the  several  school  societies  shall  lodge 
with  the  clerks  of  their  respective  societies  such  returns  of  the  condition  of  each 
common  school  within  their  limits,  in  such  particulars  and  at  such  times  as  the 
committee,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  shall  specify  and  direct,  to- 
gether with  a  written  report  of  their  own  doings,  with  such  observations  as  their 
experience  and  reflection  may  suggest ;  and  said  clerks  shall,  at  tbe  expense  of  the 
several  8cho4>l  societies,  transmit  the  same,  when  required,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
oominittee  above  named. 

Resolved^  That  the  Controller  of  Public  Accounts  be  directed  to  draw  an 
order  on  the  treasurer  for  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in  favor  of  the  chairman  of  said 
committee,  to  be  by  him  applied  for  time  and  expenses  of  said  committee,  and  in 
remuneration  thereof,  after  the  purposes  for  which  said  committee  Ims  been  raised, 
shuil  have  been  aeconiplished. 

The  Committee  appointed  under  these  Resolutions  consisted  of  John 
T.  Norton,  Seth  P.  Beers,  C.  W.  Rockwell,  Isaac  W.  Stuart,  John 
Johnston,  Samuel  Nichols,  William  T.  Russell,  and  Edward  Eldridge. 
This  Committee  attended  to  its  duties,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

Governor  Baldwin,  in  his  annual  Message  in  1845,  remarks : — 

The  subject  of  popular  education,  always  of  vital  interest  in  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, will  never  cease,  I  trust,  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut.  Blessed  with  a  munificent  fund, 
amounting  $2,051,423.77,  which  distributed  during  the  past  year  8117,730.20 
among  the  1,658  school  districts  into  which  our  territory  is  divided,  tbe  people  of 
this  favored  state  have  a  solemn  trust  to  perform,  involving  deep  responsibility  to 
fiiture  generations,  as  well  as  to  the  present,  for  its  faithful  execution.  It  will 
never  be  fulfilled  in  its  spirit,  until  the  standard  of  education  in  our  common 
schools  is  elevated  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  which  the  ample  means  at 
our  command  will  enable  us  to  attain.  A  committee  appointed  under  the  resoln- 
tion  of  the  last  session,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  common  schools  an'1 
the  interests  of  education  generally  in  Connecticut,  will  submit  to  you  the  result 
of  their  investigations.  The  intelligence  of  the  committee,  no  less  than  tho 
importance  of  the  subject,  will  commend  their  report  to  your  attentive  con- 
■ideration. 

The  Committee,  appointed  by  the  governor,  under  the  Resolution 
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of  1844,  Rubmitted  a.  Report  of  64  pages,  fro 

eitracta  are  taken  : — 

Tour  commiltse  linpod  to  lisve  met  with  a  Xeaij  Ooi 
*isilora  nntl  vlerka  uf  tlu-  boIiooI  BOcietlea.  Tbi-j  r.'grt' 
314  circulure  iuunl,  only  fif\y-iiiae  have  been  replied 

Thtj  cnuse  of  tlii«  neglpcl  to  comply  with  the  wiah™ 
in  a  ifBsonablc  effiirt  to  promote  Iho  ciuBe  uf  eduoati< 
indiSl'reiicp  to  lliu  Buhject,  and  nn  unwilliDgnea  to  d< 
law  im[vratively  requires,  without  compenutiOD.  1 
forcible  reiuion  why  some  Tnaaaurea  ahould  be  adopted 
nnee^lors,  iind  nwalicn  a  proper  interett  in  a  ■nbjfct  of 

Un  (Mmparinj;  the  nturiis  now  received  with  those  i 
in  1839,  41),  and  41,  your  committee  are  (breed  to  ihi 
of  common  acliuul  (fluciitinn  n  advancing  ao  alowly  in 
IB  scnrcvly  perceptible.  Not  to  improve  at  all,  irhilat 
around  aa,  la  in  eflect  to  go  bapk.  In  1839-40,  and  41 
ImprovcnioiitB  wtre  begun,' whloli  promiacd  to  carry  oui 
of  populiir  eiiucation.  The  effects  of  theac  effbrla  urc 
^  AVhilBt  in  otiiera,  disappointment  haa  succeeded  to  i 
witling  to  devote  talent,  time,  and  money,  in  order  b 
Tlie  slato  a  thorough,  eomnion  school  education,  have 
despair. 

llcsidca  the  cvidfnco  of  thcso  Cicta,  afforded  by  th 
ars  conHrined  in  thetr  opinion  by  eitennve  persona 
The  aupervision  of  schools  by  committees,  is  not  neiirl] 

lion  in  ie39~IU,  and  41. 


1.  WaaloJ  aell-qualifird  reneJer..— This  is  one 
plaints,  and  mnsi  cmtiniie  to  ho  an  ivil,  grenlly  hinder 
lion,  until  teacliinB,  by  the  cQcouragement  it  reoeivea  i 
a  profcnion, 

S.  FrcQurnl  rfcing-?  of  r^neAerit.— Most  of  th*  sch 
In  coiiacqucnn'  of  the  almost  oonstnol  chnnifea.  comm 
progrenice.  Year  aft.-r  y.-nr,  as  new  leaohera  lake  t 
ground  is  gone  over  os  was  traveled  over  the  year  pre 
that  their  childri'n  nmke  no  greater  improvement;  oi 
ronelude  that  they  have  Ivomed  nil  that  they  can,  and 

3.  Want  of  compemalioa  to  Sehoot  VititBrt.—Th' 
in  (he  reiHirlH,  is  an  iiiiliention  that  the  need  of  more  t 
achools  in  very  generally  felt  amongst  those  who  are  in 

4.  Tod  great  a  variety  of  Booki. — Thia  is  a  crying 
mnnity  to  more  unneoeHiary  eipcnso,  annually,  llion 
achoiil  for  cdncaling  leaehers,  or  a  complete  superintci 
schools,  by  means  of  state  and  town  superintendents 
the  onward  progress  of  ihe  children  in  knowledge.  Il 
flasaea  there  arc  in  a  acliool,  the  mora  time  the  Icacbe 

5.  Want  of  Libraries,  Globe,,  and  PhiUeophieal . 
Blandiog  Ihe  eheapness  and  abundance  of  books,  in  coi 
improvements  in  (he  art  of  printing,  within  a  few  year 
science  and  art  have  furnished  maps,  globes,  and  philc 
prioes,  as  that  every  district  in  the  alato  might  procu 
ience ;  yet  these  sdmirnble  aniitiaries  to  learaing  are  f 
fer  as  returns  are  received,  only  in  len  school  sodetiee. 

6.  Poor  SchoBl-hosftt.  ^.— The  reports,  with  few 
ilou«««,"— "  incoarrmfntli/  farninhed," — "  icrlAout  II 
'•  ia  bad  repair."—'-  badly  Ioealfd."~~aad  "  vitkeul  e 
matters  of  Impotlunce,  and  eutitl<.-d  to  serious  attention 
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The  want  of  decent  ont-honses  is  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  community.  Most  of 
the  reports  say,  ^*  wretched  out-houaea  "  or  *'  none  at  all.^^  Some  large  and  re- 
■pectable  societies  report  **■  none  tokatever.^*  The  health  of  children  i«  often 
■criously  injured  on  this  account,  as  they  are  frequently  prevented  answering  the 
calls  of  nature,  or  are  subjected  to  an  exposure  alike  detrimental  to  modesty  and 
good  morals. 

7.  Want  of  intereat  in  Parents  and  Guardians. — This  seems  to  be  the  crown- 
ing defeot,  or  rather  the  foundation  of  all  the  evils  connected  with  the  schools. 

8.  Small  School  Districts — Assessments  on  Children^  ^c. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  general,  small  districts  are  an  evil,  and  should  be  avoided,  except 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  A  capitation  tax  should  also  be  avoided,  as  it 
operates  often  in  keeping  the  children  of  the  poor  from  school. 

DIFFICULTIES   IN   TUB    WAT   OF   IMPROVEMENT. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  reports  received,  and  a  due  comparison 
amongst  themselves  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  in  the  different  sections  which 
they  represent,  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  great  change  can  be 
effected,  or  now  system  introduced  at  present,  with  fair  prospects  of  success. 
The  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  have  already  been  alluded  to,  viz : — 

1 .  A  lar/je  number,  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  people,  from  long  familiarity 
with,  are  blind  to  existing  evils ;  and,  not  having  informed  themselves  of  the  stiite 
of  education  elsewhere,  are  of  opinion  that  our  schools  are  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  that  no  change  is  needed. 

2.  The  people  have  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  depending  mostly  on  the  pub- 
lic for  the  support  of  common  schools,  that  a  tax  is  looked  upon  as  unnecessary, 
fraudulent,  and  oppressive. 

To  these  must  bo  added, — 

3.  That  in  this  state,  unlike  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  (and,  indeed,  all 
the  other  states,  so  fur  as  your  committee  can  learn,)  the  cause  of  common 
school  education  is  connected  with  party  politics — a  thing  fatal  to  any  improve- 
ment in  schools,  especially  where  the  great  parties  are  so  nearly  balanced  as  in 
this  state. 

MEASURES   RECOMMENDED. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  two  improvements  can  and 
ought  to  be  made,  viz : — 

1.  Our  schools  are  at  present  in  the  condition  of  a  body  without  a  head,  a  gov- 
ernment without  a  chief  ruler,  or  an  army  without  a  leader.  A  manufactory  can 
Dot  be  successfully  managed  without  a  superintendent,  nor  a  farm  without  a  lead- 
ing mind  to  direct  its  operations.  Every  other  department  in  the  state  has  its 
head.  Our  schools,  however,  in  which  80,000  children  are  in  a  course  of  educa- 
tion, intended  to  6t  them  for  active  life,  are  under  no  system  of  accountability. 
There  is  no  one  to  whom  reference  can  be  made  of  disputed  questions.  No 
medium  of  communication  with  the  schools  through  which  information  can  be  ob- 
tuned  and  imparted.  No  means  for  infusing  life  and  animation,  and  none  for 
promoting  uniformity. 

^  Our  ancestors  were  cast  in  a  peculiar  mould,  and  had  a  remarkable  unity  of 
purpose.  The  laws  respecting  education  were  strictly  enforced,  and  public  opin- 
ion would  not  tolerate  neglect  to  educate  children.  That  state  of  things  has,  in  a 
oonsiderablo  degree,  passed  away,  and  other  means  must  now  be  adopted,  than 
were  all- prevalent  then,  to  promote  public  instruction. 

A  head  of  the  school  department  can  be  constituted  without  the  creation  of  a 
new  office,  at  a  small  expense,  by  appointing  one  of  the  existing  state  officers,  say 
the  Secretary  of  state,  superintendent  of  common  schools,  ex  officio^  with  authority 
to  act  in  certain  cases  in  interpreting  and  enforcing  the  laws  relating  to  schools, 
and  with  authority  to  address  questions,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  School  Visitors, 
calling  for  such  information  as  the  interests  of  education  may  require — said  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  and  returned  with  the  annual  enumeration  of  children,  and 
Uie  distribution  of  the  public  money  to  be  dependent  on  such  returns. 

In  order  to  enable  the  secretary  of  state,  or  other  officer,  to  discharge  this  ad« 
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dition&l  duty,  he  might  be  authorized  to  employ  a  clerk  or  assietant,  at  a  modente 
salary,  and  might  bo  allowed  a  small  sum  for  printing,  postages,  ^c.  A  piioeof 
deposit  would  thus  be  secured  for  books,  correspondence,  and  returns,  valoablefor 
future  reference,  and  an  efficiency  would  probably  be  given  to  the  whole  ej-stetn, 
which  it  greatly  needs,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  can  not  be  produced,  hj 
the  mere  enactment  of  laws  and  regulations,  without  a  proper  offieer  to  enforw 
them. 

2.  Your  committee  recommend,  that  each  Board  of  Visitors  be  required  to  tp- 
point  one  of  their  number  an  Acting  Visitor ^  to  examine  teachers,  and  viut 
schools,  in  company  with  one  or  more  members  of  the  board,  whtrn  their  attend- 
ance can  be  obtained.  Said  Acting  Visitor  to  visit  each  school  twice  daring  eiii 
term,  spending  not  less  than  half  a  day  at  each  visit,  and  to  make  an  annual  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  to  the  head  of  the  department.  Said  Visitw  to 
receive  one  dollar  a  day  whilst  actually  engaged  in  these  services,  out  of  tlic 
treasury  of  the  town  in  which  the  society  is  located. 

There  is  one  other  improvement  which  your  Committee  deem  <^  great  import- 
ance, hut  which  they  do  not  think  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  would 
justify,  viz. : — the  eatablishment  of  a  Normal  School^  or  Teacher-*  SenuaMry, 

Teaching  is  an  art^  subject  to  certain  rules  and  principles,  like  any  other  art 
It  is  true,  that  individuals  may  attain  some  degree  of  skill  in  teaching,  withoot 
having  had  regular  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  art ;  as  some  men  do  in  the  arts 
of  the  painter,  the  carpenter,  or  the  smith,  without  having  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship. It  is  true,  too,  that  every  one  gets  some  idea  of  teaching  while  be 
is  himself  obtaining  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  But  who  would  entrust  ao  im- 
portant work  in  building,  machinery,  or  painting,  or  send  a  son  to  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship, with  an  artisan  who  had  not  been  regnlarly  taught  his  profcssioo, 
unless,  indeed,  he  were  satisfied  that,  by  long  study  and  experience,  he  hod  folly 
made  up  for  the  deficiency  in  his  early  education. 

How  much  more,  then,  should  we  hesitate  to  commit  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren to  unskillful  hands — to  those  who  have  barely  sufficient  attainments  to  enti- 
tle them  to  the  certificate  required  by  law,  without  having  had  the  slightest  ia- 
struction  or  experience  in  tho  art  of  teaching,  and  who  even  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  from  those  who  were  themselves  exceedingly  deficient  both  in 
art  and  learning. 

By  far  tho  greater  part  our  teachers,  when  they  begin  to  instruct,  are  of  this 
character.  Many  never  teach  but  a  single  season.  Others,  who  continue  in  the 
profession,  change  their  school,  season  afler  season,  giving  bo  satisfaction  to  their 
employers,  and  deriving  none  themselves  from  their  pursuit.  A  few,  only,  becooM 
successful  teachers,  and  these  soon  find  their  way,  as  has  before  been  said,  into 
such  common  schools  as  duly  appreciate  their  talents,  or  are  employed  iu  prifsts 
schools  and  academies. 

Your  Committee  are  of  tho  opinion  that  true  economy,  as  well  as  the  higher 
inducement,  of  the  best  interest  of  tho  stite,  in  the  improved  education  of  its 
children,  would  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  Sc1k)o1.  The  an- 
nual expense  of  a  school  adapted  to  this  state  would  probably  be  about  $4,000,  or 
5  cents  a  year  for  each  child  in  the  state.  The  public,  however,  have  at 
present  but  little  information  on  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
sooner  or  later,  these  institutions  will  be  deemed  an  indispensable  part  of  every 
common  school  system. 

Your  Committee  can  not  close,  without  expressing  their  deep  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  an  improvement  in  common  school  education  in  this  state.  TlKHigh 
narrow  in  territor>',  and  with  a  small  and  not  rapidly  increasing  population,  0>n- 
neclicut,  for  a  long  couree  of  years,  exercised  an  important  influence  in  the  Union. 
Her  rank  and  influence,  however,  must  rapidly  decline,  as  other  statctt  improve  in 
knowledge  and  increase  in  population,  unless  by  tho  superior  intelligence  of 
her  people  and  tho  wisdom  of  her  counsels,  she  command  a  respect,  which 
mere  extent  of  territory,  and  a  numerous  but  unenlightened  population  can  not 
command. 

In  pursuance  of  these  recommendations,  the  Joint  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Education  reported  a  Bill,  which  was  passed  by  a  very  largt 
majority  in  both  Houses 
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iifi  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  an  Act  concerning  Common  Schools^ 

1845. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentativeo  in 
General  Aeeembly  convened^  That  tho  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  shall 
be  ex'ojfficio  Superintendent  of  G>mnion  Schools,  and  that  it  shall  be  his  doty  in 
that  capacity,  to  exercise  a  geneitd  supervision  over  the  common  schools  of  the 
state,  to  collect  information  from  School  Visitors  in  the  manner  hereinafter  to  be 
mentioned,  and  from  other  sources,  and  to  prepare  and  submit  an  Annual  Report 
to  the  General  Assembly,  contaiuing  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  tho  Common 
Schools  of  the  state,  plans,  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  und  better  or- 
ganization of  tho  Common  School  system  ;  and  oil  such  matters  relating  to  hia 
office  and  to  the  interests  of  education,  as  he  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  com- 
municate. 

2.  In  all  cases  of  forfeiture  of  public  money  under  the  thirty-first* and  thirty- 
second  sections  of  the  Act  to  which  this  is  an  addition,  application  shall  be  made 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who  shall  examine  the  facts  of  each 
case,  and  according  to  its  equity  decide  on  the  right  of  the  applicants  to>  receive 
Uie  money  so  forfeited,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  as  if  no  forfeiture  had 
occurred,  on  his  certificate  to  the  Controller  of  Public  Accounts,  in  approbation 
of  anch  payment. 

3.  The  visitors  of  each  school  society,  shall,  immediately  afler  their  appoint- 
ment, meet  and  choose  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  bo  the  acting  school  visitors 
of  the  society,  for  the  year  ensuing. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  acting  school  visitor  or  visitors  of  ever}'  school 
society,  to  visit  every  common  school  in  said  society,  in  company  with  one  or  more 
of  the  visitors,  or  of  the  district  committee,  if  such  attendance  can  be  obtained ; 
and  such  visits  shall  be  made  twice  at  least,  during  each  season  for  schooling,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  which  this  is  an  addition.  It  shall 
be  his  or  their  duty  (unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  visitors)  to  spend  at  least 
half  a  day  in  each  school  visit.  It  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  make  a  full  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  said  society,  and  of  all  important  facts 
concerning  the  same,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  to  answer  in  writing  all  in- 
qairies  that  may  be  propounded  to  him  or  them  on  the  subject  of  common  schools 
by  suid  Superintendent.  He  or  they  shall  also  prepare  an  abstract  of  such  report 
to  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  said  society,  or  (if  the  visitors  shall  so  direct,) 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  town  in  which  said  society  is  situated. 

5.  The  acting  school  visitor  or  visitors  of  any  school  society  shall  receive  for  tho 
time  actually  spent  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  prescribed  in  this  Act,  tho 
sum  of  one  dollar  each  per  day,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  town  in 
which  tho  school-houses  of  the  schools  visited  by  him  or  them  are  situated  ;  such 
payment  to  be  made  from  the  income  of  the  town  deposit  fund,  or  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  town  shall  direct.  Provided^  that  he  or  they  shall  have  made  his  or 
their  annual  report  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sections ;  and 
provided  further^  that  his  or  their  account  shall  be  approved  by  the  visitors  of  the 
society. 

PERIOD  YI. 
PROM  1845  TO  1849. 
The  Report  of  the  Select  Coramitteo  and  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1845,  was  followed  by  immediate  and  beneficial  results. 
The  circulation  of  the  Report  and  of  a  Circular  of  the  Superintendent, 
Don.  Seth  P.  Beers,  who  entered  into  the  requirements  of  the  law 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  accomplish  something  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
common  schools,  arrested  the  attention  of  school  officers  and  of  tho 
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public  generally.     At  the  opening  of  the  Legislature,  in  1846,  Go?. 
Toucey,  thus  introduces  the  subject : — 

The  education  of  youth,  in  a  free  state,  'i»  ever  a  snbjeet  of  moraentoos  olc* 
rest.     Here  we  lay  the  foundations  of  that  improved  society,  sapposed  to  exiit, 
and  of  that  free  government  and  all  its  kindred  institutions,  wh|ch  ml  opoD 
man's  capacity  for  self-government.     Without  disparaging  the  higher  ieinioarici 
of  learninsc,  I  would  especially  commend  to  your  att«Dtian  the  Cooimao  Schodi, 
in  which  the  people  generally  are  taught,  and  which  are  more  particolarlj  noder 
their  immediate  care  and  superintendence.     If  these  are  placed  in  the  bigliMt 
practicable  condition,  the  higher  institutions  will  be  sure  to  be  provided  fur.   If 
there  be  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  necessary  to  introduce  any  well-attested  improre* 
ment,  or  to  save  these  schools  from  lagging  behind  the  age,  let  it  be  made  with 
that  generous,  solf-saorifioing  devotion,  which  becomes  an  edacated  cummimity. 
But  in  all  our  legislation  let  us  never  lotie  sight  of  the  fundamental  principle, 
which,  with  certain  exceptions,  we  have  ever  acted  upon,  that  these  commtn 
schools  should  be  under  the  superintending  care  and  control  of  the  parenL 
If  the  parent  has  not  an  unfailing  interest  in  the  education  of  a  beloved  child,  ii 
which  the  st^ite  may  justly  confide,  I  know  not  to  what  quarter  we  shouki  look 
for  it 

More  especially  is  it  desirable  that  some  frasible  plan  should  be  devised,  wkidi 
would  be  sustained  by  public  opinion,  for  enlarging  and  improving,  as  (ar  tnd  a 
fast  as  practic^ible,  the  qualiBcations  of  instructors,  to  the  end  that  the  higher 
branohc>s  may  be  opened  to  the  children  of  parents  in  moderate  pecuniary  circom- 
stances.  For  lack  of  it,  many  of  the  brightest  minds,  many  of  the  most  largely 
endowed  inte]le<:ts,  which  might  otherwise  have  adorned  and  blessed  sncie^,  are 
led  obsicured  by  the  sad  influences  of  poverty.  Let  that  noble  principle  of  oor 
institutions,  by  which  the  humblest  citizen  is  placed  upon  a  footing  of  pofi^ 
equality  with  the  highest,  be  extended,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  h'w  diildren, 
so  that  when  they  seek  an  acquaintance  with  the  higher  branches  of  learniDg,  no 
insuperable  barrier  may  bo  in  their  way. 

The  School  Fund,  that  source  of  just  pride  to  the  people  of  this  state,  with  iti 
capital  of  $2,070,055.01,  dividing  the  present  year  the  sum  of  $119,385  to  85,275 
children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  furnishes  strong  evidence  of  a  jml 
public  sentiment,  which  may  be  safely  relied  on  for  any  wise  and  salutary  Icgnla' 
tion,  in  furtherance  of  the  great  cause  of  education. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  Mr.  Beers  submitted  the  ^Ftrtt  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  to  the  Genffd 
Assembly,  May  Session,  184C."  The  Report  itself  is  brief — occupy- 
ing 14  pages,  but  with  the  accompanying  documents  makes  t 
pamphlet  of  200  pages,  and  for  the  light  these  documents  throw  oo 
the  actual  condition  of  the  schools,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
school  documents  ever  published  in  the  state.  The  following  extracts 
include  the  substance  of  the  Report. 

PLANS    FOR   Tlie     IJIFROVEMENT   OF   COMMON    BCnOOLB. 

To  say  that  the  system  is  not  susceptible  of  improvement,  would  be  to  claim  fce 
it  an  exemption  from  the  nature  of  all  human  institutions.  In  the  cour»  uf  «ir 
legislative  history,  our  school  laws  have  been  from  time  to  time  modified,  and  it 
would  bo  strange,  if  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years,  dar- 
ing which  time  the  attention  of  many  intelligent  statesmen,  and  of  legislatures, in 
other  states  and  countries  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  that  some  further 
modification  could  not  be  mado  in  our  mode  of  supervising  and  conducting  coo- 
mon  schools.  That  there  are  defects  in  the  practical  operation  of  our  8ch«x)l  ^ 
tem,  in  the  construction  of  school-houses,  the  attendance  and  clussificatioo  of 
scholars,  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  their  mode  of  discipline  and  instn»- 
tion,  in  the  books  and  apparatus  for  illusu-ation,  in  the  parental  and  public  ioit- 
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rest  manifested  in  the  administration  of  the  system,  is  evident  from  the  testimony 
of  the  school  visitors,  nut  of  one  society,  but  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  ail  the 
school  societies  in  the  state.  That  there  are  remedies  for  these  defects  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  they  have  been  remedied  to  some  extent  in  other  states,  and  in 
some  districts  and  societies  in  our  own  state ;  and  that  the  visitors  practically 
fitmiliar  with  the  evils  as  teachers  or  committees,  for  many  years,  and  in  societies 
remote  from  each  other,  and  without  any  opportunity  for  consultation,  agree  in 
the  recommendations  whicb>thcy  submit. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  defects  as  presented  by  the  School  Visitors, 
in  the  operation  of  our  school  system,  and  the  renudiet  proposed  by  them,  in 
their  reports  to  the  Superintendent ;  extracts  from  which  are  hereto  appended. 

Firtt — ^The  apathy  of  parcnti  and  the  public  generally,  as  manifested  in  not 
▼isiting  the  schools,  and  attending  school  meetings,  when  school  committees  are 
to  be  appointed,  and  appropriations  voted  for  teachers,  school-houses,  apparatus, 
&c. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  them  arc — 

1.  A  regular  system  of  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  their  im- 
Uprovemcnt,  both  to  the  school  society  and  the  state,  printed  and  circulated  widely 

among  parents  and  school  officers. 

2.  Lectures  and  discussions  by  school  officers  and  others,  on  topics  connected 
with  the  method  of  instruction  and  discipline,  school-houses,  books,  apparatus,  and 
above  all,  the  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher. 

8.  The  circulation  of  Educational  Tracts. 

4.  The  publication  of  a  Common  School  Journal. 

Second — ^The  employment  of  cheap^  instead  of  well-qualified  teachers. 
To  supply  this  want,  the  following  remedies  are  by  them  proposed. 

1.  The  establishment,  by  the  state,  of  one  or  more  Normal  Schools  for  the 
practical  training  of  such  young  men  and  young  women  as  show  the  hequisite 
native  talent  and  tact,  to  the  best  methods  of  school  government  and  in- 
struction. 

2.  The  holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes  or  Conventions  for  one  or  two  weeks,  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  where  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  their  studies,  and  receive  practical  instruction  from  older 
and  experienced  teachers. 

3.  An  association  of  the  teachers  of  a  town  or  county,  for  an  evening  or  a  day, 
or  a  longer  time,  for  discussions  and  lectures  on  topics  relating  to  their  profession. 

4.  A  more  thorough  system  of  examination  of  all  candidates  to  teach,  by  a 
Senatorial  District,  or  County  Board  of  Examination. 

5.  A  system  of  visitation,  by  a  County  or  Senatorial  District  Board,  and  a 
faithful  report  exposing  poor  teachers  and   naming  with  commendation  those 

'  teachers  who  are  faithful  and  successful. 

6.  Higher  wages. 

Third — ^The  constant  change  of  teachers  from  summer  to  winter  and  from 
winter  to  sqmraer. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  them  are, 

1 .  Higher  compensation  to  induce  good  teachers  to  remain  in  the  same  place. 

3.  A  classification  of  the  schools,  so  as  to  have  occasion  for  a  smaller  number 
of  male  teachers  in  the  higher  dcpartn^ent,  and  a  larger  number  of  female  teachers 
in  the  primary  schools,  for  the  year  round. 

Fourth — The  want  of  better  school -rooms  and  better  out-door  aocommodationa. 
The  remedies  which  they  propose  are, 

1.  An  exposure,  in  faithful  reports  and  lectures,  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
health,  morals,  manners,  and  intellect  of  scholars  and  teachers,  by  the  present 
neglect. 

2.  The  erecting  and  fitting  up  of  a  few  model  school-houses,  yards,  &o.,  in  each 
soonty. 
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Fifth — ^The  want  of  anifonnity  of  books. 
The  remedies  proposed  by  them  are, 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  State  Committee  to  examine  all  the  books  before  the 
public  and  recommend  the  best. 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  State  Committee  to  prescribe  the  best  books,  md 
make  it  the  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  moneys,  that  these  boob  and 
no  others  shall  be  used  in  the  schools. 

3.  Tlie  prescribing,  by  the  school  Tisitors,  of  such  regulations  as  shall  tend  to  t 
uniformity  in  all  the  schools  of  the  same  society. 

Sixth — ^The  irregular  attendance  of  children  at  school. 
The  remedies  they  propose  are, 

1.  The  distribution  of  the  moneys  to  the  districti  according  to  the  amooBtof 
attendance  in  each,  so  as  to  make  it  the  Interest  of  parents  and  districts  to  M 
that  the  children  are  regular. 

2.  Securing  the  cooperation  of  parents. 

Seventh — An  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  districts,  school  societies,  and  towu, 
to  raise  money  by  tax  for  the  compensation  of  teachers,  payment  of  acAuxA  rviun^ 
and  building  and  repairing  of  school-houses.  I 

The  remedies  proposed  are, 

1.  The  agitation  of  the  subject  by  lectures  and  reports. 

2.  The  apportionment  and  payment  of  the  dividends  of  the  School  Fnud  to 
such  societies  and  districts  only,  as  will  raise  a  specific  sum  by  tax,  and  keep  tbe 
schools  in  a  school-house  approved  by  the  school  visitors. 

Eighth — The  inability  of  small  districts  to  maintain  a  good  school-boose,  and 
employ  a  good  teacher  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

The  remedies  they  propose  are, 

1 .  To  assist  the  small  districts  by  alarger  distributive  share  of  school  money. 

2.  To  abolish  all  small  districts,  where  it  can  be  done  without  serious  iocflB* 
venience. 

3.  The  more  extensive  employment,  by  such  districts,  of  female  teachers,  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

Ninth — ^The  want  of  a  more  thorough  system  of  supervision,  that  there  may  bo 
a  greater  uniformity  and  vigor  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  School  Aet, 
in  different  districts ;  and  a  sense  of  responsibilty  to  the  Legislature,  for  the  mao- 
ner  in  which  the  large  amount  received  from  the  state  is  expended. 

The  remedies  they  propose  are, 

1 .  The  appointment  of  a  Commiraioncr,  whose  sole  business  it  shall  be  to  vist 
schools,  deliver  addresses,  confer  with  school  committees,  circulate  infonnatioo, 
furnish  plans  of  school -houses,  and  submit  a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  annually. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Education,  with  a  member  for  ttA 
county,  and  with  power  to  appoint  a  Secretary,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  tiae 
to  these  duties. 

3.  The  appointment  of  an  officer  for  each  county  or  senatorial  district,  to  visit  die 
schools  within  his  limits  and  report  to  the  Legislature  or  the  State  SuperioteodesL 

4.  The  appointment  of  a  single  officer  for  each  town  or  school  socie^,  to  hve 
the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  that  town  or  society. 

Tenth — ^The  existence  of  numerous  private  schools  of  the  some  grade  of  tks 
common  schools;  and  of  the  patronage  of  the  former  by  the  educated  aad 
wealthy,  to  the  neglect  of  the  latter. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  visitors  are, 

1.  To  make  the  common  school  the  best  school. 

2.  To  establish  a  common  school,  of  a  higher  order  than  the  district  sebodfii 
every  town  and  in  every  large  village. 

Eleventh — ^The  want  of  suitable  apparatus,  and  means  of  viaSde  and  pncticil 
illustration. 
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The  remedies  proposed  are, 

1.  A  smal]  appropriation  by  the  state  to  each  district  which  will  raise  as  nmoh 
oorCf  and  expand  both  sums  in  the  purchase  of  these  articles. 

2.  I^^'Ctures  on  the  advantage  of  such  means  of  illustration. 

In  conclusion  the  SuperiDtendent  would  observe,  that  while  ho  entertains  no 
lotibt  ns  to  the  importance  of  havinfjr  a  regular  system  of  returns  made  to  the 
j^^latnre  by  st^hool  districts  and  school  societies,  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
oniDoii  schools  within  their  limits  for  whose  support  the  state  makes  a  larger 
ppropriation  than  is  mode  by  any  other  state ;  and  that  to  secure  uniformity  and 
fficiency  in  this  and  other  requirements  of  the  School  Law,  and  keep  the  Legis- 
itare  informed  of  the  progress  of  improvement  in  schools  in  other  states  and 
ODOtries,  some  officer  or  department  must  be  charged  with  these  specific  duties ; 
le  is  no  less  certain  that  the  financial  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  School 
•*und,  are  too  numerous,  and  too  diverse  to  be  blended  with  those  of  the  common 
ehoois.  The  supervision  of  the  common  schools,  should,  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
e  transferred  to  some  other  department  or  officer. 

Appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  was  a  Prize  Essay, 

•n  the  ^^ Necessity  and  Means  of  Improving  the  Common  Schools  of 

Icnnecticut^^''  the  history  of  which  is  thus  given  by  the  Superin- 

endent : — 

Since  making  the  foregoing  Report,  the  attention  of  the  Superintendent  has 
een  called  to  a  manuscript  Essay  **  On  the  Necessity  and  Means  of  improving 
he  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut,''  to  which  has  been  adjudged  the  premium 
Sered  in  the  following  uotice : — 

Premium  op  $100. — A  premium  of  One  Hundred  Dollars^  which  the  under- 
iffned  have  been  authorized  to  of!l>r,  will  be  paid  for  the  best  Practical  Essay, 
dapted  to  general  circulation,  presenting  the  most  simple  and  efficient  plan  for 
nproving  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  for  adding  to  the  Public 
Schools  in  Cifi>«,  a  department  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
dacation. 

Competent  judges  will  be  selected  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  Essays 
rhich  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before  the  28th  of  April 
est. 

The  names  of  the  authors  to  be  sent  in  sealed  envelopes,  of  which  that  one 
oly  will  be  opened  which  accompanies  the  Prize  Essay. 

Thomas  Day, 
Thomas  II.  Gallaudet, 
William  D.  Ely. 
Hartpord,  March  2,  1849. 

Twenty -seven  Essays  were  sent  in.  Tliese  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Rev. 
reoi^e  Burgess,  Chairman  of  the  School  Visitors  of  the  First  School  Society  of 
[tftford,  and  Mr.  Nathan  L.  Gallup,  Principal  of  the  Centre  District  School, 
[artford,  who  adjudged  the  prize  to  tlie  author  of  this  Essay.  Without  having 
ad  time  to  examine  the  Essay  with  pailiculur  attention,  and  without  assuming 
ny  responsibility,  either  for  the  matter  or  expression  of  the  views  which  it  con- 
lins,  but  as  it  relates  *'  to  the  interest  of  education ''  in  the  state,  and  from  respect 
>  the  benevolence  which  prompted  the  offer,  and  the  practical  judgment  of  the 
endemen  who  have  acted  as  judges,  the  Superintendent  has  conclude  to 
ppend  the  Essay  to  this  Report,  and  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature. 

To  this,  as  matter  of  history,  it  raay  be  stated,  that  the  premium 
IBB  offered  and  paid  (as  well  as  the  bill  for  the  printing  of  one  thou- 
and  copies  in  a  pamphlet  form)  by  James  M.  Bunce,  Esq.,  of  Hart- 
3rd ;  and  the  Essay  was  written  by  Prof.  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  Col- 
^re,  at  the  time  residing  in  Springfield,  Mass.     The  Essay  was 
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printed  and  widely  circulated,  with  the  Report  of  the  Superiotendent 
and  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  among  school  oflicers,  clcrgyroen  of 
every  denomination,  and  the  friends  of  educational  improTement 
generally,  in  the  state.  It  was  eagerly  read,  and  its  bold,  eloquent, 
and  yet  practical  exposure  of  existing  defects,  and  desirable  remedies 
in  our  system,  arrested  public  attention,  and  called  forth  yigorous 
eflforts  in  the  right  direction.  We  gi?e  below  the  Prize  Essay  as 
originally  published. 


VII.    SCHOOLS  AS  THEY  WERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Simr  AND  SEYBNTT  TEABS  AGO. 
Second  Article. 


LETTER  FROM  SALEM  TOWN,   LL.D. 

AURORA,  N.  T.  September,  1863. 

My  Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  transmit  this  brief  arti- 
cle,  comprising  such  reminiscences  of  schools,  school-houses,  school-books,  and 
achool-teachers  as  they  wore  some  seventy  years  ago. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  I  am  not  describing  what  did  or  did 
not  exist  in  large  cities  or  largo  villages,  but  in  rural  districts,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  in  which  I  lived.  Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  I  should  know  any 
thing  of  other  districts  in  the  town  at  the  time  of  my  earliest  school-days.  It 
is  nevertheless  highly  probable,  that  educational  deficiencies  were  much  the  same 
in  most,  if  not  all  country  districts,  as  the  same  destitution  of  needful  facilities 
as  to  school  privileges,  was  rather  general  than  local  A  large  portion  of  the 
male  population,  able  to  bear  arms,  had  for  seven  years  been  deprived  of  educa- 
tional  privileges,  and  those  at  home  were  compelled  to  labor  assiduously  for  their 
own  support,  and  that  of  our  armies  in  the  service  of  their  country.  Under 
these  circumstances,  few  individuals  could  be  expected  to  qualify  themselves  for 
teachers ;  hence  the  choice  of  the  people  was  a  matter  of  necessity  between 
teachers  poorly  qualified,  or  none  at  all. 

I  make  these  prefatory  remarks  as  a  reasonable  apology,  both  in  behalf  of  the 
teachers  themselves,  and  of  that  generation  which  grew  up  under  such  educa- 
tional privations  as  the  state  of  the  country  rendered  unavoidable. 

My  First  TeacJier,  School-books  and  School-house. 

My  early  school  days  commenced  just  after  the  close  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, and  my  recollections  as  to  school  matters,  though  some  seventy  five  years 
gone  by,  are  quite  distinct.  One  very  substantial  reason  for  this,  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  physical  appliances  were  frequently  employed  by  teachers  in 
those  days,  to  drive  ideas  into  the  heads  of  little  urchins,  and  impressions  thus 
made  are  not  easily  forgotten. 

I  was  born  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  March  6th,  1779,  and  was  probably  ^ent  to 

school  when  six  or  seven  years  old.    My  teacher  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution, 

living  in  the  district    The  first  school-house,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  was  a 

room  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  square,  in  an  old  dilapidated  dwelling  house.    The 

seats  were  slabs  from  a  saw-mill,  and  with  legs  making  them  so  high  that  small 

scholars  needed  a  short  rope  to  anchor  their  feet  to  the  fioor.    But  there  we 

must  sit,  however  painful  the  position.    The  teacher  was  a  large  slab-sided  man, 

who  always  sat  in  an  old  fashioned  arm  chair,  about  the  center  of  the  room. 

By  his  side  was  a  small  round  table,  and  a  long  birch  rod.    (I  can  fimcy  I  can 
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see  exactly  how  he  looked.)  To  avoid  the  trouble  of  stooping  down,  be  kept 
the  butt-end  of  his  rod  resting  on  his  chair,  and  we  had  sensible  eridence  often* 
times  repeated,  that  its  length  was  sufficient  to  reach  most  of  us  withont  requir* 
ing  the  teacher  to  rise,  which  he  seldom  did  when  once  seated,  till  the  dose  of 
school. 

With  these  surroundings  and  discomforts,  I  was  taught  tlie  alphabet  in  the 
Kew  England  Primer,  from  A  toezard  and  ampersand.  All  the  letters  in  covrte 
must  be  said  up  and  down  just  so  many  times  each  day. 

The  next  book  in  this  school  was  Dilworth*s  Spc&ing-Book,  in  whidi,  tm  vA 
sum  were  two  syllables.  In  this  book  we  were  drilled  for  a  very  long  time. 
From  Dilworth  we  went  to  the  PsaUer,  (the  book  of  psalms,)  so  called.  Nor  had 
we  any  intermediate  book  of  easy  lessons.  The  PsaUer  was  in  our  scbool  the 
Only  reading  book  then  used,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  lesaooa  in  the 
Primer  and  DUworth.  The  school  consisted  mainly  of  small  scholars,  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  sent  to  school  to  get  them  out  of  tlie  way.  The  teacher  owned 
a  small  arithmetic,  name  not  recollected.  From  this  he  gave  out  questions,  if 
perchance  any  lad  was  old  enough  to  encounter  the  ground  rules.  Slates  ind 
pencils  were  unknown.  Paper  was  imported,  scarce  and  costly,  and  those  who 
could  not  procure  it,  cyphered  on  birch  bark^  and  that  was  the  article  on  which 
I,  in  due  time  first  made  figures.  I  often  heard  old  people  say  my  first  teacher 
was  great  in  figures;  that  he  could  cypher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three,  and  cob* 
pute  interest,  and  they  had  no  doubt  he  could  actually  tell  bow  many  barley 
corns  it  would  take  to  roach  round  the  earth  1 1 

Such  in  the  main  comprise  my  earliest  recollections  of  my  first  teacher  and 
my  earliest  school  days  in  1786 — 7.  What  other  teachers  were,  and  what  ad* 
vantages,  more  or  less  other  schools  in  the  vicinity  enjoyed  at  this  time,  I  had 
no  knowlcge. 

Progress  in  Teachers,  Books,  <fec 

The  next  school-house  where  I  attended  was  an  old  building  near  a  miD-poDd 
and  saw-mill,  with  no  dwelling  near  by.  The  teacher  was  an  Englislimaii,  tod 
said  to  be  well  educated,  but  half  crazy.  Folks  said  he  was  love-cracked,  and 
I  wondered  what  that  meant 

His  mode  of  government  was  unique.  When  the  scholars  became  noisy,  he 
would  stamp  his  foot  upon  the  floor  with  tremendous  power,  and  commence 
pounding  his  own  head  with  his  fist,  exclaiming,  "  Children,  if  you  do  not  be- 
have better,  I  will  go  right  off  and  leave  you."  This  for  the  time  being  would 
frighten  the  chUdren  into  silence. 

School-books  were  somewhat  improved.  Dr.  Webster's  Elementary  Spdkr^ 
was  about  this  time  introduced.  It  was  published  in  1783,  and  I  beh'eve  the 
first  school-book  published  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Perry's  Sp^kr,  w« 
offered,  but  I  think  not  much  used.  Webster's  readers  were  now  used  wbeie- 
ever  his  speller  was  found. 

About  this  time  a  new  school-house  was  built  in  the  district,  in  a  pleisaat 
place,  and  with  comfortable  fixtures.  A  new  teacher  also  was  engaged,  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  recording  his  name,  for  I  was  then  at  an  age  to  appreciate  in* 
struction.  Samuel  Greene,  (fatlier  of  S.  S.  Greene,  now  a  Professor  in  Brown^ 
University  in  Providence,  R.  I.)  purchased  a  iTarm  in  the  same  district  in  wfaiek 
my  father  lived.  He  was  in  all  respects  well  qualified,  eminently  suooessAil  as 
a  teacher,  and  universally  beloved  by  his  pupils.    His  name  to  this  day,  is  with 
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me,  in  swee^remembrance.  Such  was  his  popularity  that  he  was  soon  called  to 
another  district  two-and-a-half  miles  distant,  and  thence  again  to  the  middle  of  the 
towDf  distant  from  my  home  three  milca  Notwithstanding  these  removes,  by 
consent  of  my  father,  I  followed  him  through  rain  or  snow,  day  by  day,  where- 
eyer  he  taught.  I  think  this  must  have  been  in  1792 — 3.  Considerable  im- 
provement had  been  made  as  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  increased 
number  of  school-books.  At  different  times  and  places  where  Mr.  Greene 
taught,  Alexander's  English  Grammar  and  an  abridgement  of  Pike's  Ariih- 
metic  were  brought  into  use.  The  Columhian  Orator  was  added  to  the  readers, 
which  made  up  something  of  a  variety  in  reading  matter. 

Under  Mr.  Greene's  administration,  decimal  and  vulgar  fVactions,  and  many 
higher  branches  of  aritlimetic  were  thoroughly  studied.  Grammar  and  Geog- 
raphy were  made  regular  studies  for  the  more  advanced  scholars.  A  geography 
about  the  size  of  a  speller,  written  by  questions  and  answers,  and  without  maps, 
was  published  by  Nathaniel  Dwight  of  Hartford,  and  another  small  work  by 
Jediah  Morse,  having  four  maps,  each  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand.  Murry's 
English  Grammar  and  headers  also  came  into  general  use  in  our  schools. 

Such,  as  &r  as  I  can  recollect,  were  the  more  common  school-books  within 
the  region  of  my  acquaintance  up  to  1800,  the  time  I  led  my  native  state. 

The  time  during  which  schools  were  taught  in  the  rural  districts,  (and  such 
were  most  of  them  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,)  was  from  eight  to  twelve 
weeks,  and  that  in  the  winter  season.  In  the  summer  there  were  few  if  any 
schools,  as  all  who  could  hoe  a  hill  of  corn,  or  do  any  house- work  were  required 
to  labor.  At  tliis  early  period,  the  attainments  of  those  who  had  no  further 
instruction  than  was  received  in  district  schools,  were  limited  to  very  few 
branches.  The  reasons  for  which  aft  quite  obvious,  viz.,  the  inability  of  the 
teacher  on  the  one  part,  and  the  limited  time  of  attendance  allowed  by  the  pa- 
rent on  the  other.  Spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  rule 
of  three,,  with  simple  interest,  were  the  main  branches.  It  was,  however, 
thought  by  many  parents  unnecessary  to  have  their  daughters  taught  m  arith- 
metic, as  in  their  view  it  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  them. 

Fractions  were  out  of  the  question,  and  the  study  of  grammar  and  geography 
was  much  neglected,  as  most  parents  thought  it  to  be  a  mere  waste  of  time. 
Most  of  the  men  and  women  of  adult  age,  who  came  up  during  the  Revolution, 
and  had  now  become  heads  of  families,  had  enjoyed  few  advantages  for  intel- 
lectual improvement,  and  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  benefits  their  children 
might  derive  by  studying  those  branches  of  which  they  themselves  had  little 
or  no  knowledge. 

Thus  briefly  I  have  noted  my  own  personal  reminiscences,  observations,  and 
experience,  in  tlie  immediate  locality  of  my  burth  place,  and  from  my  earliest 
recollections.  And  when  I  look  on  educational  matters  at  the  two  extremes  of 
my  life,  and  contrast  those  extremes,  as  then  and  now,  I  am  somewhat  amazed 
that  so  great  a  change  should  have  occurred  during  my  own  life  time.  Never- 
theless perfection  in  all  educational  facilities  has  not  as  yet  been  reached. 
What  has  been  accomplislied  in  the  past,  is  most  surely  prophetic  of  the  future. 
Henceforth  then,  let  the  watchword  be  onward  and  upward. 

S.  TowK. 

To  Hon.  Hbkry  Barnabd. 
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LETTER  FROM  JOSIAH  QUIKCT. 

BoSTOKf  DKeiriffT  1^  1860. 

Dear  Sir, — Tou  ask  briefij  the  position  of  Phillips  Academy  as  to  stodie^ 
text-books,  methods,  and  discipline.    That  academy  was  founded  in  the  year  1118. 
I  was  sent  to  that  academy  within  a  month  after  its  opening,  in  Maj^  HIS, 
being  the  seventh  admission  on  its  catalogue.    I  had  just  then  entered  upon 
my  seventh  year,  and  was  thrust  at  once  into  my  Latin  at  a  period  of  li&  whn 
noun,  pronoun,  and  participle,  were  terms  of  mysterious  meaning,  whidi  all  the 
explanations  of  my  grammars  and  my  masters  for  a  long  time  vainly  attempted 
to  moke  me  comprehend.     But  the  laws  of  the  school  were  imperious.    Tbey 
had  no  regard  for  my  age,  and  I  was  for  years  subjected  to  the  studies  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  seminar}^  which,  though  I  could  repeat  the  former,  through  want 
of  comprehension  of  their  meaning,  I  could  not  possibly  understand.    I  vii 
sent  to  the  academy  two  years  at  least  before  I  ought  to  have  been.    But  Wit 
liam  Phillips  was  my  grandfather;  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  the  founders  of 
the  academy  should  show  confidence  in  its  advantages ;  I  was,  therefore,  sent 
at  once,  upon  its  first  opening,  and  I  have  always  regarded  the  severe  disciptine 
to  which  I  was  subjected,  in  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  my  yean  to  mj 
studies,  as  a  humble  contribution  toward  the  success  of  the  academy. 

The  course  of  studies  and  text-books  I  do  not  believe  I  can  from  memorr 
exactly  recapitulate ;  I  can  not,  however,  be  far  out  of  the  way  in  stating  that 
"Cheever's  Accidence"  was  our  first  book;  the  second,  "  Gorderius;"  the  third, 
''Nepos;"  then,  if  I  mistake  not,  came  "YirgiL"  There  may  have  been  some 
intermediate  author  which  has  escaped  my  memory,  but  besides  ViigU  I  ban 
no  recollection  of  any  higher  autlior.        • 

Our  grammar  was  "  Ward's,"  in  which  all  the  rules  and  explanatk>ns  are  is 
Latin,  and  we  were  drilled  sedulously  in  writing  this  langtiage  &r  ^ough  to  get 
into  the  university.  Our  studies  in  Greek  were  very  slight  and  superfidaL 
Gloucester's  Greek  Grammar  was  our  guide  in  that  language,  and  a  thorough 
ability  to  construe  the  four  Gospels  were  all  required  of  us  to  enter  the  ooQega 

These  are  the  best  answers  I  can  give  to  your  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
"studies  and  text-books,"  but  I  am  not  confident  that  my  memory  serves  me 
with  exactness.  Our  preparation  was  limited  enougli,  but  sufficient  for  tlie 
poverty  and  distracted  state  of  the  period. 

Of  "methods  and  discipline,"  for  which  you  inquire,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
former  was  strict  and  exact,  and  the  latter  severe.  Pearson  was  a  convert  to 
tliorough  discipline ;  monitors  kept  an  account  of  all  of  a  student's  failurei^ 
idleness,  inattention,  whispering,  and  like  deviations  from  order,  and  at  the  tod 
of  the  week  substantial  rewards  were  bestowed  for  such  self-indulgences,  dis- 
tributed upon  the  head  and  hand  with  no  lack  of  strength  or  fidelity. 

In  that  day  arithmetic  was  begun  at  the  university.  The  degree  of  prepaza* 
tion  for  college,  and  the  amount  of  the  studies  within  it,  are  not  worthy  of  re* 
membra nco  when  compared  with  the  moans  of  acquirement  now  presented  to 
tlie  aspiring  student 

I  am,  very  truly. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

JOSIAB  QCIXCT. 

To  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D. 
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LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,   M.D.,   LL.D. 

WEST   CUESTER,    PENN.   jDcC    2\st    1860. 

My  Dear  Sir, — At  your  request,  I  propose  to  attempt  a  brief  and  hasty 
sketch  of  my  acquaintance  with,  and  reminiscences  of  the  Country  SchooU^  and 
their  condition,  some  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  since,  in  the  south-eastern  cor- 
ner of  the  state  of  Penn«ylvania ;  more  particularly  the  school  at  Birmingham, 
Chester  county,  where  the  limited  instruction  of  my  youthful  days  was  chiefly 
acquired. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  the  school  to  which  I  was  sent,  go  back  to  that 
trying  period  of  loose  govenimcnt,  rusticity,  and  scarcity  exi)erienced  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution ;  and  if  it  were  given  me  to  wield  the  pen  of  Tbin  Brown  of  Rughy^  I 
might  peradventure  furnish  some  graphic  Retails  of  our  rural  seminaries  of 
learning  in  those  days  of  general  destitution.  But,  under  present  circumstances, 
I  can  only  offer  the  imperfect  narrative  of  incidents  and  observations,  as  re- 
tained in  an  almost  octogenarian  memory. 

School-houses  and  TeacJters. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  first  sent  to  school — say  in  1787-8 — school-houses 
were  rare ;  and  there  was  little  or  no  organization  for  their  maintenance.  The 
country  round,  having  been  recently  ravaged  by  a  hostile  army,  was  scantily 
ropplied  with  teachers,  who  occasionally  obtained  schools  by  going  among  the 
principal  families  of  the  vicinage,  and  procuring  subscribers  for  a  quarter's  tui- 
tion of  the  children  on  hand.  Those  who  were  too  young  to  be  serviceable  on 
the  farm  were  allowed  to  go  to  school  in  the  summer  season;  but  the  larger  ones 
{experius  hquor)  could  only  be  spared  for  that  purpose  during  winter.  The  ex- 
tent of  rural  instruction  was  then  considered  to  be  properly  limited  to  what  a 
worthy  London  alderman  designated  as  the  three  B's,  viz.,  "Reading,  Riting, 
Rithmetic."  To  cipher  beyond  the  Rule  of  Tfiree  was  deemed  a  notable  acliiove- 
ment  and  mere  surplusage  among  the  average  of  country  scholars.  The  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  tit  that  day,  was  disdainfully  regarded  as  among  the  humblest 
and  most  unprofitable  of  callings ;  and  the  teacher*— often  low-bred,  intempe- 
rate adventurers  from  the  old  world — were  generally  about  on  a  par  with  the 
prevalent  estimate  of  the  profession.  Whenever  a  thriftless  vagabond  was 
found  to  be  good  for  nothing  else,  he  would  resort  to  schoot-keeping^  and  teaching 
young  American  ideas  how  to  shoot  I  It  was  my  good  fortune,  however,  to 
have  a  teacher  who  was  a  distinguished  exception  to  the  sorry  rule  referred  to. 
John  Forsytiie  was  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  bom  in  1754^  received  a  good 
English  education  at  home,  and  while  yet  a  young  man,  migrated  to  the  county  of 
Chtiter,  in  the  land  of  Penn.,  where  he  became  an  excellent  schoolmaster.  When 
he  arrived  in  our  quakerly  settlement,  he  was  a  gay  young  Presbyterian,  dressed 
in  the  fashionable  apparel  of  the  world's  people;  and  being  withal  musical  in 
his  taste,  was  an  expert  performer  on  the  violin.  He  soon,  however,  adopted 
the  views  and  principles  of  the  "Friends,"  among  whom  he  remained,  married 
one  of  the  society,  and  was  ever  recognized  as  an  exemplary  and  valuable 

member. 

As  the  head  and  spirit-master  of  the  school,  at  Birmingham  meeting-house, 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Quaker  society,  he  taught  for  a  number  of 
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years^  and  always  applied  himself  con  cmwre  to  his  arduous  duties.  He  acoooh 
plished  more  in  exciting  a  taste  for  knowledge  and  developing  young  intellects, 
than  any  teacher  who  had  theretofore  labored  in  that  hopeful  vineyard.  He 
effectually  routed  the  lingering  old  superstitions,  prejudices,  and  benighted  do 
tions  of  preceding  generations,  and  ever  took  delight  in  introducing  joothful 
genius  to  the  bright  fields  of  literature  and  science.  The  young  menofhisdaf, 
who  have  since  figured  in  the  world,  were  deeply  indebted  to  John  Foreythe 
for  the  aid  which  he  afibrded  them  in  their  studies,  as  well  for  the  sound  doc- 
trines which  he  inculcated ;  and  somo  few  of  them  yet  survive  to  make  the 
grateful  acknowledgment. 

When  the  noble  Quaker  institution  at  West-town  was  erected,  near  the  doae 
of  the  last  century,  the  skill  and  experience  of  John  Forsythe  wore  put  in  re- 
quisition, until  it  was  fairly  inaugurated ;  after  which  he  retired  to  Ids  comfort- 
able farm,  in  Ea.st  Bradford,  where  he  passed  a  venerable  old  age,  until  hia87ih 
year,  8ui)erintending  agricultural  employments,  and  in  manifesting  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  projyress  of  ^ucation  among  our  people.  No  instructor  has  labored 
in  this  community  more  faithfully,  nor  with  belter  effect.  None  has  left  a  mem- 
ory more  worthy  to  be  kindly  cherished. 

The  old  school-house  at  Birmingham  was  a  one  story  stone  building,  erected 
by  men  who  did  not  understand  the  subject ;  and  was  badly  lighted  and  Ten- 
tilatcd.  The  discipline  of  that  day  (adopted  from  the  mother  country)  was  pretty 
severe.  The  real  birch  of  the  botanists  not  being  indigenous  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  school,  an  efficient  substitute  was  found  in  young  apple  tree 
sprouts,  as  unruly  boys  were  abundantly  able  to  testify. 

School-books.  t» 

The  school-books  of  my  earliest  recollection  wore  a  cheap  English  spelling 
book,  the  Bible  for  the  reading  clas-cs,  and  when  wo  got  to  ciphering,  the 
*^ Scfwolmasters^  Assistant."      The  ^^ Spelling   Book^*  and '^Assistant"  were  by 
Thomas    Dil worth,  an  English  schoolmaster  at  Wapping.     The  "Asistant" 
was  a  useful  work,  but  has  long  since  disappeared.     The  "counterfeit  present- 
ment "  of  the  worthy  author  faced  the  title-page,  and  was  familiarly  knowm  to 
every  school-boy  of  my  time.    The  Spelling  Book  contained  a  little  elementary 
grammar,   in   which    the  English  substantives  were    through    all    the   cases 
(genitive,  dative,  etc.)  of  the  Latin.     But  grammar  was  then  an  unknown  study 
among  us.     Dil  worth's  "  Spelling  Book,"  however,  was  soon  superseded  by  a 
greatly  improved  one,  compiled  by  John  Pierce,  a  respectable  teacher  of  Dela- 
ware county,  Pennsylvania.     Tliia  comprised  a  tolerable  English  grammar,  for 
that  pcrifxl,  and  John  Forsythe  introduced  tho  study  into  his  school  with  much 
zeal  and  earnestness.    Intelligent  employers  were  made  to  comprehend  its  advao- 
lages,  and  were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a  hopeful  advance  in  that  direr 
tion ;  but  dull  boys  and  illiterate  parents  could  not  appreciate  the  benefit 
Great  boobies  often  got  permission,  at  home  to  evade  the  study,  but  they  oooM 
not  get  around  John  Forsythe  in  that  way.     They  would  come  into  school  with 
this    promised    indulgence,   and    loudly    announce,  "  Daddy  says    I    need'nt 
lam  grammar ;  it's  no  use :  "  when  the  energetic  response  from  the  desk  was,  "I 
don't  care  what  daddy  says.     Ha  knows  nothing  about  it;  and  I  say  thonshalt 
learn  it  I  "  and  ao  some  general  notion  of  the  subject  was  impressed  upon  the 
minds  even  of  the  stupid ;  while  many  of  the  brighter  youtlis  became  excellent 
grammarians. 
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In  this  Driendiy  seminary  we  wore  all  required  to  use  the  plain  language  in 
conversationf  being  assured  that  it  was  wrong,  both  morally  and  grammatically, 
to  say  you  to  one  peraon.  Our  teacher  contrived  a  method  of  his  own  for 
mending  our  cacology,  even  at  our  noonday  sports.  He  prepared  a  small  piece 
of  board  or  shingle,  which  he  termed  a  paddle;  and  whenever  a  boy  was  heard 
uttering  bad  grammar,  he  had  to  take  the  paddle,  step  aside,  and  refrain  from 
play,  until  be  detected  some  other  unlucky  urchin  tresspassing  upon  syntax ; 
when  he  was  authorized  to  transfer  the  badge  of  interdiction  to  the  last  offender, 
and  resume  Iiis  amusements.  It  was  really  curious  to  observe  how  critical 
we  soon  became,  and  how  much  improvement  was  effected  by  this  whimsical 
and  simjUe  device. 

Pierce's  •'  Spelling  Book^^  kept  its  position  in  our  school  for  several  years,  but 
was  at  lcn;j:th  superceded,  in  the  grammatical  department,  by  a  useful  little  vol- 
ume, prepared  by  John  Cwnly^  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  Lindley  Murray 
and  others  prepared  elaborate  grammars,  which  were  successively  introduced, 
as  our  schools  improved  or  created  a  demand;  and  so  rapidly  have  the  book- 
makuig  competitors  in  that  department  multiplied  that  tlieir  name  is  now  legion, 
and  tlie  respective  value  of  their  works  is  known  only  to  experts  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 

E.xccllent  works  in  Beading  and  Elocuiion  are  now  so  abundant  and  well 
known  in  all  our  respectable  seminaries,  that  they  need  not  to  be  here  enumer- 
atO(L  One  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  those  works,  some  half  century  or 
more  since,  was  a  volurao  entitled  "  27ic  Art  of  Spcaking^-^  compiled,  I  think,  by 
a  Mr.  Kice,  in  England. 

13 ut,  as  we  have  now  reached  the  age  of  academies,  normal  institutes,  and 
8c!kx)1s  for  the  people,  I  presume  you  will  gladly  forego  a  further  extension  of 
this  prosy  nnrrative,  so  little  calculated  to  interest  a  veteran  in  the  great  cause 
of  c(!uc;ition.  I  have  ever  been  a  sincere  friend  and  advocate  of  the  blessing; 
but,  inifortunately,  my  acquaintance  with  it  has  been  mainly  limited  to  a  hum- 
bling consciousness  of  my  deficiencies  in  the  ennobling  attainment. 

Very  respectfully, 
Wii.  Darlington. 

To  Hon.  IIenry  Barnard,  LL.D. 

SCnOOLS  IN   PIIILADELPHIA. 

The  following  picture  of  the  internal  economy  of  one  of  the  best 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  is  taken  from  Watson's  ^^  Annals  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Pennsylvania,^^ 

"My  focetious  friend,  Lang  Syne,  has  presented  a  lively  picture  of  the '  school- 
masters' in  those  days,  when  'preceptors,'  and  *  principals,'  and  'professors* 
were  yet  unnamed.  What  is  now  known  as  *  Friends'  Academy,'  in  Fourth 
street,  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  four  different  masters.  The  best  room  down- 
stairs by  Robert  Proud,  Latin  master ;  the  one  above  him,  by  William  Waring, 
teacher  of  astronomy  and  mathematics ;  tl>e  east  room,  up-stairs,  by  Jeremiah 
Paul,  and  the  one  below,  *  last  not  least '  in  our  remembrance,  by  J.  Todd,  and 
severe  he  was.  The  State  House  clock,  being  at  the  time  visible  from  the  school 
pavement,  gave  to  the  eye  Aill  notice  when  to  break  off  marble  and  plug  top, 
hastily  collect  the  'stakef?,'  and  bundle  in,  pell-mell,  to  the  school-room,  where, 
unta  the  arrival  of  the  'master  of  scholars,'  John  Todd,  they  were  busily 
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employed,  every  one  in  finding  his  place,  under  the  oontrol  for  the  time,  of  AAort 
Irishman,  asher,  named  Jimmy  M'Cue.  On  the  entrance  of  the  nuoter,  all 
shuffling  of  the  feet,  'scrouging,*  hitting  of  elbows,  and  whispering  diipute^ 
were  hastily  adjusted,  leaving  a  silence  which  might  be  felt,  *not  a  mouse  8ti^ 
ring.'  He,  Todd,  dressed  after  the  plainest  manner  of  Friends,  but  of  tfaeridwit 
material,  with  looped  cocked  hat,  was  at  all  times  remarkably  dean  and  nice  in 
his  person,  a  man  of  about  sixty  years,  square  buih,  and  well  sustained  bybooe 
and  muscle. 

Afler  an  hour,  maybe,  of  quiet  time,  everything  going  smoothly  on— no 
sound,  from  the  master's  voice,  while  hearing  the  one  standing  near  hioi,  adoid 
calm,  when  suddenly  a  brisk  slap  on  the  ear  or  face,  for  something  or  fornotbing, 
gave  '  dreadful  note '  that  an  erraption  of  the  lava  was  now  about  to  take  ]riaoe 
Next  thing  to  be  seen  was  'strap  in  full  play  over  the  head  and  sbouldecB  of 
Pilgarlic'   The  passion  of  the  master, '  growing  by  which  it  fed  on,'  and  wanting  d- 
bow  room,  the  chair  would  be  quickly  thnist  on  one  side,  when,  with  sudden  gripe, 
he  was  to  bo  seen  dragging  his  struggUng  suppliant  to  the  flogging  ground,  in 
the  centre  of  the  room ;  having  placed  his  left  foot  upon  the  end  of  a  bendi,  be 
then,  with  a  patent  jerk,  peculiar  to  himself  would  have  the  boy  completely 
horsed  across  his  knee,  with  his  lefl  elbow  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  to  keep  him 
securely  on.     In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  he  would  bring  his  long  pen  with 
him,  griped  between  his  strong  teeth,  (visible  the  while,)  causing  both  ends  to 
descend  to  a  parallel  with  his  chin,  and  adding  much  to  the  terror  of  the  sccoa 
His  face  would  assume  a  deep  claret  color — his  little  bob  of  hair  would  diaen* 
gage  itself,  and  stand  out,  each  'particular  hair'  as  it  were,  *up  in  arms  and 
eager  for  the  fray.'     Having  his  victim  thus  completely  at  command,  and  all 
useless  draper}'  drawn  up  to  a  bunch  above  the  waistband^  and  the  rotundity 
and  the  nankeen  in  the  closest  affinity  possible  for  them  to  be,  then  once  more 
to  the  '  staring  crew '  would  be  exhibited  the  dexterity  of  master  and  strap.    By 
long  practice  ho  had  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  the  exercise,  that,  moving  in 
quick  time,  the  fifteen  inches  of  bridle  rein  {aUas  strap)  would  be  seen  after 
every  cut,  elevated  to  a  perpendicular  above  his  head ;  from  whence  it  descend- 
ed like  a  flail  on  the  stretched  nankeen,  leaving  '  on  the  place  beneath '  a  fiery 
red  streak,  at  every  slash.     It  was  customary  with  him  to  address  the  sufiiorer 
at  intervals,  as  follows;  'Does  it  hurt?'     'Oh  I  yes,  master;  oh  I  don't  mas- 
ter.'    *  Then  I'll  make  it  hurt  thee  more.     I'll  make  thy  flesh  creep — thou  sbant 
want  a  warming  pan  to-night.     Intolerable  being  I     Nothing  in  nature  is  able 
to  prevail  upon  thee  but  my  strap.'    He  had  one  boy  named  George  Fudges 
who  usually  wore  leather  breeches,  with  which  he  put  strap  and  its  master  at 
defiance.     He  would  never  acknowledge  pain — he  would  not  '  sing  out'    Todd 
seized  him  one  day,  and  having  gone  through  the  evolutions  of  strapping,  (as 
useless,  in  effect,  as  if  he  had  been  thrashing  a  flour  bag,)  almost  breathless  with 
rage,  he  once  more  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the  '  reprobate,' by  saying; 
'  Does  it  not  hurt  ? '    The  astonishment  of  the  school  and  the  master  was  com- 
pleted, on  hearing  him  sing  out,  '  No  I     Hurray  for  leather  crackers  I '    He  waa 
thrown  off  immediately,  sprawling  on  the  floor,  with  the  benediction  as  foUows; 
*  Intolerable  being  I     Get  out  of  my  school     Nothing  in  nature  is  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  thee — not  even  my  strap  I ' 

*Twas  not '  his  love  in  learning  was  in  fault,'  so  much  as  the  old  British  sys- 
tem of  introducing  learning  and  discipline  into  the  brains  of  boys  and  soldien 
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hj  dint  of  punishmeDt.  The  system  of  flogging  on  all  occasions  in  schools,  for 
something  or  for  nothing,  being  protected  by  law,  gives  free  play  to  the  passions  of 
the  master,  which  he,  for  one,  exercised  with  great  severity.  The  writer  has,  at 
this  moment,  in  his  memory,  a  schoolmaster  Uien  of  this  city,  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  went  deliberately  out  of  his  school  to  purcliase  a  cow-skin,  with  which,  on 
his  return,  he  extinguished  his  bitter  revenge  on  a  boy  who  had  offended  him. 
The  age  of  chivalry  preferred  ignorance  in  its  6ons,to  having  them  subjected  to 
the  fear  of  a  pedagogue — believing  that  a  boy  who  had  quailed  under  the  eye 
of  the  schoolmaster,  would  never  face  the  enemy  with  boldness  on  the  Held  of 
battle;  which  it  must  be  allowed  is  'a  swing  of  the  pendulum'  too  far  the 
other  way.  A  good  writer  says :  '  We  do  not  harden  the  wax  to  receive  the 
impression — wherefore,  the  teacher  seems  himself  most  in  need  of  correction-^ 
for  he,  unfit  to  teach,  is  making  Uiem  unfit  to  be  taught  I ' 

I  have  been  told  by  an  aged  gentleman,  that  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  six- 
ty-five years  ago,  when  boys  and  girls  were  together,  it  was  a  common  practice 
to  make  the  hoya  strip  off  their  jackets,  and  loose  their  trowtfer's  band  prepara- 
tory to  hoisting  them  upon  a  boy's  back  so  as  to  get  his  whipping,  with  only 
the  linen  between  the  flesh  and  the  strap.  The  g^rls  too— we  pity  them — were 
obliged  to  take  off  their  stiys  to  receive  their  floggings  with  equal  sensibihty. 
He  named  one  distinguished  lady,  since^  who  was  so  treated  among  others,  in  his 
school  All  the  teachers  then  were  from  England  and  Ireland,  and  brought 
with  them  the  rigorous  principles  which  had  before  been  whipped  into  themselves 
at  home." 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  following!*"  Memorandum  of  an  eminent  clergyman,  who  was 
educated  in  the  best  schools  of  Boston  just  before  the  Revolution," 
we  copy  from  a  volume  of  the  "  Massachusetts  Common  School 
Journal,"  vol.  xii.,  pp.  311,  312.  The  notes  arc  by  the  editor  of  the 
Journal,  Wm.  B.  Fowle : 

"At  the  age  of  six  and  a  half  years,  I  was  sent  to  Master  John  Lovell's  Latin 
school. '  The  only  requirment  was  reading  well :  but,  though  fully  qualified,  i 
was  sent  away  to  Master  Grif!itb,  a  private  teacher,  to  learn  to  read,  write  and 
spell.  I  learned  the  English  Grammar  in  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book  by  heart. 
GriflSth  traced  letters  with  a  pencil,  and  the  pupils  inked  them. 

Entered  Lovell's  school  at  seven  years.  Lovell  was  a  tyrant,  and  his  system 
one  of  terror.  Trouncing  ♦  was  common  in  the  school.  Dr.  Cooper  was  one  of 
his  early  scholars,  and  he  told  Dr.  Jackson,  the  minister  of  Brookline,  that  he 
bad  dreams  of  schools  till  ho  died.    The  boys  were  so  afraid  they  could  not 

*  Trouncing  was  performed  by  stripping  the  boy,  mounting  him  on  another's  back,  and 
whipping  him  w  ith  birch  rods,  before  the  whole  school.  James  Lovell  the  grandson  of  John, 
onc«  related  to  us  the  following  anecdote,  which  shows  the  utility  of  corporeal  punishment ! 
It  seems  that  a  boy  had  played  truant,  and  Master  John  had  publicly  declared  that  the  offend* 
er  should  be  trounced.  When  such  a  sentence  was  pronounced,  it  was  understood  that  the 
other  boys  might  seize  the  criminal,  and  take  him  to  school  by  force.  The  culprit  was  soon 
seized  by  one  party,  and  hurried  to  the  master,  who  inflicted  the  punishment  without  delay. 
On  his  way  home,  the  culprit  met  another  party,  who  cried  out,  'Ah,  John  Brown/  or  what* 
ever  his  name  was,  *  you'll  get  it  when  you  go  to  school  I '  '  No,  1  shanH,'  said  the  victorious 
boy,  who  felt  that  he  had  got  the  ftart  of  them, '  No,  I  shan't,  for  Pve  got  it,*  and,  as  he  said 
this,  he  slapped  his  hand  upon  the  part  that  had  paid  the  penalty,  thus,  as  the  poet  says,  <  suit* 
ing  the  action  to  the  word.* " 
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Study.    Sam.  Bradford,  aflerward  sheriff,  pronounced  the  P  in  FtoUmy^  and  the 
younger  Lovell  rapped  him  over  the  head  witli  a  heavy  ferula* 

Wo  studied  Latiu  from  8  o'clock  till  12,  and  from  1  till  dark.  After  one  or 
two  years,  I  went  to  tlie  town  school,  to  Master  Holbrook,  at  the  corner  of  Weet 
street,  to  learn  to  write ;  and  to  Master  Proctor,  on  Pemberton's  Hill,  in  the 
Houth-east  part  of  ScoUay's  Building.  My  second,  third,  and  fourth  yeiir,  I 
wrote  there,  and  did  nothing  else.  The  English  boys  alone  were  taught  to  make 
pens.     Griffith  wa.s  gentle,  but  his  being  a  private  teacher  accounts  for  it 

The  course  of  study  was  grammar ;  Esop,  with  a  translation ;  Clark's  intro- 
duction to  writing  Latin;  Eutropius,  with  a  translation;  Corderius;  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses ;  Virgil's  Georgics ;  -^neid ;  Caesar ;  Cicero.  In  tlie  sixth  year 
I  began  Greek,  and  for  the  first  time  attempted  English  composition,  by  transla- 
ting Caesar's  Ck)mmontarie8.  Tlie  master  allowed  us  to  read  poetictU  translauooa, 
such  as  Trappe's  and  Dryden's  Virgil  I  was  half  way  through  Virgil  when  I 
began  Greek  with  Ward's  Greek  Grammar. 

After  Cheover's  Latin  Accidence,  we  took  Ward's  Lily's  Latin  Qramnor. 
After  the  Greek  Grammar,  we  read  the  Greek  Testament,,  and  were  allowed  to 
use  Beza's  Latin  translation.  Then  came  Homer's  Iliad,  five  or  six  books,  usnf 
(/larkc's  translation  with  notes,  and  this  was  all  my  Greek  education  at  sdiool 
Then  we  took  Horace,  and  composed  Latin  verses,  using  the  Gradus  ad  Pomas* 
sum.  Daniel  Jones  was  the  first  Latin  scholar  in  1771  or  1772,  and  he  was 
brother  to  Thomas  Kilby  Jones,  who  was  no  scliokr,  though  a  distinguished 
merchant  afterward. 

I  entered  college  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  three  months,  and  was 
equal  in  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  best  in  the  senior  class.  Xenophon  and  Sollust 
were  the  only  books  used  in  college  that  I  had  not  studied.  I  went  to  the  pri- 
vate school  from  11  to  12  A.  ii.,  and  to  the  public  from  3  to  5  p.  m. 

Tlie  last  two  years  of  my  school  life,  nobody  taught  English  Grammar  or 
Geo^n^phy,  but  Col  Joseph  Ward,  (son  of  Deacon  Joseph  Ward,  of  Newton, 
West  Parish,  blacksmith,)  who  was  self-taught,  and  set  up  a  school  in  Boston. 
He  became  aid  to  Genen|l  Ward  when  the  war  commenced,  and  did  not  teack 
after  the  war. 

i  never  saw  a  map,  except  in  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and  did  not  know  what 
that  meant.  Our  chiss  studied  Lowth's  English  Grammar  at  college.  At  Maa- 
tor  Proctor's  school,  reading  and  writing  were  taught  in  the  same  room,  to  giris 
and  boys,  from  7  to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  Bible  was  the  only  reading  book. 
Dilworth's  Spelling  Book  was  used,  and  the  New  England  Primer.  The  mas- 
ter  set  sums  in  our  MSS.  but  did  not  go  further  than  the  Rule  of  Three. 

Master  Griffith  was  a  thin  man,  and  wore  a  wig,  as  did  Masters  Lovell  and 
Proctor,  but  they  wore  a  cap  when  not  in  full  dress.  James  Lovell  was  so  bea^ 
en  by  his  grandtather  John,  that  James  the  father  rose  and  said,  *  Sir,  you  hare 
flogged  that  boy  enough.'    The  boy  wont  off  determined  to  leave  school,  and 

*  "  We  saw  this  dime  by  another  Boston  teacher,  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  when  we  re* 
monstrated  with  him  upon  the  danger  of  inflicting  such  a  blow,  upon  such  a  apoC  *  0»  liM 
caififTtf,'  said  he,  *  it  is  guotl  for  them  I '  About  the  same  lime,  another  teacher  who  used  lo 
ftrike  his  pupils  upon  the  hand  so  that  the  marks  and  bruises  were  visible,  was  waited  opoa 
by  a  committee  or  mothers,  who  lived  near  the  school,  and  had  been  annoyed  by  the  ool- 
cries  of  the  sufferers.  The  teacher  promised  not  to  strike  the  boya  any  more  on  theA4»4, 
and  the  women  went  away  satisfied.  Out,  instead  of  inflicting  blows  upon  the  hand,  be  i» 
Aided  them  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  made  the  punishment  mure  severe.** 
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go  to  Master  Proctor's;  but  he  met  one  of  Master  Proctor's  boys,  who  asked 
whitlier  he  was  going,  and  when  informed,  warned  him  not  to  go,  for  he  would 
face  worse." 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  an  address  at  the  Annual  School  Festival 
in  Faneuil  Hall  in  1852,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  he  enjoyed  in  early  life : — 

"  It  was  fifty-two  years  last  April  since  I  began,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  to 
attend  the  reading  and  writing  schools  in  North  Bennett  street.  The  reading 
school  was  under  Master  Little,  (for  '  Young  America'  had  not  yet  repudiated 
tiiat  title,)  and  the  writing  school  was  kept  by  Master  Tileston.  Master  Little, 
in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a  giant  in  stature — six  feet  four,  at  least — and  some- 
what wedded  to  the  past.  He  struggled  earnestly  against  the  change  then  tak- 
ing place  in  the  pronunciation  of  ti,  and  insis^ted  on  saying  monoonieni  and  naiur. 
But  I  acquired,  under  his  tuition,  what  was  thought  in  those  days  a  very  toler- 
able knowledge  of  Lindley  Murray's  abridgment  of  English  grammar,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  could  parse  almost  any  sentence  in  the  'American  Precep- 
tor.' Master  Tileston  was  a  writing  master  of  the  old  school.  He  set  the  cop- 
ies himself,  and  taught  that  beautiful  old  Boston  handwriting,  which,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  has,  in  the  march  of  innovation,  (which  is  not  always  the  same  thing 
as  Improvemeut,)  been  changed  for  the  better.  Master  Tileston  was  advanced 
in  years,  and  had  found  a  qualification  for  his  calHng  as  a  writing  master,  in 
what  might  have  seemed  at  first  to  threaten  to  bo  an  obstruction.  Tlie  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  had  been  contracted  and  stiflfened  in  early  life,  by  a  bum,  but 
were  fixed  in  just  the  position  to  hold  a  pen  and  a  penknife— cmd  nothing  else. 
As  they  were  considerably  indurated,  they  served  as  a  convenient  instrument 
of  discipline.  A  copy  badly  written,  or  a  blotted  page,  was  sometimes  visited 
with  an  infiiction  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  beak  of  a  bald 
eagle.  His  long,  deep  desk  was  a  perfect  curiosity-shop  of  confiscated  balls, 
tops,  penknives,  marbles  and  Jews-harps — the  accumulation  of  forty-years.  I 
desire,  however,  to  speak  of  him  with  gratitude,  for  ho  put  me  on  the  track  of 
an  acquisition  which  has  been  extremely  useful  to  me  in  after  life — that  of  a 
plain,  legible  hand.  I  remained  at  these  schools  about  sixteen  months,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  in  1804  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal  in  the  English  depart- 
ment. After  an  interval  of  about  a  year,  during  which  I  attended  a  private 
school  kept  by  Mr.  Ezekiol  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  on  an  occasion  of 
his  absence,  by  his  over  memorable  brother,  Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  stu- 
dent of  law  in  Boston,  I  went  to  the  Latin  school,  then  slowly  emerging  from  a 
state  of  extreme  depression.  It  was  kept  in  School  street,  where  the  Horticul- 
tural Hall  now  stands.  The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was  certainly 
not  higher  than  that  of  material  comfort  in  those  days.  We  read  pretty  much 
the  same  books — or  of  the  same  class — in  Latin  or  Greek,  as  are  read  now,  but 
in  a  very  cursory  and  superficial  manner.  There  was  no  attention  paid  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  languages — to  the  deduction  of  words  from  their  radical  ele- 
ments— to  the  niceties  of  construction — stiU  less  to  prosody.  I  never  made  a 
hexameter  or  pentameter  verse,  till,  years  afterward,  I  had  a  son  at  school  in 
London,  who  occasionally  required  a  little  aid  in  that  way.  The  subsidiary  and 
illustrative  branches  were  wholly  unknown  in  the  Latin  school  in  1805.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  school  library,  a  book  of  reference,  a  critical  edition  of  a  classic,  a 
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map,  a  blackboard,  an  engraving  of  an  ancient  building,  or  a  copj  of  gncient  lit. 
such  as  now  adom  the  walls  of  our  schools,  was  as  little  known  as  the  ekctrie 
telegraph.  If  our  children,  who  possess  all  these  appliances  and  aids  to  lean* 
ing,  do  not  greatly  excel  their  parents,  they  will  be  much  to  blame.-' 

AN  OLD  FIELD  SCHOOL,  OR  ACADEMY,   IN   VntGINIA. 

Tbe  experience  of  one  of  that  class  of  teachers,  wlio  found  tem- 
porary occupation  in  teaching  the  children  of  one  or  more  £uiiilies 
of  planters  in  Virginia,  and  other  southern  states,  will  he  found  in 
the  "  Travels  of  Four  Years  and  a  Half  in  the  United  Statet^  (in 
1798,  1799,  1800,  1801  and  1802,)  hy  John  Davis."     Mr.  Daw 
was  an  Englishman  of  more  than  ordinary  education  and  social  ad- 
dress, and  while  in  this  country  numhered  among  his  friends  sucli 
men  as  Aaron  Burr,  President  Jefferson,  and  other  men  of  high  po- 
litical standing.     He  was  a  private  tutor  in  N.  York,  S.  CaroUDS,  and 
Virginia,  and  his  graphic  sketches  of  men  and  manners  show  fiome 
of  the  deficiencies  in  the  means  of  education  which  even  wealthy 
planters  in  the  southern  states  experienced.     With  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  President  Jefferson  he  proceeds  to  the  plantation  of  a 
Mr.  Ball,  and  is  engaged  to  teach  his  and  his  neighbor's  children: 

"  The  following  day  every  fanner  came  from  the  neighborhood  to  tbe  boose, 
who  had  any  children  to  send  to  my  Academy^  for  such  they  did  me  the  honor 
to  term  the  log-hut  in  which  I  was,  to  teach.  Each  man  brought  his  son,  or  his 
daughter,  and  rejoiced  that  the  day  was  arriving  when  their  little  ones  conid 
light  their  tapers  at  the  torch  of  knowledge  I  I  was  confounded  at  the  encomi- 
ums they  heaped  upon  a  man  whom  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  was  it  a 
loss  what  construction  to  put  upon  their  speech.  No  price  was  too  great  for  the 
ser\'ic'e8  I  was  to  render  their  children ;  and  they  all  expressed  an  eagerness  to 
exchange  perishable  coin  for  lasting  knowledge.  If  I  would  continue  with  then 
seven  years !  only  seven  years !  tliey  would  erect  for  me  a  brick  seminaiy  on  a 
hill  not  far  off;  but  for  the  present  I  waste  occupy  a  log-house,  which,  howefff 
homely,  would  soon  vie  with  the  sublime  college  of  William  and  Mary,  and  cob- 
sijm  to  oblivion  the  renowned  academy  in  the  vicinity  of  Fauquier  Court-Hoaee. 
I  tlioupht  Englishmen  sanguine;  but  these  Virginians  were  infatuated. 

I  now  opened  what  some  called  an  academy,*  and  others  an  Old  Field  School; 
and,  however  it  may  be  thought  that  content  was  never  felt  within  the  walls  (/ 
a  aoniinary,  I,  for  my  part,  experienced  an  exemption  from  care,  and  wis  noC 

*  It  is  worth  the  while  to  describe  the  academy  I  occupied  on  Mr.  Ball's  plaotation.  It  hai 
one  room  and  a  half.    It  stood  on  blocks  about  two  feet  and  a  half  aboTe  the  i^amL  wbcrt 
there  was  free  access  to  the  hogs,  the  dogs,  and  the  poultry.    It  had  oo  ceiling,  oor  was  tkt 
ronf  lathed  or  plastered,  but  covered  with  shingles.    Hence,  when  it  rained,  like  tbe  Dfjptaev 
of  old  Elwes,  I  moved  my  bed  (for  I  slept  In  the  academy),  to  the  moat  comfortable  eoroer. 
It  had  one  window,  but  no  gla^s,  nor  shutter.    In  the  night,  to  remedy  this,  tbe  maimo 
wench  who  waited  on  me,  contrived  very  ingeniously  to  place  a  aqoare  boani  agahm  »M 
window  with  one  hand,  and  fix  the  railof  a  broken  down  fence  against  it  with  the  oUmt. 
In  the  morning  when  I  returned  from  breakfasting  in  the  *  great  big  bouse,'  (my  scbolarr  bt- 
ing  collected,)  I  gave  the  rail  a  forcible  kick  with  my  foot,  and  down  tumbled  the  board  mUh 
sn  awful  roar.    ♦  Is  not  my  window,'  said  I  to  Virginia,  'of  a  very  carious  constmcfioot' 
Indeed,  indeed,  sir,'  replied  my  fair  disciple,  <  I  think  it  is  a  mighty  oolay  one.' 
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tuch  a  fool  as  to  measure  the  liappiness  of  my  condition  bj  what  otbera 
thought  of  it 

It  was  pleasurable  to  behold  my  pupils  enter  the  school  over  which  I  presi- 
ded ;  for  they  were  not  composed  only  of  truant  boys,  but  some  of  the  fairest 
damsels  in  the  country.  Two  sisters  generally  rode  on  one  horse  to  the  school- 
door,  and  I  was  not  so  great  a  pedagogue  as  to  refuse  them  my  assistance 
to  dismount  from  their  steeds.  A  running-footman  of  the  negro  tribe,  who  fol- 
lowed  with  their  food  in  a  basket,  took  care  of  the  beast ;  and  aflcr  being  saluted 
by  the  young  ladies  with  the  courtesies  of  the  morning,  I  proceeded  to  instruct 
them,  with  gentle  exhortations  to  diligence  of  study. 

Common  books  were  only  designed  for  common  minds.  Tlio  unconnected  les- 
sons  of  Scott,  the  tasteless  selections  of  Bingham,  the  florid  harangues  of  Noah 
Webster,  and  the  somniferous  compilations  of  Alexander,  were  either  thrown 
aside,  or  suffered  to  gather  dust  on  the  shelf;  while  the  charming  essays  of 
Qoldsmith,  and  his  not  less  delectable  Novel,  together  with  the  impressive  work 
of  Defoe,  and  the  mild  productions  of  Addison,  conspired  to  enchant  the  fancy, 
and  kindle  a  love  of  reading.  The  thoughts  of  these  writers  became  engrafted 
on  the  minds,  and  the  combinations  of  their  diction  on  the  language  of  the 
pupils. 

Of  the  boys  I  can  not  speak  in  very  encomiastis  terms ;  but  they  were  per- 
haps like  all  other  school-boya,  that  is,  more  disposed  to  play  truant  than  en- 
lighten their  minds.  The  most  important  knowledge  to  an  American,  after  that 
of  himself,  is  the  geography  of  his  country.  I,  therefore,  put  into  the  hands  of 
my  boys  a  proper  book,  and  initiated  them  by  an  attentive  reading  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Genoese ;  I  was  even  so  minute  as  to  impress  on  their  minds 
the  man  who  first  descried  land  on  board  the  ship  of  Ck>lumbus.  That  man  was 
Boderic  Triana,  and  on  my  exercising  the  memory  of  a  boy  by  asking  him  the 
name,  he  very  gravely  made  answer,  Roderio  Random. 

Among  my  male  students  was  a  New  Jersey  gentleman  of  thirty,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  be  initiated  in  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil.  He  had  before 
studied  the  Latin  grammar  at  an  academy  school  (I  use  his  own  words),  in  his 
native  state ;  but  the  academy  school  being  burnt  down,  his  grammar,  alas  I  was 
lost  in  the  conflagration,  and  he  had  neglected  the  pursuit  of  literature  since  the 
destruction  of  his  book.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  some 
Goth  who  had  set  Are  to  his  academy  school,  he  made  answer,  'So,  it  is  like 
enough.' 

Mr.  Dye  did  not  study  Latin  to  refine  his  taste,  direct  his  judgment,  or  enlarge 
his  imagination ;  but  merely  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  teach  it  when  he 
opened  school,  was  his  serious  design.  He  had  been  bred  a  carpenter,  but  he 
panted  for  the  honors  of  literature. 

Mr.  Davis  accounts  for  his  fidelity  in  teaching  more  hours  than  he  was  required 
to  do  by  his  contract,  by  his  interest  in  the  lessons  of  one  of  his  female  pupils; 

Hence  1  frequently  protracted  the  studies  of  tlie  children  till  one,  or  half  past 
one  o'clock ;  a  prdctice  that  did  not  fail  to  call  forth  the  exclamations  both  of 
the  white  and  black  people.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Ball  would  say,  this  gentle- 
man is  diligent;  and  Aunt  Patty  the  negro  cook  would  remark,  *  He  good  cool- 
mossa.  that ;  ho  not  like  old  Hodgkinson  and  old  Harris,  who  let  the  boys  out 
bafore  twelve.     He  deserve  good  wages  1 ' 

Having  sent  the  young  ladies  to  the  family  mansion,  I  told  the  boys  to  break 
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up,  and  they  who  had  even ,  breathed  with  circomspection,  now  gare  \ook  to 
the  most  riotous  merriment,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  folbwed  by 
all  the  dogs  on  the  plantation. 

There  was  a  carpenter  on  the  plantation,  whom  Mr.  Ball  had  hired  by  the 
year.  He  had  tools  of  all  kinds,  and  tlie  recreation  of  Mr.  Dye,  afVer  the  labor 
of  study,  was  to  get  under  the  shade  of  an  oak,  and  make  tables,  or  beacfae^  or 
stools  for  the  academy.  So  true  is  the  assertion  of  Horace,  that  the  cask  wiU 
always  retain  the  flavor  of  the  liquor  with  which  it  is  first  impregnated. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Dye,  what  are  you  doing? ' 

'  I  am  making  a  table  for  the  academy  school.* 
•What  wood  is  that?' 
'  It  is  white  oak,  sir.' 

'  What,  then  you  are  skilled  in  trees,  you  can  tell  oak  from  hidcory,  and  aih 
from  fir?' 

*  Like  enough,  sir.  (Abroad  grin.)  I  ought  to  know  those  things;  I  serred 
my  time  to  it' 

'  Carpenter. — I  find,  su*,  Mr.  Dye  has  done  with  his  old  trade;  he  is aboTe en- 
ploying  his  hands ;  ho  wants  work  for  the  brain.  Well  I  laming  is  a  fine  thing; 
there's  nothing  like  laming.  I  have  a  son  only  five  years  old,  that,  with  proper 
laming,  I  should  not  despair  of  seeing  a  member  of  Congress.  He  is  a  boy  of 
genus ;  he  could  play  on  the  Jews>harp  from  only  seeing  Sambo  tune  it  ooce.' 

*  Mr.  Dye. — I  guess  that's  Billy ;    he  is  a  right  clever  child.' 

*  Carpenter. — How  long,  sir,  will  it  take  you  to  leam  Mr.  Dye  Latin?' 

*■  Sdtoolmaster. — How  long,  sir,  would  it  take  me  to  ride  from  Mr.  Ball's  plao* 
tation  to  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Wormley  Carter? ' 

*  Carpeniei'. — Why  that,  sur,  would  depend  upon  your  horse.'  ^ 

*  Schoolmaster. — Well,  then,  sir,  you  solve  your  own  interrogation.  But  hew 
comes  Dick.     What  has  he  got  in  his  hand? ' 

^Mr.  thje. — A  mole  like  enough.    Who  are  you  bringing  that  to,  Didc?' 

*  Dick. — Not  to  you.  You  never  gave  me  the  taste  of  a  dram  smce  I  first 
know'd  you.  Worse  luck  to  me;  you  New  Jersey  men  are  close  phaven;  I 
believe  you  would  skin  a  louse.  This  is  a  mole.  I  have  brought  it  for  the  gen- 
tleman who  came  from  beyond  the  sea.  He  never  refuses  Dick  a  dram ;  I  would 
walk  through  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky  to  serve  him.  Lord !  how  quiet  be 
keeps  his  school.  It  is  not  now  as  it  was ;  the  boys  don't  go  dack,  dack,  like 
'Squire  Pendleton's  mill  upon  Catharpin  Run ! ' 

*  Schoolmajtter. — You  have  brought  that  mole,  Dick,  for  me.' 

*  Dick. — Yes,  master,  but  first  let  me  tell  you  the  history  of  it  This  mole  was 
once  a  man ;  see,  master,  (Dick  exhibits  the  mole,)  it  has  got  hands  and  feet  juflt 
like  you  and  me.  It  was  once  a  man,  but  so  proud,  so  lofty,  so  puffed  up,  tfaat 
God,  to  punish  his  insolence,  condemned  him  to  crawl  under  the  earth.^ 

*  Schoolmaster. — A  good  fable,  and  not  unhappily  moralized.  Did  you  erer 
hoar  or  read  of  this  before,  Mr.  Bye  ?  ' 

*  Mr.  Dye. — Nay,  (a  broad  grin,)  I  am  right  certain  it  does  not  belong  to  £sd^ 
I  am  certain  sure  Dick  did  not  find  it  there.' 

*Dick. — Find  it  where?  I  would  not  wron^  a  man  of  the  value  of  a  gruB 
of  com.  I  came  across  the  mole  as  I  was  hoeing  the  potato-patch.  Master. 
shall  I  take  it  to  the  school-house  ?  If  you  are  fond  of  burds,  I  know  now  kt 
a  mocking-bird's  nest ;  I  am  only  afeard  those  young  rogues,  the  school-bojs, 
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will  find  out  the  tree.  They  play  the  mischief  with  every  thing,  they  be  full  of 
devilment.  I  Baw  Jack  LockHhrt  throw  a  stone  at  the  old  bird,  as  she  was  re- 
turning to  feed  lier  young ;  and  if  I  had  not  coaxed  him  away  to  look  at  ray 
young  puppies,  ho  would  have  found  out  the  nest' 

I  had  been  three  months  invested  in  the  first  executive  office  of  pedagogue, 
when  a  cunning  old  fox  of  a  New  Jersey  planter  (a  Mr.  Lee),  discovered  that  his 
eldest  boy  wrote  a  better  hand  than  I.  Fame  is  swift-footed ;  vires  acquirit 
eundo ;  the  discovery  spread  far  and  wide,  and  whithersoever  I  went,  I  was  an 
object  for  the  hand  of  scorn  to  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at,  as  a  school- 
master that  could  not  write.  Virginia  gave  me  for  the  persecutions  I  under- 
went, a  world  of  sighs,  her  swelling  heavens  rose  and  fell  with  indignation  at  old 
Lee  and  his  abettors.  But  the  boys  caught  spirit  from  the  discovery.  I  could 
perceive  a  mutiny  breaking  out  among  them ;  and  had  I  not  in  time  broke  down 
a  few  branches  from  an  apple  tree  before  my  door,  it  is  probable  they  would  have 
displayed  their  gratitude  for  my  instructions  by  throwmg  me  out  of  the  school 
window.  But  by  arguing  with  one  over  the  shoulders,  and  another  over  the 
back,  I  maintained  with  dignity  the  first  executive  office  of  pedagogue. 

I  revenged  myself  amply  on  old  Lee.  It  was  the  custom  of  his  son,  ( a  lengthy 
fellow  of  about  twenty,)  to  come  to  the  academy  with  a  couple  of  huge  mastiffs 
at  his  heels.  Attached  to  their  master  (par  nobilefratrum^)  they  entered  with- 
out ceremony  Pohoko  Acivdcmy,  bringing  with  them  myriads  offices,  wood-lice, 
and  ticks.  Nay,  they  would  often  annoy  Virginia,  by  throwing  themselves  at 
her  feet,  and  infiaming  the  choler  of  a  little  lap-dog,  which  I  had  bought 
because  of  its  diminutive  size,  and  which  Virginia  delighted  to  nurse  for  me.  I 
could  perceive  the  eye  of  Virginia  rebuke  me  for  Euffering  the  dogs  to  annoy 
her ;  and  there  lay  more  peril  in  her  eye  than  in  the  jaws  of  all  the  mastiffs  in 
Prince  William  County. 

*  Mr.  Lee,'  said  I,  *  this  is  the  third  time  1  have  told  you  not  to  convert  the 
academy  into  a  kennel,  and  bring  your  dogs  to  school.'  Lee  was  mending  his 
pen  'judgmatically.'    He  made  no  reply,  but  smiled. 

I  knew  old  Dick  tlie  negro,  had  a  bitch,  and  that  his  bitch  was  proud.  I 
walked  down  to  Dick's  log-house.     Dick  was  beating  fiax.  ' 

*Dick,'  said  I,  'old  Farmer  Lee  has  done  me  much  evil — (I  don't  like  the  old 
man  myself,  master,  said  Dick) — and  his  son,  repugnant  to  my  express  com- 
mands, has  brought  his  father's  two  plantation  dogs  to  the  academy.  Revenge 
ifl  sweet — ' 

*  Right,  master,'  said  Dick.  *I  never  felt  so  happy  as  when  I  bit  off  Cuffey's 
great  toe  and  swallowed  it — 

*  Do  you,  Dick,'  said  I,  '  walk  past  the  school-house  with  your  bitch.  Lee's 
dogs  will  go  out  after  her.  Go  round  with  them  to  your  log-house ;  and  when 
you  have  once  secured  them,  hang  both  of  them  up  by  the  neck.' 

'  Leave  it  to  me,  master,'  said  Dick.  *  I'll  fix  the  business  for  you  in  a  few 
minutes.     1  have  a  few  fadoms  of  rope  in  my  house — that  will  do  it.' 

I  returned  to  the  academy.  The  dogs  were  stretched  at  their  ease  on  the 
floor.  *0h!  I  am  glad  you  are  come,' exclaimed  Virginia;  'those  great  big 
dogs  have  quite  scared  me.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Dick  passed  the  door  with  his  slut.  Quick  fVom  the  floor 
rose  Mr.  Lee's  two  dogs,  and  followed  the  female.  The  rest  may  be  supplied 
by  the  imagination  of  the  reader.    Dick  bung  up  both  the  dogs  to  the  branch 
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of  a  pine-tree ;  old  Lee  lost  the  g^oards  to  his  plantation ;  the  negroes  broke 
open  his  barn^  pilfered  his  sacks  of  Indian  com,  Itxle  his  horses  in  the  night— 
and  thus  was  I  revenged  on  Alexander  the  coppersmith. 

Three  months  had  now  elapsed,  and  I  was  commanded  offidallj  to  resign  mj 
sovereign  authority  to  Mr.  Bye,  who,  was  in  every  respect  better  qualified  to 
discharge  its  sacred  functions.  He  understood  tare  and  tret,  wrote  a  coppe^ 
plate  hand,  and,  balancing  himself  upon  one  leg,  could  flourish  angels  and  coric* 
screws.  I,  therefore,  gave  up  the  '  academy  school  *  to  Mr.  Dye,  to  the  joj  of 
the  bojrs,  but  the  sorrow  of  Virg^ia." 

SCHOOLS   IN   DELAWARE. 

Robert  Coram,  in  a  pamphlet  devoted  in  part  to  a  '^  PIad  for  the 
General  Establishment  of  Schools  throughout  the  United  States," 
printed  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1791,  characterizes  the  state 
of  education  as  follows : 

"The  country  schools,  tlirough  most  of  the  United  States,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  buildings,  the  teachers,  or  the  regulations,  are  in  every  req)ect  com- 
pletely despicable,  wretched,  and  contemptible.  The  buUdings  are  in  geaeral 
sorry  hovels,  neither  wind-tight  nor  water-tight ;  a  few  stools  serving  in  the  doobte 
capacity  of  bench  and  desk,  and  the  old  leavesof  copy  books  making  a  miserable 
substitute  for  glass  windows.  The  teachers  are  generally  foreigners,  shame^iiDj 
deficient  in  every  qualification  necessary  to  convey  instruction  to  youth,  aod  aoi 
seldom  addicted  to  gross  vices.  Absolute  in  his  own  opinion,  and  proud  of  iotro- 
ducing  wliat  he  calls  his  Euroi>ean  method,  one  calls  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
aw.  The  school  is  modified  upon  this  plan,  and  the  children  who  are  adfaoced, 
are  beat  and  cuffed  to  forget  the  former  mode  they  have  been  taught^  which 
irritates  their  minds  and  retards  their  progress.  The  quarter  being  finished,  the 
children  he  idle  until  another  master  offers,  few  remaining  in  one  j^ace  more 
thau  a  quarter.  When  the  next  schoolmaster  is  introduced,  he  calls  the  int 
letter  a,  as  in  mat ;  the  school  undergoes  another  reform,  and  ia  equally  vexed 
and  retarded.  At  his  removal  a  third  is  introduced,  who  calls  the  first  letter 
hay.  All  these  blockheads  are  equally  absolute  in  their  own  notions,  and  wfll 
by  no  means  suff*er  the  children  to  pronounce  the  letter  as  they  were  first  tangfat; 
but  every  three  months  the  school  goes  through  a  reform —  error  succeeds  enw, 
and  dunce  the  second  reigns  like  dunce  the  first  I  will  venture  to  pronoooee, 
that  however,  seaport  towns,  from  local  circumstances,  may  have  good  sefaooiii 
the  country  schools  will  remain  in  their  present  state  of  despicable  wretdied- 
ncs5^  imless  incorporated  with  government" 
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HISTORICAL  DEYELOPMENT. 


I.      EUROPEAN  INSTITUTIONS. 


By  a  Normal  School,  or  Teachers'  Seminary,  is  meant  an  insti- 
tution for  the  training  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  aim  to 
be  teachers,  to  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the 
school-room,  and  to  the  best  modes  of  reaching  the  heart  and  intel- 
lect, and  of  developing  and  building  up  the  whole  character  of  a 
child.  It  aims  to  do  for  the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher,  all 
that  the  direction  and  example  of  the  master-workman,  and  all  that 
the  experience  of  the  workshop  do  for  the  young  mechanic — all  that 
the  naval  and  military  schools  do  for  those  who  lead  in  any  capacity 
in  the  army  or  navy — all  that  the  law  school,  or  the  medical  school, 
or  the  theological  seminary  do  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine, 
or  theology.  In  every  department  of  mechanical,  artistic,  or  profes- 
sional labor,  the  highest  skill  is  attained  only  after  long  and  appro- 
priate training  under  wise  superintendence ;  and  the  Normal  School 
aims  to  impart  this  previous  training  by  providing  a  thorough  course 
of  instruction,  under  competent  teachers,  with  reference  to  teaching 
the  same  things  to  others.  This  course  of  instruction  involves  the 
whole  art  of  teaching — a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  a 
child's  nature  in  particular— of  the  human  mind,  and  especially  of  a 
child's  mind,  and  of  the  order  in  which  its  several  faculties  should 
b«  called  into  exercise  ;  of  the  best  motives  by  which  good  habits 
of  study  can  be  cultivated  in  the  young ;  of  the  arrangement  and 
classiiication  of  scholars,  and  of  the  best  means  and  appliances  for 
securing  obedience  and  order,  and  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  school.  And  this  art  of  teaching  must  be 
illustrated  and  exemplified  by  those  who  are  to  apply  it,  in  a  model 
school.  The  idea  of  such  a  school  is  not  a  mere  speculation  of 
ardent  benevolence — it  is  an  existing  reality  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  Europe. 

The  first  school  specially  destined  for  educating  and  training 
teachers  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  profession,  was  in- 
stituted by  the  Abbe  de  La  Salle,  while  Canon  of  the  Cathedml  at 
Rh'.ims,  in  IG^l,  and  was  perfected  into  the  Institute  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools,  in  1G84. 

In  1697,  Augustus  Herman  Frank6  founded,  in  connection  with 
bis  oqjhan  school  at  Halle,  a  teacher's  class  composed  of  poor  stu- 
dents, who  assisted  him  certain  hours  in  the  day  in  his  schools,  in 
return  for  their  board  and  instruction.  Out  of  these,  he  selected, 
about  the  year  1704,  twelve,  who  exhibited  the  right  basis  of  piety, 
knowledge,  and  aptness  to  leach,  and  constituted  them  his  "  Semi- 
narium  Prajcepiorum"  or  Teachers  Seminary.  These  pupils  re- 
ceived  separate  instruction  for   two   years,  and   acquired   a   due 
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degree  of  practical  skill,  in  the  classes  of  the  same  general  estab- 
lishment. Teachers  thus  trained,  and  hundreds  of  others,  whore- 
sorted  to  Halle,  to  profit  by  the  organization  and  spirit  of  the 
schools  of  Frankc,  disseminated  a  knowledge  of  better  meihodsof 
school  organization  and  instruction  throughout  Euro[;e,  m  the 
course  of  the  next  half  century. 

In  1735,  the  first  regular  seminary  for  teachers  in  Prussia  was 
established  in   Pomeraiiia,  and   the  second   at   Berlin,  in  1748,  by 
Hecker,  a  pupil  of  Franke.     By  a  royal  ordinance  in  1752,  Frederic 
2(1  enjoined  that  all  vacancies  m  the  country  schools  on  the  crowa 
lands,  in  certain  sections  of  his  kingdom,  should  be  supplied  by  pu- 
pils from   llecker's  Seminary.     The  King  at  the  same  lime  allowed 
an  annual  stipend  for  the  support  of  twelve  alumni  of  this  establish- 
ment, a  number  which  in    1788  was  raised   to  sixty.     In  1773,  the 
chools  established  at  Rekahn,  in  Brandenburg,  became  the  model 
schools  to  which  young  men  resorted  from  every  part  of  Germany 
to  be  trained  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  primary  instruction. 
Prior  to  1800,  there  were  but   six  of  these   institutions   in  Prussia. 
But  it  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  this  monarchy,  that  in  periods  of  the 
greatest  national   distress  and  disaster,  when  the  armies  of  France 
were  desolating  her  fields,  occupying  her  citadels,  and  diverting  her 
revenues,  the   great  work  of  improving  her  schools  was  never  lost 
sight  of.     The  establishment  of  teachers'  seminaries  still  went  for- 
ward ;  that  at  Konigsl)urg  in  1809,  at  Branersburg  in   1810,  and  at 
Breslau  in  1812.     But  not  content  with  establishing  these  semina- 
ries at  home,  the   most  promising  young  teachers  were  sent  into 
other  countries  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all   improvements  in  the 
science  and  art  of  education. 

Normal  Schools  were  introduced  into  Hanover  in  1757;  into  Aus- 
tria in  1767;  into  Switzerland  in  1805;  into  France  in  1808;  into 
Holland  in  1810  ;  into  Belgium  in  1843,  and  into  England  in  1842. 
In  Prussia  and  most  of  the  German  States,  there  are  now  enough 
of  these  institutions  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Saxony,  with  a  population  less  than  that  of  the  Stale  of 
New  York,  supports  five  Normal  Schools,  and  Saxe-Weimar,  with  a 
population  less  than  that  of  Connecticut,  supports  two.  Prussia,  with 
a  population  of  fourteen  millions,  has  at  this  time  forty-nine  semina- 
ries, in  which  there  are  nearly  three  thousand  teacl^rs.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  after  leaving  the  seminary,  the  young  teachers  return 
for  a  re-examination. 

In  Great  Britain,  after  years  of  strenuous  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  popular  education,  the  importance  of  Normal  Schools  as 
the  chief  means  for  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Government.  The  Training  School  at 
Chelsea,  (called  St.  Mark's  College,)  under  the  management  of  the 
National  Society,  the  Normal  and  Model  School  of  the  British  and 
Foreijjn  School  Society,  the  Battersea  Traininij  School,  and  the 
Model  School  of  the  Infant  School  Society  in  England,  the  Model 
School  of  the  National  Board  for  Ireland,  the  Normal  Schools  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasjirow  in  Scotland,  are  all  aided  out  of  the  annual 
parliamentary  grant  lor  education. 
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There  has  hcen  expeiuled  by  the  Government  and  Educational  Asso- 
ciations, chiefly  of  a  denominational  character,  in  buildings  and  material 
outfit^  for  the  38  Normal  or  Training  Schools  now  in  operation  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  upward  of  $1,000,000.  The  annual  cost  of  these 
institutions  to  the  Government  in  1860,  was  over  $200,000. 

In  the  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  entire  system  of  public 
instruction  in  Russia,  now  (1803,)  under  the  consideration  of  the  Empe- 
ror, provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Normal  School, 
and  Provincial  Teachers  Institutes  numerous  enough  to  give  a  professional 
training  to  all  who  are  employed  to  teach  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  number  of  State 
Normal  Schools  in  Europe. 

TABLE. 

NU.MBER  OP  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  L\  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 


Pnissia, 

Saxony,  

Austria 

Bavaria, 

Wirtemberg, 

Hanover, 

Baden, 

Hesse-Cassel, 

Hesse-Darmsiadl, 

Anhalt, 

Saxe-Coburg-Golha, 

Saxe-Meininger, 

Saxe  Weimar, 

Oldenburg, 

Holstein, 

Nassau, • 

Brunswick, 

Luxemburg, 

Lippe, 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin, 

Mecklenburg  Strelitz, 

Lubec, 

Bremen, 

Hamburg, 

Frankfort, 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

Denmark, 

Sweden, 

France, 

England  and  Wales, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 


51 

1735 

10 

1785 

11 

1775 

9 

1777 

7 

1757 

7 

1750 

4 

1768 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1779 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1788 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1816 

2 

2 

1 

97 

1806 

23 

1840 

2 

1835 

1 

1836 

264 
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The  earliest  suggestion  of  institutional  proyision  for  the  specific  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  in  the  United  States,  which  we  have  met  with,  appeared 
in  the  MatMOchtuetts  Magazine  for  June,  1789,  in  an  article  bj  Elisha 
Ticknor  advocating  the  establishment  of  County  Schools^  in  order  to  fit 
young  gentlemen  for  college  and  school  keeping. 

In  1816,  Denison  Olmsted,  in  his  Masters*  Oration  in  the  commeocemeDt 
exercises  of  Yale  College  (where  he  was  afterward  Professor,)  proposed 
the  establishment  by  the  state  of  Connecticut,  of  an  Academy  to  train 
school  mantera  for  the  State  Common  Schools. 

In  1823,  Rev.  Samuel  Read  Hall  opened  a  •  select  school  at  Concord, 
Vermont,  in  which  he  advertised  to  give  a  course  of  inatructioD  adapted 
to  teachers. 

In   the  winter  of  1S25.  there  appeared,  almost  simQltaneoody,*  bat 
without  any  knowledge  of  each  other's  views,  and  even  without  any  pe^ 
Bonal  knowledge  of  each  other,  in  the  Connecticut  Observer,  printed  in 
Hartford,  over  the  signature  of  a  "  Father,"  and  in  the  Patriot  printed  in 
Boston,  over  the  signature  of  ^'  Franklin,"  a  series  of  cu'ticlea  in  which  tbe 
claims  of  Education  as  a  science,  and  Teacliing  as  an  art,  were  ably  die- 
cussed,  and  an  Institution  was  proposed  in  each  series,  having  the  same 
general  features,  for  the  special  training  of  teachers  for  their  profesioiL 
These  articles  were  collected  and  published  by  their  respective  authors,  in 
pamphlet  form,  the  first  with  tlie  title  of  "  Plcm  of  a  Seminary  for  the 
Education  of  Instructors  of  YoiUh^  by  Rev.  Thomas  H,  GaUaudet.  Bea- 
ton, 1825," — and  the  last,  with  the  title  *'  Essays  on  Popular  EductUioi^ 
containing  a  particular  examination  of  the  Schools  of  Massachus^ 
and  an  Outline  of  an  Institution  for  the  EduccUion  of  Teachers,  by  Jamm 
G.  Carter.    Boston,  1826." 

In  the  same  year,  1825,  Walter  R.  Johnson,  then  residing  in  Gennao- 
town,  Penn.,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Carter  or  Mr. 
Gnllaudct,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Improvement  cf 
Seminaries  of  Learning,''^  set  forth  the  necessity  and  advantages  of 
schools  for  the  special  training  of  teachers. 

In  the  same  year,  in  which  appeared  the  earliest  publication  on  the 
subject  in  Connecticut,  Governor  Clinton  commended  to  the  considcr- 
aiion  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  "the  education  of  competent 
teachers ;"  and  in  1 826,  "  the  establishment  of  a  seminary"  for  this  pll^ 
pose.  From  this  time,  the  importance  of  the  professional  educatioo  cf 
teachers,  and  of  institutions  specially  devoted  to  this  object,  began  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  statesmen  and  educators,  until,  at  the  close  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  idea  is  practically  realized  in  each  of  the  four 
states  in  which  the  enterprise  was  first  proposed.  The  history  of  the  eSoriM 
made  by  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  to  establish  Normal 
Schools  in  these  states  is  full  of  instruction  and  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  laboring  in  the  same  field,  and  for  the  same  object,  la  other  stateeL 

*  The  article  by  Mr.  Gallaud^i.  containing  ihc  rtatement  of  hl«  plan  of  a  Seminary,  was  pi^ 
lished  on  the  4th' of  January .  \>^^.  and  llio?e  of  Mr.  Carter,  dcToted  to  his  OutliiM  of  an  laA- 
tutioD,  appeared  the  lOlh  and  15th  of  February,  18C2>. 
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The  Normal  Schools  already  eslabliahed  in  this  country  are,  it  is  be- 
lieved, doing  much  good,  and  realizing  the  promises  ofthofe  who  have 
been  active  in  getting  them  up ;  but  as  compared  with  European  Insti- 
tutions of  the  same  kind,  and  the  demands  for  professional  training  in  all 
our  schools,  they  labor  under  many  disadvantages. 

1.  Pupils  are  admitted  without  adequate  preparatory  attainments,  and 
without  sufficient  test  of  their  "  aptness  to  teach." 

2.  A  majority  of  the  pupils  do  not  remain  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to 
acquire  that  knowledge  of  subjects  and  methods,  and  especially  that  intel- 
lectual power  and  enlightenment,  which  arc  essential  to  tlie  liighest  suc- 
cess in  the  profession. 

3.  There  are  no  endowments  to  reduce  the  expense  of  a  prolonged  resi- 
dence to  a  class  of  poor  but  promising  pupils. 

4.  They  are  not  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  tho 
number  of  pupils  admitted. 

5.  From  the  want  of  a  well-defined  and  limited  purpose  in  each  institu- 
tion, they  are  aiming  to  accomplish  too  much — more  for  every  class  of  pu- 
pils,— those  with,  and  those  without  previous  experience, — the  young,  and 
the  more  advanced, — those  intended  for  country  and  unclassified  schools, 
and  those  intended  for  the  highest  grade  of  city  and  town  schools, — than 
can  be  well  done  for  either  class  of  pupils. 

Further  experience  will  make  these  deficiencies  more  apparent,  not  to 
those  who  have  the  immediate  charge  of  these  institutions,  for  they  are 
already  painfully  conscious  of  them, 'but  to  the  people,  legislatures,  and 
liberally-disposed  men,  who  must  apply  the  remedies  by  increased  ap- 
propriations to  existing,  and  the  establishment  of  additional  schools. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Normal  Schools  already  established,  with 
the  locatbn  and  date  of  the  establishment  of  each  school. 


IIassachusetts, 


New  Tobk, 
Connecticut, 

MlCHTGAN, 

Rhode  Island, 

New  Jersey, 

Illinois, 

Pennsylvania, 

Minnesota, 

Wisconsin, 

Maine, 

British  Provinces, 


West  Newton, 

Bridgewater, 

Westfield,  . 

Salem,     . 

Albany, 

Oswego, 

New  Britain, 

Ypsilanti, 

Bristol, 

Trenton, 

Bloomington, 

MillersviUe, 

Winona, 

Madison, 

Augusta, 

Upper  Canada,  Toronto, 

Lower  Canada,  Montreal,  Protestant, 

"  "  "  Catholic, 

"  "       Quebec, 

New  Brunswick,  St  Johns, 
Nova  Scotia,  Truro, 


1830 
1889 
1889 
1854 
1845 
1863 
1849 
1850 
1852 
1855 
1857 
1859 
1859 
1862 
1863 

1846 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1848 
1855 


AN  ADDRESS* 

BY 

EDWARD  EVERETT,  GOVERNOR  OF  BIABSACHUSETTB, 

AT  TBB  OPBHIMO  OF  THB  NORMAL  80HOOL  AT  BASSB,  BXprBMSXE  S,  18331 


We  are  assembled  to  take  a  suitable  public  notice  of  the  opening  of  an  m- 
stitution  in  this  place,  destined,  as  we  hope,  to  exercise  a  salatarj  ij^nenceoa 
the  cause  of  common  school  education.    The  visitors  of  the  institoiioa  hafe 
thought  it  expedient  that  a  public  exulanation  should  be  made,  at  this  time,  of 
its  nature  and  objects,  and  of  the  nopes  and  expectations  with  which  it  is 
founded ;  and  they  have  requested  me,  on  their  behalf,  to  appear  before  yoafor 
this  purpose.    1  have  complied  with  their  request  cheerfully.    Mj  official  cca* 
nection  with  the  Board  of  Education,  which,  under  the  authority  of  the  Lc^isla- 
tnre,-  has  established  the  school,  and  the  deep  oersonal  interest  I  take  in  the 
resiUt  of  this  experiment  for  the  improvement  oi  popular  education  in  the  com- 
monwealth, (convinced  as  I  am  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  do  more  than  has  yet  been  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  Uieir  common  schools,)  are  the  motives  which  have  led  me,  at 
considerable  personal  inconvenience,  to  undertake  the  duty  which  has  been 
assigned  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

The  institution  which  is  now  opened  in  this  pleasant  and  prosperons  viilage, 
is  devoted  to  the  education  of  teachers  of  common  schools,  and  is  called  a 
Normal  School.  The  name  Hormal  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word,  which  signi- 
fies a  rule,  standard,  or  law.  Schools  of  this  character  were  called  Normal 
Schools,  on  their  establishment  in  France,  either  because  they  were  designed  to 
serve  in  themselves  as  the  model  or  rule  by  which  other  schools  should  be 
organized  and  instructed,  or  because  their  object  was  to  teach  the  rules  and 
methods  of  instructing  and  governing  a  school.  This  name  has  be^  adopted 
to  designate  the  schools  for  teachers  established  in  Massachusetts,  becaose  u  b 
already  in  use  to  denote  similar  institutions  in  Europe ;  because  it  applies  ex- 
clusively to  schools  of  this  kind,  and  prevents  their  being  confounded  with  any 
others;  and  because  it  is  short,  and  of  convenient  use.  It  has  been  already 
adopted  in  £nc[land  and  in  our  sister  states,  in  writing  and  speaking  of  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  teachers. 

Schools  of  this  kind  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  1748,  a  pririte 
school  for  teachers  was  established  by  the  Rev.  John  Julius  Hecker,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  at  Berlin,  and  chief  counselor  of  the  consistory  of  that  place.  A 
document  cited  by  M.  Cousin,  in  his  celebrated  report  on  the  subject  of  public 
instruction  in  Prussia,  speaks  of  Hecker  as  "the  first  individual  who  undertook 
to  train  young  men  for  the  art  of  teaching."  This  little  institution  was  ibonded 
at  a  very  critical  period  in  the  history  of  Prussia,  and  even  of  Europe :  in  feet, 
it  was  an  era  of  mighty  movement  throu.2:hout  tne  world.  Fredenc  II.,  com- 
monly, and  by  a  somewhat  questionable  title,  called  the  Great,  was  projectisj^ 
the  plans  of  aggrandizement  by  which  he  aimed  to  raise  Prussia,  oefore  his 
time  a  secondary  state,  to  the  rank  of  a  leading  power  in  Europe.  It  would 
have  been  happy  for  his  subjects  and  mankind  if  ail  his  measures  had  been  as 
wise  or  as  innocent  as  those  which  he  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  educar 
tion.  He  seems  early  to  have  comprehenaed  the  importance  of  the  systematie 
education  of  teachers;  and  in  the  year  1754,  the  private  school,  established 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Hecker,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  primaiT 
school  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters  and  parish  clerks.  It  was  oirected, 
by  a  royal  ordinance  of  that  year,  that  all  schoolmasters  and  parish  clerks, 
whose  places  were  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  should  be  appointed  from  this  Ln5ri- 
tuiion.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  same  time  funds  were  appropriated  by  the 
government  for  its  support 

*  Copied  by  penni«8ion  from  '*  Orationa  and  Speechet  on  vatriouM  oeeatimu,  bf 
Everett.    2  vob.    Boston :  Cli&rles  C.  Little  auJ  James  Brown.     1850." 
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Scarcely,  however,  was  this  beginning  made  in  the  systematic  education  of 
leachere,  when  the  dreadful  Seven  Years'  war  came  on;  a  war  which  spread 
from  our  western  wilderness,  where  it  broke  out,  to  the  bounds  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  remotest  European  settlements  in  India.  Frederic  was  the  hero 
of  this  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  conducted  it  with  a  perseverance, 
skill  and  resolution,  which  astonished  mankind,  and  came  out  of  it  with  an  ex- 
hausted treasury,  shattered  health,  and  a  wasted  kingdom.  The  Normal  School 
at  Berlin,  in  common  with  all  the  other  institutions  of  the  coung-y,  languished 
under  the  pressure  of  the  times.  It  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  incon- 
siderable establishments  of  the  same  character  in  the  ciiy  of  Berlin,  the  only 
institution  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  was,  of  course,  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  kingdom.  In  1770,  a  fund  of  four  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally was  appiopriated  by  Frederic  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  Prussian 
schools,  ana  it  was  expended  in  raising  the  salaries  of  teachers.  A  considera- 
ble impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of  education  by  this  endowment ;  but  I  do 
not  find  any  further  notice  of  the  progress  of  Normal  Schools  during  the  residue 
of  his  reign. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  the  French  Revolution  began;  and  in  the  disastrous 
wars  and  convulsions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  various  stales  of  Germany,  and 
none  more  so  than  Pnissia,  were  trampled  to  the  dust.  The  effects  were  fell 
in  all  their  institutions ;  but,  as  often  happens  in  human  afiairs,  the  moment  of 
extremest  depression  is  the  moment  of  commencing  regeneration.  The  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  broken  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution,  and  to  owe  a  precarious  existence  to  the  clemency  of  Napoleon. 
At  this  gloomy  period,  it  occurred  to  some  noble  minds  to  attempt  the  restora- 
tion of  affairs  by  a  strong  appeal  to  the  popular  mind,  and  by  awakening  a 
powerful  sentiment  of  patriotism.  Every  thmg  was  resorted  to  which  could 
promote  this  end.  The  clergy  were  appealed  to ;  the  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities were  agitated ;  a  secret  association,  under  the  name  of  the  U^iion  of  Virt/ue^ 
(Tugendbund,)  was  formed  throughout  the  country;  the  ancient  German  cos- 
tume was  revived ;  a  jealousy  of  foreigners  inculcated  ;  and,  as  an  important 
instrument  toward  the  end  in  view,  the  attention  of  the  government  was,  in 
1809,  again  particularly  turned  to  the  subject  of  edacation  of  teachers.  In  1810, 
the  Normal  School  at  Berlin  was  re-organized;  but  before  the  result  could  be 
seen,  the  great  and  final  struggle  of  the  northern  powers  of  Europe  with  Napo- 
leon took  place.  The  conflict  was  for  the  independence  or  subjection,  the  life 
or  death,  of  nations.  The  entire  population  rose  as  a  man  at  the  call  of  the 
governments;  the  universities  and  academies  sent  their  young  men,  scarce  able 
to  bear  the  weight  of  a  musket,  to  the  war;  and  it  terminated  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  invader. 

From  that  moment,  every  thing  in  Germany  seemed  animated  with  new  life. 
Prussia,  in  particular,  with  the  establishment  of  a  general  peace,  bent  all  the 
power  of  the  monarchy  upon  national  education,  as  the  great  safeguard  of  na- 
tional independence.  The  Normal  School  of  Berlin  was  transferred  to  Potsdam, 
as  a  situation  more  retired  and  favorable  for  its  objects.  Similar  schools  were 
proposed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany ;  and  in  the 
year  1819,  the  subject  of  education  was  referred  to  a  separate  department  of  the 
government,  under  a  minister  of  state  exclusively  devoted  to  its  administration. 
The  present  organization  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education  dates  from  this 
period,  and  by  the  provisions  of  an  ordinance  of  the  government  of  the  same 
vcar,  a  royal  Normal  School  is  established  in  each  of  the  ten  provinces  of  the 
jringdom,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  system.  From  these  seminaries,  with  the 
aid  derived  from  various  local  establishments  of  the  same  character,  teachers 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of  instruction  are  furnished  for  all  the  public 
schools  ot  Prussia.  The  same  process  has  been  going  on  contemporaneously 
in  Saxony,  in  Bavaria,  in  Wirtemberg,  in  Baden,  and  other  German  states. 
The  example  early  spread  to  France,  and  more  recently  to  Holland.  One  or 
two  institutions  of  a  private  character  have,  it  is  believed,  been  established  in 
England  for  the  formation  of  teachers;  and  it  has  been  proposed  at  the  present 
session  ofparliament,  by  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  of  the  realm,  to  found 
a  central  Normal  School  in  the  city  of  London.* 

•  Since  the  delivery  of  this  address,  this  and  other  similar  projects  have  ^one  into  hicrhlj  tuC' 
eenful  operation  in  England,  under  the  auspice*  of  the  committee  of  the  privy  council  for  edu 
cation. 
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The  attention  of  the  friends  of  education  in  several  of  the  states  of  the  Union 
has  for  some  lime  been  turned  to  this  subject  In  New  York,  some  provisioo 
has  been  made  by  the  Legislature  for  training  teachers  at  the  incorporated  acad- 
emies of  the  state.  In  some  of  our  own  respectable  academies,  the  qnalifring 
of  teachers  of  both  sexes  has  been  particulany  attended  to,  and  these  esiablisli. 
ments,  in  point  of  fact,  have  served  as  the  nurseries  from  which  many  of  oar 
schools  have  been  furnished  with  instructors.  In  addition  to  what  haslm 
done  in  this  way,  an  institution,  amply  endowed  by  private  liberality,  has  ex- 
isted for  some  time  at  Andover,  expressly  devoted  to  the  education  of  iDSimrt- 
ors.   Maify-  respectable  teachers  have,  it  is  believed,  been  formed  at  this  school 

The  subject  of  special  provision  by  public  authority  ^r  the  education  of 
teachers  has  at  many  different  times,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  conadcred 
by  the  committees  ot*  education  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Their 
establishment  has  been  strongly  urged  in  the  repons  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  emanated  from  this  source.  Among  those  who  have  recommended  »ich 
a  provision  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  intelligence,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
mention  the  name  of  a  citizen  of  this  county,  fMr.  Carter,  of  Lancaster.) who, 
both  in  a  separate  publication  and  in  oOiciai  reports  as  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  has  rendered  distinguished  service  in  this  way. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  at  the  beginning  of  ihc  year 
1838,  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  invited  to  this  subject  In  the  coone 
of  the  ensuin?^  session,  the  secretary  of  the  board  was  authorized  by  a  friend  of 
education,  whose  name  was  not  communicated  to  the  public,*  to  infonn  the 
Legislature  that  ten  thousand  dollars  would  be  fnI-ni^hea  by  him  whenererthe 
same  sum  should  be  appropriated  from  the  public  treasury,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  qualifyin*^  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  of  Massachusetts.  This  offer  was  promptly  accepted  by  the 
LiCgislature,  and  the  requisite*  appropriation  made. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Boaru  of  Education,  in  discharge  of  the  important 
trust  thus  devolved  upon  them,  are  minutely  set  foith  in  their  second  annoal 
report,  which  was  made  to  the  Legislature  at  the  commencement  ol^the  last  ses- 
sion. It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  after  deUb- 
erate  and  anxious  reflection,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  claims  of  varioos 
places  proposed,  in  different  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  Lexington,  in  Middl^ 
sex  county,  and  Barre,  in  Worcester  cotmty,  have  been  selected  as  the  sites  of 
two  of  the  Normal  Schools.  A  confident  expectation  is  entertained  that  a  tfaiid 
mav  shortly  be  established  in  some  other  part  of  the  state.t 

These  institutions  are,  of  course,  to  some  extent  expei  imental.  They  ate  » 
of  necessity.  The  funds  provided  for  their  support,  with  all  the  subsidiary  aid 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  friends  of  education  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  schools,  although  highly  creditable  to  the  generous  spirit  bf 
which  they  are  furnished,  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  endowment  of  permanent 
establishments.  For  reasons  set  forth  in  the  report  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it 
was  thought  proper  not  to  stake  the  result  of  the  whole  trial  on  one  school;  but 
to  afford  to  different  parts  of  the  commonwealth  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves.  It  was  further  considered  that  three  years  is  the  shortest  period 
which  would  authorize  anv  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  operation  of  the  system. 
It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  when  the  funds  to  be  disposed  of  are  divided 
among  three  schools,  and  distributed  over  three  years,  it  becomes  necessaiy  » 
adopt  the  most  frugal  scale  of  expenditure  not  inconsistent  with  the  object  to  be 
attained.  Our  situation  in  this  respect  is  widely  different  from  that  of  foreigii 
countries,  where  ample  funds  for  objects  of  this  kind  are  appropriated  by  wealthy 
governments;  where  buildings,  apparatus,  libraries,  ancl  the  maintenance  a 
pupils,  are  provided  for  by  permanent  dotations;  and  as  many  instructors  are 
supported  as  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  fullest  development  of  the  systenL 

The  narrowness  of  ihe  means  from  which  the  experiment  of  our  Normal 
Schools  is  undertaken  may  (though  we  trust  it  will  not  J  defeat  its  success.  We 
hope  that  so  much  good  will  manifestly  be  done  witnin  the  range  of  oar  le- 
sources,  that  the  Lejjislature  will  be  disposed,  and  private  benefactors  enco^l^ 
aged,  to  convert  our  temporary  Normal  Schools  into  permanent  foundations  for 
the  qualification  of  teachers.    Still,  however,  we  trust,  in  justice  to  all  cod> 


*  The  late  Hon.  Edmund  Dwigfat. 

t  Since  this  address  was  deliYered,  a  third  Normal  School  haa  heen  founded  at  _ 
tiid  tboae  at  Lexington  and  Barre  bare  l>een  tranaferred  to  Newton  and  WestfiekL 
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cerned,  that  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  experiment  is  condacted  under 
considerable  disadvantages,  independent  of  the  dimculties  incident  to  the  organ- 
ization of  every  new  institution.  This  conj>ideration,  we  trust,  will  secure  as 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  community  in  which  the  schools  are  estab- 
lished, and  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  always  of  great  importance  to  a  youth- 
fal  institution,  that  it  should  be^kindly  regaraed  in  the  place  where  it  is  estab- 
lished. We  trust  that  the  respected  principal  of  this  school,  and  all  who  may 
bare  a  joint  care  with  him  in  conducting  it,  and  all  who  resort  to  it  to  qualify 
themselves  as  teachers,  will  enjoy  the  good  will,  and  be  favored  with  the  coun- 
tenance and  kindoffices.of  ihereverendclergy  of  all  denominations,  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  lead  and  influence  in  the  other  professions,  and  of  the  citizens 
generally  in  this  part  of  the  commonwealth.  VUhile  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
make  the  school  creditable  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed,  nothing  will 
do  more  to  promote  its  prosperity  than  the  friendly  regara  of  an  enlightened 
public. 

This  occasion  requires  a  few  remarks  on  the  character  and  objects  of  Normal 
Schools,  and  the  importance  of  a  systematic  education  of  teachers.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  of  late  on  this  subject.  Kol  to  mention  foreign  publica- 
tions, it  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  legislative  reporLs  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  a  very  valuable  essay  by  Professor  Siowe,  on  Normal  Schools  and  Teach- 
ers* Seminaries,  has  recently  been  given  to  the  public.  The  necessary  limits  of 
an  address  of  this  kind  will  require  my  remarKS  to  be  of  a  very  general  char- 
acter. 

The  office  of  the  teacher,  in  forming  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young,  and 
training  up  those  who  are  to  take  our  places  in  lite,  is  all-imporiant.'  After  all 
that  has  been  said,  in  all  ages,  on  the  subject,  more  than  justice  has  not  been, 
and  never  can  be,  done  to  the  iheme.  With  no  small  part  of  the  children  in  the 
community,  the  intercourse  of  the  teacher  with  fhe  young  is  scarcely  inferior, 
in  closeness  and  ih«  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  kept  up,  to  that  of  the  pa- 
rents ; — not  at  all  inferior,  in  the  importance  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  lu 
As  soon  as  the  child  is  old  enougli  to  be  sent  to  school,  the  teacher  is  relied 
upon  to  furnish  occupation  for  the  opening  faculties  of  the  mind,  to  direct  its 
enorts  in  the  acquisition  of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  to  suggest  the  first 
distinct  ideas  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  in  conduct  and  morals. 
The  child  is  committed  to  the  teacher  s  hands  in  the  very  morning  of  life,  when 
the  character,  still  more  than  the  young  limbs,  is,  so  to  say,  still  in  the  gristle. 
They  have,  both  limbs  and  character,  acquired  some  of  their  proper  consistency 
and  power  of  resistance;  but  to  how  much  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  frame 
are  not  the  first  impress  and  shaping  to  be  given  at  schooll  Is  this  a  light 
matter  1  If  the  teacher  was  to  fashion  your  child's  personal  proportions,  or  lo 
remold  his  features,  with  what  jealousy  would  you  inquire  after  his  qualifica- 
tion for  that  task  1  Is  it  of  less  importance  how  he  fashions  and  molds  the 
features  of  the  mind  ?  Is  it  of  small  account,  whether  your  child's  germinating 
faculties — to  use  a  proverbial  expression,  to  which  no  rhetoric  can  add  force — 
shall  be  "  nipped  in  the  bud,"  a  bud  in  which  seeds  of  immortal  life  and  heav- 
enly intelligence  have  been  curiously  wrapped  by  the  Creator  1  The  husband- 
man can  tell  us  if  it  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  consequence  whether  you  employ 
a  skillful  or  an  unskillful  person  to  raise  a  cro  oi  corn,  the  growth  of  a  few 
months,  under  a  simple  process  of  culture.  iVnd  yet  so  much  depends  on  pro- 
per management,  that  from  the  same  seed  you  may  see,  in  one  field,  the  com 
towering  up,  vigorous,  swelling  with  life  and  strength,  its  broad^  healthy  leaves 
crackliug  till  the  farmer  thinks  he  can  both  hear  it  and  see  it  grow,  the  graceful 
tassel  dancing  on  the  summit  of  the  stalk,  and  dropping  its  fertilizing  powder 
on  the  silken  filaments,  which  force  their  way  from  tne  top  of  the  husk  to  receive 
the  vital  principle,  and  convey  it  to  the  ripening  ear;  and  perhaps  on  the  other 
Me  of  the  way,  in  a  corner  of^the  sluggard's  garden,  struggling  with  rank  weeds 
for  the  joint  possession  of  the  unenricned  soil,  you  will  see,  from  the  same  seed, 
a  scanty,  blighted,  sickly  crop,  yellow  as  saffron  when  it  ought  to  be  green,  and 
black  when  it  ought  to  be  yellow,  and  scarce  promising  a  few  meager  stalks  for 
the  barn-yard,  w  henever  I  witness  such  a  contrast  in  the  natural  world,  I  ask 
myself,  with  trembling,  whether  the  mind  is  a  principle  so  much  less  delicate 
than  a  blade  of  grass, — whether  the  proper  care  and  culture  of  the  intellect,  the 
raising  up  and  the  training  up  of  that  unspeakable  mystery  on  earth,  a  thinkinp^, 
reasoning,  discoursing,  immortal  feature, — are  so  inferior  in  importance,  in 
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difficulty,  and  in  the  amount  of  the  consequences  involved,  that  while  we  votM 
trust  the  tillage  of  our  field,  the  sowing  of  our  com,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
harvest,  only  to  an  expert  and  a  judicious  hand,  any  one  may  be  trusted  to 
keep  our  schools  and  cultivate  the  minds  of  oar  children  1 

These  inquiries  scarcely  need  an  answer.  Every  man's  reflection  who  is 
able  10  reason  on  the  subject, — every  one's  observation  who  has  turned  his  at- 
tention to  il, — every  one's  experience  who  has  had  children  of  his  own  coDfided 
to  a  .succession  of  teachers,  and  still  more,  who,  at  any  time,  has  himself  been 
engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction,  will  satisfy  himself  that  the  teacher's  doly 
is  important,  complicated,  and  arduous.  It  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  job-work,  to 
which  any  one  may  turn  his  hand,  but  a  professional  calling,  which  requires 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  experience. 

There  is  scarce  such  a  thing  conceivable,  as  even  a  solitary  act,  consistinj 
of  several  parts  or  movements,  which  does  not  admit  of  every  degree  ofeiceE 
lence  in  the  manner  and  success  of  the  nerformance.  See  two  jnen  handle  n 
ax,  in  cutting  down  a  tree,  one  a  raw  hand,  the  other  a  practiced  woodman. 
Look  at  two  persons  on  horseback,  of  equal  courage  and  strength,  the  one  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  in  the  saddle,  the  other  an  expert  rider.  One  seems  to 
realize  the  fable  of  the  Centaur,  as  if  he  were  himself  a  part  of  the  animal  on 
which  he  is  moving ;  the  other  can  scarce  keep  his  seat.  Let  an  inexperienced 
person  go  to  work  with  a  handsaw  or  a  paint  brush  ;  or  midertake  to  condacta 
piece  01  cloth  through  a  power-loom,  or  to  cover  a  whip-handle  with  ilsm^rst^ 
rious  network ;  and  he  will  be  very  sure,  for  several  times,  to  fail.  I  think 
there  are  few  persons  in  this  assembly,  except  those  who  may  have  bad  con- 
siderable practice,  who  can  drive  a  nail  straight  into  a  board,  without  strikicf 
their  fingers  with  the  hammer.  In  facL  "  to  nit  a  nail  on  the  head,"  simple  as 
the  operation  seems,  is  in  re^itj^  one  oi  so  much  nicety,  that  it  has  become  a 
proverbial  expression  for  dexrerity  and  skill. 

We  might  cast  our  eyes  over  the  entire  circle  of  human  pursuit,  and  find  tew 
illiLstrations  of  the  necessity  of  diligent  preoaration  for  every  calling;  and  no 
one  can  seriously  suppose  that  the  ofllce  or  an  instructor  makes  an  exceptioii. 
But  inasmuch  as  institutions  for  the  education  of  teachers  are  as  yet  hardlj 
known  by  name  among  us,  it  is  a  natural  question  how  teachers  in  oar  country 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  their  dnliesL 
May  not  the  means  which  nave  hitherto  proved  adequate  for  the  supply  of  oar 
schools  with  competent  instructors,  still  suffice  for  that  purpose  1  Tne  question 
is  a  fair  one,  and  deserves  a  candid  answer. 

Whoever  thinks  that  we  are  favored  with  an  ample  supplv  of  teachers,  as 
well  qualified  as  can  be  wished,  needs  no  further  answer,  whoever  considers 
that  of  the  teachers  in  times  past  and  at  the  present  day  in  onr  schools  there 
are  those  possessing  all  degrees  of  qualification,  from  very  high  to  very  low,  it 
will  seem  a  pertinent  inquiry',  what  their  means  of  preparation  have  been ;  and 
such  an  inquirer  will  probablv  be  of  opinion  that  we  need  a  more  systemstic 
and  efficient  preparation  for  this  purpose. 

We  must  assume,  then,  first,  that  natural  aptitude  goes  very  far,  on  the  plan 
hitherto  pursued,  in  deciding  the  qualification  of  the  teacher.  This,  under  all 
circumstances,  will  be  an  important  element.  One  man  will  be  a  better  teacher, 
with  little  or  no  training  or  experience,  than  some  others,  who  pass  their  hres 
in  the  business.  This,  however,  is  equally  the  case  in  every  pursuit  or  calling:— 
in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  farming, — and  is  nerer 
thought  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  education.  Some  remain  inefficient  and 
incapable  afier  every  imaginable  advantage ;  others,  with  slender  opportonilksi 
bound,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  leap,  to  the  front  rank.  I  have  seen  a  person, 
who,  from  his  infancy,  never  knew  a  want;  who  passed  from  the  arms  of  t 
careful  nurse  into  the  care  of  the  best  of  teachers;  who  enjoyed,  from  the  firsf, 
every  conceivable  aid  and  encouragement,  (except  the  most  efficient  of  all,  the 
spur  of  necessity,)  the  best  of  masters,  the  best  of  books  in  abundance,  and 
steady  schooling,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  school  education,  grossly  ignorant  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge ;  while  another,  of  the  same  age,  educated  under  die 
stem  discipline  of  necessity,  with  limited  means,  the  ordinary  chance  of  in- 
structors, the  old  books  which  his  father  wore  out  before  him,  and  attendance  at 
school  far  from  steady,  has  advanced  from  one  branch  to  another,  roasterinj 
each  as  he  eoes,  with  a  keen  relish  for  learning,  and  an  ever-craving  appetite 
for  new  truth.    Whatever  may  be  the  calling  of  these  two  men,  one  is  destined 
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to  eminence,  the  other  to  failure.  Should  circumstances  call  them  to  the  in- 
strucior's  desk,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  who  has  learned  little  will  have  still 
less  to  teach,  while  the  other  will  be  very  likely  to  exhibit  the  same  facility  in 
the  communication  as  in  the  acquiiiiiion  of  knowledge. 

In  the  next  place,  the  teacher's  fitness,  at  the  present  day,  depends  very  much 
on  the  kind  of  instruction  which  he  received  himself  while  at  school.  Iihe  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  taught  by  a  sound,  accurate,  and  judicious  instructor,  he 
will  be  not  unlikely  to  exhibit  that  character  himself.  A  good  degree  of  the 
Kchool-keeping  capacity,  and  I  may  say,  also.  Incapacity,  are  traceaole  to  this 
source.  Our  schools  are  under  a  kind  of  traditionary  discipline.  To  a  consid- 
erable extent  they  are  kept  by  young  men  and  women,  who  make  a  prettv  ra- 
pid transition  from  the  pupil's  bench  to  the  master's  and  mistress's  ohair. 
Unless  they  possess  strong,  original  minds, — which  are  not  very  common, — 
there  is  not  much  likelihooa  that  they  will  rise  above  the  standard  of  the  schools 
where  they  were  themselves  taught.  If  these  were  very  good,  they  will  be  more 
apt  to  fall  below  it.  Mediocrity  is  much  more  apt  to  be  propagated  than  ex- 
cellence. If  a  teacher  of  average  capacity,  keep  tne  school  for  a  few  years,  he 
will  not  be  likely  to  make  any  improvements,  and  will  do  very  well  if  he  hands 
it  over  10  his  successor  as  good  as  he  found  it.  When  this  state  of  things  pre- 
vails in  a  community  for  a  long  course  of  years;  we  behold  the  painful  spectacle 
of  schools  in  the  rear  of  every  thing  else.  There  is  progress  in  every  thine 
else,  but  the  schools  are  stationary,  and  even  degenerating.  I  have  heard  judi- 
cious observers  express  the  doubt,  whether  the  average  of  our  district  schools, 
at  the  present  day,  are  better  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  If  the  remark  is 
just,  it  is  a  state  of  things  not  very  creditable  to  the  commonwealth.  To  keep 
pace  with  the  general  progress  of  improvement,  they  ought  to  be  much  better. 
We  should  be  ashamed  to  be  quoted  herealler,  as  a  proof  that  there  is  a  law  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral,  like  that  which  ha&  been  observed  in  the  natural 
world,  with  respect  to  many  of  the  products  of  the  earth — that  the  fruit  which 
is  borne  on  the  graft  runs  out  with  the  original  slock.  Good  husbandry  requires 
that  attention  should  be  constantly  given  to  the  discovery  of  improved  methods, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  raised  from  the  seed.  Tradition  is  closely 
allied  to  degeneracy. 

Where  the  teacher  engages  in  his  pursuit  for  life,  a  new  source  of  qualifica- 
tion presents  itself  of  great  value;  I  mean  experience.  He  qualifies  himself. 
But  such  teachers  are  not  found,  I  presume,  in  many  of  our  common  schools. 
They  rise  to  higher  stations.  Besides  this,  it  may  happen,  when  Experience  is 
the  teacher,  as  with  teachers  of  other  kinds,  the  pupil  is  by  no  means  sure  to 
excel  his  master.  Self-instruction  is  not  always  impro\ing.  It  depends  on  the 
character  of  a  man's  mind,  how  much  advantage  he  derives  from  experience. 
The  experience  of  one  man  is  clear  and  decisive.  He  commits  an  error,  per- 
ceives it,  and  henceforward  avoids  it.  He  is  stnick  with  the  advantage  of  some 
procedure  or  method,  traces  that  advantage  to  its  principle,  builds  a  rule  upon 
It,  and  enlarges  or  amends  his  practice  to  the  end  of  life.  The  experience  of 
other  men  yields  them  no  such  fruit.  It  is  vague  and  irresolute.  They  live  and 
act,  but  have  no  experience,  properly  so  called.  Proceeding  without  steady 
principles  of  conduct,  without  the  intelligence  or  the  moral  aptitude  to  profit  by 
their  mistakes,  the  working  of  one  day  counteracts  that  of  another.  It  is  only 
where  order,  the  first  law  of  earth,  as  well  as  Heaven,  presides,  that  day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  forth  knowledge.  Without 
this  guide  of  conduct,  experience  may  perplex  instead  of  directing.  The  mis- 
take of  to-day  produces  the  mistake  of  to-morrow ;  and  life  is  exhausted  in  half- 
finished  experiments  and  constantly-repeated  blunders,  so  that  whether  a  man's 
experience  profit  him  depends  upon  whether  it  is  good  experience,  which  may 
be  either  successful  experience,  or  unsuccessful  experience  wisely  heeded ;  and 
it  may  often  happen  tnat  the  recorded  experience  of  another  more  judicious 
mind  will  in  reality  guide  a  man  better  than  his  own. 

The  recorded  experience  of  others,  then, — that  is,  books, — is  another  means 
by  which  the  teacher  at  present  qualifies  himself  for  his  calling.  Unquestiona- 
bly, the  conscientious  instructor  may  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the 
careful  study  of  judicious  publications  on  the  subject  of  his  pursuit.  The  num- 
ber of  these  is  greatly  multiplied  of  late  years.  It  is  a  branch  of  literature  com- 
paratively of  recent  growth ;  and  without  doing  injustice  to  the  works  of  the 
patriarchs  in  this  science,  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero  to  the  writings  of  Ascham, 
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of  MiltoD,  of  Locke,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  for  practical  Tiews.  what  to 
been  written  within  the  last  fifty  years  exceeds,  both  in  amonnt  and  ralae.ali 
that  had  before  been  ei^en  to  the  world  on  the  sabject  of  edacattoo.  AsUiu 
my  acquaintance  with  the  subject  extends,  the  works  of  Miss  feldgevorth  m 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  hanng  first  promalgated,  in  the  English  language  at 
least,  sound  and  judicious  views  as  to  the  whole  business  of  education.  A  per* 
son  thoroughly  possessed  of  every  thing  in  her  works,  woold  have  but  litdeto 
learn,  as  to  general  principles,  (with  one  exception,)  from  other  soorcei 
There  are,  however,  many  things,  of  coarse,  in  her  publications,  not  applicable 
to  the  condition  of  things  in  this  country ;  and  on  one  all-important  topic  the 
subject  of  religious  instruction,  there  is  a  deeply  to  be  lamented  defiKrieacr. 
For  the  practical  purposes  of  the  American  teacher,  some  good  works  hare 
appeared  in  our  own  country,  of  which  that  of  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott  appears  tome 
decidedly  the  best.  No  person  can  peruse  it  without  gaining  new  coocepUou 
of  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  daty,  and  practical  hints  as  to  the  best  method 
of  discharging  it.  Whether  a  perusal  of  it  will  not,  in  most  cases,  leave  on  the 
reader's  mind  a  painful  impression  as  to  the  imperfection  of  our  schools,  in  con- 
dition and  management,  is  a  question  which  each  must  answer  for  himMlf 

From  the  various  useful  works  on  the  business  of  instruction,  the  laithfiil 
teacher  will,  under  all  circumstances,  derive  great  benefit.  But  neither  in  thit 
nor  any  other  calling,  will  the  solitary  study  of  books  effect  all  that  is  to  be  d^ 
sired,  to  say  nothing  of  the  objection  to  this  and  all  the  other  sources  of  setf^ 
instruction,  which  arises  from  the  condition  of  the  schools,  while  the  master  is 
endeavoring  to  improve  himself.  Those  of  our  children  may  do  well  who  have 
the  advantage  of  his  teaching,  after  he  has  qualified  himself  by  experience  ii 
office  and  the  study  of  good  books ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  those  who  are  to 
get  their  education  while  this  process  is  going  on,  and  before  it  has  proceeded 
to  any  valuable  extent?  As  a  general  remark,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  aniost 
to  say,  that  mast  of  our  teachers  retire  from  that  pursuit  about  the  time  mey 
become  well  qualified  to  carry  it  on  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  necessity  of  some  specific  preliminary  preparatioi 
for  the  office  of  teacher — apreparation  which  shall  fit  nim  in  some  degree  b^ 
forehand  for  his  duties.  To  aiffbrd  this  preparation,  is  the  precise  object  of  t 
Nonnal  School.  Nothing  is  farther  from  mv  purpose  than  to  set  up  the  preten- 
sion that  there  can  be  no  well-qualified  teacher  without  such  a  school;  bat  that 
great  advantages  may  be  expected  from  a  regular  plan  of  instruction,  in  semi- 
naries devoted  to  this  object ;  a  plan  of  instruction  to  come  in  aid  of  all  the 
other  means  of  improvement,  on  which  the  faithful  teacher  must  now  excla- 
sively  depend.  To  afiford  this  instruction,  is  the  object  of  the  Normal  Schoob 
now  establi:»hed  in  the  commonwealth.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  » 
thorough  and  comprehensive,  as  the  theory  of  a  perfect  institution  of  the  kiad 
requires.  There  are  no  Cimds  applicable  to  the  expense  of  such  an  establl^ 
ment;  and  our  young  men  and  women  could  not  generally  afford  the  time  r»- 

auisite  for  a  very  long  course  of  preparation,  because  the  majority  of  our  districts 
o  not  require,  and  would  not  support,  teachers  who,  having  been  at  great  ei' 
pense  of  time  and  money  in  fitting  themselves  for  their  calling,  would  need  a 
proportionate  compensation.  We  suppose  that  many  of  those  who  resort  tt> 
these  institutions,  will,  at  present,  be  able  only  to  pass  but  a  part  of  one  rear  it 
the  enjoyment  of  their  advantages ;  but  while  provision  is  made  for  the  slioitest 
period  for  which  any  individual  could  reasonably  wish  to  be  received,  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  will  also  be  arranged  for  those  who  desire  to  devote  a 
longer  time  to  their  preparation  as  teachers. 
Such  a  course  of  mstruclion  will  obviously  consist  of  the  following  parts: 
1.  A  careful  review  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  required  to  be  tanghtii 
our  common  schools ;  it  being,  of  course,  the  first  requisite  of  a  teacher  that  he 
should  himself  know  well  that  which  he  is  to  aid  others  in  learning.  Snch  at 
acquaintance  with  these  branches  of  knowledge  is  much  less  common  than  wMJ 
be  generally  supposed.  The  remark  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  1  beliere  it 
will  bear  examination,  when  I  say,  that  a  teacher  thoroughly  versed  in  thoie 
branches  of  knowledge  only  which  are  taught  in  our  common  schools,  is  as 
difficult  to  find  as  a  nrst-rate  lawyer,  divine,  or  physician,  statesman,  man  of 
business,  or  farmer.  A  good  schoolmaster  should  be  able  to  read  and  speak  the 
English  language  with  propriety,  ease,  and  grace;  and  this  can  not  be  done  with- 
out a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  grammar.    He  should  possess,  at  the 
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tune,  a  clear,  shapely,  and  rapid  hand-writing,  and  be  well  rersed  in  the  ele- 
mental principles  and  operations  of  numbers.  Without  going  beyond  these 
three  branches, — best  designated  by  the  good  old-fashioned  names  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,—!  venture  to  sa^  that  a  man  who  possesses  them 
thoroughly  is  as  rare  as  one  of  correspondmg  eminence  in  any  of  the  learned 
professions.  And  yet  the  law  requires  such  masters  for  our  district  schools. 
What  says  the  statute  1  *'  In  every  town  containing  fi Ay  families  or  house- 
holders, there  shall  be  kept,  in  each  year,  at  the  charge  of  the  town,  by  a  teacher 
or  teachers  of  competent  abilities  and  good  morals,  a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  children  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  £nglish  grammar,  geography,  arith- 
metic, and  good  behavior." 

How  few,  even  of  those  considered  men  of  education,  are  thoroughly  versed 
even  in  the  branches  required  by  law  in  our  common  schools  (  How  much 
fewer  who  know  them  as  a  teacher  should  know  them !  for  a  teacher  ought  to 
know  of  every  thing  much  more  than  the  learner  can  be  expected  to  acquire. 
The  teacher  must  know  things  m  a  masterly  way,  curiously,  nicely,  and  in 
their  reasons. 

The  great  mistake  in  monitorial  instruction  is,  that  it  supposes  that  the  mo- 
ment the  bare  knowledge  of  a  fact  in  its  naked  form  is  attamed,  it  qualifies  a 
person  to  teach  it  to  others.  The  teacher  must  see  the  truth  under  all  its 
aspects,  with  its  antecedents  and  consequents,  or  he  can  not  present  it  in  just 
that  shape  in  which  the  young  mind  can  apprehend  it.  He  must,  as  he  holds 
the  diamond  up  to  the  sun,  turn  its  facets  round  and  round,  till  the  pupil  catches 
its  luster.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  it  said  of  a  grown  person  that 
he  is  too  learned  to  teach  children  ;  that  he  knows  too  much,  is  loo  far  in  ad- 
vance of  their  minds,  to  perceive  their  difficulties.  I  imagine  the  trouble  gen- 
erally to  be  of  the  opposite  character.  The  man  of  learning  either  never 
mide'rstood  the  matter  thoroughly,  or  he  has  forgotten  what  he  once  knew.  He 
has  retained  enough  of  his  school  learning  for  the  particular  calling  of  life  he 
has  chosen;  but  he  has  not  retained  a  clear  recollection  of  the  elemental  truths 
which  it  is  necessary  the  learner  should  comprehend.  If  in  this  slate  of  things 
he  can  not  comprehend  the  schoolboy's  di^cully,  it  is  not  his  superior  wisdom, 
bat  his  ignorance,  which  is  at  fault.  These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the 
science  of  numbers,  over  which  most  of  our  children  pass  languishing  davs  and 
weeks,  vainly  striving  to  master  a  hard  "  sum  "  or  a  hard  rule,  which  they 
finally  give  up  in  despair,  or  of  which  they  content  themselves*«rith  some  false 
explanation,  from  pure  want  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  A  child  of 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  at  one  of  our  district  schools,  had  run  through  the 
chief  rules  of  arithmetic,  as  it  used  to  be  taught,  doing  all  the  sums,  and  setting 
them  down  in  his  ciphering  book,  without  the  slightest  comprehension  of  the 
reason  of  any  one  of  the  operations.  At  last,  after  going  for  a  second  or  third 
time  through  the  rule  of  decimals,  he,  for  the  first  time,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
real  nature  of  a  decimal  fraction,  of  which  he  had  been  wholly  ignorant  before. 
and  which,  in  his  simplicity,  he  thought  a  discovery  of  his  own.  It  was  not  till 
some  time  afterward  that  he  found  out  that  mankind  had  for  a  great  while  been 
aware  that  a  decimal  is  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  a  unit 
with  as  many  ciphers  as  the  numerator  has  places.  The  first  object  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  Normal  School  is,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  space  of  time  assigned  to 
its  instructions,  to  go  over  the  circle  of  branches  required  to  be  taught,  and  see 
that  the  future  teacher  is  thoroughly  and  minutely  versed  in  them. 

3.  The  second  part  of  instruction  in  a  Normal  School  is  the  art  of  teaching. 
To  know  the  matter  to  be  taught,  and  to  know  it  thoroughly,  are  of  themselves, 
though  essential,  not  all  that  is  required.  There  is  a  peculiar  art  of  teaching. 
The  details  of  this  branch  are  inexhaustible,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  most  im- 
portant principles  may  be  brought  within  such  a  compass  as  to  afford  material 
oenefit  to  those  who  pass  even  the  shortest  time  at  these  institutions.  The  sub- 
ject should  be  taken  up  at  its  foundation,  in  those  principles  of  our  nature  on 
which  education  depends;  the  laws  which  control  the  faculties  of  the  youthful 
mind  in  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  truth;  and  the  moral  sentiments  on  the 
part  of  teacher  and  pupil  which  must  be  brought  into  harmonious  action.  The 
lotnre  teacher  must  be  instructed  in  the  most  eflfectual  way  of  reaching  untaught 
mind— a  process  subtile,  difficult,  various.  The  first  thing  requisite  often  will 
be  to  ascertain  what  has  to  be  unlearned,  both  as  to  positive  errors  and  bad 
habits  of  mind.    The  child  who  has  been  accustomed  to  add  numbers  together 
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by  coaming  on  his  fingers,  instead  of  learning  a  simple  addition  table  \j  rote 
at  the  ouuset;  who  has  formed  to  himself  a  small,  ill-looking,  and  illegible 
scrawl,  under  the  name  of  a  running  hand,  withoat  ever  having  leamoi  to 
shape  ihe  letters  in  bold  and  fair  proportions ;  or  who,  under  the  notion  erf  ie> 
finemcnts  beyond  the  common  stanaard,  has  been  taught  such  barbarisms  as 
"  he  shew  me  the  book,"  "  1  have  began  to  read  it,"  **  had  I  have  had  time  id 
go," — such  a  child,  I  say,  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  teacher  heavily  lades 
with  a  cargo,  which  it  must  be  the  first  labor  and  care  to  throw  overboard. 

But  the  art  of  teaching  is  not  confined  to  a  correction  of  the  errors,  or  a  re- 
form of  the  bad  habits,  of  the  mistaught  pupil.  Where  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
to  be  done,  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  still  to  be  guided,  aided,  and  encouraged 
in  its  progress.  The  perfection  of  the  art  of  teaching  consists  in  hitting  tbe 
precise  point  between  that  which  the  studious  pupil  must  do  for  himself,  and 
that  which  the  in.structor  ma j  do  with  him  and  for  him.  It  is  not  enongfa,  ia 
teaching  a  child  to  read,  to  correct  with  a  harsh  voice  some  gross  error  wMek 
he  may  make  in  reading  a  verse  or  two  in  the  New  Testament  or  the  Nationil 
Reader.  The  teacher  must  himself,  patiently,  kindly,  and  with  a  gentle  voice, 
read  the  passa<^e  over  repeatedly,  and  see  that  the  learner  understands  the 
meaning  of  every  word,  and  of  the  whole  sentence.  It  is  peculiar  to  arithmetic, 
that  though  there  are  degrees  of  readiness  in  performing  its  operations,  there 
are  no  degrees  of  clearness  and  certainty  in  tne  knowledge  ot  its  principtei 
The  incredible  vexation  which  attends  the  study  of  this  branch  with  many 
children,  generally  arises  from  the  unskillfulness  of  the  teacher,  in  not  takh^ 
care  that  the  learner,  as  he  goes  along,  understands  thoroughly  each  successive 
step.  If  this  be  done,  the  child  often  years  old  will  know  what  he  knows  ataU 
as  wel!  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Some  simple  schoolboy  muse,  in  former  times, 
has  recorded  its  sorrowful  experience  on  this  subject  in  the  following  plaintife 
and,  in  my  day,  very  popular  strain — 

"  Multiplication  is  vexation, 
Division  is  as  bad, 
Tbe  rule  of  three  doth  puzzle  me, 
And  practice  makes  me  mad." 

But  if  proper  care  be  taken  that  every  step  be  thoroughly  understood  before 
advancing  to  the  next,  multiplication  and  aivision  will  be  found  as  simple  as 
addition  or  subtraction;  while  the  rule  of  three  and  practice  have  been  sbovB, 
in  the  recent  and  best  school  books,  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  all 
questions  usually  performed  by  their  aid  can  be  more  readily  performed  by  sim- 
pler processes. 

One  thing  is  certain ;  that  though  there  can  be  no  difference  in  the  average 
capacity  of  equal  numbers  of  the  children  in  two  schools  in  the  same  comma* 
nity,  there  is  often  a  vast  difference  in  the  average  scholarship,  after  the  same 
aniount  of  schooling.  To  what  can  the  difference  be  ascribed,  but  to  thediA 
ferent  degrees  of  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers  1  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  find  children  who,  after  having  been  months,  and  even  years,  employal  either 
on  the  lower  elements  or  on  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  leave  school,  at 
last,  knowing  nothing  thoroughly,  and  not  much  superficially.  They  canool 
read  with  fluency,  force,  and  intelligence,  to  say  nothing  of  grace  and  beaaty; 
they  write  a  poor,  unsteady,  hieroglyphical  hand;  they  have  no  clear^notions 
of  grammatical  construction,  and  are  awkward  and  incorrect  in  the  use  of 
numbers.  Perhaps  this  is  the  description  of  nearly  half  the  children  who  leave 
school  in  town  or  country.  The  little  that  is  learned  of  Latin  and  Greek  is 
equally  inaccurate  and  shallow.  The  fault  is  commonly  laid  at  the  pupil's 
door,  especially  if  he  has  had  what  is  usually  called  schooling  enough.  I  thmk, 
however,  generally,  that  the  fault  is  with  'the  teacher,  who  is  frequently  not 
thorouuhly  versed  himself  in  what  he  undertakes  to  leach — more  frequently  IB- 
skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  astonishing  difference  sometimes  noticed 
in  the  progress  of  the  same  school  under  different  teachers,  in  successive  sea- 
sons, shows  how  much  is  ju.-^tly  attributable  to  this  cause. 

Besides  the  general  art  of  teaching,  there  are  peculiar  methods,  applicable  lo 
each  branch  of  knowledge,  which  should  be  unfolded  in  the  instructions  of  i 
Normal  School ;  but  this  is  a  topic  in  which  my  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  en- 
gage.    I  hasten  to 

3.  The  third  branch  of  instruction  to  be  imparted  in  an  institution,  wbick 
concerns  the  important  subject  of  the  government  of  the  school,  and  whick 
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might  perhaps  more  justly  have  been  named  the  first    The  best  method  ox 

giveroing  a  school — that  is,  of  exercising  such  a  moral  influence  in  it  as  is  most 
vorable  lo  the  improvement  of  the  pupils — will  form  a  very  important  part  of 
the  course  of  instruction  desig^ned  lo  qualify  teachers  for  iheir  calling.     It  i.s 
this  part  of  their  duty  which  is  probably  least  considered  by  themselves  or  their 
employers;  for  the  reason,  pernaps,  that  qualification  in  this  respect  is  least 
capable  of  beina:  estimated  by  an  external  standard.    But  how  much  is  not  im- 
plied in  ihe*words  "  to  govern  a  school  !**    For  several  hours  in  the  day,  the 
teacher  is  to  exercise  the  authority  of  a  parent  over  fifty  or  sixty,  perhaps  over 
ninety  or  a  hundred  children.     Parents  can  form  an  opinion  whether  this  is  a 
task  to  be  executed  without  system,  without  principles,  and  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
or  whether  it  is  not  that  in  which  the  youlnful  teacher  will  most  stand  in  need 
of  all  the  preparation  which  it  is  possible  to  acquire.    Without  the  aid  of  that 
instinct  of  natural  affection  whicli  fortifies  parental  auihority,  he  is  expected, 
with  a  parent's  power,  to  control  alike  the  docile  and  the  obstinate,  the  sullen 
and  the  gay.     While  his  entire  intercourse  with  his  pupils  is  that  of  constraint 
and  requisition,  he  must  acquire  an  absolute  control  over  many  a  youthful 
spirit,  which  has  already  been  irritated  by  caprice,  soured  by  tyranny,  or  spoiled 
by  indulgence  at  home.    And  he  is  to  do  this  not  by  violence  and  storm,  nut  by 
wisely  threading  the  maze  of  that  living  labyrinth,  the  affections  of  the  youthful 
heart.     In  this  department  perhaps  greater  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late 
years  than  in  any  other;  there  has  been  a  general  call  for  moral  influence,  in- 
stead of  physical  power.     I  do  not  say  that  this  last  should  never  be  resorted  to, 
bat  I  trust  the  day  is  wholly  past  for  that  ferocious  warfare  between  master  and 
pnpil  which  was  once  so  general,  ami  with  no  other  effect  than  that  of  turning 
the  teacher's  office  into  a  hateful  tyranny,  and  the  happy  season  of  childhood 
into  a  long  martyrdom.    Dr.  Johnson,  in  cQmposiDg  a  legal  argument  to  be 
used  by  another  person,  puts  into  his  mouth  the  sentiment,  "  that  a  school  can 
be  governed  only  by  fear,"    It  would,  I  think,  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth 
to  say,  that  a  school  can  be  governed  only  by  patient,  enlightened.  Christian 
love,  the  master  pnncinle  of  our  natures.    It  softens  the  ferocity  of  the  savage; 
it  melts  the  felon  in  nis  cell.    In  the  management  of  children  it  is  the  great 
source  of  influence  ;  and  the  teacher  of  youth   though  his  mind  be  a  storehouse 
of  knowledge,  is  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  his  art,  if  he  has  not  em- 
braced this  as  an  elemental  maxim. 

Bat  let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  are  smooth  sayings,  and  that  moral  dis- 
cipline is  unattended  with  difficulty,  and  preferred  by  an  indolent  age  for  its 
comparative  ease.  The  reverse  is  nearer  the  truth.  To  walk  the  rounds  of 
the  school  with  a  ratan  in  the  hand,  to  be  bestowed  as  liberally  on  the  thought- 
less exuberance  of  youthful  spirits,  on  the  restlessness  of  the  little  urchin  un- 
used to  his  confinement,  and  on  the  mistakes  of  mere  inadvertence  or  absolute 
ignorance,  as  on  hardened  perversity  and  resolute  disobedience,  is  a  much 
easier  task  than  to  graduate  each  of  these  cases  on  the  scale  of  moral  demerit, 
and  to  treat  them  accordingly.  It  is  related  of  the  late  Dr.  Bowditch,  that  he 
very  early  manifested  that  skill  in  numbers  which  aAerward  raised  him  to  the 
level  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  the  day.  While  quite  a  child  at  school,  he 
performed  a  difficult  sum  in  arithmetic  with  astonishing  readiness.  His  school- 
master was  at  once  so  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  governing  a  school,  and  had  so 
little  acquainted  himself  with  the  powers  of  his  pupil's  mind,  that  be  thought  it 
impossible  the  task  should  have  been  performed  without  assistance,  and  asked, 
who  had  helped  him.  On  being  told  by  young  Bowditch  that  he  had  done  it' 
himself,  the  coarse  tyrant  severely  chastised  him  for  falsehood — a  treatment 
well  calculated  to  subvert  the  entire  moral  frame  of  a  sensitive  lad,  but  much 
more  simple  than  it  would  have  been  for  an  imderstanding  such  as  this  mastei 
possessed  to  enter  into  a  careful  analysis  of  the  capacities  of  his  forward  pupil. 
The  instruction  of  the  Normal  School  will  thereiore  dwell  on  the  government 
of  youth  as  of  paramount  importance;  as  that  part  of  the  teacher's  duty  which 
demands  the  rarest  union  of^  qualities,  which  most  tries  the  temper,  and  I  will 
add.  when  faithfully  and  judiciously  performed,  is  most  important  in  its  results. 
Give  me  the  child  whose  heart  has  embraced  without  violence  the  gentle  lore 
of  obedience,  in  whom  the  sprighiliness  of  youth  has  not  encroached  on  defer- 
ence for  authority,  and  1  would  rather  have  him  for  my  son,  though  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  should  have  his  alphabet  to  learn,  than  be  compellea  to  struggle 
with  the  caprice  of  a  self- willed,  obstinate  youth,  whose  bosom  has  become  a 
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Tiper's  nest  of  the  unamiable  passions,  although  in  earlj  attainments  he  maj 
be  the  wonder  of  the  day. 

There  are  many  other  topics  connected  with  the  teacher's  daty,  on  which  il 
may  be  expected  that  instruction  will  be  afforded,  in  the  Normal  School. 
Among  these  is  the  all-important  stibject  of  direct  instruction  in  morals  and  i»> 
ligion,  the  relations  of  teachers  and  parents,  of  teachers  and  the  higher  school 
authorities,  and  the  duties  of  teachers  lo  each  other  and  to  the  communitj,  and 
of  the  community  to  them,  as  the  members  of  a  respectable  profeiuon.  1  am 
necessarily  prevented  by  the  limits  of  the  occajsion  from  entering  upon  anj  U 
these  subjects. 

4.  In  the  last  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  aid  of  all  the  instruction  aad 
exercises  within  the  limits  of  the  Normal  School,  properly  so  called,  ibeiei^to 
be  esiabli>hed  a  common  or  district  school,  as  a  school  of  practice,  in  whick, 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal  of  the  Normal  ^School,  the  young  teacher 
may  have  the  benefit  of  actual  exercise  in  the  business  of  instrociioii.  This, of 
course,  is  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  system ;  but  1  am  obliged  to  disaua 
it  with  this  simple  mention. 

Such  then,  bhetly,  are  the  nature  and  objects  of  a  Normal  School,  and  sach 
the  manner  in  which  it  proposes  to  qualify  teachers.  We  do  not  expect  that  it 
will  work  miracles;  we  shall  be  satisfied  if  it  does  good;  and  of  this  only  we 
feel  a  reasonable  degree  of  coniidence,  thai  no  young  man  or  young  woman 
can  pass  even  three  montlw  in  the  institution  without  leaving  it  better  qoalibed 
i'ov  the  busines.-^  ufinstrucdoB.  We  trust  the  result  will  be  such  as  eventoallj 
to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools.  We  have  spared  no  paios, 
with  the  means  at  our  command,  to  secure  in  advance  the  confidence  of  an  es- 
lightened  public.  The  talent,  the  services,  and  the  distinguished  character  of 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  schools  already  founded  have  been  intrusted,  area 
pledge  to  the  community  of  what  may  be  expected  from  their  labors  in  this 
cause.  Among  the  fundamental  principles  laid  down  by  ihe  Board  of  Educa^ 
tioD  for  the  government  of  the  Normal  ^cnooU^  it  has  been  pruvided  tnata  po^ 
lion  of  Scripiuit;  shall  be  daily  read ;  and  it  is  their  devout  hope  (hat  a  lerveoi 
spirit  of  prayer,  pervading  the  heart  of  both  principal  and  pupils,  may  drav 
down  the  Divine  blessing  on  their  pursuits. 

I  can  not  forbear,  sir,*  to  express  to  you,  on  this  occasion,  the  dsep  sense 
which  is  fell  bv  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  importance  of  the  trust  whieli 
they  have  coniided  to  your  hands.  I  have  the  pleasure  lo  assure  you,  that  all 
their  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  school,  ana  your  own  connection  with  it, 
have  been  entirely  unanimous,  and  that  a  large  measure  of  confidence  is  ^^ 
posed  both  in  your  ability  and  disposition  to  fulfil  their  expectations.    The  r^ 

fmtation  which  you  bring  to  this  place,  acquired  by  a  long  course  of  £uthfiil 
abor  in  a  highly  responsible  station  elsewhere,  (Bowdoin  College  Ms  a  sofi- 
cieni  guaranty  to  the  public  of  the  services  which  mav  be  expeciea  from  yon 
in  this  new  and  untried  position.  On  you  and  the  highly  respected  principal  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Lexington,  (Mr.  Cyrus  Pierce,)  it  will  depend  at  present, 
in  no  small  degree,  whether  institutions  of  this  description  shall  win  the  poblie 
favor,  and  be  incorporated  into  our  system  of  common  school  education.  We 
are  sensible  of  the  deep  responsibility  which  this  consideralion  devolves  upon 
you,  and  shall,  at  all  times,  extend  to  yon,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  support 
and  encouragement  you  may  need.  Should  this  effort  succ^rd  to  impruve  oar 
schools  by  the  increased  qualifications  of  our  teachers,  you  will  have  the  satis* 
faction  of  being  the  first  in  our  country  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  the  moat 
eminent  usefulness.  Ages  may  pass  away  before  an  opportunity  will  preseot 
itself  of  working  greater  good  than  will  be  effected  by  those  in  this  generation, 
who  shall  lay  the  foundations  of  decided  improvements  in  popular  educatioo. 
We  commend  yon.  sir,  to  the  support  of  this  enlightened  community,  and  the 
care  of  a  watchful  Providence. 

To  you,  my  young  friends  of  either  sex,  who  have  entered  yourselves  at 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  we  would  say  that  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  edfr 
cation,  in  all  paias  of  the  commonwealth,  will  be  anxiously  fixed  upon  yoo,and 
those  who,  with  you,  may  be  among  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  meansof 
improvement  which  this  institution  affords.  You  are  about  to  prepare  yoar* 
selves,  imder  great  advantages,  for  the  important  office  of  instnicuon.    ilui 

*  Profeisor  8.  P.  Newman. 
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momeDtous  trust,  which  hitherto,  almost  without  exception,  in  this  country,  has 
been  assumed  without  specific  preparation,  will  be  approached  by  you,  after 
having  had  its  priDciples  carefully  unfolded  to  you,  with  some  opportunity  of 
patting  them  to  practice,  in  the  model  scnool,  which  will  form  a  part  of  the  in- 
stitution. When  you  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  instruction,  the  community 
will  reasonably  expect  of  you  that  you  should  exhibit  unusual  fitness  for  the 
work.  Let  this  thought  engage  you  to  enter  upon  your  studies  with  redoubled 
zeal.  A  failure  on  your  part  to  meet  the  public  expedation,  will  have  an  inju- 
rious efiect,  for  some  time,  on  this  attempt  to  improve  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  in  institutions  expressly  devoted  to  that  object.  On  the  other  hand, 
your  spirit  and  devotion  to  the  object  you  are  pursuing,  and  your  visible  im- 
provement in  the  noble  skill  of  aiding  m  the  development  of  mind  and  the  for- 
mation of  character,  while  they  will  put  you  upon  the  path  of  acknowledged 
usefulness  and  prosperity,  will  contribute  essentially  to  the  permanent  adoption 
of  Normal  Schools,  as  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  system  of  public  education. 
May  a  higher  motive  than  human  approbation  animate  your  conduct,  and  the 
Divine  blessing  crown  your  studies  with  success. 

Permit  me,  fellow-citizens  and  friends,  in  bringing  this  address  to  a  close,  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  establishment,  in  the  bosom  of  this  community,  of  an 
institution,  destined,  we  trust,  to  be  an  instrument  of  great  good.  We  place  it 
under  the  protection  of  an  intelligent  public.  Its  organization  is  simple ;  its 
action  will  oe  wholly  free  from  parade  and  display ;  its  fruits,  we  trust,  will  be 
seen  in  raising  the  standard  of  common  school  education.  This  object,  we 
confess,  we  regard  as  one  of  paramount  importance, — second  to  no  other  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  spiritual  concerns  of  man.  If  there  be  any 
persons  to  whom  the  words  "  common  schools  "  and  "  common  school  educa- 
tion" convey  an  idea  of  disparagement  and  insignificance,  such  persons  are 
ignorant,  not  merely  of  the  true  character  of  our  political  system,  but  of  the  na- 
ture of  man.  I  certainly  intend  nothing  derogatory  to  our  higher  seminaries  of 
education,  in  town  or  in  country.  They  are  recognized  by  the  constitution  of 
the  state.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  all  magistrates  to  encourage  and  promote 
them,  and  they  are  justly  strong  in  the  public  favor.  But  whether  we  consider 
the  numbers  who  enjoy  their  benefit,  the  relative  importance  to  the  state  of  an 
entire  well-educated  population,  and  of  the  services  of  those  who  receive  the 
advantages  of  an  education  at  the  higher  seminaries,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  a  liberal  education  may  be  had  elsewhere,  but  that  a  common 
school  education  must  be  had  at  home  or  not  at  all,  no  rational  man,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  superior  importance  of  the  common  schools. 
They  give  the  keys  of  knowledge  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  child  learns 
more  by  his  fourtn  year,  than  tne  philosopher  at  any  subsequent  period  of  his 
life;  he  learns  to  affix  an  intelligible  sign  to  every  outward  object  and  inward 
emotion,  by  a  gentle  impulse  imparted  from  his  lips  to  the  air.  In  like  roani\er, 
I  think  it  may  with  trutn  be  saia,  that  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  our 
common  schools,  when  taught  in  a  finished,  masterly  manner, — reading,  in 
which  I  include  the  spelling  of  our  language, — a  firm,  sightly,  legible  hand' 
writing,  and  the  elemental  rules  of  arithmetic,  are  of  greater  value  than  all  the 
rest  wnich  is  taught  at  school.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  nothing  else  can  be 
taught  at  our  district  schools;  but  the  young  person  who  brings  these  from 
school  can  himself,  in  his  winter  evenings,  range  over  the  entire  field  of  usefhl 
knowledge.  Our  common  schools  are  important  in  the  same  way  as  the  com- 
mon air,  the  common  sunshine,  the  common  rain,  invaluable  for  their  common- 
ness. They  are  the  comer-stone  of  that  municipal  organization  which  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  our  social  system  ;  they  are  the  fountain  of  that  wide- 
spread intelligence,  which,  like  a  moral  life,  pervades  the  country ;  they  are  the 
nursery  of  that  inquiring  spirit  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
the  blessings  of  an  inquiring,  Protestant,  spiritual  faith.  Established  as  they 
were  by  special  legislation  in  the  infancy  or  the  colony,  while  thev  are  kept  up 
and  supported  with  a  liberality  correspondine:  with  the  growth  of  the  country, 
no  serious  evil  can  befall  us.  Whatsoever  other  calamities,  external  or  internal, 
may  overtake  us,  while  the  schools  are  supported,  they  will  furnish  a  perennial 
principle  of  restoration.  With  her  three  thousand  district  schools,  supported  at 
the  public  expense,  nothing  but  the  irreversible  decree  of  Omnipotence  can 
bring  the  beaming  forehead  of  Massachusetts  to  the  dust.  Vicissitudes  may 
blight  the  foliage,  but  there  will  be  vigor  in  the  trunk,  and  life  at  the  root 
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Talent  will  constantly  spring  np  on  her  barren  hill-sides,  and  in  her  secluded 
vales,  and  find  an  avenue,  through  her  schools,  to  the  broad  theatre  of  life, 
where  great  affairs  are  conducted  bv  ablA  men.    Other  states  may  exceed  ber 
in  fertility  of  soil,  but  the  skillful  laSor  of  her  free  citizens  will  clothe  her  plaint 
with  plenty.    Other  states  may  greatly  oumumber  her,  but  her  ingenuity  will 
people  her  shady  elens  and  babbling  waterfalls  with  half-reasoning  engines, 
which  will  accomplish  the  work  of  toiling  myriads.    Other  states  will  Ui  sur- 
pass her  }ji  geographical  domain;  but  the  government  of  cultivated  miod  is  as 
boundless  as  the  universe.    Wheresoever  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  in  the 
long  line  of  coming  ages,  there  is  a  reasonable  being,  there  is  a  legitimate  sob* 
iect  of  mental  influence.    From  the  humblest  village  school,  there  may  go  forth 
a  teacher  who,  like  Newton,  shall  bind  his  temples  with  the  stars  of  Orion's 
belt, — with  Herschel,  light  up  his  cell  with  the  oearos  of  before  undiscovered 
planets, — with  Franklin,  grasp  the  lightning.    Columbus,  fortified  with  a  few 
sound  geographical  principles,  was,  on  the  deck  of  his  crazy  caravel,  more  titiljr 
the  monarch  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  than  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  enthroned 
beneath  the  golden  vaults  of  the  conquered  Alhambra.    And  Robinson,  with 
the  simple  training  of  a  rural  pastor  in  England,  when  he  knelt  on  the  shore  of 
Delfl  Haven,  and  sent  his  little  flock  upon  their  gospel  errantry  beyond  the 
world  of  waters,  exercised  an  influence  over  the  destinies  oC  the  cirillzed  woiid 
which  will  last  to  the  end  of  time. 


IX.    FBANCIS  WAYLAKD. 

EDUCATIONAL   LABORS  AKD  PUBLICATIONS. 

Francis  Watland,  son  of  Francis  and  Sarah  Wajland,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  11,  1796.  His  father  was  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  eminent  among  his  brethren  for  sound  judgment, 
transparency  of  character,  and  decided  piety.  The  son  passed  the 
years  of  his  early  boyhood  in  his  native  city.  His  father  having 
removed  to  Foughkeepsie,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
that  town,  then  under  the  charge  of  Daniel  H.  Barnes.  To  this 
instructor,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  express  great  indebtedness. 
The  schools  of  New  York  were  not  at  that  time  of  the  character 
which  they  have  since  attained,  and  hence  the  thorough  instruction 
of  Mr.  Barnes  was  the  more  highly  prized.  This  honored  man  died 
suddenly  and  by  accident,  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood,  more  than 
thirty-five  years  ago ;  but  not  a  few  of  his  pupils  still  survive  and 
cherish  his  memory  with  grateful  affection.* 

Young  Wayland  remained  in  the  Academy  at  Foughkeepsie  until 
he  entered  Union  College  near  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year  in 
1811,  and  he  graduated  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  being 
a  member  of  the  ninth  class  that  graduated  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Nott  He  had  already  made  choice  of  the  profession  of  Medi- 
cine, and  immediately  after  leaving  college,  entered  the  office  of  Dr. 
Eli  Burritt  of  Troy.  Having  pursued  medical  studies  for  three 
years,  he  was  licensed  to  practice  the  profession. 

But  God  had  another  service  for  him  to  perform.  About  the  time 
of  completing  his  studies  with  Dr.  Burritt,  he  became  personally 
interested  in  the  salvation  wrought  by  Christ ;  and  being  influenced, 
as  he  believed,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  not  only  devoted  his  life  to  the 
glory  of  God,  but  commenced  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  He  abandoned  the  calling  for  which  he  had  already 
made  laborious  preparation,  and  in  which  he  had  fair  prospects  of 
eminence  and  emolument,  and  in  the  fall  of  1816  entered  the  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  always  counted  it  a  great  advant> 
age  that  he  was  thus  brought  under  the  immediate  influence  of  that 

•Honair  by  Oulka  0.  Tarpknck,  Am.  Jooniil  of  BdiMattoii,  ToL  ZIY. 
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enthusiastic  scholar  and  accomplished  teacher.  Prof.  Moses  Stuart. 
Drs.  Porter  and  Woods  were  at  that  inue  members  of  the  Faculty, 
but  the  Junior  Class,  to  which  Mr.  \V.  belonged,  was  almost  wholly 
under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Stuart,  who-e  personal  kindness  no  less 
than  his  acuteness  of  mind  and  [)Ower  to  khidle  enthusiasm,  his  pupQ 
has  ever  gratefully  acknowledged. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  he  left  the  Theological  Seminaiy, 
partly  because  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  remaining  there, 
and  partly  because  he  had  been  invited  to  return  to  Union  College  ss 
a  tutor.  The  four  years  that  he  spent  as  a  tutor  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  hb  future  course.  He  taught,  more  or  less,  in  nearly  all 
the  branches  comprised  in  the  college  course,  and  therefore  was  obliged 
to  increase  his  acquaintance  with  a  wide  range  of  studies.  He  was 
brought  into  relations  of  daily  intercourse  with  several  men  of  pre- 
eminent ability,  whose  friendship  was  then  regarded  by  him  as  highly 
valuable,  and  proved  to  be  th«  beginning  of  a  life-long  mutual  respect 
and  confidence.  Among  these  was  Alonzo  Potter,  whom  he  had  first 
met  at  Mr.  Barnes'  school  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  who  is  now  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Potter 
was.  a  fellow-tutor  during  the  last  two  years  of  Mr.  Wayland's  service. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  influence  to  which  he  was  subjected 
during  these  four  years,  was  that  of  the  incomparable  President  of 
the  College.  Dr.  Nott's  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  wonderful 
power  of  personal  influence,  his  devotion  to  learning,  and  his  own 
pure  and  noble  character,  amply  qualified  him  to  be  the  guide  and 
friend  of  young  men.  We  can  easily  see  how  the  intercourse  of  two 
such  men  as  Eliphalet  Nott  and  Francis  Wayland,  one  of  them  forty- 
four  and  the  other  twenty-one  years  of  age,  brought  into  daily  contact 
with  one  another,  must  not  only  have  been  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
both,  but  must  also  have  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  habits  and 
modes  of  thought,  and  subsequent  life  of  the  younger.  Both  a?  a 
teacher  and  as  a  candidate  for  the  minuet ry,  the  tutor  derived  much 
valuable  assistance  from  the  President,  for  Dr.  Kott  was  at  once  an 
eloquent  preacher  and  a  most  successful  teacher  and  disciplinarian. 

His  position  as  a  tutor  was,  however  regarded  by  him  as  only  tem- 
porary, while  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  Christian  ministry  as  his 
life-work.  And,  not  willing  to  defer  to  the  future  all  efforts  after 
ministerial  usefulness,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  at  the  little 
village  of  Burnt  Hills,  at  that  time  destitute  of  any  regular  preacher. 
At  the  close  of  his  four  years'  service  as  tutor,  he  was  invited  to  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  and  having  ac- 
cepted the  call,  was  ordained  pastor,  August  29, 1821. 
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Th(5  object  of  this  SKCtch  does  not  require  us  to  speak  of  his  work 
as  a  Christian  pastor.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  for  five  years  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  this  office,  at  least  with  ordinary  fidelity,  and  not 
w^ithout  success.  While  his  style  of  preaching  was  not  particularly 
popular,  it  was  marked  with  vigor  and  cleame-s  of  thought,  and  was 
not  destitute  of  the  graces  of  rhetoric.  His  labors  as  an  adviser  and 
guide  of  his  people  were  highly  esteemed,  particularly  by  the  poor 
and  the  sick.  If  the  affectionate  attachment  of  a  people,  and  their 
Christian  confidence  and  respect,  are  in  any  measure  a  test  of  minis- 
terial success,  Mr.  Wayland's  ministry  in  Boston  was  not  a  failure. 

It  was  during  this  ministry  that  he  preached  his  sermon  on  the 
Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise,  which,  although  first  delivered 
before  a  very  meagre  audience,  was  published  shortly  after,  and  placed 
him,  in  the  public  estimation,  among  the  most  able  and  eloquent  of 
American  preachers.  He  was,  at  the  fime  of  preparing  this  discourse, 
but  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  But  while  this  effort  awakened  the 
admiration  of  many,  it  probably  exerted  no  small  influence  in  arousing 
an  interest  in  foreign  missions,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  from  its  delivery  and  publication  is  dated  a  new  era  in  the  mis- 
sionary work. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Wayland  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  intending  at  no 
distant  day  to  resume  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  accepted  an 
invitation  to  return  to  Union  College  as  the  successor  of  liis  friend 
Alonzo  Potter  in  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. He  had,  however,  scarcely  entered  on  the  duties  of  this 
office,  when  he  was  called  to  another  sphere  of  labor  in  wliich  he  was 
to  accomplish  the  great  work  of  his  life.  He  was  chosen  President 
of  Brown  University,  and  having  assumed  the  duties  of  tliis  responsi- 
ble position  in  Februar}',  1827,  he  continued  in  office  and  in  the  con- 
stant labors  belonging  to  the  office,  during  the  next  twenty-eight  and 
a  half  years. 

It  is,  of  course,  chiefly  as  the  President  of  Brown  University  that 
he  has  given  proof  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher, — an  ability  which  lias* 
never  been  questioned  from  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  and  to  which 
the  history  of  the  College  during  his  administration  amply  testifies. 
The  circumstances  in  which  he  found  the  college  were  by  no  means 
favorable.  It  was  scantily  endowed,  had  almost  no  philosophical  or 
chemical  apparatus,  had  a  very  small  library,  and  had  no  adequate 
means  of  enlarging  the  facilities  for  instruction.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents had  been  quite  large  during  the  last  years  of  Dr.  Messer's 
administration,  and  the  average  number  of  graduates  during  his  entire 
term  of  service,  extending  over  twenty-four  years,  was  not  less  than 
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during  the  administration  of  Dr.  Wajland.  Dr.  Me^er  has  been 
characterized  by  his  successor  as  "  a  scholar  of  profound  and  varied 
learning,  as  well  as  an  instructor  of  singular  ability.***  Yet  the  con- 
dition of  the  college  was  far  from  satisfactory.  Without  staying  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  fact,  we  must  nevertheless  admit  that 
the  last  two  or  three  years  of  Dr.  Messer's  term  of  service  were 
marked  by  a  large  share  of  idleness,  dissipation  and  recklessness  on 
the  part  of  many  students.  Influences  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Pres- 
ident rendered  a  salutary  discipline  impossible,  and  the  results  were, 
as  might  have  been  predicted,  disastrous  alike  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  students. 

Such  were  some  of  the  circumstances  under  which  President  Way- 
land  commenced  his  official  duties  at  Brown  University.  But  un- 
promising as  these  circumstances  were  in  one  point  of  view,  they 
were,  in  another  aspect,  quite*  favorable,  if  rightly  used,  for  inaugu- 
rating a  new  administration.  There  was  room  for  great  improvement, 
and  the  friends  of  the  College  were  ready  to  second  every  suggestion 
which  seemed  to  conspire  to  that  end.  The  reputation  of  the  Presi- 
dent had  preceded  him.  His  sermon  on  the  Dignity  of  the  Missionary 
Enterprise  had  gained  for  him  a  wide  celebrity,  and  had  prepared  the 
way  for  a  most  effective  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  young 
men.  More  than  all,  the  man  was  equal  to  the  exigency.  Older, 
study  and  discipline  took  their  appropriate  place,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  a  new  administration  had  begun.  The  larger  part  of  the 
students  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  change,  but  rejoiced  in  the  benefi- 
cial result.  There  are  men  now  in  high  position  who  ascribe  their 
success  in  life  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Wayland  in  recalling  them  from 
the  worse  than  waste  of  time,  and  inciting  them  to  assert  their  man- 
hood by  a  new  course  of  conduct. 

As  he  began,  so  he  continued  through  all  the  years  of  his  term  rf 
office.  Serious  disorder  among  the  students  w^as  never  attempted,  or 
if  attempted,  was  suppressed  before  it  was  matured.  It  was  under- 
stood by  all  connected  with  the  College  that  the  President  was  well 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  and  that  his  estimate  of  the  characters 
of  the  different  students  was  rarely  false.  If  any  offense  was  com- 
mitted which  demanded  official  notice,  the  offender  was  almost  sure  to 
be  known,  or  if  not  kno^vn,  so  far  suspected  as  to  be  placed  under 
effectual  restraint.  A  look  of  reproof  from  under  the  dark  eyebrows 
of  the  President  was  of\en  enough  to  produce  deep  conviction,  if  not 
reform.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  well  remembers  an  instance  of  this 
silent  influence.     A  student  who  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco 

*  Djocoone  on  the  lifo  and  Chanctor  of  NlcholM  Bxown,  p.  2L 
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had  soiled  the  floor  of  the  recitation-room  near  his  own  seat,  so  as  to 
annoy  those  near  him.  The  President  had  midoubtedly  noticed  the 
first  instance  of  such  disregard  of  decency,  but  seemed  to  take  no 
notice  of  it  until  the  offense  had  been  repeated.  Then,  when  a  pause 
in  the  recitation  occurred,  he  called  the  student's  name,  and  without 
uttering  another  word,  kept  his  finger  pointed  to  the  soiled  floor  per- 
haps for  half  a  minute,  while  his  eyes  were  fastened  with  a  look  of 
intense  reproof  upon  the  culprit.  We  could  hardly  imagine  any  worda 
which  would  have  been  so  complete  and  withering  a  rebuke. 

It  is  always  a  diflicult  matter  to  maintain  order  in  a  college,  espe- 
cially if  the  students  reside  in  the  college  buildings,  and  to  restrain 
the  tendencies  to  lawlessness  which  are  encouraged  by  tlieir  forming  a 
community  by  themselv^  to  some  extent  outside  of  the  ordinary  ap- 
pliances of  law.     A  sort  of  sentiment,  not  to  say  an  opinion,  seems  to 
prevail  among  college  students,  that  college  property  is  not  secured  by 
the  same  safeguards  as  the  property  of  their  parents  at  home, — ^that 
they  are  not  amenable  to  tlio  laws  which  forbid  trespass  or  stealing, — 
and  that  it  is  in  some  sense  right  for  the  higher  classes  to  interfere 
with  the  comforts  and  peace  of  Freshmen.    -No  such  sentiments  were 
allowed  to  have  currency  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Wayland. 
There  was  no  hazing  of  the  Freshmen,  except  in  few  and  feeble 
in.'ttanccs,  which  from  their  infrequency  and  ill-success  only  served  to 
illustrate  the  general  freedom  from  such  crime.     There  was  almost  no 
waAton  destruction  of  college  property.     Depredations  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college,  if  committed  at  all,  were 
carefully  concealed  from  all  but  the  small  party  concerned  in  them. 
The  great  majority  of  the  students  never  knew  of  such  depredations, 
nor  suspected  them.     Probably  there  were  many  years  during  which 
no  single  instance  of  such  lawlessness  occurred.     It  was  understood 
that  Dr.  Wayland  had  no  sympathy  with  any  thing  in  the  least  degree 
dishonorable,  and  that  he  would  not  wink  at  any  offenses  committed 
by  the  students.     The  influence  which  he  acquired  over  them  did  not 
come  from  sth>ng  personal  affection  for  himself,  awakened  in  them ; 
for  he  was  not  accustomed  to  cultivate  any  such  feeling.     Very  few 
students  knew  the  depths  of  his  heart,  or  understood  any  thing  of  the 
genial  nature  that  has  always  attached  him  to  his  intimate  associates. 
His  influence  over  the  young  men  arose  partly  from  his  majestic  pres- 
ence, but  mainly  from  that  imperial  spirit,  corresponding  with  the 
external  presence,  the  existence  and  power  of  which  every  one  per- 
ceived who  came  in  contact  with  him.     It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  such 
an  influence.     It  can  not  be  acquired  by  any  man  in  whom  it  is  not 
native.     Dr.  Wayland  was  so  constituted  that  he  could  not  fail  to 
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exert  a  commanding  influence  in  whatever  position  he  was  placed. 
The  young  men  connected  with  the  college  might  sometimes  grumble 
about  his  rough  treatment  of  them,  or  his  arbitrary  decisions ;  but 
there  was  not  one  among  them  who  would  not  have  counted  it  a  great 
distinction  to  receive  a  token  of  his  approval, — not  one  who  ever 
Beriously  questioned  either  liis  integrity  or  his  high  sense  of  honor,— 
not  one  who  did  not  feel  proud  of  the  President 

While  such  an  administration  of  the  government  of  the  college 
attested  Dr.  Wayland*s  fitness  for  the  Presidency,  his  ability  as  a 
teacher  was  perhaps  even  more  mai^ked.  He  had  a  very  definite 
conception  of  the  object  to  be  sought  in  a  collegiate  education,  and 
indeed  in  all  education,  and  this  conception  determined  his  method  of 
instruction.  He  regarded  the  discipline  of  thp  faculties  as  more  im- 
portant than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  while  both  these  were 
included  in  his  idea  of  education,  he  directed  his  chief  efforts  as  a 
teacher  towards  the  former.  His  discourse  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  delivered  in  August,  1830,  (which  is  re-pub- 
lished in  connection  with  this  sketch,)  so  fully  and  clearly  sets  forth 
his  ideas  of  what  education  should  be,  that  Ifttle  needs  be  said  here 
respecting  that  idea.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  his  own  prac- 
tice as  an  educator  conformed  entirely  to  that  idea.  The  following 
extract  from  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Moral  Science, 
indicates  his  method  of  conducting  a  recitation. 

Having  understood  that  the  work  has  been  introduced,  as  a  text-book,  into  some 
of  our  highest  seminaries  of  education,  I  hope  tliat  I  may  be  foipveu  if  I  suggest 
a  few  hints  as  to  tlic  manner  ui  wliich  I  suppose  it  may  be  most  successfully  osod 
for  tliis  purpose. 

1 .  In  the  recitation-room,  let  neither  instructor  nor  pupil  ever  make  use  of  the 
book. 

2.  Let  tlie  portion  previously  assijpie*!  for  the  exercise  be  so  mastered  by  the 
pupil,  bodi  in  plan  and  illustration,  tliat  he  will  bo  able  to  recite  it  in  order,  and 
explain  the  connection  of  tlie  different  parts  with  each  other,  wiUiout  the  necessity 
of  assistance  from  his  instructor.  To  give  the  language  of  the  author  is  not,  of 
course,  desirable.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  idea  Ihj  given.  The  questions  of  the 
instructor  shonld  have  respect  to  principles  that  may  be  deduced  from  the  text, 
practical  application  of  the  doctrines,  objections  which  may  be  raised,  &c. 

3.  Let  the  lesson  which  was  recited  on  one  day,  be  invariably  reviewed  on  the 
day  succeeding. 

4.  As  soon  as  any  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work,  let  a  review 
from  the  beginning  be  commenced.  This  should  comprehend,  for  one  exercise,  af 
much  as  had  been  prcAnously  recited  in  two  or  throe  days ;  and  should  be  confined 
to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  argument,  with  a  mere  mention  of  the  illustrations. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  whole  portion  thus  far  recited  has  been  reviewed,  let  a  new 
review  be  cx)mnicnce»l,  and  continued  in  tlie  same  manner;  and  tlins  on  success- 
ively, until  the  work  is  completed.  By  pursuing  this  method,  a  class  will,  at  any 
period  of  the  course  of  study,  be  enabled,  with  the  slightest  efibrt,  to  recall  wfaa^ 
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ever  they  have  already  acquired ;  az;d  when  the  work  is  completed,  they  will  be 
iJ>lc  to  pursue  tJie  wliolc  tlutuul  of  tUo  argument,  from  the  bogiuuiug  to  tlie  eud ; 
and  thui  U)  retain  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  individual  principles,  but  aliio  of 
tlieir  n'lations  to  each  odier. 

But  the  advantiige  of  diis  mode  of  study  is  not  confined  to  that  of  a  more  perfect 
knowlcdjrc  of  tins  or  of  any  other  book.  By  presenting  the  whole  field  of  thought 
at  one  view  before  the  mind,  it  will  cultivate  the  |>o\ver  of  pursuing  an  extended 
range  of  argument ;  of  examiuing  and  deciding  ujwn  a  connected  chain  of  rea- 
soning ;  and  will,  in  no  small  dcgicc,  accustom  tlie  student  to  carry  fonvard  in  bis 
own  mind  a  train  of  original  investigation. 

I  have  been  emboldened  to  make  these  suggestions,  not  in  tlie  least  Injcausc  I 
suppose  the  present  work  worthy  of  any  peculiar  attention  from  an  instructor,  but 
simply  because,  having  been  long  in  tlio  habit  of  pursuing  tliis  method,  and  having 
witnessed  its  results  in  my  own  clasdesy  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  suggest  it  to 
tliose  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  proibssion  with  myself.  Other  insti-uctora  may 
have  succeeded  better  witli  otiier  metliods.     I  have  succeedctl  best  witli  this. 

The  method  thus  indicated  he  caused  to  be  introduced  into  all  the 
recitations  of  the  college  to  which  it  is  applicable.  In  the  use  of  this 
method,  the  classes  generally  passed  over  less  ground  than  is  common 
in  other  colleges,  but  coidd  not  fjiil  to  understand  the  relations  of  each 
part  to  the  whole,  and  to  be  able  to  take  hi  at  one  view  the  w^hole 
discussion.  Especially  this  mediod  cultivates  in  the  student  the  power 
of  analysis.  If  he  is  required  to  state  the  substance  of  each  para- 
graph in  its  proper  relation  to  that  which  precedes  and  to  that  which 
follows,  lie  must  fully  understand  its  meaning  and  its  bearing  upon  tlie 
rest.  He  learns  to  perceive  the  exact  significance  of  each  section  and 
sentence,  to  discriminate  between  thoughts  which  resemble  each  other, 
and  to  analyze  trains  of  thought  His  own  conceptions  become  well 
defined.  lie  acquires  the  power  of  abstraction.  A  Justice  of  the 
Sup<'rior  Court  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, once  said  in  reference  to  a  certain  witness,  "If  I  had  not 
known  such  to  be  the  fact,  I  should  have  suspected  that  the  man  was 
one  of  Dr.  Wayland's  students,  from  the  way  in  which  he  discrim- 
inated between  things  which  are  often  confoimded." 

The  leading  cliaracteristics  of  Dr.  Wayland's  own  mind  are  such  as 
this  method  of  study  naturally  develops.  His  power  of  abstraction  is 
great,  and  his  perception  of  qualities  is  clear.  The  writers  with  whom 
he  is  most  familiar  are  the  great  masters  of  thought,  whose  minds 
resemble  his  own.  He  seems  to  be  more  in  sympathy  with  Bacon 
and  Butler,  in  the  spirit  of  their  philosophy,  tlian  with  any  other  of 
the  merelv  human  teachers  of  mankind. 

In  juldition  to  his  work  as  a  governor  and  teacher  of  the  college, 
Dr.  Way  land  gave  himself  with  energy  and  wisely  directed  effort  to 
the  mcrease  of  its  facilities  for  educating  young  men.    Its  pecuniary 
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condition  on  his  accession  to  the  presidency,  has  alreadj  been  stated 
in  general  terms.  One  of  his  earliest  enterprises  was  to  increase  the 
library  and  to  procure  suitable  philosophical  apparatus.  In  1831,  a 
subscription  amounting  to  nearly  $20,000  was  obtained  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  this  sum  invested  until  its  accumulated  interest  had  rai&ed 
it  to  $2o,000.  The  munifioent  friend  of  learning  from  whom  the  col- 
lege took  its  name,  furnished  $10,000  of  this  sum,  and  the  rt^mninder 
was  obtained  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Way  land  and  Prof, 
Caswell. 

The  next  great  need  of  the  college  was  a  building  for  the  library. 
This  want  was  supplied  in  1834,  when  Mr.  Brown  at  his  own  expense 
erected  JVianning  Hall, — sl  beautiful  building  designed  for  a  library 
and  a  chapel.  In  1840,  Rhode  Island  Hall,  built  by  the  subscriptions 
of  Rhode  Island  men  and  women,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  De- 
partments of  Chemistiy  and  Natural  Philosophy,  was  added  to  the 
other  college  edifices.  The  same  year,  the  President's  house  was 
removed  from  the  college  enclosure ;  the  grounds  were  laid  out  and 
planted  with  elms,  and  a  new  house  for  the  President  was  erected, 
near  their  main  entrance,  at  the  head  of  College  street. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  Dr.Wayland's  ideal  of  what  a  college  should 
be  was  by  no  means  met.  The  number  of  students  did  not  increase, 
but  actually  duninished;  the  annual  expenses  had  become  greater 
than  the  annual  income ;  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  many  defects 
in  the  prevaiUng  college  system  existed.  He  believed  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  education  afforded  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
its  benefits  were  restricted  to  a  small  class  when  they  might  be  enjoyed 
by  many.  His  views  on  this  subject  were  first  given  to  the  public  in 
1842,  when  he  published  a  small  volume  entitled  '^  Jlioughtt  on  th$ 
Present  CoUegiate  System  in  the  United  States^  But  no  change  was 
wrought  in  the  organization  of  Brown  University  until  several  years 
later. 

In  1840,  despairing  of  any  essential  improvement  so  long  as  the 
existing  system  was  perpetuated,  Dr.  Wayland  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency. His  resignation  was  presented,  not  for  the  sake  of  t»«ting 
any  question,  or  of  leading  the  Corporation  to  institute  any  changes, 
but  in  entire  good  faith,  and  with  a  full  anticipation  of  its  acceptance. 
They,  however,  considering  the  continuance  of  his  services  important 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  College,  hesitated  to  release  him,  and  de^red 
to  know  if  he  might  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  in  the  ofiice. 
The  way  was  thus  opened  for  stating  freely  the  reasons  of  his  resig- 
nation, and  for  suggesting  such  changes  as  he  l>elieved  were  essential 
for  the  largest  usefulness  of  the  College.     The  Board  appointed  a 
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committee,  of  which  the  President  was  chairman,  to  propose  any 
changes  which  might  be  thought  needful  in  the  system  of  education 
in  the  University.  Tiiis  committee,  in  March,  1850,  presented  to  the 
Corporation  a  report  presenting  tlie  President's  views,  and  recom- 
mending changes  to  correspond  with  those  views.  This  report,*  an 
octavo  pamphlet  of  76  pages,  reviews  tlie  history  of  our  American 
Colleges  as  built  upon  the  model  of  the  English  University,  with  such 
change:*,  however,  as  have  stripped  the  English  system  of  its  advant- 
ages, leaving  the  time  of  the  college  course  unaltered,  but  putting  into 
it  such  a  variety  of  studies  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  thorough 
mastery  of  any  one.  The  report  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  inadequacy 
of  the  American  system  to  the  wants  of  the  public,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  designed  only  or  mainly  for  the  professional  classes,  while  the 
mercantile  and  literary  classes  are  virtually  excluded  from  the  bene- 
fits.    The  following  extract  states  the  views  of  the  President : 

A  second  mctliod  of  relieving  the  institution  from  its  present  embarrassmcnta 
has  been  proposed,  suggested  from  tlie  view  which  your  committee  has  been  led  to 
take  by  the  present  condition  of  collegiate  education  in  New  Enghmd.  If  it  be  the 
fact  that  our  colleges  can  not  sustain  themselves,  but  are  obliged  to  make  repeated 
calls  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  community,  not  because  the  community  is  poor 
and  education  inordinately  expensive,  but  because,  instead  of  attempting  to  furnish 
scientific  and  literary  instruction  to  every  class  of  our  people,  they  have  furnished 
it  only  to  a  single  class,  and  that  by  far  the  least  numerous ;  if  they  arc  fumisliing 
an  education  for  which  there  is  no  remunerative,  but  even  at  the  present  low  prices, 
a  decreasing  demand ;  if  they  arc,  not  by  intention,  but  practically,  excluding  the 
vastly  larger  portion  of  the  community  from  advantages  in  which  they  would  wil- 
lingly participate,  and  arc  thus  accomplishing  but  a  fraction  of  the  good  which  is 
manlfostiy  within  their  power, — then  it  would  seem  tliat  relief  must  be  expected 
from  a  radical  change  of  the  system  of  collegiate  instruction.  We  must  carefully 
survey  the  wants  of  the  various  classes  of  die  community  in  our  own  vicinity,  and 
adapt  our  courses  of  instruction,  not  for  die  benefit  of  one  class,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  all  classes.  The  demand  for  general  education  in  our  country  is  pressing  and 
universal.  The  want  of  that  science,  which  alone  can  lay  the  foundation  of  emi- 
nent success  in  the  useful  arts,  is  extensively  felt.  The  proportion  of  our  young 
men  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  productive  professions,  is  great  and  anna- 
ally  increasing.  They  all  need  such  an  education  as  our  colleges,  with  some  mod- 
ifications in  their  present  sjrstem,  could  very  easily  supply.  Is  there  not  reason  to 
believe  tiiat,  if  such  an  education  were  furnished,  they  would  cheerfully  avail 
themselves  of  it  ? 

Were  an  institution  established  with  the  intention  of  adapting  its  instruction  to 
the  wants  of  the  whole  community,  its  arrangements  wotdd  be  made  in  harmony 
with  the  following  principles : 

1.  The  present  system  of  adjusting  collegiate  study  to  a  fixed  term  of  four  yean, 
or  to  any  other  term,  must  be  abandoned,  and  every  student  be  allowed,  within 
limits  to  be  determined  by  statute,  to  carry  on,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  courses  as  he  may  choose. 

•Report  to  the  Corpontkm  of  Bxown  UnlTenltj,  on  Ghancei  in  the  Bystcm  of  CQUeciate  Idn- 
eatSon.    Pror.,  18G0. 
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2.  The  time  allotted  to  each  particular  course  of  instruction  would  be  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  course  itself,  and  not  by  its  8up])osed  relation  to  tlie  wants  of 
any  particular  profession. 

3.  The  various  courses  should  be  so  arranged,  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable, 
every  student  might  study  what  he  chose,  all  tliat  he  chose,  and  nothing  but  wliat 
he  chose.  The  Faculty,  however,  at  the  request  of  ft  parent  or  gtmrdian,  shonUl 
have  audiority  to  assign  to  any  student  such  courses  as  tlicy  might  deem  for  his 
advantage. 

4.  Every  course  of  instruction,  after  it  has  been  commenced,  should  be  continued 
without  interruption  until  it  is  completed. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  present  courses  of  instruction,  such  should  be  established 
as  the  wants  of  the  various  classes  of  the  community  require. 

6.  Every  student  attending  any  particular  course,  should  bo  at  Kberty  to  attend 
any  other  that  he  may  desire. 

7.  It  would  bo  required  tliat  no  student  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree, 
unless  he  had  honorably  sustained  his  examination  in  such  studies  as  may  be  or- 
dained by  the  corporation  ;  but  no  student  would  be  under  any  obligation  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  degree,  unless  ho  chose. 

8.  Every  student  would  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  such  proficiency  as  he  may 
have  made  in  every  course  that  he  has  pursued. 

Tlie  courses  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  in  tliis  institution  might  be  as  follows : 

1.  A  course  of  instruction  in  Latin,  occupying  two  years. 

2.  "  "         in  Greek, 

3.  "  "        in  three  Modem  Languages. 

4.  "  "        in  Pure  Mathematics,  two  years. 

5.  "  "        in  Mechanics,  Optics,  and  Astronomy,  eitlier  with  or 

without  Mathematical  Den[K>nstrations,  one  and  a 
half  years. 

6.  "  *'        in  Chemistrj',  Physiology,  and  Geolog}%  one  and  a 

half  years. 

7.  "  "        in  tlie  English  Language  and  Rhetoric,  one  year. 

8.  "  "        in  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  one  year. 

9.  "  "         in  Political  Economy,  one  term. 

10  "  "         in  History,  one  term.  ^ 

11.  *«  "        in  tlic  Science  of  Teaching. 

12.  "  "        on  the  Principles  of  Agriculture. 

13.  "  '*         on  the  Application  of  Chemistry  to  tlio  Arts. 

14.  "  "         on  the  Application  of  Science  to  the  Arts. 

15.  "  "         in  the  Science  of  Law. 

Some  of  tlicsc  courses  would  require  a  lesson  or  lecture  cvcrj'  working  day  of 
the  week,  others  only  t\<o  or  three  in  the  week.  Any  Professor  might  \ye  allowed 
to  conduct  the  studies  of  more  than  one  course,  if  he  could  do  it  with  advantage 
to  tlie  institution. 

Should  tliis  idea  be  adopted,  and  the  instruction  given  in  tliis  college  be  arranped 
on  thc^c  principles,  it  would  l)e  seen  that  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  modify 
it  as  cxfioncncc  should  prove  desirable.  Some  courses  may  be  abridged  or  al»ol- 
ished,  and  others  added  or  extended.  The  object  of  the  change  woidd  be  to  adapt 
tlie  institution  to  the  wants,  not  of  a  class,  but  of  the  whole  community.  It  by 
no  means  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  in  a  country  like  our  own,  that  every  college 
is  to  teach  the  same  studies,  and  to  the  same  extent.    It  would  bo  far  better  that 
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each  should  consult  the  wants  of  its  own  locality,  and  do  that  best  for  which  it 
|x>s8C:»sed  tlie  greatest  facilities.  Here  would  arise  opportunity  for  diversified  forms 
of  excellence ;  the  knowledge  most  wanted  would  the  more  easily  become  diffused, 
and  the  general  progress  of  science  would  receive  an  important  impulse  from  every 
institution  of  learning  in  our  land. 

As  the  adoption  of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  report  mvolved  a 
considemble  outlay,  and  indeed  the  college  without  any  change  of  sys- 
tem demanded  an  increase  of  its  funds,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  by 
subscription  the  sum  of  $125,000.  The  success  of  the  subscription 
was  at  the  outset  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  munificence  of  a  few 
individuiUs,  who,  without  soUcitation,  came  forward  and  pledged  sums 
to  the  amount  of  $65,000,  on  condition  that  the  remainder  should  be 
subscribed  by  responsible  persons  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  Sei>- 
tember,  1 850.  The  whole  sum  was  raised  in  four  months,  mostly  in 
the  city  of  Providence,  with  an  alacrity  and  readiness  that  attested 
the  confidence  which  was  felt  in  the  proposed  plan  and  its  author. 

Under  the  new  system  the  college  commenced  the  academical  year 
1850-1 ;  and  during  the  second  term  of  that  year  the  number  of  stu- 
dents had  increased  to  195.  From  that  time  to  the  resignation  of  Dr, 
Wayland,  the  average  number  of  students  was  249. 

His  resignation,  which  was  sent  to  the  Corporation  at  a  special 
meeting  held  on  the  21st  of  August,  1855,  was  a  matter  of  indispens- 
able necessity,  in  the  judgment  of  his  physician,  and  was  accepted 
with  sincere  sorrow.  The  following  resolutions  passed  at  that  meet- 
ing indicate  the  sentiments  of  the  Corporation  in  dissolving  their  offi- 
cial connection  with  the  President : 

Whereas,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.  LL.  D.,*  has  tendered  to  this 
CoriK)ration  his  resignation  of  the  ofiices  of  Prosident  of  BroMii  University  and 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Pliilosophy ; 

Rtso/ved,  That  in  accepting  this  resignation,  the  Corporation  deem  it  proper  to 
iixjiress  their  high  sense  of  the  fidelity,  ability,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  eminent 
8U(*cc4:ts  witli  wliich  he  has  disdiarged  the  varied  and  important  duties  of  his  ap- 
pointment— manifesting  at  all  times  his  entire  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity— with  unwearied  assiduity  watching  over  its  interests — imparting  to  the 
students  who  have  been  edncated  here,  the  rich  treasures  of  his  cultivated  and 
original  mind — imbuing  tliera  witli  that  intellectual  and  moral  cidtuie  which  pre- 
pares lor  the  fulfillment,  with  dignity  and  honor,  of  tlie  duties  which  ap{)crtain  to 
them  as  citizens,  and  giving  tliem  that  religious  instruction  which  quahfies  for  the 
dischartre  of  their  paramount  duties  to  God. 

Nesolrefl,  That  while  we  deeply  feel  tlie  privation  to  which  we  sluUl  be  sulyected 
in  l)eing  officially  separated  from  President  Wavland,  we  rejoice  in  the  belief  that 
he  will,  in  his  retirement,  continue  to  advance  t^ie  cause  of  education,  to  promote, 
in  an  enduring  form,  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  to  benefit  liis  fellow  men  by 
his  matuixMl  counsels  and  ripened  wisdom. 

Resoitwdf  That  we  tender  to  him  tlic  assurance  of  our  sincere  regard,  unwaver- 
ing confidence,  and  entire  respect. 

On  the  following  Commencement,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University, 

*  Pres.  Wayland  receired  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Union  College  in  1827,  and  from  EarrBid 
College  In  1829 ;  and  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  College  in  1862. 
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Samuel  Boyd  Tobey,  M.  D.,  in  presenting  to  Dr,  Wayland  a  copy  of 
the  above  resolutions  accompanied  them  with  remarks  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts. 

It  would  be  onpardonable  in  me  to  occupy  time  in  reviewing  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  University  since  the  accession  of  Dr.  Wayhind  to  tho 
Presidency.    The  establishment  of  the  Library  upon  a  firm  baais,  insuring  iti 
steady  augmentation  and  ultimate  greatness— the  increased  means  of  iUustmdng 
and  demonstrating  the  truths  of  science  by  the  very  perfect  and  extended  philoso> 
phical  and  chemical  apparatus — ^the  creation  of  severs!  new  professorships— thes 
erection  of  Manning  Hall,  Rhode  Island  Hall,  and  the  new  and  commodious 
house  for  the  occupancy  of  the  President — ^the  vastly  improved  appearance  of  dM| 
College  grounds — the  substitution  of  the  graceful  elm  for  the  unsightly  poplar-^ 
the  establishment  of  premiums  for  excellence  in  scholarship— the  recent  mani^ 
cent  endowment  by  the  spontaneous  liberality  not  only  of  the  members  of  tkr::: 
Corporation,  but  of  numerous  other  contributors,  by  which  the  new  departmei^^ 
of  science  have  been  established,  enabling  those  who  can  not  attend  a  full  cou^r-3 
of  Collegiate  study  to  prepare  themselves  for  liiehr  chosen  pursuits  in  life— a^ca 
above  all,  the  elevation  of  the  whole  standard  of  instruction  and  the  hiteUectKaii 
and  moral  tone  of  the  College — all  these  are  themes  which  are  naturally  suggOBt- 
ed  by  tlio  present  occasion,  but  on  which  we  are  forbidden  to  dwell.    Aided  hy 
a  learned,  indefatigable  and  devoted  Faculty — by  a  Corporation  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  education — these,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  are  some  of  the  impoiV 
ant  acliievements  of  the  President — these  are  the  fruits  of  the  ceaseless  sssidoitj, 
skill  and  caro  with  which  he  has  administered  the  afikirs  of  the  University.    Tbcj 
are  enduring  in  their  effects,  and  tlieur  good  influences  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
characters  of  those  whom  he  has  trained  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  who  delight  to 
honor  him  as  their  "  guide,  philosopher  and  friend."    These  labors,  which  he  hu 
so  diligently  prosecuted  have  also  secured  for  him  the  lasting  gratitude  and  afiec- 
tion  of  tlic  students  who  during  the  successive  years  of  his  Presidency  have  gone 
forth  from  the  shades  of  the  University.    They  have  borne  into  the  various  walks 
of  life  the  enlarged  and  generous  views,  the  lofty  and  liberal  spirit  which  be  has 
imparted  to  them.    His  aim  has  been  not  to  kindle  witliin  tliem  the  fires  of  a  self, 
ish  ambition,  but  to  teach  tlicm  how  to  labor  for  otlicrs'  good — to  lead  them  to 
no  idolatry  of  human  reason,  but  to  the  worship  of  God — to  set  before  them  not 
the  deceitful  dogmas  of  a  sceptical  pliilosophy,  but  the  pure  precepts  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  applied  to  the  varied  and  manifold  relations  of  men.     •     •    •   • 

President  Wayland,— on  receiving  tliy  resignation  of  the  Presidency  of 
Brown  University  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  a  scries 
of  resolutions  with  some  prefatory  remarks  were  offered  which  the  Corporadoo 
unanimously  accepted,  and  directed  that  they  be  recorded  and  a  copy  of  them  fni^ 
nished  to  thee.  Believe  me,  when  I  assure  thee,  that  they  are  not  the  record  of 
mere  formal  words,  but  that  they  cmlxKly  the  heartfelt  sentiments  of  those  who 
have  so  long  and  so  happily  labored  with  thee  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Col- 
lege.   They  but  feebly  convey  our  sense  of  tlio  good  thou  hast  accomplished. 

The  Chancellor  here  read  to  the  audience  a  certified  copy  from  the 
records  of  the  action  of  the  Corporation  on  the  resignation  of  Prerf- 
dent  Wayland,  and  closed  his  address  in  the  following  words : 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Corporation,  I  now  present  thee 
President  Wayland,  with  an  official  copy  of  these  resolutions  and  the  introdnctoiy 
address  as  spread  upon  the  records. 
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Be  pleased  to  accept  from  me  personally,  the  expression  of  my  ferrent  desire 
that  tlio  Prcsen'er  of  men  may  continue  to  guide,  protect  and  keep  thee,  and  that 
as  in  days  that  are  past,  we  may  in  time  to  come  still  be  often  permitted  to  take 
"sweet  counsel  together." 

Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  replied  as  follows : 

Mr.    CnANCELLOR  * 

I  beg  you  to  accept  for  yourself  and  for  the  gentlemen  with  whom  you  are  asso- 
ciated my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  estimate  my  imperfect  services. 

If  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  believe  that  I  have  £EUthfully  endeav- 
ored to  do  my  duty,  I  desire  no  higher  earthly  reward. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Brown  University,  held  in  Man- 
ning Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  September,  1855,  it  having  been 
announced  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  had  resigned  the  office  of 
President  of  the  University,  the  following  resolutions,  presented  by 
Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  LL.  D.,  and  seconded  by  Hon.  John  H. 
Clifford,  LL.  D.,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Retofced,  That  the  Alumni  of  this  University  have  heard  with  profound  regret 
that  Francis  Wayland  has  retired  from  the  office  of  its  President 

Resolvedf  That  his  clear,  strong  mind,  his  accurate  learning,  his  vigorous  com- 
mon sense,  his  energetic  will,  his  tliorough  knowledge  of  tlie  interests  and  wants 
of  the  country  and  of  the  age,  and  his  endowment,  in  so  large  a  measure,  with 
that  rarest  of  all  faculties,  the  power  to  teach,  to  cast  other  minds  in  the  mould 
of  his  oiiVTi,  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  duties  of  his  great  office.  And  that  we 
review  to-day  witli  pleasure  and  pride,  his  long,  rich  and  successful  administration, 
gratefully  recalling  nis  generous,  unwearied  self  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Uui- 
versity,  t)ie  new  and  lasting  Impulse  he  gave  to  all  her  interests,  the  enlargement 
of  her  sphere  and  capacities  or  usefulness,  the  impression  of  his  own  mind  and 
character  he  made  upon  so  many  of  his  pupils,  the  respect  and  honor  he  has 
acQuircd  in  the  world  of  letters  and  reflected  upon  tlio  University. 

liesolvedy  That  Uiosc  of  us  whose  great  privilege  it  was  to  have  been  his  pupils, 
bring  to  him  the  oflcring  of  filial  love  and  gratitude*  We  thank  him  for  the 
thoroogh  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  his  trust,  for  the  vigorous  disci- 
pline of  miud  and  heart  ho  sought  to  give  us,  for  his  affectionate  interest  in  our 
progress,  for  Ids  words  of  wisdom,  counsel  and  reproof,  and  for  the  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  a  true  life  given  to  God  and  duty,  which  his  own  example  furnished 
us. 

Resoivedy  That  Dr.  Wayland  carries  with  him  to  his  retirement,  our  earnest 
wish  that  there  may  be  a  long  and  happy  evening  to  a  manly  and  useful  life,  that 
he  may  Ijc  yet  spared  to  render  eminent  *ser>'ice  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  letters, 
and  that  the  ilay  may  be  far  distant  when  the  voioc  of  aflbctionatc  greeting  shall 
be  ctiangcd  to  that  of  eulogy. 

In  presenting  these  resolutions  to  President  Wayland,  at  the  Com- 
mencement dinner,  Sept.  5th,  Judge  Thomas  addressed  him  substan* 
tially  as  follows : 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  for  the  discliarge  of  a  painful  and  yet  a  grateful  duty. 
The  Alnmni  of  the  University,  having  heard  of  your  resignation  of  tlie  office  you 
have  so  long  held  with  signal  honor  to  yourself  and  signal  advantage  to  her,  met 
yesterday  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  which  that  event  naturally  awakened. 
They  passed  resolutions  (would  they  were  worthier)  expressing  tlieir  sense  of  the 
value  of  your  services  to  tlie  College,  and  of  the  loss  she  has  sustained  by  your 
retirement.  They  instructed  their  committee  (Gov.  Clifford,  of  New  Bedford, 
Hon.  Mr.  Bradley  of  this  city,  and  myself,)  to  present  these  resolntioiis  to  you  to- 
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day,  the  last  time  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  mooting  jon  in  this  netr  and 
interesting  relation. 

It  is  but  little  to  say,  that  these  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously — there 
was  but  one  mind  and  one  heart  in  the  assembly,  and  that  mind  and  heart  were 
but  one — for  the  calmest  result  of  tlie  judgment  was  in  harmony  with  the  wamest 
feelings  of  the  heart.  We  did  not  however  foiget  that  we  were  speaking  of  and 
to  the  living,  and  in  avoiding  what  may  bo  sfud  to  be  the  natural  warmtli  of  eu- 
logy— that,  we  trust,  far  distant  seniee  to  come  from  tlie  trembling  lips  of  some 
later  pupils — ^wc  may  have  assumed  a  tone  too  subdued. 

One  of  these  rcsolutions  comes  from  those  whoso  privilege  it  was  to  have  been 
your  immediate  pupils.  Of  tliat  rcsolutioUi^  as  one  of  the  earlier  of  tliose  pupils,! 
will  say  a  word.  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  thought  myself  capable  of  making  a  for- 
mal speech  in  an  hour  like  tliis.  You  arc,  Mr.  President,  too  laigcly  my  creditor 
for  me  to  judge  calmly  and  wisely.  I  can  not  pay  the  debt.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
foigive  it.  I  can  and  will  confess  it.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  it  ripened  into 
a  judgment  and  yet  no  lapse  of  time  will  bar  it.  Hundreds  around  you  owe  the 
like  debt.  It  grows  ever.  It  is  an  investment  for  all  time.  If  you  see  in  it,  as 
I  know  you  do,  the  true  riches,  more  than  die  wealth  of  an  Astor  is  yours.  Its 
bonds  are  stronger  than  those  of  the  railroad,  its  pulse  is  quicker  tlian  tliat  of  the 
telegraph.    It  is  the  tribute  of  ]o\'ing  hearts.    It  is  the  debt  of  filial  gratimde. 

I  came  here  to-day,  Mr.  President,  to  say  now  what  I  hare  often  said  at  home 
and  to  my  o\vn  pupils,  and  what  this  seems  to  me  a  fitting  occasion  to  say  more 
publicly. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  for  three  years  to  be  your  pupil.  I  have  seen  and  have 
had  other  eminent  masters ;  Joseph  Story,  whose  name  is  identified  'with  the  juris- 
prudence of  his  country ;  John  Hooker  Ashmun,  who,  an  invalid  for  years  and 
d>nng  at  tlic  early  age  of  thirty-tluce,  as  a  lawyer,  loft  behind  Him  no  superior  in 
Massachusetts,  whose  mind  had  the  point  of  tlie  diamond  and  the  clearness  of  its 
waters ;  Pliny  Merrick,  who  graces  the  bench  on  which  I  have  tlic  honor  to  sit,  but 
of  whom  my  near  relation  to  him  forbids  me  to  speak  as  I  would.  A  quarter  of  a 
centnry  has  passed  since  I  left  tlieso  walls  with  your  blessing.  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  men  and  of  the  world  since.  I  citcem  it  to-day  the  happiest  event  of  my 
life  tliat  brought  me  here,  the  best  gift  of  ttn  ever  kind  Providence  to  me ;  that  I 
was  permitted  for  three  years  to  sit  at  tlic  feet  of  your  instruction. 

Others  may  sjKiak  and  think  of  the  writer  and  scholar,  my  tribute  is  to  the 
great  teacher ;  and  he  is  not  the  great  teacher  who  fills  tlie  mind  of  Ids  pupil  from 
the  affluence  of  his  learning  or  works  most  for  him,  but  who  has  the  rarer  fiiculty 
of  dawing  out  and  dcvelojiing  dio  mind  of  another  and  making  liim  work  forhu?- 
self, — the  rarest  of  all  God's  gifts  to  men.  Great  statesmen,  great  orators,  great 
jurists  arc  Hucccssful  and  useful  in  the  degree  that  they  are  great  tcachcm.  Office 
of  unecjuttlcd  dignity  and  wortli !  even  our  divine  Lord  and  Master  we  call  the 
"  Great  Tcaclier." 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  acquired  any  consideration  in  my  own  beloved  Com- 
monwealth, if  I  have  wordiily  won  any  honor,  I  can  and  do  Mith  a  grateful  heart 
bring  them  to-day  and  lay  them  at  your  foet ;  Teacro  duce  et  auspice  Teuaro, 

These  tributes  paid  to  the  services  of  Dr.  Wayland,  alike  by  tlie 
Corporation  and  the  Alumni  of  the  College,  had  the  merit  of  perfect 
sincerity  and  perfect  unanimity.  It  vras  no  ordinary  respect,  andwM 
paid  to  no  ordinary  man.    It  was  the  spontaneous  expresskm  of  many 
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hearts,  endorsed  by  every  man  who  had  ever  been  associated  with 
the  retiring  President  as  a  member  either  of  the  Corporation  or  the 
Faculty,  and  by  every  alumnus  of  the  College. 

For  the  sake  of  c6ntinuity  in  the  history,  we  have  thus  far  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  text-books  prepared  by  Dr.  Wayland.  The  first 
of  these  whicli  he  offered  to  the  public  was  his  ^Mements  of  Moral 
Science"  published  in  1835.  It  is  the  most  widely  known,  as  well  as 
the  first  of  his  College  text-bOoks.  From  the  date  of  its  publication, 
it  was  introduced  into  many  American  Colleges,  and  has  been  for 
nearly  thirty  years  the  leading  text-book  in  its  department.  It  has 
been  re-publLshed  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  translations  of  it  are 
in  use  in  Armenia,  Greece,  and  thfe  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  statement  of  its  method  or  its  principles.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mode  of  instruction  which  the  author  adopt- 
ed, and  is  eminently  clear  and  well  analyzed.  We  have  the  impres- 
sion that  many  students,  after  completing  the  College  course,  have  re- 
garded tliis  as  more  nearly  approaching  perfection  than  any  otlier 
text-books  used  by  them  in  any  department  of  study,  while  it  has 
quickened  tlie  moral  impulses  of  multitudes  of  young  men,  elevated 
their  aspirations^  and  animated  them  with  motives  drawn  from  the 
spiritual  world. 

His  "^letnents  of  PoUtieal  Economy^  were  published  in  1837. 
For  many  rea'^ons,  this  book  did  not  meet  with  success  so  complete  as 
that  of  \L^  predecessor.  The  study  itself  is  in  its  infancy,  while  the 
discussion  of  morals  has  occupied  the  minds  of  men  fix)m  the  earliest 
ages.  The  questions  relating  to  political  economy  have  also  become 
involved  in  partizan  warfkre.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
views  of  any  author  would  be  uiyversally  received.  But  the  work  is 
one  of  great  value  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  recitation  room,  on 
account  of  the  perfect  clearness  with  which  its  views  are  presented, 
and  the  thorough  analysis  of  the  whole  subject  and  of  every  chapter.. 
In  1854,  he  first  gave  to  the  public  his  ^^ Elements  of  InteUectuai 
Philosophy,*'  altliough  the  substance  of  the  book  had  been  given  to^ 
many  successive  classes  in  the  lecture-room.  His  object  in  this  work 
also  was  to  funiLsh  a  suitable  text-book,  and  in  its  prcparatioa  he  kept 
this  object  steadily  in  view.  It  would  demand  much  more  space  than 
is  at  our  disposal,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  work,  or  to  state 
the  position  of  the  author  in  regard  to  the  vexed  questions  of  meta- 
physical research.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
book  are  those  of  the  author,  and  while  many  books  enter  more  pro- 
foundly or  more  minutely  than  this  into  the  subtleties  of  the  science,, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  one  from  which  a  young  man 
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could  gain  a  more  clear,  or  more  just,  or  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  elements  of  metaphysics, 

Ot*  the  "J/ora/  Scietice"  and  ^^PolUical  Economy^  abridgments  have 
been  published  for  the  use  of  schools.  Besides  these,  Dr.  Wajiand 
has  published  several  works^not  db^ctly  educational,  and  therefore 
not  particularly  noticed  here,  making  in  all  fourteen  volumes. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  omit  in  this  sketch  a  notice  of  his  interest  in 
popular  education  generally.  Though  he  devoted  his  untiring  energy 
to  advance  college  education,  yet  every  department  of  in^struction 
awakened  his  deep  interest.  Nor  was  it  a  theoretical  interest  confined 
to  general  statements  and  fine-spun  thoughts,  without  leading  to  pnuj- 
tical  results.  With  him,  to  feel  was  to  act.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mon school,  the  high  school,  and  the  academy,  all  found  in  him  t 
sympathizing  fnend,  a  skillful  adviser,  and  a  most  efficient  helper. 
He  had  not  been  long  a  resident  of  Providence,  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  a  committee  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  make  such 
suggestions  for  their  improvement  as  they  should  deem  expedient* 
Seldom  has  the  argument  for  a  broad  and  liberal  system  of  public 
instruction  beeti  better  stated. 

The  principle  which  should  mainly  direct  the  appropriation  of  public  moner  is 
evidently  equity.  In  <>ther  words,  money  raised  by  a  tax  npon  every  indlridul, 
should  be  so  distributed  tlmt  every  individual  should  have  an  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  benefits  of  its  expenditure.  Or,  to  apply  the  principle  to  tiie 
present  case,  if  money  is  contributed  by  every  Citizen  for  die  purpose  of  educatios, 
a  school  system  should  \\c  so  do^ised  that  every  citizen  should  receive,  not  merely 
the  general  advantage  of  having  hi0  neighbors  better  instructed,  but  also  an  eqni^ 
able  share  of  that  instruction  wl^ch  be  Assists  to  maintain.  Now  if  this  view  of 
the  subject  be  just,  it  will  follow  that  tlicre  should  be  furnished  a  number  of  schoob, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages. 
Every  one  sees  the  injustice  of  taxing  the  whole  community  to  support  one  or  two 
schools,  to  which  not  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  childifB 
could  find  admittance.  The  same  injustice  will  evidently  occnr,  if  the  number  of 
scholars  imposed  upon  a  teacher  be  so  great  as  to  render  his  instructions  of  so  fitde 
value  that  a  largo  portion  of  the  community  is  obliged  to  resort  to  private  seboob. 

The  same  principle  would  dictate  that  there  be  established  the  various  gnulei 
.of  schools  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  public.  If  there  be  but  one  dcscriptioa  of 
schools,  it  must  either  be  so  elevated  that  many  of  the  parents  can  not  preptn 
iheir  children  to  enter  it,  or  else  so  elementary  that  none  would  avail  tfaemsdfei 
•af  its  advantages  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  or  else  every  thing  would 
.of  necessity  be  so  imperfectly  taught  that  a  very  small  portion  would  be  benefited. 
Jn  either  case,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  community  would  receive  the  benefit  of 
^at  provision  which  all  were  taxed  to  support  The  first  was  the  case  in  BosttB, 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  primary  schools.  The  grammar  schools  admitfed 
-BO  one  unless  he  could  read  in  the  Testament    But  it  was  found  by  actual 

*  See  Joamal  of  R.  L  Instttate  of  Initroetioii,  YoL  m.,  n».  46-6S. 
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inadon  diat  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  poorer  class  were  unable  or  anwilling 
to  procure,  at  their  own  exi^ensc,  this  preparatory  education  for  their  children,  and 
tliat  thus  many  tliousands  were  growing  up  in  utter  ignorance. 

It  may  here  be  properly  8Ugge«ted,  whctlicr  equity  does  not  demand  that  tlic 
system  of  public  education  in  this  town  should  make  provision  for  at  least  one 
school  of  a  higher  chaiiictor, — a  school  wliich  should  provide  instruction  m  all 
that  is  necessary  to  a  finished  education.  If  it  be  said  tliat  such  a  school  would 
be  of  advantage  only  to  the  rich,  it  may  be  answered,  as  the  rich  contribute  in  an 
equal  pro|)ortion  to  education,  why  should  not  tlicy  Imj  entitled  to  a  portion  of  tlie 
benefit  ?  But  it  is  far  from  being  the  case  that  such  a  school  would  bo  only  for 
the  rich.  It  would  be  as  much  a  public  sctiool,  as  open  to  all,  and  as  much  under 
the  government  of  tlie  public,  as  any  otlicr.  But  it  would  evidently  bo  of  most 
peculiar  advantage  to  tho  middlmg  classes,  and  tlie  poor.  Such  an  education  as 
we  proi)osc,  tlie  rich  man  can  give,  and  will  give  to  his  son^  by  sending  him  to 
imvatc  schools.  But  the  man  in  moderate  circumstances  can  not  afford  to  incur 
the  heavy  expenses  of  a  first-rate  school,  and  if  no  such  provision  be  made,  the 
education  of  his  children  must  be  restricted  to  the  onlinary  acquisition  of  a  little 
more  than  reading  and  writing.  With  such  a  school  as  wc  have  contemplated,  he 
would  be  enabled  to  give  his  child  an  education  which  would  qualify  liim  for  dis- 
tinction in  any  kind  of  business. 

And  lastly,  tlie  priuciplcb  of  eipiity  to  which  wo  have  alluded  would  dictate  that 
the  public  schools,  of  every  description,  should  be  well  and  skillfully  taught.  If 
this  be  not  done,  tlie  result  will  be  obrions.  The  funds  by  wliich  they  are  sup- 
ported arc  contributed  by  the  rich,  and  by  the  middling  classes  of  society.  If  tboy 
be  badly  taught,  the  rich  will  derive  no  benefit  from  them.  This,  however,  is  a 
small  matter,  as  they  can  afford  to  give  something  toward  the  education  of  tlie  poor, 
and  also  to  pay  for  tlic  education  of  their  own  children  elsewhere.  It  is  othenvise 
witli  tlie  citizen  in  middling  circumstances.  If  a  public  school  be  badly  taught, 
and  he  is  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  good  education,  he  ahK>  will  send  his  cliildrcn 
to  a  private  school.  To  him  tliis  double  expense,  especially  if  his  family  be  large, 
is  a  serious  inconvenience ;  he  is  taxed  to  support  schools  of  which  he  will  not 
avail  himself,  and,  in  addition,  pays  as  much  for  the  education  of  his  children  as 
though  ho  hod  contributed  nothing.  It  must  bo  evident  that  the  true  interest  of 
every  citizen  of  moderate  circumstances  must  be  so  to  elevate  the  cliaracter  of  our 
public  schools,  that  he  need  look  no  where  else  for  as  good  instruction  as  his  family 
may  require.  Although,  to  accomplish  this,  he  pays  a  somewhat,  heavier  tax  for 
public  edu(?ation,  ho  will,  in  the  end,  be  greatly  the  gainer. 

Here,  however,  we  aro  aware  that  another  consideration  will  occur.  It  may  be 
said,  that  in  the  distribution  of  fmids  raised  for  public  schools,  perfect  equity  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  nor  desired, — that  this  is  a  contribution  from  the  rich  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  tliat  they  are  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  improved  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  tlie  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  Now,  granting 
all  this  to  be  so,  we  must  remark  that  the  spirit  of  the  suggestion  seems  to  us  at 
variance  with  our  republican  institutions.  It  in  reality  belongs  to  the  old  world 
more  than  to  the  new.  Why  create  such  distinction  between  our  fellow-citizens  1 
Why  should  one  class  of  society  be  supposed  to  say  to  another,  it  is  for  our  inter- 
est that  you  should  have  education,  and  we  give  it  to  you,  but  it  shall  be  as  useless 
as  any  tiling  which  can  Ixjar  the  name, — so  useless  that  for  ourselves  and  our  fam- 
ilies we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  We  hope  no  man  amongst  us  would  be 
willing  to  harbor  such  a  thought,  or  utter  such  a  sentiment. 
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Bat,  as  wo  said  before,  granting  all  tliis  to  be  tnie,and  that  perfect  eqmtj  in  the 
distribution  can  not  be  cfTected,  as  clearly  it  can  not,  what  then  ?  Is  not  educa- 
tion a  commodity  which  all  classes  of  tlie  community  want  ?  Why,  then,  should 
we  not  furnish  it  of  such  quaility  that  all  may  enjoy  it  togctlier  1  By  furnishing  a 
yaluable  course  of  public  instruction,  the  rich  will  enjoy  its  advantages,  and  surely 
it  can  not  injure  Uie  middling  classes  and  poor.  Nor  do  we  here  look  towards  aa 
impracticable  result.  Children  of  every  class  are  seen  in  tlie  public  schools  in 
Boston,  and  they  arc  found  there  because,  as  in  several  instances,  wealthy  parc&ti 
told  your  committee  tlje  public  were  preferable  to  the  private  schools. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  eflect  of  a  single 
school  of  tlio  highest  character  upon  the  discipline  and  improvement  of  all  die 
others.  Entrance  to  it  would  l)e  conferred,  as  the  reward  of  merit,  upon  the  most 
descr^'ing  scholars  of  each  grammiu:  school,  and  its  requirements  should  always  be 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  tlie  branches  taught  in  tlicse  schools.  It  is  needless  to 
suggest  that  a  tliorough  education  in  such  a  school  as  we  propose  would  be  the 
most  valuable  reward  wliicli  could  be  conferred  upon  diligence  and  good  conduct 
Of  its  value,  both  to  the  community  and  tlie  scholar,  we  need  mention  only  one 
fact.  The  regular  course  in  the  IBgh  School  in  Boston  occupies  three  yean. 
Sixty  or  eighty  boys  enter  it  annually.  But  such  is  tlie  demand  for  clerks  from 
this  school,  though  in  such  a  city  there  are  alwa}'8  abundant  applications  for  such 
situations,  that  in  no  case  did  a  greater  number  than  eight  or  ten  in  a  year  com* 
pleto  the  whole  course. 

If,  then,  we  arc  not  mistaken  in  these  views,  it  is  evident  that  public  instrucdoB 
should  be  provided  insufficient  extent  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  tlic  community.  The 
course  should  embrace  a  series  of  instruction,  from  the  simplest  elements  to  the 
higlicr  branches  of  knowledge,  and  the  instruction  in  every  department  should  be 
of  the  most  valimblo  character. 

Though  we  may  gi-ant  to  all  who  labored  to  improve  these  schools 
every  thing  that  may  be  due,  and  the  number  of  such  persons  is  not 
small,  it  can  be  said  without  disparagement  to  any  of  these,  that  the 
influence  of  President  TVayland  m  working  out  the  plan,  and  stimn* 
kiting  the  community  to  adopt  and  sustain  it,  was  second  to  that  of  do 
other  person. 

In  a  ^Discourse  at  the  opening  of  the  Providence  Aihemeum^  Jukf 
11,  1838,"  Dr.  Wayland  developes  the  object  which  the  founders  of 
this  class  of  institutions  should  have  in  view — ^viz. :  "  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  universal  difinsion  of  knowledge  in  its  most  extenshe 
signification." 

They  have  detennined  diat  this  libraiy  shall  be  a  repository  ibr  the  standefd 
English  works,  in  every  science,  with  which  an  intelligent  community  wtmM  derfie 
to  t)ccome  acquainted.  They  believe  that  such  an  institution  should  contain  the 
intellectual  aliment,  by  wliich  the  genius  of  a  Davy,  an  Arkwright,  s  Fhuiklta,  ■ 
Rittcnhonse,  or  a  Bowditch,  might  bo  nourished.  God  has  scattered  the  eeedi  of 
pre-eminent  ability  as  profusely  among  the  poor  as  among  the  rich.  When  mA 
gifts  perish,  through  the  want  of  cultivation,  the  loss  is  suffered  by  vuiikiDd.  h 
becomes  us,  then,  as  philanthropists  and  as  citizens,  to  provide  for  the  whole  oon* 
munity  the  means  of  cultivating,  in  the  most  perfect  maimer,  the  whole  of  ihit 
talent  with  which  the  Creator  has  enriched  it. 
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Having  thiu  providod  the  means  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
oniTersc,  tlicir  next  endeavor  ^^ili  be  to  collect  the/acU  which  its  history  has  un- 
folded. It  is  their  design  he^e  to  provide  the  student  with  tlie  means  of  investi- 
gating the  history  of  man,  as  he  is  seen  in  every  stage  of  his  transition  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization,  under  all  the  divenufied  influences  of  climate  and  situation, 
of  political  and  religious  institutions,  of  poverty  and  wealth,  of  prosperity  and 
decline.  But  history  would  be  imperfectly  understood,  without  a  knowledge  of 
biography.  Hence  it  is  their  intention  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  collection  of 
the  lives  of  those,  who,  in  any  age  have  distinguished  themselves  either  by  pro- 
foundness of  knowledge,  brilliancy  of  achievement,  or  splendor  of  discovery.  They 
mean  that  we  should  here  have  the  opportunity  of  holding  communion  with  the 
warriors  and  statesmen,  the  philosophers  and  scholars,  the  poets  and  orators,  the 
civilians  and  divines,  who  have  made  their  names  illustrious  by  the  changes  which 
they  have  wrought  in  the  current  of  human  thought,  or  feeling  or  action.  Wo 
may  thus  be  enabled  to  trace  the  most  stupendous  effects  to  thehr  elementary 
causes,  and  to  behold  what  responsibility  God  has  conferred  upon  genius ;  and  to 
observe  how  signally  it  is  in  the  power  of  individual  man  to  bequeath  happiness 
or  misery  to  the  entire  race  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

But  the  facts  wliich  respect  man  alone,  form  but  a  small  part  of  that  knowledge 
which  it  becomes  us  to  acquire.  Our  globe  itself  has  been  subjected  to  accurate 
observation,  and  the  changes  tlirough  which  it  has  passed,  during  the  long  period 
of  its  existence,  have  been  traced  with  scarcely  less  than  pliilosophical  accuracy. 
The  vtyetaUe  productions  which  cover  it  have  been  examined  and  classified,  tlieir 
characters  described,  their  uses  ascertained,  and  their  modes  of  cultivation  carefully 
illustrated.  The  animal  kingdom  in  all  its  varieties,  whether  inhabiting  the  air,  the 
water,  or  the  land,  has,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist,  until  now,  at  last,  by  the  labors  of  Cuvier,  its  whole  extent  has  been 
brought  within  the  view  of  the  philosopher.  Of  the  utility  or  of  the  attractiveness 
of  these  studies,  it  is  superfluous  here  to  speak.  I  surely  need  not  toll  yon,  how 
glieatly  the  knowledge  which  they  unfold  conduces  to  the  development  of  national 
resources ;  nor  how  admirably  calculated  are  the  classifications  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  to  discipline  and  invigorate  the  human  understanding.  Aware  of  this, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Athenaeum  to  enrich  their  collection,  as 
fiur  as  it  may  be  in  their  power,  with  works  on  natural  science. 

But  the  laws  of*  nature,  and  the  &ct8  which  have  transpuned,  and  the  beings 
which  actually  exist,  are  far  from  being  all  that  is  comprehended  within  the  do- 
main of  human  knowledge.  The  wonder-working  power  of  the  imagination,  has 
created  forms  of  awful  grandeur  and  of  surpassing  loveliness.  By  the  contem- 
plation of  these,  the  love  of  the  beautiful  is  cultivated,  the  taste  b  refined,  and 
the  social  sympathies  are  purified  and  ennobled.  Hence,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Directors  of  this  institution,  to  render  it  rich  in  every  thing,  whether  in  prose  or 
YCfse,  whether  in  didactic  literature  or  the  literature  of  fiction,  with  wliich  genius 
has  ennobled  our  mother  tongue. 

Admittance  to  its  privileges  is  designedly  rendered  so  easy,  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  it  may,  in  e£foct  be  dccl^nsd  free.  It  is,  moreover,  the  design  of  the  pro- 
prieton  that  it  should  be  useful  to  all.  While  they  look  at  the  treasures  of 
human  thought,  in  general,  they  do  not  forget  that  they  are  collecting  books  for 
men,  in  particular.  Hence,  they  wisely  adjust  the  general  principles  of  their 
selection  to  the  case  of  the  community  in  whose  behalf  they  act.  They  intend 
that  there  shall  be  no  occupation,  whether  pcofessioiial  or  indnstrial,  which  shall 
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not  here  find  the  means  both  of  instruction  and  relaxation.  They  mean  here  to 
open  a  fountain  of  living  water,  at  wliich  Uic  iutcUectoal  thirst  of  this  whole  com- 
muuity  may  be  slaked. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  the  progross  of  civilization,  such  as,  I  believe, 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  witnessed.  Thpse  nations  of  modem  times,  which  have 
felt  the  impulse  of  the  Refonnadon,  have  directed  all  their  efforts  to  the  simple 
object  of  widely  disscmiuatiug  the  elements  of  an  education.  Their  highest  aim 
has  been  to  see  that  "  the  schoolmaster  be  abroad/'  and  thus  to  enable  eveiy  citizeo 
to  read  in  his  mother  tongue.  But  in  New  England,  all  this  has  long  since  been 
accomplished.  The  schoolmaster  here  has  always  been  at  home,  Thero  b  6carc^ 
ly  a  native  bom  man,  or  woman,  or  child  among  us,  who  is  not  able  to  read,  and 
write,  and  keep  accounts.  The  bool^  of  the  English  language,  with  whatever  it 
contains  of  life  or  of  death,  and  whatever  of  these  it  may  hereafter  contain,  is 
spread  open  before  the  wliole  communi^. 

If  we  desire  to  reap  the  benefit  of  *11  our  previous  exertions,  it  must  be  done  by 
can-ying  out  the  plan  which  the  proprietora  of  the  Athenaeum  have  adopted.  We 
must  render  knowledge,  valuable  knowledge,  accessible  to  tlie  whole  commmutr. 
We  must  collect  tlie  treasures  of  science  and  litcmtnrc,  and  tlirow  them  open  to  all 
who  arc  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  tlieir  benefits.  We  must  provide  the 
means  by  which  tlie  light  of  intellect  shall  shine  into  every  house,  and  poor  its 
reviving  beams  into  the  bosom  of  every  family.  And  stiH  more,  we  must  act  for 
the  future.  In  our  present  stato,  no  great  object  can  be  accomplished,  unless  we 
act  for  posterity.  We  must,  therefore,  lay  the  foundations  of  this  institution  in 
auch  principles,  that  it  will  grow  with  the  growtli  of  intelligence,  widening  and 
deepening  tlic  channels  of  its  influence,  as  it  passes  on  from  age  to  age>  mpre  and 
more  Uioroughly  imbuing  every  successive  race  with  admiration  of  all  that  is 
great,  with  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  with  reverence  for  all  that  is  holy. 

In  the  divewified  plans  and  agencies  by  which  the  Gnnmissicuier 
of  Public  Schools  (Henry  Barnard)  labored  from  1843  to  1849,  ta 
interest  parents,  teachers,  and  school  officers  in  the  great  work  of 
oi-ganizing  an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction  for  Rhode  Island, 
Dr.  Wayland  gave  his  valuable  counsel  and  co-operation.  He  was 
Q»  ready  to  assist  in  a  meeting  of  the  Ehode  Island  Institute  of  In- 
struction at  Kingston,  or  at  ,tUc  dedication  of  a  school-house  at  Che- 
patcliet  or  Pawtucket,*  as  to  address  the  American  Institate  at  Boston, 
or  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the  founding  of  a  College  or  a  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

Nor  did  he  confine  his  interest  in  education  to  Rhode  Island.  Ed- 
ucation in  its  best  sense  he  regarded  as  cosmopolitan,  and  attaching 
itself  to  every  public  and  private  interest 

When  the  subject  of  supplying  ministers '  for  the  vacant  churches 
of  his  own  denomination  was  up  for  discussion,  Dr.  Wayland  applied 
himself  to  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  then  applying  the 
remedy. 

*  Addrem  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Pnbllo  Sehool-hoase  in  Pawtacket.  JoaroMl  at  R.  I.  Jb^ 
tute  of  Instruction,  Vol.  U.,  pp.  268-8. 
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Since  tlie  year  1820,  wo  [the  Baptists]  have  established  ton  tlicological  semina- 
rios.*  These,  in  the  year  1852,  contained  103  students,  and  24  professors.  Sup- 
posing the  course  of  study  in  each  to  be  throe  years,  the  annual  supply  from  this 
source  wouUl  be  exactly  thirty-five.  If  we  deduct  from  tliis  number  those  who 
are  needed  for  foreign  missions,  those  who  become  professors,  teachers,  editors, 
and  agents — what  is  left  for  the  supply  of  the  ministry  at  home  ?  Our  annual 
demand  for  the  supply  of  the  ministry  we  have  estimated  at  al>out  600.  From  our 
seminaries  we  may  expect,  at  most,  twenty-five  or  tliirty,  or  about  one  to  each 
professor.  The  seminary  at  Newton,  llilass.,  is  better  endowed  than  any  other 
•which  we  have  established.  It  possesses  spacious  grounds  and  extensive  build- 
ings, a  fund  of  $100,000  was  hitcly  raised  for  its  support,  and  it  besides  rccdvet 
large  aid  from  the  Education  Society.  Its  number  of  graduates  up  to  1852  is  set 
down  at  201.  It  had  been  in  existence  then  twenty-seven  years.  Its  averago 
number  of  graduates  per  annum  luis  been  about  seven  and  a  half,  or  not  quite  two 
to  a  professor.  The  whole  number  of  those  who  had  studied  there,  whether  pur- 
suing the  complete  course  or  not,  is  300.  The  annual  average  of  these  is  a  fi«c- 
tion  over  eleven.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  exliibit  the  amount  of  supply  which 
the  ministry  may  expect  from  this  source. 

In  twenty-two  colleges,  [under  Baptist  atispiccs,]  in  tlie  year  1852,  there  were 
preparing  for  the  Baptist  ministry,  312.  Supposing  a  college  course  to  be  four 
years,  the  annual  supply  ftom  this  source  would  be  78.  It  is  well  known,  how- 
over,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  prcparitig  fbr  the  mhdstry  in  college 
never  enter  it  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  numbek*  of  Baptist  students  are 
found  in  other  than  Baptist  colleges.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  almost 
all  who  at  present  attend  our  Geological  seminaries  are  graduates  of  colleges.  We 
can  npt,  therefore,  in  estimating  our  supply,  add  die  students  at  college  to  those  at 
the  seminaries.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  min- 
btr}%  wlio  annually  come  from  our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries.  ProhaMj 
they  do  not  exceed  nineQr  or  one  hundred,  and  from  this  number  must  be  deducted 
those  who  become  professors,  teachers,  editors,  agents^  foreign  missionaries,  and 
those  who  relinquish  their  intention  of  entering  the  ministry.  Making  the  most 
liberal  calculation,  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  rely  upon  any  such  means  as  these  to 
supply  our  annual  demand.  Our  pi*csent  condition  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  a  too  great  reliance  upon  these  sources  for  the  supply  of  our  necessities. 

Without  denying  the  utility  of  Theological  Seminaries,  or  the  ben- 
efits of  a  full  course  of  Academic  and  College  preparation,  Dr.  Way- 
land  advocates  a  modification  of  the  courses  and  studies  in  both,  to 
meet  the  existing  wants  of  a  class  of  candidates  who  come  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  late  in  life  and  with  an  imperfect  school  train- 
ing, but  with  vigor  of  constitution  and  the  habit  of  overcoming  difr 
culties,  and  therefore  prepared  to  profit  by  special  instruction  calculated 
to  make  them  good  and  effective  preachers,  t 

We  can  not  finish  this  sketch  without  adverting  to  the  genial  ap- 
preciation with  which  he  'welcomed  and  acknowledged  the  labors  of 
others. 

*  American  Baptist  Register,  1S62. 
tNotesonthePrindplMaadPrMtlMSorBiptistChuvahes.    1857. 
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It  was  a  touching  and  impressive  scene  which  was  presented  at 
the  60th  anniversary  of  Dr.  Nott,  as  President  of  Union  College, 
when  the  pupil  now  crowned  with  the  snows  of  age,  seemed  again 
to  take  his  place  at  the  feet  of  his  yet  more  venerable  teacher,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  pnbHc  discourse,  spoke  thus : 

An  aged  man,  the  Nestor  of  American  teachers,  finds  himself  this  day  sur- 
rounded by  pupils  who  have  assembled  from  every  State  in  our  Uniou,  to  (JfFer 
him  their  filial  congratulations.  An  Officer  of  instnictiou,  who  has  for  half  a 
century  presided  over  a  most  fiourishiog  seat  of  learning,  is  here  met  by  the 
thousands  who  have  returned  to  the  home  of  their  education,  to  declare  that 
whatever  of  success  they  have  achieved  in  their  several  professions,  has  been 
greatly  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  his  precepts  and  the  purity  of  his  example.  He 
who,  while  discharging  with  unrivalled  ability  the  duties  of  the  lecture-room, 
and  watching  with  parental  solicitude  over  the  individual  development  of  every 
pupil  committed  to  his  charge,  has  yet  found  time,  by  masterly  skill,  to  accumu- 
late a  fund  which  must  render  Union  College  the  most  favored  institution  in  our 
country,  has  this  year  completed  his  labor,  and  has  laid  this  magnificent  offering 
on  the  altar  of  public  education.  While  for  fifty  years  distributing  gratuitous 
instruction  with  profuse  liberality,  he  has  been  also  providing  the  means  for  a 
wider  and  richer  distribution  of  its  blessings  for  all  coming  time.  A  benignant 
Providence  has  spared  that  honored  life,  and  crowned  those  labors  with  trium- 
phant success ;  and  now  a  whole  community,  uttering  the  voice  of  humanity, 
has  assembled  to  bow  in  grateful  reverence  before  that  hoary  head  which,  for 
half  a  century,  has  been  encircled  with  the  wreath  of  profound  learning,  matdi- 
less  sagacity,  unwearied  benevolence,  surpassing  eloquence,  and  childlike  piety. 
The  youth  and  the  age  of  the  present  seem  here  to  unite  with  the  coming  gene- 
rations of  the  future,  and  sliower  on  tho  head  of  that  "  old  man  eloquent "  their 
selectest  benedictions. 

Venerable  man !  We  rejoice  to  see  that  thine  eye  is  not  dim,  though  thy 
natural  force  is  somewhat  abated.  We  thank  you  for  your  care  over  our  youth; 
we  thank  you  for  those  counsels  which  have  so  often  guided  our  manhood;  we 
thank  you  for  that  example  which  has  ever  so  clearly  pointed  out  to  us  the  path 
of  earnest  duty  and  self-forgetful  charity.  Long  may  you  yet  hve  to  witness 
the  happiness  which  you  have  created,  and  cherish  the  genius  which  your  in- 
spirations first  awakened  to  conscious  existence.  And  when  the  Saviour,  in 
whose  footsteps  you  have  trodden,  shall  call  thee  home  to  receive  thy  rewan^ 
may  death  lay  his  hand  gently  on  that  venerated  forni,  and  gently  quiet  tho 
pulsations  of  that  noble  heart.  May  thy  fainting  head  recline  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  Redeemer  whom  thou  hast  loved ;  may  thine  eye  open  upon  visions  of 
glory  which  man  may  not  utter;  and  so  may  an  entrance  be  abundantly  admin- 
istered to  thee  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.  Heaven  will  account  itself  richer,  as 
it  opens  its  pearly  gates  to  welcome  thy  approach ;  but  where  sliall  those  who 
survive  find  any  thing  left  on  earth  that  resembles  thee? 

In  the  spirit  of  a  grateful  and  reverent  pupil,  Dr.  Way  land,  was 
also  present  at  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  being  called  on,  paid  a 
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tribute  to  rrofessor  Stuart,  his  beloved  teacher  and  friend,  from 
which  the  following  extracta  are  made. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  during'  the  latter  part  of  my  student-life,  to 
ei\joy  the  instructions  of  two  very  eminent  men.  One  yet  lives,  and,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  fourscore  and  ton,  with  his  eye  not  dim,  though  his  bodily  force  is 
abated,  still  presides  over  the  institution  of  which  for  more  than  half  a  century 
he  has  been  the  most  distinguished  ornament  Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen  1 
Long  may  he  live  to  adorn  and  bless  humanity,  and  temper  the  brilliancy  of 
eminent  ability,  with  the  mild  lustre  of  every  Christian  virtue. 

The  other  was  Moses  Stuart,  whose  name  for  so  many  years  was  a  tower  of 
strength  in  this  Institution.  If  I  do  not  misjudge,  he  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable tcacliers  of  his  age.  His  acquaintance  with  his  subject  in  the  class- 
room  wa«  comprehensive  and  minute.  There  was  no  sacrifice  in  his  power 
which  he  did  not  rejoice  to  make,  if  by  it  he  could  promote  the  progress  of  his 
pupils.  It  seemed  as  if  all  that  he  asked  of  us  was,  that  we  should  aid  him  in 
his  efforts  to  confer  upon  us  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit.  He  allowed  and 
encouraged  the  largest  freedom  of  Inquiry  in  the  recitation  room,' and  was  never 
impatient  of  any  questioning  if  the  object  of  it  was  either  to  elicit  truth  or  de- 
tect error.  The  spirit  which  animated  his  class  was  that  of  a  company  of  well 
educated  young  men,  earnestly  engaged  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
word  of  God,  under  the  guidance  of  one  who  had  made  every  sentence  and 
every  word  in  the  original  languages  the  object  of  special  and  ^successful  study. 

This  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  place  Moses  Stuart  in  the  first  class 
of  instructors.  But  to  this  he  added  a  power  of  arousing  enthusiasm  such  as  I 
have  na&^er  elsewhere  seen.  The  burning  earnestness  of  his  own  spirit  kindled 
to  a  flame  everything  that  came  into  contact  with  it.  We  saw  the  exultation 
which  brightened  his  eye  and  irradiated  his  whole  countenance,  if  he  had  dis- 
covered some  now  use  of  Vaf  conversive  which  threw  light  upon  a  phrase  of  tlie 
Old  Testament,  or,  if  by  some  law  of  the  Greek  article  a  saying  of  Jesus  could 
be  rendered  more  definite  and  precise,  and  we  all  shared  in  his  joy.  We  caught 
his  spirit,  and  felt  that  life  was  valuable  for  little  else  than  to  explain  to  men 
the  teachings  of  the  well  beloved  Son  of  God.  If  any  one  of  us  had  barely 
possessed  the  means  sufficient  to  buy  a  coat,  or  to  buy  a  lexicon,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  man  of  us  would  for  a  moment  have  hesitated.  Tlie  old  coat  would 
have  been  called  upon  for  another  year's  service,  and  the  student  would  have 
gloried  over  his  Schlousner,  as  one  that  findeth  great  spoil.  It  seemed  as 
tliough,  in  his  class-room,  we  became  acquainted  with  all  the  learned  and  good 
of  the  past  and  the  present ;  we  entered  into  and  we  shared  their  labors ;  we 
were  co-workers  with  them  and  with  our  teacher,  who  was  the  medium  of  in- 
tercourse between  us  and  them.  We  hung  upon  his  lips  in  the  class-room. 
We  coveted  his  sayings  in  his  walks  or  at  the  fire-side,  and  any  one  of  us  was 
rich  for  a  week,  who  could  report  his  obiter  dicta^  ever  replete  with  wit,  learning, 
and  generous,  soul-stirring  enthusiasm. 

With  all  this  love  of  inquiry,  his  discipline  in  the  recitation  room  was  strict 
and  exacting.  He  expected  every  man  to  be  like  himself,  iotua  in  illis^  and  his 
expectation  was  rarely  disappointed.  His  reverence  for  the  word  of  God  was 
deep  and  all-pervading.  I  remember  but  one  instance  under  his  teaching  of 
what  seemed  to  be  a  trifling  with  the  word  of  God     The  offender,  who  was 
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odd,  opinionated,  and  constitutionally  wanting  in  reverence,  had  read  an 
which  seemed  intended  to  create  a  laugh.  The  rebuke  which  he  received  was 
such  that  we  all  quailed  in  our  seats. ,  I  fancy  that  many  years  elapsed  before 
such  an  experiment  was  attempted  in  his  lecture-room  again.  I  do  not  knov 
that  I  can  better  illustrate  the  effect  of  his  teaching  upon  his  pupils,  than  bj 
stating  my  own  experience  in  a  single  particular.  My  acquaintance  with  Pro* 
feasor  Stuart  continued  until  his  death.  He  always  treated  me  with  partkrular 
kindness,  and  was  frequently  a  guest  at  my  house.  He  invariably  addressed 
me,  after  my  settlement  in  the  ministry,  as  "  brother."  I,  however,  could  never 
reciprocate  it  I  could  no  more  have  called  him  brother  than  I  could  hare  tiuu 
addressed  my  own  venerated  father. 

If  now  we  turn  fbr  a  few  moments  to  the  services  of  Professor  Stuart,  m 
must,  first  of  all,  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  his  career  com- 
menced. It  wns  at  a  time  when  the  question  was  contemptuously  aakfd, 
**  Who  reads  an  American  book  7"  Hardly  an  American  author  had  ever  been 
republished  in  Europe.  There  were  among  us  very  few  scholars,  and  there  tras 
here  none  of  the  apparatus  by  which  scholarship  is  made.  There  was  not  an 
institution  in  the  United  States  that  possessed  what  could  be  properly  termed  a 
respectable  library.  Ho  went  forth  alone  to  his  great  work,  with  tlio  sentiment 
of  Bacon  in  his  heart,  aut  viam  inveniam^  auifaciam.  He  made  his  own  gram- 
mars.  He  published  his  own  Chrcstomathy ;  he  gave  to  the  worid  commeuta- 
rics  of  which  any  country  may  be  proud,  while  his  contributions  to  sacred  lite- 
rature in  separate  treatises  and  in  periodicals  would  almost  make  a  library  of 
tliemselves. 

To  this  let  us  add  the  impression  which  he  produced  on  his  classes.  For 
nearly  forty  years  a  company  of  young  men  ammally  left  this  Institutkm,  fan* 
bucd  with  his  spirit,  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  all  good  learning,  and  espeeisU/ 
of  biblical  science,  and  they  were  dispersed  over  every  State  In  the  Union.  Of 
tlicse  a  large  portion  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  in  the  studies  to  wliidi 
he  introduced  them.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  when  complimented  on  his  discov- 
eries, replied,  that  the  greatest  discovery  he  had  ever  made,  was  that  of  the 
genius  of  Michael  Faraday.  So  Moses  Stuart,  by  generously  fostering  emineiit 
talent  in  his  own  department,  has  raised  up  for  the  diurch  some  of  its  brightest 
ornaments,  and  has  given  to  biblical  learning  a  place  in  this  country  aecoDd  to 
none  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation.  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  day,  can,  I  think, 
show  nothing  that  can  compare  witli  tlie  Seminary  at  Ahdover,  and  the  scfaoUn 
whom  Andover  has  nourislied.  It  is  said,  I  know,  by  way  of  depreciating  tbe 
merits  of  Professor  Stuart,  that  in  their  several  departments  many  of  his  pvpib 
have  surpassed  him  in  depth  of  scholarship  and  aocuracy  of  research.  Be  it  so; 
but  who  taught  them  to  surpass  him  ?  Be  it  so,  but  who  marked  out  the  road, 
and  leveled  the  forest,  and  established  the  grade,  and  laid  the  rails,  on  which 
we  now  travel  so  easily  ?  What  does  it  detract  from  the  giory  of  Columbo^ 
that  it  took  him  sixty  or  seventy  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  which  we  cross  in 
ton  ?    If  he  had  not  shown  us  the  way,  we  should  never  have  crossed  it  it  aH 

I^  then,  we  would  estimate  the  labors  of  Moses  Stuart,  labors  peHbnned 
amidst  sickness,  and  pain,  and  weariness,  and  sleeplessness,  we  must  begin  hf 
spreading  before  us  his  grammars,  commentaries,  and  various  works  on  henne* 
neutics,  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  its  cognate  languages.  Upon  them  we  wiD 
place  the  love  of  the  original  study  of  the  Bible,  which  he  diffused  over  tbi 
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ministry  of  everj  denomination  in  this  country.  Upon  thia  we  will  place  his 
influence  upon  the  estabiishmcDt  of  Theological  Seminaries.  Upon  this  we  will 
place  the  aid  which  he  has  rendered  to  those  who  have  translated  the  oracles 
of  God  into  the  languages  of  the  heathen.  Upon  this  we  will  place  the  progress 
iu  cUssical  learning  which  has  been  inaugurated  under  his  auspices.  And 
having  thus  raised  our  monument,  we  will  encirdo  it  with  a  wreath,  on  which 
shall  be  inscribed  the  names  of  those  eminent  biblical  scholars,  the  living  and 
the  dead,  who  have  placed  themselves,  primi  inter  pares^  among  the  biblical 
scholars  of  the  world,  and  who  owe  their  first  and  best  impulses  to  the  example 
aiid  encouragement  of  our  master.  Having  done  tlua,  I  will  ask  you,  and  all  of 
you,  to  say  who  of  the  present  age  has  raised  for  himself  a  prouder,  a  more 
glorious,  a  more  perennial  monument  And  when  the  history  of  biblical  leani- 
ing  in  this  country  sliall  be  written,  and  the  names  of  those  who  have  done 
worthily  shall  shine  in  letters  of  lights  who  can  doubt  that  the  first  place  on 
tliat  roll  will,  by  universal  consent,  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  MOSES 
STUART? 

In  the  same  spirit  of  generous  appreciation  is  his  eulogy  on  the 
life  and  sciences  of  Professor  Goddard,  of  Brown  University,  of 
which  the  following  paragraphs  will  serve  as  specimens. 

I  rise,  this  allemoon,  to  perform  one  of  tlie  saddest  duties  to  which  I  have 
over  been  appointed.  My  colleagues  have  requested  mo  to  deliver  a  discoXirse, 
in  commemoration  of  the  life  and  services  of  one  very  dear  to  us  all,  but,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  specially  dear  to  me.  He  was  the  first  officer  of  tliis 
institution  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  become  intimately  acquainted.  Our 
friendship  has  continued,  without  interruption,  from  its  commencement  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  During  the  whole  period,  within  which  we  were  associated 
as  ofl^rs  of  instruction,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  daily,  and  many  times 
in  the  day.  The  various  plans,  which,  since  my  knowledge  of  this  institution, 
have  been  hiid,  for  the  improvement  either  of  its  course  of  education  or  manner 
of  discipline,  have  all  received  the  benefit  of  his  wise  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. The  priaciples  on  which  they  dependc-fl  were  developed  by  mature  re- 
flection, and  the  measures  which  resulted  from  tliem  were  carried  into  efiect  by 
our  mutual  labor.  And  when,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  retired  from  the 
duties  of  that  chair  which  he  had  filled  with  equal  honor  to  himself  and  ad- 
▼antage  to  the  University,  we  all  considered  his  separation  from  us  to  be  rather 
in  form  than  in  fact.  We  unanimously  invited  him  to  be  present  at  all  the 
meetings  of  the  faculty,  assured  that  his  interest  remained  unabated  in  the 
prosperity  of  tlie  institution,  on  whose  reputation  his  kbors  had  conferred  so 
much  additional  lustre.  We  felt  that  his  talents,  and  labor  and  fame,  were  as 
much  as  ever  the  property  of  the  University.  For  myseUJ  I  may  truly  say,  that, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  I  have  taken  but  few  important  steps,  the  reasons  for 
which  I  have  not  discussed  in  the  freest  manner  with  him,  and  in  which,  also,  I 
have  not  been  in  a  great  degree  either  guided  by  his  counsel  or  encouraged  by 
his  approbation.  There  is  scarcely  a  topic  in  religion  or  morals,  in  literature  or 
social  law,  on  which  either  of  us  has  reflected,  that  we  have  not  discussed  to- 
gether. Neither  of  us  was  fond  of  disputation,  but  both  of  us  loved  exceeding- 
ly the  honest  and  unstudied  interchange  of  opinions.  It  so  happened,  that  our 
views  upon  most  of  these  subjects  were,  in  an  unusual  deg^ree,  identical.    The 
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very  last  conversation  in  which  we  were  engaged  related  to  those  great  troths 
revealed  to  us  by  Jesos  Christ,  in  the  belief  and  love  of  which  all  his  sjNritnal 
disciples  are  one.  A  few  dayd  previously,  I  had  requested  bis  advice  upon  % 
matter  of  some  importance  to  myself^  some  of  the  fiicts  in  connection  with 
which  I  then  submitted  to  him,  while  the  farther  considenition  of  them  we  de- 
ferred to  another  occasion. 

If  I  have  correctly  estimated  the  character  of  Mr.  €k>ddard,  its  most  remuk- 
able  feature  was  delicate  and  discriminating  sensibility.    I  have  already  n- 
marked  that  he  possessed  neither  taste  for  the  mathematics  nor  aptitude  for 
tracing  the  relations  which  they  discover.     Tliis  observation  might  with  truth 
be  more  widely  extended.    He  had  no  fondness  for  abstruse  reasoning  of  any 
kind ;  and  I  presume  rarely  followed  the  successive  steps  of  an  intricate  meta- 
physical argument  to  its  conclusion.     But  it  was  equally  true,  that  by  a  sort  of 
instinctive  sensibility,  he  seemed  to  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  result  whidi 
minds  diScrently  endowed  apprehended  only  by  the  slower  process  of  ratiodni- 
tion.     His  critical  perceptions  were  more  exquisitely  delicate  than  those  of  any 
man  whom  I  have  ever  known.     His  friends  never  ceased  to  admire  his  unsur- 
passed power  of  discerning  the  most  microscopic  want  of  adjustment  between  a 
thought  and  the  language  in  which  it  was  clothed.     He  saw  intuitively  the  pre- 
cise form  which  an  idea  should  assume,  in  any  portion  of  a  discourse,  and  the 
very  tinge  and  junction  of  words  which  would  most  clearly  and  happily  develop 
it.     He  frequently  could  not  give  Uie  reason  for  his  choice  of  an  expreaaioD,  and 
he  might  sometimes  ask  the  reason  of  others ;  but  the  reason  always  existed, 
and  bore  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  his  j  udgment   Hence  the  study  of  the  science 
of  rhetoric  produced  but  little  effect  upon  his  style.    It  seemed  not  to  teach  him  to 
write,  in  any  respect,  either  with  greater  accuracy  or  elegance,  but  only  to  pre 
him  tinner  confidence  in  the  decisions  of  his  own  sensibility.     He  learned  from 
the  study  of  rules  to  write  witli  less  anxiety,  and  to  correct  with  greatfir 
rapidity,  inasmuch  as  he  thus  knew  that  he  was  right,  when  beibre  he  had  only 
feU  it. 

The  same  spirit  of  warm-hearted  friendship  and  generons  appre- 
ciation of  his  valuable  services  as  Treasurer  of  the  University,  and 
of  his  high  character  as  an  educated  merchant,  mark  the  discourse 
delivered  on  the  death  of  Moses  B.  Ives.  So  too,  in  his  Review  of 
the  Progress  of  Popular  Education  in  his  Discourse  at  the  25tli 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instmction  in  1854, 
he  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  making  honorable  mention  of  those 
who  have  labored  faithfully  in  any  department  of  the  educational 
field.  After  dwelling  on  the  improvements  in  the  organization,  gra- 
dation, supervision,  and  instruction  of  schools,  Dr  Wayland  re- 
marks : 

Another  &ct  deserves  hero  to  be  mentioned,  and  I  refer  to  it  with  peculiir 
pleasure.  The  character  of  our  school-houses  has  also  been  greatly  improved. 
Not  long  since,  they  were  a  reproach  to  our  community,  and  a  striking  illostn- 
tion  of  the  forgetfulness  of  even  parental  affection.  Children  whose  homea 
were  in  every  respect  comfortable,  were  huddled  together  in  small  school-rooma^ 
horribly  cold  m  winter,  and  almost  suffocating  in  summer,  provided  with  buH 
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and  desks  apparently  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  intense  weariness, 
and  inflicting  no  contemtible  amount  of  pain.  Our  stables  indicated  more 
attention  to  the  wants  of  our  cattle,  than  our  school-houses  to  the  comfort  of 
our  children.  Who  of  us,  in  middle  life,  can  remember  without  a  shudder  the 
sufferings  of  a  school-room  in  winter.  A  delightful  change  has  come  over  us 
in  this  respect.  Architectural  talent  is  now  employed  in  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  which  are  ornaments  to  their  vicinity,  whether  in  town  or  country ;  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  has  rendered  them  commodious,  well  venti- 
lated, and  healthful  The  foul,  prison-like  smell  which  once  distinguished  the 
school-room  has  disappeared,  and  our  children,  in  airy  rooms,  with  convenient 
seats,  and  in  well  tempered  atmosphere,  find  interest  and  enjoyment  where  they 
formerly  experienced  nothing  but  nervous  prostration,  weariness,  and  intense 
discomfort  This  change,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  is  to  be  £&cribed  more  to  the 
labors  of  Henry  Barnard,  late  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecti- 
cut, than  to  any  other  cause.  This  gentleman  has  devoted  his  remarkable 
abilities,  for  many  years  to  the  improvement  of  Common  School  Education,  and 
the  result  of  his  labors  may  be  discovered  in  almost  every  town  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island.  ^ 

Another  important  feature  in  the  improvement  of  our  common  school  system 
may  be  observed  in  the  appointment  of  Superintendenta  I  believe  that  Prov- 
idence was  the  first  city  in  New  England,  in  which  the  office  of  Superintendent 
was  permanently  established.  To  John  L.  Hughes,  Esq.,  more  than  any  other 
individual,  are  wo  indebted  for  the  admirable  system  of  public  schools  which  wo 
now  enjoy.  Nathan  Bishop,  Esq.,  now  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  was  our  first  Superintendent,  and  under  hia  direction  our  present 
organization  received  its  form  and  pressure. 

In  a  review  of  Stanley's  "  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Arnold,"  in  the  North  American  Review  for  October  1844,  Dr. 
Way  land  exhibits  his  genial  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  that  great 
teacher  and  educator. 

When  he  went  to  Laleham,  he  adopted  education  as  his  profession  for  life. 
This  determination  effected  a  great  change  in  his  character.  It  turned  all  hia 
energies  in  one  direction.  It  brought  upon  him  definite,  entellectual,  and  moral 
responsibilities,  which  he  strengthened  himself  to  the  utmost  to  sustain.  He 
took  large  and  very  grave  views  of  the  field  of  duty  upon  which  he  had  entered, 
and  he  resolved  to  occupy  it  without  shrinking.  He  devoted  himself  without 
stint  to  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  his  pupils.  He  sought  to  improve  in  the 
highest  degree  every^one  committed  to  his  charge.  Henoe,  he  was  employed 
with  great  industry  in  enlarging  his  own  intellectual  resources.  But,  above  all, 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  prepare  his  pupils  for  heaven.  He  felt  that  he  must 
teach  them  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  if  he  desired  bis  instructions  to  have 
any  salutary  effect.  Hence,  all  his  moral  powers  received  fresh  energy  (torn 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  was  always  setting  before  his 
boys  the  highest  motives  of  Christian  conduct ;  and  these  motives  had  the  more 
oommanding  efficacy  from  the  fact,  tliat  their  instructor  was  himself  striving  to 
be  the  exemplar  of  all  that  he  inculcated. 

Dr.  Arnold  commenced  his  labors  at  Rugby  with  the  fixed  determination  to 
carry  fully  into  practice  the  opinions  which  he  had  formed.    He  had  a  dear 
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oonoeption  of  the  object  for  which  the  classics  sliould  be  stadied.  It  was  not 
that  learning  the  forms  of  nouns  and  verbs  strengthens  the  memoiy,  nor  that 
the  attention  to  minute  differences  sharpens  acuteness ;  nor  that  our  language  is 
in  part  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  through  them  we  may  learn 
more  accurately  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  oar  mother  tongue.  lie  bad  a 
different  and  far  higher  notion  of  the  office  of  a  classical  teacher.  He  looked 
upon  the  best  ages  of  Greece  and  Borne  as  periods  of  civilization  strikingly 
analogous  to  our  own,  and  as  periods  in  which  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
elements  of  the  human  mind  liad  attained  tlieir  most  perfect  development 
More  than  this,  a  grand  series  of  experiments  was  then  made  upon  government 
in  all  its  various  forms,  and  the  results  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  some 
of  the  profoundest  thinkers  who  have  ever  lived.  He  believed  that  we  can 
study  these  events,  and  arrive  at  the  knowledge  which  they  proffer,  better  than 
would  be  possible,  were  the  transactions  of  recent  occurrence ;  because  in  the 
study  of  the  ancient<«,  we  are  unbiased  by  the  prejudices  arising  from  our  polit- 
ical partialities.  Hence,  his  object,  in  teaching  the  classics,  was  to  render  the 
student  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  human  intellect  in  the  most  perfect 
state  of  development  which  it  lias  ever  attained. 

Tlie  great  point  at  which  he  aimed  was  to  call  out  and  exercise  all  the  powers 
of  the  pupil.  He  sought  to  impart  the  roost  valuable  knowledge;  but  he 
sought  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  boy  should,  with  every  lesson,  learn  better 
than  before  both  how  to  acquire  knowledge  for  himself  and  how  to  use  it  after 
it  had  been  acquired.  **  *  Tou  come  here,'  said  he  '  not  to  read,  but  1o  learn  horn 
to  read ; '  and  thus  the  greater  part  of  his  instructions  were  interwoven  with  the 
processes  of  their  own  minds,  there  was  a  continual  reference  to  their  own 
thouglits,  an  acknowledgment,  that,  so  far  as  their  reading  and  power  of  reasoning 
could  take  them,  they  ought  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own."  Thus  the  papil 
became  every  day  more  and  more  accustomed  to  bear  the  weight  of  original  think- 
ing, and  to  combine  the  maturity  of  manhood  with  the  vivacity  and  vigor  of  youth. 

But  while  he  was  thus  improving  the  study  of  the  classics,  he  did  not  contiDe 
his  efforts  simply  to  them.  He  introduced  the  teaching  of  the  French  and  Ge^ 
mun  lauguages  into  the  regular  course  of  school  instruction.  His  studies  had 
led  him  to  explore  the  wide  field  of  Continental  literature.  He  venerated  with- 
out measure  the  profound  and  universal  scholarsliip  of  Neibuhr  and  of  the 
Clievalier  Bunsen;  and  he  desired  to  awaken  in  his  pupils,  if  not  an  emulation 
of  such  examples,  at  least  a  scholarlike  admiration  of  their  vast  achievements. 
Ho  yvaa  fully  aware,  that  no  man  could  pretend  to  large,  and  vigorous  dasn- 
c-ol  erudition,  who  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  researches  of  those  modem 
scholars  who  have  thrown  such  a  flood  of  light  upon  almost  every  point  of 
philological  aud  historical  inquiry.  Hence,  he  ingrafted  (liese  studies  upon  the 
former  system. 

To  the  study  of  history,  both  ancient  and  modem,  he  attached  great  import- 
ance. The  groat  study,  at  present,  of  every  thoughtful  man,  is  the  social 
improvement  of  the  human  race.  The  great  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  may 
men  be  governed  so  as  to  escape  the  dangers  both  of  anarchy  and  despotism? 
At  no  time  has  tliis  subjecc  been  so  earnestly  pressed  upon  tho  consideratioQ 
of  every  man  in  the  civilized  world  as  at  present,  and  at  no  time  have  men  been 
80  much  disposed  to  attempt  every  variety  of  reckless  political  experiment 
Dr.  Arnold  was  a  firm  beUever  in  the  unceasing  progress  of  humanity.    He 
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abhored  thoRO  notions  that  would  keep  men  always  as  they  are,  both  becanae 
they  seemed  to  him  treason  against  our  common  nature,  and  to  lead,  of  necessity, 
to  revolution  and  anarchy.  But  he  desired,  that  every  attempt  at  improvement 
sliould  bo  made  with  a  profound  consideration  of  all  the  experience  of  the  past. 
He  believed,  that  the  principles  at  present  in  operation  have  been  in  operation 
from  the  beginning;  and  consequently,  that,  by  a  use  of  the  knowledge  of  tho 
past,  we  may  save  ourselves  from  innumerable  blunders  and  incalculable  mis- 
chief, lie  intended,  therefore,  so  to  teach  history,  as  to  render  it  the  means  of 
communicating,  not  merely  facts,  but  tho  rationale  of  tho  facts;  guiding  the  pu- 
pil to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  human  conduct,  of  political  right?,  of 
moral  philosophy  as  applied  to  society,  and  tliua^  in  a  word,  to  genuine,  high- 
minded  statesmanship. 

Every  one  must  be  aware  of  the  immense  effect  that  must  have  been  pro- 
duced upon  his  pupils  by  a  training  of  this  kind.  They  would  go  forth,  even 
in  youtli,  rich  in  knowledge,  and  strong  in  the  power  to  use  that  knowledge ; 
wise  far  beyond  their  age,  and  in  consequence  of  tliat  wisdom,  humble  and 
modest.  It  is,  moreover,  evident,  that  no  one  but  a  man  of  high  talent  could 
carry  out  such  a  system  of  education,  and  also,  that  nothing  would  so  finish 
and  perfo|^  his  talent  as  the  very  act  of  thus  carrying  it  out.  Dull,  formal  in- 
struction dwarfs  the  mind  of  teacher  and  pupil;  vigorous  and  manly  instruction 
expands  tho  faculties  of  both  in  almost  equal  measure.  It  was  this  very  exer- 
cise of  mind,  daily  calling  all  his  energies  into  active  employment,  that  rendered 
him  capable  of  performing  those  other  works,  which  would  have  seemed  suflQ- 
cient  for  the  exclusive  labor  of  even  an  able  man. 

Tho  question  can  not  but  arise  to  every  man  among  us, — shall  we  ever  have 
8uch  schools  as  this  in  our  country  ?  We  are  obliged  to  answer, — with  our 
present  opinions  and  practice,  never.  An  education  such  as  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, requires  sufficient  time  allotted  to  the  pupil,  and  sufficient  ability  to 
accomplish  it  in  the  instructor.  Our  system  deliberately  excludes  both  condi- 
tions. The  beau  ideal  of  our  system  is  to  render  the  course  of  education  as 
cheap  and  as  short  as  possible.  We  have  succeeded  in  our  attempt.  We  have 
made  it  very  cheap,  and  such  as  may  be  acquired  in  a  very  short  time ;  but 
after  all,  it  is  worth  no  more  than  we  give  for  it 

The  truth  is,  that  a  liberal  education  is  necessarily  an  expensive  accomplisli- 
ment  It  requires  high  talent  to  conduct  it :  and  high  talent  can  be  command- 
ed only  by  suitable  remuneration.  It  requires'  many  years  of  exclusive  study 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil, — of  study  so  exclusive  that  he  can  profitably  employ 
this  time  in  no'  other  occupation.  With  adequate  instructors,  under  a  proper 
system  of  stimulants  and  encouragement,  and  with  sufficient  tune  given  to  their 
work,  wo  should  make  as  good  scholars  as  any  people  on  earth.  But  we  pro- 
ceed on  principles  precisely  the  reverse.  In  the  first  place,  we  act  upon  the  be- 
lief, that  the  most  perfect  system  of  classical  education  is  that  which  will  enable 
a  young  man,  commencing  his  studies  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  and  labor- 
ing in  vacations,  or  by  the  receipt  of  scanty  eleemosjrnary  assistance,  to  proceed 
Bachelor  of  Arts  without  ever  finding  himself  in  debt.  Hence,  we  reduce  the 
salaries  of  teachers  very  far  below  those  of  any  other  professional  men,  and 
make  these  salaries  in  no  manner  dependent  upon  the  success  or  ability  of  the 
instructor.  We  make  the  requisitions  for  admission  to  college  such  as  to  meet 
the  circumstances  of  those  who  can  not  afford  to  spend  more  than  a  year,  or  a 
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year  and  a  half;  in  preparation.  Wo  crowd  every  sort  of  knowledge  into 
compass  of  four  years,  because  we  wish  our  youth  to  know  everything;  we  then 
shorten  the  period  of  study  by  useless  vacations,  so  that  the  indigent  may  be 
better  able  to  support  themselves ;  and  then  blame  our  schools  and  colleges, 
because  they  produce  so  little  effect  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  thdr 
pupils. 

It  will  of  course  be  asked, — ^are  you,  then,  proposing  to  exclude  the  poor 
from  the  blessings  of  a  liberal  education  ?  We  answer, —  we  propose  to  ex- 
clude nobody;  we  are  merely  setting  forth  the  reason  why  our  course  of  liberal 
education  is  no  better.  Without  regard  to  rich  or  poor,  we  would  seek  to  make 
the  education  good.  If  a  man  of  talents  and  good  character  he  poor,  it  i?  a 
public  service  to  assist  him  in  becoming  more  useful  to  the  community.  If  a 
man  have  not  talent,  it  is  commonly  a  misfortune  to  him  and  to  tlie  eommunitj 
to  place  him  in  a  profession.  But  in  neither  case  can  any  reason  be  found  for 
accommodating  the  whole  system  of  public  education  throughout  the  land  to 
meet  his  pecuniary  ability.  There  are  many  persons  in  every  communitr.  who 
can  afford  to  pay  but  one-third  of  the  ordinary  price  for  a  wheaten  loaf.  Would 
it  be  wise  or  just  to  reduce  the  wages  of  bakers  to  meet  this  exigency,  to  make 
bread  of  course  flour,  and,  in  order  to  economize  still  more,  allow  it  lb  be  only 
half-buked,  and  then  enact,  that  no  other  bread  but  that  produced  in  tliis  man* 
ner  should  be  eaten  ? 

We  have  left  no  space,  if  we  had  the  inclination,  to  present  an 
estimate  of  Dr.  Way  land's  labors  as  an  educator.  The  statement 
of  facts  which  in  the  beginning  we  proposed,  has  furnished  to  every 
reader  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  value  of  those 
labors,  and  of  the  ability  and  spirit  and  success  of  the  man.  Prob- 
ably no  man  living  places  a  lower  estimate  on  the  services  to  the 
world,  of  this  venerable  teacher,  than  he  himself.  We  reirret  that 
the  thought  has  ever  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have  served  hi» 
generation  and  his  Divine  Master  with  greater  acceptance  in  another 
sphere.  For  all  the  qualities  which  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree— such  as  a  natural  horror  of  trick  and  quackerv,  and  a  soul 
full  of  honor,  quick  sympathies  with  the  afflicted  and  oppressed, « 
companionable  nature,  and  fervent  piety,  have  tended  to  give  him 
special  power  and  success  as  an  educator.  A^d  we  can  not  forbear 
to  add  that  his  endowments  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  his  patience 
and  persistency  in  following  up  any  plan,  the  singular  coDcentration 
with  which  he  can  gather  all  his  faculties  for  the  work  he  has  to  do, 
and  his  capacity  for  detail  and  administration  would  have  secured 
distinction  in  any  career.  If  he  had  chosen,  he  might  have  stood 
among  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  country's  statesmen  or  merchant 
princes.  As  it  is,  he  ranks  among  the  most  remarkable  teachen 
and  writers  of  our  time. 


X.  INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION-ITS  OBJECTS  AND  METHODS. 

IMTRODUOTOBT  DISCOUBSB  BBFOBB  TBI  AMKRIOAN  INSTTrUTK  OF  INSTRUCTION  AT 

BOSTON,   MASS,   IN  AUGUST,    1830. 

BT  PRAVCI8  WATLAND,  PEEBIDBirr  OP  BEOWM  UMITBBBITT. 


In  the  long  train  of  her  joyous  anniversaries,  New  England  has 
yet  beheld  no  one  more  illustrious  than  this.  We  have  assembled 
to-day,  not  to  proclaim  how  well  our  fathers  have  done,  but  to  in- 
quire how  we  may  enable  their  sons  to  do  better.  We  meet,  not 
for  the  purposes  of  empty  pageant,  nor  yet  of  national  rejoicing; 
but  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  successful  means  for  cultivating,  to 
its  highest  pei*fection,  that  invaluable  amount  of  intellect,  which 
Divine  Providence  has  committed  to  our  hands.  We  have  come 
up  here  to  the  city  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  ask  how  we  may  render  their 
children  most  worthy  of  their  ancestors  and  most  pleasing  to  their 
God.  We  meet  to  give  to  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
in  carrying  forward  this  all-important  work,  and  here  to  leave  our 
professional  pledge,  that,  if  the  succeeding  generation  do  not  act 
worthily,  the  guilt  shall  not  rest  upon  those  who  are  now  the  In- 
structors of  New  England. 

Well  am  I  aware  that  the  occasion  is  worthy  of  the  choicest  effort 
of  the  highest  talent  in  the  land.  Sincerely  do  I  wish,  that  upon 
such  talent  the  duty  of  addressing  you  this  day  had  devolved. 
Much  do  I  regret  that  sudden  indisposition  has  deprived  me  of  the 
time  which  had  been  set  apart  to  meet  the  demands'of  the  present 
occasion,  and  that  I  am  only  able  to  offer  for  your  consideration 
sUch  reflections  as  have  been  snatched  from  the  most  contracted 
leisure,  and  gleaned  amid  the  hurried  hours  of  languid  convalescence. 
But  I  bring,  as  an  offering  to  the  cause  of  Education,  a  mind  deeply 
penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  its  surpassing  importance,  and  en- 
thusiastically ardent  in  anticipating  the  glory  of  its  ultimate  results. 
I  know,  then,  that  I  may  liberally  presume  upon  your  candor,  while 
I  rise  to  address  those,  to  very  many  of  whom  it  were  far  more  be- 
seeming that  I  quietly  and  humbly  listened. 

The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  our  mutual  improvement,  is^ 

The  object  of  intellectual  education;  and  the  manner  in  which  that 

object  is  to  be  attained. 

L  It  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  place,  us  under  a  constitution 
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of  universal  law.  By  this  we  mean,  that  nothing,  ^tlier  in  the 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  world,  is  in  any  proper  sense  con- 
tingent. Every  event  is  preceded  by  its  regular  antecedents,  and 
followed  by  its  regular  consequents;  and  hence  is  fonned  that  end- 
less chain  of  cause  and  effect  which  binds  together  the  innumerable 
changes  which  are  taking  place  everywhere  around  us. 

When  we  speak  of  this  system  as  slibjected  to  universal  law,  we 
mean  all  this  ;  but  this  is  not  all  that  we  mean.     The  term  law,  in 
a  higher  sense,  is  applied  to  beings  endowed  with  conscience  and 
will,  and  then  there  is  attached  to  it  the  idea  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments.    It  is  then  used  to  signify  a  constitution  so  arranged,  that 
one  course  of  action  shall  be  inevitably  productive  of  happiness, 
and  another  course  shall  be  as  inevitably  productive  of  misery. 
Now,  in  this  higher  sense  is  it  strictly  and  universally  true,  that  we 
arc  placed  under  a  constitution  of  law.     Every  action  which  we  per- 
fonn,  is  as  truly  amenable  as  inert  matter,  to  the  great  principles  of 
the  government  of  the  universe,  and  every  action  is  chained  to  the 
consequences  which  the  Creator  has  affixed  to  it,  as  unalterably  as 
any  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  in  physics.     And  thus,  with  equal 
eloquence  and  truth,  the  venerable  Hooker  has  said,  "Of  Law,  there 
can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of 
God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  ;  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  very 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power;   both  angels  and  men 
and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort 
and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the 
mother  of  their  peace  and  joy." 

Such  a  constitution  having  been  established  by  a  perfectly  wise 
Creator,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  it  will  remain  unchangeable. 
His  laws  will  not  be  altered  for  our  convenience.  We  may  obey 
them  or  disobey  them,  we  may  see  them  or  not  see  them,  we  may 
be  wise  or  unwise,  but  they  will  be  rigidly  and  unalterably  enforced. 
Thus  must  it  ever  be,  until  we  have  the  power  to  resist  the  strength 
of  omnipotence. 

Again ;  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  very  constitution  which 
God  has  established,  is,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence,  de- 
vised for  just  such  a  being,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  as  man. 
By  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  man  may  be  as  happy  as  his  pre- 
sent state  will  allow.  Misery  is  always  the  result  of  a  violation  of 
some  of  the  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established.  Hence,  our 
great  business  here,  is,  to  know  and  obey  the  laws  of  our  Creator, 

That  part  of  man  by  which  we  know,  and,  in  the  most  important 
sense,  <  bey  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  is  called  mind.     I  ase  the  word 
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in  its  general  sense,  to  signify,  not  merely  a  substance,  not  matter, 
capable  of  intellection,  but  one  also  capable  of  willing,  and  to  which 
is  attached  the  responsibility  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  action. 
And,  still  further,  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  mind,  that  increased  power 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  a  more  universal  disposition 
to  obedience,  may  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  one  mind  upon  an- 
other, or,  of  the  well-directed  efforts  of  the  individual  mind  itself. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  evident  that 
man  would  immediately  perish.  But  it  is  possible  for  him  to  have 
only  so  much  knowledge  of  them  as  will  barely  keep  generation 
after  generation  in  existence,  without  either  adding  anything  to  the 
stock  of  intellectual  acquisition,  or  subjecting  to  his  use  any  of  the 
various  agents  which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  everywhere  scat- 
tered around,  for  the  supply  of  his  wants  and  the  relief  of  his 
necessities.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Aborigines  of  our  country, 
and  such  had  it  been  for  centuries.  Such,  also,  with  but  very  few 
and  insignificant  exceptions,  is  the  case  in  Mohammedan  and  Pagan 
countries.  The  sources  of  their  happiness  are  few  and  intermit- 
ting— those  of  their  misery  multiplied  and  perpetual. 

Looking  upon  such  nations  as  these,  we  should  involuntarily  ex- 
claim. What  a  waste  of  being,  what  a  loss  of  happiness,  do  we  be- 
hold 1  Here  are  intelligent  creatures,  placed  under  a  constitution 
devised  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  promote  their  happiness.  The  very 
penalties  which  they  suffer,  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  divine  good- 
ness— mere  monitions  to  direct  them  in  the  paths  of  obedience. 
And  besides  this,  they  are  endowed  with  a  mind  perfectly  formed 
to  investigate  and  discover  these  laws,  and  to  derive  its  highest 
pleasure  from  obeying  them.  Yet  that  mind,  from  want  of  culture, 
has  become  useless.  It  achieves  no  conquests.  It  removes  no  in- 
felicities. Here,  then,  must  the  remedy  be  applied.  This  immate- 
rial part  must  be  excited  to  exertion,  and  must  be  trained  to  obedi- 
ence. Just  so  soon  as  this  process  is  commenced,  a  nation  begins 
to  emerge  from  the  savage,  and  enter  upon  the  civihzed  state.  Just 
in  proportion  to  the  freedom  and  the  energy  with  which  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  developed,  and  the  philosophical  humiUty  with 
which  they  are  exercised,  does  a  people  advance  in  civilization.  Just 
in  proportion  as  a  people  is  placed  under  contrary  influences,  is  its 
movement  retrograde. 

The  science  which  teaches  us  how  to  foster  these  energies  of 
mind  is  the  science  of  Education.  In  few  words,  I  would  say,  the 
object  of  the  science  of  Education^  is,  to  render  mind  the  fittest  possi- 
ble instrument  for  discovering,  applying,  or  obeying,  the  laws  un- 
der which  God  has  placed  the  universe. 
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That  all  this  is  necessary,  in  order  to  cany  forwaui  the  hxanm 
species  to  the  degree  of  happiness  which  it  is  destined,  at  some 
time  or  other,  to  attain,  may  be  easily  shown. 

The  laws  of  the  universe  must  be  discovered.  Until  they  are  dia- 
covered,  we  shall  be  continually  violating  them  and  suffenng  the 
penalty,  without  either  possibility  of  rescue  or  hope  of  alleviation, 
ilence  the  multitude  of  bitter  woes  which  ignorance  inflicts  upon  t 
people.  Hence  the  interest  which  every  man  should  take  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  Who.  can  tell  how  countless  are  the  infeli- 
cities which  have  been  banished  from  the  world,  by  the  discoverj 
of  the  simple  law  that  a  magnetized  needle,  when  freely  suspended, 
will  point  to  the  north  and  south  I 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  a  law  be  discovered.  Its  relations  to  other 
laws  must  be  ascertained,  and  the  means  devised  by  which  it  maj 
be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  human  want.  This  is  called  ap- 
plication^  or  invention.  The  law  of  the  expansive  power  of  steam 
was  discovered  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  1663.  It  remained, 
however,  for  the  inveptive  power  of  Watt  and  Fulton,  more  than  a 
century  afterward,  to  render  it  subservient  to  the  happiness  of  man. 
From  want  of  skill  in  a  single  branch  of  this  department  of  mental 
labor,  the  human  race  has  frequently  been  kept  back  for  ages.  The 
ancients,  for  instance,  came  very  near  the  invention  of  the  printing 
])res8.  Thus  has  it  been  with  several  other  of  the  most  important 
inventions.  It  makes  a  thoughtful  man  sad,  at  the  present  day,  to 
observe  how  many  of  the  most  important  agents  of  nature  we  are 
obliged  to  expose  to  the  gaze  of  lecture-rooms,  without  being  able 
to  reveal  a  single  practical  purpose  for  which  they  were  created. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  man  may  know  a  law  of  his  Creator,  and 
in!i](?rstand  its  application ;  but  if  he  do  not  obey  it,  he  will  neither 
roap  the  reward  nor  escape  the  penalty  which  the  Creator  has  an- 
nexed to  it.  Here  we  enter,  at  once,  into  the  mysterious  region  of 
human  will,  of  motive,  and  of  conscience.  To  examine  it  at  present 
is  not  my  design.  I  will  only  remark,  that  some  great  improvement 
is  necessary  in  this  part  of  our  nature,  before  we  cam  ever  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  universe.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  philosopher  can  escape  the  conviction,  that  when  important 
truth  is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  we  neither  possess  the  candor  of 
judgment,  nor  the  humility  of  obedience,  which  befits  the  relations 
existing  between  a  creature  and  his  Creator.  In  proof  of  this,  it  i» 
sufficient  to  refer  to  well  known  facts.  Galileo  suffered  the  venge- 
ance of  the  Inquisition,  for  declaring  the  sun  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
planetary  system !  How  slow  were  the  learned  in  adopting  the  dia- 
coveries  of  Hervey  or  of  Newton  I     Still  more  visible  is  this  ob- 
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stinacj,  wheft  the  application  of  a  moral  law  is  clearly  discovered. 
Though  supported  by  incontrovertible  argument,  how  slowly  have 
the  principles  of  religious  toleration  gained  foothold  even  in  the 
civilized  world !  After  the  slave  trade  had  been  proved  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  at  variance  with  every 
law  of  the  Creator,  for  nearly  twenty  years  did  Clarkson  and  his 
associates  labor,  before  they  could  obtain  the  act  for  its  abolition.  • 
And  to  take  an  illustration  nearer  home, — how  coolly  do  we  look  on 
and  behold  lands  held  by  unquestionable  charter  from  Almighty 
God,  in  defiance  of  an  hundred  treaties  by  which  the  faith  of  this 
country  has  been  pledged — in  violation  of  every  acknowledged  law, 
human  and  divine,  wrested  from  a  people,  by  whose  forbearance,  a 
century  ago,  our  fathers  were  permitted  to  exist !  I  speak  not  the 
language  of  party.  I  eschew  and  abhor  it ;  but  "  I  speak  with  the 
freedom  of  history,  and  I  hope  without  offence."  These  examples 
are  at  least  sufficient  to  show  us,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not,  at 
present,  the  fittest  instrument  possible  for  obeying  the  laws  of  his 
Creator,  and  that  there  is  need,  therefore,  of  that  science  which 
shall  teach  him  to  become  such  an  instrument. 

The  question  which  will  next  arise,  is  this  : — Can  these  things  be 
taught  f  Is  it  practicable,  by  any  processes  which  man  can  devise, 
to  render  mind  a  fitter  instrument  for  discovering,  applying  and 
obeying  the  laws  of  his  Creator  ?  We  shall  proceed,  in  the  next 
place,  to  show  that  all  this  is  practicable. 

1.  It  is  practicable  to  train  the  mind  to  greater  skill  in  discovery, 
A  few  facts  will  render  this  sufficiently  evident. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  some  modes  of  thinking  are  better 
adapted  to  the  discovery  of  truth  than  others.  Those  trains  of 
thought  which  follow  the  order  of  cause  and  effect,  premises  and 
conclusion,  or,  in  general,  what  is  considered  the  order  of  the  under- 
standing, are  surely  more  likely  to  result  in  discovery  than  those 
which  follow  the  order  of  the  casual  relations,  as  of  time,  place,  re- 
semblance and  contrast,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  order  of 
the  imagination.  Discovery  is  the  fruit  of  patient  thought,  and  not 
of  impetuous  combination.  Now  it  must  be  evident  that  mind,  di- 
rected in  the  train  of  the  understanding,  will  be  a  far  better  instru- 
ment of  discovery  than  if  under  the  guidance  of  the  imagination. 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  one  mode  of  thinking  may  be  as  well 
cultivated  as  the  other,  or  as  any  mode  whatsoever.  And  hence 
has  arisen  the  mighty  effect  which  Bacon  produced  upon  the  world. 
He  allured  men  from  the  weaving  of  day-dreams  to  the  employment 
of  their  reason.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  acquire  skill  in  the  use 
of  our  reason,  will  be  the  progress  of  tmth. 
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Again ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  consequence  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Bacon,  or,  in  other  words,  in  consequence  of  improvement 
in  education,  the  human  mind  has,  in  fact,  become  a  vastly  more 
skillful  instrument  of  discovery  than  ever  it  was  before.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  fact,  that  more  power  has  been 
gained  over  the  agents  of  nature,  and  that  they  have  been  made  to 
yield  a  greater  amount  of  human  happiness  to  the  human  race, 
within  the  last  one  hundred  years,  than  for  ten  times  that  period 
before.  This,  of  itself,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  an  abundant  in- 
crease of  intellectual  activity.  I  would  also  refer  to  the  fiict  that 
several  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  have  been  made  by  dif- 
ferent men  at  the  same  time.  This  would  seem  to  show,  that  mind 
in  the  aggregate  was  moving  forward,  and  that  everything  with 
which  we  are  now  acquainted  must  soon  have  been  discovered,  even 
if  it  had  eluded  the  sagacity  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
observe  it.  This  shows  that  the  power  of  discovery  has  already 
been  in  some  degree  increased  by  education.  What  has  been  so 
auspiciously  begun,  can  surely  be  carried  to  far  greater  perfection. 

Again ;  if  we  inquire  what  are  those  attributes  of  mind  on  which 
discovery  mainly  depends,  I  think  we  shall  find  them  to  be  patient 
observation,  acute  discrimination,  and  cautious  induction.  Such 
were  the  intellectual  traits  of  Newton,  that  prince  of  modem  philoso- 
phers. Now  it  is  evident  that  these  attributes  can  be  cultivated,  as 
well  as  those  of  taste  or  im^nation.  Hence,  it  seems  as  evident 
that  the  mind  may  be  trained  to  discovery,  that  is,  that  mind  may 
be  so  disciplined  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  particular  laws  of 
any  individual  substance,  as  that  any  other  thing  may  be  done. 

2.  By  application  or  inventiony  I  mean  the  contriving  of  tliose  com- 
binations by  which  the  already  discovered  laws  of  the  universe  may  be 
rendered  available  to  the  happiness  of  man.  It  is  possible  to  render 
the  mind  a  fitter  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

In  proof  of  this  remark,  I  may  refer  you  to  tlie  two  first  con- 
siderations to  which  I  have  just  adverted ;  namely,  that  some  trains 
of  thought  are  more  productive  of  invention  than  others,  and  that, 
by  following  those  trains,  greater  progress  has,  within  a  few  years, 
been  made  in  invention,  than  within  ten  times  that  period  before. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  qualities  of  mind  on 
which  invention  depends,  are  somewhat  dissimilar  from  those  neces- 
sary to  discovery.  Invention  depends  upon  accuracy  of  knowledge 
in  detail,  as  well  as  in  general,  and  a  facility  for  seizing  upon  distant, 
and  frequently  recondite  relations.  Discovery  has  more  to  do  with 
llu;  simple  quality,  invention  with  the  complex  connections.  Dis- 
covery views  truth  in  the  abstract;  invention  views  it  either  in  con- 
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nection  with  other  truth,  or  in  its  relation  to  other  beings.  Hence 
has  it  so  frequently  taken  place,  that  philosophers  have  been  unable 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  own  discoveries ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  powers  of  discovery  and  of  invention  are  so  seldom  com- 
bined in  the  same  individual.  In  one  thing,  however,  they  agree. 
Both  depend  upon  powers  of  mind  capable  of  cultivation ;  and, 
therefore,  both  are  susceptible  of  receiving  benefit  beyond  any  as- 
signable degree,  by  the  progress  of  education. 

3.  The  mind  may  be  rendered  a  fitter  instrument  for  obeying  the 
laws  of  the  universe.  This  will  be  accomplished,  when  men,  first, 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  second, 
when  they  are  better  disposed  to  obey  them.  That  both  of  these 
may  be  accomplished,  scarcely  needs  confirmation. 

For,  first,  I  surely  need  not  consume  your  time  to  prove,  that  a 
much  greater  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  universe 
might  be  communicated  in  a  specified  time,  than  is  communicated 
at  present.  Improvement  in  this  respect  depends  upon  two  princi- 
ples;— first,  greater  skill  may  be  acquired  in  teaching;  and  second, 
the  natural  progress  of  the  sciences  is  toward  simplification.  As 
they  are  improved,  the  more  proximate  relations  of  things  are  dis- 
covered, the  media  are  rendered  clearer,  and  the  steps  in  the  illus- 
tration of  truth  less  numerous.  As  a  man  knows  more  of  the  laws 
of  his  Creator,  he  can  surely  obey  them  better. 

And,  secondly,  those  dispositions  which  oppose  our  meek  and 
humble  obedience,  may  be  corrected.  Candor  may  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  prejudice,  and  envy  may  be  exchanged  for  a  generous 
ardor  after  truth.  This  a  good  teacher  frequently  accompUshes 
now.  And  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  docs  present  a  most  sur- 
prising cure  for  those  dispositions,  which  oppose  the  progress  of 
truth  and  interfere  with  our  obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  our  be- 
ing, no  one,  who,  at  the  present  day,  looks  upon  the  human  race 
with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  can  with  any  semblance  of  candor 
venture  to  deny. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  did  time  permit,  by  an  examination  of 
the  various  laws,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  under  which  we 
are  placed,  to  show  that  the  principles  which  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  illustrate,  are  universal,  and  apply  to  every  possible  action  of 
the  most  eventful  life.  It  could  thus  be  made  to  appear  that  all  the 
happiness  of  man  is  derived  from  discovering,  applying,  or  obeying 
the  laws  of  his  Creator,  and  that  all  his  misery  is  the  result  of  igno- 
rance or  disobedience ;  and  hence,  that  the  good  of  the  species  can  be 
permanently  promoted,  and  permanently  promoted  only  by  the  ac- 
compUshment  of  that  which  I  have  stated  to  be  the  object  of  educatioiL 
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I  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  show,  from  onr  situation  as  just 
such  creatures,  namely,  under  laws  of  which  we  come  into  the  world 
ignorant,  and  laws  which  can  only  he  known  hy  a  mind  possessed 
of  acquired  power,  that  there  is,  in  our  present  state,  the  need  of 
such  a  science  as  that  of  education.  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
what  is  its  object,  and  also  to  show  that  that  object  may  be  accom- 
plished. I  will  now  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  relation  which  this  science  sustains  to  other  sciences. 

1.  If  the  remarks  already  made  have  the  least  foundation  in  truth, 
we  do  not  err  in  claiming  for  education  the  rank  of  a  distinct  science. 
It  has  its  distinct  subject,  its  distinct  object,  and  is  governed  by  its 
own  laws.  And,  moreover,  it  has,  like  other  sciences,  its  corres- 
ponding art, — the  art  of  teaching.  Now  if  this  be  so,  we  would 
ask  how  any  man  should  understand  this  science,  any  more  than 
that  of  mathematics  or  astronomy,  without  ever  having  studied  iti 
or  having  even  thought  about  it  ?  If  there  be  any  such  art  as  the 
art  of  teaching,  wc  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  shall  be 
considered  fully  qualified  to  exercise  it,  without  a  day's  practice, 
when  a  similar  attempt  in  any  other  art  would  expose  him  to  ridicule? 
Henceforth,  let  the  ridicule  be  somewhat  more  justly  distributed. 

2.  The  connections  of  this  science  are  more  extensive  than  those 
of  any  other.  Almost  any  one  of  the  other  sciences  may  flourish 
independently  of  the  rest.  Rhetoric  may  be  carried  to  high  perfec- 
tion, whilst  the  mathematics  are  in  their  infancy.  Physical  science 
may  advance,  whilst  the  science  of  interpretation  is  stationary.  No 
science,  however,  can  be  independent  of  the  science  of  education. 
By  education  their  triumphs  are  made  known ;  by  education  alone 
can  they  be  multiplied. 

Hence,  thirdly,  it  is  upon  education  that  the  progress  of  all  other 
sciences  depends.  A  science  is  a  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe  on  one  particular  subject.  Its  progress  is  marked  by  the 
number  of  these  laws  which  it  reveals,  and  the  multiplicity  of  their 
relations  which  it  unfolds.  Now  we  have  before  shown  that  the 
number  of  laws  which  are  discovered,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
skill  of  mind,  the  instrument  which  is  to  discover  them.  Hence, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  science  of  education,  will 
be  the  power  which  man  obtains  over  nature,  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  the  abundance  of  means 
of  happiness  which  he  enjoys. 

If  this  be  so,  it  would  not  seem  arrogant  to  claim  for  education 
the  rank  of  the  most  important  of  the  sciences,  excepting  only  the 
science  of  morals.  And,  hence,  we  infer,  that  it  presents  subjecti 
▼ast  enough,  and  interests  grave  enough,  to  task  the  highest  effort 
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of  the  most  gifted  intellect,  in  the  full  vigor  of  its  powers.  Is  it  not 
80!  If  it  be  so,  on  what  principle  of  common  sense  is  it,  that  a 
man  is  considered  good  enough  for  a  teacher,  because  he  has  most 
satisfactorily  proved  himself  good  for  no  one  thing  else  ?  Why  is 
it,  that  the  utter  want  of  sufficient  health  to  exercise  any  other  pro- 
fession, is  frequently  the  only  reason  why  a  man  should  be  thrust 
into  this,  which  requires  more  active  mental  labor  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties,  than  any  other  profession  whatsoever  ?  Alas !  it  is  not 
by  teachers  such  as  these  that  the  intellectual  power  of  a  people  is 
to  be  created.  To  hear  a  scholar  say  a  lesson,  is  not  to  educate 
him.  He  who  is  not  able  to  leave  his  mark  upon  a  pupil,  never 
ought  to  have  one.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that,  in  the  thrice  re- 
splendent days  of  the  intellectual  glory  of  Greece,  teachers  were  in 
high  places.  Isoc rates,  Plato,  Zeno,  and  Aristotle  were,  without 
question,  star^  of  by  very  far  the  first  magnitude,  in  that  matchless 
constellation,  which  still  surrounds  with  undiminished  effulgence  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Minerva. 

And,  lastly,  if  the  science  of  education  be  thus  important,  is  it  not 
worthy  of  public  patronage  ?  Knowledge  of  every  sort  is  valuable 
in  a  community,  very  far  beyond  what  it  costs  to  produce  it.  Hence 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  man  to  furnish  establishments  by  which 
knowledge  can  be  increased.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  should 
be  afforded,  it  belongs  to  political  economists  to  treat  Let  me 
suggest  only  a  very  few  hints  on  the  subject.  Books  are  the  re- 
positories of  the  learning  of  past  ages.  Longer  time  than  that  of 
an  individuaPs  life,  and  greater  wealth  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  teach- 
ers, are  required  to  collect  them  in  numbers  sufficient  for  extensive 
usefulness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  instruments  for  philosophical 
research.  Let  these  be  furnished,  and  furnished  amply.  Let  your 
instructors  have  the  use  of  them,  if  you  please,  gratuitously ;  and 
if  you  do  not  please,  not  so,  and  then,  on  the  principles  which 
govern  all  other  labor,  let  every  teacher,  like  every  other  man,  take 
care  of  himself.  Give  to  every  man  prominent  and  distinct  indi- 
viduality. Remove  all  the  useless  barriers  which  shelter  him  from 
the  full  and  direct  effect  of  public  opinion.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that, 
by  becoming  a  teacher,  he  has  not  lost  all  pretensions  to  common 
sense ;  and  that  he  may  possibly  know  as  much  about  his  own  busi- 
ness as  those,  who,  by  confession,  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  In 
a  word,  make  teaching  the  business  of  men,  and  you  will  have  men 
to  do  the  business  of  teaching.  I  know  not  that  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, so  far  as  teachers  are  concerned,  requires  any  other  patronage. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  which,  I  am  awarci 
it  becomes  me  to  treat  with  all  possible  brevity. 
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II.  In  what  manner  shall  mind  be  thas  rendered  a  fitter  instra- 
ment  to  answer  the  purposes  of  its  creation  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  let  us  go  back  a  little.  We  hare  sbovn 
that  the  present  constitution  of  things  is  constructed  for  man,  and 
that  man  is  constructed  for  the  present  constitution.  As  mind,  then, 
is  the  instrument  by  which  he  avails  himself  of  the  laws  of  that 
constitution,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  endowed  with  all  the 
powers  necessary  to  render  it  subservient  to  his  best  interests. 
Were  it  possible,  therefore,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  it 
any  additional  faculties.  All  that  is  possible,  is,  to  cultivate  to 
higher  perfection  those  faculties  which  exist,  or  to  vary  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  To  cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  original  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  is  to  render  it  the  fittest  possible  instrument  for  dis- 
overing,  applying,  and  obeying  the  laws  of  its  creation. 

This  is,  however,  an  answer  to  the  question  in  the  abstract,  and 
without  any  regard  to  time.  But  the  question  to  us,  is  not  an  ab- 
stract question ;  it  has  regard  to  time.  That  is  to  say,  we  do  not 
ask  simply  what  is  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  mind,  but  what  b 
the  best  mode  of  doing  it  now,  when  so  many  ages  have  elapsed, 
and  so  many  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  have  been  discovered. 
Much  knowledge  has  already  been  acquired  by  the  human  race,  and 
this  knowledge  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  pupiL 

All  this  every  one  sees  at  first  glance  to  be  true.  Nearly  all  the 
time  spent  in  pupilage,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  b 
in  fact  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  those  laws  which  have  been 
already  discovered.  Without  a  knowledge  of  them,  education 
would  be  almost  useless.  Without  it,  there  could  evidently  be  no 
progressive  improvement  of  the  species.  Education,  considered  in 
this  light  alone,  has  very  many  and  very  important  ends  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  desirable  that  the  pupil  should  be  taught  tkoroughlif; 
that  is,  that  he  should  have  as  exact  and  definite  a  knowledge  as 
possible  of  the  law  and  of  its  relations.  It  is  desirable  that  he  be 
taught  jyermanently  ;  that  is,  that  the  truth  communicated  be  so  as- 
sociated with  his  other  knowledge,  that  the  lapse  of  time  will  not 
easily  erase  it  from  his  memory.  It  is  important,  also,  that  no  more 
time  be  consumed  in  the  process  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  He 
who  occupies  two  years  in  teaching  what  might  as  well  be  taught 
with  a  little  more  industry  in  one  year,  does  his  pupil  a  far  greater 
injury  than  would  be  done  by  simply  abridging  his  life  by  a  year. 
He  not  only  abstracts  from  his  pupil's  acquisition  that  year's  im- 
provement, but  all  the  knowledge  which  would  have  been  the  fruit 
of  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  being. 

If,  then,  all  that  portion  of  our  time  which  is  devoted  to  edaca- 
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lion  must  be  occupied  in  acquiring  the  laws  of  the  universe,  bow 
shall  opportunity  be  afforded  for  cultivating  the  original  powers  of 
the  mind  ?  I  answer,  an  all-wise  Creator  has  provided  for  this  neces- 
sity of  our  intellectual  nature.  His  laws,  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
case,  are  in  full  and  perfect  harmony. 

For,  first,  the  original  powers  of  the  mind  arc  cultivated  by  use. 
This  law,  I  believe,  obtains  in  respect  to  all  our  powers,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral.  But  it  must  be  by  the  use  of  each  several 
faculty.  The  improvement  of  the  memory  does  not,  of  necessity, 
strengthen  the  power  of  discrimination ;  nor  does  the  improvement 
of  natural  logical  acutencss,  of- necessity,  add  sensibility  to  the  taste. 
The  law  on  this  subject  seems  to  be,  that  every  several  faculty  is 
strengthened  and  rendered  more  perfect  exactly  in  proportion  as  it 
is  subjected  to  habitual  and  active  exercise. 

And,  secondly,  it  will  be  found  that  the  secret  of  teaching  most 
thoroughly,  permanently,  and  in  the  shortest  time,  that  is,  of  giving 
to  the  pupil  in  a  given  time  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  con- 
sists in  so  teaching  as  to  give  the  most  active  exercise  to  the  original 
faculties  of  the  mind.  So  that  it  i%  perfectly  true,  that  if  you  wished 
BO  to  teach  as  to  make  the  mind  the  fittest  possible  instrument  for 
discovering,  applying,  and  obeying  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  you 
would  so  teach  as  to  give  to  the  mind  the  greatest  amount  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  wished  so  to  teach  as  to  give  to 
a  pupil,  in  a  given  time,  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  you 
would  so  teach  as  to  render  his  mind  the  fittest  instrument  for  dis- 
covering applying  and  obeying  the  laws  of  its  Creator. 

I  do  not  forget  that  the  discussion  of  the  practical  busmess  of 
teaching  is,  on  this  occasion,  committed  to  other  hands.  You  will, 
however,  I  trust,  allow  me  to  suggest  here,  one  or  two  principles 
which  seem  to  me  common  to  all  teaching,  and  which  are  in  their 
nature  calculated  to  produce  the  results  to  which  I  have  referred. 

1.  Let  a  pupil  understand  every  thing  that  it  is  designed  to  teach 
him.  If  he  can  not  understand  a  thing  this  year,  it  was  not  designed 
by  his  Creator  that  he  should  learn  it  this  year.  But  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  precisely  here  is  seen  the  power  of  a  skillful  teacher. 
It  is  his  business  to  make  a  pupil,  if  possible,  understand.  Very 
few  things  are  incapable  of  being  understood,  if  they  be  reduced  to 
their  ultimate  elements.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  power  of  ac- 
curate and  natural  analysis  is  so  invaluable  to  a  teacher.  By  sim- 
plification and  patience,  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  easily  ab- 
struse subjects  may  be  brought  within  the  grasp  of  even  the  facul. 
ties  of  children.  Let  a  teacher,  then,  first  understand  a  subject  him- 
8el£    Let  him  know  that  he  understands  it.    Let  him  reduce  it  to 
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its  natural  divisions  and  its  simplest  elements.     And  then,  let  him 
see  that  his  pupils  understand  it.     This  is  the  first  step. 

2.  I  would  recommend  the  frequent  repetition  of  whatever  has 
been  acquired.  For  want  of  this,  an  almost  incalculable  amoant  of 
invaluable  time  is  annually  wasted.  Who  of  us  has  not  forgotten 
far  more  than  he  at  present  knows?  What  is  understood  to-<kj, 
may  with  pleasure  be  reviewed  to-morrow.  If  it  be  frequently  re- 
viewed, it  will  bo  associated  with  all  our  other  knowledge,  and  be 
thoroughly  engraven  on  the  memory.  If  it  be  laid  aside  for  t 
month  or  two,  it  will  be  almost  as  difficult  to  recover  it  as  to  acqmre 
a  new  truth ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  destitute  of  the  interest  derived 
only  from  novelty.  If  this  be  the  case  with  us  generally,  I  need  not 
say  how  peculiarly  the  remark  applies  to  the  young. 

But  lastly,  and  above  all,  let  me  insist  upon  the  importance  of 
universal  practice  of  every  thing  that  is  learned.  No  natter 
whether  it  be  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  or  a  rule  in  grammar,  a 
principle  in  rhetoric,  or  a  theorem  in  the  mathematics;  as  soon  as 
it  is  learned  and  understood,  let  it  be  practiced.  Let  exercises 
be  so  devised  as  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  its  application. 
Let  him  construct  exercises  himself.  Let  him  not  leave  them  until 
he  feels  that  he  understands  both  the  law  and  its  application,  and  is 
able  to  make  use  of  it  freely  and  without  assistance.  The  mind 
never  will  derive  power  in  any  other  way.  Nor  will  it,  in  any  other 
way,  attain  to  the  dignity  of  certain,  and  practical,  and  available 
science. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone,  then,  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  business  of  a  teacher  is  so  to  communicate  knowledge  as  most 
constantly  and  vigorously  to  exercise  the  original  faculties  of  the 
mind.  In  this  manner  he  will  both  convey  the  greatest  amount  of 
instruction,  and  create  the  largest  amount  of  mental  power. 

I  intended  to  confirm  these  remarks  by  a  reference  to  the  modes  of 
teaching  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  science.  But  I 
fear  that  I  should  exhaust  your  patience,  and  also  that  I  might  an- 
ticipate what  will  be  much  better  illustrated  by  those  who  will  come 
after  me.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  by  applying  these  considera- 
tions to  the  elucidation  of  some  subjects  of  general  importance. 

1.  If  these  remarks  be  true,  they  show  us  in  what  manner  tcx^ 
books  ought  to  be  constructed.  They  should  contain  a  clear  exhi- 
bition of  the  subject,  its  limits  and  relations.  They  should  be  a^ 
ranged  after  the  most  perfect  method,  so  that  the  pupil  may  easily 
survey  the  subject  in  all  its  ramifications ;  and  should  be  furnished 
with  examples  and  questions  to  illustrate  every  principle  which  they 
contain.    It  should  be  the  design  of  the  author  to  make  aach  a  book 
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as  could  neither  be  studied  unless  the  pupil  understood  it,  nor  taught 
unless  the  instructor  understood  it.  Such  books,  in  every  depart- 
ment, are,  if  I  mistake  not,  very  greatly  needed. 

If  this  be  true,  what  are  we  to  think  of  many  of  those  school- 
books  which  are  beginning  to  be  very  much  in  vogue  amongst  us? 
There  first  appears,  perhaps,  an  abridgment  of  a  scientific  text- 
book. Then,  lest  neither  instructor  nor  pupil  should  be  able  to  un- 
derstand it,  without  assistance,  a  copious  analysis  of  each  page  or 
chapter  or  section,  is  added  in  a  second  and  improved  edition. 
Then,  lest,  after  all,  the  instructor  should  "not  know  what  questions 
should  be  asked,  a  copious  list  of  these  is  added  to  a  third  and  still 
more  improved  edition.  The  design  of  this  sort  of  work  seems  to 
be  to  reduce  all  mental  exercise  to  a  mere  act  of  the  memory,  and 
then  to  render  the  necessity  even  for  the  use  of  this  faculty  as  small 
as  may  be  possible.  Carry  the  principle  but  a  little  farther,  and  an 
automaton  would  answer  every  purpose  exactly  as  well  as  an  in- 
structor. Let  us  put  away  all  these  miserable  helps,  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, I  pray  you.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  business  of  an  in- 
structor begins  where  the  office  of  a  book  ends.  It  is  the  action  of 
mind  upon  mind,  exciting,  awakening,  showing  by  example  the 
power  of  reasoning  and  the  scope  of  generalization,  and  rendering 
it  impossible  that  the  pupil  should  not  think ;  this  is  the  noble  and 
the  ennobling  duty  of  an  instructor. 

2.  These  remarks  will  enable  us  to  correct  an  error  which  of  late 
has  done  very  much  evil  to  the  science  of  education.  Some  years 
since,  I  know  not  when,  it  was  supposed,  or  we  have  said  it  was 
supposed,  that  the  whole  business  of  education  was  to  store  the 
mind  with  facts.  Dugald  Stewart,  I  believe,  somewhere  remarks 
that  the  business  of  education,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  cultivate  the 
original  faculties.  Hence  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  it  mattered 
not  what  you  taught,  the  great  business  was  to  strengthen  the  facul- 
ties. Now  this  conclusion  has  afforded  to  the  teacher  a  most  con- 
venient refuge  against  the  pressure  of  almost  every  manner  of  at- 
tack. If  you  taught  a  boy  rhetoric,  and  he  could  not  write  English, 
it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  the  grand  object  was  not  to  teach  the 
structure  of  sentences,  but  to  strengthen  the  faculties.  If  you 
taught  him  the  mathematics,  and  he  did  not  understand  the  Rule 
of  Three,  and  could  not  tell  you  how  to  measure  the  height  of  his 
village  steeple,  it  was  all  no  matter, — ^the  object  was  to  strengthen 
his  faculties.  If,  after  six  or  seven  years  of  study  of  the  languages, 
he  had  no  more  taste  for  the  classics  than  for  Sanscrit,  and  sold  his 
books  to  the  highest  bidder,  resolved  never  again  to  look  into  them, 
it  was  all  no  matter, — he  had  been  studying,  to  strengthen  his  faoal- 
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ties,  while  by  this  very  process  his  faculties  have  been  enfeebled  al- 
most  to  annihilation. 

Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  all  this  reasoning  is  false,  even  to  absurdity. 
Granting  that  the  improvement  of  the  faculties  is  the  most  importr 
ant  business  of  instruction,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  only 
business.     What !  will  a  man  tell  me  that  it  is  of  no  coDsequencc 
whether  or  not  I  know  the  laws  of  the  universe  under  which  I  am 
constituted  ?     Will  he  insult  me,  by  pretending  to  teach  them  to 
me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  shall,  in  the  end,  know  nothing  about 
them  ?     Are  such  the  results  to  which  the  science   of  education 
leads  ?     Will  a  man  pretend  to  illuminate  me  by  thrusting  himseH 
year  after  year,  exactly  in  my  sunshine  ?     No  ;  if  a  man  profess  to 
teach  me  the  laws  of  my  Creator,  let  him  make  the  thing  plain,  let 
him  teach  me  to  remember  it,  and  accustom  me  to  apply  it.    Other- 
wise, let  him  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  allow  me  to  do  it  for 
myself. 

But  this  doctrine  is  yet  more  false ;  for  even  if  it  be  true,  that  it 
matters  not  what  is  taught,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  no  mat- 
ter how  it  is  taught.  The  doctrine  in  question,  however,  supposes 
that  the  faculties  are  to  be  somehow  strengthened  by  "  going  over," 
as  it  is  called,  a  book  or  a  science,  without  any  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done.  The  faculties  are  strengthened  by  the  use  of 
the  faculties ;  but  this  doctrine  has  been  quoted  to  shield  a  mode  of 
teaching,  in  which  they  were  not  used  at  all ;  and  hence  has  arisen 
a  great  amount  of  teaching,  which  has  had  very  little  effect,  cither 
in  communicating  knowledge,  or  giving  efficiency  to  mind. 

Let  us,  then,  come  to  the  truth  of  the  question.  It  is  important 
what  I  study  ;  for  it  is  important  whether  or  not  I  know  the  laws 
of  my  being,  and  it  is  important  that  I  so  study  them,  that  the? 
shall  be  of  use  to  me.  It  is  also  important  that  my  intellectual 
faculties  be  improved,  and  therefore  important  that  an  instructor  do 
not  so  employ  my  time  as  to  render  them  less  efficient. 

3.  Closely  connected  with  these  remarks  is  the  question,  which 
has  of  late  been  so  much  agitated,  respecting  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient languages  and  the  mathematics.  On  the  one  part,  it  is  urged 
that  the  study  of  the  languages  is  intended  to  cultivate  the  taste 
and  imagination,  and  that  of  the  mathematics  to  cultivate  the  unde^ 
standing.  On  the  other  part,  it  is  denied  that  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  time  spent  in  the  study  of  them 
is  wasted.  Examples,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  adduced  in  abund- 
ance on  both  sides ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  question  is  at  all 
decided.  Let  us  see  whether  any  thing  that  we  have  said  will  throw 
any  light  upon  it. 
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I  think  it  can  be  conclusively  proved,  that  the  classics  could  be  so 
taught  as  to  give  additional  acutcness  to  the  discrimination,  more 
delicate  sensibility  to  the  taste,  and  more  overflowing  richness  to 
the  imagination.  So  much  as  this,  must,  we  think,  be  admitted.  If, 
then,  it  be  the  fact  that  these  eflfects  are  not  produced — and  I  think 
we  must  admit  that  they  are  not,  in  any  such  degree  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected — should  we  not  conclude  that  the  fault  is  not 
in  the  classics,  but  in  our  teaching?  Would  not  teaching  them 
better  be  the  sure  way  of  silencing  the  clamor  against  them  ? 

I  will  frankly  confess  that  I  am  sad,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  study  of  the  languages  among  us.  We  spend  frequent- 
ly six  or  seven  years  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  yet  who  of  us  writes, — 
still  more,  who  of  us  speaks  them  with  facility?  I  am  sure  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  mode  of  our  teaching,  or  we  should 
accomplish  more.  That  can  not  be  skillfully  done,  which,  at  so 
great  an  expense  of  time,  produces  so  very  slender  a  result.  Milton 
afiirms,  that  what  in  his  time  was  acquired  in  six  or  seven  years, 
might  have  been  easily  acquired  in  one.  I  fear  that  we  have  not 
greatly  improved  since. 

Again,  we  very  properly  defend  the  study  of  the  languages  on  the 
ground  that  they  cultivate  the  taste,  the  imagination,  and  the  judg- 
ment. But  is  there  any  magic  in  the  name  of  a  classic  ?  Can  this 
be  done  by  merely  teaching  a  boy  to  render,  with  all  clumsiness,  a 
sentence  from  another  language  into  his  own  ?  Can  the  faculties  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  be  improved,  when  not  one  of  them  is  ever 
called  into  action  ?  No.  When  the  classics  are  so  taught  as  to  cul- 
tivate the  taste  and  give  vigor  to  the  imagination, — when  all  that  is 
splendid  and  beautiful  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters,  is 
breathed  into  the  conceptions  of  our  youth, — when  the  delicate  wit 
of  Flaccus  tinges  their  conversation,  and  the  splendid  oratory  of 
Tully,  or  the  irresistible  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  is  felt  in  the 
senate  and  at  the  bar — I  do  not  say  that  even  then  we  may  not  find 
something  more  worthy  of  being  studied, — but  we  shall  then  be  pre- 
pared, with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  classics.  The  same  remarks  may  apply,  though  per- 
haps with  diminished  force,  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics.  If, 
on  one  hand,  it  be  objected  that  this  kind  pf  study  does  not  give 
that  energy  to  the  powers  of  reasoning  which  has  frequently  been 
expected,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  fairly  questioned  whether  it 
be  correctly  taught.  The  mathematics  address  the  understanding. 
But  they  may  be  so  taught  as  mainly  to  exercise  the  memory.  If 
they  be  so  taught,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  anticipated  result. 
1  suppose  that  a  student,  after  having  been  taught  one  class  of  geo- 
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metrical  principles,  should  as  much  be  required  to  combine  them  in 
the  forms  of  original  demonstration,  as  that  he  who  has  been  taught 
a  rule  of  arithmetic  should  be  required  to  put  it  into  variou!»  and 
diversified  practice.  It  is  thus  alone,  that  we  shall  acquire  that 
^uva/jLif  avaXurixTj,  the  mathematical  power  which  the  Greets  con- 
sidered of  more  value  than  the  possession  of  any  number  of  prob- 
lems. When  the  mathematics  shall  be  thus  taught,  I  think  there 
will  cease  to  be  any  question,  whether  they  add  acuteness,  ¥igor  and 
oriijinalitv  to  mind. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  very  briefly^  to  exhibit  the  object  of  edo- 
cation,  and  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which  that  ob- 
ject is  to  be  accomplished.  I  fear  that  I  have  already  eihanrtrd 
your  patience.  I  will,  therefore,  barely  detain  yon  with  two  addh 
tional  remarks. 

1.  To  the  members  of  this  Convention  allow  me  to  sar,  Geitk- 
men,  you  have  chosen  a  noble  profesnon.  What  thongh  it  do  not 
confer  upon  us  wealth  ? — it  confers  upon  ns  a  higher  boon,  tlie  pii- 
Tilege  of  being  useful.  What  thongh  it  lead  not  to  the  hMj 
named  heights  of  political  eminence  ? — ^it  leads  ns  to  what  is  &r  bet- 
ter, the  sources  of  real  power ;  for  it  renders  intellectual  ability  ne- 
cessary to  our  success.  I  do  verily  believe  that  nothing  so  cnltinda 
the  powers  of  a  man's  own  mind  as  thorough,  generous,  liberal,  and 
indefatigable  teaching.  But  our  profession  has  rewards,  rich  re- 
wards, peculiar  to  itself.  What  can  be  more  delightful  to  a  philan- 
thropic mind,  than  to  behold  intellectual  power  increased  a  hundred 
fold  by  our  exertions,  talent  developed  by  onr  assiduity,  passions 
eradicated  by  our  counsel,  and  a  mnltitode  of  men  pouring  abroad 
over  society  the  lustre  of  a  virtnons  example,  and  becoming  meet  to 
be  inheritors  with  the  saints  in  light — and  all  in  consequence  of  the 
direction  which  we  have  given  to  them  in  yonth  ?  I  ask  again, 
what  profession  has  any  higher  rewards  ? 

Again,  we  at  this  day  are  in  a  manner  the  pioneers  in  this 
work  in  this  countr}'.  Education,  as  a  science,  has  scarcely  yet  been 
naturalized  among  ns.  Radical  improvement  in  the  means  of  edo- 
cation  is  an  idea  that  seems  but  just  to  have  entered  into  men's 
minds.  It  becomes  us  to  act  worthily  of  our  station.  Let  ns  by  all 
the  means  in  our  power  second  the  efforts  and  the  wishes  of  the 
public.  Let  us  see  that  the  first  steps  in  this  conrse  are  taken 
wisely.  This  country  ought  to  be  the  best  educated  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  By  the  filessing  of  Heaven,  we  can  do  much  towards 
the  m;ikin«r  of  it  so.  God  helping  us,  then,  let  us  make  our  mark  on 
the  rising  cj^'ncration. 
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Plans  op  Public  School  Houses  in  Philadelphia. 

Prior  to  1818,  a  system  of  chanty  schools  was  maintained  by  a  society 
of  benevolent  individuals,  which  had  been  aided  by  a  small  appropria- 
tion from  the  city,  from  1808.  In  these  schools  2.600  poor  children  were 
educated  in  1817.  at  the  cost  of  $11  per  scholar. 

In  1818,  against  violent  and  interested  opposition  from  various  qlla^ 
ters,  the  present  system  was  commenced,  and  the  first  school  opened  io 
a  hired  room  under  the  Lancastarian  method  of  instruction. 

In  1819.  there  were  six  schools  established,  one  school-house  built  ten 
teachers  employed,  and  2,845  children  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  at  an  aggregate  expense  of  $23,049  45,  of  which  near 
$19,000  was  invested  in  land,  and  building,  and* furniture. 

In  1823,  the  first  school  for  colored  children  was  established. 

In  1826.  there  were  4,144  children  in  nine  schools,  at  an  aggregate 
expense  of  S22.444. 

In  1833,  an  infant  model  school  was  organized.  There  were  atthii 
date  5,768  children  in  thirteen  schools,  under  twenty-three  teachers,  in- 
structed at  an  aggregate  expense  of  $53,042,  of  which  $23,000  was  for 
school  buildings  and  fixtures. 

In  1836,  twenty-six  primary  schools  were  established.  A  committee 
of  the  board  of  Cfontrollers,  visited  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  at  their  suggestion  the  system  of  instruction  was  modified, 
and  additional  teachers,  at  a  higher  compensation,  were  empioyedf  and 
the  services  of  juvenile  monitors  dispensed  with.  At  this  date,  11,127 
children  were  instructed,  in  forty-eight  schools  of  different  grades,  at  the 
aggregate  expense  of  $75,017,  of  which  $23,000  was  for  land  and  build- 
ing.    Thirteen  school-houses  had  been  erected  up  to  this  date. 

In  1837.  sixty  primary  schools  were  in  operation,  with  nearly  six  thou- 
sand scholars.  These  schools  were  eminently  successful  in  gathering 
up  the  young  children  who  would  otherwise  not  be  at  school,  and  in  re- 
lieving the  higher  schools  of  a  class  of  pupils,  who  only  embarrassed  the 
teachers  and  retarded  the  more  advanced  learners.  Durino^  this  year,  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Central  High  School  building  was  laid,  with  an  as- 
tronomical observatory  attached.  The  monitorial  system  was  still  fu^ 
ther  dispensed  with  or  modified.  At  this  date,  17,000  children  were  io 
all  the  schools^  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to  $191,830,  of  which 
$112,000  was  for  land,  buildings,  and  furniture.  Of  this  last  amount, 
$89^000  was  received  from  an  appropriation  by  the  State  of  $500,000 
for  ^hool-houscs. 

In  1830,  the  Central  High  School  was  opened,  with  professors  inrari- 
ous  branches  of  Classical,  English,  Belles  Letters,  Mathematical.  Ab- 
ironoraical.  and  Physical  sciences,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  re- 
organized on  a  plan  submitted  by  President  Bache,  of  the  Girard  College 
of  orphans.  More  than  18,000  children  were  in  regular  attendance  at 
school,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  year  amounted  to  $188,741,  of  which 
$82,000  was  for  land,  buidings,  and  furniture.  The  ordinary  expense 
of  the  system  was  about  $6  for  each  pupil. 

In  1848,  a  Normal  School  was  opened  under  the  charge  of  A.  T.  W. 
Wright,  "  for  the  thorough  training  of  female  teachers  in  such  practical 
exercises  as  will  discipline  and  develope  the  mind,  adorn  and  elevate  the 
character,  insure  the  best  modes  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  prevent 
fruitless  experiments,  manifold  mistakes,  and  mseparable  loss  of  time." 
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In  1850,  evening  or  night  schools  were  opened  by  the  Controllers  in 
different  parls  of  the  city,  to  accomodate  those  to  whom  circumstances 
may  have  denied  the  advaniages  of  education  in  early  life,  as  well  as 
to  enable  those  whose  necessities  will  not  permit  to  attend  the  day 
school,  to  share  the  benefits  of  that  mental  training  so  necessary  to  fit 
them  to  become  useful  citizens.  The  attendance  in  these  schools,  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1852-53,  was  7,772;  of  which  number,  5,776  were 
males,  and  1,995  females.  The  average  age  of  the  males  was  17  years 
4  months,  and  of  the  females  16  years  9  months.  Of  the  whole  number. 
3.235  were  born  in  Philadelphia  j  1,452  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States;  and  3,085  were  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  7,772,  when  admitted, 
943  could  not  read,  1,581  could  not  write,  and  1,943  were  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  figures.  The  cost  of  supporting  the  night  schools,  in 
the  winter  of  1852-53,  was  S16.907  or  $2.17J  for  each  pupil. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  embraced,  in  1853 : 

I.  Classified  schools,  viz. :  152  primary  schools ;  35  secondary  schools ; 
55  grammar  schools ;  and  1  high  school  for  boys — each  giade  having 
its  appointed  course  of  study  and  requisites  of  admission. 

II.  Unclassified  schools,  viz. :  42  day  schools  and  30  night  schools, 
scattered  through  the  less  populous  portions  of  the  district,  or  where  the 
habits  or  circumstances  of  the  population  are  not  favorable  to  regularity 
of  attendance.  The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  classified,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  applicable  to  the  schools  in  the  first  division. 

III.  Normal  school,  for  training  female  teachers  for  the  different  grades 
of  schools. 

The  attendance  in  all  the  schools  was  as  follows :  in  the  286  day 
schools,  50,085,  of  which  number  25.836  were  males,  and  24,249  females ; 
in  the  20  night  schools  7,772.  of  which  number  5,776  were  males,  and 
1,990  females — making  an  aggregate  attendance  of  57.857  ssholars. 

The  entire  expense  of  supporting  the  system,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1853,  including  text-books  and  stationary,  was  $386,122.32,  exclusive 
of  the  sum  of  $^,181,  paid  for  rent  of  ground  and  houses,  and  of  the 
estimated  interest  on  $932,290.02,  the  cost  of  grounds  and  buildings  now 
belonging  to  the  Controllers.  Of  the  entire  expense,  the  sum  of  $31,307 
was  derived  from  the  State  appropriation,  and  the  balance  from  a  tax 
on  the  property  of  the  city. 

Exclusive  of  rent  and  interest  on  cost  of  school-bouses,  the  cost  of 
educating  57,857  pupils,  in  the  day  and  nigbt  schools,  was  $6.67  for  each 
pupil ;  and  including  rent  and  interest.  $7.06. 

The  cost  of  supporting  the  unclassified,  primary,  secondary.  Grammar, 
High,  and  Normal  Schools,  with  an  attendance  of  50,085  pupils,  was 
$358,714.70,  including  the  cost  of  books  and  stationary  furnished  by  the 
ControDers,  and  exclusive  of  the  rent  of  school-room  and  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  grounds  and  buildings— or  $7.16  to  each  pupil. 

The  cost  of  the  night  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  7,772  pupils,  was 
$16,907.02,  or  $2.17^  to  each  pupil. 

The  cost  of  the  High  School  with  an  attendance  of  519  pupils,  was  ' 
$17,449.53,  or  $32.97  for  each  pupil. 

The  cost  of  Normal  School,  and  School  of  Practice,  with  519  pupils, 
(including  pupil-teachers  and  children,)  was  $6,796.72,  or  $10.98  to  each 
pupil. 

The  cost  of  the  grammar,  secondary,  primary,  and  unclassiHed  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  49,052  pupils,  was  $33o,468.45,  or  $6.84  to  each 
pupil. 

The  cost  of  furnishing  books  and  stationary,  included  in  the  foregoing 
calculations,  was  75 j  cents  for  each  pupil  for  the  year. 

The  progress  and  influence  of  the  Central  High  School,  is  thus  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Hart 
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Commencing  from  small  beginnings,  in  1838,  with  only  sixtj-three  idideiita  ad 
four  prufessora,  and  with  a  character  not  mnch  beyond  that  now  attsned  bj  o« 
best  Grammar  Schools,  the  High  School  has  grradually  enlarged  its  corps  of  pr»- 
fesM>n$,  its  number  of  students,  and  its  course  of  studies,  until  it  has  aaromed,  ii 
public  estimation,  the  rank,  as  from  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonweaiih,  it  iai 
received  the  distinctive  attributes  of  a  college.  Tlie  minimum  age  lor  adminui 
was  originally  twelve,  and  few  students  were  then  admitted  much  beyond  thit  age. 
The  minimum  age  for  admission  is  now  thirteen,  while  tlie  actual  age  of  those  sd- 
mitted,  averages  nearly  fifteen.  The  preparator}'  studies  at  the  same  time  hare 
been  nearly  doubled,  raising  thereby,  in  a  corresponding  dqcjee,  the  character  aod 
studies  of  the  Grammar  iSohooLs,  and  of  the  whole  connected  series  of  achuub 
below  tliem. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  on  the  High  School,  daring  the  last  mx 
years,  has  b(*cn  constantly  a  little  over  500,  and  it  is  at  this  time  516.  Dnringthe 
fifteen  years  that  the  High  School  has  existed,  2,805  students  have  been  admitted 
to  its  privileges,  of  whom  2,28U  have  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  are 
to  be  ibuiid  in  almost  every  walk  of  professional,  commercial,  and  mechanical  1km- 
ness.  These  young  men,  it  is  true,  did  not  all  complete  the  full  course  of  ^tsdj. 
Some  of  them  were  not  more  than  a  year,  a  few  not  more  than  six  months,  io  the 
sc'h<M)l.  Yet,  of  thf  great  majority  of  them,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  Vxi^ 
enough  in  the  institution  to  have  received  frdm  it  an  abiding  moral  and  intellectual 
influence.  The  average  time  of  their  continuance  in  the  school,  was  over  ttso 
years,  while  many  of  them  complettni  the  full  course  of  four  years.  The  instita- 
tion,  therefore,  young  as  it  is,  may  justly  claim  to  have  conducted  throu^rh  a  liberal 
course  of  study,  more  young  men,  even  in  this  infancy  of  its  career,  than  sume  of 
our  most  honored  colleges,  which  have  already  celebrated  their  hundredth  anni- 
versary. The  graduates  of  the  High  School  are  admitted,  without  further  prefo* 
ration,  to  the  study  of  law,  medicine  and  divinity.  As  teachers,  they  are  rap'xihr 
placing  themselves  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  profession.  Our  own  public  schoflk 
have  felt  the  benefit  of  their  influence,  and  applications  are  constantly  received  far 
their  services,  in  organizing  and  conducting  important  educational  establibbnieotR 
in  other  states.  The  alunmi  of  the  High  School  have  furnished  the  most  svcoeas- 
ful  reporters  for  tlie  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Large 
numbers  of  them  are  engaged  in  civil  engineering,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  that  important  scientiflc  undertaking,  the  United  States  Coast  Sorver. 
They  are  engineers  in  the  Japan  Expedition,  surgeons  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
Suites,  miners  and  merchants  in  California,  and  engaged,  it  is  believed,  in  sooie 
capacity,  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

All  these  young  men  are  bound  together  by  a  tie  of  aflfection  for  the  poblie 
schools,  and  particuku'ly  for  the  High  School,  the  strength  of  which  is  even  mora 
tlian  proportionate  to  the  beneflt  they  have  received.  1  have  been  o(Wn  surprised 
at  the  liveliness  and  fervor  of  the  interest  which  they  have  shown  towards  their 
Alma  Mater.  A  large  part  of  them,  all  who  were  in  the  school  as  long  as  tmo 
years,  are  united  in  a  general  society,  known  as  the  **  Alumni  Asaociation,**  nam' 
bering  now  760.  Besides  this,  there  are  numerous  smaller  associations,  meetiDf 
weekly  as  literary  or  debating  societies,  for  the  purposes  of  following  up  the  intd- 
lectual  culture  which  they  commenced  at  school.  These  associations  differ  ftvtn 
the  ordinary  literary  societies  in  colleges,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  consst  of  the 
undergraduates,  but  are  made  up  entirely  of  tliose  who  have  left  school.  Th<^ 
discuss  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  prepare  essays  and  lectures,  appoint  commit- 
tees to  report  on  questions  of  science  or  art,  submitted  by  tlie  members,  and  re- 
ceive communications  on  these  subjects  from  such  of  their  members  as  have  re- 
moved to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  vast  majority  of  this  number  settle  in  our  midst, 
that  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  walk  of  honorable  enterprise,  professional,  lnf^ 
cantile  and  mechanical,  and  that  fVom  the  character  of  the  education  which  tbrr 
have  received,  they  will  naturally  acquire  positions  of  greater  influence  than  othen 
who  have  had  less  favorable  advantages,  it  is  diflicult  to  overestimate  their  gmwinf 
importance  as  a  body.  There  are  certainly  not  less  than  eighteen  hundred  of  theae 
younfif  men  now  engaged  in  active  life  in  the  city  of  Phihidelphia,  at  ages  varyiof 
from  fifteen  to  thirty.  Such  is  the  chara^'ter  which  they  have  acquired  among  tb* 
citizens  for  successful  attention  to  whatever  they  undertake,  that  not  a  week 
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withoat  applications  being  received  at  the  school  for  some  of  its  alumni.  Eligible 
wtuaUons  in  the  very  best  stores  and  counting  houses  in  the  city  are  offered  to  them 
without  solicitation.  They  are  constantly  ndvertiMn]  for,  hoc  nomine,  in  the  pub- 
lic papers.  Those  facts  would  seeni  to  indicate  that  the  course  of  instruction  and 
discipline  provided  by  the  controllers  has  bi*cu  such  n»  to  fit  the  students  of  the 
High  S<'h<K»l  for  the  actual  wants  of  life.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  also,  that  the 
habits  and  the  moral  training,  even  more  than  the  intellectual  instruction,  are 
(H>ui>tantly  mentioned  as  among  the  qualities  that  have  brought  our  alumni  into 
request. 

Occupations  of  the  2,107  pupils  who  pradnntcd  or  left  during  thv  eleven  years  ending 
Juh/22d,  I8r)3. — Arcliitecls  5,  IsakcrH  5,  Biaeksmiths  48,  Blind  MBkcrs2,  Bookhinders 
J9,  Brewer  1,  BrickUyera  17.  Brickmakcrs  5,  Brushmaker  1.  CalunefinHkers  14,  Ca- 
dets 3,  Cnrpcnters  IfiC,  Carvers  and  Gilders  2,  Cliairmnkcrs  3,  Chemists  12,  Clergy- 
men 9,  Clerks  199.  Coaehrnaker  I,  Coachlrimmer.s  2,  Conveyancersr  7(i,  Coopers  10, 
Copper-plate  prijiters  2,  Co[)per-smirlis2,  Cordwainers  62. Curriers,  14,  Cutlers  2.  Den- 
tists 10,  DniL'gisis  ti9.  Dyers  2.  Kngineers  51,  Krijiravers  55  Farmers  95.  Gas  fitters  7, 
Gilders  4,  Glasseiitters3,  Goldbeater  1,  Groeers  27.  Halters  13.  Ironfounders  2,  Iron 
niilin;^ maker  1.  Jewellers  21.  Lawyers  29,  Locksmiths  3.  Machinists  91,  Manufactur- 
ers 13,  Mariners  4H,  Mas<»ns  4,  Miller  1,  Millwrights  3,  Moroceo  dresser  1,  MouUlors2. 
Ps'nters  13,  Paper  hanirer  1,  Patternnmkers  2,  Physicians  31,  Plasterers  2,  Plough- 
maker  I,  Plumhers  3,  Polter  i,  Printers  7C.  Saddlen*  19,  8ailmakers2,  Ship  Carpen- 
ters 9.  Shipjoiners  2,  tjliipwrighls  40,  Silversmiths  2,  Stereotypisls  2,  Stone  cutters  9, 
Storekeepers  439,  Surveyors  3.  Tailors  15.  Taimer  1,  Teachers  72,  Tinsmiths  8,  To- 
bacconists 5,  Turners  0,  Tyjx' rounders  4.  I'mlirellaniakers  4.  Upholsterer  1.  Watch- 
inake/s  0,  VVeavers  5,  Wheelwrights  8.  Not  a.scerlaincd  29.  Deceased  while  pupils 
10.— Total,  2,107. 

OcciPATIONS  of  the  Parents  or  Guardinnsnf  the  pupds  admitted,  from  the  opening,  Oc- 
tober'Z'ld,  1838,  to  July  \<\(h,  1853  —  At-ents  0,  Aldermen  2,  Artists  3,*  Auctioneers  2.  Ba- 
kers 21,  Barl)crs  2,  Blacksmiths  37,  Blindmakers  2,  lioarding-houae  keepers  13,  Boil«r- 
maker  1,  Bonnet  ftressers3.  Bookbinders  12,  Book.sellers  5,  Bottlers  3,  Bra-ssfounders  6, 
Brewers  11,  Bricklayers  29,  Brjckmakers  14.  Bridlebil  makers  2,  Brokers  28,  Brush- 
makers  12,  Button-maker  1,  Butcher  1.  Cabinetmakers  35,  Cap-maker  1,  Carder  1, 
Car-builder  1,  Carpenters  245,  Carrier  1,  Carters  24,  Carvers  and  Gilders  3,  Caulker  1, 
Chuirmakers  G,  Cnaise-driver  1,  Chemists  4,  Clergymen  41,  Clerks  and  Accountants 
159,  Coachmakers  6,  Co.Achtrimmer  1,  Coal  dealers  8,  Coal  viewer  I,  Coffee  roaster  1, 
Coiners  2,  Collectors  6,  Combmakers  13,  Comedians  2,  Commission  Merchants  1) 
Conductors  3,  Confectioners  10,  Contractor  1,  Conveyancers  9,  Coopers  16,  Coj»per- 
platc  printer  1,  Copper-smiths  1,  Corders  .3,  Cordwainers  128.  County  Commissioner  1, 
Curriers  18,  Custom-house  officers  3,  Cutlers 2.  Da^uerreotypisls  2,  Dealers  22,  Den- 
ti.sls  14,  Distillers  10,  Draymen  4,  Drovers  3,  Drug>:ists  29,  Dr}*  goods  Merchants  12, 
Dyei-s  10,  Dye-sinkers  1.  Editors  2,  Engineers  11,  Engravers21.  Farmers  42,  Fisher- 
men 7,  Rour  Inspector  1,  Frame  maker  1,  FurriersS.  Gardeners  4,  Gentlemen  4,  Gen- 
tlewomen, (widows)  134,  Gilders  4,  Glass-blowers  5,  Glove-maker  1,  Goldbeaters  2, 
Grocers  100,  Guager  1,  Gunsmhh  1.  Hardware  Merchants  12,  Hair-dresser  I,  Halters 
34,  Hay  Merchants  2,  Horse  dealers  2,  Hose-makers  2,  Hucksters  2.  Ice-dealers  3,  Im- 
porters 3,  Inn-keepers  54,  Iron-founders  8,  Jewellers  16,  Judges  6.  Laborers  59,  Lamp- 
maker  1,  Lapidary  1,  Lastmakers  3,  Lawyers  35,  Lime  burner  1,  Livery  Stable  keep- 
ers 3,  Locksmiths  4,  Lumber  Merchants  9,  Machinists  47,  Mantuamakers  35,  Manufac- 
turers 73.  Marble  Mason  1,  Mariners  30,  Mast-Makers  2,  Mathematical  Instrument 
makers  0,  Measurer  and  Surveyor  1,  Merchants  145,  Military  Cap  maker  1,  Millers  12, 
Milliners  10.  Millwrights  .3,  Miners  2,  Morocco-dressers  4,  Musical  Instrument  maker 

1,  Moulder  1.  Organ  builder  1,  Oyslermen  2.  Painters  13,  Paper  Box  makers  4,  Paper- 
hansrers  2,  Paper  manufacturer  1,  Pattern-makers  3,  Paviors  2,  Pawnbrokers  4,  PecUars 

2.  Physicians  02,  Pinno  forte  makers  3,  Plane  makecs  2,  Plasterers  20,  Phimbers  C, 
Porters  2,  Portrait  Pointers  2,  Potters  2,  Printers  4?,  Prison-keeper  1,  Publisher  1, 
Pumproakers  4.  Recdmaker  1,  Refiner  1,  Reporter  1,  Rigger  1.  Saddlers  31,  Sailma- 
kors  4,  Sailing  Masters  2,  Salesmen  4,  Sashmaker  1,  Saw-makers  2,  Sawyers  2,  Scale 
maker  1,  Seamstresses  28,  Shipchandler  1,  Shi])joiners  5,  Shipsmiths  3,  Shipwrights 
29,  Shuttle-maker  1,  Silver-platers  3,  Silver-smiths  4,  Skin  dresser  1,  ISIater  1,  Soap 
l)oi!ers2.  Spar  makers  2,  Spectacle  makers  2,  Spinner  1,  Spooler  1,  Spring  makers  2, 
Stage  drivers  3,  Starch  manufacturer  1,  Stereotype-founders  2,  Stockmakers  2,  Stone 
cutters  17,  Stone  Masons  5,  Storekeepers  139,  Stove  finisher  1,  Stove  maker  1,  Su- 
perintendent of  Gas  Works  1,  Surgical  Instrument  makers  10,  Surveyors  2,  Suspender 
maker  1.  Tailoresses  7,  Tailors  86,  Tallow  Chandlers  4.  Tanners  5,  Teachers  49,  Tin- 
smiths IC,  Tobacconists  16,  Traders  4.  Tube  maker  1,  Turners  9,  Type-founders  4. 
Umbrella  makers  8,  Undertakers  2,  Upholsters  4.  Vamisher  1 ,  Victuallers  22.  Warpers 
2,  Watchmakers*  12,  Watchmen  13,  We.Hvcrs  39,  Weigh  Master  1,  Wheelwrights  14, 
Whipmakcr  1,  Worker  in  Metal  1.— Total,  2,805. 
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Teachers  and  Expense  op  Normal  Schools. — The  following  statis- 
tics of  the  Normal  School,  and  Model  Schools,  or  Schools  of  Practice 
are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Controllers,  for  1850. 

NoKMAL  Schools  located  in  Chester  StreeL,  about  Race, 

Number  of  Pupil  Teachers'— Girls  136.    Average  attendance  129. 

A.  T.  W.  Wright,  Principal, .  $1,000  00 

Mary  E.  Houpt,  Teacher  of  Grammar,  &c., 300  00 

Mary  E.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Reading,  &c., 300  00 

Anna  Vanarsdalen,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic,  &c., 300  00 

Mary  E.  Tazewell,  Teacher  of  History,  &c.,      ......  300  00 

E.  W.  Muraford,  Teacher  of  Drawing, 150  00 

George  Kingsley,  Teacher  of  Music, 150  00 

Model  Schools,  Chester  Street^  above  Race, 

GirU*  Grammar  Schools. — Total  230.    Average  attendance  200. 

Sally  F.  Dawes,  Principal, S500  00 

Mary  Hunt,  Assistant,        250  00 

Boys*  Secondary  School. — Total  157.    Average  attendance  140. 

Martha  C.  Brodie,  P  incipal, $300  00 

Margaret  Bell,  Assistant,  200  00 

Total  expense  of  the  Normal  School,      .    .      $2,694  66 
"  »*  *»       Model  Schools,      .  2,382  39 

$5,077  » 

The  total  expense  of  the  Normal  School  to  the  city,  exclusive  of  the 
expense  of  the  Model  Schools,  which  would  he  increased  by  their  discoo- 
nection  from  it,  can  not  exceed  $2,000,  and  for  this  sum,  every  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  Grammar  School,  will  derive  benefits  which  could  not  be 
secured  by  the  direct  expenditure  of  a  much  larger  sura.  The  Control- 
lers bear  the  following  testimony  to  the  results  of  the  school  for  1850: 
"  The  Normal  School  has  been  in  successful  operation  through  the  year, 
and  has  fully  met  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  Already 
a  number  of  the  pupils  have  been  elected  as  teachers  in  several  of  our 
schools ;  and  from  their  efficiency  and  aptness  to  teach,  we  may  look  to 
this  school  for  a  constant  supply  of  teachers,  not  only  well  instructed 
in  the  different  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools,  but  capable  also 
of  imparting  it  to  their  pupils." 

The  following  statistics  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  are  gath- 
ered from  the  "  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Controllers  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia^  composing  the 
First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1850." 
pp.  244.  The  whole  document  is  highly  creditable  to  the  city,  and  the 
Report  of  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  as  well  as 
that  of  Dr.  Wright,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  every  officer  and  teacher  connected  with  the  administration  and 
instruction  of  Public  Schools  in  every  large  city  in  our  country.  It  must 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  High  School  where  it  does  not  now  exist, 
and  of  a  Normnl  School  in  each  city,  as  Boston,  Providence,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  &c. 
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PopnlatioQ  of  First  School  District,  in  1850, 425,000 

Number  of  Public  Schools 256 

Classification  of  the  Schools, — 

High  School  for  Boys, 1 

Norma)  School,                1 

Grammar  Schools,      53 

Secondary  Schools, 29 

Primary  Schools, 132 

Districtor  unclassified  Schools, •    .  40 

Number  of  Scholars, — 

Males, 23,706 

Females, 21,677 

Total, 45,383 

Number  of  Teachers, — 

Male, 81 

Females,         646 

Total, 727 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  Teacher,       62 

Amount  expended  during  the  year,  for 

Salaries  and  Teachers, $178,325  84 

Books  and  Stationery       36,213  07 

Sites,  Buildings  and  Furniture, 40,906  63 

Fuel,  Furnaces  and  Stoves,        13,422  72 

Total  expense  for  all  School  purposes, $332,433  21 

Amount  of  current  expenses,  exclusive  of  houses  and  furniture,  $291,526  58 

Average  of  current  expense  to  each  pupil, ;    .       6  42 

Average  of  expense  for  each  pupil,  exclusive  of  books  &c.,      .    .       5  67 

Average  expense  of  books  and  stationefv  to  each  pupil,  ....  75 

The  Statistics  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31st, 
1860,  are  as  follows  : — 

Population  of  the  First  School  District,  in  1860, 668,084 

Total  number  of  Pupils,  boys,        82,486) 

"       girls, 81,044*    Total,  68,530 

Teachers,  males, 80) 

"  "       females,    ....      1,117)    Total,    1.197 

"  Schools,       885 

viz.,  1  High  School  for  boys, 550 

"    1  "  girls  and  Normal  School,      840 

54  Grammar  Schools, 11,858 

69  Secondary,  170  Primary,  and  I 

50  Unclassified,  )  61,287 

Expenditures  for  1860, $512,014.16 

Salaries  of  Teachers, "...    887,608.07 

Rents  of  School  House, 26,584.78 

Books  and  Stationery,        , 41,619.74 

Fuel, • 16,492.26 

Night  Schools, 4,764.41 

Gross  Expense  of  Central  High  School, $22,679.98 

"          "             Girls  High  and  Normal  School,       .    .    .        8,711.16 
Rate  per  pupil  in  High  School,        88.62 
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Ji-fTvnon  Grimmar  Sebool'  i*  )ocut«d  in  Finh-slrcct  nborc  ro[>lar,  and  n'lia 
cKckil  in  18:16.  Tfaa  lot  il  100  feet  no  the  Btruit,  anJ  ViO  fui't  •.Iwp,  aad  thu 
■uuLi:  ucit  ocoupied  by  Uio  buildlni*  and  llic  walk*,  n  pInutt'J  uilli  (hu  oliuicvBt 
■hrubaanl  flowpra,  which  aro  kept  in  beautiful  onnditiim  by  llio  toa(?h<'r  and 
pupil,  t'lir  tlicR',  the  fcnnUin,  and  other  embclllilinii'iiM,  thu  children  nod  the 
public  on-u  a  iHrgp  dvbt  of  gralilndii  to  Danivl  S.  Btidfiiian  iiaq.,  uliu  liiu  tliua 
iutiiiduci-d  a  uew  clemmt  i^  pliywcBl,  moral,  ealhi.'ticnl  cducaljun  iutu  ihu  pubUo 
■cIiikjIii  iir  this  (ivtion  of  the  oity. 

Tlio  chihlrcn  of  )bo  cehoo)  exhibit  a  eommendable  pride  id  takinc  uan  of  th« 
poiiiida,  and  in  proiijotiiig  the  ahrabberj,  floweri,  and  othtr  onibelliBTimenls  frnm 
Ibe  dL'pn-duliiin*  of  thu  "  ooti^de  bartariana."  llie  iofluuDiv.  direct  and  indireui, 
of  thcM  dfConilioDS,  md  of  the  daily  oare  and  ialervil  in  Ilioir  prcKrvatioii  by 
the  pujiila.  wn  Mion  nianifeat  in  tliidr  improTed  manners  and  tastes,  and  in  llie 
improved  liobiti  of  (he  wlmle  neighborhood.  And  why  can  not  cvcrj'  eity  b^Ih-i). 
hijUHO,  enen  when  liicaled  in  the  nioet  crovded  neighboitiood,  have  iih  plat  (if 
flovcra,  and  ita  sllruclioni  of  verdure  and  iblinge,  If  it  tnuet  be  cin  a  miiiill  tenia, 
and  if  nuotlKT  pUco  can  be  affi>rdtd,  on  the  walli  of  the  iiiclusiir«j  ?  ^\'hy  may 
nut  a  rose  of  flnnron  always  adorn  the  table  of  the  teacher,  and  butt  uf  ormur,  purt, 
patriot,  and  philanthropinl,  filL  eaeh  its  appropriate  nieh  around  tlie  wliool-rtHiin  T 
Aa  bua  been  jnelly  reniaiked  by  Mn.  i^^umey,  in  a  lalDablc  "  iLacay  on  the 
Cultivnlion  of  the  Ucantiful  in  Common  !5;liuol«" — itie  enpenae  if  nuch  diiwra- 
lioDi  will  not  be  thrown  away,  the  beautiful  objects  will  not  be  dcfiiced,  and  the 
bir  scenery  will  nut  be  dewerated.  It  will  be  earner  In  enforce  hnbiis  of  nralncsa 
and  order  among  objeou  whoeo  taste  and  value  make  lliem  worthy  (f  caie,  than 
•mid  tliat  parstinoiiy  irf apparatus  and  adornment,  nhiae  pilifnl  meuiine^  openilea 
M  a  templfltiou  to  wante  and  destroy. 

Thu  buiMiii3  is  lOU  (tvt  by  dQ,  and  threo  storiiis  high,  Ulach  irtnry  is  divided 
into  one  large  aehool-roimi,  with  four  ehuu  ru'riis  in  coiuu'etloa.  TIil'  Hrel  story  i* 
ocOMpted  by  n  Primary  i^clioul ;  the  eeennd,  by  the  ({iris  di-portment  ut  t!ie  Gram- 
ma' Sthiul,  and  the  third,  by  the  boys*  depnilniL'nt. 
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PuH  uio  DHCKimoN  or  Nokth-Eavt  Gka»ab  SoBooirHomB, 


The  Grammar  School-hoiiie  on  New  atreet,  betwoan  Second  and  FirBt-Hroets, 
In  PliiluiU'lphifl,  wna  erecled  after  (dona  and  apeoi&rBtioiu  nude  by  SomuL'l  Sloan, 
Arcliitwl,  in  185S.  It  ia  81  feet  6  inolie«  front,  by  65  feel  G  iDchea  deep,  and 
Ihrto  BturlcB  liigh,  each  story  belni;  fifteen  feet  In  the  oJeHr.  The  baacment,  vm- 
dowB,  nnd  door  trimming*  are  of  the  beet  blue  marble,  finely  cat  and  polisfaed,  and 
the  irnlli  are  of  tha  beet  prcnsd  brick.  Alt  the  outside  watla  ore  laid  with  s  bel- 
low apace  of  four  inebea— the  Inner  and  the  outHide  walls  being  lied  together  with 
alternate  bricka  in  the  beading  oonrsea. 

The  building  ia  warmed  by  three  of  Chilsoo'a  furnaeea,  of  the  largest  siie,  and 
Tentilated  by  a  nliutl,  extending  from  the  cellar  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  n-ith  lateral 
SacB  and  opLnlnKa  rrotn  each  story,  with  a  ature  at  the  baae  in  the  cellar,  to  vaim 
the  ahiift,  to  quicken  the  disclmrge  of  the  Gnil  air,  both  in  winter  nnd  mmnicr. 

The  peculiarity  of  this,  and  the  more  recently  oonatructed  achoul-honses  in 
Philadelpliia,  ia  in  the  plan  of  the  achool-rooms,  Inatead  of  one  large  room,  with 
two  or  more  dans  rooms  in  oonnectiwi  on  each  floor,  each  story  la  divided  into 
Snir  apartments,  of  suiUible  size  to  ncoommodnte  t)ic  number  of  pupiU  aseiffneil  to 
one  teacher,  with  movable  (^loBS  partitions.  By  this  arrangement,  the  Prineipat 
can  have  a  full  view  of  all  the  pupils  and  anislanb  on  tbo  some  floor,  while 
each  division  Is  protected  from  annoyance  or  inlemiption  from  the  exercises  of 
thuolhir.  By  remoTiug  (ho  glazed  pnrtitiona, — one  hatf  of  which  is  admitted  into 
the  wiiiii*v)tting  below,  and  the  other,  Into  the  wainsoolting  above,  and  an  so 
hung  as  to  b;ilanec  each  other, — (he  aevpral  opartmente  ape  thrown  into  one,  and 
the  whole  sehnol  is  then  within  the  hearing  and  Toioe  of  the  principal 
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C — Bntranoe  sod  lUinray  teading  10  tlie  third  (tury. 

D,  D,  D,  D,  D — Clan  rooma  to  acooiainadate  SO  pDpUi  eaeb. 

E,  E~-V«*tibul«,  whidi  tBord  »  connnniucaUoii  tttm  on*  room  to  the  othw, 
hariog  glued  donn  od  its  funr  nilea. 

¥ — A  ahnlt,  wblch  oontains  at)  the  hot-air  pipes,  froin  which  they  braqoh  to  th« 
Tarioua  room<  on  each  atory  sod  diacharge  through  regiiter  in  the  floor. 

The  Tctlibules  E,  E,  on  the  Kcond  and  third  stjirles,  are  also  the  entraacei  to 
tbe  daaa  roomi  from  the  outer  gallery  qr  laDdlnf;  or  tho  alairm. 

H,  H,  H,  II,  U,  U— -Hio  TFDtiEalintt  Saoi,  which  are  placed  in  the  a>igl«  of 
(he  rooma  oppocite  lo  that  oT  the  hot-air  rcglitera. 

1. 1, 1, 1, 1— Thotcocheradeak,  wiihaamallpUtfurmCftelbroadbySreetlong. 
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The  Warren  Grammar  School-h. 
in  1853,  on  the  aame  general  plan 
•cription  ot  nhioh  ia  applicable  to  tt 


Tlio  Warren  GRuitin.ir  Soliool-lionw  is  ntunlL'iI  on  Rfibcriann-atnict,  ms  ba 
in  13'i9,  OD  iho  Kuno  gencnil  pljn  ns  Uie  KorOiTOuat  Grammar  Bchool,  the  i 
Kriptivii  of  whivh  u  amicable  lo  thia. 


SCnOOL-nODBBS  IN  PtnLADELFHIA. 
Flan  of  Glinwood  ScnooL-nomc,  FiiiLi 


GlcnwocBl  SiJiool -house  is  ■ 
clnaailitKl  school.     The  bnildui);  m  bi>  ny 
two  sloricB  high.     Each  sUiry  ia  dividcJ 
g;lazc<I  paitltiou. 


Rides-mad,  and  ii  int^ndod 

'  L-t,  besides  the  prnjeoti 

two  apBrtmentH,  Kpai 


Id  1B33,k  dcw  biulding  waa  ereotcd  fortbe  accDinniodatioD  of  theCenlnl  lllfh 

School,  in  hipiinK  Garden,  on  the  east  side  nf  Rroid  Btreet.  The  lot  »  mw  km- 
dred  luid  fil'ty  ft-vt  on  Urond  street,  hy  ninely-Rve  feet  deep,  having  Green  •trvrt 
ilir  A  boundnry  on  tlic  nnrlli,  and  Brandywine  ilreet  on  the  wiuth. 

The  buildinf!  ia  conatrucied  thraagtiODt  in  a  "i^wtunti"'  dtaMner/vkh  fpnd  nui- 
terinls,  ooJ  w\A  a  main  rcTerciice  t»  utilitv  ratlier  than  oniainent.  althon^  Ilw 
latter  baa  not  bren  altc^tclher  loM  hrU  dC  The  mils  throuehoat  are  buttl  harW,  U 
prevent  dampness  ;  llie  outside  walla  and  those  on  each  side  of  the  IransTerae  hill 
Ifuie  an  averape  thickness  of  elBhfe«n  inches,  while  ibose  separatinK  the  'ttnua 
class  rooms  have  B  thickness  of  tliirtten  inchea.  The  exterior  is  bnilt  Ot  flw  bnt 
qnslity  of  preased  brick.  The  plainncsa  of  the  extended  bcBde  is  tcliend  ij 
projeclioaa  and  reo«sa««  in  the  Hne  it  the  outer  wall,  b^  a  Tiorhontal  Tine  otibmi- 
ble  work  separating  the  first  alory  from  Ibose  above,  by  a  larjfe  main  entrance  Id 
the  middle,  by  the  cornice,  and  by  the  dome  of  llie  obaervatory  above.  TbnDih 
rimplc  m  dcaicn,  and  conalrui-tcd  in  an  economical  manner,  the  building  praeoU 
eitomally  quite  an  ornamented  appeftmnee. 

The  observatory  ig  built  upon  two  piers  of  solid  ma»nry.  Thew  pien,ftaBil 
Isolated  from  all  the  rcat  of  Uia  atruoture.  being  bduai  wilfaisi  Ik*  «iib«t(wli 
side  of  llie  from  entrance.  They  ate  aiilecn  fcet  wWc  by  two  and  a  half  feetfliict, 
and  eilead  upwards,  without  malaiM  ohanga,  fa«i  betow  the  fnundatioa  la  iba 
top  of  the  third  story.  There  tbcf  ire  conne<MJi.  by  iron  girders,  and  on  ihoe 
girders  the  instruments  rest,  Tha  iome  of  th«  iAservslory  rests  upon  thestber 
walls  of  the  building,  and  has  no  eoraectjon  witll  the  piers  that  are  used  t«  np- 
port  the  inslrumenta.  The  height  <i  the  dome  atdVe  ;be  leT4of  the  pavemait,  is 
one  hundred  and  twelve  ftet. 

Throughout  the  building,  careful  pnffUoB  Ins  fceec  made  far  lighL    Ilia  wia- 
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dows  are  all  large,  and  are  as  closely  placed  as  a  due  regard  to  Uie  strcDgth  of  the 
walls  Would  permit.  Four  out  of  six  of  the  claw  rooms  on  each  floor,  are  cor- 
ner rooms,  admitting  light  from  two  sides.  The  large  lecture  room  on  the  first 
floor,  is  lighted  on  three  sides. 

There  are  two  main  stairways,  one  at  each  end  of  the  large  hall.  That  io 
flpont  runs  in  a  well,  iVom  the  first  floor  to  the  arch  of  the  observatory.  That 
in  the  rear  connects  only  the  first  and  second  stories.  The  building  has  also 
a  double  flight  of  stairs  in  the  rear,  connecting  the  main  hall  with  the  basement, 
a  double  flight  of  outside  stairs  into  the  basement  from  each  end  of  the  building, 
and  a  small  stairway  connecting  the  chemical  kibonitory  with  the  class  room  above. 
The  main  stairways  are  all  six  feet  wide,  each  stair  having  a  rise  of  seven,  and  a 
treftd  of  twelve  inches.  The  door  into  the  main  entrance  in  front,  is  a  folding- 
ddor,  oipening  outwards,  eight  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  high,  lliat  in  the  rear 
it  dsn' folding,  opening  outwards,  tight  feet  wide  and  foortecn  feet  high.  The 
maia  (Biitrmice  into  the  lectare  room  is  likewise  a  double  door,  seven  feet  wide, 
opeamg  freely  both  ways.  The  olats  rooms  are  all  severally  connected  by  doors, 
With  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  main  hall,  llieee  doors  are  all  three  and  a 
half  feet  wide.  The  building  thus  has  admirable  facilities  for  the  movements  of 
tii^  classes,  as  well  as  for  being  instantly  cleared  in  case  of  panic. 
' '^Omi  fonersl  plan  of  the  bailding  is  exceeding  simple.  It  is  in  shape  an  ob- 
loa^  pvrtllt  logriBn,  fronting  lengthwise  on  Broad  street,  being  one  hundred  feet 
long  hy  seventy-two  deep.  There  are  three  stories  besides  the  basement  The 
pbn  in  eseh  story  is  nearly  the  same.  A  hall,  sixteen  feet  wide,  runs  east  and 
^tcst,  dividing  the  building  on  each  floor  into  two  equal  parts  *,  these  parts  are 
1^^  severally  subdivided  by  waHs  running  north  and  south,  into  three  rooms, 
flflpcragiog  thirty-eight  feet  by  twenty-two.  This  gives  six  rooms  on  a  floor,  except 
oil.  die  first  floor,  where  the  whole  (^  the  north  side  is  reserved  for  a  lectnre-room. 
Ik^o  is  also  an  additioBal  small  room  in  tho  third  story,  occupying  the  space  in  the 
hsii  over  the  rear  stairway.  The  lecture  room  on  the  first  floor  is  sixty-eight  feet 
leikg  b|  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  capable  of  seating  eight 
bmidrqd  persons. 

The  height  of  the  several  stories,  in  the  clear  both  of  the  floor  and  the  ceiling, 
is  as  ibtbws :  the  bssement  storj  ten  feet ;  the  first  story  twenty  feet  three  inches ; 
tb#  scobod  story  sixteen  hei  six  inehes  $  the  third  story  sixteen  feet.  The  base- 
ment in  front  is  five  feet  three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  curbstone  ;  and,  as 
the  lot  descends  considerably  in  the  rear,  the  basement  is,  on  an  average,  more 
than  one-half  above  ground.  It  is  divided  into  six  rooms,  with  a  transverse  hall, 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  stories  above,  the  rooms  being  intended  for  a  chemical 
laboratoiy,  clothes  room,  wash  room,  storage,  &o. 


FIf.  S.— Basbmbiit. 
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In  Tvpii  to  the  important  mBtter  of  heating  and  TentilBtion,  tvn  raabndi  t» 
({K^  lh«  sttemiaD  of  the  conlrotlen.  Ttie  6rct  wh,  id  gEOente  all  the  bal  li 
one  large  cliariiber  in  the  center,  uad  send  it  Ihenoe,  north  and  smrfa,  Id  Ihe  rtii 
uf  the  building,  llie  objeatiuD  to  Ihb  {dan  wa»  the  difficallj  of  prodiieiDg.  a  nut- 
ntcliun  with  it,  a  proper  lentilalion.  To  aecurc  good  lentilation  in  an  apanown, 
it  Is  necauery  to  eitatilJah  s  aurrent  Ibron^h  It.  Tiie  air  miial  be  broogiil  hi  a 
uue  end  and  oarricd  out  at  the  other  end.  The  Tentidocla  fur  cBrrying  oCflhc  ar, 
after  it  haa  been  oavd,  must  be,  ai  nearly  as  ponible,  opposto  to  the  mrn  Sua 
by  whioh  llie  pure  ^r  is  introdoeed  ;  oonsequently,  if  the  hot  air  chamber  wm 
placed  in  the  (<catre  of  tha  building,  the  Tentiduols  would  have  to  be  in  llic  n- 
treme  end*.     Bui  the  end  walls,  in  a  bulUii^  alanding  a^iatt  fmn  othns,  mi  (■- 
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tirely  exposed  to  the  o'eriial  atnicwphere,  are  naturally  colder  than  thrme  in  tlie 
center;  they  would  consequently  chill  the  ventiducts,  and  thtrtby  greatly  impair 
their  etiieiency  in  carrying  off' the  foul  air. 

Besides  this,  in  order  that  the  ventiduct  may  be  perfectly  reliable  in  aU 
weathei-s,  it  is  neceraary  that  some  artificial  means  bhould  be  ust^d  for  increasing 
the  current  by  rarefying  the  air  within  them.  This  is  ordinarily  done  by  introduc- 
ing, within  the  ventiduct,  a  jet  of  burning  gas,  or  a  small  ^tove.  The  trouble  and 
expense  of  such  an  ap|iaratU8  is  greatly  increased  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
places  where  it  must  be  applied.  It  was,  therefore,  very  desirable,  that  the  venti- 
ducts slioukl  be  all  brought  together  into  one  general  tube  before  going  out  of  the 
root  One  good  tire  maintained  witliin  it  would  then  suffice  for  the  whole  build- 
ing. But  this  arrangement  would  be  impracticable  if  the  warm-air  flues  were  to 
radiate  iVom  the  center,  and  the  ventiducts  bt*  placed  at  the  extremities. 

It  waiy  ttlert*fhrt*,  dM>?l*m!ned"tn  mke  the  other  method,  namely,  to  centmOze  tlie 
▼entilatiig  apparatus,  and  generate  the  heat  at  the  extremities.  This  is  done  by 
four  of  tlie  largest  size  furnaces,  two  being  placed  at  each  end  of  the  building,  and 
the  heat  sent  inwards  towards  the  eenter.  Thia  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  tho 
hot  air  fSues,  which  are  all  placed  in4he  north  and  south  walls  of  the  several  apart- 
ments. The  ventiducts  being  at  the  opposite  cnids  of  these  apartments,  all  occur 
in  the  \ftiih  that-tiwethewiiUirf  M,  and  are  iQI  -brought  together  intooMI  hu-ge 
tube  or  ^uct  in  the  loft.  This  tube!  li'hich  is  about  seven  feet  in  diameter,  it  equal 
in  capacity  to  that  of  all  the  sepinitite  ducts  eombincd.  It  passes  out  ten  feet 
beyond  the  roof,  and  is  surmounted  by  one  of  Emerson's  ventilating  caps,  with  a 
disc  of  about  ten  feet  diameter.  Into  this  larga  tube  or  chomb<T,  just  below  tho 
roof,  a  coal  stove  is  introduced,  by  nfhich  a  large  amount  of  hot  air  may  be  gener- 
ated, and  an  im|wina  may  W^vtij^^ly  the  asccaiLng  current  to  any  exten^^hat  is 
desired.  * 

This  purt  of  tho  arrangement  fi^^eemed  ef^ially  important.  In  cl(%,  cold 
weather,  when  the  furnaces  are  irf^iXion,  and  q^tfurrent  of  warm  air  is  corfetantly 
setting  iqto  one  extremity  of  an  ap^tment,  it  iaiiot  difficult  to  establish  and  main- 
tain an  liscending  exit  current  fivife'the  other  end.  The  air  is  forced  ^to  the 
ventidu<4  by  the  constant  preraui^ln[>m  the  tAhsr  end.  Moreover,  it  enl|*rs  the 
ventidurt  aheady  wafifWjr  thdlTmi «riernal  sir.  The  tefttTducf  tfself  tt^comes 
warmed  ;  and  so  the  current,  onaH^Mblislrt'dflih'petuates  itself.  But  when  the 
furn.ices  are  not  in  operation,  n(»thing  of  this  sort  takes  place.  And  yet,  this  occurs 
precisely  in  those  parts  of  the  year,  when  ventilation  in  a  school-room  is  m<»sl 
needed,  viz. :  in  moderate  weatlier,  when  it  is  not  warm  enough  to  open  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  yet  not  cold  enough  to  maintain  a  fire.  At  such  times,  the  stove 
in  the  loft,  acting  directly  and  powerfully  upon  the  ventiduct,  will  at  all  times  create 
an  ascending  current,  sucking  the  foul  air  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  several  apart- 
ments, a|i4"  thtwby  cawsfng  MNfk  m  to  enter  ,jfnim  the  <Hh«r  exlmnittei^  The 
position  m  the  windows,  directly  opposite  the  ventiducts,  gives  a  special  facnity  for 
this  purpose,  when  the  furnaces  are  not  in  actiao.  Tlie  windows,  at  such  times, 
take  the  place  of  the  warm  air  flues  in  supplying  a  stream  of  fresh  air. 

The  folk>wing  additional  particulai*  may  be  n«titioned  in  regard  totheapwiratus 
for  heating  and  ventilaticm.  The  flues  arc  nil  made  large,  both  those  for  fjne  ad- 
mission, Mid  those  for  the  exit  tif  tlie  air.  The  dimeusious  of  the  several  dnijts  are 
given  in  (he  engravings.  In  the  lai^c  lecture  room^  the  two  warm  air  fluin  have 
together  g  capacity  of  about  six  s<|uare  feet ;  and  the  two  ventiducts  for  the  Kime 
have,  to^'ther,  a  capacity  of  twelve  square  feet.  Fn  the  class-rooms,  which  arc 
thirty-eigiit  feet  by  twenty-two,  the  warm  air  flues  average  one  and  one-sixth 
square  feet,  and  the  ventiducts  two  and  one-third  square  feet.  In  all  the  rooms, 
the  wariii^r  is  iAtroduce4  at  the  bottom  of  the  i^p^irtment,  as  near  as  pfisiU)le  to 
the  level  4f  the  floor  ;  and  the  ordinary  opening  for  tlfie  escape  of  the  fofl^ air  is 
also  on  tlie  level  with  the  floor,  at  the  opposite  extfemity,  so  as  to  sweep  constantly 
the  lower  stratum  of  air,  in  which  (ks  pupil  is  inmersed.  The  ventiducts  ate  also 
supplied  with  openings  at  the  ceilUlg,  to  be  usei,  not  in  ordinary,  but  whenever 
Deeded,  to  get  rid  of  excessive  heat.  In  reckoninpf  the  advantages  of  the  baiding, 
in  respeol  to  pure  air,  especial  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  commcndiblejbeight 
of  the  ceftings.  Each  atpartmeni  liif  a  large  >iij|Hr  of  air  at  its  disposal,  In  pro- 
portion to  the  area  of  its  floor :  anitit  is  obviou8,i«at  the  air  of  a  room  eight  or  ton 
feet  high,  is  much  more  rapidly  vitiated  than  that  of  one  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high. 
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Flani  or  Cltr  NaiHU.  School-houu  in  Puiladilthu. 

The  Hbrmal  School  of  PntMctlfluB  nru  KH!<ftted'%  ItSA,  "for  tbe  thorcngli 
training  of  female  leaclien  or  (he  public  Khool*,  in  thote  brraffa«  of  a  good  Eng- 
liah  eduottion,  and  in  suuh  practical  eiercisea  u  will  diKii^ine  and  drvekqi  lh» 
rum.],  4.!o™  imd  ■.■levnt^  iho  tliiiracUir,  iusui-e  iht  bi'st  nWu  o(  iniparlinj;  kn.™l- 
t-ili;if,  utnbliKh  uuiromiily  in  tcnching,  prtvcnl  frulllt-aa  cfprrimtBts,  mooifold 
mlnKki-H,  and  im'parablo  lose  of  time,  with  oltthelr  coDH^ntDCts  loliachen  ind 
piipBii."  The  buildin}!  will  accommodato  ISO  Normal  pnpila,  and  o  Schuul  rf 
PmSticc  of  350  pnpilB,  dinribnled  in  eigfct  oI«m«, 
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Dedicatory  Exercises. 

The  opening  of  a  new  school-house  is  an  occasion  which  well  deserrei 
a  public  and  joyful  commemoration.  Out  of  it  are  to  be  the  issues  of  life 
to  the  community  in  tl\e  midst  of  which  it  stands,  and  like  the  river  seen 
in  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  which  nourished  all  alon^  its  banks  treei 
whose  leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  the  well-spring  of  all  iti 
influences  should  be  a  spot  consecrated  by  religion.  In  prayer,  sod  m 
praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  the  Author  of  all  being, — in  song,  and 
kymn  and  antJiem.  and  in  addresses,  from  those  whose  position  in  society 
will  command  the  liighest  respect  for  any  object  in  whose  behalf  they 
may  speak,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  of  pupili^ 
and  teachers,  of  fathers  and  mothers,  of  the  old  and  young, — the  school- 
house  should  be  set  apart  to  the  sacred  purpose  of  the  physical,  intellec- 
tual and  moral  culture  of  the  children  who  will  be  gathered  within  iu 
walls.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  these  occasions  are  thus  improved,  and  that 
80  many  of  our  most  distinguished  teachers,  scholars  and  statesmen  take 
part  io  the  exercises.  We  have  before  us  a  large  number  of  addresses,  at 
once  eloquent  and  practical,  which  have  been  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
new  school-houses,  and  we  shall  select  a  few,  not  fur  their  superiority  to  the 
rest,  but  as  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  topics  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  are  introduced,  and  as  fitting  testimony  to  the  importance  of 
School  Architecture. 

School  Celebration  at  Salem,  Mass. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1842,  the  occasion  of  occupying  several  new 
school-houses,  was  marked  by  a  variety  of  interesting  exercises,  an  ac- 
eount  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Common  School  Journal  for  that  year. 
We  copy  the  addresses  of  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  and  of  G.  F.  Thayer. 

Mr.  Emerson  said, — 

"  I  congratulate  you,  my  young  friends,  on  this  happy  event  Thii 
pleasant  day  is  like  a  smile  of  Heaven  upjon  this  occasion ;  and  I  believe 
Heuven  always  smiles  on  events  like  this.  Many  of  us  whom  you  see 
here  have  come  from  a  distance,  on  the  invitation  of  your  excellent  frieud 
the  Mayor,  to  show  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  you,  and  in  what  has  been 
done  here  for  your  improvement  We  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  look- 
ing over  the  buildings  prepared  for  your  use,  the  admirable  arrangementa 
and  apparatus,  so  much  superior  to  what  is  usually  enjoyed  by  children 
in^your  position.  We  have  been  pleased  to  hear  of  the  faithful  teachcn 
that  are  provided  for  you,  and  the  excellent  plan  of  your  studies,  and  the 
excellent  regulations. 

Your  fathers  and  friends  have  spared  no  pains  to  furnish  you  with  all 
the  best  means  and  opportunities  for  learning.  They  now  look  to  you  to 
do  your  part.  All  that  they  have  done  wiu  be  of  no  avail,  unless  yoa 
are  excited  to  exert  yourselves, — to  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  theee 
great  advantages. 

I  was  gratified,  in  looking  over  the  regulations,  to  see  tlie  course  marked 
out  for  you, — to  see  tlie  stress  laid  upon  the  great  substantials  of  a  good 
education, — to  see  the  prominent  place  given  to  that  most  useful  art,  that 
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most  graceful  accomplishment,  reading.  You  cannot,  my  young  friendsi 
realize  the  great  and  manifold  advantages  of  gaining,  now,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  your  life,  familiarly  and  perfectly,  the  single  power  of  reamug 
distinctly,  natumlly,  intelligently,  with  taste  and  interest, — and  of  acquir- 
ing a  love  for  reacling.  There  is  no  situation  in  life,  in  which  it  will  not 
prove  to  you  a  source  of  the  purest  pleasure  and  highest  improvement 

For  many  years,  and  many  times  in  a  year.  I  have  passed  by  the  shop 
of  a  diligent,  industrious  mechanic,  whom  I  nave  otlen  seen  busy  at  hui 
trade,  with  his  arms  bare,  hard  at  work.  His  industry  and  steadiness 
have  been  successful,  and  he  has  gained  a  competency.  But  he  still  re- 
mains wisely  devotea  to  his  trade.  During  the  day,  you  may  see  him  at 
his  work,  or  chatting  with  his  neighbors.    At  nignt,  he  sits  down  in  his 

Sartor,  by  his  quiet  hreside,  and  enjoys  the  company  of  his  friends.  And 
e  has  the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  friends  that  any  man  in  New 
England  can  boast  of  William  H.  Prescott  goes  out  from  Boston,  and 
talks  with  him  about  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  vVashington  Irving  comes 
from  New  York,  and  tells  him  the  story  of  the  wars  of  Grenada,  and  the 
adventurous  voyage  of  Columbus,  or  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  or 
the  tale  of  the  Broken  Heart  George  BancroR  sits  down  with  him,  wadi 
points  out  on  a  map,  the  colonies  and  settlements  of  America,  their  cir- 
cumstances and  fates,  and  gives  him  the  early  history  of  Hberty.  Jared 
Sparks  comes  down  from  tJambridge,  and  reads  to  him  the  letters  of 
Washington,  and  makes  his  heart  glow  with  Oie  heroic  deeds  of  thalgod-^' 
like  man  for  the  cause  of  his  country.  Or,  if  he  is  in  the  mood  for  poetry,, 
his  neighbor  Washington  Allston,  the  great  painter,  steps  in  and  tells 
him  a  story, — and  nobody  tells  a  siory  so  well, — or  repeats  to  him  lines  of 
poetry.  Bryant  comes,  with  his  sweet  wood-notes,  which  he  learnt 
among  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire.  And  Richard  H.  Dana,  father  and 
son.  come,  tlie  one  to  repeat  grave,  heart-stirring  poetry,  tlie  other  to 
spe^ik  of  his  two  years  before  tJie  mast.  Or,  if  this  mechanic  is  in  a  spec- 
uiiitive  mood,  Professor  Hitoboock  comes  to  talk  to  him  of  all  the  changes 
tliat  have  befallen  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  since  the  flood  and  before ; 
or  Professor  Espy  tries  to  show  him  how  to  predict  a  storm.  Nor  is  his 
acquaintance  confined  to  his  own  country.  In  his  graver  hours,  he  sends 
for  Sir  John  Herschel  from  across  tlie  ocean,  and  he  comes  and  sits  down 
and  discourses  eloquently  upon  the  wonders  of  the  vast  creation, — of  all' 
the  worlds  that  are  poured  upon  6ur  siffht  by  the  glory  of  a  starry  night 
Nor  is  it  across  the  stormy  ocean  of  blue  waves  alone  that  his  friends 
come  to  visit  him ;  but  across  the  darker  and  wider  ocean  of  time,  come  tlie 
wise  and  the  good,  the  eloquent  and  the  witty,  and  sit  down  by  his  table, 
and  discourse  with  him  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  listen.  That  eloquent 
blind  old  man  of  Scio,  with  beard  descending  to  his  girdle,  still  blincl,  but 
still  eloquent,  sits  down  with  him ;  and,  as  he  sang  almost  tliree  thousand 
years  ago  among  the  Grecian  isles,  sings  the  war  of  Troy  or  the  wan- 
derings of  the  sage  Ulysses.  The  poet  of  the  human  heart  comes  from 
the  hanks  of  Avon,  and  the  poet  bf  Paradise  from  his  small  garden-house 
in  Westminster ;  Burns  from  his  cottage  on  the  Ayr,  and  Scott  from  his 
dwelling  by  the  Tweed; — and,  anytime  these  three  years  past,  may 
have  been  seen  by  his  fireside  a  man  who  ought  to  be  a  hero  with  school- 
boys, Ibr  no  one  ever  so  felt  for  them ;  a  man  whom  so  many  of  your 
neighbors  in  Boston  lately  strove  in  vain  to  see, — Charles  Dickens.  In 
the  midst  of  such  friends,  our  friend  the  leather-dresser  lives  a  happy  and 
respected  life,  not  less  respected,  and  far  more  happy,  than  if  an  uneasy 
ambition  had  made  him  a  representative  in  Congress,  or  a  governor  of  a 
State;  and  the  more  respected  and  happy  that  he  disdains  not  to  labor 
daily  in  his  honorable  calling. 


as 


My  young  friends,  this  is  no  fancy  sketch.     Many  who  hear  me  know 
well  as  1  do,  Thomas  Dowse,  the  leatlier-dresser  of  Cambridgeport, 
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and  many  have  seen  his  choice  and  beautiful  library.  But  I  suppcM 
there  is  no  one  here  wtio  knows  a  neighbor  of  his,  who  had  in  hit*  taiij 
years  the  same  advantages,  but  who  did  not  imprbve  them ; — who  never 
gained  this  love  of  reading,  and  who  now,  in  consequence,  instead  of  litr- 
mg  this  happy  and  desirable  life,  wastes  his  evenings  in  low  company  at 
taverns,  or  dozes  them  away  by  his  own  fire.  Which  of  these  lives  will 
you  choose  to  lead  ?     They  are  both  before  you- 

Some  of  you,  perhaps,  are  looking  forward  to  the  life  of  a  fanner,— a 
very  happy  life,  if  it  be  well  spent  On  the  southern  side  of  a  geintly 
sloping  hill  in  Natick,  not  far  from  the  place  where  may  be  still  stimdin^ 
the  last  wigwam  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  of  that  name,  in  a  comfortabS 
farm-houtie,  live^  a  man  whom  I  sometimes  go  to  see.  I  find  him  with 
his  farmer's  frock  on,  sometimes  at  the  plough-tail,  sometimes  handling 
the  hoe  or  the  axe ;  and  I  never  shake  his  hand,  hardened  by  hooorabie 
toil,  without  wishing  that  I  could  harden  my  own  poor  hands  by  his  side 
in  the  same  respectiible  employment.  I  go  out  lo  look  with  him  at  trees, 
and  to  talk  about  them  ;  for  he  is  a  lover  of  trees,  and  so  am  I ;  and  be  is 
not  unwilling,  when  I  come,  to  leave  his  work  for  a  stroll  in  the  woods. 
He  long  ago  learnt  the  language  of  plants,  and  they  have  told  him  their 
history  and  their  uses.  He,  again,  is  a  reader,  and  has  collected  about 
him  a  set  of  friends,  not  so  numerous  as  our  friend  Dowse,  nor  of  just  the 
same  character,  but  a  goodly  number  of  very  entertaining  and  instmctive 
ones  ^nd  he  finds  time  every  day  to  enjoy  their  company.  His  winter 
evenings  he  spends  with  them,  and  in  repeating  experiments  which  the 
chemists  and  philosophers  have  made.  He  leads  a  happy  Ufe.  Time 
never  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands.  For  such  a  man  we  have  an  involun- 
tary respect. 

On  the  other  side  of  Boston,  down  by  the  coast,  lived,  a  few  years  ago, 
a  farmer  of  a  far  dilTerent  character.  He  had  been  what  is  called  fortu- 
nate in  business,  and  had  a  beautiful  farm  and  garden  in  the  country,  and 
a  house  in  town.  Chancing  to  pass  by  his  place,  some  four  or  five  yean 
ago,  I  stopped  to  see  him.  And  I  could  not  but  congratulate  him  on  hav- 
ing so  delightful  a  place  to  spend  his  summers  in.  But  he  frankly  con- 
fessed that  he  was  heartily  tired  of  it,  and  that  he  longed  to  go  teck  lo 
Boston.  I  found  that  he  knew  nothing  about  his  trees,  of  which  he  had 
many  fine  ones, — for  it  was  an  old  place  he  had  bought, — nor  of  the  plants 
in  his  garden.  He  had  no  books,  and  no  taste  for  them.  His  time  hung 
like  a  burden  on  him.  He  enjoyed  neither  his  leisure  nor  his  w^th.  U 
would  have  been  a  blessing  to  him  if  he  could  have  been  obliged  to  ex- 
change places  with  his  hired  men,  and  di^  in  his  garden  for  his  gardener, 
4ir  plough  the  field  for  his  ploughman.  Tie  went  from  country  to  town 
and  from  town  to  country,  and  died,  at  last,  weary  and  sick  of  life.  Yet 
be  was  a  kind  man,  and  might  have  been  a  happy  one  but  for  a  single 
misfortune ;  he  had  not  learned  to  enjoy  reading.  The  love  of  reading  is 
a  blessing  in  any  pursuit,  in  any  course  of  life ;— not  less  to  the  merchant 
and  sailor  than  to  the  mechanic  and  farmer.  What  was  it  but  a  love  of 
reading  which  made  of  a  merchant's  apprentice,  a  man  whom  many  of 
you  have  seen  and  all  have  heard  of,  the  truly  great  and  learned 
Bowditch  ? 

Our  friends  the  young  ladies  may  not  think  this  which  I  have  said 
.exactly  suited  to  them.  But  to  you,  my  young  friends,  even  more  than 
to  your  brothers,  it  is  important  now  to  acquire  a  talent  for  reading  well, 
and  a  taste  for  reading.  I  say  more  important^  for,  looking  forrord  to 
the  future,  you  will  need  it  more  than  they.  They  are  more  mdependeot 
of  this  resource  Thev  have  their  shops,  and  farms,  and  counting-houses 
to  go  to.  They  are  daily  on  change.  They  go  abroad  on  the  ocean. 
The  sphere  of  woman,  her  place  of  honor,  is  home,  her  own  firende.  the 
fares  of  her  own  family.     A  well-educated  woman  ia  a  son  in  this  sphere, 
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•hedding  around  her  the  light  of  intelligence,  the  warmth  of  lore  and 
happiness. 

And  by  a  well-educated  woman  I  do  not  mean  merely  one  who  has  ao* 
quired  ancient  and  Ibreign  languages,  or  curious  or  striking  accomplish- 
ments. I  mean  a  womiin  who,  having  iefl  school  with  a  firmly-fixed  lova 
ol*  reading,  has  employed  the  golden  leisure  of  her  youth  in  reading  the 
best  EngRsh  books,  such  as  shall  prepare  her  for  her  duties.  All  the  best 
books  ever  written  are  in  English,  either  original  or  translated ;  and  in 
this  richest  and  best  literature  of  the  world  she  may  find  enough  to  pre- 
pare her  for  all  the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  The  mere  talent  of  read- 
ing well  simply,  gracefully, — what  a  beautiful  accomplishment  it  is  in 
woman !  How  many  wearjr  and  otherwise  heavy  hours  have  I  had 
charmed  into  pleasure  by  this  talent  in  a  female  friend.  But  I  B]>eak  of 
the  higher  acquisition,  the  natural  and  usual  consequence  of  this,  a  taste 
for  reading.     This  will  give  a  woman  a  world  of  resources. 

It  gives  her  tlie  oracles  of  God.  These  will  be  ever  near  her ; — nearest 
to  her  hand  when  she  wakes,  and  last  from  her  hand  when  she  retires  to 
sleep.  And  what  stores  of  wisdom,  for  this  world  and  for  a  higher,  will 
she  gain  from  this  volume !  This  will  enable  her  to  form  her  own  char- 
acter and  the  hearts  of  her  children.  Almost  every  distinguished  man 
lias  confessed  his  obligations  to  his  mother.  To  her  is  committed  the 
whole  formation  of  tlie  character, — mind,  heart,  and  body,  at  the  moat 
important  period  of  life.  How  necessary,  then,  is  it  that  she  should  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  body  and  the  mind  !  and  liow  can 
she  ^ct  it  but  by  reading  ?  If  you  gain  only  this,  what  an  unspeakable 
blessing  will  your  education  be  to  you  ! 

I  need  not,  my  young  friends,  speak  of  the  other  acquisitions  you  may 
make. — of  writing,  which  places  Iricnds  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world 
side  by  side, — or  of  calculation,  the  very  basis  of  justice  and  honesty. 

The  acquisitions  you  may  make  will  depend  chiefly  on  yourselvea 
You  will  find  your  teachers  ready  to  lead  you  on  to  higher  studies  when- 
ever you  are  prepared  to  go. 

These  excellent  establishments  are  emphatically  yours.  They  are 
raised  for  your  good  ;  and,  as  we  your  seniors  pass  away, — and  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  have  passed, — these  buildings  will  become  your  property, 
and  your  children  will  fill  the  seats  you  now  occupy.  Consider  them 
yours,  then,  to  enjoy  and  profit  by^  but  not  yours  to  waste.  Let  it  be 
your  pride  to  preserve  them  uninjured,  unmarred  by  the  mischievous 
knives  and  pencils  of  vulgar  children.  Unite  for  this  purpose.  Consider 
an  injury«done  to  these  buildings  as  an  injury  done  to  yourselves. 

There  is  another  tiling  which  will  depend  on  you,  of  more  importance 
than  any  I  have  spoken  of.  I  mean  the  tone  of  chanicter  which  shall 
prevail  in  these  schools.  Your  teachers  will  be  happy  to  treat  you  as 
high-minded  and  generous  children.  Show  that  you  can  be  so  treated ; 
that  you  are  such. 

Let  ine  congratulate  you  upon  the  happy  auspices  of  the  name  of  him 
under  whom,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  enlightened  and  patriotic 
associates,  this  momentous  change  in  your  school  system  has  been 
ellocted, — a  name  which  is  borne  by  the  oldest  and  best  school  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  in  Massachusetts.  It  will 
depend  upon  you,  my  friends,  to  make  the  schools  of  Salem,  equally,  or 
Btiii  more  distinguished,  among  those  of  the  State." 

Mr.  Thayer  said. — 

Children :  I  did  not  expect  that  I  should  have  the  privilege  of  addres9- 
iiig  you,  on  this  most  joyful  occasion ;  for  it  was  not  till  I  met  your  re- 
spected Mayor,  an  hour  ago,  at  the  beautiful  school-house  we  have  just 
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led,  that  I  received  an  invitation  to  do  so.    You  will  Dot,  there[b«*e,  antiei- 

Eate  a  studied  discourse,  or  any  thin^  particularly  interesting.  Devoted, 
owever,  as  my  life  is,  and  has  long  been,  to  the  instruction  and  guidance 
of  the  young  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers,  I  shall,  without  further  pre- 
face, imagine  myself  in  tlie  midst  of  my  own  school,  and  talk  familiarly  to 
you  as  i  would,  and  do.  to  them. 

And  allow  me  to  ado  ipy  congratulations  to  those  of  your  other  fiiends 
for  the  ample,  beautiful,  and  convenient  arrangements  that  have  been 
made  for  you,  in  the  school-houses  oC  this  city ;  and  especially  in  the  new 
one  we  have  just  examined.  I  can  assure  you,  it  is  superior  in  almost 
every  respect  to  any  public  school-house  in  New  Englaiid,  if  not  in  the 
United  States.  It,  with  others  in  the  citv,  has  cost  your  fathers  and 
friends  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  they  have  cheerfully  expended  as  a 
means  of  making  yo\i  wise  and  good.  JBut  you  have  incurred  a  great 
debt  to  them,  which  you  can  never  repay  while  you  are  children,  but 
must  endeavor  to  do  it  to  your  children,  when  you  sliall  become  men  and 
women,  and  take  the  place  of  your  parents  in  the  world.  But  before  that 
period,  you  can  do  something.  Now,  immediately  on  entering  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  the  precious  privileges  extended  to  you,  you  can  acknowl- 
edge the  debt,  evince  the  gratitwle  you  feel,  not  by  wordSj  but  d^eds;-- 
by,  (to  use  an  expression  well  understood  by  all  cnildren,)  ^  bebig  good,^ 
Yes, — by  *  being  good  and  doing  good ;' — by  obedience  to  parents  and 
teachers ;  by  kindness  to  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  your  young  friends 
and  companions:  by  fidelity  in  duty,  at  home  and  at  school ;  by  the  prac- 
tice of  honesty  and  truth  at  all  times ;  by  refraining  from  the  use  of  pro- 
fane and  indecent  language ;  by  keeping  the  mind  and  heart  free  Irum 
every  thing  impure.  These  are  the  means  in  your  own  hands.  Fail  not 
to  use  them ;  and  although  they  will  in  fact  be  merely  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  obligation  for  the  boon  you  possess,  your  friends  will  con- 
sider themselves  well  repaid  for  all  tfiey  have  done  lor  you.  It  is  from 
such  conduct  that  the  teacher's,  as  well  as  the  father's,  richest  reward 
and  highest  satisfaction  are  derived.  To  see  tlie  beloved  objects  of  our 
care  and  instruction  appreciating  our  labors,  and  improving  in  all  that  is 
good  and  useful,  under  our  management,  n (Fords  the  greatest  happiness, 
hghtens  the  heavy  load  of  toil,  relieves  the  acliing  head,  and  revives  the 
fainting  spirit. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  danger  to  which  you, — to  which  all  the 
young, — are  especially  exposed.  I  mean  tlie  influence  of  bad  example. 
Example  is  omnipotent  Its  force  is  irresistible  to  most  minds.  We  are 
all  swayed  more  or  less,  by  others.  Others  are  swayed  by  us.  And  this 
process  is  continually  going  on,  even  though  we  are  entirely  unconscious 
ol*  it  ourselves.  Hence  we  see  tlie  importance  of  choosing  ffood  com- 
panions, and  flying  from  the  bad.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  wul  be  in  vaia 
for  your  friends  to  give  you  wise  counsel,  or  for  you  to  ibrin  good  resolu- 
tions. '  Who  can  touch  pitch  and  be  clean  V  You  will  resemble  those 
with  whom  you  associate.  You  will  catch  their  words,  their  manners, 
tlieir  habits.  Are  they  pure,  you  will  be  pure.  Are  they  depraved,  they 
will  corrupt  you.  Be  it  a  rule  with  you,  then,  to  avoid  those  who  are  atf- 
dicted  to  practices  that  you  would  be  unwilling  your  most  respected 
friends  sliould  know,  and  regulate  your  own  conduct  by  the  same 
standard. 

I  would  particularly  caution  you  against  beginnings.  It  is  ihR  first  step 
that  is  the  dangerous  one ;  since  it  is  obvious  that,  if  you  were  to  ascend 
the  highest  mountain,  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  step  at  a  time,  and  if  liie 
first  were  not  taken,  the  summit  could  never  be  reached.  But,  one  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  the  next  Ibllows  as  a  matter  of  course.  And 
equally  jind  fuUiliy  sure  is  the  downward  track  to  crime  and  misery !  If 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  drawn  in  that  direction,  what  human  power  can 
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save  us  from  destruction  ?  This  dangei\  too,  is  increased  by  the  feeling 
of  security  we  indulge,  when  we  say,  *  It  is  only  a  little  thing ;  we  shoH 
never  commit  any  great  fault ;' — not  remembering  that  nothing  stands 
still  in  life,  in  character,  any  more  than  in  the  material  universe.  We 
must  be  going  Ibrward  or  back^vard ;  up,  towards  improvement  and 
glory, — or  down,  towards  infamy  and  woe !  Every  thing  accumulates, 
according  to  its  kind ;  though  it  begins  small,  like  the  snowball  you  hold  in 
your  hand,  it  becomes,  as  you  roll  it  on  the  ground  before  you,  larger  at 
every  revolution,  till,  at  last,  it  is  beyond  your  power  to  move  it  at  all. 

I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  sad  case  which  has  recently  occurred  in  Bos- 
ton. But  first,  I  wish  to  interest  you  in  something  of  an  agreeable  nature, 
in  connection  with  the  faithful  performance  of  duty. 

I  have  spoken  of  some  things  that  you  should  do,  to  show  your  sense  of 
the  benefits  which  have  been  conferred  upon  you,  and  I  should  like  to 
dwell  on  each  one  oC  tliem  separately ;  but  I  shall  have  time  only  to  speak 
of  one.  It  is,  however,  among  the  most  important  I  allude  to  speaking 
the  truthj — the  most  substantial  foundation  of  moral  character.  It  has  in- 
numerable advantages,  one  of  which  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing story:  — 

Petrarch,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  who  lived  about  five  hundred  years 
ago,  secured  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  in  whose 
family  he  resided  in  his  youth,  by  his  candor  and  strict  regard  to  truth. 

A  violent  quarrel  had  occurred  in  the  family  of  this  nobleman,  which 
was  earned  so  far,  that  resort  was  had  to  arms.  The  cardinal  wished  to 
know  the  foundation  of  the  affair;  and,  calling  all  his  people  before  him, 
he  required  each  one  to  bind  himself  by  a  solemn  oath,  on  the  Gospels,  to 
declare  the  whole  truth.  None  were  exempt  Even  the  cardinal's 
brother  submitted  to  it  Petrarch,  in  his  turn,  presenting  himself  to  take 
the  oath,  the  cardinal  closed  the  book,  and  smd,  *  As  for  you,  Petrarch^ 
your  WORD  w  sufficient  P 

What  more  delightful  reward  could  have  been  presented  to  the  feelinjg;s 
of  the  noble  youth  than  tliis,  from  his  friend,  his  master,  and  one  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  church?  Nothing  but  the  peaceful  whispers  of 
his  own  conscience,  or  the  approbation  of  his  Maker,  could  have  ffivea 
him  more  heart-felt  satisfaction.  Who  among  you  would  not  be  a 
Petrarch  1  and,  in  this  respect,  which  of  you  could  not  ? 

While,  then,  I  would  hold  up  for  imitation  this  beautiful  example,  I 
would  present  a  contrast  as  a  warning  to  you. 

There  is  now  confined  in  the  Boston  jail  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who,  for  the  previous  six  years,  had  been  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
vice  and  crime,  until  last  October,  when  he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  two  years'  confinement  within  the  cold  damp  cell  of  a  gloomy  prison, 
for  aggravated  tlieft  In  his  own  written  account  of  his  life,  whicn  1  have 
seen,  he  says  that  he  began  his  wretched  course  by  playing  truant  from 
school.  His  second  step  was  lyinffy  to  conceal  it  idle,  and  destitute  of 
any  fixed  purpose,  he  fell  in  company  with  others,  guilty  like  himself,  of 
whom  he  learned  to  steal,  and  to  use  indecent  and  profane  language.  He 
sought  the  worst  boys  he  could  find.  He  became  a  gambler,  a  frequenter 
of  the  circus  and  the  theatre,  and  engaged  in  various  otiier  corrupt  and 
sinful  practices.  At  length,  oecoming  bold  in  his  dishonesty,  he  robbed 
the  post-office  of  letters  containing  very  considerable  sums  of  money,  and 
was  soon  detected  and  condemned.  If  you  were  to  visit  that  abode  of 
misery,  you  might  oflen  see  the  boy's  broken-hearted  mother,  weepmg, 
and  sobbing,  and  groaning,  at  the  iron  grating  of  his  solitary  cell,  as  u 
she  would  sink  on  the  flinty  floor,  and  die  I  ^  And  all  this,'  (to  use  the 
boy's  own  words,)  'comes  from  playing  truant  I' 

Look,  then,  my  young  friends,  on  these  two  pictures. — both  taken  from 
life. — and  tell  me  which  you  like  best ;  and  which  of  the  two  characters 
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you  propose  to  imitate.  Will  you  be  young  Petrarchs,  or  will  you  adopt 
the  course  of  the  unfortunate  boy  in  Boston  jail  ?  They  are  both  beiore 
you.  If  you  would  be  like  the  former,  begin  right.  Kesiet  temptatior 
to  wrong-doing,  with  all  your  might  Let  no  one  entice  you  from  the 
way  which  conscience  points  out 

This  precept  is  applicable  to  all, — to  both  sexes  and  every  age.  Let 
me.  then,  I  pray  you,  when  I  shall  inquire,  hereafter,  respecting  the  habits 
ana  characters  ot  the  children  of  the  Public  SchooU  of  Saieni.  have  the 
satisfaction  to  hear,  tliat  the  instructions  of  tliis  occasion  made  an  impres- 
sion on  their  minds  favorable  to  truth  and  duty,  which  subsequent  time 
could  never  efface. 


Dedication  op  thi  New  School-house  in  Pawtucket,  October  31, 1840 

ADDRK88  OF  PrBSIDEMT  WATLAMD,  OP  BKOWN  UhIVSESITT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

There  is  something  deeply  interesting,  both  to  the  philanthropist  and 
to  the  political  economist,  in  the  appearance  of  such  a  village  as  this,  the 
abode  of  wealth,  civilization  and  refinement  We  find  ourselves,  as  we 
look  upon  it  unconsciously  reverting  to  the  period,  not  very  remote,  when 
this  wnole  region  was  a  desert  Thick  forests  covered  all  these  hills,  and 
pressed  down  even  to  the  water's  brink.  This  river  rushed  over  its  rocky 
Ded,  or  tumbled  down  its  precipitous  ledges,  unnoticed  by  the  eye  of 
civilized  man.  A  few  savages  from  time  to  time,  erected  their  iranslcnt 
wigwams  upon  its  banks,  as  the  season  of  hunting  or  fishing  attracted 
them,  and  they  alone  disputed  the  claim  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest  to  this 
beauiiful  domain.  The  products  of  all  this  region  were  a  scanty  and  pre- 
carious p  isturage  for  game,  a  few  canoe  loads  of  fish,  and,  it  may  be.  a 
few  hundred  pounds  of  venison.  Whatever  else  the  earth  produced,  fell 
and  perished  ungathered.  Age  after  age,  beheld  this  annual  waste. 
Here  was  the  earth  with  all  its  capabilities.  Here  were  the  waters  with 
all  their  unexpended  powers.  But  here  was  no  man  whose  intellect  had 
been  instructed  in  the  laws  of  nature.  Here  wajs  neither  continuous  in- 
dustry, nor  even  IVugal  forethought  Hence  there  could  be  no  progress 
All  things  continueu  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation. 

About  two  hundred  years  since,  the  first  civilized  man  cast  his  eyes 
over  this  beautiful  landscape.  He  brought  with  him  the  arts  and  the 
science  of  the  older  world,  and  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  history  of 
that  part  of  our  country,  since  known  as  Rhode  Island.  The  labors  of 
agriculture  soon  began  to  work  their  magic  changes.  The  forest  was 
felled,  the  soil  was  tilled,  and,  in  the  place  of  the  precarious  products  of 
the  uncultivated  field,  rich  harvests  of  grain  waved  over  these  plains. 
The  boasts  of  the  forest  retired,  and  the  animals  given  by  the  Cfreator 
to  aid  us  in  our  toil,  occupied  their  place.  Instead  of  the  graceful  deer, 
the  clumsy  moose,  the  prowling  wolf  and  the  ravenous  panther,  these 
fields  were  covered  with  the  lowing  herds,  the  bleating  sheep,  the  labori- 
ous ox,  and  the  horse,  in  all  latitudes  the  faithful  servant  of  man. 

This  was  a  great  and  glorious  transformation.  From  the  moment  that 
a  civilized  man  first  thrust  his  spade  hito  this  earth,  or  here  yoked  his 
oxen  to  the  plough,  the  sleep  of  ages  was  broken,  and  the  reign  of  pro- 
gress commenced.  From  this  moment  the  darkness  had  begun  to  pass 
away,  and  the  sun  was  dispersing  that  night,  which,  since  the  deluge, 
ad  orooded  over  this  land.  From  that  auspicious  beginning,  all  the 
means  of  happiness  that  the  eye   beholds,  have  proceeded.     Acre  after 
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aere  has  been  reclaimed  from  barrenness.  Every  variety  of  product  haa 
been  tried,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  would  be  produced  by  the  earth 
most  kindly.  The  smoky  wigwam  ^ve  piuce  to  the  log  house,  and  this 
in  turn,  to  the  convenient  farm-house,  or  the  stately  mansion.  And  thua 
another  portion  of  the  earth  was  added  to  tlie  area  of  Anglo-Saxon  civili- 
zation. 

Hut  still  the  river,  to  which  all  the  distinctive  prosperity  of  this  region 
owes  its  origin,  ran.  as  it  ever  had  ran,  to  utter  waste.  This  mighty  and 
most  productive  means  of  wealth,  remained  wholly  unemployed.  A 
mine  richer  than  that  of  gold,  was  yet  unwrought  It  was  a  mine  of  wie- 
diankai  power,  instead  of  metallic  treasure^  and  let  me  add,  a  mine  of 
incalculably  greater  value.  At  last  it  was  discovered,  that  this  little 
river,  fulling  over  its  innumerable  ledges,  could  do  the  labor  of  many 
thousand  men.  An  accomplished  manufacturer,*  from  England,  whose 
name  has  made  tliis  village  one  of  the  most  renowned  spots  in  our  coun- 
try, came  amon^  us,  and  applied  the  power  of  this  water-tall  to  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  of  cotton.  Who  can  measure  the  results  of  this  ooe 
grand  experiment?  We  hear  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  the  defeat  of 
armies,  the  capture  of  towns,  the  destruction  of  fleets;  but  what  achieve- 
ment of  war  was  ever  of  such  importance  to  a  people,  as  that  which  waa 
accomplished,  when  that  wheel  made  its  first  revolution,  and  tlie  first 
thread  of  cotton  was  here,  in  this  very  village,  spun  by  water  power  ? 
From  this  moment  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  general  manu- 
factures in  this  country,  and  that  of  cotton  in  particular.  From  that  mo- 
ment, every  fall  of  water  throughout  our  land  became  a  most  valuable 
possession.  From  that  moment,  tills  noble  natural  agent  began,  every- 
where, to  fabricate  garments  for  our  p^ple.  From  that  moment  all  the 
labor,  of  every  age,  throughout  New  Efngland,  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. From  that  moment  it  was  certain  that  capital  to  any  amount 
could  readily  find  investment.  The  rich  proceeds  of  one  manufactory 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  similar  one  by  the  side  of  it.  As  one  brancn 
of  manuiactures  began  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  nation,  another 
branch  was  establish^  Thus  we  are  every  year  adding  millions  to  this 
form  of  investment,  and  employing  additional  thousands  of  hands  in  this 
mode  of  industry.  We  are  entering  into  generous  and  successful  rivalry 
with  the  nations  of  Europe.  Already  many  of  our  cottons  are  preferred 
to  theirs  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Soon,  other  branches  of  our  man- 
ufactures will  be  brought  to  equal  perfection.  Nay,  I  anticipate  the 
time  when  we,  in  this  country,  under  a  system  of  generous  reciprocity, 
shall  supply  the  continent  and  England  herself  with  all  tliose  articles, 
for  the  labrication  of  which  we  have  special  advantages. 

But  this  chain  of  events  by  no  means  ceases  here.  Year  after  year 
every  branch  of  manufactures  is  increasing  its  means,  smd  distributing 
the  proceeds  of  its  labor  over  every  part  of  our  land.  Wherever  a  fabric 
is  sent,  it  is  exchanged,  in  some  form,  for  the  productions  of  that  region 
in  which  it  is  consumed.  The  common  means  for  accomplishing  these 
mutual  and  increasing  exchanges, soon  became  utterly  inadequate;  more 
efficient  modes  of  transportation  must,  from  necessity,  be  invented.  The 
business  of  the  country  could  not  be  carried  on  without  them.  Our  man- 
ufacturing prosperity,  while  it  creates  the  necessity  for  internal  improve- 
ment's, also  supplies  the  means  for  constructing  them.  The  annual  gains 
of  miinutacturing  capital  are  next  invested  in  canals  and  railroads,  and 
thus  the  means  of  transporting  these  fabrics  at  the  least  cost,  are  at  once 

•  Mr.  Slater  has  even  a  higher  claim  to  the  gratitade  and  Teneratlon  of  this  country,  than 
that  which  he  derives  from  the  tntrodiiction  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  He  establiahed  in 
Pawtuckft  the  fimr  Sunday  S<:hool  that  was  ever  op«ued  in  America;  and  fortomoUiBt 
■tuitaiued  it  wholly  at  his  own  expense. 
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provided.  Here  is,  then,  another  mode  created,  of  advantageous  invest- 
ment. By  means  of  internal  improvement,  the  market  of  every  producer 
is  indefinitely  extended,  he  also  receives  a  fair  remuneration  for  tliis  very 
investment,  by  which  his  market  is  thus  extended,  and,  at  the  same  time 
the  consumer  receives  whatever  he  purchases  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  in 
greater  perfection.  Thus,  as  we  always  observe,  under  tlie  govemraeot 
of  God.  a  real  benefit  to  one  is  a  benefit  to  all.  And  hence  we  leam^ 
that  to  attempt  to  secure  exclusive  advantages  to  ourselves,  is  alwaya 
abor  lost.  Nothing  can  be  a  real  benefit  to  us,  that  is  not  a  real  benetit 
tlso  to  our  neighbors. 

And  the  illustration  of  all  that  I  have  said,  is  manifest  every  where 
around  us.  We  behold  how  every  other  art  has  clustered  around  the  ajt 
of  transforming  cotton  into  clothing.  We  see  how  one  establishment  haa 
been  the  seed  that  has  produced  a  multitude  of  those  that  resemble  it 
You  see  how  manufactures  have  given  rise  to  internal  improvements; 
how  the  spindle  has  cut  through  the  mountains,  and  filled  up  the  valleys 
and  graded  the  road,  and  stretched  from  city  to  city  the  iron  rail.  You 
Bce  how  loth  these  inseparable  friends  are  to  be  parted  from  each  other. 
The  region  of  manufactures  is  the  region  of  railroads.  And  you  per- 
ceive, as  the  iron  road  that  passes  through  this  village,  pursues  its  way 
toward  the  west,  how  it  winds  along  through  the  valley  of  the  Black- 
'  stone,  greeting  every  village  and  waking  every  hamlet  to  renewed  ac- 
tivity. 

All  this  you  readily  perceive.  You  must  be  astonished  yourselves, 
when  you  reflect  upon  the  amount  of  capital  which  a  single  lile  time  hat 
added  to  the  resources  of  tliis  village,  and  the  country  m  its  immediate 
vicinity.  But  while  we  exult  in  the  large  measure  of  prosperity  with 
which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  endowed  us,  it  may  not  be  uninstruc- 
tive  to  inquire,  in  what  ways  have  these  blessings  been  improved?  Has 
it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that  almost  all  tliis  capital  has  been  invested  in 

Erocuring  for  ourselves,  the  means  of  physical  happiness?  We  erect 
ouses.  and  we  render  them  spacious,  warm,  and  commodious.  We  furnish 
them  with  every  means  of  physical  luxury.  We  spread  carpets  for  our 
feet  We  stretch  ourselves  on  couches  of  down.  We  temper  the  at- 
mosphere at  our  will.  We  clothe  ourselves  with  vestments  wrought  io 
every  clime,  and  by  people  of  every  hue  and  language.  We  vary  oar 
dress  with  every  msJiion.  We  load  our  tJibles  with  luxuries  imported 
f*^m  the  tropics  or  the  poles;  we  vex  sea  and  land  for  new  viands  to  stim- 
ulate our  palates,  already  saturated  with  abundance.  We  please  oar- 
selves  with  every  form  of  equipage,  and  tax  the  ingenuity  of  every  arti- 
san, that  we  may  be  enabled  to  roll  from  place  to  place  without  the  fa- 
tigue of  motion.  But  why  need  I  proceetl  to  specily  any  further.  We 
all  perceive,  on  the  least  reflection,  that  it  is  in  expenditures  of  tliis  kind, 
that  almost  all  the  expenses  of  living  are  incurred. 

But  if  this  be  true,  must  there  not  be  some  grievous  error  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  conduct?  Can  this  be  a  wise  mode  of  expenditure  for  intel- 
ligent and  immortal  beings?  In  all  that  I  have  here  recited,  is  there  any 
thing  in  which,  on  principle,  we  have  excelled,  (  excuse  the  homeliness  of 
the  illustration.)  the  Beaver  that  once  inhabited  tliese  streams?  The 
thoughtful  animal  expended  all  the  treasures  of  his  intellect  or  instinct, 
in  rendering  his  dwelling  commodious;  and  he  accomplished  it.  Have  we 
not  done  precisely  the  same  thing  ?  Has  not  all  the  exj)enditure  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  been  consumed  for  the  convenience  of  the  physical, 
the  perishable,  the  material  ?  Might  not  aJl  this  liave  been  done,  had  we 
no  .consciousness  of  an  immortal  spirit? 

But  God  has  made  us  immortal.  He  has  given  to  us  a  spiritual  exist- 
ence. Each  one  of  us  possesses  a  priceless  mind.  We  are  endowed  with 
reason  to  discover  truth,  imagination  lo  form  conceptions  of  the  beaulilul 
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and  the  grand,  taste  to  delight  in  all  that  is  lovely  or  glorious,  and  con* 
•cience  by  which  we  are  allied  to  God  the  Father  of  aH,  and  the  holy 
and  blci^sed  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  by  the  possession  of  these 
]X)wers.  that  man  diiiins  precedence  over  the  brute.  It  is  by  the  cultiva- 
tion oi  these,  that  we  have  become  more  powerful  than  the  savage,  who 
once  dwelt  where  we  now  dwell.  It  is  by  the  use  of  these  powers,  that 
all  the  wonders  of  art  have  been  wrought,  which  we  now  behold  around 
us.  If  such  be  the  fact,  it  must  certainly  be  true  that  tliis,  the  spiritual 
part  of  man,  is  by  far  the  most  deservmg  of  attention,  and  that,  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  portion  of  our  nature,  we  can  in  the  roost  appropriate 
manner  invest  our  capital. 

But  while  this  is  evident  does  our  practice  correspond  with  these  well 
established  principles  ?  We  Uberally  expend  our  substance  to  preserve 
our  bodies  in  health,  and  to  cultivate  in  our  children  the  full  development 
of  every  jwwer,  and  the  outward  manifestation  of  every  grace.  But  do 
we  bestow  proportionate  labor  in  developing  every  spiritual  faculty,  and 
protecting  tlic  immortal  part  from  the  spreading  contagion  of  evil  exam- 
ple, and  the  wasting  results  of  evil  habit ?  We  expend  whatever  is  ne- 
cessary in  furnishing  our  tables  with  every  thing  that  may  be  desired  for 
the  sustentatioa  of  i^e  body.  Where  is  there  the  man  among  us,  who 
would  not  blush  to  be  considered  an  illiberal  provider  for  the  wants  of  hia 
household  ?  but  is  any  man  ashamed  to  confess,  that  he  has  made  no  pro- 
vision for  tlie  spiritual  appetites  of  his  children?  Who  of  us  would  per- 
mit tainted  or  unwholesome  food  to  be  brought  into  his  house,  or  placed 
upon  his  table  ?  and  yet  is  not  intellectual  food  of  the  most  questionable 
character,  daily  read  in  the  houses  of  many  of  our  most  excellent  citi- 
zens ?  Who  IS  aiihamed  to  declare,  that  he  has  no  library  in  his  house, 
or  that,  he  has  never  taken  the  pains  to  inquire  whetlier  the  books  that 
are  read  by  his  family,  are  useful  or  deleterious  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  •  We  know  that  the  youthful  mind  is  destitute  of 
knowledge,  and  that  it  is  strongly  predisposed  to  the  formation  of  im- 
proper habits.  Every  one  knows  that  a  cnild  needs  instruction,  and  that 
the  labor  of  giving  it  instruction  should  be  devolved  upon  tiiose  oidy, 
who  are  intellectually  and  morally  qualified  to  impart  it  The  parent 
can  rarely  do  this  for  himself.  The  principle  of  division  of  labor  teaches 
us,  that  it  can  be  much  more  successfully  done  by  some  one  who  will  de^ 
vote  his  whole  attention  to  it  But,  now,  let  us  look  over  our  own  nelg^h- 
borhoods,  and  observe  how  very  small,  untd  quite  lately,  has  been  the 
amount  of  capital  devoted  to  tne  education  of  our  youth.  Compare  it 
with  almost  every  other  form  of  investment,  and  you  at  once  perceive 
how  small  is  its  relative  amount  Take,  for  instance,  tlie  railroad  which 
passes  within  a  stone's  throw^  of  the  place  in  which  we  are  assembled. 
Alany  of  you  and  your  fellow  citizens,  subscribed  for  its  stock.  You  did 
wisely.  It  will,  I  presume,  raise  the  value  of  every  form  of  property 
here.  Land  will  sell  for  a  better  price.  You  will  thus  become  directly 
connected  with  the  whole  of  the  South,  and  with  the  whole  of  the  East 
and  West;  and  you  can,  at  very  little  expense  of  transportation,  ex- 
change productions  with  the  remotest  extremities  of  our  country.  This 
is  certainly  an  improvement  upon  your  former  means  of  communication, 
and  you  are  willing  to  invest  your  capital  in  the  c;Sbrt  to  secure  it  But 
suppose  you  had  been  assessed  to  an  equal  amount,  in  order  to  provide 
tlie  means  of  education ;  suppose  you  had  been  called  upon  to  subscribe 
the  same  sum  in  aid  of  an  effort  to  give  to  the  youth  of  this  village  the 
best  education  in  New  England,  would  you  not  have  considered  the 
demand  excessive  ?  Would  you  have  believed  that  you  could  possibly 
have  paid  it  1  Yet,  I  ask,  is  not  the  education  of  your  children  as  impor- 
tant an  object  as  the  improvement  of  your  means  of  transportation? 
Suppose  you  were  to  unite  in  such  an  effort,  would  not  the  amount  of 
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which  I  have  rooken  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  tlie  result  the  ffivms  to 
your  children  the  best  educatioa  in  New  England.  Is  it  not  evident,  then, 
that  we  bestow  upon  the  means  of  educatioo,  an  attention  very  much 
less  than  they  deserve  ? 

1  have  spoken  in  this  manner  as  though  I  were  addressing  you  in  par- 
ticular. But  this  is  not  what  I  intend.  I  speak  oT  the  amount  of  atteo- 
tk>n  which,  until  lately,  has  been  given  to  this  subject,  here  in  this  State, 
and  throughout  New  England.  I  know  as  well  as  you,  that  you  have 
not  been  specially  behind  hand  in  this  matter.  You  have  always  been 
prepared  to  do  your  part,  in  every  effort  to  improve  the  conaition  ol 
education  amongst  us.  1  have,  however,  alluded  to  these  facts  and  have 
presented  these  parallels,  that  you  may  bis  enabled  to  judge  of  the  degree 
m  which  we  have  erred,  in  estimating  the  proporUon  of  our  income 
which  is  due  to  the  cause  of  education. 

1  greatly  rejoice,  however,  that  indk^tions  of  decided  improvement  n 
this  respect,  are  visible  every  where  around  us.  In  Massachusetts,  for 
several  years  past,  no  subject  has  appealed  with  greater  success  to  the 
enlightened  public  opinion  of  her  citizens.  One  of  her  most  gided  and 
eloquent  sons  has  consecrated  his  life  to  this  noble  cause,  and  me  results 
of  bis  efforts  have  become  every  where  apparent  Nor  have  we  of  Rhode 
Island  been  wholly  wanting  to  ourselves  m  this  good  work.  Although  for 
many  years  the  people  were  indifferent  to  their  true  interests  in  tliis  re- 
spect, yet,  when  they  caipe  to  its  imjportance,  they  pursued  it  with  a 
manly  steadfastness  and  a  far-seeing  liberality,  which  would  do  honor  to 
any  community  in  our  country.  The  school  system  of  Providence  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  second  to  none  in  the  land,  in  excellence  and  efficiency. 
The  people  in  all  our  districts  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  are  seek- 
ing to  know  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  thorough  education  of  their 
children;  they  are  building  school-houses  on  the  best  models  that  can  be 
presented  to  them,  and  are  raising  money,  with  annually  increasing  lib- 
erality, for  the  purpose  of  accompushing  these  results  most  perfectly. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Pawtuckeu  to  be 
a  witness  to  the  euli^htened  zeal  which  you  have  manifested  on  this  sub- 
ject From  tliis  village,  first  went  fortn  the  impulse  which  called  into 
existence  the  most  important  manufacturing  interest  in  this  country.  It 
is  meet  that  as  you  have  taught  us  how  to  supplv  our  external,  you  should 
teach  us  how  to  supply  our  internal  wants.  You  have  taught  us  how 
we  may  clotlie  our  Doaies,  it  is  well  that  you  should  teach  us  now  to  cul- 
tivate, and  strengthen,  and  ennoble  our  minds.  You  have  intended  to 
render  this  school-house  a  model  for  your  fellow  citizens  throughout  the 
State.  It  is  a  noble  and  patriotic  emulation,  and  we  thank  you  (or  it 
We  hope  that  every  village  and  district  in  the  State  will  imitate  your 
example. 

I  am  delighted  to  observe  that,  in  all  your  arrajoffements,  you  have  in 
this  matter  acted  with  wise  and  thoughtful  liberality.  Instead  of  put- 
tier your  school-house  out  of  sight,  in  an  inconvenient  and  unheal^ 
piMiUon.  you  have  placed  it  on  an  eminence,  in  a  desirable  locality,  and 
nave  determined  to  surround  it  with  ample  play-grounds.  The  building 
itself  is  exceedingly  pleasing  in  its  external  proportions,  and  forma  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  ornaments  of  your  village.  You  thus  associate  edu- 
cation in  the  mind  of  the  young  with  every  thing  gladsome  and  alluring; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  you  testify  to  your  children,  the  importance  which 
you  attach  to  their  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  apartments  of  your  house  are  large  and  convenient  The  desks 
are  constructed  upon  the  most  improved  models,  and  the  seats  seem  to  me 
durable  and  neat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  comfortable  to  the  pupiL  Every 
thing  in  the  school-rooms  has  the  air  of  finish  and  completeness.  The 
arrangements  for  illustratiooi  by  the  blackboardsj  are,  and  I  prefiuma 
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that  those  by  every  other  means  will  be,  ample.  With  such  instructoni 
as  you  have  appointed,  seconded  by  your  own  zealous  and  untiring  efibrts, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  school  wilt  be  all  that  you  desire  to  make  it,  one 
of  the  first  model  schools  of  New  England. 

But  I  perceive  that  your  forethought  has  gone  farther.  You  have  de- 
termined that  other  habits,  besides  those  of  the  intellect,  shall  here  receive 
their  appropriate  share  of  attention.  You  have  provided  for  each  scholar 
an  exclusive  place  for  his  own  hat  and  outer  clothing.  You  have  fur- 
nished your  apartments  with  convenient  wash-rooms,  an  improvemea 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  other  school-house.  Thus 
you  have  made  it  necessary  for  each  scholar  to  cultivate  habits  of  order 
and  cleanliness.  In  all  these  respects,  I  do  not  see  how  your  arrange- 
ments could  be  better  made,  or  how  any  thing  else  could  reasonably l>e 
desired. 

How  delightful  an  object  of  contemplation  is  such  a  school  as  this, 
when  faithfully  and  zealously  conducted.  Here  the  slumbering  germs  of 
intellect  will  be  quickened  into  life.  Here  talent,  that  would  otherwise 
become  torpid  from  inaction,  will  be  placed  upon  the  course  of  indefinite 
improvement  Here,  the  rough  and  uncultivated,  arrested  by  the  charms 
of  knowledge,  and  allured  by  the  accents  of  kindness,  will  lay  aside  their 
harshness,  and  assume  the  manners  of  refinement  and  good  breeding. 
From  hence  the  lessons  of  knowledge  and  the  habits  of  order  will  be  car- 
ried to  many  a  family,  and  they  will  there  awaken  a  whole  circle  to  a 
higher  and  purer  life.  In  a  word,  take  the  five  hundred  children,  whom 
this  building  will  accommodate,  and  suppose  them  destitute  of  the  know- 
ledge, the  discipline  and  the  manners,  which  this  school  will  confer;  trace 
their  course  through  life  in  all  its  vicissitudes,  and  observe  the  station 
which  each  of  them  roust  occupy ;  and  then,  suppose  these  five  hundred 
children  imbued  with  the  knowledge  which  you  here  are  prepared  to  give, 
and  the  habits  which  you  intend  to  cultivate,  and  follow  them  through 
life,  and  observe  the  stations  which  you  have  qualified  them  to  occupy; 
ana  you  have  the  measure  of  good  which,  year  after  year,  you  are  accom- 
plishing by  the  estabUshment  of  these  means  of  instruction.  Look  at  the 
money  that  it  costs.  You  can  calculate  it  to  a  single  cent,  both  the  prin- 
cipal mvestment  and  the  interest  which  it  would  yield.  But  can  you  esti- 
mate the  intellectual  service,  and  moral  advantages  vrhkh  will  accrue  to 
you  and  your  children,  by  this  expenditure  ?  The  one  is  to  you  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance.  Were  it  all  lost,  you  would  hardly  think  of  it 
You  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  smile  at  a  man,  who  should  say, 
Pawtucket  is  ruined,  for  it  has  lost  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  all  its  means 
of  education  have  cost.  But  suppose  that,  what  that  sum  has  purchased 
were  lost ;  suppose  that  your  schools  were  shut  up,  and  your  whole  pop- 
ulation consigned  to  ignorance ;  that  henceforth  reading,  writing,  and  ml 
the  knowledge  which  they  unfold,  should  be  taught  or  learned  here  ne 
more  for  ever;  then  would  Pawtucket  in  reality  be  ruined.  Every  virtu- 
ous and  intelligent  family  Would  flee  from  your  border,  and  veiy  soon 
your  name  would  be  an  opprobrium  to  New  England.  I  ask,  then,  in 
view  of  all  this,  is  there  any  money  which  you  invest,  that  brings  you  ia 
so  rich  a  revenue,  as  that  which  you  devote  to  the  cause  of  education  1 

But  I  ou^ht  to  apologize  for  occupying  so  much  larger  a  portion  of 
your  lime  than  1  intendol.  I  must,  however,  even  now,  break  ofi"  abrupt- 
ly, and  mve  place  to  others  who  are  much  more  deserving  than  myseJf^te 
be  heard  on  this  occasion.  I  will  therefore  add  but  a  single  suggestion. 
Let  this  effort  which  you  have  made,  be  but  the  first  step  in  your  pro- 
gress. Cultivate  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  your  duties  to  the  young 
who  are  coming  after  you,  and  of  the  means  that  are  given  you  to  dis- 
charge them.  A  place  as  large  as  this,  can  perfectly  well  provide  for  all 
its  youth  of  both  sexes,  as  good  an  education  as  any  one  can  desirSi 
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What  we  are  capable  of  doing  in  this  respect,  is  so  little  known,  thai  nnf 
blic  spirited  and  united  population,  as  wealthy  as  this,  can  easily  place 
elfin  the  van^ard  in  this  march  of  improvemefit.  It  is  in  your  power 
to  cultivate  the  mind  and  manners  of  your  children,  that  wherever  they 
,  they  will  take  precedence  of  those  of  their  own  age  and  condition. 
_'our  example  would  excite  others  to  follow  in  your  ibotsteps.  Who  can 
tell  how  widely  you  might  bless  others,  whils  yoa  were  laboring  to  Ues 
yourselves  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  enter  upon  so  noble  a  career  of  ua- 
povement? 

Remarks  op  Rct   Mr.  Osgood. 

Mr.  Osgood,  of  Providence,  being  called  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
School  Committee,  spoke  in  substance  as  follows : 

You  will  agree  wiUi  me,  friends,  in  deeming  it  a  happy  circumstance, 
that  he.  whose  position  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  educational  interesli 
of  this  State,  and  whose  name  stands  among  the  highest  in  the  literature 
of  our  land,  has  favored  us  with  his  presence  upon  this  Occasion,  and 
borne  so  decided  witness  to  the  importance  of  a  far  nobler  popular  educa- 
tion. After  what  we  have  heard,  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  commoo 
interests  of  all  friends  of  sound  learning,  and  rank  the  Khool  and  the  uni- 
Tersity  as  helpers  in  the  same  good  cause. 

We  have  met  to-day  to  consecrate  this  {deasant  edifice  to  the  service 
of  popular  instruction.  Solemn  prayer  has  been  offered  to  the  throne  of 
mercy,  and  honest  counsel  has  been  addressed  to  you.  This  house  is  now 
consecrated  as  a  temple  of  learning.  Do  we  feel  duly  the  significance  of 
these  exercises  ?  Do  we  realize  Sie  common  responsibility  that  we  as- 
sume bv  participating  in  them  ?  This  afternoon  has  been  spent  in  mock- 
ery, unless  the  parties  here  represented  entertsun  and  carry  out  serioos 
convictions  of  cluty. 

.  Let  us  feel  that  in  consecrating  this  house  to  the  purposes  of  educatkMi, 
we  consecrate  it  to  the  spirit  of  order.  Without  good  order,  education 
eannot  succeed ;  and  surely  all  will  allow  that  good  order  cannot  exist 
without  the  aid  alike  of  master  and  scholar,  parent  and  guardian.  Let 
the  teacher  have  your  hearty  co-operation  in  his  endeavors  to  regulate  lui 
school.  Let  him  not  be  led  at  the  mercy  of  the  unreasonable,  who  will 
call  every  act  of  discipline,  tjrranny ;  or  of  the  quarrelsome,  who  will  re- 
sent every  restraint  as  a  personality.  Encourage  in  yourselves  and  your 
children  the  idea  that  good  order  has  its  foundation  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  in  the  plan  of  Uie  creation,  and  tlie  hearts  of  man.  1  here  is  or- 
der in  God's  works, — in  the  heavens  above, — on  the  earth  beneath.  We 
imitate  the  divine  mind  when  we  strive  to  do  our  work  in  accordance  with 
the  best  rules,  and  submit  passing  impulses  and  httle  details  toacomnioa 
standard  of  right  Let  the  child  be  taught  to  accept  this  idea,  and  to  see 
in  the  order  of  the  school  not  so  much  the  teacher's  will  as  the  law  of 
general  good.  Let  this  idea  prevail,  and  a  new  day  will  come  over  our 
schools.  Teachers  will  be  more  careful  to  place  tlieir  passions  under  due 
control,  by  looking  beyond  present  provocations  to  permanent  principle^i ; 
and^pareiits  and  children  will  acknowledge  the  justice  of  proper  discipline, 
even  when  its  penalties  fall  upon  themselves.  Consecrating  this  hou^e 
to  education,  we  consecrate  it  then  to  the  spirit  of  good  order. 

Akin  to  order  is  tlie  spirit  Osgood  wilL — that  love  tliat  heightens  o-ery 
task,  and  cheers  every  labor.  Let  us  feel  that  this  building  is  set  apart 
as  the  abode  of  good  will.  In  the  simple  beauty  of  its  walls,  and  the 
neatness  of  its  arrangements,  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a 
l^easant  place,  where  the  young  shall  come  rather  in  love  thail  fear.  Let 
every  thin^  be  done  to  carry  out  tliis  idea,  and  remove  all  gloom  from  the 
work  that  here  is  to  go  forward.    Let  the  voice  of  music  be  heard  in  tbe 
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intervalii  of  study,  and  charm  away  weariness  and  discontent  Let 
courteous  manners  prevail  between  scholars  and  teachers.  Let  the  km 
of  love  bo  supreme,  and  the  good  of  each  be  regarded  as  the  good  of  alL 
Let  every  tiling  be  done  to  make  knowledge  attractive,  witliout  impairing 
its  solidity.  1(  ou  have  declared  your  principles  upon  thi»  subject  in  tbo 
very  structure  of  tliis  edifice ;  virtually  acknowledged  the  relation  of  the 
beautiful  to  the  true,  and  applied  to  education  that  law  of  attraction  thiit 
pervades  all  the  plans  of  Divine  Providence.  Carry  out  these  principlee 
without  fear  and  without  extravagance.  Let  not  your  care  oe  given 
merely  to  make  your  dwelling-houses  attractive.  Let  there  be  no  more 
school-rooms  so  rude  and  uncleanly  as  hardly  to  be  At  to  shelter  well-bred 
cattle.  Let  children  learn  neatness,  taste,  and  refinement,  along  with 
their  alphabet  and  multiplication  table.  To  good  will,  under  every  one 
of  its  attractive  agencies,  this  house  should  be  devoted. 

Thus  devoted,  it  will  be  a  nursery  of  good  works.  Utility  will  go  hand 
in  hand  with  good  order  and  pood  wUl.  In  this  community,  practical 
industry  is  the  ruling  power ;  utihty  is  the  prevailing  standard.  See  to 
it  tliat  this  standard  is  rightly  adjusted,  and  that  we  do  not  confine  our 
idea  of  usefulness  to  worldly  or  material  interests.  As  we  hear  the  sound 
of  the  spindle  and  the  anvd,  and  see  the  spniy  of  the  waterfall,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  furnace,  let  us  rejoice  at  the  large  measure  of  enterprise  and 
prosperity  that  have  been  gmnted  us.  But  when  we  turn  away  from 
these  things  to  look  upon  this  house  of  learning,  let  us  not  tliink  as  some 
base  souls  do,  tliat  we  have  lef\  utility  behind,  and  are  dealing  only  with 
what  is  visionary  and  unsubstantial.  Next  to  the  church  of  God,  let  ue 
feel  that  the  school-house  is  the  most  useful  building  in  the  communityi 
and  that  from  it  should  emanate  the  knowledge,  principles,  and  habita 
that  are  to  give  life  its  direction  and  efficiency.  Reckon  in  your  estimate 
of  the  best  wealth  of  your  city,  your  schools,  and,  without  them,  regard 
all  other  wealth  as  disgraceful  covetousness  or  mental  poverty. 

Let  the  idea  of  utility  preside  over  the  direction  of  this  school,  and  aU 
its  studies  tend  not  to  fill  the  memory  with  loads  of  words,  but  to  strength- 
en the  mind,  and  invigorate  and  regulate  the  will  and  all  tlie  active 
powers. 

Standing  as  it  does  in  so  sacred  a  seat  of  manufacturing  industry,  this 
house  has  a  peculiar  significance.  Overlooking  this  prosperous  town,  it 
serves  to  express  a  ^nerous  creed — to  say  as  if  it  were: — "We,  the 
people  of  North  Providence,  think  much  of  the  importance  of  industry  and 
wealth,  but  we  think  that  some  other  things  are  of  still  greater  import- 
ance, and  however  remiss  in  duty  we  may  have  been  in  time  past  we 
mean  to  practice  upon  a  more  generous  system,  and  this  fair  temple  of 
learning,  standing  so  far  above  the  factory  and  workshop,  is  a  substantial 
testimonial  of  our  determination." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  first  movement  in  this  State  in  behall 
of  popular  education  was  made,  not  by  professional  men,  nor  by  mer* 
cliants,  nor  any  of  the  classes  that  might  be  thought,  from  their  leisure  or 
literature,  to  advocate  the  claims  ci*  sound  learning,  but  by  an  ussociatiofi 
of  mechanics  and  manufacturers  in  Providence.  I  read  to-day,  with  great 
pleasure,  the  memorial  which  this  association  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  year  1708.  I  honor  those  men  for  that  document  But  one 
of  the  original  signers  now  survives.  Who  can  meet  that  old  man  with- 
out respe<*>t  ?  Who  will  not  honor  John  Howland  even  more  for  taking 
the  lead  in  that  memorial,  than  for  having  served  under  Washington  at 
Trenton,  and  braved  death  in  the  battles  of  the  revolution?  Peace  to  hie 
sturdy  heart,  and  many  good  days  yet  to  that  stout  Saxor.  frame ! 

I  must  cease  speaking  with  these  few  words  as  to  the  good  order,  good 
will  and  good  works,  to  which  this  house  of  learning  is  devoted.  May  a 
good  providence  watch  over  it     Imagination  cannot  but  conjecture  the 
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Regulations  of  Chauncv-Hall  School,  Boston. 
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The  following  Regulations  of  one  of  the  best  conducted  Private  School* 
for  Boys  in  New  England,  will  furnish  useful  hints  to  teachers  in  framing 
regulations  for  their  own  schools,  especially  in  reference  to  the  pood  b&* 
havior  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  care  of  the  school-room,  furniture,  ^^c. 

REQUISITION. 

Boys  are  required  to  be  punctual  at  school. 

To  scrape  their  feet  on  tne  scraper,  and  to  wipe  them  on  every  mat  they  pass 
over  on  their  way  to  the  halL 

To  hang  their  hats,  caps,  coats,  &c.,  on  the  hooks  appropriated  to  them  re- 
spectively, by  loops  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

To  bow  gracefully  and  respectfully  on  entering  and  leaving  the  hall,  and  any 
recitation  room  when  a  teacher  is  present. 

To  take  their  places  on  entering  the  hall. 

To  make  no  unnecessary  noise  within  the  walls  of  the  building,  at  any  time 
of  night  or  day. 

To  keep  their  persons,  clothes,  and  shoes  clean. 

To  carry  and  bring  their  books  for  study,  in  a  satchel. 

To  quit  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  im- 
mediately after  dismissal. 

To  bring  notes  for  absence,  dated,  and  signed  by  persons  authorized  to  do  so, 
and  stating  the  duration  of  the  absence ;  also,  notes  for  tardiness,  and  for  occa- 
sions when  pupils  are  wanted  at  home  before  the  re^lar  hour  of  dismissal. 

To  study  lessons  at  home,  except  when  inconvenient  to  the  family — in  such 
cases  to  bring  a  certificate  of  the  tact  in  writing. 

To  present  a  pen  by  the  feather  end;  a  knife,  by  its  handle;  a  book,  the  right 
side  upward  to  be  read  by  the  person  receiving  it. 

To  DOW  on  presenting  or  receiving  any  thing. 

To  stand  while  speaking  to  a  teacher. 

To  keep  all  books  clean,  and  the  contents  of  desks  neatly  arranged. 

To  deposite  in  desks  all  books  (except  writing  books,)  slates,  pencils,  rulers, 
&c.,  before  dismissal. 

To  give  notice  through  the  school  Post  Office,  of  all  books,  slates,  &cc^ 
missing. 

To  pick  up  hats,  caps,  coats,  pens,  slips,  books,  &c.,  found  on  the  floor,  and 
put  them  in  their  appropriate  places.     / 

To  replace  lost  keys,  books,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  school,  and  make  good  all 
damage  done  by  them. 

To  write  all  requests  on  their  slates,  and  wait  until  called. 

To  close  desks  and  fasten  them  before  quitting  school  for  the  session. 

To  raise  the  hand  as  a  request  to  speak  across  the  hall  or  any  recitation 
room. 

To  show  two  fingers  when  a  pen  is  wanted. 

To  put  all  refuse  paper,  stumps  of  pens,  &c.,  in  the  dust  box. 

To  be  accountable  for  the  Condition  of  the  floor  nearest  their  own  seats. 

To  fill  all  vacant  time  with  ciphering,  as  a  general  occupation ;  and  to  give 
notice  to  the  teacher,  before  dismissal,  in  case  of  omitting  the  exercise  wholly 
on  any  day. 

To  be  particularly  vigilant,  when  no  teacher  is  in  the  hall. 

To  promote  as  far  as  possible,  the  happiness,  comfort,  and  improvement  of 
others. 

To  follow  every  class-mate  while  reading,  and  correct  all  errors  discoverer 
in  pronunciation,  emphasis,  or  inflection. 

To  point  the  fore  fiiiger  of  the  led  hand,  at  each  letter  or  figure  of  the  slip  of 
copy,  while  writing,  and  the  feather  of  the  pen  towards  the  right  shoulder. 

To  keep  the  writing  book  square  in  front. 

To  rest  the  body  on  the  left  arm,  while  spelling,  and  keep  the  eye  directed 
towards  their  own  slates. 

To  sit  erectly  against  the  back  of  the  chairs,  during  the  singing  lessons,  and 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  instructor. 
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Transferrers  to  show  reports  finished  as  early  in  the  week  as  3  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  P.  M. 

PROHIBITIONS. 

Boys  are  forbidden  to  bay  or  sell,  l)orrow  or  lend,  give,  take,  or  exchange, 
anv  thing,  except  frail  or  other  eatables,  without  the  teacher's  permission. 
To  read  any  book  in  school  except  such  as  contain  the  reading  lesson  of  his 

class. 
To  have  in  his  possession  at  school  any  book  withont  the  teacher's  knowledge. 
To  throw  pens,  paper,  or  any  thing  whatever  on  the  floor,  or  out  at  a  window 

or  door. 

To  go  oat  to  play  with  his  class  when  he  has  had  a  detitdion. 

To  spit  on  the  floor. 

To  climb  on  any  fence,  railing,  ladder,  Ace,  aboat  the  school-house. 

To  scrawl  on,  blot,  or  mark  slips. 

To  mark,  cut,  scratch,  chalky  or  otherwise  disfigure,  injure,  or  defile,  anypo^ 
lion  of  the  building  c^  any  thing  connected  with  it. 

To  take  out  an  mkstniid,  meddle  with  the  contents  of  another's  desk,  or  un- 
necessarily open  or  shut  his  own. 

To  write  without  using  a  card  and  wiper. 

To  quit  school  without  having  finished  his  copy. 

To  use  a  knife,  except  on  the  conditions  prescribed. 

To  remove  class  lists  from  their  depositories. 

To  meddle  with  ink  unnecessarily. 

To  study  home  lessons  in  school  hours. 

To  leave  the  hall  at  any  time  without  leave. 

To  pass  noisily,  or  upon  the  run,  (rom  one  room  to  another,  or  through  the 
entries. 

*    To  visit  the  office,  funiace  room,  or  any  closet  or  teacher's  room,  except  ia 
dass,  without  a  written  permit. 

To  play  at  paw  paw  any  where,  or  any  game  within  the  building. 

To  play  in  the  play-ground  before  school. 

To  leave  whittling  or  other  rubbish  in  the  play-ground,  on  the  side-walk,  or 
around  the  building. 

To  go  out  of  the  play-ground  in  school  hours. 

To  carry  out  his  pen  on  his  ear. 

To  use  any  profane  or  indelicate  language. 

To  nick-name  any  person. 

To  press  his  knees,  in  sitting,  against  a  form. 

To  leave  his  seat  for  any  purpose,  but  to  receive  class  instruction. 

To  ^o  home,  when  deficient,  without  having  answered  to  his  name. 

To  indulge  in  eating  or  drinking  in  school. 

To  go  out  in  class,  after  having  been  out  singly ;  or  going  out  singly,  to  h'nger 
below  to  play. 

To  waste  school  hours  by  unnecessary  talking,  laughing  playing,  idling, 
standing  up,  turning  round,  teaming,  or  otherwise  calling  on  tne  attention  of 
another  boy. 

To  throw  stones,  snow-balls,  or  other  missiles  about  the  neighborhood  of  the 
school. 

To  bring  bats,  hockey  sticks,  bows  and  arrows,  or  other  dangerous  play -things 
to  school. 

To  visit  a  privy  in  company  with  any  one. 

To  strike,  kick,  push,  or  otherwise  annoy  his  associates  or  others. 

In  fine,  to  do  any  thing  that  the  law  of  love  forbids — that  law  which  requires 
us  To  do  to  others  as  we  would  think  it  right  that  they  should  do  to  us. 

These  regulations  are  not  stated  according  to  their  relative  importance,  bat 
as  they  have  been  adopted  or  called  to  mind.  They  are  intended  to  meet  gen- 
eral circumstances,  but  may  be  waived  in  cases  of  necessity,  by  special  permis- 
sion, obtained  in  the  prescribed  mode. 

In  a  Lecture  on  Courtesy,  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  at  Boston,  in  August  1840,  Mr.  Thayer,  the  Principal  of  the 
Chauncy  Hall  School,  introduced  the  above  reijulat'ons  as  the  topics  of 
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his  discourse.  We  extract  portions  of  this  admirable  lecture,  which  may 
be  found  entire  in  the  annual  volume  of  the  American  Institute,  published 
m  1842,  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal,  Vol.  II,  for 
1840. 

Scraping  the  ffCC  at  the  tlnor^  ant/  wiping  thtni  on  the  ma's.  This  should  be  insisted 
on  as  one  of  tUc  most  obvious  iicms  in  the  code  of  cleanliness.  It  is  not  only 
indispensable  to  the  decent  appcaruiue  of  a  school  room,  but,  if  neglecied,  a 
large  quantity  of  soil  is  carried  in  on  the  feet,  which,  in  the  course  of  ilie  day, 
is  ground  to  powder,  and  a  liberal  j  onion  inhaled  at  the  nostrils,  and  oiheru'isc 
deposited  in  the  system,  to  its  serious  detriment.  Besides,  if  the  habit  of  neg- 
lecting this  at  school  is  indulged,  it  is  practiced  elsewhere;  and  the  child,  en- 
tering whatever  place  he  may,  shop,  store,  kitchen,  or  drawing  room,  carries 
along  with  him  his  u^ual  complement  of  mud  and  din ;  and  the  unscraped  and 
anwiped  feet  are  welcome  nowheje,  among  persons  a  single  grade  above  the 
quadruped  race. 

I  may  be  told,  it  is  a  matter  little  attended  to  by  many  adult  persons  of  both 
sexes.    To  which  1  would  reply,  in  the  language  of  Polonius, 

'♦  T  is  true—'t  is  pity ; 

And  pity  'i  i«— 't  is  true.'* 

But  this,  instead  of  being  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  non-observance  of  the 
wholesome  rule  in  our  schooh,  only  jwints  more  emphatically  to  the  duty  of 
teachei^s  in  relation  to  it;  fur  when,  unless  during  the  school-days,  are  such 
habits  to  be  corrected,  and  belter  ones  established  1 

I  am  fully  aware  of  ihc  diihculiy  of  carrying  rules  like  this  into  execution, 
even  among  children  of  double  the  age  of  those  that  form  the  schools  of  some 
who  hear  me;  and  do  not  forget  how  much  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
lender  age,  and  consequently  greater  thoughtlessness,  of  most  of  the  pupils  of  the 
schools  usually  taught  by  liemales;  but  still,  much  may  be  done  by  proclaimine 
the  rule,  and  placing  at  the  school  entrance  one  of  the  elder  scholars,  to  remind 
the  others  of  it,  and  see  that  it  is  observed,  until  the  cleanly  hiiliil  be  established. 

In  the  school  above  alluded  to,  the  rule  has  grown  into  so  general  observance, 
that  the  discovery  of  mud  on  the  stairs  or  entry  leads  immediately  to  the  inquiry, 
whether  any  stranscr  has  been  in.  For,  though  few  carry  the  habit  with  them, 
all  are  so  trained  by  dailtj  drillings  ihai  it  soon  becomes  as  difficult  to  neglect  it, 
as  it  was  at  first  to  regard  it. 

Haniiing  up  on  the  honks,  caps,  outer  garments^  <f»<:.,  by  loops.  It  is  not  every 
school  that  is  provided  with  hooks  or  pegs  for  children's  caps,  garments,  &c. 
All,  however,  should  be  so  provided  with  as  much  certainly  as  seats  are  fur- 
nished to  sit  upon.  It  not  only  encourages  the  parents  to  send  the  children  in 
comfortable  trim,  but  induces  the  children  to  take  better  care  of  their  things, 
especially  if  a  particular  hook  or  peg  be  assigned  to  each  Individual  pupil.  It 
is  one  step  in  the  system  of  orticT,  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  tnose  des- 
tined to  live  among  fellow-men.  If  dependent  on  the  attention  of  mothers  at 
home,  I  am  aware  that  many  children  would  often  be  destitute  of  the  loops 
spoken  of;  but  the  children  themselves  could  supply  these,  under  the  teachers 
supervision;  lor  I  understand  the  use  of  the  neenle  is  taught,  in  many  schools, 
to  the  yoimger  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  has  been  found  a  very  satisfactory 
mode  of  filling  up  time,  which,  among  the  junior  classes,  would  otherwise  be 
devoted  to  idleness. 

The  next  in  order  is,  on  keeping  clean  the  person,  clothes,  and  shoes.  This, 
I  am  aware,  must  cost  the  teacher  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  enforce;  lor  if  sent 
from  home  in  a  clean  condition,  the  chances  are  more  than  tw^o  to  one,  that,  on 
reaching  school,  a  new  ablution  will  be  necessary.  And  in  how  many  families 
this  bu«^iness  of  ablution  is  rarely  attended  to  at'all,  with  any  fidelity ;  and  as 
to  clean  clothes  and  shoes,  if  insi.sted  on,  the  answer  might  be  in  some  such 
pleasant  and  laconic  language  as  this :  "  He  ought  to  be  thankful  that  he  can 
get  atiij  clothes,  without  all  this  fuss,  as  if  he  were  dressing  for  a  wedding  or  a 
coronation !"  Still,  the  rule  is  a  good  one,  and  should  be  enforced,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. Water  can  at  least  be  had;  and  if  a  child  seems  a  stranger  to  its  ap- 
plication, one  or  two  of  the  elder  scholars  should  be  sent  out,  as  is  the  practice 
n  .«^omc  European  schools,  to  introduce  it  to  him,  and  aid  him  in  using  it.  And 
f  you  can  arouse  him  to  feel  some  pride  in  keeping  his  dress  and  person  clean. 
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lUdd  his  shoes  well  polished,  or  ai  least,  in  keeping  them  frte  ofmyd^  jon  teach 
him  a  lesson  of  self-respect,  that  may  prove  nis  temporal  salvation,  and  bria^ 
him  to  be,  when  oat  of  school,  instead  of  the  squalid  vagrant,  a  companion^ 
pilferers  and  refugees  from  justice,  Uie  incipient  worthy  member  of  society,  and 
perhaps  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  It  is  amazing  to  reflect  how  very  shght  a 
circumstance  in  the  life  of  a  human  being,  in  the  early  stages,  sometimes  casts 
him  on  that  tide,  which  leads  to  glory  or  to  infamy ! 

Some  one  of  note  has  said,  that  "  he  considers  cleanliness  as  next  to  godli- 
ness ;"  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  one,  thoroughly  clean  in  the 
outward  man,  as  necessarily  possessing  a  clean  heart,  a  pure  spirit.  Whether 
it  may  be  adopted  as  a  rule  orjudgmeni  or  not,  need  not  now  be  decided.  The 
claims  of  cleanliness  are,  without  considering  the  deduction  as  infallible,  too 
commandinj?  to  be  resisted,  and  should  ever  be  maintained. 

The  fourth  relates  to  quitting  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  on  being  dis- 
missed. This  is  desirable  for  the  safety  of  the  children  ;  it  removes  them  to 
some  extent,  from  temptation,  and  aids  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  parents,  that  their  children  will  be  at  home  at  the  appointed  hour. 
It  is  a  practical  lesson  in  punctuality,  which,  as  the  youn^  come  mto  life,  will 
be  found  of  great  service  to  thenL  It  may  be  ranked  with  behavior,  and  con- 
.sidered  as  among  those  things  which  constitute  the  character  of  a  good  child. 
It  is  especially  due  to  the  families  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  Do 
what  you  may  to  prevent  annoyance,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  large  .M?hool 
lo  be  an  agreeable  neighbor  to  families  within  its  hearing.  They  are  subject 
to  its  petty  disturbances,  in  all  states  of  health  and  sickness,  in  trouble  and  in 
joy;  and  are  surely  entitled  to  the  relief  aflbrded  by  dismissal  and  sending  the 
children  to  their  homes.  Shouting,  screaming,  and  yelling,  should  be  prohibited, 
and  the  children  directed  to  go  away  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.  Surelj, 
every  principle  of  cotirtesy,  of  kindness,  and  good  neis^hborhood,  demands  it. 
and  should  not  demand  in  vain.  Who  has  not  waited  with  the  operations  of 
aome  of  the  senses  suspended,  for  the  periodical  abatement  of  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  and/t*/^,  in  due  time,  all  the  joy  of  the  anticipated  relief  1 

"  Every  boy  to  be  accountable  for  the  condition  of  the  floor  nearest  his  seat;" 
that  is.  he  is  not  to  allow  any  thing,  whether  valuable  or  not,  to  lie  on  the  floor, 
and,  consequently,  every  thing  contemplated  in  the  preceding  rule,  as  far  as  auy 
iadividual's  vicinity  is  concerned,  is  taken  care  ot,  and  ail  worthless  articles 
likewise  removed.  This  making  committee-men  of  all  the  pupils  must  have  a 
verv  good  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  school  room,  and  promote  that  nearness 
and  order,  which  are  above  recommended. 

The  next  rule  reouires  the  pupils  to  be  particularly  quiet  and  diligent,  when 
the  teacher  is  called  out  of  the  room.  This  I  regani  as  of  very  great  conse- 
quence ;  for  it  involves  a  sentiment  of  magnanimity,  which  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  all  |;uanlians  of  the  young  to  implant,  to  develop,  and  to  cherish.  Children 
often  infringe  school  regulations,  and  much  is  to  be  overlooked  in  them,  espe- 
cially when  at  a  very  tender  age.  Their  little  minds  are  scarcely  able  to  en- 
tertain, for  a  long  time  together,  the  influence  of  many  rules,  except  under  the 
excitement  of  great  hope  or  fear;  and  when  the  teacher  is  frcsent,  thev  often 
unconsciously  offend,  and  should  be  judged  with  clemency;  but  when  left  as 
their  own  keepers,  they  should  be  early  made  to  understand  how  discourteons, 
how  dishonorable,  how  base,  it  is  to  transgress  the  laws  of  the  school.  Elach 
should  vie  with  each  in  good  example,  and  thus  convince  the  instructor,  that 
confidence  reposed  in  them  can  never  be  abused. 

The  last  item,  under  the  head  of  Requisitions,  is  this :  "  To  promote,  a."^  far  as 
possible,  the  happiness,  comfort,  and  improvement,  of  others."  If  to  the  few 
exclusively  moral  and  religious  obligations,  those  of  arurUsy  be  added,  this  re- 
ijuisition  cannot  fail  of  being  observed.  I  say,  exclusively  or  stricUf  moral,  be- 
cause the  notion  of  courtesy  hardly  enters  the  mind,  when  we  speak  of  msnd 
conduct;  and  yet,  in  neariy  all  the  minor  points,  and  in  most  which  afiect  the 
happiness  of  others,  in  our  ordinary  intercourse  with  them,  apart  from  the  trans- 
actions of  business,  it  is  covrtesy  that  influences  us  mosL  It  may  be  denomina- 
ted the  benevolence  of  behavior.  Aware  I  am  that  a  hypocrite  may  be  courteous; 
and  hypocrisy  in  a  child  is  inexpressibly  loathsome.  But  hypocrisy  is  not  a 
necessary  attendant  on  courtesy.  One  may  be  as  courteous  as  Lafayette,  and 
yet  as  pure  and  upright  as  Washington.    If,  then,  school-boys  are  kind-heaiiei> 
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and  friendly  to  their  mates,  and  eyince  it  towards  them  in  theii  manners,  tlisf 
will,  by  their  example  as  well  as  by  their  words,  foifiU  the  injunction  of  ihe  rale. 

The  "  ProMiniwTU^*  are  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  requisitioTU^  and  seem  to  be 
much  the  same  in  substance,  although  thrown  into  a  negative  form  of  speech. 
The  first  is  in  these  words :  "  No  boy  to  throw  pens,  paper,  or  any  thing  what- 
ever, on  the  flour,  or  out  at  a  window  or  door."  This  refers  to  a  volurUanf  act 
of  the  pupil, — the  rule  requiring  boys  to  pick  up  whatever  is  found  on  the  floor 
to  those  accidental  scatterings,  for  which  one  would  not  be  culpable.  The  pn>- 
hibition  is  founded  on  that  necessity  for  order  and  neatness,  which  must  ever  be 
maintained  in  a  well-conducted  institution,  to  whatever  object,  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, it  may  be  devoted.  And  this  is  urged  thus  repeatedly,  because  of  the  in- 
eflable  importance  oi first  s'eps.  Begin  rioiIt,  should  be  the  motto  and  rallying 
word  of  every  nursery  and  every  school. 

SpiUinsr  on  the  floor.  This  topic  I  would  willingly  avoid,  but  fidelity  to  my 
charge  forbids  it.  The  practice,  disgusting  as  it  is,  is  too  prevalent  in  many  of 
the  families  that  furnish  pupils  for  your  schools,  to  be  overlooked,  or  winked 
out  of  sight ;  and  if  the  ctiildren  could  carry  home  new  notions  in  regard  to  it, 
I  am  sure  you  would  have  Airnished  a  good  lesson  to  their  parents. 

The  habits  of  large  portions  of  societv  demand  a  reform.  It  is  futile  to  ex- 
pect any  general  amendment  in  those  who  have  grown  old  in  given  practiceii ; 
out  with  the  children,  those  whose  habits  are,  to  a  great  extent,  yet  unformed, 
much  may  be  done.  And  although  the  counteracting  influences  of  home  mili- 
tate against  your  wholesome  requisitions,  happy  is  it  for  us,  that  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  New  England  respect  for  teachers  stilt  remains,  to  give  authority  and 
weight  to  your  well-founaed  and  reasonable  rules.  In  many,  if  not  in  most, 
families,  of  our  own  countrjrmen,  the  fact  that  the  '  school-ma'am'  said  so,  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  rule  promulgated  binding  on  the  parents;  the  mother^  es- 
pecially, will  exert  her  authority  and  influence  on  the  teacher's  side ;  and  if  the 
teacher  possesses  the  qualities  of  judgment,  discretion,  a  proper  consideration 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  families  to  which  her  children  belong,  to  guide  her 
in  the  adoption  of  her  regulations,  she  will  be  able  to  exert  a  power  for  good, 
within  the  sphere  of  her  daily  duties,  which  will  continue  to  be  felt  and  aclmow- 
ledi^cd,  long  after  she  shall  have  rendered  her  final  account. 

Marking,  cutting,  scratching,  chalking,  on  the  school^house,  fence,  tnaJls,  <f^.,  are 
forbidden,  as  connected  with  much  that  is  low,  corrupting,  and  injurious  to  the 

Eroperiy  and  rights  of  others.  Thev  are  the  beginnings  m  that  course  of  de- 
asing  follies  and  vices,  for  which  tne  idle,  the  ignorant,  and  profane,  are  Liont 
remarkable ;  the  first  steps  in  that  course  of  degradation  and  impurity,  by  whi^ 
the  community  is  disgraced,  and  the  streams  of  social  intercourse  polluted. 
You  mark  the  track  ot  its  subjects  as  you  would  the  trail  of  a  savage  maraud- 
ing party,  by  its  foul  deeds  and  revolting  exploits ;  as  you  would  the  path  of  the 
boa  constrictor,  in  \\s  filthy  slime,  which  tells  that  man's  deadly  enemy  is  abroad. 
And  we  are  called  on,  by  every  consideration  of  duty,  to  ourselves,  to  our  off> 
spring,  and  to  our  race,  to  arm  against  this  tremendous  evil,  this  spiritual  bohoD 
upas,  which  threatens  so  wide-spread  a  moral  death. 

We  cannot  escape  the  evidences  of  this,  which  assail  us  on  every  hand,  some> 
times  on  the  very  walls  of  our  school-houses  and  churches ;  but  especially  in 
places  removed  from  public  view,  where  the  most  schocking  obscenity  of  lan- 
guage is  displayed,  to  poison  the  youthful  mind,  illustrated  by  emblems,  which, 
in  the  words  of  one  who  deeply  mourns  with  ns  over  the  existence  of  this  mon- 
strous evil,  this  desolating  curse,  **  would  make  a  heathen  blush!"  These  fririil* 
ful  assaults  on  decency  demand  reform.  The  deep,  low  murmur  of  inscuted 
humanity  will,  I  doubt  not,  unless  this  evil  be  checked,  ascend  to  the  tribunal 
of  Eternal  Purity,  and  invoke  the  malediction  of  our  Judge,  which  may  yet  be 
displayed  in  the  blasting  of  our  fair  land,  like  another  Sodom !  To  avert  so 
deplorable  a  catastrophe,  let  the  thousands  of  the  good  and  virtuous  in  yoiu 
midst,  formed  into  one  indomitable  phalanx,  take  the  noble  stand  which  belongs 
to  them,  ^nd  never  abandon  it,  till  the  enemy  be  forever  vanquished ;  forevei 
banished  from  the  now  polluted,  but  ever  to  be  cherished,  land  of  the  Pilgrims  I 

By  these  practices,  the  mind  acquires  such  a  hankering  afler,  and  morbid 
relish  for  mischief,  that  no  tree,  or  shrubbery,  or  flowers,  or  public  embellish- 
ments, or  exhibitions  of  art  or  taste^^however  beautiful  or  expensive,  are  sacred 
Grom  the  marring  or  destructive  touch.  A  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  needs  to 
De  cultivated  among  us;  and  mav easily  be  done  with  the  young,  if  a  propei 
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ind  sincere  value  be  placed  npon  it  by  ourselves,  and  the  children  see  tnat  our 
admiration  is  a  reality.  It  exists  much  more  generally  in  continental  Europe, 
than  in  our  own  country.  There,  the  decorations  of  public  walks,  parks,  and 
gardens;  the  galleries  of  the  arts,  and  the  magnificent  stiaciures  which  adorn 
iheir  cities,  are  looked  at,  enjoyed,  admired,  by  all  classes;  and  rarely,  indeed, 
is  the  Vandal  hand  of  mischief  or  destruction  found  to  desecrate  these  monu- 
ments of  a  nation's  refinement.  But  how  is  it  with  us  1  No  sooner  has  the 
artist  given  the  last  touch  to  the  fluted  column,  than  some  barbarian  urchin 
chips  ofl'a  wedo:e  of  it,  in  wanton  sport.  How  often  is  our  indignation  excited 
by  the  painter's  boy,  who,  a^  he  passes  the  newly-erected  dwelling  or  recently- 
painted  wall,  daubs  it  with  his  olack  paint-brush,  for  yards  in  length,  as  he 
saunters  heedlessly  along.  And  what  more  common,  in  almost  all  public  boild- 
inj^s,  in  cupolas,  observatories,  &r..,  especially,  for  persons,  apprehensive  of  l>e- 
ing  forgotten  by  posteritv,  than  to  cutout  their  names  or  their  initials,  as  if  this 
were  their  only  road  to  immortality ! 

The  usr  ofknh-rs  is  the  thing  next  prohibited.  In  mere  priwary  schools,  this 
nile,  and  the  one  last  mentioned,  would  find,  perhaps,  little  to  do.  Some,  how- 
ever, there  are,  I  doubt  not,  even  in  such  schools,  who  suffer  from  the  too  free 
use  of  knives,  as  their  forms,  desks,  or  benches,  could  testify.  Nothing  is  more 
fascinating  to  a  hoy  than  a  knife.  And  what  pleasure  can  there  be  in  po.<oess- 
ing  a  knite,  if  one  may  not  use  it"?  Hence  the  trouble  occasioned  by  the  instru- 
ment He  early  learns  in  imitation  of  his  dders  if  not  liis  betters^  that  wood  was 
made  to  be  cut,  and  that  the  mission  of  a  knife  is.  to  do  the  work. 

This  topic  can  hardlv  be  thought  out  of  place,  by  those  w^ho  will  look  into 
the  recitation-rooms  of  almost  any  of  our  colleges,  where  many  a  dunce,  un- 
worthv  of  any  dpsrce^  soon,  by  his  dexterity  in  this  department, "lays  claim  to 
that  of  master  of  the  an, — odiackiinr;  "and  has  his  claim  allowed." 

I  have  alieady  adverted  to  the  tchitlling  propensities  of  our  people ;  but,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  add  a  remark  or  two,  with  a  view  to  placing  this  na  ion- 
al  pecjiliarify  in  a  stronger  light.  So  proverbial  have  we  become,  among  lor- 
eigners,  in  I'-is  respect,  that,  if  a  Yankee  is  to  be  represented  on  the  stage,  you 
find  him  with  a  jackknife  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  huge  bit  of  pine  tim- 
ber, becoming  every  moment  smaller,  by  his  diligent  handiwork.  If  he  is  talk- 
ing, arguing,  or,  more  appropriately,  if'he  is  driving  a  bargain,  you  find  him 
plying  this,  his  wonted  trade,  with  all  the  energy  and  dexterity'of  a  beaver; 
and,  as  it  wns  once  said  of  an  English  advocate,  that  he  could  never  plead, 
fvithoui  a  piece  of  packthread  in  his  hands,  so  the  Yankee  would  lose  half  his 
thrift,  unless  the  knife  and  wood  were  concomitants  of  his  chafTerirg.  But  the 
habit  is  of  evil  tendency,  and  ought  to  be  checked.  He  indulges  in  it  withoat 
discrimination,  upon  M'halever  is  cut-able ;  and,  worse  than  the  while  ant,  which 
saws  down  and  carries  away  whole  hum?n  habitations,  A'hen  they  have  become 
deserted,  the  whittling  Yankee  would  hack  your  dwelling  in  present  occupation, 
until  he  rendered  you  houseless.  Let  the  misrhief  be  checked  betimes;  doit 
at  schof)l;  showincr,  at  the  same  lime,  the  uselessness,  the  folly,  and  the  annoy- 
ino^  nature,  of  the  habit.  It  is  not  morel  v  at  home,  among  our  own  people,  that 
it  is  practiced  bv  us ;  but  we  carry  it  with  us  wherever  we  go,  and,  even  among 
strangers,  establish  our  New  England  identity  by  it. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  rules  at  which  we  have  glanced,  should  be  carried 
into  every  family.  It  Is  not  enough  to  present  the  summary  at  which  we  hare 
arrived  ;  we  should  also  insist  on  minor  particulars,  by  words  and  actions,  rot 
at  school  only,  but  of  howe^  where  great  familiarity  produces  influences  unfa- 
vorable to  the  exercise  of  courtesy,— such  as  the  closing  of  all  doors,  especially 
in  cold  weather;  the  doing  of  it  gently,  wxlhowx  si  nwmin  g ;  moving  quietly  over 
the  floor;  ab«?taii:ing  from  shouting,  whistling,  boisterous  plays,  wearing  the 
bat  in  the  house,  .Vc  Just  in  proportion  as  such  habits  can  be' secured  hyvtmi 
labors,  will  vou  bring  down  upon  your  heads  the  blessing  of  mothers,  worn  by 
care,  by  sickness,  and  the  mdenes's  of  their  offspring.  Powerless  themselves, 
to  prodnce  a  reformation,  theii  gratitude  to  you  will  be  sincere  rnd  heartfelt. 

Children  should  be  taught  fo  take  leave  of  their  parents  and  friends,  on  going 
to  school,  and  to  offer  the  friendly  salute  and  kind  inquiry,  on  returning  home. 
Nothing  tends  mtire  to  strengthen  the  silken  cords  of  family  afl>ciion,  than 
these  little  acts  of  courtesy;  and  their  influence  on  the  observer  is  highly  fa- 
vorable to  benevolent  feeling.  If  these  points  are  attended  to  in  our  families, 
they  will  not  fail  of  being  carried  into  company,  where  they  are  always  a  coin 
•f  sterling  value. 
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Rules  for  the  Care  and  Preservatio.v  of  School-IIousks. 

The  following  provisions  are  included  among  the  Regulations  for  Uie 
Government  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Public  Schools,  adopted  by  School 
Committees  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Rhode  Island: 

For  T\nrkcrs: 
There  shall  be  a  recess  of  at  least  fifteen  minutes  in  the  middle  of  every 
half  day ;  but  the  primary  schools  may  have  a  recess  often  minutes  every  hour: 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  see  that  fires  arc  made,  in  cold  weather,  in 
their  respective  school-rooms,  at  a  seasonable  hour  to  render  them  warm  and 
comfortable  by  school  time;  to  lake  care  thai  their  rooms  are  properly  swept 
and  dusted;  and  that  a  due  regard  to  neatness  and  order  is  observed,*boih  in 
and  annmd  the  school-house. 

As  pure  air  of  a  proper  temperature  is  indispensable  to  health  and  comfort, 
teachers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  griving  attention  to  these  things.  If  the  room 
has  no  ventilator,  the  doors  and  win:lo\vs  should  be  opened  before  and  after 
school,  to  permit  a  free  and  healthful  circulation  of  air;  and  the  temperature 
should  be  regulated  by  a  thermometer  suspended,  five  or  six  feel  from  the  floor, 
in  such  a  position  as  to  indicate  as  near  as  possible  the  average  temperature, 
and  should  be  kept  about  G5  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  teachers  shall  take  care  that  the  school-houses,  tables,  desks,  and  appa- 
ratus in  the  same,  and  all  the  public  pmperiy  entrusted  to  their  charge,  be  nol 
cut,  scratched,  marked,  or  injured  and  defaced  in  any  manner  whatever.  And 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  give  prompt  notice  to  one  or  more  of  the 
tnistees,  of  any  repairs  that  may  be  needed. 

F\yr  Pupils : 
Everv  pupil  who  shall,  acddmtaUy  or  otfwnois?,  injure  any  school  properly, 
whether  fences,  gates,  trees  or  shrubs,  or  any  building  or  any  part  thereof;  or 
break  anv  window  glass,  or  injure  or  destroy  any  instrument,  apparatus  or  fur- 
niture belonging  to  the  school,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  all  damages. 

Ever}'  pupil  who  shall  any  where,  on  or  around  the  school  premises,  use  or 
jR'rite  any  profane  or  unchaste  language,  or  shall  draw  any  obscene  pictures  or 
representations,  or  cut,  mark,  or  otherwise  intcrUionaUy  deface  any  school  fur- 
niture or  buildings,  or  any  property  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  school  estate, 
shall  be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  olTenre,  ana 
shall  be  liable  to  the  action  of  the  civil  law. 

No  scholar  of  either  sex  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  part  of  the  yard  or 
buildings  appropriated  to  the  other,  without  the  teacher's  permission. 

Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  in  the  school-house  or  upon  the  school  prem- 
ises, are  strictly  prohibited. 

The  scholars  shall  pass  through  the  streets  on  their  way  to  and  from  school 
in  an  orderly  and  becoming  manner;  shall  clean  the  mud  and  dirt  from  iheir 
feet  on  entering  the  school-room:  and  take  their  seats  in  a  quiet  and  respectful 
manner,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  first  bell  rings;  and  shall  take  proper 
care  that  their  books,  desks,  and  the  floor  around  them,  are  kept  elf  an  and  in 
good  order. 

It  isexpected  that  all  the  scholars  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  public  schools,  * 
will  give  proper  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons,  ana  the  neatness 
an!  decency  of  their  clothes — nol  only  for  the  moral  effect  of  the  habit  of  neat- 
ness and  order,  but  that  the  pupils  may  be  at  all  times  prepared,  both  in  con- 
duct and  external  appearance — icf  receive  their  friends  and  visitors  in  a  respect- 
able manner;  and  to  render  the  school-room  pleasant,  comfortable  and  happy 
for  teachers  and  scholars. 

In  the  "  Re^ulatioiift  of  the  Pfihh'c  Schools  in  (he  city  of  ProvidtnceJ^ 
it  is  made  the  duty  '*  of  the  prinri|):il  t(*acher  in  each  school-house,  for  the 
compensation  allowed  by  the  Coriunittoe.  to  employ  some  suitable  person 
to  make  the  fires  in  the  same  when  necessary,  and  to  see  that  this  import- 
ant work  is  properly  and  economically  done ;"  also  "  for  the  compensation 
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allowed,  to. employ  some  Buitable  person  to  sweep  the  room  and  its  entriet 
daily,  and  dust  the  blinds,  seate,  desks,  sind  other  furniture  in  the  same, 
and  to  clean  the  same  once  a  quarter,  and  to  »ee  that  this  work  is  neatly 
and  properly  done." 

The  teachers  must  also  "  take  care  that  the  school-houses,  the  appara- 
tus in  the  same,  and  all  the  public  property  entrusted  to  their  charge,  be 
not  defaced,  or  otherwise  injured  by  the  scholars,  and  to  give  prompt 
notice  to  the  Superintendant  of  any  repairs  and  supplies  that  may  be 
needed." 

Practical  Sdogestions  respecting  Ventilation,  Fires,  Sweep- 
ing AND  Dusting. 

The  following  suggestions  are  taken  from  the  Manual  qftJie  St/slem  of 
Discipline  and  Instruction  for  the  Schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  of 
New  York: 

VENTILATION. 

Strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  all  the  means  provided  for  tempera  tare  and 
ventilation.  During  the  season  of  fires,  the  thermometer  should  be  watched,— 
and  the  ventilating  flues,  windows,  doors,  and  stoves,  should  he  constantij  at- 
tended to, — and  every  precaution  taken,  to  give  as  pure  an  atmosphere  lo  the 
school-room,  as  circumstances  will  allow.  ^  This  is  not  onlv  necessary,  for  a 
proper  and  free  exercise  of  the  physical  powers,— but  it  will  be  fimnd  greatly  to 
mfluence  every  mental  exercise ;  for,  both  will  partake  of  either  languor,  or 
•vigor,  according  as  ventilation  is  neglected,  or  duly  attended  to.  In  wann 
weather,  the  upper  sashes  should  be  down  during  school  hours,  and  allowed  to 
remain  open  about  four  inches  during  the  night,-~€](cept,  that  on  occasion  of  a 
storm,  the  windows  against  which  it  beats,  may  be  closed.  In  winter,  except- 
ins:  when  the  weather  is  exceedingly  cold  and  piercing,  it  may  be  of  advantage 
to  have  two  or  more  of  the  upper  sashes  down  about  an  inch  during  the  nj^ht; 
but  these  as  well  as  the  doors  should  be  closed  before  kindling  the  fires.  Two 
or  more  of  the  upper  sashes  should  be  drawn  down  at  the  end  of  the  first  half 
hour  after  opening  school, — ^and  again,  for  a  short  time  at  each  successive  half 
hour, — and  whenever  the  thermometer  rises  to  70  degrees.  At  all  seasons,  the 
windows  and  doors  should  be  thrown  wide  open  for  a  few  minutes  dnring  each 
recess,  while  the  scholars  are  in  the  yard.  The  teacher  .should  be  carefiil  to 
require  all  the  scholars  to  go  out,  except  such  as  may  reasonably  be  excused  on 
account  of  infirmity  or  sickness;  and  even  these  shotild  be  required  to  change 
their  places,  and  to  exercise  themselves  by  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  school-room. 
At  all  seasons,  at  the  close  of  school,  all  the  doors  and  windows  should  be 
opened  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  thai  a  pure  atmosphere  may  be  admitted 
and  retained  dnring  the  noon-time  recess,  or  at  night.  A  thermometrical  diary 
must  be  kept  during  the  winter  season,  and  the  tempera tnre  of  the  room  noted 
at  the  openmg,  middle,  and  close,  of  each  daily  session.  Further  directions  on 
this  point  are  given  in  the  instructions  for  making  fires.  The  window-blinds 
and  curtains  are  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  snnshine,  or  observa- 
tion from  without  They  snould,  therefore,  be  so  managed,  as  only  to  exclude 
the  direct  ravs  of  the  sun,  and  kept  open  or  shut  accordingly.  When  required 
as  a  screen  irom  observation,  ihey  should  extend  no  farther  than  necessary  (on 
that  purpose.  Attention  to  these  rules  will  give  an  air  of  cheerfulness  within, 
so  congenial  to  the  young.  It  is  important  that  this  fact  be  impressed  on  ail- 
that  air,  and  light,  are  grand  essentials  in  a  school-room:  let  the  first  be  freely 
admitted,  and  the  second  never  causelessly  excluded. 

FIRES. 

The  ashes  should  be  taken  from  the  stoves  in  the  morning  only,  leaving  a 
laverof  one  inch  in  depth :  then  to  proceed  to  build  with  the  materials  after  the 
following  manner:  Place  one  larqre  stick  on  ench  si<le;  in  the  space  between 
them,  place  the  kindling  wood;  and  above  it,  the  small  wood,  somewhat  cross- 
wise; then,  set  fire  to  the  kindling,  and  close  ihe  .Move  door.     See  that  tht 
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draught  is  cleared  of  ashes,  or  oiher  obstractions ;  and  that  the  dampen 
properly  adjusted;  (these  are  generally  so  arranged  as  to  open  the  draught 
when  tne  handle  is  parallel  witn  the  pipe).  If  the  materials  have  been  laid  ae- 
cording  tc  the  foregoing  directions,  tne  combustion  will  be  free.  Should  tlie 
temperature  of  the  room  be  as  low  as  40*^,  fill  the  stove  with  wood.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  in  thirty-five  minutes  the  temperature  will  be  raised  to 
GO  degrees, — at  which  point  it  should  certainly  be,  at  tne  time  of  opening  school ; 
when  the  stove  may  be  supplied  with  one  or  two  large  sticks.  At  all  times,  be- 
fore supplying  wood,  draw  forward  the  brands  and  coals  with  the  fire-hook.  If 
there  should  be  too  much  fire,  open  the  stove  door,  and  if  necessary,  turn  the 
damper, — or,  what  may  be  better  for  economy,  effectually  close  the  draft  at  the 
stove  door  with  ashes.  By  attention  to  all  these  directions,*  the  temperature 
may  be  maintained,  the  wood  entirely  consumed,  and  the  thermometer  stand  at 
60  degrees,  at  the  close  of  the  school ;  which  is  desirable  in  cold  weather,  so  as 
not  to  subject  the  pupils  to  too  sudden  a  change  of  temperature  on  going  into 
the  open  air.  The  evaporating  pan  should  be  kept  cUan^  and  filled  with  water 
when  in  use.  In  damp  rooms  it  is  not  needed, — nor  in  damp  weather: — but  it 
should  be  emptied,  and  wiped  dry,  before  it  is  set  aside. 

DDSTINO  AND   SWECPtNO. 

For  a  larj^e  room,  or  one  department  of  a  Public  School  building,  six  brooms 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  be  in  use.  When  half  worn,  they  will  serve  for 
sweeping  the  yard ;  and  when  well  worn  down  in  that  service,  will  still  be  use- 
ful for  scrubbing,  with  water  or  sand ;  and,  if  properly  used  by  the  sweepers, 
will  be  evenly  worn  to  the  last.  Before  sweeping,  pull  down  the  upper  sashes, 
and  raise  the  under  ones.  Lei  the  sweepers  be  arranged,  one  to  each  passage 
between  the  desks, — and,  beginning  at  the  windward  side,  sweep  the  dirt  before 
them,  till  it  is  carried  forward  to  the  opposit#  side  of  the  room.  The  broom 
should  rest  square  on  the  floor,  and,  witn  the  motion  used  in  raking  hay,  should 
be  drawn  towards  the  sweeper,  without  flirting  it  outwards,  or  upwards,  which 
raises  unnecessary  dust,  and  wears  the  broom  irregularly.  The  dirt,  when 
taken  up,  should  be  carried  into  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  dusting  is  to  be 
done  in  the  same  regular  manner,  allowing  a  suitable  interval  after  sweeping. 
If  at  noon,  dusting  should  be  done  shortly  before  school  time;  if  at  night,  dust 
the  next  morning.  In  out-door  sweeping,  the  same  rule  is  to  be  followed — the 
sweepers  going  in  ranks,  and  sweeping  irom  the  windward.  Let  the  scrubbing 
be  done  by  a  similar  method.  When  once  acquainted  with  these  methodical 
plans,  the  cleaners  will  do  the  work,  not  only  more  effectually,  but  with  more 
satisfaction  and  ease  to  themselves — and  being  a  part  of  domestic  economy,  it 
will  be,  so  far,  an  advantage  to  understand  how  to  do  if  well. 

Although  not  strictly  within  the  design  of  this  work,  but  as  closely  con- 
nected with  habits  of  neatness  and  order,  we  insert  from  the  Manual  quo- 
ted above,  the  following  directions  for  delivering,  holding,  and  returning 
a  book. 

The  Manual  is  soon  to  be  enlarged,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  every 
teacher's  library,  although  it  has  special  reference  to  the  organization  and 
system  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society. 

*  From  a  return  recently  made  out  retpectinf  the  quantity  and  co«t  of  fuel  used  in  the  dtf 
ferent  achoola  of  the  Public  School  Society,  it  appears  ttiat  the  average  cost  of  wood  for  abooM 
like  No.  17,  (plans  and  description  of  which  may  be  seen  on  p.  100,)  havinff  13  stoves,  incladlnf 
cartage,  sawing,  carrying  in  and  piling,  Is  •160.  The  lowest  cost  is  9141,  and  the  highest,  •200. 
In  a  Primary  house,  (lilce  that  described  on  psge  103,)  having  four  stoves,  the  average  cost  is  933; 
the  highest  being  940,  and  the  lowest  925.  The  difference  in  the  cost  is  mainly  to  be  attribotsd 
to  the  difference  in  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  fire  by  the  teacher. 

With  a  view  of  correcting  the  evil,  the  commiUse  having  charge  of  this  business  have  pr»> 
pared  a  table  which  exhibits  at  one  view  the  quantity  of  wood  furnished  to  each  school,  so  u 
to  enable  every  teacher  to  compare  himself  with  every  other  in  this  particular. 

The  cost  of  heating  a  Primary  building  of  the  same  size,  by  wood  in  a  furnace,  is  976,  wod  et 
Ward  school  building,  of  the  same  size  as  No.  17,  by  coal  in  a  furnace,  is  9260. 
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Figure  three — When  the  page  is  given  out,  the  book  is  turned 
by  the  thumb  on  the  side  ;  and,  while  held  with  both  hands,  is  turned 
with  the  back  downwards,  with  the  thumbs  meeting  across  the  leaves, 
at  a  point  judged  to  be  nearest  the  place  to  be  found.  On  opening 
the  buok,  the  left  hand  slides  down  to  the  bottom,  and  thence  to  the 
middle,  where  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  made  to  press  on  the 
two  opposite  pages.  If  the  Pupil  should  have  thus  lit  upon  the  page 
sought  for,  he  lets  fall  the  right  hand  by  the  side,  and  his  position  is 
that  of  Fig.  3. 

Figure  four — But,  if  he  has  opened  short  of  the  page  required, 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is  to  be  placed  near  the  upper  corner  of 
the  page,  as  seen  in  Fig.  4  ;  while  the  forefinger  lifts  the  leaves  to 
bring  into  view  the  number  of  the  page.  If  he  6nds  that  he  has  not 
raised  enough,  the  forefinger  and  thumb  hold  those  already  raised, 
while  the  second  finger  lifts  the  leaves,  and  brings  them  within  the 
grasp  of  the  thumb  and  finger.  When  the  page  required  is  found,  all 
the  tingers  are  to  be  passed  under  the  leaves,  and  the  whole  turned  at 
once.  Should  the  Pupil,  on  the  contrary,  have  opened  too  far,  and 
be  obliged  to  turn  back,  he  places  the  right  thumb,  in  like  manner, 
on  the  left-hand  page,  and  the  leaves  are  lifted  as  before  described. 

Figure  five — Should  the  book  be  old,  or  so  large  as  to  be  weari- 
SDme  to  hold,  the  right  hand  may  sustain  the  left,  as  seen  in  Fig.  5. 

Figure  six  and  seve^' — While  reading,  aa  the  eye  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  right-hand  page,  the  right  hand  is  brought  to  the  position  seen 
in  Fig.  4 ;  and,  with  the  forefinger  under  the  leaf,  the  hand  is  slid 
down  to  the  lower  comer,  and  retained  there  during  the  reading  of 
this  page,  as  seen  in  Fig.  6.  This  also  is  the  position  in  which  the 
book  is  to  be  held  when  about  to  be  closed ;  in  doing  which,  the  led 
hand,  being  carried  up  to  the  side,  supports  the  book  firmly  and  un- 
moved, while  the  right  hand  turns  the  part  it  supports  over  on  the  led 
thumb,  as  seen  in  Fig.  7.  The  thumb  will  then  be  drawn  out  from 
between  the  leaves,  and  placed  on  the  cover ;  when  the  right  hand 
^^  ill  fall  by  the  side,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2. 

Figure  eight — But,  if  the  reading  has  ended,  the  right  hand  re- 
tains the  book,  and  the  left  hand  falls  by  the  side,  as  seen  in  Fig.  8. 
The  book  will  now  be  in  a  poaition  to  be  handed  to  the  Book  Monitor ; 
who  receives  it  in  his  right  hand,  and  places  it  on  his  left  arm,  with 
the  back  towards  his  body.  The  books  are  now  in  the  most  suitable 
situation  for  being  passed  to  the  shelves  or  drawers,  where,  without 
being  crowded,  they  should  be  placed  with  uniformity  and  care. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  however  trivial 
these  minute  directions  may  appear  to  some  minds,  it  will  be  found 
on  experience,  that  books  thus  treated,  may  be  made  to  last  double 
the  time  that  they  will  do,  under  the  usual  management  in  schools. 
Nor  is  the  attainment  of  a  correct  and  graceful  mode  of  handling  a 
book,  the  only  benefit  received  by  the  pupil.  The  use  of  this  man- 
ual is  calculated  to  beget  a  love  of  order  and  propriety^  and  disposes 
him  more  readily  to  adopt  the^  habit  generally,  of  doing  things  in  a 
methodical  and  systematic  manner. 
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German  Educational  Reformert,  448. 

Views  of  Female  Education.  S31. 408k 
Girls,  Edueation  of.  331.  907,  390, 486,  ttS^  MIL 

Results  of  separate  training,  405. 

High  Schools  lor,  in  Boston,  S43. 

*'    Charleston  8.  C,  O90L 
******    Pbiladelphia,  834. 

Colleges  fbr,  la  Ohio.  907.  503. 
**      U.  Canada,  640. 
Glendale.  (O.,)  Female  College.  968. 
Glenwood  School-house,  Phlladdplda,  SM. 
Goblins,  false  notions,  507. 
God  and  Spirit,  how  taught,  507. 
Goddard,  W.  G.,  707. 
Goethe,  9,  333. 
Going.  J.,  607. 

Gooiirich.  8.  S.,  School  Days  of,  134. 
Goldsmith,  O..  Essay  on  Edueation,  947. 

Town  and  Country  Schools,  347. 

Boarding  Schools.  347. 

Teachers  and  Ushors,  348. 

Physical  training,  340. 

Food  for  children,  340. 

Manuel  Labor,  350. 

History.  351. 

Rhetoric.  351. 

Smattering,  353. 

I^anguages.  353. 

Mathematics,  358,  654. 

DiseipUno.  353. 

Nome  Edoealioo,  RooMMM,  353. 

FhifaUty,333. 


HoUi  or  ChUdnn  ID  admH.  l^L 

Ctatnl  Hifh  Brkoal.  FlilUalpMii.  891.  KB. 

OEBDmUsil  ct  PDmU.  PhikiMiitili.  H«l. 

G<iUlllfhaBdNorMlBghHl,PUliUplik,Bl 

Bmh  bila  tMwL  7«3l 

BaMn  CM*  Hifh  f^nl.  MS. 
HHMxn.  lO..}  ftmtUVBttrwt.XS. 
Ui^aij.  lajadlctoia  Madj  sT,  IW. 

Ofk*  of  iiiuclnitni  ill  lt«diu.  131. 

RtteUcM  w  Fonkla  Eduslhn,  !MI. 

Anidd'l  Itan,  7HI. 

Wlwulj'iTiain,  ll«. 
ili>f<ni  Nnnnl  Codm.  3S3. 
IMUiTi  Ah  CliiUnn.  lU. 
~   H&Uinlioi.SU. 


ilfliiM— plan  iuhI  pwtiiDM,  M. 

Hoolwr.  R.,<Hi  Irfv.eiK. 
HtWhH.  J.  1~.  Hill  PmviJtfKe  Bclmali,  Tm. 
llwhH  Cltj  H'lh  thiml.  (^iiu-innw).  ua. 
ilnlbuit,  nd  NomiDl  SdiDbl  gf  K«w  Varh,  3 
irapbult,  OS. 
IlumphKr,  U..  13S. 
Exjitf uofla  V  ■  Bcbool  boj  kthI  tflacJvr,  IS: 

IfnmitM,  Kncmltdi*  of  our  nirn,  lOB. 


i;..--().rri  Hi|h  Bc>mt,ea>. 

inS 

..  inl* 

Co)l<feHIII— Ohi<  I'dnik  CoUiin,  SID. 
Atbliir-SUIa  .Nonng)  arbiul,  UP. 
PUluMphim— aiinminar  Schoab,  HW. 
*  -  Ilifb  SrhDOl.  B3U. 

"  NDrniil&!hiial,034. 

KnrborTngn— Pitiniuu  Fna  Aculairr,  Cl( 
IllMnMAtplolHi.sj. 


niimihip.  3M. 

£ri^/nicu>i  of  Nalon  a>d  Art.  3V7. 

DWiiiilbH  oT  Ihg  FacnlUa.  3UI. 

(fiowMip,  L'njTinal  DilTwIoa,  IW. 


BfUabiu  or  Lcclurai  CO  UtOmiM.  VS. 

Lnw.  Knoi>M;oaitd  OI>«Il«i«ar,K)l. 
Hooker,  eoL 
B]m«m.  T.3. 
,  W.,I.B.I.  mt. 
Loclum.  Ii<luuiiaa>l,  mi. 
Kinsii— oo  Suimml  tfclHWb.  ISP. 
Ti>ii.iuf  of  T«c 
rti  oul  UeUml  el 
I  OifoniBlHw,  li: 

LnKHn!™.  I'ori  e/'u.  tc'„  IBS, 
LucU.  J..  I'hiiUfhU  on  BiliKEtioo,  HP. 

HulBitiDuldVhw.SiH. 
llaUiu, «  r.|«UJ  t.nc4>«,MII, 

MaiiMK.'iul. 

Vicioui  boys,  mid  TuliUa  Scboob,  SKL 

Vies.  SSI.  ' 

Vifloi>-P.i™i,  Bluralion— Emrplf,  53 
runiihmc'iu— T»k>— UBiMiUaa,  ^. 


Fxmj.isrili.  sn. 
Rtvtmct-TciopH, 

Dominion  SK. 

Corto'tir-Ilcenlioi 
ComplainU— Lilicnli 

Cryinf .  MI. 

Kool  Sarfin^.,  581 

Cuufajo,  HM. 
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Luther.  81.  W,  85,233. 

Ljcurgus,  8ut«  aiid  Education,  7J7. 

Macaulny.  T   B.,  State  and  EdueatlM.  730. 
MaiiB;;enient  of  Bchoob,  143. 
Ilai.  na  an  Animal,  37SL 

CiMnplex  CoiiMitution,  5IS. 

Natiiml  Endowment*,  344. 

Same  facultiM  in  ail  racai  and  timaa,  SOO. 
Manderi;ie,  1U7. 
Mann.  II..  607. 

Kducation  defined,  16. 

Frflucation  and  Uie  State,  734. 

Tribute  to  l-Idniund  Uwii(iit,  507. 

Special  preparation  for  Teachinff,  507. 

Laws  of  Mental  DevelopoMnt,  5J4. 

Motives  for  eflort,  ttudv  amA  oiiedianee,  518. 

Schojl  Attendance,  5l0w 
Mannen,  551. 

MantHeld,  E.  I)..  ArUcle  by,  17. 
Mansfield.  J.,  30, 40. 
Manual  I^bor.  i!09,  317,  351. 
Maps.  746. 

Marcel.  C.  11.  373, 374. 
Massen,  F.  De.  21. 
Massachusetts,  Schools  prior  to  1800,  737,  745. 

Normal  Bchools.  057. 
Mathematics,  Cicero  on,  654. 

Baron,  l(f2. 

Goi.lsmith.  358. 

Gray.  G5.V 

Mansfield.  36. 

Spencer,  380. 

VVarburtou,  654. 

Waylnnd,tfl4. 

Whalely,  107,  114. 
Mechanics.  300. 
Memminjrer,  C.  S.,  621. 
Memoir  of  J.  (sreeo,  006. 

Overbers,  B.,  365. 

Partridge,  A.,  49. 

Plummer,  C.,  73. 

Randall.  S.  8..  327. 

Tappan,  H.  I*.,  451. 

Waytand.  F.,  771. 
Memorial  by  Capi.  Partridfe,  683. 
Memory,  U.'l. 
MenUl  Power.  37,  500. 
Merit,  Promotion  by.  060. 
Merit-roll  at  West  Pomt,  34. 
Method  of  Study,  «cc.,  37,  153. 

Mann,  514. 

Mansfield.  37. 

Spencer,  373. 

Way  land,  8. 

Wbatoly,  Itti. 

Younjf,  155. 

Monitfirial,  150. 

Analytical.  154. 

Synthetical,  150. 

E.Uptie.  154. 

Demonttrative,  37. 

Socratic.  150. 
Michii^nn.  041. 

Stnte  University.  453.  454,  638. 

State  Normal  Sohtid,  83. 
MiddletDwn.  (Conn.)  Military  Academy.  60. 
Ma«sachusetU  Common  School  Journal,  745. 
Military  iilducation  and  Schools,  059. 

Aui4na.  409. 

Snrdi'iia.  437. 

Switjcerland.  089. 

United  States.  17,  65  471.650. 
BlUitary  Exerciies  in  Ordinary  Schoola,  4a 
Military  Ibbits  of  a  People.  51, 71. 
MiliUry  Marches.  68.  70.  685. 
Mi  tary  and  Scientific  Education.  56. 
Ml  Uary  Teachers.  School  for,  430. 
Mill.  J.  S.  790. 
Miller,  S.  D..  648. 
Milton.  63.  719. 
Hind.  OrifiMl  PowwB,  S13;  801. 


Mind.  Instrument  to  dbeover  nod  apply  Law.  8DL 

MocM  Sriiouls,  333. 

Mtidem  Ijanguafes,  603,  798. 

Monitorial  System.  150. 

Montai^pic,  87,  156L 

Montesniiieu.  718. 

Moral  Education.  79,  158.  518.  648. 

Moral  Suasion  in  Seliools,  133. 

More.  Sir  T.  719. 

Morse.  Geography.  130.  730. 

MMcherosch,  84.  334. 839. 

Mother  Tongue,  Study  of.  324. 

Mothers,  Unconscious  Leason  on  Objoeta,  371 

Education  Suitable  for,  393,  407. 

Ignorance  of  Dutiea,  3U5. 
Motives,  518. 

Mount  Vernon.  (O.,)  Female  Sereioary, 
Music  In  Education  of  Girls,  508. 

National  MiUtary  Schools.  17.  650. 
National  Schools  in  Ireland.  145. 
Nature.  lA>re  and  Knowledge  of,  381. 
Nature,  Laws  of.  808. 

Knowledge  and  Obedience,  our  bosioaM,  8Qt. 
Natural  Bent  or  Di^iiosiiion.  537. 
New  Preston,  (Coan  .}  Dr.  BushncUon,  I4X 

Eminent  and  useful  men  Lorn  in,  144. 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  ScIkmiI.  857, 
Newburyiiort.  Putnam  Free  Academy,  617. 
New  York.  State  Normal  School.  34J,  3SL 

Historical  llevelopment.  341,  531. 

Course  of  study.  538.  547. 

Regul  ition«,  5.i3. 

Plans  of  Builtling.  539. 
Niemeyer.  497.  5u2. 

Night  School*  in  Philadelphia,  819.  833. 
North  Ea«t  Grammar  Scliool,  Phaadelphb,  SSBl 
Norwi<<h  UniverM'y,  09. 
Normal  School.  lli»tory,  753. 

Eiiro|iean.  75.1. 

Amerii-nn,  7511. 

AtlmiM>ion<,  3-*^,  53.">. 

Course  of  instruction.  333,  S8S,  547. 

Exaniinatioi  and  liiploma,  310, 585. 
Normal  School,  described. 

Albany.  341.  531. 

Bordeaux,  300. 

Dijon.  305. 

I)res<len,  533. 

Ilofwyl.  333. 

Kussnacht.  3:13. 

I^usanne.  3128. 

Lucerne,  335. 

Paris,  307. 

Philadelphia.  834. 

Turgovia,  340. 

VersuiUes.  3U3. 

Zurich.  336. 
Normnl  Schools,  Argnment  for. 

Clinton,  341. 

Cousin,  282. 

Everett.  75H. 

Guizot.  Sft49. 

Mann.  603. 

Potter.  344. 
Noviate  in  Teaching.  fifiO,  285. 
Nott,  E..  I^ter  from.  132. 
Number,  Lesson  in,  191. 

Obedience.  160,  510. 

Laws  of  Nature,  on*  object  of  odnctttlda.  801. 

Military.  39. 
OberUn.  (O..)  Collece  for  Femalee,  808. 
Object  Teaching.  343. 

Pestaloul  itibi. 

Young,  176. 

Spencer.  378. 

Books  on.  378. 
ObrtinacT.  560. 

Occupation  of  nannU  of  Cadets,  680. 
Oosar  840. 
Ofltona,  Military  EdoeiOloQ  •r,87. 
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OflMi.  Mflitery,  Swlla0fland,  OOS. 

Aiirtria,711. 

SanUnim,  458. 
OApriaf.  Treatment  i^^  903. 
OMoFmialfl  BcmnuiriM.  967,  509. 
Ohio  fmrnim  CoUege,  ColUie  HilL  503. 
OUo  WMeyan  Female  Colfcge,  (Cinn.,)  968. 
OfaMlwl,  D.,  and  Normal  Schoolt,  8SGw 
Ovinkm  of  Bebool-matet,  fi04. 
Omonr.  Gobbroiih  on.  358. 
Ofianuation  of  Schools  in  Ireland,  145. 
O^iood,  B. J>MlicatMm  of  ScboolliouM,  817 
Ollo,Dr.,M9. 
Ovamif  ,  B..  Memoir,  385. 

Ifodt  •T  Improving  Teaeben.  300. 

Addran  to  Normal  PMb,  309. 

IVmUbj  in  open  air,  307. 
Oxibfd,  (O.,)  Female  Coltage,  96a 
QiM,  (O.,)  Female  Inttitute,  908. 

Fut,  D.  P.,  14.  534. 

PaiiMrriUe,  (O;.)  Female  CoUefe.  968. 

I^araata,  Familiarity  and  Sympathy  with  Childreii,  94. 

KwwMm  of  Family  Duties.  3u3. 
Pirb,  Onitral  Normal  Hebool.  981. 
PtirtridM.  A.,  Memoir  and  Portrait, 4a 

Fba  mr  National  Defeaee,  51. 

DefiMts  and  Plan  of  Natkwal  Education,  54. 

MilitaiT  School  at  Middlctown.  00. 
••  •*  Norwich.  Vt,  61 

Menorial  aninst  U.  a  Military  Academy,  083. 

Fedeitrian  Excurkions,  394. 
Fiwioot,  malignant  eflfects  of,  394, 500, 599. 
Ptitroiuige,  Appointment  by.  701. 
FlMqieriMn  and  Ignorance,  339. 
Pnwtueket,  Dedication  of  School-boose,  819. 
fteaairtry  in  Switaerland,  391. 
PUdealffian  Excursiuns,  03, 70, 665. 
Faamamhip,  139. 
FniMyivania.  Schools  prior  to  1800,  741. 

NonMl  Sehoolf  in,  &7. 
Paneptive  Faculties,  170,  377, 515w 
PaffciBit  ^*  ■**•  vi4. 
PMak»i,  88.  157, 109. 170,  377. 
Peilatoaiiiin  Foundation  in  Saxony,  594. 
Paler  Pailay,  School  days  of,  134. 
PUtodelnhia.  Public  SciiooU.  817. 

Ilislorteal  Development,  818. 

Cantml  High  School.  810. 

Bohooia  pnor  to  IHUO.  743. 

Phuaa  oTGrammar  School -hoosea,  894. 
••  Central  High  School,  830. 

**  Normal  School.  8M. 

••  Unclassified  Scho<il.  899. 

Pkyaieal  Education,  41, 104, 169, 390. 
Phyaiea,  391. 

Pbysiokigy,  necessary  for  Mothen,  390. 
nafeaVSpclling  Book,  743. 
PierpoBt,  dm%  944. 
Pinans,  387. 

Play.  Normal  condition  of  CliiUren,  93. 
PlayfTOond,  173. 
Play-gamea  and  Pastiroea,  505. 
Pklo^a 

PtnaaaBer,  Caroline,  Menootr,  73. 
Phunmer  Farm-School,  70. 
PlaauDer  Professorship,  77. 
Plutaicii|81. 
Pbatiy,  908, 388.  999, 710. 
Poels,  lofloences  ot^  117. 
Myfiaehoie  School,  Paria.  670. 67a 

GooditioRS  and  Mode  of  Admission,  67a 
Portraits  of  Waylaad,  P.,  1. 

Partridge.  A.,  49. 

ReadalI,99S. 

Tappaii.H.  P..440. 

Gnta.J.,Q0a 
Potter,  Alooeo,  14,  341,  771. 
PMeUeo.  Value  of.  13,  103,  819. 
Sjoeipi".  io  their  applications.  375. 
£jj*^  K^  ^"5!**^  Schools,  347, 309, 550. 
PlriraloToior,  Qualiflcatioo,  505.  i 


ProhibHiooa  in  School  855. 
PiOTideneo  Pubtte  Bcboob. 
ProTidenoe  Athenauna,  788 

Brawn  University.  774. 
Psalter,  a  Reading  Book,  73a 
Public  Money,  Prmciide  of  distribution. 
Punishments,  Fisly  Years  Ago,  527. 
Putnam  Free  Academy,  817. 

Plan  of  Building,  Oia 
Putnam,  (O.,)  Ladies  Seminary,  9G8. 
Puxzling  out  dilEoulties,  114. 
Pythagwas,  81. 

QuesUooing.  Modes  of,  119, 165. 

Quincy,  J.,  Report  on  Girls  High  School,  S47. 

History  of  Boston,  9S0. 

Letter  to  Editor,  740. 
Quintilian,  81, 85. 

Randall,  S.  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  227. 

Address  at  opening  of  State  Normal  School,  539. 

Estimate  of  Labors,  S31. 
Raomer,  339.940,500. 
Reading.  Value  of. 

Baeon,  103. 

Whately,  103. 

Wayland.  786. 

Corrected  by  experience,  103. 
Reading  Books  in  School,  133. 
Rearing  of  Oflfspring.  393. 
Reasoning,  115, 116. 
Recitation,  Dr.  Waylnnd*s  method.  776. 

Prof.  Crozet  with  his  black-board,  32. 
Recreation,  579. 

Reflecting  faculties.  Exercise  of,  515. 
RMulations,  SOtf. 

Fires  Sweeping.  Ventilation,  858.! 

Providence  Schools,  837. 

PubUc  School  Society.  N.  Y.,  8Sa 

Rhode  Islsnd  Schools.  857. 
Recimental  Schools,  466. 
Religious  Instruction.  987.  319,  315,  490. 
Requi«irions  of  Scholars,  853. 
Restrictions.  100. 
Reviews  of  Lessons,  776. 
Rich  parents  and  public  schools,  950,  787 
Richter,  11,336.339. 
Rhetoric.  Goldsmith  on,  351. 
Ripl^,  E.,  a  good  teadicr,  139. 
Rod.  133.  737,  745. 
Rote- learning,  113. 
Rote-teaching,  373. 
Rotteck.  91. 
Rousseau.  13.  90. 
Rule-teaching.  373. 
Rules  and  Principles,  379. 
Rules  of  Conduct,  54a 

Care  of  Schonl-pro|>erty.  857. 

Cniaiincey  llaU  School.  851. 
Requisitions,  851. 
Prohibitions,  853. 

Comments  on,  by  6.  F.  Tha^,  853. 
Rhode  Island  Inrtitute  of  Instruction,  TBOw 
Rhode  Ulnnd  School  movement,  796. 
Rugby  School,  Dr.  Arnold's  labors  at.  79a 

Salaries  of  Teachers  in  Saxonv,  530. 
Salem.  (Mass..)  AtheuKum,  78. 
SardinU,455. 

Military  system,  455. 

System  ol  Military.  Education,  45Sw 

Royal  Mi  itary  Academy.  45a 

ArtiUery  and  Engineer  Bdioola,  4^1. 

Staff  School,  464. 

RefimeaUl  Scbooh,  40a 

Practical  School  of  Artflkry,  4;a 
Sauntering,  591. 
Saying  a  Leaaon.  8I9L 
Saxony,  593,  59Sw 

L«gal  provisioo  reaMctinf 

Normal  Sehooia,  S83. 
RiqralNoraMlBehoolait 
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Schiller,  S33. 

Schools  ai  they  were  Sixty  Years  Ac;o,  123, 737. 
Coimacticut  &  N.  En^ancl,  lt!3,  l;ia,  12U,  135,  737. 
Massachutetts,  *37,  740. 
Pennsylvania,  741,  743. 
Delaware,  75-.'. 
Virginia,  748. 

Town  antl  City,  134,  740.  745,  747. 
Country.  737. 
Wiiiler.  127. 

Suiuiujr,  1-27,  1C8,  129.  135,741. 
School  houses,  i:M.  J35,  138.  14*2,  738,  741,  742.  748. 
Tetichers.  men,  lio,  IJ6,  "37, 741. 
\Va,'e«,  128. 
Ho  ifiiiri;;  round.  Iffl. 
Book*.  V23.  I»i8. 130,  740. 
Hiu.li.M,  J -27,  748. 
Thruc  ••  Il's."  741.73a. 
8pd  iiijr,   1*24,  1^29.  131. 

SlwlUnff  Uooks,  132,  ^TO,  743. 
Roalin;,  131.  139. 

Kca.lin?  Hooks.  irU.  738,749. 
VVriti.ijj,  lA  139,747. 

Hirch  Hark.  7:!8. 
Aritliinetir,  131,  738. 
i'Vartion^,  739. 
Slates.  7.18. 
Geography.  123,  139,  739. 

Alajw,  I'Si,  rJ9. 
Gram  nar,  l-.»4,  139,  739.  742. 
rarsins.  142. 
Catechism.  129.  V.V*. 

New  England  Primer,  738. 
Discipline.  133.  740,742,  745. 
GirU,  745. 
Rol,  133.  737,  745. 
Strap,  744. 
Ferulo.  J29,  74B 
Trouncing,  745. 
Exhibitions.  127. 

Vi«ils  of  Teachort  to  each  others*  schools,  128. 
Schniilt,  ID. 
School-bookf.  Dr.  Wayland  on,  812. 

Catalo;;ue  of  Am.  authors,  A.  to  G.,  Sll,  401,  096. 
Science.  399. 

Scri]»ture.  MoJo  of  studying.  108. 
School-houses,  Pbn^  012.  i^li*. 
Graded  Schools,  010.  824.  820,  828. 
lli.'h  Schools,  OIG.  023,  830. 
Normnl  Scho  Is,  531.  538,  631,  834. 
Femala  Seminaries,  503,  020. 
Sdfknowledge,  354. 
Sell' evolution,  the  science  and  art,  386. 
Self- instruction,  386. 
Self-preservation,  389. 
Self-respect.  514. 
Seneca.  8,  81,  82. 
Simon«on,  ZuoIo<:ical  Chart,  652. 
Simpson,  J.,  13.  158. 
Sheldon,  E.  II.,  223. 
Scnies,  culture  of,  177. 
S.-hroder,  90. 
SchUMmacher,  236. 
Sinter.  S.,  and  Sunday  Schools,  813. 
Sieidamus,  J.,  Portrait,  653. 
Smith,  A.,  and  State  I->luration,  721. 
Smith,  I).  T..  Portrait,  653. 
8m.itterin;.  107,  352. 
Soei.Hy,  Science  of,  392. 
Solids,  how  taaghl,  181. 
Soldan,  23.1. 
Soldier  and  citixcn. 
Soithey.  R..  719. 
i^ltellinsr,  rla«es  and  sides,  131. 
Si«lUn«  Books,  123,  139,  739,  74.1.  749. 
S(ienrer.  Herbert,  thoughts  on  education,  379. 
Intellectual  education,  373. 
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